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FIRST REPORT. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT JIAJESTY, 

May it please rocR Majesty, 

We, the uudersigued Commissioners appointed to inquire into the financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and their relative taxable capacity, 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s gracious pennissiou to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire humbly to present to Your Majesty the following Eeport of 
the steps which we have taken in the prosecution of the inquiry entrusted to us. 

Having regard to the fact that much of the information required is of a documentary 
and historical character, we carefully considered and prepared, in the first instance, the 
requisitions for such information which it would be desirable to address to Your 
Majesty’s Treasury and other public departments. 

In accordance with those requisitions we have been furnished with much valuable 
information, which will be found in the Appendices to this Report, while other informa- 
tion is still in course of preparation. 

We have also examined at sittings, held some in Loudon and others in Dublin, 
17 witnesses, representatives of public departments and other persons who had a 
special claim to be heard upon the subject of our inquiry. The evidence of tbes© 
witnesses is annexed to this Report. 

We shall proceed to take further evidence bearing upon tbe questions referred to us. 

Al l of which we submit to Your Majesty’s gracious consideration. 



(Signed) HUGH C. E. CHILDERS 
FARRER. 

WELBY. 

O’CONOR DON. 

THOS. SUTHERLAND. 
D. BARBOUR. 

EDWARD BLAKE. 

B. AV, CURRIE. 

W. A. HUNTER. 
CHARLES E MARTIN. 
J. E. REDMOND. 
THC»MAS SEXTON. 

G W. AVOLFF. 

H. F. SLATTERY. 

28th March 1895. 

B. H. HOLLAlfD, 

Secretanj. 
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TERMS OF THE REFERE?<CE TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 



To inquire into the Financial Relations bet-tveen Great Britain and Ireland, and 
their relative taxable capacity, and to report : — 

1. Upon what principles of comparison, and by the application of what specific 
standards, the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be 
most equitably determined. 

2. "What, so far as can be ascertained, is the tnie proportion, under the principles 
and specific standards so determined, between the taxable capacity of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

3. The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland at and 
after the -Legislative Union, the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer 
during that period, and the amount of Irish taxation remaining available for 
contribution to Imperial expenditure; also the Imperial expenditure to which it is 
considered equitable that Ireland should contribute. 
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iv 

WITNESSES ESAMTNEi). 



Xme. 


Description. 


Page. 


1 . Murray, Herbert H., O.B., 1st day 


Chairman of the Board of Cnstoms 


1 


2. Pittar, Thomas J., 1st day 


Principal of the Statistical OfGce of the Board of Cnstoms • 


3, &c. 


3. Milner, Alfred, 2nd aud 3rd daye 


Chairman of the Board of Inland Hevenne 


21 


4. Hamilton, Sir Edward, K.C.B., 4th 


Assistant Secretary to the Treosnry 


56 






5. Eobinson, Henry A., 5th day • 


Commissioner of the Local Government Board for Ireland • 


69 


6. M'Kenna, Sir Joseph, 6th day 


Formerly Member of the Honse of Commons 


91 


7. Giimshaw, Dr. T. W., 7th, 9th, and 


Eegistrav-Genersi of Ireland .... 


108 


lltOidays. 

8. Micks, Wfllinm L., 8th day 


Secretary to the Congested Districts Board, Ireland 


129 


9. Smith, John Chaloner, 8th day 


President of the Institute of Civil Engineers, Ireland 


189 


10. O'Donnell Moat Eev. Doctor, 10th 


Bishop of Baphoe and Member of the Congested Districts 


167 


day. 


Board. 




11. O'Brien, 'W. P., C.B., 10th day 


Formerly Poor Law Insoector and Looal Government 


185 


Inspector, and Vice-Chairman of General Prisons Board 
and Assistant Boyal Commissioner on Labonr. 




12. Sankey, Sir Richai'd H., C.E., 


Chairman of the £<rard of Public Works, Ireland - 


199 


11th day. 




Is. O’Brien, Mnrrough, 12th, 15th, and 
16tfa days. 

14. Barton, John G., 13th day 


Member of the Land Oommiaaion, Ireland 


216 


Commissioner of Valuation, Ireland 


228 


15. Bailey, W. F., 14bh day 


Assistant Oommissioner, Irish Land Commission 


244 


16. Howe, G. P., 16th day 


Surveyor of Taxos 


292 


17. Harper, E. J., 17th day 


Surveyor to tho Loudon County Council 


304 
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Page. 
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Pittar, Thomas J. ... 


3, &c. 


Grimshiiw, Di'. - - . - 


108 


O’Brien, Muirongh 


216 


Hamilton, Sir Edward - - • 


56 


O’Brien, W. P. - 


185 


Harper, B. J. ... 


804 


O’Donnell, Most Eev. Doctor 


167 


Howe, G. P. - 


292 


Bobinson, Henry A. - - . 


69 


M‘Eenua, Sir Joseph - . . 


91 


Sankey, Lient.-General Sir Bichard 
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Micks, William L. - • - 


• 129 


Smith, John Chaloner 


139 


Milr or, Alfred * - - - 


21 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 



TAKEN BEFORE THE 



ROYAL COMMISSION 



ON THE 

FIMNCIAL EELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



Commission Room, Westminster Hall, S.W. 



FIRST DAY. 



Thursday, 5th July 1894. 



PiaSENT: 

The Right TTon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Chaiesian. 

Lord FAiiREn. CnAar.ES E. Martin, Esq. 

Lord Wkluy, G.C.B. J. E. E,bdmosd, J5sq , M.P. 

Sir R. G. C. HAjiaTON, K.G.U. Thomas Sextos, Esq.. M.P. 

Sir Tnos. SoTnERi..ASD, K.C.M.G., SI.P. Gustav W. Wolff, Esq., M.P. 

Sir David Dardoor. Henry F. Slattery, Esq. 

Hon. Edward Rlake, >LP. i 

Mr. B. H. Holland, Secretary. 

Ur.ti.n. Mr. Hkuiibrt IIarlet Mubilvv, C.B., nnd Mr. Thomas J. Pittar colled nml csiuuiuod. Yrii.il 

1. (C7irt/m««.) You arc cbuinmin of the Bo.ird of assimilated, and tlio trade between Greot Britoiu .and 

sjui/isoi, Customs ?'-( -Hr- Y'e.s. Ireland placed on tUo footiujr of a eonstiog trade ? jh^soa 

2. How long liuve you held that office? — ^About The -1th George IV., chapter 2Q, somewhat altered the 

five years time during which these ad valorem dnlics, which 

3. {To Mr. Pillar.) You are Principal of the wcix retain^ iu tlie Second Schedule of the Treatv of 

Statistical Office of the Board of Custouw? — {Mr. TTnion, were to rcniiiin in force. That Act ropeidcd 

Pillar.) Yes. some of those duties, and then limited the time during 

4. ( To Mr. Murray.) Wc do not wish just now to which the others were to remain in force. But it «vas 

enter into the history of the Customs as far as it chapter 72 of 4 Geo. IV. which to some e-xtent assiini- 

relates to the financial ixlatinus between Great Britain latcd the tariff of the two countries. 

nnd Ireland, but merely to ascertain the mode in 6. Thatwos the final Act, passed mnnr years bel’ore 

which the figures coolain^ In the recent parliamentary nil dntie.s were made identical by Mr. Gladstone ? 

returns have been arrived at I should like, however, — It was the final Act The Act which fioullv made 

to call yoar attention to one or two general points, the tariff' for the two countries alike was an Act which 

AeUraUKof The Sistli Arliclc of the Act of Union contains, I waspassedinlhesixlli year ofGeorgc IV., chapter 111. 

believe, provisions ns to Customs duties on certain That finally assimilated tlio tariffs of the two 

goods imported from Great Britain to Ireland and countries. 

vice versd, but declares that with these exceptions all 7. Not as to spirits, I think ? — Not as to British 

prohibitions and bounties on the export of articles, the spirits, hut as to foreign spirits. lam referring to 

growth, produce, or monufaclure of either country to the tariff, not the Inland Revenue duties, 
the other shall cease and determine, and that the said B. Previous to 1823 there bad been separate Boards 

articles shall henceforth he exported from one country of Customs for Great Britain and Ireland, I think ? 

to the other without duty or bounty on such export. Yes, there had been. 

That is so, is it not? — (Mr. Murray) I think it is a 9. 'When were these absolutely amalgamated? 

fair statement of what tliat Act states. What is called There was a Commission appointed in 1817, which 
the Second Scliodule to that Act, I think, gives a list finally reported in 1822, I think, recommendin'^ tho 
of a certain number of articles which were to pay cij abolition of the separate boards ; and that was c^ed 
valorem duties for 20 years. out by an Act of 1823, vis., 4 George IV., cap. 23, 

5. Is it not the case that by the Act of 1823, the 30th which pot an end to the separate board^ both in 
and 40th George HL, chapter 67, all Customs were Scotland and Ireland. 

A 86S10. A 
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9 BOYiii ootncnnoir ok nn ratixoiiL BBiinoys BsmiK obiat bbitaik aks xbuiAKs : 



Mr.n.n. 10. AfliT tlio (laic «if tlii’ iimal^amafion of fiui 
Iwanl:*. mul for n loug liuu-. the .■‘lutistic-i only ^liou% 
I Hiink, 111” proi«i'lion iu wbicli C'lKloms j-uvenue 
t J alT la t. in rlic tim-e i-iiniitrii-::? — After the coiipting 

Acuivtatins witi’ estiililislied fit the ea<l of or the 

Uiiiic?'"’* beginning of there wore no statisticsi kept ns 

to file iniile between the two Cfiuntries. 

11. Tliere wi;s nuthing exeepl the nctmil cnsli 
colleeliou ? — The c»?h colKyiioii in eneli eoiintry. 
ProceaUiifs 12. No nttemjit was mmle till receully to a«^H‘rtoi4 
nen^irMoiSl ^ho ])roi>ortirius in which "ooil< were ccun'Hineil in 
o^^nlnimtton each country, null thiToforc the nctmil reyenne netn.'illy 
?um“lonof contribiiieil’by ciicli?— No; it wns not fill ISDO, I 
tiioihreo think, that the Chnncellor of tin- Exchequer told us 
ipgatKn.1. infonnation would Iw wanted for u committee 

which if was {-.roposod tn appoint. 

I. '{. Tlmt attempt to iu>certuin the proportions origi- 
jiatcil in the Chancellor of tlicExcheiiucr’s instructiuns? 
— Ii .lid. 

II. (-liven by him ill pnrstmuoe of an nmlertaking 
to Riippl}' the informution ? — Yes. iiersonal in.<trnetions, 
in some cases vcrlwliy, and in some .aises by private 
Icttor. There were no official inafru''tious sent. 

15. Can you produce tbe instruction or any pajXT? 
— The only in.«lrnotinn I can produce hnpponeti to bo 
one rather late. \l'o had verbal instructions at an 
eirlior tlato, hut I enn produee oiio whioli came ns 
late as S'ptomljcr 1S90. It was a letter which I 
received from the Chnncellor of the Exchequer when 
he was ahrutuh 

16. Will yon read it? — This is iithU'efi.''ecl to nio 
personally. ‘‘T am nnxion.« with reference to the 
“ propoMsl inquiry into the dnancinl jvlntioiis between 
•• Eiiglaml, Scotland, .and In'lmid, that both the 
“ Customs and Excise should giv.’ their host atlcu- 

tion to the collection of infonnation bearing npim 
“ tbc subject. Tlie statistics regarding the con- 
“ sumption of homo spirits .■Htcm to bo reliable, init 
“ we mnst ascert.ain .all wc can about the eousump- 
“ tion of the remftining ilntiable articles, such us 
“ l)ocr, foreign spirU#, ten. coffee, Ac., dried fruits, 
“ and tobacco. The Customs .should study how they 
“ can best fnmiah information a.s to tho shipments 
“ from England to Ireland, or rice rersd, of any of 
“ these gtmds, and the Excise must try inland to 

ohtiin infortuntioD with regard to consumption. 
“ As regrj^.s stnmjts and other forms of taxation, the 
“ situation is more complicated. I shall riiko the 
'• matter n2> imnicdialoly on my return to England. 
“ But 1 am anxions tlmt as much progres.s should ho 
“ made at oiieo as may bo possible.” That was 
<lnted 9th September 1890. A little Later on a copy 
of this was sent tn us officially. Tliat is tho only 
official deemment which we have directing iuforuiatioii 
to bo eollcctod. 

17. W'lmf, .slPiB worn taken by your Board in 
pnrsuonee of tlmt iimlraction ? — ft was veiy early 
known that our tigni'es g^veu ns collections -a'cre 
quite unreliable for the purpo.se in \"iow, and it must 
have been, 1 think, in June 1890 tlmt wo got instriic- 
tiors to got better information if wo coaid. Ab 
regards tho movement of British and foreign spirits 
and unmannfacture.1 tobacco, we could deal with 
them on account of the system of permits. Bnt the 
permits at that time were norecorded, so it was 
.lee’ded to send out instnictions that whenever a 
permit was issued a duplicate was to bo taken at the 
viimo time, and a.s lar ns foreign spirila and unmuiut- 
facturcil tobacco were concemetl, those dupliirafes wero 
to !« sent to the Statistical Office for Mr. Pitlar to 
work out, and any duplicateu that we got as regards 
British spirits we sent to tho Inland Bevence for 
them to make up their figures ivith. That was the 
first step which we took, and wo issued a general 
order, .lated 5tli July, giving instnictions on that 
point. (The onlcr was put iu, and Is es follows) : — 
•• Cu.-<tom Eonse, London, 5th July 1890. Duplicate 
“ permits in certain cases of delivery of bqiirits and 
“ numanufactured tobacco. The Board direct that, on 
“ and after tlie receipt of this oi'dej’, in eveiy case of 

tho delivery of foreign spirits and nnmauufACtnrod 



“ tobnero. duty paid, from any Customs bonded 
“ warehouse williiu the T’liitcd Kingdom, ns to which ■" 

'■ till' p«-rmit shows the ilvsliiintwii of the spirils or 

“ of the tobacco, as tin- case nmv be, tu be cither of “ 

“ tbo other two conntrie.s of tho Uuiiwl Kiiigiluui 
“ thnn that in which ‘ineli rpirifs or tobacco ,nre imiporiional 
“ cleared, i.c., England for Scothiud or irelanl, 

“ I^cotland for England or Irelnml, TrelanJ for 
“ England or iScotlaml, a ihqdicale of the fonn of kinpi.iw^ 

“ permit l»e made out mid forwarded on the day on 
“ which duty is jiaid, lo the Principal of the Statistical 
“ Office, Custom Ilmise. I/nnlon. Code paragraph 
“ 11!) is to be noted nccordingly. By milev of tho 
“ Board. E. T. Browse.” 

IS. No goods arc the snbjetd of these jieriuits 
excei>t spirits and nnmnnnfactm-cd tolmcco ? — No, 
niannfnctnrefl tobacco goes free. 'Wt have no hold 
at pi-csent over that. 

19. Twill uowreferyou toPnrlinmoiilary P.'ijjer.129 i^rllamen- 
of 1891, pages (> and 7. At those pagi-s there, is a ^^un'au 
ineniorandum marked A., prep.areil by the Boanl of 
Cuslom.s ihited .Jauumy 189J. Have you got it 

l>eforo yon ? — Yes. 

20. T’bc four articles of mncli importance, wliich 
are the subject of that ineraorandnm are, I think, 
foreign spirits. te.i, tobacco, and wine ? — ^Yos, thuy 
arc the nio-st important. 

21. No mention is made of foreign beer, I suppose? 

— ^Thc inqiortation of foreign beer into the ITiiiteil 
Kingdom after ail is not vciy much, ft only amounts 
to nhout -10,000 hanvls. 

22. ft romes in among “ail other articles”? — Tt 
would be among them. I do not imagine that the 
iuiporiiition of it into Ireland is very large. 

23. Tlie other arlleles, Itc.^ides llir four specially 
named, are cocoa, cliicury, coffee, and ilrieil I'niilH, 1 
think ? — Yes. 

24. And Ihey are of minor importance ? — Yi-s. 

25. Am I right in luidei'standiiig tli.at in the cn,se 
of ten, tolmcco, and wine., (ho only )Knio<l of at all 
exact statistics upon which the pro]iorlion of coii- 
snnqition in each country can he hnseil la that of llio 
four months ending Miiceh .31st, 1891 ? — Of Into years. 

Up to the time tho coasting trade was not free. IheitJ 
would he the staBatics on those points eonectly given. 

Bnt from tho time the coasting trade wns made frpo,tn 
1S90, ivhcu we got the directioms to try and find out 
as nearly as we could what the .actual consnai]ition 
was in eaeli kingdom, there were no memis of arriving 
even upproximiilely at tho facta of the case. 

26. Purh.aps you would he good enough to mid tba sialuclk*! 
memomndnm on page ,31 of that Beturn ?•— “The 

“ nccomp.anyitig adjusted .statement of the quantities 
“ of custoninblK articles consumed sevcitvlly in each 
“ of the three kingdom-s. in the year ended tlio 31at 
“ March 1801, has lx»en compiled on the following 
•' basis : — Upon the requo-st o/ tho Board of Cu>tom.s, 

“ returns wore furnished by the railway comi>anies of 
“ the Unitwl Kingdom ahotving the quantities of dnty- 
“ paid ten, coffee, mannfnetDTed tobnceo, and wine 
“ fonvavdeil by their lines for removal to oitlicr of 
“ the other divisions of the United Kingdom than 
“ tbe one in which the goods wero booked for con- 
« veyance in the four months ended .31st March 1891 ; 

“ and like returns were obtained from the various 
“ shipping companies of tho quantities of tliose goods 
“ removed constwiae between the three kingtloms 
“ after payment of duty. Tbe quantity of each 
“ article on which duty was octnoily paid in each 
“ kingdom was already known. In order to arrive 
“ at the true consumption it has only been necesKvry 
“ to add to tho quantities cleared for dnty in either 
“ kingdom, the amounts bronglit to that kingdom 
“ after payment of tlie duty nlscwhcre, and then by 
“ an inverse process to deduct from tho result so 
“ arrived at the quantities duty-paid in that division 
“ for consumptinti in tho otlier parts of the United 
“ Kingdom. Having in this way arrived at the 
“ consumption in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

“ of tbe articles mentioned during tbe four montlis 

already specified, the proportions so obtained were 
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MlIJUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Mr.a.Jr. •' npplifd to the entire revouae collectetl under each uamaniifnctuml tohscM, hut tLu (Iota not coTei the .Vr.ii.n, 

“ head of the tariff durins tho complete year. An uioveiueiil of rnnnufuctureil tobacco, iiotl with regard 

s JulTisui. ** foreign spirits, olhciut infonuation covering to ihc uiovemeut of lujinufoeturod tobacco the Infitud ^ 

“ — ; — ” a |)eHod of nine months was available, and as it Revenue tried to obtain informaciou for ns, but they 

“ was considered th.at the proportions shown by the failed. A inrge number of the nmuiifncturcrs declined f^rit»”con- 

lidsraof.' '• longer ])criod would afford a nicire ivlinhle basis of to take iiuy trouble to give tlioni information, nud nimpti'oiivr. 

“ estimate, the nine months’ proportions instead of those who ilitl were not in siidlcieut number to make 

“ llio ibiir months’ proportions were used in respect tlie rotnrn worth anything. 

rjf llnil article, livery pos^ibIo eiwe has been taken 37. Can yon tell ns (jjarcnlhelically) why the law P-Twit 
“ when dealing -with the mlwayaud shipping returns required penaitsastounnnmutiicturwriobacco .oud not 
“ to uvoid the inclusion of the same goods twice over, as to manufactured tobacco? — 1 cannot ml! you that, 

“ The railway, shipping, and other returus wliicU Then* b* uo tradition in the Customs of tho " 

“ hare served tm tho basi.s of the enlculatious in the reasem I'ov it ? — Kot that I know of. 

- st.atemeut given below were not available when the .’{}). And yon see no [nrticular reason? — The 

“ tigurr.« for the year 1SS9-90 (page 6 above) were articles have paitl duty, .and we have last our interest 

“ compiled. (.Signed) T. J. PiTTAii, Statistical in ttn-ni. 

“ Office, Custom House, Juno 29, 1H91.” 40. Why shouhl that I» the cose as to unnuin- 

27. All subsequent estimates (such, for instance, factiirod and not as to luiiiiufui'iui'cd? — Beemisc they 

as this one for 11:192-3, on page d of the Return of pay diif.y upon tho raw nrticle and then mauufactiux' it. 

.Tuly 1«93, S8-1) are based on this pi-riod of four A_s smm a.s tliey have iwid the duty we tiavr lost 

mouths, are they not? — Yes, with the exception of interest in the nrticle which Ihoy liuvc tiikni out for 

foreign spirits, becanse there we had tho permits raauufactnic. 

covi'ring the whole time. -11. Will you refer to the nirmoi-jinduni on pr^ 7 

28. But, with that esceplion, that has lK>en the of 329, 1.S91. It says there tlint “the Customs re- 

liasis of all the former cah-iilatioiis ? — Yes. “ turns show that llie maim>.actDreiI tolmeeu on which 

29. Have yon rea.-*on to bi*lieve that this period of “ duty was [wiid iu Irebiid, when added to thiit 

four muntli.- fairly repi-e.'outs the average ol‘ the year “ receivwl in u ilnty-paiil ctmditiun Iroui iln> other two 

1890-1 ill the east* i>f tea. wine, imd tolmecro ? — T “ kingdoms, amounts to only •ibout daO,UOO llis., 

would not say fairly. It only repiiwnts it, I think, “ wlietnis there is an I'xiwrt from Ireland of from 

iipproximaicly. It rcpre.seni.s I'nn-igii .spirits aeciu-atfly. ‘* 2,0fK),Ot)0 to 3.000,000 [Kiniulsitf (he uiaimfactnred 

30. Yon think it fairly represents a longer perioil 0^ '• mtide.” Ciin yon tell uh how that was iiscertained ? 

time? — Approximately it does. It is as near .ls we — I would wther Mr. Bittar shmild give that 

can go. ll is the only means wo have to cover- tliat inioriniiiiou. 

lougm- {HH-iod. 42. Let Mr. Pittar give tlio answer? — (J/r. 

Stailsticut 31. NViU yon explain the important |K>int why the Pillar.) In the ca** of the exiiorts from Iielaud to ‘ 

(«n™* statistics obtained tor these four months eanuotlicob- Great Britain, we applieil, in tlie llrst instance, to the 

dila»it' In eontinuonsly, if that is so ? — ^1 think we should momifuctnn'rs in Belfast and Ihtblin and the other lolwxo. 

have got uo statistics at all if it Imd not been for the prineiitul ]>oits of Irehuid (but elueffy Belfa*^ and 

personal inflncncc of Mr. Jackson, who was at that time Dublin), and we fonnd that we could not arrive at any 

.Secretary to the Treasury. Helindsomeucijoaintauce v«Ty good or reliable estimate of the quantity from 

with the directors of one of the lending lines in the what they were able totell us. We then were inducisl to 

I'.iugdoiu, and it was at. his iu.stigatlon, and, I may say, lookidirnnd for other information, imd wefomid that os 

with his pur-onnl iwsistaiieA.*, llm(. we put onrselves in tit Belfast, which was thepriudpal port vcinoci-ued, the 

eomiuiiuieaiion -with Jlr. Oakley, tlie seeretaiy of the Harbour Boanl (here kept accounts of their own for 

Railway Association, and through Mr. Jackson .and the purpose of them- dues, which showeil, vritli very 

Mr. Oakley the railway eoiiqtanies were induced to fair completeness, the total quuutitii-.s of Uilniceo which 

agive to make these returus for a period of three were cx[xirted from Belfii-^t. IVe wen- not able to 

months, beginning December. At a later period also, obtain a .similar account in Dnblin, and, tlierefoi-e, wc 

at Hr. Jackson's iiistigtitiou, they agreed to do it for had retort to the shipping t.-ompimies in Dnhiin, and 

one more month, so i>.s (o give us a period covering a from return-s wliich they rendi-red we were enubled to 

ffnanciul quarter, January, Eebruary, and March of compiio a total fur the port of Dublin. In other ports 

lB9l. the process varied according we found were able to 

32. And it would l>e, in your opiuloii, too much to get stnti.stics. For instance, at Wotorford we obtained 

n-sk of the companies to make that more continuous ? them by going tlu'ough tlio books of tho aliipping com* 

•—It was considered so then, .and I doubt veiy much jjunk-s. At Cork we were able to obtuiii a return fi-oro 

if we atiould persuade them to give na any information the Harbonr Board, and in that way the return of the 

now such as they then took 1 1n- trouble to give us. It exitorts from two to three million pounds was made 

wtiH done by them, I believe, at ouusidcruble exjiense, ont. 

and .at a great deal of trouble. 43. Is that im to any |xirticular year ? — ^Yes, that 

PoiTipn A® foreign spirits, the pro{K>rtions of con- was for the year 1889, 1 think. 

aacertaiued in the Keturu which I 44. Before this inquiry was started ? — Yes. I may 
»nmp ou . referred to, 334, 1893, for the year 1892— 3. Is perhaps explain in this way. When the Chancellor of 

that for the whole year ? — Yes, that would be for the the Exchequer’s minute came, directing inquiries to be 

whole year, 1892-3. The dnplicata permit system mode, I first of all, by desire of the Board of Cnstoms, 

was in f^ull operation. commimii-nted with the railway companies in London 

34. And from that time will the collection of these to see what conld be done. They took every possible 

statistics ns to spirits lie permanently maintained ? — trouble to satisfy us, but said at once that they could 

Yes. do nothing ns to the jwst. Their records were of such 

35. Will yon explain why that permanent record a nature that they did not convey the information in a 

c.an bo made in the casu of spirits and not as to other form that would be of any use for the making of tbeso 
goads ? — The law requires that any quantity of spirits returns as to the past. But they offered to conaiiler, 

in excess of one gallon shall uol be moved without a and ultimately, ns von .are aware, did effect a method 

permit. Therefore .any movement of spirite, either by which statistics wore obtained for a short specified 

foreign or British, in excess of one gtdlon, must be ac- period. They offered to eonrider a inetlioil of setting 

coiupaoieil by a {Msrmit, uiul wi* Iiave copies of the up miic-hiucry to do this if the Uovermnent urgeutly 
duplicate permits now sent In us ns regaixU foreign desired it, but they said it would be very troublesome, 
spirits, uud to the Inland Revt-nue ns i-egaiaLs British Meiinwhili*, as thtd. was a matter that involved a good 
upirits. deal of discussion, I went to Ireland at the direction 

36. And. theitsfore, without changing the law you of the Board of ('ostoms to see whether we could 

ennnot inBi.at upon any system of that kind being es- get any alalietics as to tlie past that could be laid 

tended.to other article ?— No ; we have it as regai-ds before the eoutemplatad Committee of the Hooso of 
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ifr. t.j: Commons. Tlierefore. wlipii I visitoil Irelnnd, I 
Pi^r. gpircied the yem- 1889 (the last complete calendar 
6 JlUj isw. ypnr), and endeaTouted to get stuliptics from tlio 
books of those various bodies whom I have named, 
Rt^irni: which would enable ns to present figure.s for a full mid 

lohncD. .Tonapletevenr, mthout waiting for the reiurn wiiicU 
the railway companies wen' ccm>idt*riag. That is liow 
tUe first figm-es came to he compiled. 

45. That accounts for iho year Iwing a past year, 
two years before, and not the year of your inquiry ?— 
Quite ao. 

46. Coming to the figure of from two to three 
million pounds, do you think that the quantity can be 

ifr n.n. more exactly ascertained ? — (^fr. Miirrai/.') I should 
j/«rro».' doubt it, with tl)c pre.scDt machiuery. 

47. You woold not go through the process that Mr. 
rittar has e.xploiued ngoin ? — I do not think it would 
give us niiycbiug more accurate than what we have 
got now, because various deductions liave to lie inadc 
from the figiire.s we did get. AVe have to reckon the 
tare of the packages, for in-st-mce, which has to bo done 
rallicr roughly, but it has to bo taken oil’ tbo amount 
which is smd to be exported to England. 

48. That is marked, I suppose ? — It was taken on 
an average, I lielieve. But I do not think, unless wo 
get some other legh^lativc powci^, we sbonhl bo able 
by any process to obtain more reliablo information 
than what ^ro jiut fonvarU. 

]j,iert 49. Passing for the moment from tobacco, you have 
Bud not found it possible to estimate, according to these 
•umpdo^t. papers, even for a short period, the proportions in 
which cocoa auU dried fruits are consnined ? — Eo, 
cocoa and dried fruits wo havo uo figures about. As 
regards coffee wo got some from the railways, an<l that 
enabled ua to make colFi>e rather more neenrato tlian it 
was before. 

50, So that it has been found necessary in a table of 
contribution to divide the revenue derived from those 
minor articles in proportion to tbo population ? — To 
tbo popnlation. 

Chicajy- ** dried fruits and 

coniump. oliicory and cocim ?— Y’es. 

tion ot jj2_ jg ju yQyj opinion, possible by any reasonable 

process toobtmu the true proportion o! contribution a.« 
to these articles? — Under an extended system of 
permit it would be, not otherwise, I think. 

63. That is to say, if yott extended it from spirits 
and immanufactured tobacco to all articles ? — ^Wcll, to 
all articles to which it was worth applying it. Some 
arc too small to moke it worth the trouble. 

54. Ton would not recommend that? — It depends 
upou what is required. I should lie very sorry to 
recommend it, because I think it would be a great 
interference with trade, and most inconvenient to 
traders. But if it was only for a short time, po.'tsihly 
it might be tolerated. 

55. As far Ai coffee is conrenmd, we may lake it the 
difficulty has been removed?— I think so, to a con- 
siderable extent, hut tlic revenue derived iram it is 
so small. The total revenue is only lSO,OOOf. a year 
fur the United Kingdom, and the pro{H>rtion of that 
paid by Ireland would bo so very small it would be 
hardly worth while taking any .ste|is about it. 

Srlfct Com- 56. Going to the Report of the Select Committee of 
papers prepored by a Mr. Fisher, who 
of. ' was n journalist, 1 believe — at 327 of the Appemlix to 
the Report, showing the consumption of tobacco, sugar, 
tea, wine, spirits, and mnltin England, Scotland, and 
Ireland at various dates. Do you happen to havo 
that ? — I saw it the other day, but I did not study it 
at all. We have it in tho office. 

67. In your opinion could any return with your 
present materials and powers, simitar to that of Mr. 
Fisher, be moie than very roughly correct ? — ^No, 
because after 1824 we posse.ss no means of making a 
return of tliat unLure. As soon ns ever the coasting 
trade became free we bad uo means of compiling any 
figures like Mr. Fisher put in. They must have 
been based upon the collections only. 

58. (Mr. Saxton.) It might be coiTeot up to 1820, 

1 suppose P-'I tbinlc it might be correct, 1 might 
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.almost say, to the end of 182.3, because the Treasury iir.u.jj. 
Minute which established the coasting trade on a free 
Iwsis was not ts.'iued till the end of October 1823. 

Therefore up to that time there would have been the * *' 

regular statistics between tbc two coautries. m^tui 

69. The average for three years ending 1860 wouhl issi: iLpurt 
be specuiative ?— Quite so. I think I s.aw that thi.s 
table WHS based upon collections. “Thu Irish reliinus 
“ are calculate J aloiu; on the articles wliich pnitl I'ui.y 
*• in Ireland, which does not include her eutirc con- 
“ sumption.” Therefore tltp.se were based only upon 
the 8um<' information .as wu gave to the. Cliaucellor of 
tho Exchequer before he directed us to try and collect 
information ns to tbe real auiounts contributed. 

60. {Chairman.) In fact the word iii the return 
put ill by Mr, Fisher on that occasion, “coiisunipd,” 
ought more strictly to have heoii duly paid ” ? — Yes, 
just so, except ms I havo aiiil up to 1823. 

61. I do not know wheilier you hapjioned to notico 
the figures given ns to tea in I860, when Great 
Britiiin is said to Imvc cousnmod 64,0(X),000 lbs. of 
tea and Irelaml only 10,000,0(10. That would not ho 
a probnhlo figure, would it ? — I could not say. It is 
one-sixth part. 

62. (Mr. Sc.rfon.) Havo you the proportion of Tpb: rm- 
population in that year heforo you? — No. I think 

tluit might ho fairly accurate. They consume now 
22,(X)0,000 lbs. n year, roughly speaking, in Irelaml. 

Then the population was much larger in 1860 thnu it 
is now. 

6.3. And smaller in Grant Britain? — And siiiallor 
in Great Britain. 

G-J. I understand you to say that from the timo of 
the coasting trade legislation in 1824, up to the timo 
when this recent adjustment began, you bad no statistics 
except wbat Uiu Cliairman described ns tho casli 
collections ? — Wp bad no .stnlistuai except those of 
collection. 

65. Was this ndjustiiiPiit oC Lord Welby's memo- Tnioconin- 
randuin of 1801 the first nielliodic.'il effort iliut was 

made to ascertain what you call tlio true contribution 
of Ireland ? — It was tho first attempt inmle to come 
approximately to it. We knew it conld not bn a tnio 
one, but we nimle it as near as wo couhl approxi- 
mately. 

66. Would the figures of the official returns from 
the time of the legislativo Union up to 1824 represent 
what you now call the true contribution? — They 
wouhl. Wo have got figun-s giving the actual con- 
tribution to the revenue, and we liave got figurtato 
show accumtcly the exports and imports of every 
article np to tlint time. 

67. So that the return.s of the Irish revenue from 
1800 to 1824 would iiidicntc approximately tho con- 
sumption iu it eland? — Probably. If the tobuco manu- 
facture was going on in Irelaud at that time I should 
duubc very much if tliere was the same quantity of 
tobacco exported to England, so thnl, perhaps the 
amount of tobacco which was importeil into Ireland 
repn'sented more nearly during that jieriod tho true 
consumption of Ireland. 

68. The returns of revenue From 1824 to 1889-90 

that is for about 66 years — woulil rcprescut simply 
the duty paid in Ir^nd? — The revenue returns 
would. 

69. And if you endeavoured now to ascertain what, 
was tho true contribution cf Ireland during that 
period on the principles recently applied, how would 
you endeavour to do it?— From 1823 and 1824 
upwards ? 

70. Yes ? — We have no means of doing that. 

71. So far ns revenue relates to articles of con- 
sumption, 1 suppose the only way ofadjosting now tlie 
revenue for that long period would bo to apply some 
test of comparative population? — That would be a 
very rough one I am afraid. The comlitions of tlie 
population would vary so much. It is almost impos- 
sible to make out anything reliable upon that basis, I 
think. 

72. The standard of life ?— Yes, the standard of 
life in tho two kingdoms, 
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Mr. n. n. 73- I notice tliat moat of your recent ailjnstmcnt 
really ratlier depeml, when you como to look into 

■ it, upon population ? — Only os regjirds cocoa an«l dried 

s J uly 189 4 . fruits, and “ all other articles,” and that represeuts a 
Hc'thnrinf very small proportion of tho total menuo. It is only 
350,OOOA 

71. Yes, Imt you see, under tho head of tea, for 
instance, that you have made the correction. “ This 
“ corrt'ciion makes the total actual consumption of tea 
“ in that (Uvisioii of the kingdom approximate to tho 
“ average consumption of tho United Kiugdoin as a 
“ whole, namely, 4'91 lbs. per head (1889) ” ? — I beg 
your pardon. I do uol know which return you refer 
to. 

75. I am looking at page 6 of the rntura 329 of 
1891 ? — Yes, «ve have got later iufomiatiou than that. 
On page 6 we Itnd got none of the infonnation from 
the railways. The bU»r returns were based on the 
infonnaiioD which r/o got from the railways during 
those four mouths. If you turn to list 334, which 
gives llif contribution for the year 1802--3, you will 
seo that tea, to'mcco, nud wine were given by propor- 
tions nscertoined for 1890-9J from rail^vay returns. 

7G. Does that refer to Hr. Pittar’s memoi-andiini on 
page 31 of the earlier paiwr ? — Yes. 
inessnot 77. He aays there, confining ourselves for the 
moment to tea, that you obtained from the railway 
corapaiues a return showing the amount of tea for- 
warded from one country to another, in the four 
months ending 31st March 1S9I, and likewise from 
tho various sUippuig comiumics ? — Yea. 

78. Do I uuilerstand you to say that the roturns 
obtained for those four months have formed the basis 
of all the calculations since ? — Yes. 

79. There has been no fresh inquiry? — No fresh 
iuquirv-. We were directed by the Treasury not to 
mue any farther inquiry on tbat subject about May 
or June 1891. 

80. So that tho correctness of tho adjustments of 
revenue in regard to tea for the five years up to March 
last depends altogether, first upon the correctness of the 
figures given for the four months, anil, secondly, upon 
the degree to whicli those figures corivctly ivpresent 
tho figures since ? — They depend upon the iofomiullou 
we obtaiue*! from the niilway companios duriug thoso 
four mouths, aud upon the amount actually collected. 

81. But, of course, the object of iho figures is to 
qualify the conclusions drawn from the amount 
actuallv collected? — ^Yes, but those railway returns 
enabled us to judge how mnch was passed back from 
Ireland to Scotland or to England — how much of the 
tea which was .sent to Ireland passed bock again from 
Ireland, Scotland, aud England, and show the true 
proportion 

82. When you refer to the collection as another 
element of adjustment, is not that somewhat in- 
accurate ? The collection is tho thing we are adjusting ? 
— Yes, I think I should have left out tho collectiim. 

S3. The collection is what we are adjusting ? — 
Just so. 

Aojuitaeiii 81. Firstly, then, the value of this s.vstcm of ad- 

ot revenue, jugtmeot, go far astea is concerned, depemls upon the 
absolute con'ectness of the figures ^ven by the rail- 
way companies for thc»o four months ? — Yes. 

S.*). And tlipu, secondly, it depends upon the extent 
to which the figures for thoso four months may have 
been truly representative of what happeneil since ? — 
Yea, we have applied tho same proportion which we 
found in 1891 to some subseqnent years. 

86. {Chairman.) Up to the present time ? — Uptc 
1892-93, tho last year for which we have sent in a 
return. 

87. {Mr. Sexton^ I should like you to make it more 
clear to tlie Commisaion in what way you applied the 
figures of tho four months to the subsequent years ?— 
I will state it in this way. The ac^ustments wore 
arrived at in this manner. First, the panod taken was 
the four months to which the inilway retnrn was 
»pUoable. The total oonsumption in the United 
^ngdom of an article, say during those fonr 



months w.as first taken out. 1 will pul in the actual 
calculation. 

88. How did you ascertain the total consumption ? jjujjiui. 

—Wo got that from O'lr own books at the Custom 

House. ' 

89. {Sir David Barhour^ They show the duty 
paid which you assume to represent the consumption P 
— Tliey show the duty paid. 

90. {Mr. Scxlon) It is by tho total duty? — Y'es. 

The ([uantity which paid duty in Euglaud was 
ascertuined. To this was added the quantity which 
was removed duty paid from Ireland and Scot- 
land to England. Prom this total a deduction was 
made of the quantities which u’cre romored duty paid 
from England to Ireland and Scotland. Tho total 
quantity rims consumed in England during tliosc four 
moDtlis Wits ascertained, amt the per-eentngc whicli 
tiic}' bore to the total consuuicrl during the period in 
the United Kingdom wn.s ascertained. 

91. Yoti have figures which show how the process 
was carrier! through ? — TIow the process was carried 
through. 

92. The method you Iiavo deacrilwil appenr-s to be 
a sound method It tvas the only method we hud, 1 
think. 

93. You luive no donht of your aitility to carry out 
that principle ? -I think as regards tea we were pretty 
safe, heenuse tho tea goes in its own package.’’, the 
chest, the half chest, and the quarter cliest. There 
i& no mistaking the tea when it is moved. This is 
the calculation by which the consumpiiou of ten in 
Engluud, Scotland, and Ireland respectively in tho 
four months ended 3 1st Mni'ch 1801 was oacertaiued. 

{See Table on ne.vt jiatjc.) 

94. It appears there that Iralaud consumed one- 
seventh of the whole ? — Yes. something like it. 

05. I suggested at the uuUet tliat the resiilu 
appeareil to follow very c!o.scly the teat of population ? 

— I do not object to the popuiniion test at tho present 
time; but what 7 ventured to say just now was I 
thiuk that the population test, applied nt an earlier 
date, wheu the couditiou of Ireland was difierent to 
what it l.s now, would not help us to arrive nt any fair 
conclusion. When you put that questiou to me some 
quarter of im hour ago it referred to a much earlier 
period than the present time. 

00. Yes, I began by endeavouring to ascertaiu from 
you whether tho application of a population test 
would enable you, for u period from 1824 lo 1800, to 
approximate tho adjastmcnis of the more recent 
years? — I should still, for tho reasons I gave, not 
object to, but pluce little rclinace upon a calculation 
made on that basis. 

97. There apiKsars to be very little movement of 
tea, scarcely any, from Scotland or Ireland to Eng- 
land ? — ^No, the rea goes to where it is consumed, as 
a rule. 

98. About half of the tea comsumed in Ireland is 
duty-paid there, and the other half is imported from 
England ? — Yes, tlie great bulk of the duty ou tho 
tea which is cousnmed in the United Kingdom is, in 
point offset, paid in London. 

99. Do I uuJerstand you to say that it would be Fov«tser 
difficult to obtain ’ for the future by any method 
sta^stics to ascertain the fignres ? — Witli the powers putment 
we have at present got, and which we are willing to 
enforce. 

100. That is lo say, yon are willing to euforce the 
powers yon have got ? — No, I am not Thera ore 
powers which we have got, but I should he very sorry 
to enforce them. 

101. It would be desirable, in order that wo may 
know the facts, that we should know what powers 
you would like? — We have powers over the coasting 
trade ns complete os we could wish to have by statute, 
but wo do not exercise those powers. We leave the 
coasting trade as free as wo can possibly leave it. 

Sut every coasting ship ii by law bound to keep a 
cargo book, and in that cargo book it is sapposed to 
enter details of its cargo, but os » rule they never do. 
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Four IkloDths endeil 
31st Maccll 1891. 


Touil Consumpiion 




Qoautidt.4. 


in tbe Four Months. 


EN’GLiVXb. j 

Ti-a ou whicIi iliiiT was pnicl in EncIauJ 


37,317,997 


<14,624,873 


„ impottotl from Scntlimil, diUy jaiiil - - - - i 

Iri-l;iD(l „ • * * ' ' 

PeUutl „ »«nt to .'Scoiiaoil, Jatr jmiil ... 

„ „ „ L'clmid „ - - - • 

„ rctamod for coosmupdon in Kn;tliinil . • • 


17,14n 

37,331,060 

3,9tl*r390 

VA),SC3 

S,3CS.1>3S 

4<.t,18S,7M 


Pur cent. 76*1 


SCOTLAND. 

Tea on ivhich duty mis paid in Scotlnnrl . . - - 

p importoJ from Kii^Iiiad, (buy pnid ... 

,. „ Itvlanil „ . . - - 

Deduct „ sent to Enjjlund, duty paid .... 

„ M Ireland 

„ rrlainttl for vonsumption in Scotlnad - 


i 

3,3S9,60S 

S, 907, .391) 1 

' 13,869 

— 6,510,804 

1 16,533 

1 98,813 

nr., 386 

6,895,338 


Per cent 9 '9 


JREbAND. 

Tea wliicii duty WHS paid ill Ireland - 

., imporfeil from EiiKloud, duty paid - . - 

„ SciitInncI i> - - 

Deduct „ sen; tu Eu}f'='''d, duty [mid .... 

„ n II Scotland .... 

„ rotuioed for eonsuuiptiini in Irelaiul ... 


4,317,270 

4,455,562 

93,813 

e,li71,65l 

17,146 

13,869 

31,01.5 

1 9,040,6:10 


Per cent. 14*0 




(Signed) ' 


r. J. PlT'l'An. 



■pn%njnof Jilost of t.lie cavgoftf, tov iiiHCancf, l«l\vBen Euglaud 
vwiuc'i)^’ niul Irpland are -what urn collet! gi'iioral cm-goes, and 
iiarti-:ctit all tUey will put in tbelr cai;go book is •* general 
InrtSd^* wgti.” If we were to try to enforce tbe power 
wbieli the law gh'CR ns against the constiug trade, and 
lompel them to keep these cargo hooks in the way wa 
might compel them to do, we should hamper trade to 
a degree that the trn«li' would nerer stand. 

102. There is a duty cast upon llwt jierson in charge 
of the ship. Ton say there is a cargo book ?— The 
captain of a coasting vessel is hound b)' law to keep 
a i-argo book in fall detail. VVe do not insist upon 
that. 

10.1. IVlien you say in full detail, Jo you mean he 
is Iwund to si>pcify the qruiutity of every article 
cjirrierl ? — Yes. 

104-. Of course, if tliat law w(?re wiTieil out, it 
vronld l>e a very eompicte rts-onl ? — It wotJiI he a fsiir 
record, but 1 think if wc atlumpted to entry it out 
now, after 50 odd yeai^ of iVuoloiu, we should find 
ourselves in great difficulty. 

lOo. 1 am not making any suggestion, yon under- 
stand, O.S to the enforcement of the law ; I am merely 
ondeaTonring to ascertain the facts. The cargo book, 
if it were tilled up occumtely os the law intends, 
would aSord precise inforiDution as to che quantity of 
cnclk iirticle on board ? — It would. 

106. Is it the unifonu practice to ignore tiie law in 
that respect ? — ^Tes, I may say the ])racdce is uniform. 
As regards a great number of tbe steamers which 
trado hotweeu England and InJand, and many of the 
otlier Etonmors too, they hn\ a what they call a general 
Iriuiaire, and the condition wo instTl on their general 
transire is that we shonid have access to their hooks 
ill the office instead of tbe cargo book being kept 

107. The book being kept in the way the law 
directs. I think you said the only eutiy made in the 
cargo book where ebipn carry general cargo is simply 



“general largo”? — It ia vnry short indeed, and little rnwMsfli 
more than u formal compliance with the law. 

lOfi. C4iving no particular information ? — No. porimont 

109. Tlien instead of availing yourself of tbe law 
svith ri'gard to cargo, whicli officially or uon-officially 
has been forgotten by common consent, yon apply at 
tho office. Ito you mean at tlio offices of the shipping 
compauies ? — Tes. For instance, I may saiy that when 
wo tried to get the infurinatiou from tbe shijiplng com- 
panies we remindetl them, in the general order which 
we issued, of tho power which wo lied got. Li the 
genera] order which wc issued on October 16th, 1H90, 
after directing cur officers to obtain the best informa- 
tion they conUl, weatkled; “ In obtaining the necessary 

information it should ho explained to the various 
“ cniTicrs that the Board are desirous of intorfoiing 

Its little as possible with tlieir bnsiness, hut at the 
“ some timo reminding tlieui, wlicre necessary, that 
“ by tho ninth section of tho Act 42 & 43 Victoria, 

“ chapter 21, they are bouud to enter in the cargo 
“ liuoKS of every ve&sel in the coiLsting trade the 
“ description and quantities of tbe various goods token 
“ on board each voyage, and that on the transire 
“ bonded goods must be dislinguiabeil from tho foreign 
“ goods, and that onless atTunsements arc made to 
“ otherwise supply tbe reqaired information, it will 
“ be necessary that these provisions of tlie law should 
“ bo sti-ietly carried out.” It wos a kind of warning 
that they should give us tbe information that we were 
asking for. 

110. That Act which yon ore quoting is the Customs 
Consolidation Act ? — The Customs Consolidation Act 
is 39 A 40 Viet. cap. 36, but it practically contmos 
tho iinwers given in the Act -12 .& 43 Viet. cap. 21. 

111. I understand, &om Mr. Fittar’s memorandum 
of tbe 29th dune 1891, that you applied both to tho 
railway companies and to the shipping companies ? — 

T.1S. 
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jfr.JI.JT. 112. What is tlip main railway route for these 
gtiCkls to IiX'lamI ? — i should say llu' greatest propor- 
— tion go hetween Liverpool and Belfasl, aud Dublin 
a juiy la a Holylieud, iiud Greunort'. TIktc is uLso, of course, 
JWa n^utea n cousideratjie line betweeu Bristol and Waterford. 

113- Ciistomablcgoodslirst imported into the United 
Eiiigdom at tJrer[>oo!, aud ilien sent to Ii'ebnd, 
would biirdly Iw .sent at all by railway, would Uiey ? 
— No, they would go direct from Liv<'rpool to Belfast 
or Dublin, as a rule. 

114. Tlien I suppose London is the other chief 
point, iu Englimd of e.vport to Iivlaud ? — I would not 
siiy time. Bri.stol bus got a large export, I believe, to 
Irolaud. I could uut answer that off-band. 

113. Would it be the case there ns at Liverpool, 
that the goods wotild be retvived at Bristol for slip- 
lui'iit and sent by shipuient to Ireland? The rail- 
wiys would not iuterveno ?— Thtiy might have gouo 
to Bristol from Loudon. 

116. That would make London the point of de- 
parture ? — In many cases it would. 

1 17. Arc tlicsu customable gooils when sent from 
London to Irehmil usually sent by sea? — A large 
quantity go by sea. I could not say what pro- 
portion. 

118. Tho railwap concenie<l would be railways 
cominiinicaliug between London and Ireland ? — The 
lailways couimuuicatiug iK-twceii London and Ireland 
nil- in many cases also sea cnrriei-s. That is one 
reason why tlie iiifonnatiou we got from tho railways 
we considered wn> of so useful a character. 

119. Would yon .say that Loii<lon is the chief point 
of export of rusluroable goods to Ireland or Liverpool ? 
— I would not. answer that. Yon w-e Gla.‘^ow cx- 
porT-H to Trelaiid. There is a very largo trade between 
Uinsgowiiud Belfast, fur instance, anil Glasgow and 
Dubliu. I slioultl liave to make iutjuiries Iwforo I 
could givt- you any satisfactory answer on that point. 

ISO. I suppose if you name Loudon, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Bristol, then yon liavc named the 
principal ports ? — Yes. 

121. Take the London and North-Western Bail- 
way Company ; they ai'c land and fccu carriers ? — They 
are. 

122. Would the customable goods sent from 
London or any other point in England by that rail- 
way for cxjiort to Ireland be scot by the boats of tbc 
conijunics ? — Yes, they probably all go by die com- 
pany’s boats to the North Wall, or to Greenore. 

123. So that that comiiuny is in nn excellent 
position ? — Yes. 

124. (il/r. Wolff.) A very largo quantity goes by 
Fleetwo^, does it not? — I could not say what 
(|uamlty goes that way witbont inqnity. 

120. {Mr. Sexton.) That company has control of 
the whole route from the point of departure to the 
point of import? — Yes, it has. 

126. They would be in an excellent position to 
give information ? — They would be. 

127. In other cases the land aud sea carriers are 
different by the same route ? — ^1 think the Great 
Western has vessels from Milford to Waterford, and I 
think they also have vessels going to Cork from 
Milford. 

128. But there ore cases in which the railway 
company is u ilifforent compaoy from tho sea-carrying 
company ?-— Yet. I think from Barrow, for instance, 
thei'c is a distinct shipping company. 

{Mr. IVolff.) I tlunk not. The Midland Bailwuy 
Company has vessels to Barrow. 

1^. {Mr, Sexton.) Mr. Pittar says that every 
^wsaible care has been taken, when d^iug with the 
raOway and shipping returns, to avoid tlie inclnsion of 
the same goods twice over ? — Yes, because in the 
Order which wo sent out on the 26th November 1890, 
when tlie railway companies had agreed to give us the 
informatioD, we told tbc shipping companies “ The 
“ shipping companies are to be iiaksd to include 
" therein only the goods booked locally by themselves 

at their shipping ofGces for tranamisaion to either 
“ of the other two divisioas of the United Kingdom, 



“ than the one in wbicli ‘iioli slupping office t '‘iiiiated," Vr. n. n 
50 ns to keep cieiiv :iuy gooib wiiicli were included ii- 
tbc rnilway returns I’limi iii-io beii:^ iucItiJod in the jT. Jj-. 
shipping rctiirtis. They winvouly ti. liiriiulc iu thoir _L_ 
rvtnviis wliat tlioy Incully bonked. for'frbSS" 

130. Do you think that effectual fur ihc pmposc? trmJe 
— Well, we hope so. 

1.31. Of course wo undersbuid that there bare been Cm-tonu 
idGntical duties on nil articles since a long lime past ?“4j“ 
iu the three countries? — Identical C'uMouis ibitics. 

The duties ou British spirits, which arc luliind 
llevenue, were different. 

132. Not of recent yeaiv? — Not since 1660, I 
think. I tliiiik Mr. Gladstone made them ccpiol. 

{Urrl irdbi/.) ISSs. 

133. {Jlr. , Seaton.) They were assimiliiled finally in 
1858? — Yes. 

134. Therefore of course it is obvious that the 
reveune officials Lave bad no pnniculiiv interest iu 
spjiaratiDg the quantitic.s cou.snuipj ? — We Lave had 
no interest whatever iu it. 

135. None whatever ? — No. 

136. soon us the duty was paid your official 
interest ceased ? — Our official interest ccasrtd. 

137. Now a somewhiii new state of affairs has permit 
nrUeu, ami may develop, ami it becomes important to 
consider bow, not for four monilis but ns a peiTDimciit cxiciwiiMi 
luiitter, ihe true ]iropartious should be nseertniacd. 

Have you any siio're.stion to make ? — I have coiisiderwl 
the subject a goisi ilenb My opinion is thb-, though 
of course the differeut trades wouLI op)inse it, I 
tliiuk that if information is neecssiuy the system 
which would give least disturbance to trade would 
Ih 5 an extension of tbc jicrmitsysteni. I would extend 
it to pretty ni'iirly all tbo articles meiilioneil here in 
tliis list, except to cocoa and coffee, and ‘‘all other 
articles.” 

138. Just a word about that. There ore foiu' items 
in this Memorondnm of the Boani of Customs, cocoa, 
chicory, anil coffee, and dried fruits, and it appears 
tbut the toul reveuno of the United Kingdom from 
them in the year is less than a million ? — ^Yes, a 
great deal less. 

139. And then Irdnud’s sliai'c after mijnstment is 
olmut 100,0001.?— About 70,0001. 

1 10. So that I do not tliink we need trouble with 
any minnte inquiry 7 — I should omit them from any 
sdic-mc of the kiud I suggest. 

141. I should propose in any inquiry not to give 
you any trouble on those beads. Will you kindly 
give us your opinion as regimls the others ? — I would 
Itc inclined myself to extend it to dried fruits. I do 
not think there wtmld 1 k' any great trouble about that. 

Foreign spirits we nli'cady b.ave accurately under tlie 
law. I do not ihiok it would interfere vciy much 
with the tea trade, though of coarse like any other 
trade they would object. 

142. It conceres a veiy laigo figure? — Tea is a 
large item. Then, aa regards tobacco, we have it 
ouly os regards the leaf tobacco. What we want is to 
huve it applied to tho mannfactaved tobacco, including 
cigars. 

143. Wine ? — I should apply it to wine also, and I 
think perhaps there would be less objection in apply- 
ing it to wine, because many of the wine mercb^ts 
arc also spirit merchants, and they are accustomed to 
the use of the permit iu sending out Iheir spiiits. 

144. A good many of us are non-officials aud we Pamit 
have to derive the hegianing of our information from 

you. Could you brioSy describe tbo working of the 
permit system as it stands ? — I have a copy of 
the permit here. I may say any man who is going 
to remove unmanufactured tobacco or spirits has 
to put in what he calls a request, and the request 
and the permit ore, practically speaking, the same 
document. The upper part of it Is the request of the 
merchant to remove his goods. The latter pari is 
where the Customs or Inland Bevenno officer rigns, 
and his signatore is the permit. The request and 
the permit are one doemnent. 

A 4 
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145. To move it fix*m where it is at the time ? — If 
it is in London and they want to move it to Newcastle, 
for instance. 

146. Is it under the control of the Customs or 
Excise? — The Customs or Excise. 

147. Before removal ? — Before removal. They 
have to apply tor this permit ns regards both leaf 
tobacco and any spii'its, foreign or British. 

148. Unmanufactured tobacco and all spirits ? — AH 
.spirits, foreign or home made. 

149. Must tills he a removal from one of the three 
countries to another of them ?~Tes, it may be a 
removal anjnvhere. 

150. It cannot be removed at all without a permit ? 
— It coniiut he removed anywhere without a permit. 

151. Then when you want to adjust the figures as 
hetween the three countries, you take the permits that 
iudieam the removal from one country to another? — 
Yes. 

152. You select them ? — Yes, I will first take the 
tobacco permit : “ I request a permit to remove from 

so-and-so to Mr. So-acd-so of so-and-sOj in the 
“ county of so-and-so, the quantity of tobacco specified 
“ below ; to be sent out by a certain time in the day 
“ .and conveyed by a carrier, it may be, or it may be by 
“ ship. Dated so-and-so. Duty paid by so-and-so, 
“ and bond given by so-aud-90 for the removal.” Then 
below are the marks, the numljera, the net weight, 
and the packages. Then comes at the bottom, “ The 
“ proper duties having been paid, or bond having 
“ been given, the above-named tobacco may be 
“ delivered.” That is signed by the Customs officer 
or the Inland Kevenue officer, and the permit goes 
with the goods. 

153. And all goods referred to in such a document 
arc in the absolute control of the Customs until 
removal — Under the control of tlic Cnstoms or the 
Excise. I do not thiuk they can remove any greater 
quantity than a gallon of spirits without taking out 
a permit. 

154. Do tliose permits invariably find their way 
back to your department ? — They did not. They do 
now, because under the Order which we issued in 
1801 wc have duplicates to secure complete know- 
ledge. 

155. What was the system before that refona ? — 
There was only a single permit which went with the 
goods, but now we have a duplicate of that permit, 
which comes to the Statistic.al Office as regards 
foreign spirits and uiimannfueturod tobacco, and as 
regards British spirits to the Inland Ilcvenue. So 
that we have got a complete record of the move- 
ment of those .articles. 



I5G. Are thi^se permits detach.-d documents, or arc 
they ill a hook ? — Detached. 

157. Who has the custody of them before they are 
filled ? — They go with the goods which are removed. 

. 158. If a trader wants to remove goods, wherc does 

lie get the permit ? — He would apply to the Inland 
Bevenue or to the Customs officer wherever the goods 
arc. 

159. The forms are in your custody ? — Yes. 

160. (Zord J^arrer.) If I order six dozen of wjiisky 
from Dublin, which has paid duty, is it necessary 
that the manufacturer should get a i>erinit in order 
to send it to me in England ? — Yes. 

161. (i?fr. Wolff.) Even after it has paid duty aud 
is in his own possession ? — Yes, he cannot move it. 

1G2. Not e ren after he has got i( in his own shop ? 
— No, he caimot move it without permission. 

163. {Chairman.) Suppose tliat I have in my 
cellar here in London a cask of whisky, what then ? 
—You are not a dealer. It is the dealei' who must 
doit. 

16L {Lord Farrer.) If a dealer sends it to a 
priT’ate person he must have a permit ? — Yes. 

165. (C7iatmaji.) Private people do not require 
permits for moving any amount ? — Not that I know 
of. 



166. Either of spirits or unmannfactuied tobacco ? Ur.n.u. 
— I think not, because it is already known to have 

paid duty. 5 JoiyTssi 

167. (Mr. Sext07i) How does this permit relate to ' 

tho time of payment of duty. Does it at all? — No. 

It is a kind of revenue check’iipon it, that is oil. wpiaiued, 

16.S. It may have been paid at any time before ? — 

Yes. 

169. {Chainnan.) Is it not the case that the permits 
practically apply to goods which are dut y-paid out of 
the warehouse. ? — Yes. 

170. Aud then sent away ? — Yes, the goods moved 
from the warehouse would he moved under bond. 

171. Where they are moved from the warehouse to 
be duty-paid afterwards they would he removed under 
bond ? — Under bond. 

172. But the great majority of •the cases in which 
permits are necessary are in re.spect of goods then and 
there duty-paid ? — Yes. 

173. On leaving the warehouse and going wherever 
the consignor wishes to .send them ? — Yes ; and when- 
ever moved they must be accompanied by a permit if 
they are moved by a dealer. 

174. But the cases of permits being required by 
dealers for spirits or unmanufactured tobacco whicli 
has already been removed from the warehouse to their 
own iwemises are very few, are they not ? — I should 
not say they are, not as far ns my knowledge goes. 

175. {Mr. Wolff.) Is it not possible that the same 
whisky kas two or three permits issued for it as it is 
moved fi'om one place to another, and then it appears 
as if the quantity were greater than it really is ? — 

Each time it is moved by a dealer it would require a 
permit. 

176. Then the quantity stated on the permit does 
not actually sho^v the quantity of whisky ? — Yes, it 
docs. 

177. But tile total quantity sliown by the permit 
does not necessarily coiTssponcJ with the total quantity 
which is moved ? — You mean the same may be moved 
twice over. That is so. Bat tho general order ns to 
duplicate permits pi-events the same spirit being twice 
counted in settling the “ true contribution.” 

178. {Sir David Barboxir^ That docs not alFcct 
the calculation as regards the distinction beewcon 
England and Ireland ?— I do not think it would militate 
against my proposal, because I tliink hiiviiig once 
gone to li'dand it would stay there. 

179. If it were moved out of Ireland thcro must be 
another permit? — Y’es. 

180. {Mr. Se.vto7\.) Would there be two ponnibs 
for moving tlie same whisky from England to Ireland f 
— There would not be two at the same time. 

181. Would net tho one permit accomplLsh the 
transfer from one country to another of any particular 
quantity of whisky ? — Withont a duplicate, do you 
mean ? 

182. If a trader wauts to move whisky from one 
country to another a single permit does it ? — Yes. 

183. There is no fear that two permits will repre- 
sent the same quantity of whisky so far os the trans- 
mission from one country to another is concerned?— 

Not at the time that the spirit is moved. 

184. I understand the duty may have been paid 
before the permit was issued ? — Yes, it may have been 
pstid and the permit issued when the spirit was 
removed into the spirit dealer’s private premises. 

185. I think I niiderstood you to say the spirit 
referred to in tho permit is under your custody or 
control at the time of the issue of the permit? — If it 
is in bond it is under our control, bat it is not under 
onr control if it is in his private premises. He 
cannot mo^'e it from his private premises withoiat a 
permit. 

180. It nuy be either in bond or in private control 
before the issue of the permit? — Ifho paid duty and 
took it out of bond, and then wanted to move it after 
it was taken out of bond, he would have to take a 
permit for it. 

187. Therefore, whether the spirit is in bond or 
whether the duty has been paid, and tho spirit con- 
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I'oycil to piivatc iiromliios, jon fliink the present 
sj&tein is cfiimlly efticient to control the inoring of it, 
and for nscertniiiing the movement of it from one 
country to anotlier ? — Tc.s, T think so. 

IBS. I understood yon to sny Umt if it become 
neecsswy to opply precision to this np]>ortiomncnt of 
revenue, you woithl extend the permit system ? — I 
would for a limiteil periotl. 

ISO. Tliat would bo applied to tea, tobacco, aud 
wine ?— Yes. 

100. And wLat about foreign spirits ? — Thu law 
i.s in full openition o.s regards foreign spirits. 

101. Docs it occur to you to make any observations 
upon the application of the permit system to tea, 
tolweeo. and wine ? — I have already said that 1 think 
iho trade would object to it, but I think there would 
bo least didicuUy ns retards wine, becansc most wine 
ilcalcrs arc also spirit ilcfllers, and are .accustomed to 
maki‘ use of jwrinits. 

102. Many wine and spirit dealers am also doiiters 
in tea and tobacco ? — Yes. 

■ 193. Would that affect llie facility of the system ? 
— They would got accostomed to it all the quicker, I 
think. 

194. (C/u/imiaii,) I think you also aildcd >lried 
fruits ? — 1 should bo inclined to try drii'd fruits. lu 
thu United Hingdom they pay about 320,000/. n year, 
and wc Imvi*. at present uo statistics ut nil as to what 
proportion of tliat goes to Ireland. 

195. (J/r. Sextou.) Of course, if the proportionate 
amount of reveuno were to dcimnd upon the efficiency 
of this system, the present system would not suit ? — 
No. 

196. It is u mere system of rough estimate ? — That 
is idl. 

197. And the improved u<yusimcnts of tea for five 
yours here, involving a sum of a quarter of a million os 
between one count^ and the other, could never be 
allowed to depend upon such calculations as have been 
made ? — I think they nvo too rongh. 

19B. Could yon apply one four-months’ period to a 
number ofycmii ? — I believe it approximates, hut I do 
HOC thiuk it would Im sufficient to take any action uu. 

199. I believe that the net effect of your adjust- 
iDcnt is, as r<^rd.s tea, so far as concerns Irclnnd and 
Great Britain (I do not speak as between England 
and Scotland ; there it appears to be very rough 
indeed) ; that it approximates to tlie consumption by 
jKipuhition ? — Not on ten. We have not taken the 
tea on the popnialiou estimate. 

200. But the results approximate in that way ? — I 
have not worked it out in that way. I can hardly 
say. 

201. When I asked yon the question a little time 
ago you said that that earlier methotl yon stated at 
page 6 of your palter 329 had beeu modified by Mr. 
Pittar’s memorandum of 321 of the same return ? — 
Only becauBe in the fh-st return for 1389, 1890, and 
1891 I think wo hod to go upon the appro.ximate 
figures obtained from the shipping companies. 

202. Only the first year ; 1 think tlie second year 

Mr. Pittnr corrected farther ? — (i/r. In the 

second year we wont upon the luilway return entirely. 
In the first year wc ailopted those methods that I 
described before os applying to the shipping com- 
panies, dock boards, and so on. 

203. I am speaking now of tea ? — Of tea. 

204. Also ffirthor increases os detailed at page 31 
largely affected the modification of the year b^ore ? — 
Yes, they did. 

205. I see that for the year 1889-1890 the revenue 
for tea collected in Ireland was 293,000/. ? — ^Tes. You 
are speaking from the first memorandum now, on 
page 6. 

206. Yea — return 329, page 6. The revenue col- 
lected for tea in Ireland was 293,000/., and the 
revenue contributed vvas found to be 664,000/. ? — Yes, 
564,000/. 

207. And you oiinved at that conclnsioa by adding 
the 11,000,000 Ihs. of tea on whidi duty had hcen 
paid in England and then, according to tho iufonna- 

A 8CS10. 



tion which came from the shipping companies, ^r-T.X 
exported to Irelaud. mid ll.OOO.OilO oilier Ibj. on 
which the duty lind been paid in Ireland ?— That t J uijisw . 

Ailjuitineiil 

208. How far did you nuxlify that nl page 31 ? — lnK»*ot" 
At page 31 the diHerciici- w ihi*, : tlinl wheituts we leo- 
had assigned as ooulribiiUil by Ireluud in respfCl of 

tea ill the lirat calculadoii .oU-JjyUC/., in llie i-econil one 
we assigned only 477,710/. 

209. A difference of alfoul 90,000/. ? — Yes, itwoiiUl 
lie about that. 

2 10. Do you observe that tlie ivvenne cohoeted and 
euvned for lea iu the second year ajijiears to bo 
50,000/. lower than in the first year ? — You oliserve 
that you are coraparing iliffL-reiit yeai* ? 

211. Certainly. That Is what I nui saying. The 
revenue colleeted in the secoud of the years was 
oO,(KX)/. lower tlum iu the first of the" years? — 

Quite so. 

212. There is a further ndjiialiiieiit for the year 
1889-90111 the return of 1893? — That h= applying 
the newer method Ui it, namely, the Kailway Re- 
turns. 

218. TIint is applying to tlie year 1889-90 wliat 
you appHetl in the other retnni to 1891 ? — Yes. 

214. I obsenai that the contributed revenue .appears 
to be in cncli of these just about double tie collected 
revenue by the different raelliuls? — It is not 
far off. 

215. Will you statu wbat was tbe effect of the 
application of the newer method, the four months’ 
figures to 31st of JIurcL 1891, to the year 1889-90 ? 

In the Cret place the ooHcctwI I'evenuc, of course, 

I'cnuiiiiccl the same ? — Yea. 

21G. But instcail of hoUliug that Irelnmi had bou- 
tribuled .564,000/., you have it that they coutvibuted 
028,000/. ? — Yes, that is exactly it. 

217. That is to say, the cdoser investigation you had 
applied to it led you to the conclnsion that Ireland 
coiitribuled 00,000/. more tluin apiiearod by the earlier 
return ? — I do not say the closer investigation, but 
the newer shatisticnl method. We applietl anotlier 
statistical method to it, and the only other that wo 
had, and that resulted in our nsslgniug to Irelaud, os 
contributed by Ireland iu respect of tea, 028,000/. 
iustcad of .564,000/. 

218. You applied it, I presume, bceuiise yon 
thought it a closer method ? — No, I thiuk uot j wo 
applied it because we had it. As I have already ex- 
plained, while waitiug foe these Railway Uetiu'us, which 
took some months to compile, we investigated the 
accounts of vavioiia companies, duck boards, and so on 
in Ireland for the purpose of getting some figures in 
the first instance. But tliose were for the past years. 

The Railway Returns only applied to the future. 

They set up certtun mocbinurr and applied it to 
certain four months, and wc iippUed the results whicli 
we obtained from those four mouths to all future yean 
that we had to deal with, because the machinery caused 
and was destroyed. We do not o.vpi'e.«5 in any of tho 
memoranda, I think, that we think it a hotter method. 
Statistically, of coarse, if one had any bcttei* method 
one would not attempt to defuid applying the pro- 
portious arrived at upon the figures of oue year to the 
actual figures of ono^er year. But that was the only 
method that we hod at our disixisai. 

219. Seeing that you appliod the results of the Adtuitmcnt' 
figures for the four months to the year 1889^, and 
substituted those I'csiilts iu regard to the year 1889-90 

for the rcsolts staled in the earlier return, I suppose 
your impression was that they gave a better view of 
tho actual facts?— ,I sliould not be disposed, as a 
matter of uersonnl opinion, to say absolutely that I 
think all the rcsnlts are more probable. You have 
perhaps observed that when it is worked out per head 
of the population it gives a larger amount of duty 
payments in respect of tobacco per head iu Ireland to 
each individual of the popnlotion than it does in 
England, and at first sight one would not bo disposed 
to sny that that is correct. But tliat is what the 
railway rclums brought out. They were the result 
B 
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mncUin^ry fset in motion by rc^^nsible bodie.':, 

■ railwiiy conipaiiiej, who hail n:i official .sy.item ami 

* i W- hicrurcUy by which they could cany it out ; und 
AdjunimBiit I am always disjKisod to attach more valnc to results 
o(M«nne. at* iu that way than to r>.‘su!ts arrived at by 

liu|iliiizaril investigations mitdc by inu' body here nud 
another boily there, which hav«' no kind of machinery 
adapted for sneh purposes. 

Si;itijiitai 220. l-Vr. Martin.) May I iisk if the railway 
Lw'nS-' shipping companies were remunerated iu any 

binc-L way for the trouhlc niid cspeuim they went to in 
making those returns to your department ? — No, 
they were not. I wo-s given to understand at the time 
that the expense w.t-j considorablc, aud I am prepared 
to Siiv I’rom my own knowlcilge that the trouble was 
enormous. Tlicre were luiudreds ol’ thonsands of 
circulars scut out by them, and at their own expense 
entirely. 

221. And you .'ittaclicd cnusiderablo importance to 
the returns made without ivmnneration, .such us yon 
rei'oivwi ? — I thiuk so. As I say. railway companies 
liavc un organisntiou of their own. und iheii* discipline 
is strict with their servant, i mid fiem ray own ox- 
prricncc iu a Government office I am more disposed 
to trust returns which are arrived at by an organisa- 
tion of tbit kind tliau I should be to trust returas 
based upon uiisccUauenus information, such os the first 
n'timis. 

222. p/r. Sc.vton,) I undercrtaml from what yon 
Ray oil luige 31 that ihc flgni\‘s nUordi'd there by the 
rnilwiiy companies and by fho shipping companies 
won* given a.s tlm result of machiuury deliberately 
C-siablished for the pur[Ki.si^? — Tlmf is so. 

223. They knew what you wanted and tlio reason 
why ymi wanti-d it? — Ytfs. 

224. And llioy sot ilicmsclu's upon your initintivo 
i-i [UTieure tin* <*x!irt facl» ? — Yes, they did so. Tliey 
•onsiilred IL 1 t" the hnnlR luulor which we wisbwl 
iiiForniatitin to I m* given. It wiisiimimged nndlj.bycon- 
ll•rc■lllv and .«o on. Wu give rliem the forms, or the 
shiijH* in which we thought the information would be 
most uscl'ul. They proiuulgnteil that information 
throu"h their Uleariiig House, which is a central 
orguniKitiou iu London hiivLug lo do with all the 
raibvny companies, and then euoli of the railway com- 
pnnii*s sent its returns to ihc Statisricnl Office. 

223. I take it then thut the infcriiintion at page 31 
was the bi*st that eonference at.d e.onimuDication 
between your department and the emrying companios 
and thi-ir clearing house could secure? — Yes, I 
think so. 

220. Hay I siy they were statistics of the highest 
efficiency as far as that method could secure efficiency? 
—Yes, I think so. They did their biat for us, and 
we were of opinion tliat, bedng arrived at on that 
basis, they were statistics that we ought to lay before 
the Government. 

jf<*.ir.ir 227. {Mr. Martin.) Did the iiulway and shipping 
compnuic.s apply to Iw roimbnrsed the expenses they 
^ ^ were put to ? — (il/r. Miirruij.) They did not 

228. {Mr. Sertotu.) As you are apparently chieliy 
— concerned on this point, Sir. Pittar, I woold ask you 

this question : whil.it this latter method wus the result 
of the deliberate course of action that yon have 
described, I take il that the earlier method described 
at jiage B was the best information you could pick up 
on a journey to Irelimd which you took yourself ? — 
(Mr. JPillar.) Tee, it was. 1 visited every port in 
Irehmd. 

229. In the latter memorandum yon speak about 
the railway and the shipping companies, and in the 
earlier one, signed by yourself and also by the heads 
of the department, you speak ouly of shipping com- 
panies? — That was a rough way of speaking of it. 
1 here were more returns in the first method made by 
shipping companies tliun by dock boards and harbour 
nutlioritie. 1 ; but the returns in the first method were 
not III all confined to returns by shipping companies ; 
they wore from any source which we thought most 
likely to give us the informatiou historically for the 
your 18S9, which was past. 



230. Tonr jomney to L'climd a-ns towards the end 

of 1890, was it not? — Yes, It was about September — ’ 
or October 1890. aJaijm 

231. Your account of it is dated January 1S91 ? — SutiiticU 

•. rcturua ! 

les, quite fio. imwub- 

232. You did not coucern youwelf on that occasion 
wirli the railway companies; you went to the points 
of import in Ireland ? — Yoa, that, was so. I had 
previously commuuicatetl with the railway cum])iuiics, 
and they were in communication with the Doord of 
Customs during my absence ns to the setting up of 
that special machinery for the future. 

233. Aud the result wns the latter method ? — Yoe, 
exactly .so. 

2.3-t. In tlte meantime you wont to Ireland and 
obtained this information ? — Yes. 

235. Had that mission of yours related to all 
tho beads of the Customs nccoiiuts ? — That was so, 
yes. 

236. Tea, tobacco, foreign spirits — which is im- 
material ns a matter of ndjiistment of re.ieiiuo ? — 

Yes, we hod only set up the permit method for foreign 
spirits in July ; and a.i I went to Ireland at the end 
of September or the beginning of October, we had 
only three months ocenrate statistics of foreign .qilrits, 
and at that time we were tlicreforc obliged to treat 
foreign spirits very much the some os other articles. 

237. You say three months, but 1 think iu your 
earlier incmomndum you aay «i.t months ? — Bccaiiso 
at the timo that momovandiiui wn.n made up you will 
see (bat time had gone on to Deceniher. But at the 
time I went lo Ireland tho registration of accurate 
statistics for foreign spirits had only been in operation 
throe nioiitlis; it began on the 1st of July. But 
by the lime this memoranduia wi» uiuJo ui», which 
w.'i.R m .Tannary ISfll, wo had six luonlUs of those 
rrtnrns in. 

23S. You just doublcil tin* iv'siilH of si.x moutli.s to 
make tlic probable results of llu* year ? — That was 
so. 

239. And I understand since then you liavo actual 
figures for each ye.av, at least for foreign spirifa? — 

Yes, for foreign spirits. We. have no iloiibl; on tho 
subject of foreign spirits. 

240. The iniiin purposes of your impiiiy in Ireland 
related to ten, tobacco, ami wiuo ; but mainly to ten 
and tobacco ? — Yes, tiiey were tlie two priiu-ipal 
articles. 

241. Iu some cases you obtained infoimation from 
harbour I'oards, and in other cnRoa from sbipjiing 
companies, but I think you only lueutioncd tiireo 
places — Belfast, Dublin, nnd Cork ? — Speaking from 
momory — and I think I am correct iu that — the only 
two instances iu whicli we Jiiiil returns from harbour 
l)our<l.s were in the cases of Belfast aud Cork, aud of 
course the Belfast return really is the most important 
of all. 

242. Did you examine their hooks, or did yon ask 
them to give you returns ? — We asked them to give us 
returns. 

243. And for what period did they give you 
returns ? for the year 1889-90 ? — It wus for the year 
1889 really. 

244. The calendar year ? — Yes, it was for the 
calendar year. 

215. A.nd you received those returns from the 
harbour boards of Coik and Belfast ? — Cork and 
Belfast. 

246. Did they give yon a return in detail, or simply 
a summary or total ? — They gave a return to our 
collectors at Belfast of the numbers of the packages 
of each article, and he there made the requisite deduc- 
tions for taxes, after iuquiry on the spot as to each 
article; and be furnished me with the net return. 

Very much the same was done at Cork. 

247. Tho tea and tobacco imported ? — Not only of 
tea and tobacco, but of all .the oGier articles except 
foreign spirits. As to foreign spirits we had another 
method. 
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^PUtar' * luethod iiuli'p-mleiitly of tlia( in- 

■ nniry in Ireland? — Inileiiendeiitly of that inquiry, 

5 J uly isa t. ygg 

St;ui«ical 24f). I uudiTPtnml you to say the rra«)n why flic 
SowX' linr'.iour hoards in Cork iind Belfast were able to jrive 
willed. you whnf you liml to ohinin in n looser way elsewliei-e, 
was iliiif ibo machinery for the collection of port tine? 
onaliicil them to qive you llml iiitbrmntion ? — Yea j 
tlicy were official organuialinim. anti at imce recom* 
inondffl themselves to our oollectoi-s ns organisations 
from which wo shonlii probably get fairly accurate 
ucconnfs, liec-anso their tines wei-e ile|>cadcnt upon 
acoiirncy, and wUcr- lliunr is a uiouev stake in a 
matter <jf that kinil it is always more likely to be 
correct. 

250. How ilid the fact tlnil. they colleetetl tines pnt 
into their Lauds ilie luvims of giving you the in- 
formatiou? — Because, ns I mulorf.tautHt, they have 
tliffcrcul rates of tines ou diffi-i'ent articles iainlcd and 
cxpoitctl. and consequently they ket’l) a register of ilic 
iiuaatity of articles liindetl anti esporteiL That 
cuabled them to give os the returns under heads of 
articles. 

2.51. In order to collect tlio port dues on any ship 
they enter into their books tlu* details of the cargo of 
(he ship ? — I Itelieve that to be so. I do not know 
that (heir method of l•ollectio^l is by tlw ship, but at 
uuy i-ntt; they have a i^gistcriii ayIucU they record the 
i|uiint.ity uf articles which i»asa tiiriiiigli their lainks 
for expurt anil im])or(. Their method icunuut answer 
for. 

252. Are not the dues levied ou the ship only? — 
'I'licre am due.s k'vicil on ships and dues levied on 
goods. 

253. Of course when the dues are leviisl ou goods 
my poiut is still more completely setved because when 
tho dues are leviwl on the goods the^- have directly to 
apply (hose to the goods ?— Yes, that is why we thought 
it n us n good method. 

254. And when the dues arc levied on the ship, 
would there be uuy ulterulion of the umonnt of the 
dues hi.'cniise of the nature of the cargo ot the ship ? — 
1 do not. think the dues levied upon the ship would 
linve asdsfeil us in the least. They would prolwbly 
U‘ upon the tonnage of the ship. 

2.53. In that case tlie check would be veiy slight ; 
in fact the means of information would havdlv be 
apparent ? — ^No, there would be no assistance ns 
regards this inquiry from dues levied upon the ship, 
but only from dues levied upon tlie goods. 

256. Are dues levied n|Xin all goods, or ore dues 
npon goods sometimes token in the form of dnes upon 
Uie ship ? — 1 cannot answer that, I have no knon'Iedge. 

{ilr. If I may be allowed to answer that, I 

nuiy pay that the duet on tho ship are totally irrespec- 
tive of tho dues on tho goods. The dues on the 
goods are levied quite indcpeudently of any duos on 
the ship. Y'ou can laud no goods of any sort at 
Belfast without having to pay duos and without the 
harbour oSciais having a correct list of tboso goods. 

{Mr. Se.vton.) There are dues upon ail goods then, 
apart from the dues on tho ship.?. 

(Mr. Wolff.) Quito so. 

257. (J/r. &,r/oM.) And therefore the system will 
be efficient ? — (jVr. Fittar^ I think so. It recom- 
mendod itself to me at the lime. 

{LordFarrer^ They differ in different porta. Bif 
fercut harbour authorities liuve different modes of 
charging their dues. It is a very common plau to have 
certain dues upon the tonnage of the ship, and also dues 
upon all the goods. 

{Mr. Martin.) We have no dues at all in Dublin 
upon goods : we have dues upon ships. 

256. (J/r. Sexton.) Dahliu apparently is very 
different to Belfast ? — ^Yes. 

Adjourned for a short time. 

259. As these returns mode of the milway and 
shipping companies specialty for the four mon'thx to 
March 1891 have determined the adjurtment since, it 



woiilil l»o important, Mr. Murray, 1 ihiiik, if you i-uuld jfr. tr. ll. 
put in liny w-turus obtaiuoil from liic ».*jnii»uii:cs, or 
recoi-d-s of them that von have, so tliat we may sue in — 
wlint detail they have given purlicul.-irs? — (J/r. 

Mih-ffti/.) Would it aiisiver the |mriiu.«e nliidi you srsiioitii 
liova in view if nii afermet witi uirnli* of iliose relurus, 
or Would you lafhtr liiivi' tliu ri'tnvii • ? iniueci. 

2i5H. Oiir view is to nseertnin Imv.- fur tln-y appli-'d 
ihemselvcs to the jinriiculiir* ? — Bcuiini- came m iVvin 
p-ich of '.he railways, mid I iliial: thov lir?‘ ca;.U' m 
for llir month c'Decciulter, and then lli,.- la?t rciunis 
Yveic uioilo !‘cr a jierioil of tlirv*.’ months. Tlic returns 
themselves i.-ould 1-e very vnliimiuou-. Pfrliiip.- it 
would answer voiir piirposi; if yiiu had >m oLstraut of 
tho returns made by e.ooh railway ibr the- lour 
months. 

261 . Yea ? — (Mr. Pi/ tar.) But in ortlcr to ngroc 
with the totids w.' shonldliaw to cumbiih- with iliiit * — 

the returns made hy those shippiiic euuipauics which 
were not in conne.vtntt with ruilways. It will be 
uuilorstooil that they eiiutvilmroil lo tin- geuer.il total. 

If it is wlahal, in the abstmet lobe riiruishisi to the 
Commission, to arrive nt the toinls which were uwd in 
comhimtlion, it would not do to leave out of aciMuut 
the sliiiipiiig compauie.':. 

202. Would the nhatract deal witli the diSiwent 
goods ? — Yes, it would show the diffon-nt guorb. 

263. Now I understand tlwi in DuVdin and M'ater- 
furd you had t« deiieml upon the shipping com- 
juiuies? — Yes, iu Diildiu and Waterford v.’c depmidial 
ii|ioii the stiipping com|iauie?. 

26-i. Did your imjiiiries relate to every port at 
which gomls cuulJ enter ? — Yes, to iwery jwrt. Tlieni 
are not iimuy in L-ehand ai which there is any run- 
siUemhlo coasting trade. My inquiries diii i-ehile to 
every iwrt, and tve sent round circulars besides that, 
with directions from the Board of Customs ns lu how 
the companies were to be commuuicated with, and 
what inquiries were to be made. Mr. ilnrrav has, I 
think, already put in the general order of the DckihI 
of Custom.'' on Ihot ]>oint. 

265. You have only named some eosleru (lovt.s; but 
there arc some western ports like Galway aud Sligo? 

— I do not think I visited .Sligo, but I visited 
Galway. There is some tniffio to Sligo. There is 
a liuo, I think, from Sligo to Greenock. 

266. ^ /vord Farnr.) I suppose that almost till this 
trade is carried on by certain regubir lines of steam- 
ship companies ? — Yes, for tlie most part, certainly. 

267. There is not mucli ncciilcntal tmde ? — Very 
little. 

268. So that if you get hold of certain comjianies 
yon got hold of the whole ?— Yes, I think so. Aud if 
there he accidental traffic it is not unfair to asmimc 
that it would be die same for that four mouths as for 
auy other four mouths. 

269. {3fr. Sexton.) How wne it that you could not 
get in Dnblin any such accounts os yon received from 
Mfast? — I am speoldng from memory lieiv, for I 
have not the papers by me, hnt Lu Dublin there w'os 
uo central authority (so far os I could iiudersUiud 
from our collector tbrae) from whicli a full account 
could be obtained, such u we luid from die Belfast 
Dock and Harbour Board. 

270. {Lord Farrer.) Probably iu Dublin they 
toko due.s upon the ships and not upon the goods ? — 

I think very likely that is so. 

271. {Mr. Sextou.) And there you hod to depend 
entirely npon the returns given to you by the ship- 
ping companies ? — Yes, but we inquired also of tho 
manufacturers. 

272. Con yon say bow far shipiring companies are 
able to give yon the qnnntities of differmit goods ? — 

1 fumi^ed the collector of Oustoms in Dublin with 
a schedule of tbo holds under which I wished the 
information to be obtained, and he noved the com* 

(Hinies to moke a rctum. Yon will enslly see that in 
the case, for histanca, of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company such a return would 
involve a great deal of work and trouble. That 
Dublin return took some time to compile and get iu. 
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itr. T. O'. Wlien it came in we were not i)ovfectly satisfied wifli 
t]je total — (I state this so that the I'otimiissioit may 
oJnlrisfli. nndevstiiml inily the civoumstances under which the 
Statical return wiis-compiloi!). I have not the figures here, 
but I know I am not far woiig in saying that the 
total was about 540,000 lbs. on the 'chief article, 
tobacco, given as exported from Dublin to Great 
Britain. Wc caused coufirraator}' inquiries to he 
made of the inanufactuvers tlieinselvos of how much 
they sent, and the total given by them was about 
double that which was furnished by the shipping 
companies in that case. That made us look with 
considerable suspicion u[ioe the return of the shipping 
companies in Dublin, and to seek about for other 
means for getting a ix'turu, in -nhich, however, we 
failed. Then it was .snggestetl (though I iiudersraml 
there is some I’eas'.iu to doubt whether that is a good 
• explanation) that though the Dnbliu manutaetuvers 
of toltaeco might havo sent away 1,000,000 lbs. of 
tobacco while the shipping companies only carried 
500,000 lbs., possibly the dilfe.vence was owing to 
some of that million lbs. ’having gone northward by 
rail, ami having formed part of the Belfast return, for 
instance. 

273. The Belfast export ? — The Belfast export. 
It would be possible, I mean, tiiat 1,000,000 lbs. of 
tobacco might be sent out of Dublin for Great Britaio, 
and yet that the shipping companies exporting direct 
from Dublin only carried half a milliuii. 

274. Because the other luilf went out of Belfast ? — 
lies ; wc were, however, unable exactly to thresh out 
that que.stiou, and we accepted, for what it was worth, 
the shippiug companies’ return. 

Tobu'co: 275. It appears that the cmitrilmtion of Irekiml 

tkin'inir tobaoco, H3 tesli'il by tlio later 

duty!™ method of iniiuiiy, is much larger than uppoiired liy 
the civrlici' method ? — Ou the same year is it so ? 

27fi. I take two successive years ? — But then the 
revenue of the two successive yeiu’s diflered. I do 
not think it varies so much on the smie your that 
wc adjusted. I am not quite sure. Yes, there is 
considerable diflcrence. 

277. For the year 1889-1890 the revenue on tobacco 
was 1,349,000/. ; for the next year it was 1,404,000/., 
a difference of 65,000/. The contribution for the 
earlier year .appears to have been 1,103,000/., and for 
the latter year 1,315,000/., a difference in revenue of 
55,000/. and of contribution 200,000/. 

{Lord IVcIby.) If you look at Mr. Clnney’s return, 
it is not so much. The figures as given in Mr. 
Clancy’s retura are 1,103,000/. and 1,250,000/. 
Therctbre that figure of 1,250,000/. should be com- 
pared with that figure wliich hir. Sexton has just 
read out. 

278. {Mr, Sextan.) It substantiates roy point, that 
the coolribudon of Ireland under the head of tobjicco 
is larger under the minute or bettor form of inquiiy ? 
— Yes, it would appear so. 

Ur.u.n. 279. hiow, Mr. Mui-ray, I believe there are some 
'Special lUfflculties in calculating upon tobacco out of 
Ireland? — {Mr. Miirrmj.) There are. l)ecanse in 
making any calculation as regards the quantity ex- 
ported we have to consider the manufactured article, 
wluit foreign .substances, if I may use the term, have 
been used in the manufacture of that article besides 
the leaf which has paid duty. That is one of the 
points which makes the return so dilBcult to make. 
In the manufactured article there is a consldemble 
quantity of water added besides the amount which is 
in the article at the time it is imported, which is 
usually supposed to average about 13 per cent. 

280. Something like half a million pounds of manu- 
factured tobacco, if I understand rightly, is imported 
into Ireland ? — Yes, as far as I know. 

2S1. Then there is a great quantity of unmanufac- 
turetl tobacco imported directly into Ireland without 
passing through Great Britain? — The leaf tobauco 
has probably gone into Ireland fi'om England, and 
paid duty in Ireland. Then it is on that raw material 
when turned into the laaiuil'aclured article that the 
dillicuUy arises ns to the quantity qf foreign mutter 



which ha« been introduced in tlie miinnfaetavc. I 
think the deduction made on the quantity exported aic*' 
from Ireland was 20 ])ci' cent. 5 JuITTsih 

282. There tire different rates of duty, tire there — - 

not ? — TUitc arc different rates. 

283. What ai-e they ? — .3s. 2f/. on the Ictif tohaceo, 

4s. manufactured, 4s. Of/. Cavendish, and os. oigai-s. 

284. What do j’ou call unm.anufiictnrei! tobtw;co ? — 

The uumnnutactnred is the leaf — the rttw fu.nlerial. 

285. Then that raw material is mnmifactured in 
Ireland ? — It is manufactured in Ireland to a great 
extent. 

286. And result.s in .an export from Ireland of 2 to 
3 million Ihs. .a year ? — I think il: was naeerfnincd from 
the railway returns as being in vonnd iimnburs about 
2^ wiilioiis. 

287. Is there any further fiscal operation <ui that 
tobacco after the p.ayment of duty on the unmanufac- 
tured article ? — bio, none at all. 

288. Is it the general rasnlt of j’oar inquiries Ihnt 
the amount coniributed by Irolnnd under the head of 
tobacco approximates to the proportion of the popula- 
tion ? — I have not worked it out in that way .as regards 
iwpulation. I Imve got some figures here showing 
the rate at which tobacco is consumed per head in tlio 
shape of moircy expenditure, by each individanl of tho 
population. That, as made out in the ainomled re- 
turnsfor 1889-90, gives the propor-tiou in England at 
4s. 9^</. per head ; in fclcothmil, bs. l^c/. ; Ti'claud, 
os. 3f/. ; 1890-91, Eogland, 4s. lljrf. ; yeotlaiul, 

5s. 4f/.; Ireland, os. G|f/. ; 1801-2, England, 5s,l.\</.j 
Scotland, 5s. (j.{f/.; Ireland, 5s. 10,|f/. 

289. Is that consumption per head? — Consumption 
per head, expressed in money expended. 

290. As adjusted? — Yss. J 892-3, England, 

5s. l^fZ, ; Scotland, 5s. ; Irelaml Os. ami a suinll 

decimal. 

201. It iippenrs that the consumption per liead in 
Ireland is tlie greatest? — Yes, it is the largest of all. 

292. {Lard IVelby.) 'J'liat is on tho adjusted 
figures ? — ^Yes. on tho adjusted figures. 

293. {Sir lioberf Hamilton.) I think I am right in 
saying that the figure a.s first adjusted on page 6 of 
paper 329, worked out by the popiilaiion in Irelaml, 
would make the nito jmv hea<l 4s. 8t/. ? — 4i'. 7^f/. 

294. So that there is a rise from 4s. 7Af/. to upwanls 
of 6s. in four years ? — That is so. 

295. {Mr. Sexton.) There is another method ef 
adjustment ? — Yes. 

296. Let me direct your attention to this statement 

on page 1 of 329 of 1891 : The average amount of 

“ tobacco duty colleoLed per head of the jjopulation of 
“ the United Kingdom is 4s. 8d . ; and in England 
“ the amount collected is 4s. 8d., in Scotland 4s. 74.rf., 

“ and in Ireland 5s. Sfrf. pei' bend. It is known that 
“ duty 18 paid in Ireland on aliout 2,000,000 lbs. of 

leaf tobaoco, which, .after umnufaeture, is sent to 

England. li this 2,000,000 ihs. Iks <leducted from 

the apparent Irish cnusiiniption, the average ainomit 

of duty paid by each individual of tho population in 
“ that country becomes about 4s. 5rf. Thus when 
“ allowance is made for tlie known large export of 
*' duty-paid tobacco from one division of the kingdom 
“ for coesamption in the other divisions tho result 
“ is to bring the duty paid per head of the population 
“ to something very near the .avenge amount per 
“ head of the whole United Kingdom.” That was 
founded upon the looser inquii'y which had rclatiou to 
the year 1889. It was based on the shippuig returns 
only. 

297. And the alteration is due to tho method 
pursued by the department and in connexion with Mr. 

Pitfar’s jonruoy to Ireland over the four months of 
1 891 ? — Consequent on the railway returns. 

298. The closer inquiries seem at least to show a 

larger consumption in Ireland ? — As far aa we can 
gather. , 

299. As to wioe, I notice that tho effect of the 
further adjuatmentappears lo be to lower the apparent 
contribution of Iioland. Now the question of wino 
appears to have been dealt with in a very general 
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way? — Thf r‘liii)piiig rnmpnaies wero only able to 
j'ive reUinia of tlie niimbflr of cast*?, of uisks, od<1 
of their sites. 

300. Anil there is a great variety of doties? — Yog, 

3(il How dill you average them. [_Mr. Pittar.) If 

the question is askeil with reference to railway return.^, 
I may say that it was different in the two returns. 
The plan pursued in tlie case of the r.ailway returns 
was this : There are a great many lates of duty in wine. 
First, wc have the wine thot itays It. a gallon duty and 
then that which pays 2r, 6d. a gallon duty. Then there 
conics sparkling wine duty and so on. The railway 
coiupatiies were able to give no information at nil of 
the different rates. They could only tell us that they 
had got so many packages. 

302. They could only tell you it was wine ? — Thor 
-•■ould only tell us it was wine .and give us the size of 
the packages. The size of the packages enabled iis to 
estimate the contents of the package in quantity. The 
consequence was that we were able to make a quantity 
calculation as between tlic three kingdoms without 
being able to arrive at any knowledge of how much 
of the stronger and therefore higher duty-jHiyiug ivine 
went to one conntry or the other. W« w’ero obliged 
to assume as a fact that as regards the dilTerent kinds 
and qualities of wine, each country drank equal pro- 
jHirtions of the iliii'creut kinds. lYehad no choice but 
to go on an assumption of that kind. That is to say, 
to put it in a general way, we took it that as large, a 
pro[K>rtion of claret is dniuk in Ireland os is drunk 
in England, and as largo a proportion of the stronger 
wines, sherry nud port, os is dnink in England. 

303. How did you estimate tlie proportion drunkin 
England ? — We assumed that the different descriptions 
of wine were consumed in the same proportion for 
the whole kingdom. We took the entire quantity of 
wine, and then, having ascerteined that of the total 
quiiutily of wine consumed in tlie three kingdom.s, S5 
)ier cent, was consumed in England, 6 per cent, in 
Scotland, and 8 p<‘r cent, in Ireland (I am discarding 
decimals), we then simply dividctl the entire duty, 
giving So per cent, of it as the contribution of 
England, 6 per cent, to Scotland, and 8 cent, to 
Ireland. 

301. You lake it tliat 8 (>er cent, on the whole duty 
on wine was paid in Irrlnnd ? — Tos, because we found 
that 8 per cent, of the <juaiitity went to Irolaud. 

305. And you take it that the proportions of the 
different kinds of wine were the same in the two 
countries? — We found it impossible to make any 
distiuciioD an to the Jifferciit kinds. 

306. (;Vr. Jl'Dlff.) Did the railway companies’ 
returns specify the difFercnco between onc-dozen 
case niul a three-dozen case ? — Y’es, we esi«cially 
provided that. 

307. (Mr. Sej'toH.) There was no other plan open 
to you but to adopt tho one you suggest? — No, 
no other plan. 

308. The generality of the pardeulara given you by 
the companies offomed you no better basis ? — 
No. 



309 In fact they had no better basis ? — They had 
no better basis. We tliought that the basis adopted 
w{» substantially fair. At any rate we bad no other 
method. 

310. Now, Mr. Murray, apart from the question of 
the application of the permit system generally, do you 
suggest any better particulars could be ohtaiued from 
the compauies. Wc have heanl that It was only by 
the personal influence of Mr. Jackson that tliey agreed 
to give this information gratuitously of four months ? 
Jfr.Ji.s. — (Mr. Murray.) Are you speaking of the shipping 
companies or tiie railway companies ? 

— 311. I understood that they both performed the 

dntie.s giatuitously ? — We have no control at all over 
^partTEfut railway companies. Over the shipping companies 

over coait. have. 

in* trade. 312. So for as the railway companies arc concerned 
it is a matter entirely of ^eir own pleasure ? — En- 
tirely of their own free action. 



313. (Lord Furrer.) What isyonr control over the 
shipping companies ? — Tlie cargo law, to wliicli 1 have 
referred. 

31-1. (Mr. Trolff'.) Everything must come by ship 
to Ireland ? — Quito so. 

315. (Lord Farrer.) Wliere the railway company 
is tho shipping company you have n control ?••’• 
Y'es. 

316. And they mu.«t carry by .sliip ? — Yes. 

317. Therefore yon have control over them all ? — 
Yes kut tliat only applies to Ireland, not to Scot, 
land. 

318. (Chairman.) There is one test which I do 
not know whether yon applied. Did you look at the 
rekitive value per gallon uf wine imiwrteil int.i 
the three kingtloms? — ^No, that w.as not taken into 
consideration at all. We had no means of areer- 
taining that. We only knew it was wine that went. 

319. But ns to direct impovtaliou you have tho 
value ns well as ihe quantity of the wine ? — Yes. 

320. Did you look and sec whether there was any 
material difference in the rate ? — No, I do not think 
wo mado any iuquiiy. (Mr. Pittar.) Perhaps I 
might answer that question. We did look at that 
point and we found there was a difference, but not 
so large a difference but wliiit it was quite possible, if 
we had been able to ascertain the value of those 
proportions of wine which were carried hetween tho 
kingdoms, that that might have reiircssed the balance, 
and we could judge notliing by faking tlie direct 
imports into Ireland. 

321. May I ask you as to the direct import? 
Which Is the strongest or more valnnlile, tlie wine 
that is imported into England, or that which is 
imported into Scotland, or that which is imported 
into Ireland ? — I cannot at this distance of time state, 
but a calculatioa of tliat kind was marie, and I coo 
put it in if required. 

822. Y^ou might put it in, in answer to my 
qu«tion ? — I wiU make a note of that. 

323. (Lord Farrer^ May I ask yon in regard to 
tobacco ? There is no difference In the duty according 
to the quality of tobacco is there ? It is only as it is 
manufactured or not manufiictured ? — (Mr. Murray^ 
It is only according to the raw matcrinl. 

324. <So that however liigb the quality, it pays the 
same duty ns if it was of low quality ? — Yes, leaf of 
low quality pays the same os leaf of fine quality. 

323. Have you any idea whether the quality of 
tobacco imported into Ireland has been higher or lower 
than of that imported into England ? — I should assume 
from what I was told yesterday that the quality of the 
tobacco imported into Ireland wonld at least not be 
inferior. 

320. On the whole you racon ? — Decidedly not I 
should say. 

321. The quality of tlio tobacco imported into 
Ireland k os expenrive as the quality imported into 
England? — I was told yesterday, and it may amuse 
those who hate the Saxon, that the Irishman is a far 
better judge of good tobacco than the Saxon is. 

328. But that is not the only question ; the question 
is also wbetiier be can afford to pay for it? — ^My 
informant told me that he had to supply the 
South of Ireland and the West of Ireland with a 
better clasa of tobacco than he supplied to the stupid 
Nordinracr i and in England the ignorant Saxon did 
not care what he smoked. Therefore 1 conclude that 
the quality of the tobacco scot to Ireland would be 
good. 

329. Tom- figares rather point to the &ct that the 
Irishman pays more per head upon tobacco to the 
State tlmn either the Scotchman or the Eoglishtrum? 
— The same informant amd that for the Irishman ia 
the South especially ho had to manufacture a drier 
tobacco than he had to do for the Northerner— that he 
really eunsamed in each pipe ho smoked more tobacco 
than tlie Northerner would, it being of a drier hind. 

330. (J/r. Sexton) Tour remark as to the power 
of the Irishman to apply a particular judgment to the 
quality of tobacco iqiplies also, I think, to tea ? — I 
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14 ROTiVL COMMISSION ON 'mE FIN^iNCLLL EEbATIONS BETWEEN QREA'l' BlUiAIN AND UlEl^AND : 



Mt.r.h. ihoulil Say it- did, bopiiufie after Mr. Goscliou redueod 
dii-pcted os to make inquiry as to 
wliethcr the Iwnefit of the reduction of duty wna 
obtained in the <Ustnnt parts of Ireland, and tlmnigh 
the coiistnbular}- we had n ipinntitv of saraplw taken 
** ° ‘ in, I daresay, I'SO different parts of Ireland. These 

were analysed in mir laboniiory, am) (hey weits all found 
to be oi gootl qiLnlity — iiiJecd. I tray laiy of high 
quality — so that the quality of tea drunk in Ireland is 
certainly good. 

3.11. I understand lhattho exportiitiou from Ireland 
to Great Britain of tolmeco manufactured from the 
raw iiiiiterial imported into Ireland, and duty-paid in 
Ireland, !ia.« no liscid effect ? — No, not at ail. 
rrmu 3.32. I want now to ask you a few questions about 

SJfSiied. t*’'® permit system. \Vh.at rank of officer supplies the 
permit from to the dealer ? — It would be the examin- 
ing officer witli us, proliably first or second class, as thn 
case might be ; an excise officer, probably of a corres- 
ponding rank, it might be a.s low ns assistant of 
Excise. 

383. The.v permit forms nre not bound in a hook ? 
— ^No, they are all nnmbcred. 

334. Does the oiBcer wbo issues the permit form 
moke any permanent reeord of the issue of it, or the 
particulars of it?— Not that I know of. I tluiik he 
luis to send u.s the duplicate, but I do not recollect that 
he ha-s to make any record of that. I think our sov- 
reyor. in checking his accomit, Juus tn fcikn some note 
of whctlicr a Jupliivite ])omiit has l>wn sent or not. 

3.3r>. ( Chairman^ Is there no counterfoil ? — No. 

330. {3Ir. Svi'toH.') Is there any rt'nson why an 
ex'imining officer of die Customs or an equal officer 
in the Inland llevenno shoukl not recorcl, when he 
sends the ]>c-rmic, that the dealer has filled up the par- 
ticulars of tlio permit in n hook ? — There is no reason 
why ho should not. It would be adding clerical 
l.tbonr of course. 

337- But ns a matter of fact it would afford .security 
for accuracy without at all doubting that the officers do 
forward the daplicates? — Ho has to rceonl iu what is 
called the register in the warehouse when tnc permit 
was issued; but how he would deal ^vitn it in the 
case of goo^ sent from the prirate storage of the 
^viuar.' merchant I do not know, — (.Vr. Pittar.) There is a 
central record made. He sends us the duplicate. 
Mirrir. 338. I quite understand that? — (Mr. J/«rray.) 
You want a local record. 

Rr.T.J. 339. 1 quite nndorstand that when tbo peimit 
reaches you or the Inland Ecrenue they are extremely 
carefnl to record it, but I do not yet see how you 
assure yourselves that every officer has forwarded the 
nnplicote ? — "SVe have given instructions about tlmt, 
and the officers are checked by their superior officers, 
but I do not think we bare any actual record at tho 
stations Kept of the permits which are issued. (Mr. 
Pittar.) Perhaps I may answer that question. At 
the time that tho duty is paid upon the goods the 
document that is put in is called a “ home consumption 
warrant,” and there is a column that has been lately 
inserted since these inquiries commenced, on thatform, 
for the coontry of destination. If the du^ is paid in 
EngUnd, and the article is going to be removed after 
payment of duty to Ireland, that would appear in that 
column. That home consumption warrant comes to 
my office, and the details are there checked. If, for 
instance, a home consumption warrant came to my 
office which did not bear the country of destination on 
it, we should pick it up directly and refer it bock to 
know what the country of destination was ; and by 
that means we have a check which secures that we 
get a record of every warrant relating to removals 
between kingdom and kingdom ; not in every case, — 
only the removal between kingdom and kingdom. I 
mu speukiug of customable articles now, oa duty paid 
from a Customs warehouse. 

340. It relates to Customs simply ? — Yes, Cu.stoms 
imply. 

.341. Does it relate to foreign spirits ?— Foreign 
spirit.s or Britisli spirils, if tliey ore dcliveisd from a 
Customs wnrehouBc. 



342. Tho tobil foraycar of these liouiocwiisuinptioii 
wnmmt.s whiih you wore nbi(j tn make ought to ^ — ‘ 
corres]>nud with ihe bttal of the ]>enuits issued af»cr- ® 
wards for removal ? — Yes, if there were another total 
made; but there is not. Wo i-onlent ourselves with upi^ed. 
seeing that we get a permit fur every cn.se of removal 
between kingdom iiml kingilom. 

3 13. ] hardly see where tlie chock com<*s in ns 
regmils the total operations of the your ? — "NVlicit llio 
merchant pa^’scluiyou Ids cask of spirits the iiinne 
cousumptiou warrant comes to my office, iiiii] J i-.'msoa 
from ihe colunm of conntry of destination wlioilu-r or 
nut a duplicate itcrmit for that same ciisk ought to 
have boon issued. 

344. And cim you identify liic cask.* — Yes, from 
tho particulars — the marks mid mimbors would appear. 

I think you will see tlioy do n|q>oar lierc now on the 
permit form. 

345. iJoos the offict* identify the cask? — No, but 
there are the murks and numbers of i he cask, tlio import 
pnniculiirs of which arc .stated on the peruiit. and arc 
also stated upon the home coiiBUiuptioii warraut, by 
Avhich tho collector checks It. There is a complete 
identity established lierivoen the tv/o. 

34G. The perinit may be issued a long time after 
you receive the home eonsumptiuu warraut? — I am 
spouking at this moment of permits issued at tho time 
of duty payment from the wiirchouso. Of course, if 
the ca.sk of spirits on removal from the tvnrehuusu 
goes ditivf to H dialer’s -•.tore, thou niy ubsonaliuiis 
do not apply. In that case the permit or certificate 
would be issued at some future date. It iiiny bo nyoar 
or two hence. It avouIU be issued hy tho dealer, and 
cheeked by tho E.vciso iilliecr. 

.■’47. It jMuocs out of j'OiiiTiauds ? — I cannot answer 
authoritatively os to the Excise plan of issuing 
jiermiLs, but their method of check 1 (‘an speak about. 

Their method of check is this ; The jwrmit is 
torn from a book of counterfoils ; that book Is 
in the iioases.siou of tlio trailer, and afterwards 
the Excise officer goes to the trader’s store and 
cxAmincs that book. Uo sees on the counterfoils iiow 
many removals there have been between kingdom and 
kingdom, and he u cnab1e<l to furnish to the Central 
Inland Revenue Office at Somerset House a clieck by 
that means, I conuot spealc as to details, beeauso it 
is not my department; but that gouerally is tho 
system. 

348. You do not follow the spirits be3’ond their exit 
from the warehouse ? — No, not as fai' as the Customs 
ore concerned. 

349. Of course the Excise issues these permits to 
the dealer ? — The Excise issue them. Those are 
numbered books I think 1 ,‘uu correct in saying. 

350. The dealer can have a book when ho pleases r 
—Yes. 

351. Arc the leaves of those books consecatively 
numbered ? — Yes, I think so, with a couuterfoil. 

852. Is there any check upon tho dealer at the 
time of filling the permit? — I cannot answer on that 
poiut. I can stato iny belief, which is tliia, that he Is 
checked out of Lis own books. Tho dealer himself 
issues the permit and tho Excise officer checks him 
by first looking at the counterfoil book, and he can 
see from the dealer’s own ledgers, which show his 
stock, what amount of spirit he ought to have in his 
possession. He has got perfect access to his books 
and he can check between the counterfoil book, the 
permit book, and the stock book ; and it is because of 
the necessity for doing that that it is extremely 
difficult to set up a permit sptem for other articles. 

853. (C/iattman.) Tho object of the whole permit 

r m, was it not, originally, a revenno object ?— 
a revenue object, and not a statistical object. 

354. (JIfr. Sarto)i.) You think that reference to the 
amount that the dealer should have iu stock euables 
the officer to determine that the figures put into the 
counterfoil are the same ns those that were upon the 
permit? — I think bo. I do not sec whore tho liability 
to mistako (1 am speaking now of removals from 
kingdom to kingdom) is likely to come in. The 
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Mr. T. J. flealer, if lie lia« rciooved a cask of j-pirits to Ireland, 
Pt^. hardly hare any motive in putting in, say, 

5 J uly aaa t. Sinainglinm, instead of Dublin ; he wilt gain noihitjg 
Permit by it and thi'-re is no object in Ids putting in a wrong 

explained Country of destination. The ‘Rxoi.=e elBcer will take 

care that he does pnt some coiinti'v of ilesfination in. 

Sao. And he h:is no object in mis-stating the 
qinantity, has he ? — No, I can see no object wlmtevci- 
in his lioiiig so. In iact he has every object in 
stating the correct quantity, because if he stiitos the 
wrong quantity the JSxcise olHcer will find that the 
balance in his po.«session is tlie wrong balance. 

356. The system you have described for the 
Customs would apply also to the export of spirits 
from Ireland to Grc.at Britain ? — Quite the same. 

.■357. How I'iir does the export of spirits from 
Ireland to Great Britain come within the jurisdiction 
of the Customs? — Only in the same way as it does 
from Great Britain to Ii'eland. I'lie spirits can be 
removed in two ways, either under bond or duty can 
be paid. If remo^'ed under hoed, they are frequently 
under the control of the Customs, and must be 
accounted for at the other end, and the duty paid or 
an oxiitanniion made. If removed after p.ayment of 
duty, then a permit is is.«ued. 

353. Yon arc awnn-. of course, that an error of 
givat magnitude was discovered iu the year 1S93 ? — 
Yes, I liclieve that was so, in the figures of the Excise 
Department. 

359. 'I'lie securities which von have described to 
the Commission us lK*ing efficient existed in Irciuud 
at the time that thos<“ errors were maile? — No, I think 
not. Very oreful safeguards have been devised since. 

360. But lit the time the errors were made those 
safeguards dhl not exist? — No, at the time the errors 
wore made the safeguards tlmt I mn speaking of did 
not, I think, exist, and certainly the same vigilance 
was not used. You can understand tliat after the 
lapse of fomc 50 years, when uo use wliatever had 
licen made of the ligurcs collected, the officers hud 
fallen into |)orfiinetary habits of carclessnes.s, ami as 
regards the record of these Excise permits there was, 

1 believe, no doubt, fauUinessin one district. I am not 
speaking from person.al knowledge, hccausc it h.ad iio 
relation to the Cn.stoms Department. The Inland 
Bevenue can best speak as to this. 

361. You can give no evidence of the internal 
economy of the Excise Department ? — Quite so. 

362. But you can say whether it was the practice 
in Irciuud before these errors were committed for the 
deulor to Jill up the counterfoil as you have described ? 

I have little doubt that it was tlie theory that the 

dealer should do so, and that it was the theory that 
tlie excise officer should carefully check a.nd see that 
he had done so. I imagine that there wore .some 
laches and carelessness in actually carrying out that 
direction. 

363. {Lord K'elb}/.) I think it is rather desirable 
to call the attention of the Commission to one point 
here. The Inland Revenue officers are the only 
onc-s that can explain the causes of that error, aud 
I think you will hear fi-om them that as far as any 
question of loss of duty was concerned no loss of duty 
could occur tmder the system under which the error 
took place. The fact of the matU-r was tb.at the error 
took place in compiling the statistics from these 
returns. It was a very gross statistical error, but it 
was an error which did uot jeopardise the revenue. 

364. {Lard Farrcr.) I should like upon that to ask 
you one question. You have had very greet experi- 
ence of collecting statistics quite independently of tbe 
revenue ?— Yes, I. have had some experience, 

StuHstiesl think you can rely implicitly for 

returns: practical purposes upon statistical returns where 

r<ii»Uiiity there is no ijuestion of money or- account involved ? — 
When it is in respect of dutiable articles — .articles 
that are subject to duty although it is not a question of 
the direct collection of duty — I think wo can rely upon 
the retunis, but as regards statistics which have no 
relation whatever to revenue of any kind, I think that 



we lose a graat wifeguard which we h.ave in the c,ose of r. J. 
statistics which do relate to rci'onu<‘. Pittar- 

300. Wlmt would be very valuable for statistical ■< 
pmposes where one error counterbalances another, stitisticaj 
and where on the whole you only want a general 
result, would be very different indeed in a ease where 
you want to found a practical .system of appfivtioning 
money upon it, would it not ? — Yes, it would. 

367. To colioct these facts for statistical puriioses 
is one thing, to collect them for the jUirposo of appor- 
tiouiug a revenue or expenditure between England 
and Irelaud is quite another thing? — YvS. 

368. Aud would require much greater accuracy ? — 

It would. 

3G9. And you think, these articles being dutiable 
articles, you would have a greater security in this case 
than you would iu the case of oiilinary .statistics ? — ^I 
think so, decidedly. Being dutiable articlc.s, the revenue 
officers will be certain to look after them with more or 
less care. 

370. Would have a certain koowlcdac of them? 

— Yes, would never, iu fact, lose sight nt' chein. 

371. {Mr. Sc.v/on.) I understand that as soon as it 
became a question uo longer of statistics, but of the 
possible apportionment of revenue, the error was 
discovered? — That was so ; and chceka were applied, 
not merely in the Excise, but in our own dep-artincnt 
to make sure that uo such slip should again 
oceur. 

372. And assuming that the officer correcily ex- 
tracts from (ho counterfoil the quantities staled tlicrc, 
you think that his clieck over iho dealer is .suQicicnc 
to make the wliolo process reliable ? — I think if he 
carries out his ctu’ck careful!)- it must bo so. I think 
under the system which obtains in the Inland Revenue 
Dc[xartment that Ihere is practically no doubt what- 
ever that correct statistics would bo obtained. 

273. (Lord Wclby.) t think, Mr. Murray, that the 
Return 329, which we have been discussing, wsus pro- wiy Uvuim 
p.aml to assist the Select Committee appointed iu IdtX) ^ 
to consider the Snanci.al relations between England, 

Scotland, and Ireland, and that that return simply 
placed before the Committee .such information as tlie 
Government possessed or could collect bearing upon the 
amount aud proportion of revenue contributed to the 
Exchequer by the people of the three countries ? — 

(Mr. Slurray.) Yes. it wa.s prepared, as I said before j/-,-. jr. 
under verbal instructions. •^^'^’■3 

374. The return did not pretend to suggest con- —— 
elusions on the points referred to the Committee ; it initkeuf™' 
was .simpl)- intended as a statistical brief which the 
CoiumitlCi; could analyse, and upiiii which ihcy could 

b.ose an ini|uiry? — It- was the best information we 
could collect to put before any Committee ivhich wa.s 
appointed. 

375. I think the Committee itself only held a pre- 
liminary meeting iu 1390, and was not re-appointed 
iu 1891, and therefore it did not pursue its investi- 
gations ?— That wan the case. 

376. And I think I may put it that this brief that 
was prepared for the Committee has never, up to tlio 
present time, been made the subject of what I should 
call an independent examination ? — That is so. 

377. It was intended as a paper to bo analysed, and 
the analysis of -wliich would lead no douht to various 
suggestions being made ami criticisms being (uldre.ssed 
to it. Such an c-xaminatioa might probably have led to 
further suggestions ? — It was intended as a kind of 
starting point more than anything else. 

378. So that now, for the first time, this informa- 
tion which was collected by the Government becomes 
the subject of independent examination ? — Yes. 

379. I think' that from what ivc know, both you 
and the Inland Revenue had great diffieultie.s to deal 
with in colleetiiig this information, and am I not right 
that you were laying before the Committee such in- 
formation as you possessed without ihawing any 
conclusions therefrom ? — Yes, we drew no conclusions 
beyond the arithmetical results which followed from 
the figures we were able to give, such es they were. 

B 4 
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Ur.a.D. 380. Butnmorp imlei>en<leut tribunal was to jmlge 
wbethiT tho infonnation was such that conclusions 
— might be bnscil upon it ? — ttlielber the information 
J oiyiaw . sufficiently correct. 

Sei»!tOom- 381. At the Iwginning. when you first took up the 
qiipstioii, you Imfl uo other infoniwtioti esc.-pt the 
amount of duty you luiJ colk'cieil in Ireland? — None 
whatever, not nutlienlic. 

382. But you had from your owu knowledge of 
business some idea that those amounts did not really 
represent the eonsimiption in Ireland ?— We knew, as 
ft matter of fact, that thore were these large manu- 
factorii« of tobacco in Ireland and that there were 
large exports of tobacco from Ireland, bat we bad no 
statistics with referanee to it. 

383. At all events that led yon to the conclusion 
it would not do to place before the Committee of 1890 
the collection as a safo test of consumption in Ireland ? 
—Wo told the UliimceUor of the Exchequer that, and 
it wa.9 on his learning that, ami our tolling him tliat 
there must be deductions made from that and correc- 
tions made, that he told U-s to commence the inquiries 
which we mode. 

sutistieai 384. And it wn.s only from what I may call side 
information tliat you were enabled to come to the 
conclusion that there were interchanges between Ire- 
land and England which would affect very much any 
conclusion that might be bii.sed upon the duties paid 
in the two countries? — Wo did not know to what 
extent tho information we got from the railways would 
check the information we got from the shipping com- 
panies. It was by way of ,a check upon the earlier 
information we hod obtained. Thb is an extract from 
n report which ilr. Pittar mode to the Board on the first 
statistics : ” These figures are the result of my journey 
“ to Iroliiud last time, and of the inquiries made at 
“ the some time by the Inland Revenne. They have 
“ no connexion with the statistics now iu course of 
“ collection by the railway and shipping companies, 

“ which latter figures when obtained will correct and 
“ stand in the place ol these estimates." That was a 
memorandum which Mr. Pittar put in on the 4th 
March 1891. 

385. That followed as the result of his inquiry ? — 
On the informatiou obtained from the shipping com- 
panies. At this time, on the 4th March, we Imd not 
got in the final statistics from the railways. 

38G. Mr. Pittar and the Board of Customs aaw 
some reason to doubt tho accuracy of the figures 
which were obtained on his first visit to Ireland, 
when be obtained the information from the shipping 
companies? — It is quite possible tlie returns of the 
first month which he got may have sliakcn Mr. Pittar’s 
mind, because the first retui'ns Sf the niilway com^ianies 
were rendered for December. Per the la.«t three 
-j! j months they were sent collectively. (J/r. Pittar.) 
Pittar.' It was ftlso upou my general knowledge, if I may say 
— so, that the first return was not bo^ upon what I 
may call a good statistical basis. There was no 
system properly carried out, mid I felt doubtful abont it 
• 387. Se.vion.) Yon refer to the return of 
1889?— Yes. 

388. {Tjird Welby.) The return alluded to at 
page 6 of the Parlimneutary Paper 329 ?— Wc never 
at any time intended tho first figuies as iu any way 
officioJ, but merely as a sori of starting point on whicli 
to hose other inquiries. 

389. And that led you to suggest, os the result of your 
cxpcrieuce, a further trial should be made through the 
railway comivinica ? — ^Notesaetly that I started before 
I wont to Ireluncl by going to the railway companies. 
The railway companies, seeing the m^;nitude of tho 
inquiry, asked for a liltlo time to deliberate. Mean- 
while, as Mr. GoscUon’s demand was pressing, I went 
to Ireland to get the best figures I could and to lose 
no time. 

890. It was what might be called an intermediate 
test ? — Yes, I think that would very correctly describe 
it. 

391. From the beginning the Board of Customs 
intended to check the iuformatioD which they poa- 



seAsctl, that information being based solely u^xm the Mr. an. 
duties collected iti Irclantl ; they nhvays intended that 
the bontl fidp mid final test should be one obtained — ’ 

from tbe railway coinpani<« ? — {^fr. Murray!) I ^ 
would not say we went so far ns that, but we were stnujiiou 
not satisfied wifli the information we had got from 
the shipping eotnpanica. and, ns Mr. Pittar lias said, 
he had comniern'Cil to negotiate with the railways 
before he went to Ireland to see wh.at fm thov infiinna- 
tion we could get from them. 

392. I asked the question bccansc a rciy consider- 
able modification is shown in the figures based 
uiKin the returns given by the railway comjiar.ies as 
compared with those which were given ns the iv.snlt 
of what I cull tlie pj-eliminniT oxnmimition ; and I 
juesume, therefore, tlint iho i'omroission would be 
right in supposing that you would sooner rest n con- 
clusion upon tho railway comjmnics’ rfiturns than iipmi 
the shipping eompnnieB' ? — Yes, (or this reason: T think 
the railway retiii-u wa.« built up d.ay by diiy ns the goods 
were roaioTcd : it was roui|jilod at the time the busi- 
uess proceeded, wher<;n.s the shipping compnuies’ returns 
wore picked nut from their Imoks looking backwards. 

Now it is always difficult to make a return picked 
out from books, perhaps not very clearly kept, while, as 
I liave said, tho railwoy companies’ return was one 
which was made day hy day as tbe work was done. 

393. 1 am asking the question firat of all in order 
that we may get into our minds the figures upon which, 
as far as Uicy go, you chiefly rely, but also because 
they seem to me to affect very much wliat is stated in 
this &Iemoraudiim, at jjage 6 of the Parliamentary 
paper No. 329. Take, for instance, the article 
tobacco; the net result of the transfers between 
Ireland nnd Englanil is very much less, is it not, 
under the niilw'ay returns than it was under the 
tho preiimiimry reluras ? — The net refimss. 

394. If you look at the return ot page G you will Tiiiwa; 
see it gives the re.su]l ofwhtitl call the preliminary nfirinlT 
inquiry. The duty collected in Irelaiul l,349,000f., duly, 
and it is stnteil the amount contributed was 1,103,000^ 

When you came to correct that, and it appears cor- 
rected in Clancy’s return, the contribution by Ii'eland, 
which under the preliminary return was stated to bo 
l,103,000f., rises to l,2oC,000/. ?— Yes. 

393. Therefore the tendency of your more correct 
returns was to lead to the donclusion that tho con- 
sumptiou of tolacco in Ireland was larger ^nn you 
thought it WAS at first ? — That Is so. 

396. In the course of this inquiry allusioas have 
been made to the amount in lbs. weight of tobacco .seut 
from Ireland to England, which hove been abated to 
be 2,500,000 Ills. ? — Yes, iu vonnd figures. 

S!)(. It lias not, I think, been clearly brought 
before us, though it bos been meulioued, that on the 
other side very nearly 1,300,000 lbs, is sent from 
EngUiuJ to Ireland ?— I think it is so stated in one of 
these papers. 

398. But these are figures based upon the pre- 
liniiuary inquiry ? — ^In the memoraudum to the pra- 
iiminary inquiry, page 7, it is stated : “ The Customs 
“ Returns show that tlio manufactured tohacro on 
“ which duty wn.s jxiid in Ireland, when added to that 
“ received in a duty-paid condition from the other 
“ two kingdoms, amounts to only about 550,000 lbs., 

“ whereas there is an export from Ireland of from two 
“ to three millions lbs. of tho manufactured article.” 

Bttl that is uot quite the point yon are upon. 

399. It had been stated that about 2,500,000 lbs. of 
manufactured tobacco came over from Ireland to 
England ? — Yea. 

400. On the other hand, sometliing like 1 ,600,000 
lbs. of manufactured tobacco went from England to 
Ireland ? — I do not now think that is stated in any of 

these memoranda. (Jl/r. J*/War.) I do uot think in any Ur.TJ- 
printed memoranda, but those ore about the facts. pum- 

401. May I take it for tho moment, subject to this 
being corrected afterwords, that those figures represent 
it ronghly ? — Yes, in round fignres, we might say, 
without being far out, that that is so. 
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402. Therefore, even upon the mther excessive 
figures whicli tlic prelinainarj ex.-iiuiQatiou sbowed, the 
balance is only 1,000,000 lbs. ? — Yes. 

403. 'J’ho fliffercnce wonM only be 1,000,000 lbs. ?— 
It is scarcely so much even as 1,000,000 lbs., because 
when wc state in the first inquiry it appeared that 

2.300.000 Iba. were remov&l from Ireland to Eng- 
land, tvhile there wns a reflux the other way of a million 
luid a hidf, 1 should say that it is rather to be stated 
thus. The first inquiry showed that there was ex- 
ported from Irclaud to England 2,300,000; bnt the 
first inquiry did not show, I think, sufficiently dearly 
the amount sent ftom Great Britain to Ireland. That 
was one of the reasons which we afterwards had for 
distrusting the first return. The first statistics gave 
the refiox back to Ireland as only about 350,000 lbs., 
ihc second, the railway returns, magnified that three 
times, and made the figure that we have just been speak- 
ing of 1,500,000 lbs. That was one of our reasons 
in the office for preferring the second one, because it 
is easy tn omit something in a calculation of this kind, 
but if the railway companies gave ns on actual return 
uf manufactured tobacco conveyed from England to 
Ireland in the four months, of nearly the same amount 
os the first inquiry gave from England to Ireland in the 
whole year, that was an abundant reason, I think, for 
preferring tho railway return. 

404. [Chairman.) Could you refer me, ifitnppears 
in these papers, to the 1,500,000 lbs., I have not 
found it ? — It is not stated in the papers. I have 
documents, of which I can put in copies, which will 
show the million and a half sent direct from England 
to Ireland, but those which I have hero are original. 

405. [Lord Welby.) The result of this is that on 
the figures on which the Customs would place the 
greatest reliance the b.-Unneo of manufactured tobacco 
sent from Ireland to England, os compared with that 
sent from England to Ireland, is represented by only 
about 1,000,000 lbs. ? — [Mr. Murray.) Hardly so 
much. 

406. The railway figures rather diminish, do they 
not, the amount that ihe shipping returns showed worn 
sent from Ireland to Englaud? — 1 think tho returns of 
the railway companies did not give quite so much as 
two and a half mUlions, it was something like 

2.400.000 lbs. 

407. I sbould like to ask you, thongb I think we 
have gatherea as much alre^y, on the whole you 
consider the rtulway companies’ figures trustworthy ? 
— As I sail] before, I prefer an account built up day 
by day to one which is got by extractions from 
different books. Y'ou may easily miss out wbeu you 
urc extracting from a book ; whereas a clerk building 
up on account day by day is not liable to the some 
errors. 

403. The railway companies would have a know- 
ledge of these great articles of consumption, they 
would know whether they were sending tea or 
tobacco ? — Tec, certainly. I cannot soy whether they 
know it by the differeace in freight or not, but os a 
rule they would know what they were carrying. 

409. And therefore if they told you that their 
books shotved that so much tobacco was senf. and so 
much tea, you, ns a cridc upon the returns offered 
by them, would put trust upon that return as ap- 
proximately right ? — Certainly os between those two 
articles. 

410. [Lord Farrer.) Have not railway companies 
accurate knowledge, because from day to day they have 
to classify the articles and charge them according to 
their tariff? — They will know, but there is this 
possibility of error, I believe, although I do not 
profess to know much about the rules of freight, 
that there is a different freight charged to different 
articles so that it might possibly happen sometimes 
that a consignor sent his goods with the wrong 
description. 

411. The companies have to know under what 
class to charge, have not they? — Yes. 

412. Tea will come under one rate and lime will 
come under another rate ? — Yes. 

A 86S10. 



413. Thei-oforo if the thing is presented to them iir.n.B. 
as tea they would put it in class 2, or whatever the 

class may be ? — I should suppose a sharp practitioner, 
if he could gain anything by eutering his article as 
one on which he could get a lower ueight might in stiUs«e»i 
some coses do so. ruluaa. 

414. It is diamond cut diamond, U it not, because 
it is the railway freight manager's business to 
detect that ? — Y«?s, it depends, 1 think, upon who is 
the sharpest. 

415. [Lord Welly) Supposing the freight on 
tobacco and tea were the same, would it not be very 
possible that traders might substitute one for the 
other feom carelessness ? — Not as regards tobacco 
and tea, certainly not. 

416. Why not? — Because the tea goes in in its 
original packages ; it is perfectly well known by 
sight. It goes in chests, half-chests, aud quarter- 
chests. 

417. Do you happen to know whether tobacco is 
sent in recognisable jiacki^es ? — I could not answer 
that. I have not seen tobncco packed for that kind 
of journey. 

418. I asked yon the question because, on the 
whole, it would seem that though, owing to these 
different rates, there may be some temptation to a 
trader to misdescribe, yet probably railway companies 
would, os Lord Farrer has suggested, take very good 
cui-G that goods are not entrusted to them uuder talso 
descriptions, if they lose by it ? — I should think they 
might trust their officers to find it out and make it 
too hot for anybody to do it. 

419. [Lord Farrer.) It would not be done in large 
quantities? — No. 

120 [Lord Welly.) And it would be only large 
quondnes which would affect such considerations os 
the Commission have before them ? — Tho.t is so. 

421. Therefore I think I may gather from you, on 
the whole, that you would place ver}' fair reliance 
upon, say, a year's returns by the railway companies 
such os you obtained ? — ^I should prefer it for a longer 
period than the four months to satisfy myself. 

422. But from your knowledge yon would not be 
suspicious of any very great error in a return so 
obtained? — No, I think not. I think it would be 
fairly accurate. 

423. Y'on remember a gentleman who has on TobMco 

immense tobacco trade in Belfast ? — Yes. ”°n“ wP ' 

424. It is said that he pays a very large amount, aut;. 
probably equal to one-half, or at least n very large 
proportion, of the whole duties collected in Ireland. 

Now, did you try to obtain from hiui any inlbrmation 

as to the amount of roamifactured tobacco which his 
bouse alone sent over to England, in onier to check 
the railway returns ? — No. Our collector was in com- 
munication with him in connexion with the returns 
which were made by the dock board, or whatever 
the name of the superintending authority there is, at 
Belfast ; but I do not tliink the quftutiries given were 
in any way checked by this veiy large manufacturer 
to whom you refer. 

425. Supposing this gentleman were to pay 
500,000/. or GOO.OOO/. of duty (I am not saying that 
that is the amount), and supposing the duty collected 
in Belfast were a mfllion, it would be perhaps not an 
unreasonable supposition to say that at all events his 
transactions might afford an important check upon 
the railway returns. If this gentleman told yon that 
he from his oavu knowledge exported to England 
half the total amount which the shipping or the dock 
companies gave you ns sent from the port of Belfiist, 
would it not be rnthor a tcUing test and check in con- 
firmation of the railway and shipping companies’ 
figures ? — No doubt any information he gave in from 
examination of his books would be a most useful 
check. 

426. May I esk you whether that would Ije prac- 
ticable at the present moment ? — ^I should donbt there 
being any disinclinatian on that trader’s port to give 
us information on that point. So for as I know, 
he has not been asked to give that information, 

C 
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Jfr. s. 3. but I do Bot see why a ti-ader should object to give it. 

In the case you refer to there would be uoue, because 
— it is II great house. The p-arties who might object 
6 J uly 189 4. jljg smaller- men, who might not wi.sh to 

Tobseeo! show their bauds, 

SinMif* 427. Yon ohim-e I am siraply_ trying to bring 
4ui7. before the Commission points by which a test could be 
established ?— Yon are pointing to another source of 
information, which might correct or confirm the 
information we ha<l got ; aud I may say, with regard 
to this large trader, who I may say rulAs the trade iu a 
certain degree, that I doubt whether he would object 
to give the information, but it is possible it might not 
be so willingly given by his smaller opponents. 

428. As he lias such an enormous share in the 
business of Belfast, if his figures in any way corres- 
ponded with, or confirmed those wluch the railway 
companies and the shipping companies gave yon, 
would it not be a very strong confiimation of the 
correctness of that information ? — Yes, it would, but 
in what passed between us he atlmitted that the 80 urcc.s 
of information to which we had applied, namely, to 
what I call the dock Ixiard there, possessed absolutely 
correct information — that we could rely upon the 
figures we got from them. I think he spoke of being 
chairman of some steamboat company thei-e, and he 
seemed to think qua Belfast, we had got accurate 
figorcB. 

429. Of eom-se you have noticed thac the adjust- 
ments which you have made in estimating the tobacco 
consumed in Ireland lead to the conclusion that Ireland 
consumes per head more tobacco than England? — 
Ye.«i. 

430. Therefore it is extremely important to know 
whether the facts upon which you arrived at that 
conclusion can be relied upon or not ? — I sliould like 
very much to get further information so as to see 
whether we cannot arrive at something more probable 
than that the Irish consumption would be as large as 
these later returns have made it out to he. 

431. You have already alluded to that extremely 
interesting information whicli this gentleman gave, 
and I think he also stated that from his knowledge of 
the trade he was not altoge&ei- surprised at the 
conclusion ? — No. He accounted for it, as I have 
said, by the fact that both the tobacco which he 
supplies to the South and South-West of Ireland, and 
the tobacco which he is compelled to supply to the 
large towns in England (because the Irishman in 
large towns like Liverpool prefers his tobacco to any 
other) is good, and iu oi-der to satisfy them he is oblig^ 
to supply them with dry tobacco which points to a 
larger proportion of tobacco being consumed in each 
pipe than iu other parts of the United Kingdom. 

432. Of course the penod over which the railway 
companies collected their statistics was very short, 
but have any inqnii-ies you have made, or any infor- 
mation which has readied you, led yon to suppose 
that these four months were possibly an unfair period 
upon which to base a conclusion for a whole year ? — ^I 
pot that question to this same gentleman, and I 
asked him whether those four months would be a 
fair representation of his trade during the whole year, 
and he was accompanied at the time by a, gentleman 
who, I believe, acts for him us manager when he is 
away in America, and they both said that they 
thought that the four months would be a very fair 
criterion. 

4.33. Then, although it would be very much more 
satisfactory to get a year’s returns, you have no reason 
for supposing Uiat the four months would be an un- 
trustworthy guide for the remainder of the year ?<— I 
would i-ather have 12 months. 

434. But BtiU yon have no reason for supposing 
that the four months are unfair? — No, mt pritnh 
facie. 

435. Do you think the information which you have 
obtained from the railway companies of those four 
months is so far trastworthy tliat, snpposing you 
could extend it over a longer period, the result would 



1)0 one upon which the Commis.sion might rely ?— I 
confess I am sfaggci-ed by the quantity of tobacco 
consumed in Ireland. I do not think the information j. 
we got from this gentleman the other day is snlficient 
to convince me that a dry pipe alone would account 
for it. daty“^ 

436. Therefore you think the railway statistics arc 

wron" ? I think there must be some source of error 

in them, though it is difficult to arrive at what it is. 

437. (<SVi- David Barbour.) May it not be that that 
period of four months doesnot fairly represent the year? 

It might be so, perhaps, but I put that question ptir- 

ticuku-ly to these gentlemen to whom 1 have referred, 
and they both agreed these four mouths would be 
fairly representative of their trade. 

438. Did they say the four months of that particular 
year would be fairly representative ? — I told him the 
four months during which we got the returns, in fact he 
was consulted about it at the time, and both he and his 
manager agreed that these four months were a fair 
representation of the trade of the yeai-. I also 
remember tbej’ added this, that they did not think 
their trade varied 5 per cent, as between one month and 
another in the year. 

439. {Chah-man.) You noticed of course that they 
were the four cold months in the year ? — They were, 
it is true, but I am not a smoker, and I cannot say 
whether smoking men smoke more in hot weather than 
in cold. 

440. (Lo)-d TPelbi/.) Would not the doubt which 
you cannot help entertaining in yom- own mind ubont 
the consumption of tobacco rather tend to lessen iu 
your mind the importance and value of getting a 12 
months’ return if it would cost much money ? — Wo 
should see whether there was any variation in the 
trade of the other two-thirds of the year. 

-141. May I put it in this wjiy, that itis notso much 
that you mistmst the figures, but that the figures 
surprise you so much ? — That is another way of 
putting it. 

442. You felt suspicious ? — I am suspicious about 
them. 

443. You were speaking favourably, I think, of a 
power being given you to cari-y out a system of 
permits? — ^Yes. I think that system would give the 
least trouble and annoyance to the difierent ti-ades of 
any system that can be devised if it was only for a 
limited time. 

444. How far would you carry that, Do you Permit 
suggest that manufacture tobacco, in whatever- form g^^ted 
it is moved, is to have a permit ? — In whatever form oitaosiono 
it is moved. I think there must be some limit as to 
quantity just as yon have wdtb regard to spirits. You 

have a limit as to a permit not being required for the 
movement of a gallon of spirits. 

443. Snpposing I send over to a large house iu 
Dublin for a box of cigars, would that house have to 
send that box under your system to me with a permit 
upon it? — It would. That would reduce it to a very- 
low quantity. Butithink it -was established yesterday 
that there was no such traffic as that. 1 think the large 
trader to whom I have alluded said it would mot answer. 

446. Oar informant did' not think as betW6bn 
England and Ireland there was vdry much such traffib 
as that, but what I want to come to is, what would 
you actually propose? Do you propose that ‘the 
permits should be required in the case of a movement 
of tobacco within London itself, for instance ? — No, 
it would only be when it was moved from one countiy 
to another. Then we should have to fix, os I said 
just now, a limit below which the permit should not 
be required. 

447. Did not our informant think that Mr, Wills’ 
tobacco -was sent over from England to Ireland in 
small packages? — 1 think not. Ido not think this 
large trader said that. I think he said Mr. Wills would 
not supply individuals but would only supply traders. 

448. Supposing tobacco is sent o-ver in small 
quantities, would it not be a very great nuisance to 
the trader.to have to get a permit ? — No, I do not think 
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jTr. .£f. B. it would be to n mnu who once gets nccnstomed to the 
pevmit system. 

JnWsw one?— It 

- — ' is. It is ii choice of evils. It is a question what 
mode of obtaining this ioforiuation will cause the least 
sufctttU trouble and aunoyatice to the trade and my idea 

»i«Biion |g jj would cause a great deid less nnooyauco 

than any system which wonld place the coasting trade 
under restrictions. It is a question of comparativo 
annoyance. 

450- What you contemplate is that the Government 
should adopt sumo principle of obtniniug statistics ? — 
Yes. 

451. Aud you are compai-ing your suggestion with 
yonr present power, if put into force, of obtaining 
statistics through the cargo book ? — We have the 
power, but to es:ercise that po^ver would be such an 
intolerable nuisance to the tnide that 1 do not think 
they would put up with it. 

452. You mean that if you wore to exercise that 
power it wouhl give such trouble to the trader that 
he would prefer almost anything else, and you think 
that as between the two systems the permit would be 
less tronblesome ? — I think so. 

453. And you would confine it solely as botween 
Great Britain and Ireland to these dutiable goods ? — 
And Scotland ami England. 

454. (Lord FaiTer.) Excepting packages of a certain 
size? — Yes ; a certain weight rather. 

455. (Chairman.) Bid you contemplate limiting 
the permit system to transportation between the diN 
ferent kingdoms ? — I should only apply it to goods 
going from England to Ireland and rice versd. 

456. You have already got it as regards spirits 
between two parts of the same kingdom ? — Yes, but 
we do not coll for this dnpHcato permit except in cases 
where the spirits are removed to a different kingdom. 
The duplicate permits are for the puiposc of giving 
us statistical information, and we do not call for them 
to be sent in if the goods are removed from one part 
of England to another part. It is only when they are 
removed from Englaud to Scotland or England to 
Ireland or rice vend. 

457. Tho permit is required ? — Yes, but we do not 
wont the duplicate sent up to us. 

458. Would you apply the same plan to all the 
goods sent from one part to another in the same 
kingdom ? — No, I would not apply it there. 

459. (Sir David Barbour.) What check would 
you have if you did not apply it to every place ? In 
the cose of spirits the check was that the official looked 
at the dealer’s babnee, but if you have only a permit in 
the cose of an article sent from Ireland to England, 
the check is lost, because you do not know how much 
has been sent to other places ? — We could not exercise 
a check upon the stock of grocers aud that kind of 
people ; we could only enforce the practice by a system 
of heavy fines if it is not. I would not propose to 
watch the stock of the trader in the way tho Inland 
Revenue do with regard to spirits ; but 1 wonld impose 
some heavy penalty. 

460. How would yon detect breaches of this rule? 
— Information is often given when people do not 
expect it to be given, and 1 think traders would be 
afmid not to comply with the regulation if there 
was a heavy penalty. That U the way I would try 
to work it. 

461. (Lord Welby.) Supposing a trader in Dublin is 
sending tobecco over to England, do yon think that very 
likely he would go to the trouble of getting the permit ? 
— It would be so little trouble, and if there was a 
heavy jjenaUy I think he would sooner iiicurtLat little 
trouble than run the risk of detection. That is my 
impression. I am only speaking from having thought 
the matter over a little, uot from experience. 

462. I nnderatond that the permit on raw tobacco 
is not required as soon as doty is piud npon it — 
Directly the tobacco has pmd its duty we have no 
further claim. 



463. Am I right in saying that in 1819 or 1820 tea Ut.B.b. 
ill Iivlaiidw.as pul under the Exciter® — I Jo uot think, 
teivwns; tobacco was. Toe tolaicco duties were put •“ 
under ihe Excise. Tobacco was certainly I'or four or 
five years, but I do not think tea was. Permit 

-1^. hYom these returns beforo us it would appear 
that the consumption of tea in Ireland is that where «•*“!«“ 
the EugHshman consumes 100 the Irishman consumes mo 
100? — I kuew it was somewhen; about equal, butl eumption of. 
did not kuow it was exactly equal. 

465. Has it ever come to your notice that in 1819 
the consumption of tea in Ireland was about 28 as 
compared with the English 100 ? — No, I did not 
know that. But it must lie boruc in mind that in Eng- 
land (1 do uot know wUcUier it was ever so in Ireland) 
the consumption of coffee at one time almost equallnl 
that of tea, though coffee has gone out now. There- 
fore, if less coffee was consumed iu Irclund, it is quite 
likely that tho consumption of tea would be larger 
than the proportion in England where they consumed 
coffee also. 

466. 1819 or 1820 arc apporcutly tho latest years 
in which you conld have an absolute knowledge of the 
consumption of these goods in Deland, and one would 
rather watch the progress of these articles of coo- 
sumptioa in Ireland with the light acquired at the 
time when that Information was worth having ? — 

Yes. 

467. And of course it is a curious circumstiuice 
that the increase should be so large? — Yes; it is a 
very singular fact. 

468. (J/r. S&xton.) I suppose it is tbe case that the 
consumption of tea in Ireland has voiymiicb increased 
— probably more so than in England?— Yes, I can 
speak from my own knowledge ns to that. One 
dealer told me that he void as much as 10 or 12 chests 
where formerly he oidy sold one. 

469. Has there been a total chauge in the habits of 
life there in the lost ho) f century ? — I think so. 

470. (i9(r David BarbotiT^ The figures ol' the Adiustmat 
collections of revenue on tea, wine, and tobacco have 

been adjusted with reference to these four months’ 
figures ?— Yes. 

471. And I think you said in tbe cose of tobacco 
that you thought four months was a fair avert^ for 
the year? — ^I said that tbe gentleman to whom 1 
spoke thought that any figures whidi might have been 
given of bis trade during those four months were a 
fmr average of the trade during the rest of the year. 

472. Was that os to tea or tobacco ? — Tolacco. 

473. Does tJie revenue come in evenly month by 
month in the cose of these three articles, tea, wine, 
and tobacco ? — I could not say. We have not token 
it out. We could easily give information as to that. 

474. I suppose you did not work out the per- 
cestage of adjustment for each month ? — No. 

475. It was only for the four months F — Quite so. 

476. Can that be done ? — It could be done, bat 
Mr. Pittar says it would take a very long time, and he 
cannot take up the work for another week or 10 days, 
because tbe office is so busy. 

477. I should like to see whether the adjustment 
keeps about the same, or whether there arc serious 
fluctuations from month to month. If there were, it 
wonld raise a presumption that you could not apply 
the figures of four months to the whole year; bat 
if- the per-centage of reduction was very small it would 
be otherwise ? — Perhaps Mr. Pittar could speak about 
that. We could give the information, but it would 
take a long time to work it out. 

47S. Yon have sot ocenrate figures for the adjnst- 
ment in Uic case of foreign spirits and home spirits ? 

— Yes. That for foreign spirits is uccmato, and, as 
to homo spirits, I have uo doubt the Inland Revenue 
would be able to speak accurately. 

479. When you were getting those four months' 
figures out, did you get figures as to spirits from the 



* It was sabsequautly ascenaihod that tea wnt pat onder the 
Bxuise not in 1819-bat in 16S9. It temaised under die 
from 1039 to 18 »«. . 
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Mr. 3. a. railway companies ?— I am not sure ; I do not see why 
should have done so. 

480. If yon bad done so then you might have tested 
the accuracy of that system by compaiing the results 

Miustmeat -with tlio results you got from the permit system ? — I do 
feveniw. think we did that. I do not think the railway com- 
panies guve us any information about spirits. Wo 
were content witli the belief that the permit system 
was pretty perfect. 

481. (Sir Jiobert ffamiliOH.) The first odjostment 
which was made and which appears here on pages 6 and 
7 of the paper .129 of 1891, was made with the light of 
all the information that yon conld collect without 
having a basis of statistics. Ton substituted for those 
figures afterwai-ds the return for the four months ; but 
you did not test it by any outside consideration, you 
merely took those four months and adjusted the four 
years by those results ? — It is a rough and ready way, 
I admit. 

482. In your first adjustment you made reference 
to certain tests which would show the probable 
correctness of your work. For instance, you referred 
both in the case of ten and tobacco to the average 
consumption per head, bat you adopted without any 
such test the figures which the four months' returns 
produced for the four years to which they were 
applied ? — Yes, that is so. 

483. Did it not strike you that in certain par- 
ticulars the difference in the two bases of adjustment 
made a very great difference in the amount of rerenne ? 
— ^No doubt it did, and I remember Mr. Pittar 
drawing my attention to it at the time, especially as 
regards the larger consnmption of tobacco. 

484. I do not know that 1 shall go into it ; hat as 
regards tea, the revenue, as is stated, for Ireland for 
1889-90 was 564,906/., and as subsequently ad- 
justed was 628,671/., mnldng a difference of 63,705/., 
and raisiug the contribution per head from a sum les) 
than that of the United i^gdom to a sum con- 
riderably more than that of the United Kingdom ? — 
I was not surprised at that as regards tea. 

TobMeo: 485. As regards tobacco the result was in the same 

fffrnii Sr direction. The revenue, as is stated, amounted to 
dutjr. 1,108,177/., and, as adjusted, to 1,250,554/., which 
made a difference in Ireland’s revenue of 147,877/.; 
and that adjustment raised the Irish contribution 
when you calculate it per bead from a sum below that 
of the United Kingdom to a sum very considerably 
above il. I think it raised it by something like 7(f. 
per htsad ? — ^Yes. 

486. If you carry that a little further and adopt 
yonr method of adjustment for 1889-90 as correct, 
and compare that with the figures for 1892-93 we 
find this result; that while the consamption of 
tobacco per head has increased in the United 
Kingdom daring those four yeu's by S-19£ that for 
Ireland has increased by9'03<f. Can you give any 
reason why there should he that great difference in 
the growth in that period of four years ? — ^No. I 
shoold say that during those years Ireland was more 
prosperous ogriculturmly than England was. That is 
the only reason I can give. 

487. Do yon think that is a sufficient reason ?— Ho, 
I do not. 

488. Then keeping sfill to these adjusted figures I 
find that the difference between tobacco revenue 
collected in Iidand in 1839-90, and what is shown in 
these returns as contributed by Ireland, amounted to 
98,280/., which m«ht be hmd as representing the 
amount of dnty on Dish manc&ctared tobacco con- 
sumed in England — at least, the net consumpdon of 
sucli ? — Do yon mean that was the duty upon the 
quantity exported from Ireland ? 

489. Yes. The net amount in the year 1889-90. 
In thot year the tobacco revenue collected in Ireland 
was 1,349,000/.; but in 1892-93, when the revenue 
collected in Drelond was 1,470,000/., the amount that 
went over to England was only 73,697/. So that both 
actually and r^dvely thero was a reduction in the 
qxiantity sent &om Ireland to England although the 
increase of cost per bead was going on all over the 



countiy, and ihe collection in Ireland itself was very sTi-.a.a, 
considerably increased ? — I con only again say that il 
may jwssibly, as to part of it, have ^en due to tbe -L.' 
increased prosperity of Ireland. Tliat wonld only ^ 
account for it partly, not to the whole amount, but to Tobacco, 
a lai^e amount. UolfS'f 

490. I understand you to say tliat you are by no 4utg,. 
means satisfied that you have got trustwortliy rosulte 

as regards tobacco from the census you took ? — I am 
not. The difference is almost too great. 

491. Does any test that you might apply beyond 
adoptii^ a permit system suggest itself to yon 'i — I 
tbink Lord Welby suggested &at we might possibly 
make some personal inquiries of the manufacturers 
themselves. That would, of course, be one way of 
checking it ; bat then if one man refused to give 
informatioD, and the others did give it, the man who 
refused to give information would destroy the value of 
oU the information given by tbe rest. 

492. (Lord Welby^ You have this advantage, 
have ]Tou not, in Irelud, that the tobacco trade is 
practically in the hands of five or six men? — 

I do not quite know how many it is to the bands of, 
but the great bulk of the doty is paid by five men, 
two largo men in Dublin and two or tin-ee large 
men in !^lfast. 

493. (Sir Robert Hamilton.) Yon referred jost 
DOW, in answer to Sir David Borbonr, to a return I bad 
asked yon to make ont showing the amoont collected 
in each month of the four years, so that a comparison 
might bo made between the four months for wluch wo 
have got statistics and the rest of the period to which 
tbe adjustment has been applied? — Ifes. 

494. Was such a test made by the Commissioners 
of Customs ? — ^No, it was not. 

495. Is it the fact, so for as you know, that the 
across-channel traffic is pretty equally distribnted over 
the year so as to moJeo any four months a fair test ?— 

I do not know anything to show the reverse. 

406. Ten, for Instaace, comes in largely in certain statisUeii 
months of the year? — The arrival of tea is <iuite 
different now from what it used to be. In days or. 
when China supplied ns the tea began coming in in 
July, and came in very rapidly in tbe course of a couple 
of months. Bot now our main supplies oi'e drawn 
from Ceylon and India, and the arrivals from those 
two countries are spread over all the year. 

497. You are satisfied that your estimate as regards 
tea is fairly correct ? — ^Yes, I am quite satisfied about 
that. 

496. What do you say as regards tobacco?— 

Tobacco I am shaky about. 

499. (Chairman.) You liave spoken of the difficnity 
of relying on figures where revenue is not concerned. 

Do you mean that no one is sufficiently interested in 
checking tbe accounts, and that the officers become 
careless owing to wont of supervision? — I do not 
think 1 said that. It was an observation made by 
Mr. Pittar, and it hod reference, I think you will find, 
to what took place in the Belfast return made by tbe 
Inland Bevenue, and they gave os an excuse, if I 
recollect, in the paper presented to I^rliament that 
not being made for tbe purpose of revenue the retnm 
had been forgotten by one of tho officers, and that 
that had made a large difference. 

500. Do you generally agree in the principle that 
where a return does not touch revenue the officers 
get more careless ? — I think so ; where no mpney is 
to be got by it there is less care shown in looking 
after it 

501. Is not that strikingly the case as to tbe 
imports of free goods into the country ? — Yes, it is 
there we are entirely dependent upon the information 
given by merchants’ clerks. 

j(^502. You will remember that there was a great 
confusion as to values about 30 years ago ? — 'There 
was. 

603. Is that practically cored now ? — I will not say 
it is proctically cured, except in this way, that tho 
mistakes of one year probably correct the tniatekes of 
another. 
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Mr.E.n. 50-t. Taking them individually, ic is very difficult, 
is it not, to get correct figures ? — The values, as given 
— ' by the merchants of their goods, are most unreliable. 

s Jairis st. 5 Q 5 _ (XoreZ Farrer.) The fact is, that the only 
perfectly accurate statistics are accounts ? — You may 
rHiaUiiiity say that. 

of' 506. {Chairman.) You said you are better satisfied 

with the figures as regai-ds tea than the figures with 
regard to tobacco ? — Yes. 

507. Why is that ? — 'Because the packages in 
which teas are sent are so recognisable. 

508. The mistakes which occur in the ease of 
tobacco are not so likely to occur in the case of tea ? 
—No. 

509. (Mr. Sextoa.) I have just been comparing 
the yield of contribution from tobacco from Ixeiand 



between 1889, 1890, 1892, and 189.3, and I fiud in each Mr. u. E. 
case the increase is 12 per cent. That is the result oi s'- 

the applicatiou of the identical test ? — No doubt. 

SJ ulylsa t. 

510. Then when you speak of an increase, what you 
mean is that os between tbe two tests the second test rctnnis; 
does show the increase, and you consider it more 
reliable than the fli'St? — Yes, more reliable than the 

first, though not completely reliable. 

511. In fact, so far as yon criticise the results of the 
second test, it is rather that you doubt the aoc.racy of 
the results, although obtained on specific information, 
because you think it unlikely on general grounds that 
the tobacco may be consumed more largely, n one 
country than in the otlier? — I will use the word 
“ surprise.” I am surprised at the result. 



Adjourned to Thursday, July the 19th. 
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Mr. A. Milner called and examined. 



512. (CAaimaji.) You are Chairman of the Board 
of Inland Revenue ? — I am. 

513. Since when ? — Just two years. 

514. You have with you two gentlemen, I think, 
of your department? — Yes ; I have Mr. Turner, the 
Accountant-Gener.il of my department, and Mr. Steele, 
the Chief Inspector of Excise. 

515. We do not propose on the present occasion to do 
more than ascertain in what way the figures contaiued 
in some recent Parliamentary Returns have been 
arrived at so far as relates to the Inland Revenue, and 
in the first place I will ask you one or two general 
questions. When were the duties on spirits made 
equal as between England and Scotland ? — In 1855. 

516. And when ae between Great Britiun and 
Ireland? — In 1858. 

517. Since then the duties both on spirits and beer 
have been equal in the three kingdoms ? — Yes. 

518. Ireland is exempt from land tax, house duty, 
and from railway duty ? — Yes. 

519. Ireland also used to be exempt from income 
tax under Sir Robert Peel’s original Act? — Yes. 

520. Do you remember when that exemption 
ceased ? — In 1853. 

521. Otherwise there is no distinction between the' 
taxation of the three countiies ? — That is not quite 
exact I thei-e are a certain number of minor differences. 

522. Besides land tax, honse duty, and railway 
duty ? — Yes- 

523. Could you summarise them in a sentence ?-^ 
I will mention the more important ones. Ireland 
does not pay the legacy duty of 10 per cent, on chari- 
ties comprised in fhe will of any domiciled Irishman.- 



Jfr.X 
Milner. 

Then under income tax there was till this year a jj 

difference in the charge under Schedule B.; this 

has just been changed by the House of Commons, 
which has reduced the charge in England to the same isn't is 
level as in Scotland and in Ireland. exempt. 

524. {Mr. Sexton.) The charge on England -was 
greater than in Scotland and Ireland till tills year, 
was it? — The charge in England -was greater than in 
Scotland and Ireland till this year, ll^in, the assess- 
ment for income tax under Schedule A. has always 
been on a different basis in Ireland and in Gh'eat 
Britain. In Great Britain he assessment has always 
been on what the Act of 18'42 describes as tbe annual 
value,” which is practically the gross value. In Ire- 
land it is expressly kid down in the Valuation Act 
that it shall be on tbe net value. I am aware that 
-owing to the fall in the value of Irish land the net 
there was recently approximated somewhat to the 
gross in England, but even now there is a ditfrrence. 

The Irish valuation is lower; in almost every case 
property of the same value would stand at a lower 
.figure iu tbe Irish assessment than in the English 
-assessment. 

525. Is that affected by the Finance Bill of this 
year? — No, it is not, because the same reduction is 
given in both countries ; the allowance has been ex- 
tended to Ireland. There are some other points 
which perhaps I had better meotion. frelaud is 
-exempt from the patent medicine stamp, which brings 
in 200,0001. in Great Britain. Then the eslablish- 
■ment licences are not charged in Ireland. Those are 
•all the things of any real importance ; there are 
besides some trifling differences in stamps, and licences 
.’being .diarged at a slightly different rate, bat they 
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Are Teiy umtnport.-iQt. 1 tio not tlitnk it is a matter of 
more than few hundreds a year. 

52(>. {_Lord fVcIbif) The esUiliUshiueiit licence ia 
not Q very small one ? — No, I was not saying it was 
a very small thing. But after mentioning these 
specific things I say the rest arc unimportant. 

527. Could you state whnt the establishment licences 
arc, because it is no importaut item? — M.ale servants, 
144,000f. ; carriages, 482,000?. ; armorial bearings, 
76,000/. ; so that the total of these, excluding dogs, 
is about 700,000/. j the dogs are 444,000/. These 
arc the figures for the year ending Slst March 1893. 

528. {Chairman.) Kxcept os to dogs, which is a 

g >coliar cose, all the other charges are paid in &reot 
ritoin and are not paid in Ireland, are they not? — 
Yes. 

529. {Mr. Sexton.) Can you state at once the 
amounts realised by taxes levied in Great Britain and 
not in Ireland, and sum them up so as to give us in 
one view the diSereiice '( — It would take me a little 
time. 

530. {Chairttian.) Yon could work that into an 
answer to a question ? — It is very easy to supply that, 
but 1 conld not undertake to do it right off. 

.531. You have now described, have you, fully, all 
the distinctions in Inland Revenue taxation between 
Great Britain and Ireland, or all the main distinctions ? 
—AH the main distinctions. 

532. All except wliat wo may relatively call triBes ? 
—Yea. 

533. Have you with you the Treasury Return 329 
of 1891, called geuerally Mr. Jackson’s Return? — 
Yes, 1 have it here. 

534. That gives on pages 8 and 0 a memorandum 
dated January 1891, signed by your predecessors, Sir 
Algernon West and Lord Iddeslcigh, on behalf of 
your Board, showing on page 8 the amount of Inland 
Revenue actually collected in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and on page 9 an estimate of the amounts 
actually contributed by each country? — ^Yes. 

536. That is for the financial year 1889-90 ? — 
It is. 

536. You have also a subsequent return known as 
Mr. Clancy’s? — Yea, Return 93 of 1893. 

637. Tnis shows in the same general shape figures 
for the same year 1889-90, os well as for the two 
subsequent exchequer years ? — Yes. 

538. We will return to that presently as wc go 
through the various items ; hut I presume where there 
is a difierence you couaider the figures in the later 
retum, that is, 93 of 1893, to be tlie more correct ? — 
Yes, the differences are very slight. There were some 
corrections of detail which, I think, increased the 
occurscy. 

539. But where there are differences the later one 
is the one to go by, is it ? — In my opinioc, yes. 

540. Was tlmt return published under your own 
supervision so fiiraait relates to Inland Revenue? — The 
Clancy return was. 

641 . And there had been more time to work out the 
priaciplea of ai^ostmcnt ? — There had been more time, 
but 1 do not know that anything had been done except in 
respect to thesmall matters to which you are presently 
going to refer. In these, on discussiou between the 
Treasury authoritita and myself, some slight alterations 
were made. I may eay, generally, this Clancy return 
was prepared almost immediately after my arrival at 
the Inland Revenue. I took the basis tW I found 
in the previous return arrived at by the Treasury and 
my predecessors. I never attempted to criticise that 
but simply tried to work out the details as 
correctly as I conld. 

542. Before the retum of 1891 do you know 
whether there had been any attempt to adjust the 
incidence of Inland Revenue in (he three countries in 
the case of all the items of revenue ? — I recollect, when 
I was at the Treasury seven or eight years ago, I saw 
some previous returns iu which such on attempt had 
been made. But 1 have not been able to lay my liand 
on them, nor have I been able to find them at the 
Inland Eevermn, nor any trace of correspondence with 



reference to them, but I cannot help thinking that 
there are such attempts. 

543. {Lord Tf'elbi/.) Are you thinking of the 
I'eturos moved for by Mr. Macliuun, in which he 
endeavoured to make a distinction, in which we nouo 
of us believed at the time, between Englaud, Scotliiod, 
and Ireland ? — My recollection of them is that tlmy 
were very sketchy. I was asked whether attempts 
bud becu made, and I think they were made. 

544. There were three or four returns moved for 
by Mr. Maclaren, were there not ? — That is no doubt 
what I am thinking of. 

345. But the couclusions shown by thc-m was 
doubled by everybody concerned in them ? — I have 
DO doubt that is so. 

546. {Chairman.) Can you state on whose instruc- 
tions your department acted in making the Inst 
attempt? — We have no olTiciul papers giving general 
instructions ns to the basis on which we were to pro- 
ceed. There were constant communications both by 
letter, and still more orally, between the Treasury and 
oiirselve.s. My predecessor, Sir Algernon West, con- 
stantly saw the Treasury on the subject of the hues 
to be followed in preparing these returns, but there is 
DO single official document which lays down principles 
for our gnidoDce that I am aware of. Mr. Turner 
refers to one of a series of letters, but there is no 
single letter containing full instructiooa. 

547. You were in communication with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I suppose ? — I took the 
matter up a little less than two years ago. I have a 
letter addressed to me by Lord Welby, which is the 
most official tbiug 1 have on the subject, which says, 
“ It would be well, 1 think, to adhere to the principles 

of calculation adopted by the Inland Revenue Board 
“ in 1891.” (That was before my day. Tliatwasin 
preparing No. 329 of 1891). “ Unless you see 

“ reasons for modifying them in ouy w.iy.” I did 
see reasons for modifying them in the small jiarticuhirs, 
to which we shall presently refer, with the approval 
of the Treasury. Otherwise I took the basis as I 
found it. 

548. I will go to the first item of these accounts of 
Excise under this head. The figures seem to be the 
same for 1889-90, both in 329 of 1891, nud in 93 of 
1893 ?— Yes. 

549. Except that in the second Returu the Excise 
liceuces have been removed to a separate head ou page 
26 of Local Taxation Revenue ; that is so, is it not ?— 
Yes. 

550. These licences were diverted from the Ex- 
chequer under the Local Government Act of 1888, 
were they not ?— 1888 in England, 1889 iu Scot- 
land. 

661. So far as relates to spirits, both 329 of 1891, 
and 93 of 1893, are subject to tht error which is ex- 
plained in the Report to the Treasury, signed by you 
and Mr. Robinson and printed as a Parliamentary 
Return, No. 248 of 1893 ? — Yes, that is so. 

552. I need not perhaps trouble you to read ttmt 
paper, as all the members of the Commission have 
copies, but we may take it os read and print it at this 
point in your evidence ? — If you please. ‘ 

The document was handed in, and is as follows 

Repobt of the CoMinssroNBKS of Inland Reventje 
to tho Tbeasobt, dated the 6th June 1893, 
explaining an Error in the Computation of 
L’eland’a Contribution to the Spirit Duty, as 
shown in the Financial Relations Returns of 
1891 and 1893. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 

6 June. 1693. 

May it please your Lordships, 

At the time when the Pnrliauentarv Return 
on tho Financial Relations of England, Sco^aud, and 
Ireland, .presented by Mr. Jackson, to the Hatise of 
Commons |n 1891 (No. 329 of 1891), was under pre- 
paration, and again wbea the similar but more .recent 
Return, presented . on Mr. Olaney's Motion lost 
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jfr.x Fehruarv (No. 03 of 1893), was being compiled, your 
Lordship.** iusCructoJ us to furnish you with the tletails 
is Jui.Y ts (4. of the amounts, resijeotivcly, “collected in” and 
TrtMurj “ contributed by ” Ircliuul under the vaiions heads of 
fewfl'oi Inland Revenue. We regiei to state that, in the two 
Co^iij- EeiKirtM made by us to y our Lordshijw, in accortiance 
inu” "''‘I' instriictioas, a grave error occurred in the 
Bevenue on calculation of Ireland's “contribution ” to the duty on 
duly, liome-maile spirits. The method followed by us in 
calculating that contribution in both the Reports in 
question was to deduct from the quantity of home- 
made spirits charged to duty in Ireland the number of 
gallon.s removeil, after payment of doty, to Great 
Ri'itain, and to add to that quantity the number of 
gallons I'emoved, after payment of duty, from Great 
Britain to Ireland. The method was just, and the 
results would have been correct if the removals Lad 
been accurately recorded. But the statistics on which 
the calculation was based were, or has now been 
discovered, untrustworthy. 

The figures of duty-paid spirits conveyed from 
Ireland to Great Britmn and from Great Britain to 
Ireland were iuken by us from a periodical “ Return 
“ of the quantity of duty-paid home-made spirits re- 
“ moved from one fMut of the United Kingdom to 
“ another part for home consumption.” Up to last 
Raster no doubt had been entertained as to the 
accuracy of this Return. But when the Return for 
the financial year 1892-93 was being made up, we 
were struck by the greatness of the apparent increase 
in the export of duty-paid spirits from Ireland to 
Great Britain io 1892-98 as compared with 1891-92. 
This increase was especially marked io the case of 
Belfast. No reason being known to us why the ex- 
portation of duty-paid whisky from Belfast to Great 
BriUtin should have greatly increased during the last 
financial year, inquiry was immediately made os to the 
contrast presented by the two Returns ; and it then 
came to light that in one of the four districts into 
which, for Inland Revenue purposes, Belfast is 
divided, the quantity of duty-paid spirits exported in 
1891-92 bad been greatly understated. The error 
was largely due to the negligence of a single officer. 
But the fact that so glaring on error had found its way 
into the “ Return of Duty-paid Spirits removed ” for 
1891—92 aroused our suspicions as to the tru-^^twurthi- 
ness of these Returns generally ; and we were thus 
led to test their accuracy, first for Belfast, then for 
Dablin, and ultimately for all parts of the United 
Kingdom from which ^eve U any substantial export of 
spirits. A large staS has been engaged for some 
weeks under the direction of experienced officers .in 
re-examining all the documents on which the Returns 
for the two years 1891-92 nod 1892-93 were based. 
The result show? that, while no errors ot equal magni- 
tude to that first discovered in one distiict of Belfast 
have been committed elsewhere, the individual 
accounts from which the Returns are compiled have, 
in many iostauces, been inaccurately made up ; and 
that the figures already published and accepted 
without question in our reports to your Lordships at 
the Umc of the preparation of the “ Financial 
Relations ” Papers of 1891 and 1893 are vride of the 
truth. 



The figures as first reported to us were : — 
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The figures as established by the recent re-exami- vr. a 
nation of the origiusl documenis are JIflw. 
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8,714,2?4 


53.389 


:4, 660,888 


1892-3 


3,C0S.O84 


38,632 


3,566,382 



Ou tbe basis of the revised figures, the contribu- 
tion of Ireland for the year 1892-3 is 2,240, 35U., 
not 2,60d,000f., us estimated by Mr. Gladstone (re- 
lying upon the amount for the previous year given 
in the “Financial Relations” Papers of 1891 and 
1893) in bis speech on the First Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill. 

We can only express our great regret for the 
occurrence of an error of such nir^uitude. and it is 
with no desire to extenuate it that we appimd a brief 
account of the manner io which it bos uriseu. 

It is unfortunately impossible to check the figures 
of tbe removals of daty-^xiid spirits from one piut of 
tbe United Kingdom to other ports for years prior to 
1891-2, but there can be little doubt that the faults 
of system, which have vitiated this Reluru for the two 
last years, ore not of recent growth, but have afficcted 
it more or less throughout tbe whole course of its 
existence. 

The history ofthe Return is as follows: — 

Id April 1888 tbo duty on spirits in Ireland was 
raised to the same rate as that prevailing in England 
and Scotland, and from that time to this the duty has 
contiuued at equal rates in tbe three kingdoms. With 
tbe equalisation of the rate it became a matter of in- 
difference to the Exchequer in what port of tbe 
kingdom the duty ou auy particular gallon of spirits 
was paid. But, on tlie other hand, it became for the 
first lime necessary, if it was desired to know the 
true contribution of each of the three kingdoms to tbe 
Excise, that the amount of spirits transferred, after 
payment of duty, from one to the other, should be 
recorded. Hence in the year 1858-9, the Board of 
Inland Revenue established on account, intended to 
show the amoDut of spirits actually consumed io each 
of tbe three kingdoms, us distinct from the amount 
paying duty in each of them. This account has ever 
since been compiled quarterly, and a suramurTofit 
bas l)ecD published every tlirce months in the Board 
of Trade Returns, and once a year in our annual 
Report. 

Unfortnnatcly the details of the account have, os it 
DOW appears, bren often made up with very iuadequate 
core by the officers responsible for them. The reason, 
no doubt, is that they were of no imporcaace whatever 
to the Revenue. The Return in question was a Return 
ofthe movement of spirits, which, whatever might 
become of them, had already paid their full due to tbe 
State. Hence the seal of those engaged in collecting 
the statistics fished, and they did not fully examine 
tbe documents from which they were compiling. 

This was more especially tbe cose wi^ regard to 
the spirits removed, after payment of duty, from 
dealers’ stores. When duty-paid spirits are removed 
from a warehouse, theyareaccompaniedbya“permit” 
drawn up by the officer in charge of tbe warehouse, 
and it is easy frr him to keep a correct account of such 
removals. But of the amount of removals from 
dealers’ stores our officers have no other information 
than that given by the dealers themselves, who are 
bound by law to send with every consignment of 
spirits a certificate, stating the quantity aud place of 
destination. Tbe certificates are taken from books 
supplied to the dealers by the Revenue authorities, and 
0 4 
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Hv. A. conbuuiog counterfoils, on which the dealers fiU in 
details corresponding to those given in the certificates. 
i9Jui;iaoi. These coiintcrioils ore subsequently collected by the 
Treasury officers of Inland Revenue, and it is in extracting the 
grrurw: informiuion contained in theoi, a task which is always 

C^iila- laborioim uiul often difficult, that frequent mistakes 
tttUuId'** Itave occurred. It will easily he understood that, 
Si'ri'uue where the quantities under examination ore so great, 
number of omissions, each individually slight, may 
collectively produce a heavy per-centage of error. For 
the negligence, which made such a result possible, all 
parties concerned arc undoubtedly to blame. 

But the root of the mischief lay in a faulty system, 
and now that the radical imperfections of that system 
have been fully exposed, we shall adopt means of 
checking the Rotums which will ensure accuracy for 
the I'liture. 

"We have the honour to be, 

Your Ixirdsliips’ most obedient servants, 

A. Milueb. 

F. Lacr Robinson. 



553. You refer ou page 4 of this paper to on 
account established by your Board in the year 1858-9 
intaaded to show the amount of spirits actually con- 
snmed in each of tlie three kingdoms as distinct from 
the amount paying duty in each of them, but 1 under* 
stand from the paper that you think this account 
cannot be relied upon until the year 1891-2 when a 
re-examination of documents for that and the follow- 
ing year was mode in consequence of the discovery of 
the error ? — It certainly is not absolutely trustworthy. 
With certain reservations which perhaps I shall have 
an opportuuiiy of making later, it affords a certain 
amount of guidance, but no one could pretend for a 
moment that it was really trustworthy. 

Trcatmy 55-1. Why wos jt impossible to re-examine docu- 
ments and correct adjustments of revenue for previous 
Spw rt years? — The error arose in the certificate books used 

by traders, when they despatched spirits from one part 
duty. of the kingdom to the other. Those books, when they 
arc taken up by our officers, are subsequently sent to 
Somerset House, hut they ore only kept for a couple 
of years, and we bad not got anything like n complete 
set except for the year in wliich the error was dis- 
coverer! and the preceding year. All traces of the 
transactions were destroyed^. I might inform the Com* 
mission that the number of these certificates is enor- 
mous. There were issued for the last fiooncial year 
from Somerset House, 3,179,770 of them, and the re- 
examination wliich we actn^ly undertook was a re- 
examination of something upwards of 2,000,000 
certificates, and even if we had had the b^ka for 
previous years, which as a matter of fact we had not, 

I do not know that we had the staff to examiue them. 

II was a veiy considerable disturbance of the ordinary 
work to make the examination which we did make and 
which was complete for two financial years. 

56S. Going to the lost account it seems that in 
1891-2, 684,100 gallons of apirits exported from Ire- 
Juiid to Gaeot Britain were not accounted for by 
permit counterfoils, nor 13,839 gallons exported from 
Great Britain to Ireland ? — I think the last figure is 
3,639 ! the other figure is right. 

556. The net rosnlt of that was &at the contribu- 
tion of Ireland to revenue in respect of spirits con 
Slimed in Ireland was seriously over-stated ? — Tes, 
very greatly over-stated. 

557. In the following year, 1892-3, 250,881 
gallons exported from Irolandto Great Britain and 
rather lees thau a thousand gallons exported from 
Great Britain to Ireland seem not to have been 
accounted for ? — Yes, tliose figures are right. 

558. Why, in your opinion, was the error so much 
smaller in the second of those years ? — ^The reason, I 
believe, was thi^ that in the second of the two years 
only what I might call the normal influences making 
for error exists. In the preceding year those nor- 
mal influences making for error bod beai greatly 
nggnivoted by the extraordinary blunder which 
was committed in one of the districts of Belfast; 



that, I believe, accounts At any rate for the 
greater part of the ditf'ererice between the error ‘-Hf' 
of the first year and the cn’or of the second. I regard July I8 9i 
the error show'n in the second year as being probably Tretsurj 
about the average amount of error which ran throogh 
those returns for a long 2>erifld ; the error ofUiepre- street ot 
ceding year was exceptionally great. 

559. And an error In the same direction? — Always 
in the same direction, necessarily from the circum- 
stances of the case. 

560. (Mr. Sextmi.) Do you say that an error of a 
quarter of a million of gallons a year would he a 
normal error ? — I put it in this way, that something 
below 10 per cent, is probably the normal error, subject 
to some observations X shall have to make presently 
about another influence of very great importance tend- 
ing to error. 

561. (Chairman.) Perhaps you will make them now ? 

— They are these, that before the year 1888 tliia return 
was confined to removals from excise warehouses and 
from dealers’ stores. The Oustoms warehouses were 
altogether omitted. Now that made an enormous 
difference. In the very first year, in which the 
Customs warehouses were bronght in, it made a differ- 
ence of nearly 800,000 gallons; that was the year 
1S88-0. I will amplify tliat a little. I find that in 
the^eor I88G-7 the excess qoasfities of duty-pmd 
spirits sent from Ireland were 1,684,000 gallons, in the 
year 1887-8 the quantities were 1,785,000 gaUons. 

The difference there is not more iban might very 
easily occur between one year and another. In 1888-9 
there is a jump from 1,785,000 gallons to 2,560,000 
gallons, a difference of something like. 800,000 gallons, 
owing to the fact that tho spiriLs token from Customs 
woreboniies wero for the first time brought into account 
in that year. Therefore, when I say diat I think 
there is a normal error probably of sometliing like 10 
per cent., it must not be held to apply to £e years 
immediately preceding 1888-9, in wWeh tho error 
must have been vastly greater. 

562. Did that error go through all the accounts? — 

I think that cause of error existed all along, but 1 
fancy it only became very serious for soma years pre- 
ceding 1888-9, because I do not think — I have no 
exact statistics on this point, and this is merely hearsay 
— that the export from Customs warehouses in Ireland 
was anything like as great, wo will say, 20 years ago 
as it has been during the last six or seven years. 

563. Why ? — 1 think I am right in saying there 
has been increasing tendency in Belfast to clear 
from Customs warehouses. At any rote, yon may 
take it that there has been a iNirtain shifting of goods 
between Excise and Customs warehouses in Belfast. 

564. Is that part of the general transfer in ware- 
houses, from one department to tlie other which has 
been going on for some years ? — Yes, in part. But 
the tendency to clear from Customs warehouses is 
independent of any such transfer. 

565. And that has been more developed 'within the 
last few years, has it?— Yes. 

566. (.Mr. Sexton.) Is it a transfer from Customs 
to Excise control? — ^No, rather the opposite; there 
was a transfer of spirits from Excise to Customs 
coutrol. 

567. You convey, I understand, that the error 
might not have been of such importance in years 
remote from 1888-9 as in years nearer to it? — ^Yea; I 
■will tell you wliy, because I think that in years 
remote I'rom 1889 there was not so much export from 
Customs warehouses in Ireland to Great Britfun ; but 
this is merely a gness of miue. The certainty is, that in 
the first year when these Custom.’) figures were brought 
into the account, they had the effect of increasing the 
figures of export from Ireland to England by some- 
thing like 800,000 gallons, the corresponding figures 
of which in previous years had been omitted. 

668. (Chairman.) That was before your time? — 

Yes, that was before my time. I know the effect this 
had in 1889, because I have looked up the figures, bat I 
cannot tell what might have been the effect of that 
omission of Customs figures in moro remote years. 
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509. But we understand this inaccuracy was cor- 
■ IIT’’ rected in the subsequent Beturn for 1893? — Yes, we 
19.NM3W. g(,j tjje figures right now for 1891-2 and 
TmuuiT 1892-3. 

fiw^nd 570. May we take it that the Return 334 of 1893, 
ferwinerror known as Sir .Tohn Hibhert’s Return, gives the 
Inspirit accurate figures for 1892-.3 ? — Yes; absolute accuracy 

^ is, of course, unattainable, hut it is a* near occnracy a.s 

you can get by nny amount of careful supervision and 
regulation. 

571. Careful supervisiou, having special reference to 
the discovery of the previous error ? — Mont cer- 
tainly. 

572. "Will you state the exact result of the correc- 
tion on each of the two years of the same contribution 
from each country in respect of spirits, sliowing 
in each case the difference and the direction of the 
error? — For 1891-2, which was the only year for 
which figures were published, which we subsequently 
corrected, the figures, ns originally published, were, 
■England, 79, 003, 497 f.; Scotland, 10,568,326/. : Ire- 
land, 8,149,386/.; the per-centages of contribution 
being, England 79*83, Scotland 10*70, and Ireland 
8*23. The revised figures, after the error luul been 
discovered, were, England, 79,251,806/.; Scotland, 
10,671,279/.; Ireland, 7,819,324/., being an iucrc.ase 
of English contribution by 248,309/. au increa.se of 
Scotch contribution by 81,753/., and a decrease of 
Irish contribution by 330,062/. 

TrfMuir 573. At the end of the Report to the Treasury you 
mdlie^ ' 8sy yotif Board intend to .srlopt me.ans of checking the 
chfcktoen- returns, which will insure their accuracy for the 
faturc. Would you be good enough to explmn the 
ipirit duty, means which you have adopted ? — Yes ; we have both 
adopted a new system of keeping the account, and, of 
course, what is much more important, we have esta- 
blished a much stricter check upon the men who keep it. 
As regards the ay.stero, in tbo first place the certificate 
books, whieh ore filled up by the trader, now contain 
in the cose of each certificate a statement of the part 
of the United Kingdom to which the spirits are sent, 
instead of simply the name of the place. That, I 
believe, was often the cause of error. Our officers 
guessed, and iu some coses giie^ed wrongly, what 
part of the kingdom tlie spirits were going to, but 
that is a minor matter. What is more imporUint i.s 
this, that we now have every officer furnished with a 
book, especially provided for the purpose, into wliicli 
he bos to enter from the count.erfoil of the trader’s 
certificate the .particulars of the amount and proof 
strength of spirit in each cose, and the country to 
which it is consigned, iu separate columns, for each 
country, so that at the end of a certain time, if he has 
made his calculations accurately, he bos nothing to do 
but to add up his columns, and there i" the amount 
going from that station to each of the other countries. 
Then, of course, we have a much stricter system of 
checking, that is to say, every supervisor has to com- 
pare a certain number of these counterfoils wil.h the 
officers’ book, and see that he has read them in cor- 
rectly ; and also onr inspectors, who go ont from our 
head office to look over the work in tho different parts 
of the country, have special instrnctioDS to keep a 
sharp eye on the accuracy of the officer’s accoont and 
the strictness of the supervisor’s check. Of course 
the greatest change of all is that the service generally 
is now thoroughly alive to the great importauce of 
this matter, which had been previously much 
disr^arded. 

574. I suppose before, the accuracy to be attained 
was the accuracy of actual cash ? — Yes. 

5?5. And DOW the accuiacy of distinction is looked 
upon as nearly as important ? — Tes. Imustmaku this 
reservation. Yon cau never get that degree of 
.'iccnracy in an account of this kind which can be got 
in on account where there is a self-acting check. 
Still, I do think that a very high degree of accuracy is 
now attained, and that onytlung like a serious error 
would be certain to he discovered. 

A 86S10. 



576. I should now like to lake you to your annual vfc«rl 
report for 188.5, nml refer you to page 149. where 

there are tables showing the ranvemenr. of spirits V.- ***' 
between the year? 1869 and 1881 I sup|iose only a spirit*! 
motlified reliance must be placed on those figures ? — t!oa'ii"J' 
Yes, :i very modified reliance. movumciit 

577. Might that be also said of rite tables on page 
lol of the same report, showing the consumption of 
spirits per head iu each country? — Yes, they are 
based upon the same figures. 

.578. Passing from spirits to beer, Is there any Bfer ; »d- 
system of permits ns to the movements of beer ? — No, 
none wliatcver. 

579. Will you be good enongb to explain the mode 
by which the adju-stment to give the true contribution 
of each country is arrived at in tho case of beer ? — 

Yes, it is arrived at by particulars .supplied to us by 
nil the brewers in any of the countries who have 
an export trade to any other part of the United 
Kingdom. These particulars were obtained for the 
whole year ending September 1890, and the figures 
in the original return, Mr. Jackson’s return, were 
adjusted in the proportion derived from tho.se statistics 
for the year ending September 1890 which we got 
from the brewers. 

580. Then the atljustment for the years 1891-2 
and 1892-3 rc.sts on the information collected fur 
the year 1889-90 ? — No, not quite, because we bad 
some further information in tlie course of tbo year 1892 
wliich somewliat modified, not to a very appreciable 
extent, the adjustment of the later roturn. 

581. But in the main ilicy depended on the old 
return, did they not ? — Yes. 

5S2. Was that tlie whole of 1689-00, or only for 
some months ? — No, it was for the year ; the original 
figures wore for the whole year, but it was for tlie 
yc&r ending September 1800. Theresults oftbatyear 
were appli^ to the financial year. 

583. Not os in another cose only for four months 
of the year ? — No, a whola year. 

584. I)o yon think that this Information is com- 
plete aud tnislworthy for that terra ? — I think it is 
fairly trustworthy. I do not think it is so trustworthy 
as, for insl.ance, the corrected spirits return. 1 think 
it is much more trustworthy than the old spirits 
ruturn, because great pains no doubt wera taken by 
the brewers, bat I may say this, that to get anything 
like real accuracy it onght to be kept trom year to 
rear, and not merely the results of oue year can'led 

585. I think we might as well take ns read, and 
print at this point in your evidence, the observations 
with regard to beer and the table of figures given in 
Memorandum B. on page 10 of the return 329 of 
1891 ? — ^Yes. I will see that that is put in. 

27ic document is kandeii in, and is as foUoies . — 

(B.) 

Excise. 

British Spirits (total receipt in 1889-90,13,860,002/.) : 

Under the Spirits Act, 1880, no quantity of duty- 
paid spirits exc^ing one gallon can be moved from 
any one part to any other part of the United Kingdom 
without an “ Excise permit.” The adjusted figures in 
the foregoing table arc based on the aggregats of 
such permit returns. Tho information is r^ularly 
printed quarterly in the Trade and Navigation Re- 
turns issued by the Board of Trade 

Per-cGuti^e of incidence : England 60*3, Scotland 
22*5, Ireland 17*0. 

Beer (total receipt in 1889-90, 9,410,426/.) : 

The following figures represent the tiiide between 
the three kingdoms, according to information fur- 
nished by the coliectors of Inland Revenue ihmngbont 
the United Kingdom, after commnnicatiou with the 
different traders in their districts, in response to a 
R 
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jfr. A. special circular issued by the Board of Inland 
iWuc. 




As regards exports of beer from Ireland to England 
and Scotland (whicli are known to be made almost 
entirely from Dublin), the information thus received 
agrees as well as con be expected with the published 
statistics of the export trade of that port, and the ex- 
ports from England to Ireland also agree fairly well 
with the figures given in Purlinraentary Paper, No. 
1C.1, of ISflO. The information regarding export of 
beer from Scotland is new, but there is no reason to 
doubt its substantial accuracy. The export trade is 
priucipally centred in Edinburgh. 

About two-thirds of the beer exported from Eng- 
land to Scotland comes from Burton, and nearly the 
whole of that going to Ireland. 

Licences (receipt in 1889-90, 530,245/. imperial, 
2,994,419/. local) : 

Sho^vu os collected. 

Railway Passenger Duty (receipt in 1889-90, 
324,461/.) : 

Shown as collected. 

This duty do^ not extend to Ireland. 

Other Excise Duties (receipt in 1889-90, 8,098/.) : 
Shown as collected. 

586. Is it not possible to keep a permanent 
record of the movement of beer between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland? — Not with out present 
powers. Such information os we have been able to 
procure is owing to the oblig^ugness of the big traders, 
and I do not think we could compel them. Perhaps 
they might object to give us that information every 
year. I^ might add that the information we got was 
given under pledge of secrecy. We took the total 
figures, but it was on the understanding that we 
ghonid not mention the figures of a particular firm. 

567. A pledge uf secrecy as to particular ship- 
ments ? — Yes. 

588. Would a system of permit be practicable in 
respect to beer? — I do not say tbat it would be 
impracticable, but it would be subject to peculiar 
dimculties — much greater difficulties tbui m case 
of spirits, for instance. 

589. And on the other band, is the movement of 
beer between the three countries one of very great 
importance ? — No ; about 8 per cant, of the total 
amount of beer produced is carried one way or the 
other. I think it is a matter of a couple of hundred 
thousand pounds, speaking roughly, for the whole 
trade. 

690. I understand that rather more beer comes 
into England from Ireland and Scotland than goes 
from it ? — Yes, and I fancy that the export from 
Ireland is increasing ; it is mostly due to Guinness, of 
course. 



591. I do not think I DCe<l detain yon with regard 
to the other items under the head of Excise, but I — ‘ 
psiss 10 the head of Stann>s. Tl'is stibject is dealt 
with ill the memorandiun by your depiutment on Siunu: 
page 11 of Ueturn 329 of 1881, imirked U, which had 
better be taken as read imd printed tit this point of 
the minutes of evidence ? — Yes, 

The document is handed in, and U asfollotcs ; — 

( 0 .) 

Stamps. 

(1.) Death Duties ; — 

(I.) Probate Duty (total receipt, imperial and 
local, 1889-90, 4,528,802/.) : 

The autliorities of the Legacy and Succession Duty 
Office are decidedly of opinion that, for practical 
purposes, it may be assumed that the probate duty 
collected in each of the three kingdoms corresponds 
closely with the duty on the proper^ of persons dying 
domiciled in these langdoms I'espectiroly. It is there* 
fore in accordance with the terms of reference to take 
the figures of probate duty as collected. 

It is right to observe that the per-ceutages of probate 
duty collected in the throe kingdoms vary aensihly 
from year to year. For example, the proportion 
collected in Scotland in 1889-90 was 10*00, and in 
Ireland 4 ’05, whereas the averages for the five years 
to 31at March 1890 were 9‘6S and 4’44 respectively. 

(II.) Estate Duty (total receipt, 1889-90, 
790,019/.): 

The some conaideratioas which apply to probate 
duty indicate that the estate duty should be allotted os 
collected. 

(in.) Legacy Duty (total receipt, 1889-90, 
2,723,8867.) : 

This tax is collected iu the counby whcio the 
decesced was domiciled, and, even assuming tliat it 
falls on the recipient of the legacy, there is no menus 
of ascertaining in which of the three kingdoms the 
recipient of any particular legacy is domiciled. This 
branch of revenue must therefore be token as 
collected. 

(TV.) Succession Duty (total receipt, 1889-90, 
1,065,169/.) : 

This may be taken as mainly (t.e., to extent of four- 
frfths) duty on real property pasamg by death. The 
Succession Duty Office reports that the duty, so far as 
real properiy is concei-ned, is almost invariably paid in 
the country in which the property is sitnato, and that 
so far as personalty is concerned, there is no means of 
ascertaining where the property is situate. 

The duty is therefore allotted as collected. 

(2.) Generai stamps (total receipt, 1889-90, stuiM: 
6,198,217/.): — tcoenil. 

As only a comparatively small proportion of this 
item is connected with transactions in real property, 
the whole of this branch of revenue is treated in This 
calculation as analogous to taxes on personal propeily, 
and has to be apportioned according to what may be 
considered the true incidence of such taxes on personal 

S 'operty collected in various parts of the United 
iogdom. In tiie metropolitan area (for exmnple) it 
is known that considerable quantities of property are 
domiciled for purposes of taxation, althongh the 
owners may be scattered throughout the United 
Kingdom. It will be explmned below, nnder the 
head of Income Tax, by what means a per-centage 
correction has been arrived at, with a view to making 
an allowance for such cases, and the same per-centage 
allowance there adopted may properly be applied to 
the figures of General Stamps. Upon this' principle, 

1 ‘ 6 per cent, of the total receipt should be deducted 
from the amount collected in England, I ‘4 added to 
that collected in Scotland, and '2 added to that 
collected in Ireland. This coirection gives the 
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Straps! o92. It is first abitcd that the antliorities of the 

du^ud Legacy and Succession Duty Office are decidedly of 
opinion tliat for practical pnrposes it may be assmned 
t^t the Probate Duty collected in each of the three 
Kingdoms corresponds closely ^vilh the duty on tbo 
property of persons dying domiciled in tliese king- 
doms respectively, aud the same considerations are 
said to apply to the Estate Duty. Perhaps you will 
be good enough to state the grounds for that ? — The 
grounds really arc nothing more than the universal 
experience of the officers of the Department, and I 
think it also stands to reason that ^at which they 
declare to be the course adopted by persons taking 
out administration, roust be the course adopted. An 
oxecutor would nuturuUy apply- for probate in the 
country in which the testator lived, and not in some 
other country, nnicss there were special reasons 
existiag ; and asa matter of fact it is found that this is 
so. Examination was made at one time into probates 
with the view to this firat return, and this was one 
of the most careful examinations made in connexion 
with that return. The result is that people os a rule 
take out probate in that oue of the thi'ce countries 
in which the parties die domiitiled, and .*13 a rule, 
and almost on invariable rule, they take out probate 
for all the property situate in the United Kin^om in 
that, pay the duty in that country, and then if they 
have induded in theu* affidavit and included in their 
duty property situate in one of the other countries, 
they have the probate re-scaled in tliat other country 
as for os the property situated in that othei' conntry 
is concerned. But the duty is paid in the country in 
which the testator was domidled. 

593. But the amoant of re-seuling as between the 
couniries, pretty nearly balances, does it not ? — No, it 
does not. There is a great ded more duty pdd in 
Scotland on English property, and a certain amount 
more paid in Irdanil than is paid in England on Scotch 
or Irish property. 

594. That is important, so far as our inquiry goes, 
is it not ? — Yes, of the very greatest importance ; that 
is all worked out. I place great reliance for what they 
profess to be worth, on the figures on pi^e 12 of tbo 
Financial Relations Paper of 1891, ffij. 391, Mr. 
Jackson’s paper. I am not speaking of any inference 
drawn from those figures with reference to income 
tax or stamps, but with reference to the figures 
themselves. 

strapts 595. The figures at the foot on page 12, giving 
per-centaffea, do you mean ? — Yes. Of course they 
are only the figures for one year, but one year in the 
cose of probate duty gives you a very good average. 

59(j. This paper is Sir Algernon west’s, but I 
understaud you have looked into it yourself, and 
endorse it ? — Yes. I believe that return was prepared 
with the greatest pussililc care, and is of the greatest 
value. 

597. Half of the probate duties now go to the 
Local Taxation Revenue, I think ? — Yes. 



598. Docs that explain the difference between the *■ 
figures on pages 8 aud 9 of the return we have been ' 
just refeiiiug to, in which the transfer to .separate 

Local Taxation Account is not made, uiul the figures 8tam»: 
OE pages 6 nod 7 of Mr. Clancy's Return, No. 93, of 
1893, in which it is made for xhe ycuis, 1889-90? — 

Yea. 

599. The Allocation of probate duty seems to bean 
important point, because the allocation of income tax 
under Schedules C. and D. is afterwords made 
dependent upon the proportion so obtained ? — ^Tes, it 
is a very important point. 

600. Wbutis the law about probate duty; must it 
be collected in the country where the person has been 
domiciled?— It is rather intricate. Except in the 
cose of Scotland there Is no necessity to take out 
probate in the country in which a man is domiciled; 
that is to say, supposing a muu dies domiciled in 
England, poasessiug property in England and in 
Ireland, his executor may take out probate in either 
country. It b a matter of experience that he does 
take it out in the country where the testator 
was domiciled, os he uatuxally would. But in 
Scotland tbo law is rather peculiar. If a man has 
property in Scotland, then the executor must take out 
his probate in the country in which the testator was 
domiciled, or cUe the Scotch Courts will not recognise 
his probate. That b their bw; that is to say, if ibo 
testator wa« domiciled in Scotl^d, Lb executor mu.st 
take out the probate in Scotland, but even if the 
testator was domidled in England or Ireland, and had 
Scotch proper^, the Scotch Courts will insist on 
probate Iming first taken out in the country where be 
was domicile. It is no good a domiciled En^bh- 
inan trying to take out probate in Scotland, in the 
first instance, tlio Scotch Courts will not recognise U. ' 

They say you must first take out probate in tbo 
country of &micile, and then wc will re-seal it. 

601. Is there any reason for that, or b it merely . 
the law ? — It b merely the bw. 

G02. {Sir David Barbour.) If a man b domiciled 
in England and has property in Euglund, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and probate is taken out iti England 
b the whole probate duly assigued to England and 
treated as English taxation in tliese returns? — It b 
put down as English taxation in these returns. 

603. If the person had property abroad, and he 
was domiciled in England, and probate was taken 
out in England, would the duty ou that foreign 
property appear us English taxation ? — It would not 
pay probate duty. 

604. {The RiijhtHoti. The O' Conor Don.) lundor* 
stood that in these returns you had corrected that by 
tbe re-sealbg? — We have not altered the probate 
dut}' figures ; those figures of re-seoliog have been 
the bosb of certain adjustments for income tax aud 
stumps, but we have not altered the p»botc duty, 
figures, and I am prepared to explain if you like, 
though it in a tiresome business, why, on the prin-; 
ciples on which this return is based, ^e probate duty 
fibres ought not to be altered. 

605. {Mr. Sexton.) 1 understood that the object, 
of these adjustments dne to re-sealing on 12 
was to ascertain by means of the re-sealing bow mucit 
of the proper^ was really in tbe country in which 
the re-sealing occurred, and to separate t^t properly 
from the rest of the property of tbe deceased i* — I 
think I mean the same thing as you do, if I may state 
it in my own language. I think the olqect was to 
find out how muck property people domiciled In 
England owned in Ireland and Scotland, how much 
property people domiciled in Scotland owned in Ire- 
land and Engbnd, and so 00 j to find out the amoant 
of property which a domiciled Englishman, Scotch- 
man, or Irishman, owned in the two countries in 
which he was not domiciled. 

606. {The Right Hon. Tlie O'Couor Don.) But 
not to ^ter the amount of the probate duty? — ^Noi 
not to idter tho amount of Ibe probate duty itscli, 
because the rule mobtlia sequuntur. personam. (J. dp 
not l^ow whether t^t b gpod sense, or gt^ 

■ D 2 
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j/j. ^ Latin), was tho i-nlo followed in tliis return. Tt was 

Milner tbe principle of the return that wliiit should he 

laJui^isy*. credited to each country was the auiount of probate 

— ^ duty paid by the representatives of persons dying 

l^btttV domiciled in that country. Therefore, what tho 

‘‘“'i'- domiciled Englishman's esecutorpaid for probate duty 

was credited to England beciitisc it was held to come 
out of the pocket of an Englishiunu, even if it was 
paid in respect of proiterty' situated iu Scotland and 
Ireland. 

607. (Mr. ScjUoii.) If you had not made this 
adjustment the whole of the duty upon .all the pro- 
perty of the pereon dying would be attributed to the 
country in which he died ? — It is. 

608. Without the adjustment? — We do not make 
the adjustment, there is no adjustment, and therefore 
what yon say is fjuite true, the whole of the probate 
duty is attributed to the country in which the man 
who owned the property died, although the property 
might have been in the other counU’ies. 

609. Then why do you make the adjustment ; do 
yon apply it to income tax ? — We think it is the right 
principle os to probate duty not to make the atljust- 
raent ; but the examination of the probate duty figures 
gives us the basis of a very iraportaul adjustment for 
the purposes of income tax. 

610. (Mr. O. TV. TVolff.) With regard to anybody 
dying in England being possessed of Scotch property, 
the executor is bound to re-seal, and you can make 
your deductions from it for other purposes ; but if he 
owns property in Ireland he is not bound to re-seal, 
and therefore I presume you have no figures for that 
at all? — Tes we have; wc have the figures in this 
return. You rather surprise me by saying he is 
not bound to re-seal it. Having taken out probiite 
for all his property in England, he must have it 
re-sealed in Scotland and Ireland, in Scotland if he 
has Scotch property, and in Ireland if he has Irish 
property. 

611. I thought you said that the law was rather 
singular in Scotland ? — ^The point in which Scotland 
is different to the other countries is this, that if a man 
has Scotch property Ids executor most begin the 
operaiititt by taking out probate in the country iu 
which he is domiciled, but the re-sealiug goes on 
just the same. In the case of Scotland the Scotch 
authorities insist on your begiuning the process iu the 
country in which the man was domiciled ; the English 
UQil Irish authorities do not. Fur instance, a man 
domiciletl in England and having Irish property, may 
begin, if he likes, by taking out probate in Ireland. 

612. (Mr. Sexton^ I think we now underst.and it. 
A.lthough you do make calculations iu respect of 
probate duty, you leave the duty itself nnadjusted in 
the account, but you apply yonr probate calculations to 
the adjustment of certain schedules as to income tax ? 
— Yes. Of course if we had to make nn adjustment 
in respect of probate duty, England would have to 
have rather more credited to her. 

613. (Sir David Barbovr^ Wliy do you not 
adjust in the case of probate duty ns you do In the 
case of income tax ? .If a domiciled Englishman has 
property in Ireland, probate duty goes to England, but 
the income tax, I understand, you adjust? — ^Yes, 
because the domiciled Englishman pays the income tax, 
and therefore it ought to go to the account of England. 
We have adjusted the income tax on the probate figures. 

611. Bot why do you adjust the income tax snd 
not the probate duty? — ^Because the principle of the 
return is that England is credited with that which is 
paid by Englishmen. I do not say itis the right prin 
ciple; I am merely explsining it. There is a logical 
principle runningthrough it ^ — right or wrong — and 
the idea of this retui’n is that, as far as personal pro- 
perty is concerned, England, Scoriand, and Ireland nxe 
each credited with the money paid to Imperial taxa- 
tion out of the pockets of domiciled Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, or irishmen. Now income tax, althongli 
it may be paid iu Ireland, comes out of the pocket of 
the Englishman who owms that property' in Ireland, 
therefore the adjustment ought to be made for income 



tax but not for probate duty, But the whole thing is Mr. a. 

a vei-v small mutter, only 10,000/. u year. MUner. 

615. (Chairman.) Passing from the law and practice igjuiy.iSK. 
to the. actual figures, what do they represent ?— The 

figures ihemsclves arc large figures, but their result on Prob^' 
taxation is not very great. Jfau adjustment had been 
made, the result would have been only to increase the 
probate iluty credited to England by 75,000/. by 
taking 9,000/. off Irelanil and 66,000/. off Scotland. 

616. Why is the probate duty taken “as collected ” 
without adjustment. I want you to give the reason in 
a sentence? — It is taken “as collected” without 
adjustment because people take cut probate iu the 
country of domicile. It follows that the contributions 
to probate duty of persons domiciled iu any one of 
the countries are accurately represented by tbe probate 
duty actually paid in that country. 

617. I see that legacy duty and succession duty arc 
taken as collected. Have you anything to say as to 
that ? — Succession Juty'is taken as contributed by the 
country in which it is collected, because throughout 
these returns we have treated taxation paid in respect 
of real property as belonging to the country in which 
that real property is situated. We have not arljusted 
legacy duty, because there are practically no means of 
dmug it that I can imagine. I do not think if there 
were an adjustment it would make much difference, 
but I know of no way of adjusting it. All you 
can do is to attribute the legacy duty paid to the 
particular countiy in which tlie representation is 
taken out. No doubt there is a small advantage to 
Scotland and Ireland, as t^ainst England, by that 
system, but it is uotliing considerable. 

618. (Mr. Sexton.) How do you explain the advan- 
tage ? — Because it follows the probate. What I mean 
is, if yon were to adjust the probate duty, you would 
have to adj nst the legacy duty in the same way. I 
am not arguing that you ought to adjust tbe probate 
duty, but I merely state the £«t as it has been from 
the first. 

619. (Chairman) I should like now to pass to the stamps: 
question of General Stumps on page 11. I see that 

there is a diJferencc between the figures of True Con- 
tribution on page 9 of Mr. Jackson’s Return for tlie 
year 1889-90 and those of Mr. Clancy’s Return for 
the same year. In, the first return the figures of True 
Contribution are a.s follows: England, 5,891,532/.; 

Scotlaml, 473,956/. ; Ireland, 222,729/. In Mr. 

Clancy’s Retnrn they are ; England, 5,548,910/.. j 
Scotland, 408,875/.; Ireland, 213,432/. ; so that the 
contribution of England is increased in the latter 
return. Will you be good enough to explain that? — 

It is very difficult to explain, bat I will do my best. 

The starting point in the whole business is the fact, 
established by the statistics of re-sealiug, that 1-6 of 
the personal proj^ierty situate in England belongs to 
domiciled Scotchmen and Irishmen, namely 1-4, to 
domiciled Scotchmen and 0-2 to domiciled Irishmen. 

Then when you come to stamps, in so far as they are 
taxes on per.sonal property and come out of tbe pockete 
of the otvners of such property, an adjustment should be 
made in accordance with this fact. In the Return No. 

829 of 1891 it was, I think, erroneously assumed ttiat 
the bulk of our general stamps ware charges on per- 
sonal property. A closer examination shows tliat that 
is not the case. If you will take the analysis of the 
General Stamp Revenue, given in any annual Inland 
Revenue Report, you will find that about half of these 
general stamps do not represent dealings with realised 
property at all, but commercial transactions, such as 
bill stamps, receipt stamps, and things of that kind. 

Of the other half, which do represent dealings with 
realised property, such as contract notes, stamps or 
ti-ansfers,and so on, about half again belongs to realty. 
Therefore that is out of the question. The amount of 
xtamp revenue represeating dealings with realised 
personalty is only about one-fourth, of the whole and 
it is therefore as regards that one-fouith only that tbe 
adjustment derived from tbe probate statistics of re- 
sealing, which deal only with realised personalty, ought 
to be applied. Therefore we have so applied it since 
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Mr. the lirst return ; bnt in that fii-st return we applied the 
adjustment, as I think erroneously, to the whole body 
in juif mi. of the stamp rerenue. 

.nmiops: 620. That made a difference so far as England is 

concerned of 150,000/., did it not r— Yes, it was about 
that. 

621. {Mr. Se.xton) As to Ireland it was only 
9,000/. a year, was it not ?— Yes, it was veiy un- 
important us between England and Ireland ; it is more 
important as between England und Scotland. 

Income tax: 622. {Chainnan) Then ns to income tas, we had 

assoumenu take as read the Report on page 12 of No. 329 

of 1891 and print it at this point in tlie Minutes of 
Evidence ? — Yes. 



TAe docHinent is luindcd in, and is as/olloiBS ; — 
(D.) 

IscoiiE Tax, 

Untler tho Income Tax AcU all property and profits 
arc charged at ther first source, without regard to the 
ultiumtt' destination of the profits or income. This 
method of assessment was introduced with the express 
object of obUiiniug secrecy, and of preventing as far 
ns possible the disclosure of the circumatancps of the 
taxpayer. For example, tho retai ns under Schedule D. 
contain no information as to the proportions in wliich 
tho profits of any business or concern arc divided 
between the several partner.*: or shareholders. 

Tho difficulties consequent upon this piinciple of 
asses.<ment in allotting to the three kingdoms the 
income tax proper to each arc dealt with under the 
different schedules of the tax. 

Sehedidfs A. and B. — (total receipt, 1889-4)0, 
4,221,449/.) : 

The duties under these schcdule-s upply to property 
with a definite situation in the three kingdoms, and 
are collected where that property is situate. As to 
Schwlulo A., there is no meaaa of ascertaining, by the 
machinery of the income tax or any other resource at 
the disposal of Government, where the persons live 
who are in receipt of the income derived from sneb 
properly, and there is, therefore, no alternative but to 



assign these items in accordance with the figures of 
collection. 

As to Schedule B., the assessments are made on the ^ ***- 
actual occupiers of the land, who almost universally Income tu< 
reside where these lands are situated ; it is therefore ***”*“•"'• 
shown as collected. 



Schedules C. and D . — (total receipt, 18S9-90, 
7,733,004/.) : 

It is under Schedule C. that the necessity for some 
correctioD of the figures aa collected is most obvious, 
no portion of the amount being assessed in Scotland, 
and only a small proportion in Ireland. 

'The schedule Inclndcs national seenrities, home, 
colonial, and foreign, and some municipal securities. 
The great mass of these are assessed in London, but 
they arc held by persons domiciled in all ports of the 
three kingdoms. Owing, however, to the principle 
explained above, upon which income tax is collect, 
the machinery of the tax cannot be employed to 
ascertain where the recipientsof interest and dividends 
reside. It is therefore necessary to resort to other 
sources of information in order to form anyestimute 
of the true incidence of this branch of taxation, and 
for this pnrposc use has been made of information 
derived from suuistics of propnrty assessed to Probate 
Duty. 

It has been stated above that the property assessed 
to Probate in each country represents widt consider- 
able accuraegr the property of pereous dying domiciled 
in that country ; hut the records of the Legacy and 
Succession Dut}’ Department (which deals with 
Probate Duty) moke it possible to ascertain farther 
with tolerable nccuiwcy bow much English proper^ 
{i.e^ property a.<sesscd to income-tax in England) is 
held by individuals domiciled in Scotland and Ire- 
land, how much Scotch property is held by individuals 
domiciled in England nod Ireland, and how much 
Irish property is held by individuals domiciled in 
England and Scotland. This information is obtained 
from the records of “ re-sealing,” which is, in effect, 
the official recording in one kingdom of a will already 
proved, and osse^ed to Probate, in either of the other 
two. 

The following table, compiled from the records of 
that Department, gives the required iuformation for 
the year 1889-90: — 
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The roBults Uius ohtaiaed show tliat as between 

! ■ England and Scotland there is paid on English 

19 jiUj- iS H. properly by individuals who are domiciled i« Seotlnnd 
Income t»x: about Gd,0(X)/. luore than is paid on Scotch property 
by individuals who are domiciled hi EDgland. This 
65,000/. paid as duty represents property amounting 
to about 2,180,000/. 

Between England and Ireland there is jiaid on 
Euglish property by individuals who are domiciled 
in Ireland about 9,894/. more than i.s paid on Irish 
property by individuals who me domiciled in England. 
ITiis 9,894/. paid os duty represents property amount- 
ing to about 329,794/. 

Between Scotland and Ireland there is ^laid on Irish 
property by persons who are domiciled in Scotland 
about 728/. more than is paid on Scotch property by 
person." who are domiciled in Ireland. This 728/ 
paid as duty represents property amounting to about 
24,228/. 

The general result, therefore, is to .sliow that botli 
Scotchmen and Irishmen hold more property in 
England than is hold by Englishmen in either Scotland 
or Ireland, and that Scotchmen hohl ratlier more 

f >roperty in Ireland than is held by Irishmen in Scot- 
u>J. ^e net re.snlt is that 1*4 iier cent, of the 
whole amount asses-ced to Probate Duty represented 
proiierty technically situated in England, but owned 
by domiciled Scotebroen, and ‘ 2 per cent, of the whole 
re[>rescnted property similarly situated, bnt owned by 
domiciled Irishmen. 

If these per-centages may lie accepted as fairly 
accurate where capital is concerned, which is the case 
with the Probate Duty Assessments, it is not unfair to 
apply them in the ca.se of income of u corresponding 
characur. It may bo added that diere is no means of 
obtaining any per-centages in the case of income ot a 
more reiToblc diar.-icier. Incomes derived from such 
property is now under view are mainly compri."<Hl 
io Schedules C. and D. (Public Companie.", Foreign 
Dividends, Coupons, ic.), and only a small portion of 
them arc comprised in that part of Schedule D. wliich 
is assessed ns trades and professions. It may then be 
argued that for present purposes 1 ‘6 per cent, of the 
total collected under Schedule C. and the di-st-named 
part of D. should be deducted fi'om the sum collected 
in England; and that, of this amount, 1*4 per cent, 
should he credited to Scotland, and *2 per cent to 
Ireland. 

The per*centage corrections deduced from the probate 
figures have accordingly, in the annexed tables, been 
;^>plied to the Income To-V figures under Schedule C., 
and the port of Schedule D. other than trades and 
professions, the proportion of English property held 
by Scotchmen being added to the share of Scotland, and 
similarly for Ireland. 

The remainder of Schedule D. (i.e., trades .and 
professions) b shown as collected, for os the assess- 
ments are mruie at the place where the trade is carried 
on, or tbe profession is exercised, it may be taken 
that tbe tax is borne by persons resident in the 
country where it is paid. 

Ucheduh E. (botol receipt, 1889-90, 829,448/.) : 
Shown as collected. 

Algebnok West. 
Iqdbsleioh. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 

January 1891. 

623. Do you tliink it is fair to assume that income 
tax in respect of pi-operly charged under Schedules 
A. and B. in respect of ownership and occupation of 
land is paid by die country in which it is collected ? — 
That is the basis of the whole retuyu. Tbe taxation 
on real property is put down to the country in which 
it is situated ; taxation on personal property is put 
down to the country io which the owner of' that 
property is domiciled ; f donotsaywhe^efitisarlght 
or a wrong principle but tliat is tho principle runniog 
through tiio whole return, aud therefore thfa is 

pacessarily so. • _ 
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624. Without neccs.vnrily justifying the principle, Ur.A. 

yon soy it runs Ihrougli Uic whole accaunt ? — Yes. iniwr. 

625. And Ims it always been so .arranged ? — Ye^. loJuiyisai 

626. (Mr. Sc.vloit.) If an Irisli l,amlcil proprietor incMet«. 
lives liubituully or nUogetber in Englanil, inising bis utcMiuac. 
incomu from land in Ireland, tlic income tax which he 

pays it charged as income tax paid by Ii-eland, is it 
not ? — ^Yes, it is. 

G27. Au<l so fur as income tax might be regarded 
ns a nic.isure of laxahic capacity, the income which he 
spends in England would be treated os income mised 
in Ireland and proved for taxable capacity ? — If you 
base taxable capacity on the vetnms of the amounts 
actually paid, it would be so. 

628. (Chair}naH.) Schedule C. includes Govein- 
metn nnd other public stocks, home, coionini, and 
ibroign, of all kinds, does it not? — Yes. 

629. With regal'd to Schedule C., (he memorandum 
says that no {xirtion of the .'imouiit is assessed in 
Scotland, aud only a small proportion in Ireland. 

What is the proportion assessed in Ireland ? — About 
2 per cent, of the whole. 

630. Are any foreign dividends and coupons under 
Schedule D. asseaeed anywhere e-veept in London ? — 

Yes, there are a few assessed in Edinburgh and 
Dublin, but the amount is very unimportant. 

631. nothing like 1 per cent, altogether, is it? — 

No. 

632. It is stated in the memorandum at tbe top of 
page 12, that under tbe Income Tax Acts dl pro- 
perty and profits are charged at their first source, 
without regard to the ultimate destination of tbe 
profits or income. I suppose that this is the rcn.son 
why. in the cn.se of the kind of property cluuged 
under Schedules C. and D. it is impossible to know 
directly in what pan of tbe United Kingdom the 
persons who really pay the fax are domiciled? — Yes, 
that is so. 

63.3. The adjustment of true contribution in Uieso 
returns is made from the proportions obbiineJ by tho 
collection of probate duty, is it not ? — Yes. 

634. Do you a.ssuiue, speaking broadly, that where 
people (lie, there they have Uvecl domicileci ? — ^Yes. 

635. That ia a canon, I suppose.® — Yes. 

G36. Would you say that this method of estimating 
the true contribution to income tax under Schedules 
C. aud D. is very satisfactory? — I should say it is 
very ingenious, but I do not know that I should say it 
is very satisfactory ; sati.efactory is too strong .an ex- 
pression. I can think of no better method, bull have 
not thought much about it yet. 

637. (Mr. Sexton^ Tbe ingenuity might be very 
unsatisfactory, might it not ? — It might. 

638. {Chairman.) Do you think it ia the best 
which has been discovci'ed, in the absence of any 
power of tracing income to its ultimate rccipieuis ? — 

Tea. I do not want to run it down too much. I 
think, under all tbe conditions, it was a very clever 
idea on the part of whoever thought of it, hut it is not 
conclusive of course. 

639. On another point I should like to refer you to 
Mr. Goschen’s Report to the Treasury on Local Taxa- 
tion, which was printed as a parliameotorj paper a 
great many years ago ? — Yes, I have seen it. 

640. It was reprinted last year, and it contains 
tables brought up to the year 1868, os to tbe asaess- 
meni to income tax under Schedule A. of real property 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland under four beads of 
“ Lauds,” Houses,” “ Railways,” and “ Other Pro- 
“ perty.” This dotes as n conaecntive account in the 
case of England from 1843, in that of Scotland from 
lS-iS,.and iu Ireland from 1862; nnd there ore also 
the totals tor tbe United Kingdom io the same form 
for the same periods. Would there l>e any great 
difficulty in bringing these summaries up to the 
present date for tbe use of the Commission ?-^No; I 
have had it done. 

64j. It is not printed yet, is it.® — No, it has only 

jurt tMCn fliiisheJ. 

,642. V^ill you put it in ua on appendix to your 
evidmice ?— Yes. Do you wish it for land 'and houses, 
ifSouLliamptoii Lilwary DigiLisalioii IJmi 
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Mr. A. or do you wnut Jt pxtendod to vmlwnys aud other 
Milner. / ^ 

■ - 5>roi>crtv r 

19 Jaly 1 8M. 643. The old retnrn wns os to land, boose's, rail- 

Irenmi'tat: \vays auJ Other proiierty, and I think it will ho better 
&Me*fBent. continue it In the same form ? — We have done fio j 
hut all I wish to point out is that lands and houses 
exhaust Sclie«lule A. \ it' you go on to railways and 
other property, then you pot into the return a frag- 
ment of Schedule D. If it were meant to be on 
“ A ” return it ought to be confined to lauds and 
houses. 

(144. For the sake of symmetrical neatness that 
would be the case, but for (be conreoience of the 
Commission I should think it would tie better to carry 
it oil ill the old form ? — Certainly. Tiie Inland 

Roveime Eoporl for every year gives ftill particulars 
of all the schedules. 

615. (J/r. Sexton^ Then wonIJ tliat be only a 
summing up ? — Yes, a summing up of certain parts. 

646. Docs “ otlier iivoperty ” include everything 
e]gg } — "yo, this was a Sch^iile “ A ” return. Schedule 
“A." originally inclnded, and still formally includes, 
such property as nulways, quarries, caunU, and so on, 
but much more property belongs to Scliedule D. than 
we have dealt with in this return. 

Adjourned for a short time. 

Spiriii:' 647. {Lor<f IFeRii/.) In the report which you laid 
before Parliament, explaining the error in the spirit 
inovenionr returns, you mentioned that yon thought the arrange- 
meat you had made wns sufficient to insure accuracy ; 
ba.s your subsequent experience confirmed you in the 
view that yon are able to obtain accuracy by the new 
amuigemeat ? — Yes, I think so. I feel very fairly 
confident of the accuracy of the retorns as now 
furnished. 

646. May we take it that you are satisfied that 
under the prt'sent urmogement the Commission may 
rely on die substantial accuracy of the figures now 
presented, and that those figures correeily represent 
(be consumption of spirits in Ireland 't — ^Tes, I feel 
confident of it. 

649. Do yon happen to have the figures for spirits 
in continuation of the lost return pre-sented to 
Parliament for 1693-1 ? — I have not got them 
here ; they have been sent to die Treasury with a 
view to the preparation of another Financial Eelutions 
paper. 

650. Will you have those papers put in as an 
answer to the question ? — Yes. 

651. I gather, from the report that the system under 
which dnty-paid spirits are transferred from one part 
of the kingdom to another may be dirided under two 
heads, namely, the duty-paid spirits removed from 
warehouse, and secondly, the duty-paid spirits re- 
moved from dealers’ stores ? — ^Yes. 

652. In order that the Commission may fully 
underetond the means you have for ascertaining the 
movements of spirits, could yon tell na how, under 
those two methods, spirits are transfeiTcd ? — ^Do you 
mean how the account is kept? 

653. How the account is kept? — I speak generaUy 
of removal from warehouse as distinct from remov^ 
from traders’ stores ; under warehouse X include such 
a thing os distiller’s stores. The dlfiTercnce is this, 
that in removing from a warehonse the warchonse 
books — books kept by our officers, so-called warrant 
books — show the amount of spirits entered in the 
permit. Before a man can remove spirits from a 
warehouse he must have a permit, that is to say, be 
makes out a request-note addressed to an officer to 
take ont a certain qaantity of spirits at such-and-such 
a strength, and when that note is signed by the officer 
it becomes a permit, and goes awny with the spirits. 

664. May 1 take it that so for the record is more 
perfect than it is in the case of spirits removed from 
dealers’ stores ? — Yes, it has been practically absolutely 
perfect with regard to warehouses. 

655. Then with regard to ^e error that arose, am 
I right in Buppofling it arose more from the transfois 



of spirits irom dealers’ stores than the transfers from Mr. a. 
warelionses ? — Almost entirely in the transfer of 
duty-paid spirits from dealers’ stores. Any error is Jnlyi& st. 
tliat occurs in the account of removal from warehouses sidrits: 
must be a clerical error of the smallest possible con- 
sequence. It was in the account made np by onr officers woTegieac 
from tlie books kept by the traders that error arose. 

The traders kept these books, and the officers were 
expected to take out particulars from the books kept by 
the trader.s. There were nn enormous mass of them, 
and it was difficult to extract the particular figures 
in qncstioo ; the officers were not aware of the 
importance of the work and they did it rather care- 
lesi«ly, and that is where the error arose. 

656. A.s far as the process itself is concerned, the 
process itself is perfect, so far as anything of the kind 
can be pcrfr.<ct, namely, that earh consignment of 
spirits, whether sent from warehouse or from dealers’ 

.•Stores, is accompanied by nn official document signed 
by a public officer, and the jiarticular spirits will not 
he delivered without the production of this document? 

— It is not signed by a pnblic officer in the case of 
the spirits removed from a dealer’s store ; it is made 
out by the dealer himiself. In the case of spirits 
removed from a warehouse it is made out by the 
person owning the spirits, but it hears die officer’s 
aignatore showing that it is correct in its details, and 
we have in our books a copy of the particulars. 

6o7. Taking a cask of spirits sent from Dublin to 
Liverpool, how does your officer in Liverpool satisfy 
himself, before he allows that spirit to be removed 
for consumption, that it has been duty-paid. He sees 
this permik I suppose ? — The permit, or the certifi- 
cate, ns the case may be, ultimately reaches the bands 
of ont officer. 

658. Does that permit contain any counter signature 
of a public officer? — ^The spirits are accompanied 
either by a permit when they have gone out of ware- 
house, or by a certificate when they have gone out of 
dealers' stores, bnt the certificate drawn up by the 
dealer bears no signature of a pnblic officer, and the 
trader is rcsponidble for its accuracy. Ho ie compelled 
by law to .state certain {xuticulars, and he is under 
severe penalties if he makes a mistake; but we do not 
interfere, and we have not now, I think, for 40 years 
interfere^ with the free movement of spirits from 
dealers’ stores accompanied by a certificate diawn up 
by the dealers. 

659. Supposing a man had a cask of illicit spirits, 
and he sends it out, would it be possible for him, 
since the dealer draws up the document, to forge the 
certificate. I ask the question because I do not under- 
stand from you that this certificate has undeigons 
the Bcrntiny of any person at the point from which 
the spirits are sent ? — No, I do not think it has. Of 
course it is on official document ; we supply tbe.se 
books of certificates to the trader. 

660. I only want to test how far it is is possible 
riiere might bo mistake or otherwise ? — As Mr. Steele 
says, the certificates ore on special paper and specially 
printed, so that it would be probably easy to detect 
one of these documents if it were forged, but it has 
not undergone any check on our port before the 
spirits are despatched. 

661. {Mr. Wolff.) If he has one barrel of illicit 
spirits and one barrel duty-paid, cannot be put them 
both on the erne certificate ? — No doubt he could. 

662. {Lord Welbi/^ I want to get the difference 
between two methods, one of which, I nodeistmid, is 
perfectly satisfactory, and the other, which is open 
possibly to doubt. At the same time yon have no 
reason to think, have yon, that it is abused ? — No, I 
do not thiak so. 

• 663. {Chairman.) What is the trader's Interest is 
being accurate ? — Of course his first interest in being 
accurate, is that he is under sevQ% statutory penalties 
if he is inaccurate. 

664. "Who watches him 7 — We watch him, because 
it is always possible to get bold of a certificate at the 
other en^ i^er it has accompanied the spirit ; the 
man to whopi !t k sent bos to enter the spirit in 
P 4 
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A. his stock book, find he would not, except by a regular 
system of connivance with the person who sends, 
19 Julr Js a*. accept the thing if the details were wrong, beeaose 
Spirits:; his stock book would bo wrong, and his stock is 
movement checked by his stock book. 

GC5. (/yard IVdbt/.) Jlay I ask if there nre any 
complaints on the part of the trade against the present 
permit system ? — No, I do not think there are. Mr. 
Steele would know that l^etter than I do. I liave 
never heard of any. 

666. Tiiese consignments are usually made in con- 
sidiii’able (ju.antities, arc they not? — Sometimes they 
are quite small consignments. 

6G7. I am asking this question with a view to & 
question that I tvill put shortly ; but I will tell you 
reason why I ask it. ft is this which has been 
suggested to the Commission. That in order to 
ascertain the true consumptiou of Ireland, the permit 
system should be very widely extended. Now you 
will see why I .Tsk the question whether you have 
any complaints in that particular branch of trade in 
which the permit system is most minutely established, 
and I gather you do not think so ? — Complaints are 
not made to my knowledge. It may be that they are 
so used to it now that any inconvenience which it 
causes is accepted. 

66S. Of course the revenue purpose is the original 
and chief purpose? — That is the original and chief 
purpose. 

869. Except for that necessity do you consider the 
permit system one fliat interferes, I will say, unduly 
with the movements of spirits? — I think in the case 
of spirits it does not interfere much. 

Boer: basis 670. Passing fo the case ofbeer,IuDderstand that you 
oi returns, have not any very satisfactory statistics of your own ? 

— No, we are entirely in the hands of the traders, and 
they are not obliged to fnrnisli any official statistics. 
The statistics wc have got from the trmlers were 
merely statistics that they gave ns to oblige us. I 
believe they were carefully prejiared, but they are not 
official. 

671. Has it ever occurred to you whether you 
might put a check upon those statements by getting 
a return from railway companies and shipping com- 
panifij ? — I do not think we have ever done it. 

672. We know thej-e would be great difficulty in 
doing it, because we know the information which was 
obtained from the Customs was only obtained through 
the intervention of Mr. Jackson ?— ^orae figures were 
got with regard to the export of Irish beer iu the 
year 1890, whicli in a general way confirmed the 
figures given us by the Irish brewers. 

673. Is not that a very important cheek and a very 
important element in our calculations, if you can get, 
we will say from the traders themselves, a return of 
what they send out, and if from other sources, either 
from dock companies or from shipping companies, or 
from other persons independent of those traders, you get 
a statement which practically confirms the traders ? — 
Certauily I should think such a check would be of 
great importance. 

674. At the present moment you are relying for 
your statements ns to beer upon the return of the 
trudern, very much as the Customs have relied upon 
the Btatomenis of the railway companies for their 
figures as to tobacco and tea ? — Yes, I think so, except 
that we took a whole year and they took four months. 

675. May I ask, if you wanted to be sure that the 
figures were thoroughly to be relied upon with regard 
to beer, would you wish to extend the inquiry to 
another year. Supposing you base your calculations 
of 1893 upou figures obtained in 1890, there must be 
an element of uncertainty there, and I ask, would you, 
in order to be able to say you were satisfied as to the 
general correctness of your figures, like to have these 
figures tested by n fresh return from the traders, say 
every third year ? — Yes, I should like it very much. 

I do not know if they would like if. 

676. Are you aware that no such complete means 
as you have in regard to spirits exist for checking 
the movemcofs of other duty-paid goods so as to 
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ascertain the actual consumption in Ireland? — Quito iW.A. 

so. ArtTaep. 

67". And from what I Jmve .said just now, and you lo Juiyisjt, 
are aware yourself, the only figures we have nro those 
Istsed oil the four months of the railway comiMmies' ofretunu. 
returns ? — Yes, 

678. I think we have learnt from tlic Customs that 
in itself they would place considerable reliuiicc upon 
those statistics, but when they came to see the result 
as applied to tobacco they were very much surprised ? 

— Yes. 

679. And though they hud uo ground upon which Ponnit 
they could suspect the railway companies, at the 

same time the result was one that ainuxcd tliem, and owS^onof. 
thereupon they were disposed to i-ecommeiul un ex- 
e.xtfinsion of the system of permit. Perhaps I might 
drop any extension of tlio system of permit, except a.s 
to tea and manufactured tobacco. Would it be your 
opinion that the system of {lermit could he adopted 
with regard to those goods, without raising a very 
greet outcry ? — lean say nothing at ull about ten j lam 
afraid I do not know anything about it. As I'cgards 
tobacco, I should think you would have to restrict it 
to a cenaio number of laige dealers. I do not tuink 
you couki apply a liard-aud-fast rule that no tobacco 
could be sent without a permit to all the large num- 
ber — 200,000 — I think of licensed deMers in 
tobacco. 

680. I suppose in many cases tobacco is scut in 
very small packets ? — Yes, in very small packets, 

681. May I take it that in your view, with very 
small packages u permit system would be almast im- 
possible ? — I think so ; I think if you would ask Mr. 

Steele, who has great experience in this matter, 
he might be able to throw more light on it than I 
can. 

p/r. Steeled) Wc have between 500 and 600 Mr.J. 
tobacco manufactories, and you would biivo very little 
difficulty in applying such a regulation to them. Of Tobncco: 
course they send very often small quantities too, lUid 
you woulil have that difliculty there, but if you go 
outside them and deal with two or three hundred 
thousand tobacco dealers iu the country, I think the 
thing would he utterly impracticable; it would be 
very reriou-s at anyrate, and it would bo very 
cosUy. 

_ 682. (Lord Welby.) If that be the case, am I not 
right that the chief part of the trade — mightlsay two- 
thirda of the trade— in manufactured tobacco in 
Ireland is in the hands of five or six houses. 

(Mr. Steele.) That is so. Perhaps oue town at 
any rate, say Belfast, may take the half of the trade 
in round numbers. 

683. (Lord Welhy.) Then do I gather you say that 
five or six houses liavc half the trade ? 

(Mr. Steele.) Yos, practically, half tlie Irish 
trade. 

681. (Lord Welby!) Supposing those live or six 
houses were to give the amount of manufactured 
tobacco that was sent over in the year, would you 
feel satisfied that you might take that as a fair aud 
accurate indiciition of the whole ? 

(Mr. Steele!) I may say that we have got that. 

We liave those figures for the whole country as to 
imports into Ireland, and as to exports fimm Ireland 
of manufactured tobacco. 

685. (Lard Welby to the Witness.) Have you xr. a. 

got those figures lately ? — We have them quite lately, 
within the last fortnight. Tobacco: 

686. Does it include the great Belfost houses? — tionSfl" 
Tes; in fact, Belfast is by far the greatest exporter, niovemcfi 
and next Dublin. 

687. Can yon give us the particulars P — I will give 
you the totals, because there have been corrections up 
to the last moment in the details. The totals as we 
have them are — sent from Ireland, 4,512,000 lbs. j 
sent to Ireland, 1,456,000 lbs. Now we have reduced 
this manufactured tobacco, if I may use the expression, 
to leaves ; that is to say, the amount of leaf which it 
will represent unmanufactured, at the ratio of 128 to 
100, and we find that the leaf equivalent would be— • 
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sir. A. sent from Ireland, 3,525,000 lbs., and sent 1o Ireland, 
sii^r. 1,137,000 lbs., showing a Imlance sent from Ireland to 
19 July 1*91. Great Britain of 2,38d,000 lbs. 

Tol»w~ That would bo in ibo raw leaf? — Tea, that 

^’tfuncT which has paid dutj. 

moTOTDKt 639. Do jou IiapiMD to have the amount of unraami- 
ot. factured tobacco which lias paid duty in Ireland ? — 

The amount is 9,417,000 lbs., and deducting the 
2,333,000 lbs., it leaves 7,029,000 lbs. ns the quantity 
consumed in Ireland. 

690. At that rate tlwt would diminish very much 
the amouot per head would it not, which would be 
deducted from the figures obtained by the Customs ? 
— 1 fancy it wouhi, but I have not hud time yet to 
compare them very carefully. Taking the population 
at 4,607,000 in Ireland, it works out at 1 *52 lbs. per 
hciul. 

691. {Hr. Sexton.) What year is that for?— ' 
1893-4. 

692. Is there any corresponding information for 
1892-3? — ^I think not. 

693. I think we had better have this put in, and 
also a calculation of the c&ect it would have on the 
true contribution of Ireland la 1892-3? — Very well, 

I will put it in. 

694. {Lord tVelby.) I think that those figures 
throw some doubt upon the fonr months’ l^res 
obtained from the railway company, do they not? — 
Although, os I say, I have not been able carefully to 
compare them, as 1 have not had time, I may say, 
after having seeu the other fignres, that these figures 
rather astonish me. 

695. Do you happen to have at hand what the con- 
sumption of Great Britain is ? — I do not think 1 
have. 

696. {Mr. Sexton.) Were these particulars ob- 
toiaed since Mr. Murray and Mr. Fictar were ex- 
amined her©? — Tes, they have been quite recently 
obtmDcd. 

097. {Lord TVelby.) When your calculations are 
completed will you see if you can pul in a return 
wliicli would apply this correction to ih.* figures we 
already have before* as ? — Yes, I will see if that car be 
done. I should like to say that these figures have 
been uullected during the last fortnight or tlii-ee weeks. 

[ hare the greatest confidence in the persons who 
have collected them, but I have not hod time to look 
over them myself or to asik any (inestious whicli I 
might ihiuk i)cce.s.oai'y with regard to them ; tlicrefore 
I ^ould like 10 lutve the whole matter gone over care- 
fully ; and the figures I liuve put in to-day would he 
subject to subsequent correction if I fiud tliot they 
rui^nire aiucudmcut in any way. I feel bound to make 
that nservation, an<l I think the application to 1392-3 
hod better be reserved nntil I can guarantee these 
figures us far as I am able to do so. 

693. {Mr. Sexton.) Of course the position is that 
the Cnscoms oIBcials to whom the matter appertains 
aud who were examined here, liave great confidence in 
their eystem ? — Yes- 

699. Now we are confronted with figures over cer- 
tain months which are not exhaustive? — Yes, they 
ore practically exhaustive. Of course they will be in 
evidence for what they are worth, without its being 
stated how they were obtained. I think that will be 
the best coarse to take. 

700. {Chairman.) Has Mr. Murray seen those 
figures ? — No, I should like him to do so. 

701. Perhaps you will uudertaku that he shall see 
them ? — ^Yes. 

702. {Lord With these figures before you as 

to which 1 understand you have not made up your mind, 
or tested them, assumingthat they prove as trustworthy 
as you think they are, would that amount of iufor- 
mation satisfy you, and on that would you be prepared 
to tell the Oommissiou that you thought wu might 
accept those figures as indicating the coiuumption of 
Ireland without farther extension of the permit 
system ? — That is a question I could not answer until 
I have been over them a little more carefully than I 

A 86510. 



have had time to do yet I may sny the final figures 
only reached me this morning, but I knew pretty 
wall wh.at the result wa .1 going to be. WJoijisat 

703. Do yon exereise a .<!u|ierinteudencQ over the 
tobacco trade now? — Yes, the Rupcrintemlence work cpmuinp’- 
i.s very consi.lerahle. _ 

7u L Wlmt form does it take ? — Constant inspection ot. 
of tiie manufnetiirera’ promises by oiiroflicers, aafl also 
visits from our analysts, which take place about once 
in two or tlrree months. 

705. But the visiting for the purpose of taking 
samples fur analysis or general visits of that kind 
wouki not keep yon informed of the movement of 
maiiufactured tobacco out, wouhi it ? — There are daily 
visits made by our otfioers for the puqmsc of genemi 
inspection. The visits which take place onco in two 
or three months arc for the [iimpose of analysis by our 
chemical stafi*. 

706. Could your otBcers who visit daily take nn 
account of the amount exportc,! from each house they 
go to ? — I should think they could, but I do not U;ink 
we have any power at pre.«ent. 

707. You would have to have a power for it, would 
you ? — ^Wo wotdd Lave to have n power for it, 

708. I am only suggesting for consideration what 
may be an alternative ? — 1 perfectly understand 
that. 

709. Would you think it would he practicable, as 
your officers are iu constant rdation with them that 
they might take an account, which might bo a valu- 
able check ? — Speaking at first sight, the question is 
new to me, I do not sec why tliat sboold not be pos- 
sible. 

710. {The Ripht Hon. The O' Conor Don^ What 
is the difference between a warehouse and a dealer’s 
store? — A warehouse is a phice where spirits are 
kept under the snperiulendeDce of revenue authorities 
ill bond, ond a dealer’s store is simply n place where a 
dealer who has cleared his spirits from boud keeps 
them for the purposes of his trade. 

711. This permit ay.stem applying to the dealer’s 
store you say is kept for the purpose of revenue. In 
wliat ivny is the revenue concerned Avhrn once the duty 
is paid? — It is to the interest of the revenue to he able 
to come down upon spirits wherever they are in the 
kingdom and to find out where they come from ; to 
know the whole history of them. It is a most valu- 
able and important check 00 illicit dlstilliUioD. You 
can oUvuy.s come down on a dealer’.*i .stock and ask him 
to occoant for every bottle of spirits be has got, and 
till', history of the spirits has to be on record. That is 
till' im^iortaDca of a permit and certificate system. If 
goods are taken out with a permit from a bonded 
warehouse they have equally paid duty ; they pay duty 
when tlioy leave the warehouse, but still it is very 
importaut for us to have a record of their movements. 

712. Do you think the deulera keep very accurate 
books of their ©tores ? — I think very accumte. 

718. Then the error which arose in the retuma pre- 
sented was not in any way due to erroneous books 
being kept ? — ^No, it was due to the counterfoUs of 
tliQ books being iuaccurutely oxamiiied. 

714. Id the oegiuning of your evidence to-day yon Income tu 
mentioned certain sources of revenue which were 
derived from taxes that were raised solely in England 
and not in Ireland, and amongst others you mentioned 
that Ireland had an advantage in consequence of the 
mode of assessment of the incomo tax ? — Yes. 

71o. Would you kindly t^ us how the income 
tax under Schedules A. and B. is assessed for 
England ? — In Great Britam it is re-assessed every five 
yearn. In Ireland, except in exceptional cases, the 
valufttion made about 40 years ago is still the basis of 
the income tax assessment. 

716. Before we leave England, I want to know 
exactly upon what it is assessed. You say it is 
assessed every five years ; what is the basis of the 
assessment ? — Upon the annual value, as defined in 
the Income Tax Act, 1842. 

717. How is that value ascerUuned? — Wherever 
you have a gross rent, it is on the gross rent. 

E 
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^ 1 -.^. 718. Without nny derluctinn for locfil taxa* or local 

—I' rotes ? — Yes, there is n dcductioo for lithe aud kiid 

IS fniyia at. tax, aad a deduction for riile.s when they .arc paid by the 
iDceinaiAx landlord, but no deduction for landlord’s outgoings, 
such ns repairs nnd insurance. 

daa- 710. But there are deductions for the rates where 

they are paid by the landlord ? — Tes, there are de<luc- 
tions for the rates where they are paid by the 
landloi'd. 

720. In Ireland, aa you mentioned, the income 
tax under Schedules A. nnd B. is assessed upon the 
tenement valuation ? — Yes. 

721. Do you know when that tenement valuation 
was made? — A general valuation wils made iu 1852 
or 1853. 1 think it is Griffith’s valuation. 

722. Forty years ago ?— Tcs. 

723. (il/r. &.rto«.) It was notcomplcted for a long 
time ? — No, it began iu the year 1853. 

724. {The Right Hon. The O' Conor Don.) The 
Act was passed in 1852, aud it took about 10 or 12 
years to complete ? — Possibly. 

725. Atoll events in the hkst county valued in Ireland 
the income tux is now levied on a valuation made 30 
years ago ? — Y^es, except in coses where thcie is re- 
assessment; there is power of re-assessment in the 
Act, bat it is only iu the cose of new constructions 
tlint a new assessment is actually made. 

72G. Is there .any power whatever to re-assess 
valuations in Ireland, except upon buililings, railways, 
and property of that description ? — Yes, 1 think there 
is power. 

727. Is there power, for instance, to re-assess the 
value of land itself?—! think tliere is, but it has never 
been used. 

728. I think you arc mistaken ? — I may he, but I 
think not. 

729. The income tax therofore at present is levied 
upon tljis valuation made over 30 years ago.® — And 
where the rent has fallen below tltut rnluation, upon 
the rent. 

730. How long has that been in existence ? — It is 
in the Act of 1853. 

731. Tlie proprietors have now the option of pitying 
upon the rent instead of on the valuation, have they ? 
— ^They have idways had the right, and they do pay on 
the rent, nnd not on the valuation, when tlie rent is 
below the valuation. 

782. In every case? — It is the general rule. 

733. In what proportion have you found them to 
pay on the rent instead of on tbc valuation ? — I could 
not Siiy the exact numbers, but I should think in most 
coses they still pay on tbc valuation, because the rent 
is not below it. 

734. Is it not the practice for the collectors of 
income tax to scud in the assessment hosed upon the 
valuation? — Not universally. 

735. How ore they guided in sending it in, on 
the rent, instead of on tlie valuation. What are the 
directions they get with regard to making np the ac- 
count which they send in to the. proprietors of land 
for the payment of income tax ? — I fancy that the 
landowner has himself to satisfy the surveyors iu cases 
where the rent is below the vdoadon, and that other- 
wise the valuation would be assumed to bo the proper 
figure of income tax assessment. It is open to the 
owner to show that, aa a matter of fact, his rent is 
below. 

736. Then it comes to what I said a moment ago. 
Do not they apply for the tax on the valuadon, and if 
the owner considers he has a claim to have it reduced, 
bo makes that claim ? — should not think it would be 
nccc-ssory for him ta make it every year; in the first 
instance, he must make a claim, and riiow that his rent 
is lower than the valuation. 

737. How long bus that been in operation ? — For 
about 10 years we have made the concesaioa of 
chn^ng income tax on the rent aa the landlord 
received it. 1 am not quite sure when the system 
began, but it was 1881 or 1882. 



738. Aud now it appeaw tlint in niiiuy coses the Jfiii,'*' 

rent is below tlu’ valuatiim ? — It does ; not in the — 
majority, but in a certain number of coses. la Juina w. 

739. Supposing we take the ca®!! of land in tlic Tnoimietm 
owners’ ]inud.«, hns uol.be to pay l he iiicomo tiix on 

the valuntioii ? — Yes. ‘‘“o- 

740. And if the laud iu the h.'iiid'i of ten-ant.s luis 
fallen in value, does it uot appear likely that the 
owner in such cases has been paying ou loo high au 
assessment? — I .should think it possible that tlirro 
were some cases. 

741. I think you stated that even at the present 
day notwithstanding the fall in the value of land in 
Ireland, and all over the United Kingdom, still 
Ireland ha.< still an advantage in tills mode of assess- 
ment of the income tax ? — That is the opinion of uU 
the tax officers who know Ireland best. They think 
that even iu the case of l.md the mimhur of insfjince.H 
in ivhich the valuatiou is below tlio i-out, lu-e still 
the great majority, and enoi'niously so in the case of 
hou.scs. But it is not denied that, e.spccinllv lus 
regards lend, there are many cases in wliieh the n nt 
is below the valuation. 

742. But if the valuations were nt all correct in the 
heginuing, is it uot the fact that land lias lallcn v<Ty 
mnch in value within the last 30 ycni-s ?— Tee. But 
one contention is that it wits a very low valu-adon in 
the beginning, us compared with the Engliali. It 
was a net and not a gross vnluntion. 

743. Wlicn you say net valuation, was tliere any- 
thing deducted except the local rates from tlie Irish 
valnatioii ?— Tlic matter is a little complicated. Aa 
regards houses, the Act says “ the rent, after deiluctiiig 
“ the cost of repairs .and iasurance and other necessaty 
“ expenses.” As regaitis land, the valuation wn.s hn.sed 
upon the price of certain staple nrticlc.s of agrlcnUiire 
produced at the time. 

74-1. But the values were fixwl on the n.ssnmption 
tlmt it was the full rent after di-iluetiiig the local 
rates ? — That is not at all clear. The words of the 
Act arc not nt all clear n.s to agricultural land, but the 
fhet is certain, according to all the information I enn 
derive from those of my oflicers wlio know Irclnn<l 
best, tliat for many years the valuation was very much 
below the rent, and that it still is below the rent in 
most cases. A largo number of fignros ns to judicinl 
rents have been taken out, aud thc.se jmlidal rents, 
more frequently than othcrwlsfl, are nbov<i th<* valua- 
tion, but there ore cases in which they ore below it. 

745. Can you tell mo what was tlic rate of income 

tax for these yews u-liich you have given, from 1881) 
to 1898 ; was it a uniform rate all tlic time? — No. it 
was 6rf. in 1889-90, 6d. in 1890-91, 6d. In 1891-92 
6rf. in 1892-93, but it was 7rf. in 1893-4. ’ 

746. Then during the whole four years it was a 
uniform rate of 6«f. ?— Yes, we have not eot tlio 
1893-94 figures yet. 

747. Have you remarked tliat according to these 
returns the income tax under Schedules A. aud B. iu 
Ireland has fallen considerably between 1889-00 and 
1892-93, whilst the receipts in England liavo con- 
siderably increased ?— Yes, but those are net receipts ; 
we have not for some years been getling anything 
like the aasessment in Ireland. There are great 
arrears in the income tax collection in Ireland. 

748. How arc those arrears allotted? In these 
returns you put down the aotual amonnt collected in 
each year ?— Tos. 

749. And if you collect arrears in any given year 
they will appear as returns for that year ?— Yes it 
would be a complicated matter in the case of Irish 
Schedule A. income tax to assign it to the year to whicli 
it strictly belonged, because many of the owners ore 
very much in arrears in the payment of the tax. 

750. With regard to those other taxes, land tax, Taxei ftwm 
house tax, and railway duties, have yon ever made 

a calouktion as to the probable amount which would 
bo collected under those tnxos if they were applied to 
Jialond ? — ^No. 
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751. I suppose it would be iv vtny iiicousiilerable 
uinonnt ? — I canuot iuiagiue any basis ou wLich we 
fould apply the land tux to Ireland. 

752. Putasidetbe Lnnltax.aud take the other taxes, 
such as estahlishmeut liceuces, armorial Ijcarings, and 
so on ? — It would l>e very cosy to calculate how much 
the house tax would bring ia ; it would not bo any- 
tiling very large certainly. 

753. With regard to the local taxation • revenue 
which I see in these returns, is that collected sei>a- 
vately. It is contained in tiio last table in each of 
these returns. Is it collected separately from the 
other duties on beer, spirits, and so on? — No, they 
are collected together; for instmiee, Ibe duty on 
spirit-* is lOi. Gcf., of which 6d. a gallon is credit-id to 
the local taxation and iOj. to the Imperial Exchequer; 
they are creilited together by us. 

751. Is the amount collected iu each country 
applied to the services of that country ? — Of local 
taxation revenue ? 

755. Yes? — I think you must ask the Trea.sury 
about the distribution of the revenue. We are mainly 
concemal with the eollccdon. 

76G. (-1/r. Sexton.) 80, 1 1, and 9, are the propor- 
tioas for England, Scotland, and Ireland ? — ^'fhat is 
as to probate. 

757. I .shall take some considerable time in putting 
my questions, aad, if convenient, I will postpone my 
examin-atioii until a date snitiiblc for everybody. 
Porlwps you will be al)le to attend again ? — Yes. 

7.57a. {The liif/ht. Hon The O’Conor Don.) With 
regard to those allowances. Under Schedule B. in 
Euglind, under the present Budget, an allowance is 
to be made, is it not ? — Yes. 

758. Will you explain what those allowauces are ? 
— It is an allowance under Schedule A. An allowance 
has been made from the assessment on lands under 
Schedule A. of one eighth of the amount of the tax, 
and from the assessment on houses, of one sixth of 
the amount of the tax. This is supposed to repre- 
sent. roughly, the coat of repairs, insurance, and 
lanillorJs’ outgoings, siieaking gciiernlly. 

7.59. Why should not it be extended to Ireland ? — 
It has b'JCQ extentled to Iivlaiid. 

760. When? — It ia extended to Irelaml in the Bill. 

761. I thought from those returns it was exclusively 
confined to England? — No, it ia extended to Ire- 
land. 

762. Why is there a blank then in the return os 
regards Ireland ? — I cannot conceive that the return 
can he atfected by it in any way. 

763. There is an estimate hero in this return ? — 
Wliat return arc you referring to ? 

764. (-1/r. Sexton.) The explanation is that the 
return was issued at a (bite earlier than the date of 
the Bill ?— Yes ; there was au alteration of the Bill 
in committee, which brought Ireland in. I did not 
know which return the Right Hon. gentleman was 
referring to. 

765. I understand that when in Ireland the valu- 
utiou is already one eighth lower in the cose of loud, 
and one sixth in the cose of houses, of the rent, no 
allowance would bo made? — Neither iu England, 
Ireland, or Scotland, is any allowance made in such a 
cose. 

766. But when it approaches to one eighth or one 
sixth of the rent the whole allowance is made? — 
Yes. 

767. {Sir Daeid Barbour.) In the case of certain 
stamp revenue there is an adjustment based on 

" statistics as to probate duty, I understand ? — Yea. 



768. I suppose there is a good deal of stamp revenue 
collected on documents rclutiag to property abroad ? — 

Yes, there is. 

7(59. That would be cbieily collected in London, I 
fancy ? — Yea. dutj.aU*- 

770. And the probiitc statistics do not deal with 
property which is held abroad ; I understood you to collection. 
s.ay tlicre is no probate duty paid on such property ? 

Not on property that is technically foreign, but 

there is a great deal of property situated altroud 
which, becnusi* it is registered in England, or trans- 
ferable by delivery of bearer bonds in England, is 
subject to probate duty oven if it is foreign. But if in 
order to ti-ausfor the property you have to go before 
some foreign court or to perform any act abroad, that 
excludes it from probate. 

771. In the caj 0 of thatforeigu property which is 
trousforable here, ihcro would be no necessity for 
re-sealing, would there, in Scotland or Ireland, if it 
was i-cgistered in London ? — No. 

772. So that practically the probate statistics would 
not refer to that property? — Yes, they would; all 
that property would go into Uie probate statistics. 

773. But not into the re-scnliJig which la what you 
base tlie adjustment on ? — Quite so. 

774. So that yon have to assume tliat that property 
would Iw divided between the three countries very 
much as the property ia divided with respect to which 
re-sealing is accessary ?-— I do not think I quite follow 
that. 

776. You say Unit in case of probate a certtun 
amount of rc-sealiog is necessary on acrount of property 
held in other portions of the United Kingdom? — ies, 
but if any foreign property was held by a domiciled 
Irishman or Scotchman his executor would take out 
the probate in Ireland or Scutlaiid, even though lliat 
foreign property was registered or transferable in 
England. The executor would pay the duty on that 
foreign property in trelaud or Scotland, and get the 
probate rc-seuled in Euglaiid if necessary, so that it 
all comes into re-scoliug m one way or the other. 

776. As regards the income tax, you apply the 
same sort of adjustment. l)oyuu thiuk it is fair to 
apply that to certain sections of the income tax ? — Yes, 
we apply it to what yon might call realised personalty, 
because it is ouly to realised personalty that those 
proliate statistics apply. 

777. But you do not think it is perfocUy accurate, 
do you ? — After all it is only approximate. 

778. What you say is, having made the adjustment 
the figures arc more accurate than tliey were before? 

— YTes, a great deal more accurate. 

779. And I suppose you would admit that owing to 
the fact that the Uiree kingdoms are united and that 
Loudon is the metropolis, there U a certain tendency 
for reveuue which might foirljr be attributed to the 
other couufrics to be collected m Londou ? — ^Yes, but 
that id the kind of tendency which these corrections 
are intended to counteract: but there is that tendency. 

780. And I suppose you would admit it U impos- 
sible to make perlectly accurate con'ections ? — Yes. 

781. For example, take pensions paid from tho 
revenues of ludia, such pensions would he all paid in 
London, wherever the pensioner might be domiciled, 
and the income tax collected here. That is an 
example of the correction which it would be impossible 
to work out and carry out to the full extent ? — Yea, 
it would be. 



Ai^oumed to Thursday, 8tb November 189-1. 
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36 KOYAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL KELATIONS BriWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 



THIRD DAY. 



Tlmrsday, Sth November 1884. 



Oommissiou Room, Westminster HaU, S.W. 



Present : 



Tub Rigut Hon. HUGH 0 

Lord Farber. 
lard Wrlby. 

The Right Hon. The O’Gdnoh Dos. 

Sir Robert H-tjiitTON, K.C.B. 

Sir Thoslvs Sutueiilani>, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Sir David B.^rdocr, K.C.S.I. 

The Hon. Edward Blake, M.P. 



E. CHILDERS, CA«tmart. 

Brbtium W. Currie, EsO- 
W. A, Hunter, Esq., M.P. 

Charles E. Marti.n, Esq. 

J. E. Reduo.>t), E.sq., M.P. 

Tuomas Sexton. Esq., M.P. 

G. W. Wolff, Es.i., M.P. 

Hen’bt F. Slatterx, Esq. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, .Setrelary. 



Mr. A. Milner re-oilled and further examined. 



8 Nov. 1891. 782. (J/r. Se.vtoii.) The depevtiurnt of the Inlnml 

a«»eBuo: Revenue of which you »ro the licnd eoUeels nlwut 



^jiutaoat tiiroe-foui’ths of the entire revenue raised fiom taxw, 
does it not ? — Yes, about ihrec-fourtlis. 

781. In fact, you colleut the whole tax revenue 
oxcejit the dutie.s un Customs ? — Yes. 

7£tA. Until inquiry was iustitiitcil in 1890 at the 
instance of Mr. Gosehen, iu all questions of atCriboting 
revenue to any of the thriv oomitries eonceruiHl, tho 
revenue wis always taken ns coUi'cL'd, was it not ? — 
Yctt, I think so. 

785. Up to 1824 when the separate systems were 
ubolisheil, the revenue collecli'd in each country did 
show, I suppose, what you would call the true revenue 
of the comitry ? — ^Up to 1817, was it not ? I am not 
very strong on the roily history. 

786. I think tho separate Boards were abolished 
About 1823, were they not ? — Yea, I think so. 

787. From that lime up to 1890 in attributing 
revenue to England, Ireland, or .Sc-otinnd, you simply 
took the revenue as it was colU^teil in each country, 
did yon not? — simply rogurtled collection. We 
did not attempt to attribute the true revenue to each 
country. Of course we wem uwtirp. that the collection 
did not correspond vvith the actual amount paid by the 
inhabitants of each country, but we took no notice 
of that. 

788. But iu dkeussious on revenue, the revenue 
collected was usmdly what vvas referred to os the basis 
of discus.sion ? — I should think so, generally. 

789. When Mr. Oosubeu undertook to appoint the 
Committee, which never proceeded, and never inquired, 
be entered into communications with the Treasury, 
and the Treasury with the Departments, and I gather 
from some of your answers that the methods of ad- 
jusUnent pursued in the financial relations papers were 
rountled upon the terms of the reference by the House 
of Commons to the Committee which never inquired ? 
— I am not qnite certain. I was not ei^er at the 
TVeosurr or at the Inland Revenue, or even in 
England at the time, and I am not quite sure whether 
he preparation of the financial papers in the first 
instance was fonnded on the terms of that reference. 
I could not speak positivelv about it. The records in 
our department ox officioT communicatioas between 
the Tr^nry and us on the snbjcct con hardly be said 
to exist, they are so scanty, but of course I am aware 
that there were constant communications in private 
letters, and veihally between the Treasury and the 
Inland Revenue in establishing the basis on which 
that return was mode. It was a matter of very 
constant discosaion. 



790. But tlie House of Commons itself gave no 
instruction, did they ? — Not that I am aware of. 

701. Nor did the Government us such ? — No. 

792. Any rules of adjustment which you have 
applied to these financial rdations paircra were either 
determined between the Treasury and the Departments 
or evolvcil by the Departments their own gnidonr-e ? 
— All of them had tlie approval of the Treasury, cer- 
tniulv; all were the subject of discussion with tho 
Treasury. I remember that even the small alteni- 
tions which I mnilG in thu bnaifi of the Rulurns wove 
only made after consnllntion with tho Treasury. 

793. Those small alteration!) referiv;(l, I thiulc, to 
two iwintB, did they not, os to the proportion of 
geucml stamp duty which really relatta to personalty ? 
— Yea, that is one point, and the other is us to the 
application of the mljnstment ilerivect from the exauti* 
nation of the probate figures to tbe iucomc tax 
assessments under Schedule D. We extended the 
application a little, but these are very small matters. 

794. The iiart of the income from trades aud 
professions which you belicvo to be intercston capital ? 
— Yes, that is so. 

795. You have somewhat dwelt in u part of youi 
evidence upon what ai-e, in fact, certain snuiU exemp- 
tions of Ireland from taxation, and curtain advantngt« 
which you conceive Ii’elaud has in the matter of 
taxation ? — Yes. 

796. Did you intend those statements to refer 
simply to the fiict that these difiercnccs existed, or did 
you intend them to convey any view that upon the 
whole ^stem of taxation, considered as a whole, 
Ireland enjoys an advantage 7 — Oh, no ; they were 



TueiCm 

wlik^ln- 

moapt. 



mrticular answers, I think, to particular qn^tions. 
^e particular question I was asked, if I remember 



rightly, was vriiether there were any taxes imposed in 
Great iSritain which were not imposed in Deland. 

797. And you were giving to the particalar question 
a piu'ticular answer, were you ? — Yes. 

798. The general system of taxation in these 
countries has long ngo become, geneiallj speaking, 
what the Act of Legislmive Union contemplated 
slionid be established in certmn contingencies ; that 
is, it is an indiscrimate system. It is a system of 
equal taxes in both conntries upon the same subjects 
oi taxation, is it not ? — Yes, subject to the limitation 
of certain taxes to particular ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

7M. Subject to what I may call relatively small 
exemptions, but the great scheme of taxation is one 
which the Act of Union colls indiscriminate: that is 
to say, it levies equal taxes upon tho same subjeots of 
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Hr.A. taiutiou iu Ivjtli vouutries wlwlbcr iis to ai 1 idi>s uf 
cousumption, pi'oiicrty, realty, or iwrsoiialty, ur 
a Hor. I8S4 transactions ? — Yea. I must oiici- imtre make a resir- 
T»xe*from nation. With I'uj'ai'tl to tho tax on laud, although it 
»bicb lie- Bas beeu nominally the same, you know I hold that, 
«z6Dpt. o%viug to ft (Mercnt system of raluatiou, there has been 
re.ally a discrimination in favour of Ireland. 

8^. I am speaking now generaUy ; I shall come to 
that presently. Such a system of taxation rests, docs 
it not, on the assumption of equal taxable capacity ? — 
I do not know on whut assumption it rests, or 
rested. 

801. At any rate, being iodiacriminnte it ignore-s 
any difference in cajjacity, if jiny exists, between the 
people of one couuUy and the other, does it not. It 
assumes, dues it not, that the people of one country 
are as well able to pay as the people of the other; in 
fact it boxes the two countries ns if they were one ? — 
Yes, it taxes the two countries as if they were one. 

802. As you have spoken of [larticular small 
exemptions ns conferring advantage, which might be 
taken to mean advantage on the whole, it becomes 
necessary to inquire whether a system of equal taxes 
upon the .same subjects of taxation in two countries 
differently circumstauced may not ^rate very un- 
equally. Take the return for the Financial Paper, 
1892-4 i 3. I do not think we have yet got the Paper 
for 1803-.9.1, though many montlis have elapsed since 
the financial year ended. I am refoiriug to No. 3.34, 
Sir John Hilbert’s Return. May I put to you upon 
the subject of the operation of a system of equal taxes 
upon the same articles a supposititiou.s cose which I 
think has been often pat before : Suppose France and 
England were joined in a fiscal union subject to an 
indiscriminate system of taxes, France, I think, 
drinks much mori' coffee and England more tea than 
coffee ; suppose there were u system of equal taxes on 
the same articles, a heavy tax upon coffee, but the same 
in both countries, and a lighter tax upon tea, but the 
same in both countries, tbe effect, of course, would be 
tliat France, because it nsed more coffee than tea, 
would bt-ar the heavier bm'den, although the s}*stem is 
aominnllv equal ? — ^Te.s, certainly. 

803. That makes it dear that a system of taxes 
nominally equal can be actually oppressive Avben less 
care is tdsen to otljust tbe diSereut taxes accordiug to 
the degree in wbidt the articles are consumed ip either 
country, does it not ? — It may be. 

I^g uiatjo n 804. Will you kindly direct your attention to 
ond inoaiul. pnsc 7 of tbe Return to which I have referred and to 
tbe eolumu beaded “ Beveuue net receipt ” and so ol. 
The population of Englaud is, I believe, between six 
and seven times the populatiou of Irubind ? — 1 think 
about six times, but I have not the figures before me. 
Fwpov 805. The figures last Census were : Ireland, 

4,700,000; Engbmd, 27,000,000. If you look at the 
SSsfiaeba columns headed “England” and “Ireland” respec- 
two tively, under the heail of “ Spirits,” there you will see, 

eonattra*. j tHnk, that wliilst the population of England is 

between six and sevou times that of Ireland, the con- 
sumption of spirits in England is between fonr and 
five times that of Ireland ? — It is. 

806. The consumption per bead is, therefore, con- 
siderably less in England than in Ireland ? — ^Yes. 

807. Then take me next article, “ Beer.” Yon see 
there that the population of England being between 
six and seven times that of Tremd, the consnmption 
of beer in England is about 14 times that of the 
consumption in lifland ? — It is. 

808. That is to say, proportionately more than 
double ? — ^Yes. 

Rod. Now the taxation upon a gallon of whiskey at 

f resent is 11c., is it not? — Yes, 10a. 6d. for the 
mperial Exchequer aud 6d. for the local bodies. 

810. Shall we lake the Imperial taxation ? — Yes, 

lOr. 6d. 

811. That is the taxation upon about 60 gallons of 
beer, is it not ? — Yes, upon about 60 gallons. 

812. Now the tax on i^ii-its, let us say, represents 
from two-thirds to three- fourths of the selling price of 
the article, does it not ? — Yes, quite that. I do not 



mean the sclUug ivtuil pricii, hut the selling wboksul>! Mr. a. 
price. JiiiMr. 

813. What Is the usual price of a barrel of beer of 8 yov- iq H 

36 gallon,*? — I ahoulil say about 4fJr. propor- 

814. The tax ou that is 6 j. 3rf., is it not ?— 6*. 6r/. 

815. That is to say, that whilst the tax upon spirits, iptrhi ud 
which is the article more generally ounsumed in Ire- tS^*“*** 
imd, i.« equal to from two-thirds to three-fourths of countriM. 
the price, the tax upon beer, which is overwhelmingly 

the article of eonsiunption in England, is only about a 
sixth of tbe price ? — ^Yes, about a sixth. 

816. The arliehi, therefore, more commonly cou- 
Slimed in Irelaud is leaned upou by the fiscal system, 
and the article very commonly consiuned in England 
by comparison is very lightly touched ? — I should not 
say beer was lightly touched; I do not think tbe 
brewers would agree with that. It may be com- 
pamtively lightly touched. 

817. In comjiarisoa with the tax imd the prices ? — 

Tea. 

818. I have also seen a comi>arison of the amount 
of alcohol which gave out the same results, which 
shows that beer is taxol five times lightly us spirits, 
having rclulion to tbe amount of alcohol ? — ^I should 
think tluit was unover-statcmeni,bmlamnot prepared 
to say without examiniug it. 

819. If tlie tuxntioti upon spirits wits us light by any 
test of comparison you duKisuto iitslituteas the taxation 
upou beer, or if, ou tbe other hand, the taxation upon 
beer was as heavy us the taxation upon spirits, would 
uot there be sucli on idteration in the figures of these 
two columns agunst England as would greudy alter 
the incidence of taxation us between Great Britain and 
Ireland ? — Certainly. 

820. So we see that nnder a system of equal 
taxation of the same articles there may bo an arrange- 
ment pointed to heaviness of consumptiou of ono 
oi-ticlc in one countr}* and to lightness in another 
which produces unequal effects ?— Certainly. J may 
be permitted to say, though perhai>s it is not strictly 
relevant to your question, in order that it may uot 
lend to misnndcrstaniling, tlmt you might reduce the 
tax on spirits, and yon might iucrcase the tax on beer, 
but to increase the tax on beer to nuytliLug like the 
amount of the tax on spirits would undoubtedly kill 
the beer revenue ri^bt away. 

821. Of course it is a question of degree ? Yes. 

That is, of course, apart from the panicoiar object of 
your inqniries. Bnt I cannot help making that 
refiection. 

822. {Sir David Barbour.) It woidd also affect the 
spirit duty, would it uot ? — ^Yes, it would affect both. 

823. (. j/r. fl'dlff.) If you increased the beer duty 
you wonlil probably increase your revenue from the 
spirits ?— I think you would. 

824. {Sir David Barbour.) And perhaps yon would 
not increase the revenue from the beer ? — It is a 
question of degree, of couisu. 

825. {Mr. SeaCon.) Mr. Wolff suggests that any- 
thing you might lose ou the taxation of beer you 
would gain on tbe spirits ? — You would gain some- 
thing. 

826. On the other hand, if you lightened the tax 
on spirits to make np for a proportion of the tax on 
beer, that would not destroy tbe consomption of 
spirits, would it ? — Certainly not 

827. Which seems to resist heavy increases ?— The 
lost increase does not seem to have agreed with it. 

828. It stood a good deal, did it not? That was TwtoafiwD 
tbe object with which my question was pointed, to »bicii 
make it clear that under a system of equal taxM upon 

the same subjects of taxation in two conntries, it 
would he quite possible to throw the whole bni-den of 
taxation upon one of the countries, and, as we see, it 
does in fact work out some conaderablo inequality. 

That, I think, puts into the foreground the three 
questions as between Great Britain and Ireland at 
present, and I think it puts in true perspective in the 
background these infinitely smaller questions of 
exemption and advantage to which reference has been 
made. I should be thankful if yon would, and 
E S 
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.Vr.^ perliaps vou now t'lui give prcci&'ly tbe porticiiUirs of 
the escmptiims anti mtvaiitiigi's to whieh you ivfiTrotl 
8N0V.I8O*. in your furmcr i-viilence ? — I was ajikml when I wii.s 
ijjyJjTjfiim hi'fiiii! to givf n list of tin- amounts of tlm faxes 
wbicli which arc [liUil in Engluml ami Scotliiml ami which 
eiSpt.^ are not paid in IrcLand. I think a irojiy of that was 
sent to the SecretaiT of the Uommlssion sonm tiuu: 
ago. Pcrluips tlmt will make it unnecessary for me 
to go into the details; the total umonnts to abont 

4.000. 000,. ft year. 

829. I see u small item hci'e, “ Patent mcdicino 
duty,” which ronli.spd 213,000/. in the year. L< there 
no duty paid on patent uicdieines in Ii-eland ? — No. 

830. Wio pays the duty in Engbud ? — Tlie 
vendors. Tliey have to put a stomp on the bottle. 

831. Nut the nainuLaeturer ? — I do not quite know. 
The inmiufacturer might affix the .stump, or the 
veudor iiiiglil uftix it; all we do is to insist that it 
shall not ho sold uitliout the stamp. 

832. But if ft mail in L-elaiul buys a bottle of patent 
meiUcinc, doe.s he not pav for the stamp jnst as if he 
were in England ? — No, beeausc i«iteut medicine .sent 
out from Engluid to be sold in Ireland is not charged ; 
it is ullowctl to go out free wlliout the labels, just as 
if it went to ft foreign country. 

883. The total of the taxes levied in Great Britain 
and not levied in Irelami ftiuouub, as you say, to 
about 4,000,000/. a year. Thow are the railway duty, 
the estidilishuient licences, certniu stamps, the laml 
tax, and the inhahited house duty. Have you mode 
any cfdculatioa as to what would l)c the yield of these 
taxes, or of correapomling taxes, if they were applied 
to Irebud ? — I urn sony to Sfiy that the materials do 
not exist for making a calculatiou which would be 
worth iiuythiug at all. I can make 11 round gue^^s, 
but I nm not in a position to du more, uud it would 
take a good deal of time and iuvestigiitiun to gi‘t at 
the facts. For insluooc, it is very dilScidt for us to 
know how many imiic servants and carnages there are 
in Ireland ; it wonld be a very diflicult matter indeed 
to adju-st the land tux. Wo have no figures enabling 
us to adjust the inhabited house duty. 

834. You limy guess, may you not, that the Inhabited 
House Duty beginning at houses of 20/. value, would 
be in Ireland trivial ? — Between 30,000/. and 50,000/., 
I think ; that is a very brge margin ; but I have not 
the materiob to speak definitely. 

835. That is about one-fortieth of the British yield f 
— Yes, it would bo very small. 

836. Will you give your guess on the corresponding 
duties in Ireland, if they were levied ? — 1 should say 
150,000/. 

837. (5/r David Barbour.) I see Scotland gives 
250,000/. and you think Ireland wonld give consider* 
ably less? — Yes, I tbink Ireland would give cou- 
siderably less. 

838. (jlfr. Se.vtoH.) These are nil direct taxes, are 
they not, except perhaps the railway duty ? — Yes, I 
suppose you would call them all direct taxes. 

839. Now the direct tuxes which you do levy in 
Ireland, (hat is to say the stamps and the income tax, 
do yield about foiw per cent, of the whole revenue of 
the United Ejugdom under those heuds, do they not ? 
I see here, for in.stance, in the some occonnt, 1892-8, 
thftt stumps yield 609,000/. uguiost a total of 

13.788.000, wlucb is4‘4 per cent.? — Eight. 

840. And the income tux yields 562,000/. out of 

13.439.000, which is 4 ‘2 per cent? — Yes. 

841. The mean between the two would be 4*3 ? 

Yes. 

842. If yon apply that to the dimet taxes here, 
which are not levied in Ireland, and take 4 per cent, 
on 4,103,000/., that would give 160,000, would it not ? 
— Yea. 

343. Showing that your guess comes extremely 
near ? — have not guessed it that way, but still I am 
glad to be BO br confirmed. 

844. The experience of direct taxes shows that yon 
are extoemely dose to the nmrk ?->Tes, I think it is a 
fair guess, but it is only a guess. 



815. Then your suruuM-, Imckcil by (bo actual Hr.A. 
rcsulL« of ilirect tax.itiuii, .Kcruvs to go fur to cstaMbli, 
does it not, ihnt the ilitli‘i\ui<v iu favour [rclmid, by 8 Nor. ism. 
ivascm of tin- uun-levy of (lu'.'O taxes in Inlaml, Tn^ua froo 
ftiiioiuitslo jicrlmps 150, (HtO/. a year? — Yes. wliicUlre. 

846. At i«igc 10 of this Rotuni it is sLown tlml in cimpu 
tbc year 1892-3, thiiv was Icvicsl iii Great Brltuni and 
surrendered tor the purpose.s of local tnxutiou under llie 

head of licences, 3,400,000/. ? — Yus. 

847. And iu the same ^-eoi' there was collected in 
Ireland, under the head ofliccnces (lugu 6), 193,000/,? 

—Yes, 193,000/. 

848 . Which wns not surrendered for the local iiw'.s 
oflreLmd, as the moaiey was inEughmd and Scotland, 
but w.LS (tpproprinted to InqxMinl expenses ? — YYs. 

819. It appenrs, therefore, that under the present 
nrrangomaut, Ireland, under the bend <jf licence.", is ii 
loser to the extent of 193,000/. u year ? — I think 
yon ought to lake the whole arrangements For local 
taxiition together. 

850. 1 know the view of the fiovenmient wjis, wlien 
by the Acts of 1888 nod 1889 tin- Iin]jerial licence 
revenue was in Englanil and Scotlniid surreiiderod to 
local u-ses, that Ireland wns culitled to an ct^uivalent ? 

— Well, yon kuowraoru tiboiit that ilian t do. 

80I. At any rate, the iirraiigcmonts for local Ui-va- 
tiou stand by themselves, Jo they not ? — Yes, and 
must be judged as a whole. 

852. But the licenw! revenue In Grunt Britain is 
smTcnJcred to locjd n.ec-s, and the licence ix‘vciine in 
Irdtmd is not ? — Y’es, tlieni i.s a very trifling iiinounl 
in Great Britain which still goes into the Im^keriid 
Exchequer. 

8.53. An<l as ngaiust tlie sum of 19.3,000/. a year 
which, if an equal ruin were cstahliskwl would be ireSuU."' 
(irniL-ilile for the local uses of Ir.'-laiid, the contrilmritui 
made to it from the E-xclretpier is only 40,000/. n year 
under tkit head, leaving a nett lo.'-s of 150, tXX)/., 
which is about equal to the gain which arises fr«ni fliu 
uon-levY of these taxes. I think I may pas." from what 
you call the e.vcuiptions. Now there uiv ci-rlidii 
udviiutages which you said Ireland enjoyed — not 
exemptions, but advtaitngc.s — and one of them hn.s 
rchrtiou to Schedule B of flic iiicomo tax ; that 
ndvaut^e, however, Lns disappeared this year, hiu" it 
uot? — The advantage which Ireland used to derive 
along with Scotland ftum a diOei-cni rate of tiuvution 
under Schedule B bus disappcnrcd, but I am not sure 
thftt it would be correct to say that Irehmd bus uo 
advftutftge now under Schedule B, for this reason : 
that the exemptions uuder Scltedide B apply to a far 
greater number of cases in Ireland. Practically, uo 
Fanner is taxed at all under Schedule B unless his rent 
is something like 450/. a year. 

854. Whero arc you si>»'aking of now? — Of the 
whole country; this is common. 

835. I fear it interests Iri.sh Ihrmers very little 
then ? — ^They do not pay under Schodule B, and 
therefore I think Ireland dotis get off lightly under 
Schedule B. I admit it is a small item. 

856. The whole yield in Scotland is 23,000, and in 
Ireland 19,000/., so I think it may be left ? — Yes. 

857. You hold that the Irish landowner bas an 
important advantage under Schedule A, I understand ? 

— Yea, an important adrantage. 

858. Do you say an important advantage ? — Yes, an 
important advantage under Schedule A. I do uot say 
it is of immenae importance as applying to the whole 
aet of figures ; but os far as Schedule A is concerned 
the advantage is an important advantage, and has been 
a very important advantage. 

859. There is no doubt that there has been a veiy 
coutinuous fall in laud values in these countries since 
1877, is there ? — I should say since 1879. 

360. 1877 was the highest year in England, was it 
not ? — Yes, it was the highest, but the steep down 
grade onfy commenced about 1 880. 

861. If the assessments under Schedule A in 
Ireland ever conferred an advanti^e upon the Irish 
landowner, it would have been, I suppose, before that 
fldl in valuee began. When do yon suppose that the 
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3Ir. A. ndvantogo ^ oiild have been At llic greatest ? — I Uiiuk 
the advanfago was nt the gn-ate-st tn-twi-cn about 1860 
SNov.iSH. and Is?". 

\ih"antaiet Seh'ct Coiiunitti* of the House oi 

etijav«i Coimuons ivijorted ou siibji-cN cugnate to those which 
bjiraiund. o,j,- jittonlioii, aiul they reported 

uniuiiiuoiisly; “‘With ngard to the Income Tos 
’■ imdtT Schviluie A in In-lainl it has not been proved 
“ to (he Committee that the Irish in.vpaver enjoys any 
“ importaut advantage in consequence of the tax huing 
“ •usessed upon the net Government valuation of land 
“ and houses instead of upon the gross rent os in Great 
“ »lritain ” ? — That was in 1805. 

S63. It WHS ? — Thnt is ja«t before the period during 
which I think the great advantage was enjoyed. 

SRI. How do you esplatn that? — I think there kis 
hci-u some ndvantagi* all along, but it has been 
"I'eaU-.st in the period to which I refer. 

Incoinotax: 805. Ptrh.aps you will stall* your riew of the 

difference wliich exist.s under the principle of asscss- 
' meut nnder Schedule A iK'tween Euglauil and Irc- 
luHil ? — X think I stated it before. There are two 
great differences. In the fh'st place, the English Act 
detiiies '* nuuual value” in a mniiucr which mnke.s it 
practically ccpiivnlent to gross value. 

86fi. The Eugli.sh .Tvscssmcni, as I understand, is 
upon the rent actually rwciviil, !«» tho local rates t— 
X’o, not less the locsd rates. The rates are paid by the 
tenant, you see. It Is gross rent. 

867. And if the landlord ]my.s any rates, he may 
lake them off, may he uot ? — Yes. 

868. Then it is the rent loss the rate.s when the 
rates ore joiiil by the lantllord. Kow in Ireland what 
i.s the practice? — The net annual value is taken 
irre.S]»ectivo of rent, the effect of that being that tho 
valuation was much below the ri*nt. 

SCO. No doubt, hut the rent might liave been too 
high, might it not? — But that Im nothing to do 
with tho present question. I say in Eughmd wc 
ridliiwed the rent, in la’lnod we did not, we went 
iitucb l>cli)W. That is quite independent of whether 
till iviu was 100 higli i it may have been too high in 
Eiiglaud fur all I know. 

H70. WUnt was the net value in Indand ; was it the 
rout which the lamllurl might expect to receive loss 
the aoioiiut of the outgoiug.s for management ? — I 
would uot speak positively, Ix-causc ray Department has 
never hud to make the N alualiuu in Ii'elaud. 

871. Just SO; tlie subject is very obscure, and con* 
• hisious u|) 0 u it ought to be cautiously upproacbctl ?— 
Yes, hut I am ijuite prei«ired to give you my evidence 
fur wliut I liave stateA But let us eleur up first this 
point uliont the liosis of tho volnalion. The Irish 
Valuation Ai’t, which we income-tax authorities donot 
adminisU-'r, but winch the Iri.«h Valuation Commis- 
sioners administer, says repeatedly “ not annual value.” 
Tu dcUingwitb houses, it di.stinctly says the basis is to 
be the tenant doing all the rcpair.s. 

872. "Wliich he does afi a matter of fact ? — Yes, I 
daresay. Bat in England, whether the tenant does the 
repairs or not, the house is valued as if tlte landlord 
did them. Therefore, it Isvalned higbertban itwould 
be in Ireland, lam infunned that .the valuation of 
houses in Ireland is almost universally a low one. 
As regards land, tho valuation has remained practically 
uneboDged. 

873. Land has remmued absolutely unchanged, has 
it not? — I think it would bo too much to say .abso- 
lutely unchanged ; a little land may have been brought 
into cultivation, but in the main the valuation has not 
been altered on land since 1865. 

874. (The O' Conor Don.) Before yon go further, 
you spoke of land being brought into cultivation. If 
land bad been brought into caltivntion that had not 
Iteen valued before, con it be valued now in Ireland ; 
can there he any change whatsoever made in the 
value of laud ? — 1 would not speak positively. Look- 
ing at the position iu Englaud in the year 1865, the 
value of lands was 46,000,0001. In the year 1877 it 
was 62,000,000. That is the effect of a system under 
which there Is a regular rc-vulaation. As compared 



with thnt, The O’Conor Dou ti lb* ns thnt there Avas no Mr.A. 
cluuigc nt nil in the vahmiion of hind iu Ireland, 

Ycf the increase in value between I860 anil 1879 was a SNov. isi*. 
gimenil iiierea.«c. inmsn tu : 

875. (Jfr. Scjton.) You liavc touched the acnith 

year iu England, 1877 ?— Ye.s. oSr ‘ 

876. Siuce 1877 tlievuhie of luiul in Englnml, which 
in that year was 52,000,000?.. has fidlen in 1893 to 

41.000. 000/., has it not ? — Yes, it lias. 

877. Aud that reduction is founded, as I understand, 
upon permaueut redactions of rent and not at nil on 
tem{)orary abatements ? — Tts. 

878. that probably that 11,000,000/. docs not 
nt all measure the full value, because all the temporary 
almtemeuls ura outside the 1 1,000,000/. ? — They are. 

879- Is not thnt an extrnonliDarily striking proof of 
tho recent fall iu Imid values; looking to Ireland 
iu the year 1877, which was your zenith year in 
Eiiglimcl, ihi* value of land was 10,000,000/. almost 
exactly ? — Y'es. 

880. And last year it was 9,97.3.000/. ? — Tea. 

881. There it is sterooty|>cd ? — Yes. 

882. Now if there weisj iu Irekml, as there is iu 
England, a system of p»'rioilical revision every five 
ymni iustead of a 6ten*oiy[>eil. iiiilique valuation, is it 
not evidiuit that the same fresh eaiLses arising since 
lt<77. whh-h hronght down the :is«ossincQt from 

52.000. 000/. to 41,000,000/. in Enghuid, would also 
elrike nt least one-fourth oS the total valuation in 
Ireland ? — I think that i.s veiy likely, but I am equally 
couviucfcd that the valuiitiou in Ireland, if we had had 
the Euglish system, would iu 1877 not have been 

10.000. 000/. hut something very much higher. Sir 
IlLcliard Griffith, in 1871, estimated that a rc-valuntion 
thou would b.ave added 30 {ter cent, all round; and 
Mr. Ball Greene, in 1876, estimated that a re-volua- 
t ion would have added 33 [ter cent, alt round. I agree 
willi ^Ir. Sexton that there wnnhl have been a great 
fall since 1680 in the Irish valuation, bat it would 
have been a fall, in my opiuiou, from a figure vastly 
higlier than this stereotyped valuation to a figure about 
equal to thnt VAluation. 

883. Are you aware that in 1886 Mr. Gifftui, who 
was a somewhat competent im(uirer, wrote au article 
in the “ Nineteenth Ceutury,” in which ho said that 
Ireland, us compared with England, is strictly valued, 
iiud is over valued ? — do not recollect IL. Giffen 
saying that, hut it would not alter my opinion, I am 
afroiil. 

884. Nor would the opiniou of tho Select Committee, 
yon say ? — Tho opinion of tho Select Committee does 
not offeel me, because that dealt with the earlier 
period. 

886. (The O' Conor Don.) Do you agree with the 
Select Committee as regawls that earlier {leriod ? — I 
am inclined to think (of course I say this with great 
reserve) that tho valuation was always low for laud in 
Ireland; but where I think Ireland got the great 
advanta^ under Schedule A was about those 15 
years from 1865 to 1880, and since tiieii it has had 
an advantage, hut a constantly declining advantage, 
and to-day nnder ‘‘Lahd” I should tliiuk the advantage 
was very alight, if any ; nnder “ Houses ” 1 believe it 
still to be very coaddernble. 

886. If the Irish valuation was deliberately designed 
to fix the level of value much lower than in England, 
that must have been os apparent In 1864, when the 
Select Committee inquired, ns at any other time, must 
it not ; the valuation had then been just completed, 
yon know ? — There me two points to be kept quite 
disrinct : one is the point whether the basis has not 
always been lower in Ireland than in England ; and 
the other is the point whether Ireland has not gained 
greatly by not having re-ossessments. The first is a 
matter on wliich I have my opinion. I think Ireland 
always has bad on advauta^, hut I do not insist on 
it But what is clear to ms is that Ireland did gain 
greatly by not having those re-assessments. 

887. Tliat is during iJio period of crescendo, of 
asoendiug value? — ^Yee. The fact la that to-day, after 
all this taking tlie judicial rents .all round, (bey 

E 4 
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Jifr. A. are rather above the valuation na it has always 
existed s then how much must tho rent have Iwen 
SNoT. IKW. above the valuatiou before any of those reductions 
Ineo^ux: took place? 

jjjo doubt the rents wen’, ns a rule, con* 
uoa^ sidiTulily above tin* vahutiou, but I should be rather 
dis^joRcil to warn you afpiiiist tiiking the level of the 
rents in Ireland, that is, until the courts began to have 
any coutrol of them, ns any test of the equity of the 
valuation ? — I am uot saying llmt at olL 1 am only 
saying that if in England the rent of a piece of land 
hail gone, up between ISGoand 1880, 50/., the landlord 
would have been assessed on thoso 50/. extra, whether 
he bad a right to them or not : that is the basis of the 
English valnatioD. It is admitted that when rent 
went up to an equivalent degree in Ireland it did not 
affect the vnhmlion at all. Hero we have jndicial 
rents fixed on a latge number of properties, now 
amounting to rather more than tho valuation which 
bos existed all along. 

889. When yon say “rather more,” do I understand 
you to say that in all the case.s in which there are 
judicial rent.s, that is to say iu tho case of six milHons 
of rental in Ireland, the judicial rents ond the valua- 
tion do not approach each other ? — The jndioiul I'ent 
is near the valuation, hut on the average it is above, 
though only a little above it. 

81^. I suppose yon are aware that tho valnatton 
wa.s very unequal ? — Very unequal. 

891. And whilst the counties valued in the earlier 
years, when tho country was depressed and local rates 
were high, were valuctl rather low, the counties valued 
in the later years were valued relatively high j so that 
it is bard to put a general application with regard to 
it 'i — The average is very clear. For instance, may I 
just give you tliese figures. They are the figures of 
all tho lands on which jndicial rents have been fixed 
up to dato : “ Foniun* rent, .5.975,000/. ; judicial nmt, 
“ 4,7.33,000/.; valonlion, l,6Gl,000/.’* 

892. That ,sbow.s, at any rate, that with r<^awl to 
about one*bnlf, I should think, or approximating to 
ono-balf, of the value of Irish lands, there is now no 
particttW advanliige, at any rate in being valued upon 
the valuation. Yon might os well, as in the case of 
the English landlord, be valued on the rent, might 
you not? — Even now the Iri.shnmu ba.s on advanta^. 
If tho rent is 1 h-1ow the valuation he is charged ou ^e 
rent, and if tho valuation is below the rent he pays on 
the valua tion 

893. But I am pointing out to you, vvith regard to 
what WTLs a sum of 6,000,000/. of rent, that it muttors 
nothing to the Irish landlord now, at any rate since 
these courts came into operation, whether or not he is 
vnined on tho rent or the valuation, because they are 
pretty much tho some? — It does matter. He has 
on advantage still in being assessed on the valuation, 
because wbero tlie valuation is below the rent he gets 
the advantage of it, and where die rent is below the 
valuation he gets back the difference. 

694. But does it not approach the vanishing point 
nearly where the rent and the valuation are so dose to 
each other ? — ITo, it does not, because in this total the 
inequalities balance one another ; but in the practical 
working of the Act, as I point ont, they do not, 
because where the rent is above the valnation it is of 
no Imnefit to the Revenue, and where the rent is below 
the valuation the landlord has tho privilege of paying 
only on the rent. Therefore these figures do not 
represent the advantage which even now the Irish 
landlord gets uiiiler this system. 

805. The whole question binges upon a nutter 
difficult to decide, and that, is, how far the original 
valuatiou differed from what would be the rent of 
Buch land in England ? — That is a question open to 
dispute. What it seems to me is not open to dispute 
in the face of the figures is, that in the intural 
between the original valuation and to-day there was a 
considerable period during which, as compared with 
England, Ireland benefited at least 20 or 30 per cent, 
on tbe Schedule A valoation, owing to the fact that 
there was no re-assessment. May I point out to yon 



that tho former rent of 6,000,000/., wlrch we wore jfr. a. 
speaking of, must infulliliiy, if it had been English 
land, have got into our income tax a.ssc.ssment. Wo sNot.: 
do asse.ss on the rout in Englaml, but in the case of Irish income 
hind the inoroa-so never got into ihe assessment, which 
remained at 4,000,000/. odd. 

896. {..Vr. Martin') I apprehend, when you say 
that Ireland lienefited during this period by the lower 
valuation of the land, thst you refer to your Depart- 
ment alone, not to tho equity of the case ; that Is, if 
the land in Ireland were too highly rented, yonr 
argument, looking at it from an equity point of view, 
woulil not hold good, would it ? — I do not think I 
quiie follow tlmt. 

897. In other words, if the land were rontetl 33 
per cent, too high, then your Department wonlil have 
had no right to levy the extra taxes on that extra 
valuation ? — Of course, all we look at is this : certain 
people in Ireland put 6,000,O0U/. into their pockets 
and pay income tax on 4,000,000/. 1 call that an 
advantage to tliem ns compared with people in 
England who put 6,000.000/. into their pockets and 
pay income tax on all of it. 

898. {Sir David Barbaxtr.) When you say Ireland 
benefits by this, you meon n certain class of the Irish 
people, of course ?— A certain class, of course. 

899. And some of tho.se Irish landlords might be 
Englishmen, I suppose? — Quite so. 

^K>. If they were obsontce landlords Ireland, ns n 
whole, would not benefit in any wav, would it? — 

No. 

901. {Mr. Sexton) Wo are discuadng the question 
of the landowner — tho Irish landowner and English 
landowner ? — I am disemssing tho question of the 
oAsessmont of land. It does not concern me whom the 
land belongs to, or whether it is hold in small or large 
holilings. I am talking now simply of the question 
whellior Irish land lias not been uiidei-valued for 
income tax. 

902. We are discitssing the question of whether or 
not the particular class of persons who paid income 
ta.x in Ireland under Schedule A. wore better treated 
than the corresponding class in England ? — No, I am 
discussing the question whether the State got tlio 
same shore from the yield of Irish land tliat it did 
from the yield of English land, and I say that it did 
not. 

903. If we were discussing the question of tho 
general benefit, of course it might bo pointe<l out that 
the valuation in Ireland inchided houses and other 
improvements mado by the tenant, not by tbo land- 
lord, which would not bo mode by any tenant in 
Great Britain, ami that the a.<vsessmeat in Ireland, 
so far from being a proof of taxubli* caimcity, might 
be taken as a proof of poverty. But these quostions 
are apart; weave nowon the relations between the 
Stato and tbe parricnlar class of persons who }mv a 
particular kind of tax in Ireland and in England ? — 

No, I am looking at the relations between the State 
and a particular kind of property. In this question 
of assessment it docs not interest me at all, from my 
point of view, who tbo owners are. There is so much 
value from which I wnnt to get my tax, so much 
annual income, and I say there is an annual income in 
Ireland of 6,000,000/. from which I only get the same 
tax as I should in England from a much lower amount. 

904. Whatever conclusion one may come to about 
the valuation, I think yonr case from your point of 
view it snfficiently made ont when you are able to 
show that the rent is higher. Yon say that if that 
land had been in England a man would have paid on 
tho rent, but being in Ireland be did not pay on the 
rent but on a lower thing, the valuation ; is not that 
so ? — Yes. 

906. And you really do not clum to come to a 
conclnsion, you, whether the valuation was too 
low or too high, bnt what you say is, it is lower than 
the rent, and if he bod been an English landlord the 
tax would have been paid on the rent ? — Yes. 

906. That really involves no conclusion os to the 
justice of the valuation. No doubt, if in those 
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cj-escen<?o rears when valuations were going tip, from 
— ' 1S65 to 1877, tUere liad been fresb valuations in 

s Nor.is o-t. eoDilneted by the same per.sons unci on the 

Income tax; same prinoiplea as the original valuation, there might 
have been some increase. It is equally evident, I 
tioa. think, is it not, that the fall from 1877 to 1893 has 

beeu far greater than tlie ascent in these previous 
years to which we have I’eferred, and if there h.ad 
hiH'D a periodical revision between 1877 and the 
present time in Ireland, the 10,000,000, or whatever 
the valuation was, would have gone down unquestion- 
ably by much more than one-fourth if, not only the 
permanent reductions, but the temporary abatements, 
which were so chronic as to be permanent in their 
nature, were taken into account ? — I beg your pardon. 
The temporary abatements would not atf'ect the gross 
assessment either in Ireland or in England. Any 
relief afforded for tcmporaiy abatements is given by 
.1 repayment without altering the gross assessment. 

907. At any rate, upon the fall in value simply, the 
Irish valuation would liave been immensely reduced, 
would it not ? — It would have been immensely 
reduced from the highest point; but my contention is 
that it is provftl that it would not have been reduced 
below the present figure. 

908. You .suggest that, but the whole question is 
this, whether the increase in the valuation in years of 
increasing values was so much less tluin the decrease 
in the sixteen years of falling values, that the net 
valuation at the end of it all might not be considerably 
less than now ? — I do not see how the valuation could 
he less than now in the fac^ of the facts about the 
judicial rents. No valuer who had got the principles 
of English valnation in bis mind could possibly pot 
the valuation below the judidal rent, and it still is 
below it. 

909. The valuation is still below it, is it ? — Yes, it 
is Still below. I quite agrsc that if you had Lad the 
English system in Ireland there would have been an 
nnorruous fall in the valuation of land iu tlie past 
fifteen years, only it would have been from a much 
higher figure than that which you actually see for the 
years 1879 and 1880. 

910. The summing-up of it is, is it not, that the 
rent in Ii'eland is higher than than the valuation, that 
if the Irish landlord were an English landlord he 
would have to pay upon that rent, but as he has the 
option of paying on the valuation, he is better off 
than the English landlord ; but whether the rent is 
higher or lower, yon are not in a position to say, are 
you i — It is a question of rent, is it not ? For 
instance, the English landlord may he content with a 
lower rent than the Irish landlord, and many people 
contend (hat the proportion of profit which the 
English landlord receives is lower than that received 
by the Irish landlord ? — May I ask you a question ? 

911. Certainly. — You think that the value of land 
has fallen in Ireland since 1880 ? 

912. Unquestionably, in all these countries it has. 
— There has been a very great fall in all these 
countries ? 

913. Yes, a very continuous and heavy fall. — 
Then in that case a rent fixed on the principles on 
which the judicial rent is now fixed would have been 
higher than the present judicial rent, and therefore 
it would have been inuch higher than the present 
valuation. 

914. i^Lord Farrer^ In the case of temporary 
abatements of rent in England, of which there have 
been so many, do you still get income-tax upon the 
full rent without taking into consideration the 
abatement ? — No. We should repay the landlord the 
lax on the rent abated, but it would not affect the 
figures which you see in this table, which are figures 
of gross assessment. 

915. {Mr. fVolff.) But still the landlord gets back 
the proportion of tax, does he not ? — ^Yes, he gets it 
back in England. 

916. Not in Ireland? — Yes; in fact he never pays 
now in Ireland except on what he actually gets. 

A S6S10. 
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91i. He pays on the valnation, does he not? — No, 
he pays on the rent, where if is below the valaulion ; 'S' 

and if he does not get the rent he does not pay at all. s Nav, h h. 

918. I presume that is the same in England, is it Income l-u, 
not ? — That would be so if he got no rent at all. But 

be has not the same opfion as in Ireland of paying ''‘f- 
either on the valuation or on the rent. 

919. {Mr. Bloke.) Let me ask you whetlier yon 
have any figures which will show from year to year 
the additional amount of fall in value of land 
occasioned by these temporary abatements? — ^They 
might be worked out, I think 

920. That would add very seriously probably to the 
total fall iu the value of land in each couuti'}", would 
it not ? — It would. 

921. [Mr. Seaton.) If you can show for the year 
1877 how much of the .72,01X1,000/. assessment was 
represented by further remissions granted and tem- 
porary abatements, and then were to apply the same 
principle to the year 1893, wo should reidly see what 
the actual fall in the value of land as tested by vent 
has been in EugLand at that rime, should we not ? — 

Yes, we could do that. 

922. It is inauifestly much heavier tbar appears?-— 

What we could give you would be the actual not 
receipt from Schedule A. in the two years in Eugknd 
after the re-paiTuents hiul been made. 

923. "'Miicli, multiplied by the tax, would give the 
asses-sment ? — Yes. 

92i. And that no doubt would show a cousideinbly 
heavier foU in value than appears by this assessmeut. 

I mean that the remissions under the head of tem- 
porary abatement were much heaviei' in the year 
1893 tbjui they were in 1877, a prosperous year? — 

Yes. If wo were to look at the net receipts from 
Schedule A. both in England and Ireland, they 
would show something very much less than the 
tax on the gross assessment — in Ireland even more 
so than in England. I have got some figures here on 
that point, but they are only for one or two years. 

925. {Chairman.) For how many years can you 
put iu such a return ? — I have the last three or four 
years worked out now. 

926. Could you make a return from the common 
poiuf of 1877 or 1879? — do not know if we could. 

I am not quite sure how far we can go back, but 
would it do if we could get some specimen years 
further back instead of trying to carry it through the 
whole period ? 

927. {Mr. Seaton.) If yon want to judge the com- 
plete swing of a pendulum you must take the boginniug 
aud the end — 1877 and i893 or 1894 ? — I will try 
and do it, but 1 cannot promise. There is one point 
which the Accountant- (^neral of the Inland Eevenue 
calls my attention to, and that is, that imfortuuately 
we mnst take laud and bouses together, because our 
accounts would not show the repayments on different 
parts of Schedule A., but only on Schedule A. as a 
whole. 

928. That would make it, I think, practically use- 
less, because the valuation of houses, which in Ireland 
is stereot}ped, is in Euglaud extremely buoyant and 
bounding? — Quite so. 

929. For instance, the valuation of houses which 
in 1877 in England was 90,000,000, is now over 
127,000,000?— Yes. 

930. {The O’Conor Don.) Is there much repay- 
ment under the head of “ Houses ” ? — A good deal is 
given up by Schedule of Discharge. 

931. {Mr. Seaton.) Gan you endeavour to confine 
it to “laud” and “houses” connected with the 
working of land ? — I xvill see what I can do, but 
I am afraid I can give no promise. 

932. How would the same thing work out in Ire- 
land? — My impression is that it would reduce the 
Irish assessment more than the English. I mean to 
say that the loss through non-payment of rent and 
arrears, and one thing and another, is heavier iu 
Ireland than it is in England. 

933. (TAs O’Conor X>cm.) Could you make such a 
return under Schedule B. ; would t£at give you the 
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jtff. J. nmount of the TCiluctinn? — Tes, hut it would be 
hoiiele.-sly misleiuling umler Si'luilule B., because of 
9Kov. isiii. the cnomiciud imiuher of total ex«ni])tioa3. You sec 
incoauTsxi Sclicilulo B only affects a farmer of a certain dims : 
lasiiBimont j(, (mjy nffect* an iufiuitfsimnl part of flu“ farmers in 
ir,Wa. 

ly-t. (Choiruian.) It is the wi'ib, 1 think, of the 
Commission that you sluxiU give ils the abateroems 
on liiDil dwtinct fn>m houses? — I will see what I 
can do. 

935. And approximately at the worst period?— 
Tes. 

936. (T/ie O’Coaor Dw.) As far as Schedulo B. 
is concerned, that iiudec Sdicdule B. is a certain 
proponion of the tax nnder S5chc<hile A., is it not (— 
Vos, of the gross a-ssc-ssment. 

937. If yon lower the gross as.seasment under 
Sclie.dfilo A., do you not lower the ii-ssessment under 
.Solicdnle B.? — Certainly. 

93H. Do yon lower it in the rase of a temporary 
abatement a.s well as in that of a |iermanent one ? — No, 
you lower neither A. nor B. in a lem[>omry abatement. 

939. Y’on repay to the lanillord the excess ? — Or, 
in the ause of Ivelantl, we never get it. This is the 
difference in the .systenw s in Knginnd the tenant pays 
the income tax, and he deducts it from his rent ; in 
Ireland the landlord pays the income tax. Under 
the system at present in force the Irish landlord 
docs not pay Ihe income ta.x wheu he does not get 
the rent ; whereas in £ngl.and when he does not get 
tho rent a.s somelKMiy else bus paid the income tax, the 
luudiord mu.st .seek repayment. 

9-10. But that has been in force in Ireland only 
during the last few years, has it not ? — Since It'S). 

941. Supposing, recurring again to Scbednle B., 
that the temporary abatement is made to a tenant, does 
lie pay the income tax on tho gross rent all the same ? 
Is any abatemout given under .Schedule B. Income 
Tax, in conseijuenoo of the temiwrary abatement he 
mvivedfrom the landlord? — No. 

942. But if the abatement is a permanent one he 
I'eceivcH an abiitcment on the tax ? — Yes. 

943. {Hr. Sextoa) Pa.ssing to the relnni of income 
tax, I wish to nak one or two questions with tho view 
of djowhig the stationary condiiion of Ireland in con- 
trast with the progressive state of England, and in 
view of the fact that an eiiuul system is considered to 
be snitabU^ In the year 1862 if you look at the Irish 
ivtum papers yon will see that the total assessment of 
Ireland under these hemls was something over 

13.000. 000/. ?— Yes. 

944. And of tliat it api»ars that 12,000,000/. were 
from land and houses ? — ^Tes. 

945. Leaving only 1,000,000/. for the others?— 
Yes. 

94(i. In 1893, after 30 years, tho nssessnient bad 
lulvanced only ^m 13,000,000/. to 15,000,000/., of 
which 13,500,000/. were land and houses? — ^Yes. 

947. Leaving only Ijetween 1,000,000/. imd 

2.000. 000/. for tho rest ? — Yes ; hat the other heads 
have neiirly doubled, liavo they not. They have 
increased 80 per cent., I sbonld think. 

948. Now, in the same year, 1862, the English ossc«s- 
ment, by comparisou with the Irish of 13,000,000/,, 
was 120,000,000/. ; that is about nine times the Irish, 
is it not ? — Yes. 

949. Of which 97,000,000/. was land and houses, 
leaving 22,000,000/. over? — Yes. 

950. In tho year 1803 the gross assessment ondor 
these heads in England had become 221,000,000/., 
that is, having been nine times the Irish in 1862, it 
had advanced to more than 14 times the Irish in 1893, 
15,500,000/. ns compared with 221,000,000/. ? — Tea. 

951. And whilst the Irish assessment still eontinned 
to be almost wholly no nsseasmeut of land and houses, 
the assessment of land .and Looses in England was 

168.000. 000/., out of 221,000, IXK)/., leaving no less 
than 53,000,000/. of as.sessment under other heads ? — 
Yes, but the great advance in England was in bonses. 

952. No donbt a very considerable advance was 
in houses, but nulways, as you sec, advanced enor- 
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mously from 12,000,000/. to 30,000,000/., and other Mr. a. 
property from 9,000,000/ to 22,000,000/., on extra* 
ordinary pi'ogresa? — Tes, hut not so very different 8No». iss*. 
from the Irish progress, is it ? I mean railways have incoiiletai- 
arlvnnced from 797,000/. to 1,521,000/. in Ireland. Of J*w«n>6nt’ 
course we arc dealing with much smaller figures, but 
that is nearly double. 

953. Upon tho gross, you .eoe, England having been 
nine times more than Irelau<l in 1862, ha^l become 
14 times more lu the later year, had it not? — 

Yoi. But agaiu I poiut out that tho enormous iiici'ease 
in house.'! has n great deal to do with it. I wish an 
Irish valuer could be called as to the Schedule A. 
asscssmeot of house properlyin Ireland. 

954. Tho enormous increase of houses in England 
menus tho increase of a thrmog indostrial population, 
does it not ? — Yes, and a constant re-a.'!sessmcnt 
bringing them up. 

955. Do yon suppose that njiy ro-nseessment of the 
houses in Ireland would very niatcrinlly have altered 
tho proportions ? — Yea, I thiuk it would have altered 
them. 

956. Do you happen to know the City of Dublin, 
for iostance ? — No. I am not si>enkmg from personal 
knowledge. 

957. I know it very well, and I should say that 
over a great part of Dublin a fresh valuation would 
greatly lower the figure ? — "Would you «ty tlio same 
of Bcifnst ? 

958. I do not think a fresh valuation would alter 
them much in Belfast. — I have no knowledge of 
Ireland, but my information is that the ^'aIuadoD of 
houses in Irelnod is extremely low compared with 
England. I give that for want it is worth. Tho 
income tax officials are unanimous on this point. They 
are not valuers, it is not the.ir business, hnt they have 
great experience all the same. 

959. (Z7/C O' Conor Don.) Are not houses re-yalnod 
in Ireland when they are rebuilt and improvctl ? — Now 
coDstmetions, yes. 

9G0. All new constmetions are valued up to the. 
latest stage ? — Yes, hnt the Act lEstiiictly says on the 
net value ; in England it is on tho gross. 

961. (il/r, Sf.r/ 0 H.) The questions I have put to 
you on lliia Bctui-n arc inteuded to show, and I think 
your answers have shown, that Ireland is compara- 
tively stagnant, that the valuation ndMinces slightly at 
long poriwls, whilst the valuation of Enghind’ is 
buoyant and progressive in tho extreme, and an eqnal 
S)'5tcm of taxation on the same commodities which 
treats these communities as of eqnal capacity to pay is 
one that requires serious investigation. I asked you 
at the beginning whether it was not tho fact that tho 
rules of adjustment were due to the language of tho 
reference to tho abortivo committoo of 1890. That 
committee was instructed under the first head to 
nqjort tho amount and proportion of revenue, contri- 
buted to the Exchequer by tho people of England, 

Scotland, and Ireland respectively. Is that the flr.'jt 
time in your knowledge wheu these words “ Contri- 
buted and contributed by the people ” were used ? — 

Tes, that is tho first time I know anything about it. 

962. Revenue was previously regarded as some- adiiatment 
thing raised in each country, not furuer adjusted ? — orrsTmuK. 
No, I thhik not. 

063. You did say something about efforts being 
made at the Treasury, when yon were there seven or 
eight years f^o, did you not? — I think Lord Welby 
irlentined them. 

964. Lord Welby identified them in very remark- 
able language, because Lord Welby said there were some 
terms drawn up in which nobody l>elieTed, I think. 

It appears they pointed to conclusions, or wore 
intended to point to conclusions, which conclusions no 
experts of the Treasury were disposed to accept. It 
was this language “ contributed to the Exchequer by 
“ the people of England, Scotland, and Ireland respcc- 
“ tirely” which led yon to make tho adjustments 
which have been made, I presumu ? — Tes, no doubt. 

965. For the purpose of these adfustments the 
revenue which you collect, and which is really all the 
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itr.A. dues and customs, tbc revenue of the cuuutry, »li\'idus 
itaelf into ixalty ouJ personalty, imd tuxes uu cou- 
sXov. 1SB4. sumption; these an- the heads, are they uot? — Our 
AdjuitiMns heads arc Excise Stamps and T;ixea. 

atrairiiDuo. 96i3. I am ^pcakillg now of lUe description uf the 
property which governs tbc adjustment of it ; realty is 
one ; original rcidised personalty is another ; taxes on 
cousuiQptiou another ? — Ye.s. 

967. We may sirilte out of view the laud tax, 
bouse duty, railway duty, and also, I think, the 
licences, which are cn^dited where they uv collected, 
being local in ibcir uature, and thea- remain for 
purpose of adjustment the excise, the stomps ami the 
income tax, is not that .so ?— Tcs. 

9fi8. Wbut would you coll the hciuls of realty under 
excise, stamiw and income tux ? — Do you mean 
wbicli of thoMJ tuxes fall on realty ? 

9G9. Which of these ore rudty ? — Schedule A. is a 
tax on realty- 

970. .And Schedule B. may be cinisifietl in tbc siune 
\voy a.H relating Ui realty, may It not ? — 1 should not 
call Schedule B. a tax on realty. It is like Sebcdule 
D., a tax on profits. 

971. For the purpose of our present discussion in 
rebttion to adjustment, it is practicrdly a tax on realty, 
beuiiise the tax is tied to the place, is it nut ? — Yes. 

972. Is there anjlhiug else ? What are the death 
duties ? — The succesdon duty b* on realty. 

973. And the rest is personalty ? — A small part of 
the estate duty is on realty, but for ])ractical purposes 
you may ignore it. 

074. And in the ucse of general stamps I think you 
by 3 'our own caleulatiou came to the coudusiou that 
one-fourth of the general stamps ure related to realty ? 
— Yes, about one-fourth. 

975. The riiluof adjustment which you have applied 
to realty is this : that a tax levied upou real prupony 
is to be crediteil to the country in which the proi>erty 
exists ; is not that so ? — Yes, regarded us a contribuliou 
of the country in which llie property axistfi, 

976. Or “ A contribntioa from the people of that 
country,” Jis the n'tiirn says ? — Yes. 

Ineomo tax : 977. From this i>omt of \*icw Schedule A becomes 

uuportance, and whatever may be thought 
about the treatment of the individual londoAvncr in 
England and Ireland under Schedule A., there are 
very important questions connected with it, because, 
os you know, in the Act of Legislative Union and in 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Home Rule Bill in 
ISS6, and in the whole interval between and since, 
the produce of an income tax, or the assessment to 
an income tax, has been often referred to as a proper 
measure or test of the relative taxable capacity of two 
conntries subject to the some income tax. All 
income tax upon Irish land, no matter where the 
man may be who receives the rent or appropriates the 
rent, is credited in these accounts as tax contributed 
by Ireland ; is that so ? — Yes, certainly ; it comes ont 
or Irish property. 

978. There are ' many Englishmen and English 
landlords who own land in Ireland, are there not, and 
live in England ? — ^Yes. 

979. And spend their incomes in Englaod, the tax 
they pay being credited to Ireland ? — Yes. 

960. And the assessment upon which that Ux is 
levied being port of the Irish assessment, if that tax 
or assessment were taken as a measnre of the relative 
capacity of Irishmen to pay taxes, it would include 
income spent not in Ireland bat in England, would it 
not ? That is to say, it would treat os part of the 
taxable capacity of ieland income which really in 
the fact is part of the taxable capaci^ of England ? — 
That is a very difficult question to answer, I feel, and 
perhaps it is not important that I should answer it 

981. I put it to yon that if the relative yield of 
income tax in Ireland and England is us^ as a 

measure of taxable capacity ? — Of the taxable 

c^tacity of Ireland ? 

9b3. And of Englan d relatively ?— Then it is a 
right measure. 



983. i'ou think it a right measure, do you ^ — 1 ar.A 

should thick so. It is th>- iiuuurd value of Irhh himi : 

to whom that luiiJ Ocloug.i is quiu* .nnollier iuiiuiry. s Km.u a 

984. But Jo you thiuk it a ante measure of the incouu.-uu: 
taxable capacity ol' the two communities nt large, or 

nru you siieoking of it uuly as a uiem>iiiv of the uJa. 
taxable capacity of the income tax itnyiug class of 
either cuuutry r — 1 am not thinking of a class ; I um 
tliinkiug of the country ns n wiiolo. 

9S5. It apjiear.s from this account that of tiie 
50,(X>U,CKX) raised from taxes iu Eughuid, over 
11, QUO, 000 come from income tax ? — Yes. 

986. That is nearly one-lifUi of the whole taxation, 
is it not ? — T'es. 

987. And of the six millions and u half raised in 
Ireland kuif a milliou comes from income tax— that is 
about one-twelfth ? — Yes ; that does not at all surprise 
me. 

988. Does It not follow that the diil'usioii of wealth 
■■5 very ditlereut in Euglnnd to what it is in Ireland ? 

— Certainly. 

989. Tlmt the iucome tax paying class is relatively 
a much smaller class iu Ireland than In Eugkiud ? — 

Certainly it is. 

900. And, therefore, that the yield of income tax in 
Ireland, wliere the class is rehitivcly only half as great 
06 the corre.spondhig class in England, cmiuot be talreu 
as a safe relative last of the ability of the community 
ut lai'ge, that is of the multitude outside the Income 
tax paying class ? — Of course, Income tax assessments 
cannot possibly he a test of the capacity of the multitude 
who arc outside such assessments to pay anything. 

991. But if you found that the pro)iortion of income 
tax levied in England bore Uie same relation to tlio 
total tax revenue iu Ireland, and in Euglaml,then you 
could say that the income tex paying cla.<s were 
equally strong factors in both communities, tliat there 
was A tolerably even diffusion of wenlth, and there 
might be a presumption tluit the two communities 
might be in an analogons condition; but when the 
incume tax paying class is double as largo in one 
country os the other, is not there a contrary presump- 
tion ? — I think it is perfectly evident that the two 
communities are not in analogous podtioo-s as regards 
weidlli or the distribution of wealffi. 

992. Still pursuing this question of the vnlne of 
income tax yield or ossessmeut as a measure of 
capacity, I pass from the Eogli-shmeu who ore Irish 
landlords to the Irishmen who ore landlords in Ireland 
but who live out of it. Yon know that since the time 
of Sir William Potty, and before it, there liave been 
many estimates made of tbo proportion which they 
bear to the total of landlord cla^ in Ireland, and since 
the time of Edward III. legislation in this conntry 
has been directed to step it. At the present time 
there are estimates which hold that about one-third of 
the rental of Ireland is taken out of that country nud 
spent in this by men who prefer to live here. Now 
the tax they pay is credited in the Irish is it not ? 

—Yes. 

993. And forms part of the Irish measure of 
capacity whenever anyone chooses to take the yield of 
income tax as a roeasuro ? — Yes. 

994. The* income upon which Umt tax is paid is 
included in the Dish assessment, is it not? — Yes. 

995. Does it not follow, when such a test is applied, 
that the result is altogether illusoty, and tliat some 
millions of income is added to the Irish assessment 
which is really English income and spent in Eng- 
land ? — The income may be spent in England, but 
it is derived from D'eland. It is Ireland that pro- 
duces that wealth, and if you are going to measure 
the taxable capacity of Ireland and England, you 
must credit Deloud with the whole produce of her 
soil os much os you do England with the whole 
produce of hers. 

996. 1 think that is rather technical? — No, I think 
this is substantial. Surely iu arriving at wh^ is tbe 
taxable capoci^ of Ireland, must yoa not look at that 
which Ireland produces; is not that what you 
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3ir. j. uUimiitely como back to ?— All tbnt the State can tax 
Jl^r. ^ shdre of the produce of industry and agi-iculture. 
8 NoT.is»t, 997. I should submit, -with all deference, that it 
'faxiiuiT depends not so much on wluit i.s prodiiced in any 
capacity. country as upon what becomes of what is protluced iu 
any cnuntry ; in other words, upon how much of what 
IS produced in auy country rcmaiu.s in it for the 
benefit of the people and the population, and how 
much of it is .spent there?— This is really not a 
question for me. I differ from yoo, but I thiuk it is a 
question for the Commission, and not for mo. May 
I put it in this way : Supposing you were to lay down 
the proper distribution of taxation as between England 
and Ireland withregard to the part of the world where 
the Iri.<h income at the particular moment happened to 
be spent, you might make an aiTangement which a j’eor 
or two .vwirs would render absolutely inappbeable. We 
will .say Ireland produces 10,000,000^. (taking any 
figure) yearly income ft-om land ; that comes out of 
the land’ of Ireland ; it is part of the produce of the 
soil, To-day, we will say, one-third of that is spout 
iu England if you were in any pei-manent arrange- 
ment as between the two countries to add that one- 
third which is to day spent in England to England’s 
share of wealth and taxable capacity, the whde thing 
might Ixi rendered null and void in a year by tliat 
onc-third being retransferred in Ireland. The only 
jx'viunnoit measure, surely, of the taxable capacity of 
tbe two countries is the average production of the two. 

998. I should think tiiat the only two reasons why 
the pi-ocluec of an income tax can be regarded as a 
measure of ciqDaeity at nil are these : either tliat in the 
two countries the income tax paying class are in 
about the same relation to the taxpayers as a whole, 
which might argue relative capacity, or else that the 
income upon which the tax is paid is part of tlmt 
geiuTid fund of the community from wliich the taxes 
aiv derived. If that genera! fund, or any part of it, 
is transferrwl from one country into another’, it censes 
to be a fund for that purpose ? — Quite so. 

ToMiiltf 999. (Lord Farrer.) You, of course, arc r-ery well 
acquainterl with the case of Egypt 5 Egyqrt has a 
** ’ considerable debt, has it not ? — Yes. 

1000. The owners of that debt ai’c people who 
reside out of Eg}'pt, are they not ? — Yes. 

1001. If you were considering the taxable capacity 
of Egypt as a whole country, should you deduct what 
is paid as interest to the holders of that debt? — 
Certainly not. 

1002. (IHr. Sexton.) But if you were considering 
tire relative taxable capacity of Eg}’pt and of England, 
I suppose the money is paid into England, is it not ? — 
It is mostly pdd into France. 

1003. Then if you were considering the taxable 
capacity of Egyjrt and Prance, if certidn millions of 
money were paid out of Egypt into Prance, anybody 
appearing in the interests of Egypt would be apt to 
complain, would he not, if these millions transferred to 
France every year were treated as moneys of Egypt, 
available to yield taxation and not as money of Pi’nnce ? 
— ^Probably. 

1004. (iord Farrer.) You would probably hold, 
would you not, that in considering what was the tax- 
able capacity of a country to which Egypt owed a 
debt, you would have to consider the property they 
had invested in Egypt ? — Certainly. 

1005. And, the^ore, it would come into their 
taxable capacity, would it not, as well as into the 
taxable capacity of Egypt P — It all depends on whether 
you are looking at the taxable capacity of a country 
at a given moment or at what yon might call its per- 
manent taxable capaci^. If you ask what taxation 
Egypt is able to bear to-day, of course you would 
have to take into account the fact that so many 
millions are paid over to the French. But if you were 
going to consider, from a broader point of view, and 
for a longer peiiod, the taxable capacity of Egypt, the 
accidentm temporary diversion of part of Egypt’s 
revenues into the. pockets of Frenchmen would not 
affect the case. Egypt is capable of producing so 
much a year from land ; that is what you must look to 



in determining toe comparative wealth of Egypt and Mr. A.. 
other countries. Of coarse, if Eg}’pt were for ever 
and a day going to hand over half bei' land revenue to 8 Not., 18 h 
pay the debt, tliat would alter tlie case. I agree with TataWe 
Mr. Sexton that if it could be proved that half tbe rapatitr. 
revemie derived from Irish huid had alv/ays been, was 
now, and would iu the fuiura aiwny.a be cousuTned in 
England, that would alter the case : but the mere fact 
that some of it may be to-day and may not be to- 
morrow does not. 

1006. (Sir David Barbour.) Would that alter tlie 
case ? Supposing half the rent of Ireland were paid 
to English Landlords and spent in England, that would 
not prevent an Irish Parliament from taxing that to 
any extent they liked, would it? — Ho, it would not. 

1007. So that they could draw upon it, could they 
not ? — They could. 

1008. (d/r, Savton.) Supposing that the war in- 
demnity fi'om France to Germany were a permanent 
indemnity to be paid every year for ever, would you 
as an economist consider the annual produce of that 
war indemnity as part of the taxable capacity of 
France or part of the taxable capacity of Germany, it 
being paid over from one country to the other ? — It 
would be part of the taxable capacity of France. 

1009. Although payable for ever ? — No, I mean the 
other way ; it would be part of the taxable capacity of 
Germany. 

1010. I would point out to you also that there are a. 
number of persons in Ireland who have purchased 
their farms by loans from the Treasury and they now 
pay to the Imperial Treasury every year about half a 
million sterling ; that would represent a part of the 
rent of the country, would it not ? — ^Yes. 

1011. And the income nevertheless is notan income 
devoted to Irish uses, but becomes Imperial ? — Yes. 

1012. Then there is another matter of immense im- 
portance which I think the Commission would do well 
very seriously to consider. It is thought that a pro- 
portion of the value of Irish laud, not less than onc- 
third, and some people think appvoachlug oue-holf, is 
represented by money lent by insurance companies and 
other corporations and private lenders in England. 

Now the interest on these loans is part of the income 
tax assessment, is it not ? — Yes. 

1013. But the tax is credited to Ireland, is it not ?— 

Yes. 

1014. And the income upon which the tax ia ^jaid is 
sent over here and, according to my view, it forms part 
of the taxable capacity of England; so that, under 
these several heads, Englishmen who are landlords in 
Ireland, Irish landlords who prefer to live out of 
Ireland, tenant purchasers who pay the value of the 
land annually to the Imperial Treasury, and British 
mortgagees who have lent one-half or one-third the 
value of Irish land, I think it follows that neither the 
yield nor the asse^ment of income tax cun bo seriously 
regarded in the circumstances os they stand as any 
measure of relative capacity, though these circumstances 
are all proper to be considered no doubt in that con- 
nexion ? — I do not think the income tax would be a 
measure of the capacity of the people living in Ireland 
at this moment. 

1015. (Sir David Barbour^ Do you think the 
income tax is ever a proper measure of the capacity of 
a whole people to pay taxes when there is a veiy high 
limit of exemption ? — ^Not the smallest. 

1016. May I ask what the limit of exemption is 
now ? — 160/. a year. 

1017 . In some poor conntries I imagine that if the 
Income tax were taken as the test and the minimum 
taxable income were fixed at a high figore, there would 
appear to he idmost no taxable capacity ? — It might be 
Ko. In many paits of Egypt certainly there would be 
no taxable capacity. 

1018. (Mr. Sextoni) It is quite conceivable, 1 
think, that in a country, say, wholly independent on 
agricultural industry, a class of persons may be able 
from one circumstance and another to take to them- 
selves so much of the profit of the soil or the industry 
that there would be little or no taxable capacity left, 
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Uf.A. snd that the poation of tho iueomo tax-paying dos.« 

yiiinir. might, in fact, instead of Leiug a lest of cai>acity bp iu 

sKof.iSM. itsplfarery proof of iiicjipacity? — iTiist so. 

■’'aiabiT 1019. All this springs out of the rule of adjustmeni 
rapocitr. that taxable cn|)ncity is to bo credilwl to the coautry 
in which the property is situate ; and the reason why 
I have pres-sed you so much al>out u is that Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Costlereagh at the time of the nniou, 
and many persons since, have referred sometimes to 
the yield of the tax and sometimes to the assessment 
of the tax in the two countries as the best measure of 
relative capacity. 1 think Sir. Pitt at the time of the 
union lamented that there was not an income (ax 
in Ireland ? — It is a very good test of the relative 
capacity of the countries, hot not necessarily of the 
inhabKants of them. 

1020. I hardly follow that distinction. A good test 
of the jjowers of the land of the two countries ?— 
Yes. 

1021. Blit of the distribution of income, none? — 
No. 

1023. {Lord Forrer.) I suppose if you were to 
make deductions from the taxable capacity of the 
country on the ground that the jiersons who receive 
the income live out of the country, then you must also, 
when you are treating the other side of the account, 
and seeing what Ireland does piijj’, treat that as soroo- 
thing winch she does not pay — Ceituinly, as some- 
thing she does not |)ay. 

1023. {Mr Se.vton.') In fact, according to the best 
study I can give to the subject, if you were, to make 
the income tax nay measure of relative capacity yon 
would have to take out of the Iri.sh tax and out of the 
Irish assessment all that is taken aw<^ by English 
landlords who have land in Ireland ; by Irish landlords 
who live out of it the value of tenant purchasers’ 
holdings, and also that part of the value of the land 
represented by British mortgages. You would have to 
deduct all those things from the Irish assessment, and 
add them to the English assessment, in order to give 
the relative taxable capacity at the time, nllhoui^ I 
agree with you that the circumstances might change ? 
— Yes. 

Adjuitmi'Dt 102-1. {Mr. Se.vton.) Now I puss from realty to 
oiruvcnutf. realised personalty. What are the heads iu your 
account which yon describe as realised personally ? — 
Schedule C of the lucome tax is on realist personalty ; 
Schedule D is hugely on reali.sed piTsoimlty. A 
certaiu amount of the general stamps ore on realised 
]>ersonaIty; prolmte is on realised personalty ; and 
legacy duty is on realised pemonalty. 

1020. Now 08 to the rule of adjustment for reolised 
personalty. Bealised personalty is, I think, a more 
important pail of the income of England that realty, 
is it not ? — Yes, much more importanu 

102G. The assessment of land under Schedules A. 
and B. is 169,000,000^. The assessments under C. and 
D. are 813,000,0001. ? — Are yon taking that from our 
report ? 

1027. Yts ? — Then that is no doubt correct 

1028. The rule of adjustment for realised personalty 
appears to be the converse of that for realty, does it 
not ? — ^Yes. 

1029. Bcolty follows the country, whereas realised 
personalty follows the person ? — Yes, that is the basis 
of these returns. For the purposes of this return 
realised personalty is treated os belonging to the 
country in which the owner of that personalty 
habitually resides. 

1030. I think you stud In answer to a question put 
by the chairman at the last meeting that you assumed 
the fact uf domidle from the fact of death? — Yes. 

1081. That you assume the country in which a 
man dies is the country in which he has been domi- 
ciled ? — No, we assume that the country in which the 
executor takes out probate is the count^ in which the 
dead man was domiciled. Ifau Englishman went over to 
Jhiblin and happened to die there, bis executor would 
take out probate in London and not in Dublin. All 
we assnme is that the country in which the executor 



takes out probate is the country in which the dead 3tr.A. 
niau babitiiaUy resided. JtUji*'- 

1032. Ill other words, you a«siimo that the eounn v s Ko».iu u. 
in which lie dies is the country iu wliii-li lie bail lived, .iiijintment 
do you not? — Not that the country in wliidi ho di>'d ofr«enu«. 
is the country in which lie bud UvciL but that tlin 
country in which his probate is tukcu out is the cuiuitry 

in which be lived. 

1033. I think you also hold that the fmH of ■Ic.nth in 
a couutiy is evidence that n man was one of tluii 
community ?— No, tlmt is not an assuni])tion of our 
return. 

1034. All that is necessary for your piiqiost' is that 
the duty is paid in tlie coiuitry of the death, is it r — 

That tlie probate is token out in tbo couutrv iu which 
the <lcad man was doniidlcd, and tlmt, I believe is the 
general rule. 

1035. And the domicile is inferred from the fact of 
death ? — No, from tlm fact of probate being taken out 
in that country. 

103G. As the pixibnte. duty is paid it collects the 
duty on the whole realised personalty im ({Kiys it in 
iu the coautry iu which the probate is iniccu out, dm-s 
it not ? — Yes. 

1037. Without regard to the rc-sonling? — Tlio re- 
scaling dm»s not uffecl the duty. 

1038. Blit it identifles the projaTty? — Yes, it 
identities the pruperty, 

1039. It hapi>ens, therefore, tlmt the mode in which 
the probate duty is collected oecoi ds with the priueiplo 
which in your opinion ought to pn-vail ; tliul is to say, 
that it brings nil the duty into the country in which 
the probate was taken out ? — 'ios, it brings all the 
dut\-into the country in which the man was domiciled ; 
it cau.se.s the. duty to be attributed to the countiy in 
wliich the man was domiciled. 

1040. So that if we were concerneil with probate 
duty alone you would not think it uec<«.s)urT to 
make any ndjnstmeut because the duty os paid 
effectuates the principal ? — Yes. 

1041. Bui then there is other realised personalty ; 
there is realiseil jjersonalty in otlier circiuustaaces not 
connected with death, that is to say Schedules U. and 
D. of the income anil p;u't of the general stumps, aud 
the dut)’ upon lbe.se is so collected iu the east* of 
income tax where a profit arise.*, aud in the case of 
general stnmp.s where a transaction occurs, that the 
tax does not attribnte itself in the sume wayos prulmte 
to the country where the tax-payer is domiciled ? — 

No, it doe.s not attribute itself. 

1042. I.s that the true explauntiou ? — Yes. 

1043. And have you got to make tliat couforui in 
the ease of general stamps ami income tax? The 
principle settles itself, of course ? — Yes, that is so. 

1044. Then in order to determine how to adjust the 
proceeds of general stamps nuder Schedules C. and D., 
not being able to disentangle nnder the head of 
general stamps or of inoome tax, you were obliged to 
resort to the information at your hands iu connexion 
with probate, were yon ? — Yes, that wos it. 

1045. Yon took, I understand, a certain year, aud 
yon took the wills proved in that year so for os they 
related to personalty ? — Yes. 

1046. And yon found that the iicrsonnl propi-rty 
held in England by persons domiciled in Scotland or 
Ireland exceeded the personal property held in Scot- 
land and Ireland by persons domiciled in England in 
a certain proportion ? — Yes. 

1047. And tiiat became the proportion of adjust- 
ment ? — ^Yes, that has been the basis of adjustment 
ever ance. 

1048. The financial results are trivial, ore they not? 

—Very. 

1049. But the questions of calculation and even of 
principle involved may be considered of great im- 
portance. You said that one year gives a good 
average for probate, did you not ?— It would have 
been better to have had several, but it was a very 
laborious business examining the statistics. 

1050. I notice in the Beport attached to Paper 329 
of 1891, before you went to the Inland Bevenue, that 

F 3 
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miner. -hiivvu lliai tlic vk'U of prolmlc vm-ius very 

— uiui-li fiom vi-tir to venv: — Yw, tlio total yinli], uo 
8 oy-isa t- varies' vi-iy muoli, bill I iihouU tbiuk tli<- total 

idjustin^it run' verv mui-li laore tliau jIh- ilisti'ibufiou 

u r^cnttc. r 

oo(ir<.->'n tlir mmtrivf, 

1051. I ?<«• here iluit the yield in Ii'elaud for the 
ai-tiwl Mill' taken us the bash, of adjastinent wsis veiy 
iiwirly ^ jier eeut. lc»< lluiu the iiveiiigr \-ieliI for the 
five years u|i to that tiuie, wtiilsl ou the other hand 
the yield for Sci.tLiud in that year was | per cent. 
im.n- limn the uvei-ayc lor the live years ; so that you 
see the liiiais ol oue )vai' is very umfonn, is it not ?— 
Yw. 

1052. It would never do as n permanent test, would 
it ? Von round in r(«urd to realised persoualty — tlmt 
is, the ^vholo of Schedule 0- of the income tax, and all 
Schitliilu D. except four-fifths of the trades and pro- 
fes.'iuii8 — that the amount to be added to the Irish 
coutvilaitiou was '2, that is one live hundretli part of 
the ivhiilc ?— Yes, tluit is it, -‘i. 

105:i. Scheilule C. ami Schedule D. included the 
ti'hole of tho stocks of the country, cousols, and all 
the other public sliH'ks, did they ? — Yes. 

1054. And also, I think, thelmliim .stocks, Colonial 
stocks, stocks i.f corporations, and everything ? — Y'es, 
cveryiiiiii}; of that sort. 

loss, it iui-ludfs almost all iudusti'ial enterprises, 
iloea it not ?— Yia. 

105G. And all public companies and raEways? — 
Y’es. 

intiaiotM 1057. The* assesiment to Ireland itself under 
'‘"*1®^*^ SehiHliile C. wthout the adjustmeut was only a trifle 
^ nf 700, 000/. ns .‘igainst 39,000,000/. in Enghmd, utis 
it not ? — Yes. 

lOoji. That Is nlwut ono fifty-liftli, is it not? — 
Wliat are you lonkiiig at ? 

Iu5y. It is jMigo 32 of your inst reporL Tlie assess- 
nu'ul. in Irclind wilhnul (his mljustimnii iiiuler 
Schedule C. is short of 750,000/. as against 39,000,000/. 
in Euglnud? — Y’c.s. 

10(10. That is, I think, nbont one fifty-fiftli, or so, 
is it not ? — Yes, it is about one fifty-fifth. 

1061. That fact suggests some reflection ns to 
relative taxable capacity when yon pass away from 
land anti inquire into other sources of income and 
means of taxation. Gau you tedi me how it is that 
this Schedule G. includes uoryioration stocks ; do you 
see it? — Yos. 

1062. Where are they oss&ssud, iu what port of the 
kingdom? — A good many of them are assessed in 
London. 

1063. I suppose the whole of the Kational stocks, 
tli(‘ culonhd .stocks, and the foreign stocks ore as-se-sseil 
tu Loudou ? — Yes, at the Bank of England ; uot the 
whole of the foreigu stocks, hut the whole of the 
English stocks, and u nnmbor of colonial stocks. 

1064. Where oi'c Guinness, Son, & Co. assessed ? — 
In Dublin. 

1065. Are there many Irish companies assessed 
in London ? — Companies carrying on business in 
Ireland? 

1066. Tea, for instance, you often see meetings of 
railway shar^oldcrs held in London ? — No, I do not 
think such Irish companies are assessed in London. 
You will find them in Irish “ Schedule D., Public 
Companies.” 

1067. Would it be possible to furnish the Com- 
mission with n list of the places iu which companies 
are I'^istured anil assessed? — Certainly. Of course 
yon would limit it to companies oi considerable 
dimonsious ? 

1068. Yes. — It t\’ould be perfectly easy. 

1069. If we had it for Irish corporations, too, 
I should be glad. The Dublin Corporation has 
1,250,000/. of stock; Belfast has, I think, nearly 
1,000,000/. ; Cork and Waterford have sto^ also 
Imre they not ? — Yes. 

1070. How is it that Ireland is only assessed to a 
total of 700,000/. nnder Schednle C., seeing that 
Schedule C. ongbt to inclndo all these cotporation 
stocks, which is Irelaad alone would he more than a 
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coiqilu of miiliou ? — That figiu'c rcpivsents the interest, tir. a. 
not the capital. But I am uot quite sure under what 
heiul Irish muuici{>al stocks aiv assessed. I will find 8Nov. iS94. 
thill out. Infloint>tM 

1071. Will you kindly imiuire? — Yes. I do not “»8euniant 
quite know ivhy they do uul iip{x<:ir liorc. 

Adjourned for n short time. 

1072. {21r. Se.itun.) lu couuexiou with corpora- 
tion .-.tock' in Iivinud, I waa drawing your attention 
to the fact that ou page 32 of your l^t Deport the 
total assessment of Ircknd under Schedule C., which 
deals with all public invostments, was only 700,000/., 
as agoiust 39,000,000/. iu England ? — Yes. 

1073. I notice now, that under tho snb-hend of 
“ municipal Cor|>omtiou Stocks ” there is no assess- 
ment ill Ireland ? — No, I see thei'o is uot iu this 
Return. 

1074. But there ore unquestiouably, are there not, 
in Dulilin, Belfiist, Cork, and Waterford stocks 
amounting to 2,000,000/. ? — Yes. 

1075. Diililiii 1,250,(K)0/. ; Belfast, Waterford, and 
otlii'f iilnees, better tlian n. million ? — ^May we take it 
as 50,000/. a year whidi would be the sum to be 
assessed ? 

1076. Tho income would be 50,000/. a year, you 
mcau f — Yc.s. 

1077. There is no assessment, is there, of these 
corporation stocks ? — No. 1 will find out what head 
it got under. They ore not inscribed at the Bank 
of England, I suppose ? If they wei-o of course they 
would go into the London assessment, but I will clear 
u|> tliut point. I cannot tell you without reference to 
our books. 

1078. "Wlint presses U|)on me Ls tliat the adjust- 
ment whieli you havo founded uj>oii the cii'cuiu- 
stuiiee that Irislam-u who died in a cortaiu year -were 
proved to havo been possexsiil of jK'rsonalty in Eug- 
luud to 11 certain e.vteut (taking it us a rule ns to nil 
personalty held by Irishmcu out nf Iixloud) comes 
only to '2, which amounts to only oue fivc-huudi'cdtli 
part of 38,000,000/. ?— Yes. 

1079. Ono iive-haudraith of 38,000,000/. would be 
another 700,000/., would it not ? — No, it would ho 
about 70,000/. 

1080. Thoreforo by your adjustment it would only 
add to Ireland’.''. " '0,000/. some 70,000/. more, would 
it not ? But if it turns out ou inquiry that there oro 
Irish Corporation Stocks of tlie value of 2,000,000/. a 
year, at 3^ i»r cent., that would give to them 70,000/., 
what becomes of oil the other personalty nndoabtcdly 
hold by L'ishmeu in Great Britain ? — We adjn.st on 
about 38,000,000/. of property undei- Schedule C. I 
do not see that tho fact tlmt there are 70,000/. of in- 
come on Irish municipal stocks in the 38,000,000/., 
even if such should prove to be the case, at all inva- 
lidates the correctness of the adjustment. It may or 
may not, but it docs not follow. 

1081. There may be 70,000/. ■worth of Irish stock 

in this, but if you adjust only by giving one five- 
hundredth part of the total to that 'would give 

Ireland only 70,000/. of adjustment upon the whole 
body of Schedule C., is uot that so? — Yes. 

1082. (S/r David Barhouri) It is a net adjust- 
ment, is it not, after deducting what is supposed to be 
on the other side of the account ? — Yes, it is n net 
adjustment. 

1083. (Mr. Sexton.) That is to say, you deduct the 
15,000/. of Irish property from 25,000/. of Eng lish 
property, leaving 10,000/.} but still, however yon 
arrive at it the ^eet is the same, that you only add to 
the assessment made in Ireland one five-hundredth 
part of the personalty that' is in England ? — On 
balance, yes. That is to say, we do not assume that 
only 500,000/. worth of En^h personalty, is held by 
Iri^men, but that ou balance, after you have set ufT 
Irish personalty held by Englishmen, the proper 
flgnre is ‘2 per cent. 

1084. It appearing that the Irish property held by 
Englishmea in that particular year paid 15,000/. for 
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Jf/.X duty, and the English propprty IipU by Irishman 
pQjjjf, („ about 24,lKJO/. of duty, it \roidil wt-m ilinl ihi' 

8 Xo». iw . properly held by Irishmen in Euvlaiid wjuj bctwtrn 
IccoBJBt&x: two and thn^ lim&s tho nmnimc of the sum wliiuh 
inrtuijuBt- ^>^>■'•“’'1 the biisi.-* of the ndjustmeut. The total pro- 
DMDt. pp.rty held by Irishmen iu Euglnnd was 24,000/., and 
the balance on which you adjusted was 9,000/., so that 
it would appear that the total property was two or 
three times tho amount adjusted upon?— Tes. 

loss. I confess iu face of the. fact that there Ls 
unquostionablr 70,000/. a year of Irish property under 
one lirad alone under Schedule C. unaccounted for in 
the Lish adjustment. I still regard with something 
more than doubt — in fact, I reject the idea — that any 
ndjuslDiout which gives Ireland only 70,000/. out of 
the whole of Schedule C. can even approxiinato to 
what is jm^. It is perfectly obvious, I think, that 
there must bo .souietWng more required. Will yon 
look into tbnt ? — Tes. 

1086. I submit to you that when we pa.«s from the 
sohcrdule.s relating to land, which is tlu' sole industry 
of Ii\‘lond, and come to those schedules which repre- 
sent llie accumulated wealth invested or employetl in 
enterprises, the burreimoss of Ireland .anil her .slender 
resources become more apparent. You see that in 
Schedule C. the n.s#essmeiit is only oue fifty-fifth pnrt 
of the Eugli.sb iis.’n'ssnient, and even if you take the ’2 
ami add the Ji\x-lmudixslth part, which is 70.000/. 
more, the total nssi'.ssiuent would be 800,000/., wliich 
ivoulil still not be very ilifferent, onc-liftieth or .so of 
the English assessment s — But do not I understaud 
you to contend that the niljustment ought to bo 
greater ? 

1087. That is not yet admitteil. If it were ad- 
mitted that the adjustment ought to bo greater we will 

o upon that 1m.si.s but now I am going npon your 
gnres? — I think the adjiLstment is pretty right my- 
self, but I thought you were taking two eontlicfiug 
points at the same moment. 

1083. ily \ iew is that (be Irish awssment ought 
to Iw greater ; voiw view is, Iiowcvcr, that it ought not 
to lie greater, and I am taking you upim yonr own 
view, wliich is that the assessment is about oue-fiftierh 
nmler Schedule 0. ? — Scliedidc C. being a small [Mirt 
of the total tax. 

1089. 5fo doubt it is a comparatively small part. 

Now we come to Sclieitule D., and there the a.s.spas- 
ment for trade pnqjoses is 127,000,000/. for Englmul 
and 4,000,00(1/. for Ind-ind, and the total asscs-sment 
under Schedule D. is 277,000.(XX)/. for Englund and 
9,000,000/. for Ireland?— It is 313,000,000/. for 
England and 11,000,000/. for Ireland. * 

1090. I am looking at the net? — It is doubtful 
whether yon ought not Co look at the gross, but looking 
at the net it is 274,208,000/. and 9, 476, (XX)/., ns you 
say. 

1091. And you would adju.st that according to tlic 
best of 3 ’onr knowledge by taking one five-hundreilth 
part, not of 277,000,000/., but of 177,000,000/., be- 
cause you leave out fonr-tifths of the trades and 
professions which has nothing to do with realised 
p(‘rsoimlty, and that would add about a third of a 
million to the 9,0U0,(X)0/., maJang about 9,5(X),0(X}/. 
as agaiiuit 271,000,0001 . ; H does not greatly alter tlie 
proportion, does it? — It makes more tbm 9,500,000/., 
does it not ? 

1092. One five-hunilredth part of 177, (XX), 000/. is 
about a third of a million ? — Yes, it comes to nine and 
three quarter millions. 

1<)93. Still it would not be any more than one- 
fortieth on the whole of the income of England on 
that schedule, would it?— Yes, more than a fortieth, it 
would be more than a thirtieth. 

1094. About a thirtieth ? — Yes. 

109o And that schedule, of course, is infioitelT 
more important tluin Schedule C-. I^ecaose tho total 
asgesBoble net income of Englund being 31S,CX)0,000/. 
there is 277,000,000/. comprised in Suhalule D. ? — 
That is the most important schedule. 

I996- And the proportion of Ireland is not more 
than one-thirtioib of the whole ? — I do not know. One 



twenty-seventh, or one twenty-eighth, I think it is; it Mt.j. 
is work<-<l out iu «oiuit of our mbk-s. ifUarr . 

1007. It iippro.vimalw to one-thirtieth: it might be SNov.isei. 
one twenty-eighth perhaps. Imt you n-ill not naiki- it 
one twenty-eighth out of the llgiirc.'* here ?— iliiv 1 ofrevanuB. 
look at the Financial IhiatioiLi Ketiirn, No. 3.14 r 
TThethiT we take the asse«.«ini‘nt or tin- yii-hl is, X 
suppose, a matter of imliffiTcnce. Income Tax 
Si'hiHlnle D., coutributeil by England, 4,087.000; 
coutriiinted l)v Irelaml, 145,000/. It is a good di-iil 
more than a thirtieth. 

1098. Coiitrihnleil by L'cland, 145,000/. ; contri- 
buteil by the United Kiugilnm, 4,728,01)0/., is it not ? 

— T tlimiglit you said how much was tho contribution 
of Englaml. 

lO&O. Perhiqw it would be better to take Great 
Britain, England and Scotland together ? — Then it is 
about a thiilicth ; in fact, it is a little th.an a 
thirtieth. 

1100. I think not. If yon take the contribution of 
Ireland off the total, you come to 4,5.83,000/., which 
•would bo between a thirty-first and a iliirty-secunil, 
would it not ? — Ye.i, tbat is it. 

1101. Can yon suggest, us a permanent arrange- 
ment, anything iH-tter than this, which I think you 
have s|Kjk(‘U of with questioiiiible otlmiration ns an 
ingenious amuigement, though not one which yoi. 
wonhi like to commit yourself to ? — I cannot think j 
auylliiug bettor ; I certainly think it would lie 
desimhle to examine another year or two on the same 
principle, but though I do not think the system a very 
perfect one, I think the results are not fur out, judging 
from the general tests ono ha-s of the comparative 
industrial wealth of the countries. 

1102. Do you mam that the distribution of per- 
sonnlty, ns duclused by tho wills proveil in a single 
year, between tho three countries is as good »m average 
or estimate os you could mako of the whole of the 
personalty existing ? — I do not like to euy for a single 
year; I think the single year is the weak part of it, and 
we really ought to liave two or thre<- years more, but 
of course it is a very difficult rrtnni to make out, and 
the iidjiL«tment in any case will be slight. You see 
that the result of it all is only a mutter of 10,0UU/. m- 
20 , 000 /. 

1 103. Tlie importance that 1 attach to it is nitber 
pointed to tho rulntive tasabic csiiwcity as ilisclosi>d by 
the adjustment Ihuu to the yield of the iiicmnc tax ? — 

Yc*s, 1 think it might Im* desirable to exteml the 
examination ot the statistics of re-sealing. 

1104. And so far as concerns the imimstiate object 
of the adjustment it does enable yon, in your opinion, 
does it, to square the adju.stracnt for income tax, uud 
fur a certain pai't of gimeral .stamps, to that which 
probate iili-cady dcas by being pai<l wholly in the 
couutiy of domicile ? — ^Yes. 

1105. I have dealt with the realty and realiseil 
personalty ; I suppose realised personalty may be 
culled interest on c-apital, may it not ? — Yes. 

1106. Then the other personalty in tSchedule E. 
and the rem^dcr of Schedule D. we need not dwd 
with, because it is from year to year in the place where 
tlie person lives, is it not? — Yes. 

1107. Then there only remains the question of the 
taxes on consumption. Now the adjustment of taxes 
on coDsomption bus a far more material effect, of 
coarse, npon the revenue of Ireland than any other ? — 

Yes, much more important. 

1108. I ■will take first the least important of the Beer: ax 
two, the adjnstment on beer. On page 6 of the 
Return No. 334, for 1892-93, it appears that there 

was collected in Ireland as duty on beer 778,000/. ? — 

Yes. 

1109. But that the true contribution, as you have 
adjusted it, is 590,000/. ? — ^Yes. 

1110. In other words, the revenue as collected lias 
been reiluced by 189,000/., or about one-fifth of tho 
whole ? — Tes. 

1111. The process that yon have applied to this has 
been, I believe, that you have taken tho beer upon 
which excise was paid in Ireland ; you have added to 
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48 ROYAL COMSOS9ION ON THE EINANOIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND : 

iCr. A. tliat amount beer sent from Groat Britain ou wliioh exportation ?-BarreU of a certain strength, you might M.U 

3/iiiier. excise has been paid in Great Britain, and you have say. — 

8NOV.180*. ile<lucte<l from it any excise beer sent out of Ireland H25. You have tried dose and coutinned inspccUon 

to Groat Britain ?— Yes. on the introdnetion of spirits, have )-oii not ? — Yes. B«er. 

j^ni^it'oi 1112 As 1 understand the .adiiLstmont is founded H26. Would it be iK-ssiblc by in.sjtectioii to deter- 
upon inoniiios made of certain brewers ns to their miuy the siweilic giavdty of the ex])orts ?— By analysis 

operations in the rear emUug 8eptember 1890 ? — Yes, it would. Are yon speaking of spirits or beer ? 

ta the year ending September 1890. 1127. Of beer?— You could only determine by 

1113. And I gather from some observations made analysis in tbe case of beer. In the ease of spirits 

in the report of vour pi'cdeeessors to the Treasury you can detenniiie the proof strength at any moment, 

that these inquiries were ma«le at Dublin, at ’ H28. But in the case of an establishment like 
Al«rdeeo, and at Edinburgh ? — Yes. Guinuess’s. whidi has the export of Indaud mainly 

1111. The iM’ev trade is centrotl in these three in its hands, does the specific gravity of the wort 
towns, is it? Yes: there are some other very impor- vary ? — Ye.s, I think it does. 

ant In-ewers besides, but not. brewers that export very 1 129. Is not the. product a uniform pi-oduet ? — No, 
much. I may .sav, however, in connexion witli tliis I think they work at n number of grarities, and mix 
matter that since 'the last meeting of the Commission in different ways. 

we have once more obtained a whole year’s figures, H30. So that a permit system, oven if o.stublished 
not from selected brewers, bat from all the brewers. whilst it might give you the qimutity exixirted, would 
111.5. For what veai-? For last year. leave one to determine the factor necessary to calcula- 

1116. Up to Jlai'ch 1891? — Yes, and the per- tion, I understand ? — Tliatisit; that is precisely the 
centa^e, if you disregard wliat comes after the decimal difficulty which we feel. 

point, '’is exactly the Siune as the per-ceut^e of the H31. And that could only bo afforded by analysis 
figures which we collected from a limited number of either of tbe particular beer exported or of other beer 
brewers for the year 1890, showing I think, tliata in the brewery which could be judged to be of the 
very near approach to accuracy was made on that same specific gravity ? — Yes. 

occasion. 1132. NowIpas.s to the question of spirits which Spirit*. 

1117. Have the brewei-s .agmn requested yon to is of course the main qnestion; and it appears on page 

rc<'ard their communication.s as secret ? — ^Yes, that is 7 that whilst the collection on the excise of spirits in 
pa'rt of the baigaiu. that year was 3,915,OOOA the contribution is held to 

1118. You see that involves a question of nearly be only 2,100,0001., giving round figures; in other 

200 000/. of Irish revenue per annum ? — Yes. words yon deduct 1,800,000/., or pretty neai'ly half 

1119. And under those cireamstanoes I think it the revenue, or approximating to half tbe revenue, in 
would be important to consider whether the permit respect of Irish spirits exjioitwl to Great Britain over 
system could be applied without inconvenience, woidd British spirits exported to Ireland in that year ? — Yes. 

if, not? I do not think it can. I think not only that 1133. Since the year 18.58 when the spirit duties 

it cannot be applied without iueonveuieiice, hut I am for tlie three counti-ies were fii-st assimilated, your 
afraid I do not yet see how the permit system is to Department has produced an annual Return which 
give us the facts whiclr we require ; because, you see, purports to give, or has Ireeii relied upon ns giving, 
then^ is this difference between beer aud sph-its : the actual consumption of spirit in each of the three 

when spirits are exported from one country to the countries, has it not ? — Yes. 

other, if you know the strength of the spirit which is 1134. Wliat is the Esturn ; it is .a return of fluty 
bein» exported, you know also the duty it has paid, on home made spirits exported from one country to 
All you have to look at is the proof strength. But the other, is it not ? — Yes. 

when beer is being exported there is no indication 1135. That return was always looked upon as 
about the beer to tell you what was the original gravity enabling anyone interested to adjust the collection 
of the wort out of which that beer was made ; con- upon spirits in any of tlie three couiitvie.s, and to give 
sequently the consignment does not tell yon anything the true contribution, was it not ? — I do not know in 
about duty. A consignment of spirits bears its duty what light it was regarded ; I never heard of it myself 
on the face of it ; you know the amonnt, you know tbe until two years ago. 

proof strength, aud you can say, “ Tbat spirit pd<l so 1136. Your attention, and the attention of all of us, 
much duty ” ; but in tbe ease of a consignment of beer was very epecially drawn to it two years sigo, was it 
YOU cannot teli .at all how much duty the wort, out not? — ^Very especially. 

of which tbat beer was made, has paid. You might 1137. By the discovery which you made that the 
get the original gravity of tbe beer by analysis, as export of spirits from Ireland to Gi-e<at Britain for 
Mr. Steele points out to me, but that reduces the 1891 and 1892 had been very matei'iaUy uodei-stated ? 
thing to an absunlity. The idea of analysing a sample — Yes. 

of every barrel of beer before it goes away ! 1138. In the Report signed by yourself and Mr. 

1120. How could tbe brewers tell you so precisely ? Robinson, addressed to the Treasury, you give this 

—Because they kuow from their books the amount of account of the way in which the discovery was made : 
wort at a particular gravity which had gone to make “ Up to last Easter no doubt had been entertaii\ed as 
up their beer- “ to the accuracy of this return, but as the only return 

1121. Then thev tell you not only how many “ the title of which is ‘A return of the quantity of 

barrels they send from one country to anotlier, but “ ‘ duty paid on home made spirits i-emoved from one 
also what was the specific gravity of tbe wort, do “ ‘ part of the United Blingdom to another, part for 
they ?--Yes, barrels r^uced to standard gravity of 56. “ ‘home consumption,”’ absolutely comprehen- 

1122. You have to take it entirely on trust, have sive title) “but when the return for the financial year, 

you not ?— Entirely. “ 1892-3, was being made up ” — at Somerset House,! 

1123. {Sir Barbrnri) Have you any reason suppose? — Yes. 

to suppose that the returns are at ail inaccurate ? — No 1 139. “We were struck by the greatness of the 

reason whatever ; they are perfectly disinterested in “ apparent increase in the export of duty-paid spirits 
the matter and they have a great interest in helping “ from Ireland to Great Britain in 1892-3, as com- 
us from the constant relations which we have wilm “ paved with 1891-2.” I understand that to mean 
them ; they are always willing to oblige us in any that Mr. Robinson and yourself, or both of you, in 
way that does not hurt themselves. supervising the return for 1892-3, were struck by the 

1124. {Mr. Sexton.) So that really it was not by apparent great increase in the export from Ireland for 
the number of harrel-s they exporteti that you were at tltot year ? — It was our Accountant-General, Mr. 
all enabled to decide what cughx to he taken off the Turner-. 

revenue of Ireland ; but it was altogether by an 1140. The Accountant-General really was the dis- 
arbitrary communication made to you as to the amount coverer, -vnia he ? — Several of us notice it ; I do not 
of the siiecilic gravity of tho work concerned in the know really who fii-st discovered it, but there were 
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vn'iur “** about 

■ — ' the samo timo. 

a W ov. is» i. 1141. It was a discovery mado in the office without 
Spirits. any suggestion, was it ? — Y«, wthoat suggestion frora 
outside — I noticed no mention of it appearing in the 
Pres.« or anywhere until at least three weeks after we 
had lK*gun to take steps to put the thing right. 

1142. It stood in this way : you had before you the 
statement that in IS91-2 the export wn.s 3,080,000 
gallons, and yon .saw that for 1892-3 there was an 
export of 3,3o4,00tt gallons, and yon said to yourselves, 
“ Why is there a larger export this year by 270,000 
“ galloog than last year from Leland of spirits?” 
Will you lofik at page 6 of your evidence? — Yes, that 
wa-s it. That was csacily the question we asked, 

“ Wliy is there this largo change ? ” because at this 
time the importance of tlus return had been forced 
npon us in connexion with the preparation of the 
Jinancial relations papers. 

1143. You said, “ Why does Ireland send 270,000 
“ more gnllon.s of spirits to England than she sent last 
“ year,” ilicl you ?— Yes. 

1144. An d upon that question you directed a full 
investigation, did you not, of all the facts to take place ? 
— Yes; it all camo out gradually. It was not quite 
immediately wo found out tho cx^t of the inaecuracy. 
First wc asbetl certain questions, and the answers were 
not satisfactory, and then w** u^ed further question.«, 
iind .so things went on until we became convinced that 
rhe whole return was on an unsound basis. 

1145. Out of overy six giiUons which had been 
exported in 1891 and i892 one gallon was missed out, 
was it not ? — Yes. 

1146. Amounling to 630,000 gallons altogether?— 
Yes. 

1147. And in the second year the actual export was 
a quarter of a million more than speared ? — Yes. 

1 148. What ud<ls decidedly to the importance of this 
is vour observation that this error, or some such error, 
may have uSeeted the returns since the beginning, 
becausp that being your opinion wc can no longer look 
to the return Avitli any confidence, can we? — I am 
al'i'tiid not Avith any eonfitlencc. 

Spirits: 1149. Now it becomes ueccssary for this rea-son to 

sjatBin. investigate very closely the circunislances under which 
this urror nroso in order to dctcmiine whether or not 
it wus such an error hs was likely to hare pervaded a 
series of years. Are the permit forms us^ in ware- 
houses, and the certificate forms used by dealers, issued 
in the liret instance from Somerset House? — Yes. 

1130. All of them? — All of them. 

1151. Are the permit forms bound together in 
books or detached ?— At distillery warehouses they are 
in books. 

1152. Numbered consecutively? — ^Yes, numbered 
consecutively, I think. 

1163. Arc there counterfoils? — Yes, at distillery 
warehouses. At other warehouses the permits have 
no counterfoils, but the particulars on the permits are 
copied from the warehouse books. Thus there is a 
complete record in our books; that is the point. As 
r^ards the clearance from general duty-free ware- 
houses, there are records in our books of the places, 
the amount, and the destination, which correspond 
mth the particulars on the permit. 

1154. What officer issues the permit upon the 
request of the dealer? — The de-iler makes out his own 
}>ermit. or rather he makes out a request note, which, 
when countersigned by our officer, becomes the permit. 

1 165. At the request of anyone ?— It is checked by 
the officer in charge of the warehouse. 

1156. Each such officer has a warrant book in 
which he enters the particulars of the permit at the 
time of issuing the permit, I suppose ? — The particulars 
on the permit are copied from the warrant book. 

1157. He thou periodically sommacises the contents 
of the warrant book, does he ? — Yea. 

1158. And forwards the return to Somerset House, 
I suppose ? — ^Yes. It reaches us through the collector. 

1169. And in that way you make up qaarterly and 
yearly the amount exported under permit ? — Yes. 

A 86510. 



IICO. Ami I understand you to say that there has Xf.A. 
Ixwu no substautial error in the permit branch? — No, 
none, nor wus there any likelilio^ that there uould be, sNov.issa 
yon see, l>ecause of nocea«ity then* Ls a very careful spiriiT* 
recnnl. Onr officer luul nt the moment when the pormit' 
spirit went out, a perfect kuowlwlge of nil about it, 
and in fact was bound for tla* aecuntcr of the stock to 
keep a complete recor>l himself. 

1161. How ofteu was he bound to forward to 
Somerset House the sumnuiriscd particulars of the 
warrant l>ook ? — I urn not quite sure. The return is 
made up quarterly for the Board of Trade. We used 
to receive the returns at .Somerset House from the 
collectors, wlio on? our principal officers in each 
district, qiiiirU'rly, but whether they made them up 
quarterly or moutlily I do not kuow. 

1162. Can you say whether the amount of spirits 
exported from Irelmid under jierrait was a substantial 
part of the whole export? — Ye.s, u substantial part 
of it. 

1163. Whiit port of itj? — I can give you some 
indicatiou of it in a minute from some papers tluil 1 
have here. 

1164. It would be impovtaut if you would. Taking 
the total export ut about 3,G0f),000 gallmi.s, how much 
was iMuiseil from Ireland to 6n-at Britain tmtler the 
l>eniiit system as distiugui.shed from the certificate 
issued by the dealer? — ^These ia»])ers will show you, 
move or less. I have here the figures oI the Belfast 
CoUectioD, which, os you know, is by far the most 
important. 

1165. I think if, at your courenicnce, yon could 
put in auythiag showing how much of those spirits 
came under permit every year it would be desir^Io ? 

— You may take it from me it is a very condderable 
amount. 

1166. Can you mention any figure now? — I should 
think about half. 

1167. (CAairwirtM.) You can put the figiuvs into 
your answer, can you ? — Yes.* 

1168. (Jlr. Sfsrton.) Therefore I may infer that as 
the permit branch covers one half of the exi)ort, and 
as there have been no errors in the permit branch, 
but there was a regular record made, the returns since 
1858 would l>e correct so fur os concerns the liquor 
exported muter permit? — Under permit from Excuse 
W'arehouscs. 

U09. One half of tho whole; that would be 
(xjrrectly given, would it? — Yes. 

1170. imd Uic errors, therefore, would have arisen 
under the other lialf of the exports nuder the certifi- 
cates of dealers ? — Yes. I am not sure if I was not 
wroug in saying half went under permit. 1 think it 
is not 60 much ; however, the figures shall be given.* 

1171. Now, with regard to the certificate trade, 
you also issue the certificates fixim Somerset House 
in books bound, numbered with counterfoih^, do you 
not ? — Yes. 

1172. And they are issued by tliese fii-st-elas.*; 
officers, I suppose, on the request of the dealers ? — 

No, the dealer makes out his own certificate, and fills 
up a counterfoil, and our officers afterwards take up 
the ctounterfoila ; our only guide is the counterfoil. 

1173. Who gives the book to the dealer in the first 
instance ? — Mr. Steele tells me the officers give them 
to the dealer ou a request from the dealer. 

1174. I.'fuppose you have a strict system of account- 
ing at SomeJ'sot House for the numb» of books given 
out, iiave you not ? — Certainly. 

1175. "fhe dealer gets the book on request then ? — 

Yes. 

1176. May I ask you whether all permit forms and 
all ccrfificotes eventually find their way back to 
Somerset House again ? — No, they would not ; they 
go away with the spirit ; the counterfoils all find their 
way back. 



• Not$ bj/ Wilnat.—1%D figure* were for 1891--9.— E»- 
moval* uader Excise permits from one port of tlie United 
Kingdom to another, 2,450,719 gafion*. Removals of like 
nature under certifioatee from dealer*' stores, 8,435,758 gaDona. 

G 
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H77. Wbat l)ocmiiP 8 of tl)(? permit form ermihuilh’? 
. — ' — Tbe permit form gocM with tliu spirit. 

B NOT.1B 94 1178 , But wlinl iML-omcd of it ? — Tlio permit form 
spirit* nifty disupiM'nr iii this wtiy : the spirit mat- bo sfut to 
ft privote iiiilividiial 5 be bus no iiiteni.-t iu h.vi'ing 
tbn ixiniiit form or certiflrnte, uiid thnitrs it into tite 
fire, or <ioi-s naytliiiig lie Hkf> witli it ; it is only of 
imixirtnuee to ^0 mnn trbu is Uimsalf a spirit dt^er, 
DUil bits to occuiiut fur bis stock. Ho has to keep 
that peroiit or ciTtificatt* in onkr to show where be 
got his spirit from. 

1 179. I uuderstwJ when spirits uro movctl under a 
penuit, even befoo* di'livery, some offitx’V has to see. 
the permit? — I do not Ibink so; M^^ Steele will 
explniu this iKittei*. 

itr.J, 1180. Pcrhfliia Mr. Steele will kindly e.^plmu it to 
us ? — (J/r. SVee/c.) In the ense of spii'its sent to a 
licen.«itKl per, sou ha is bound by law to enter the quantity 
in bis stock book ; tbe oliiecr comes periodically, and bo 
trtki‘,s up those, iiennits, but a permit going to a private 
person U lost, we hove nothing to do with it at all. 

1181. And those that are taken back go to Somerset 
IIoHse again, do they ? — Tes. 

1182. The Jeak-r m fllliug up a form is subject to 
no scrutiny or chock, is be ? — ^No, not in filling up a 
certificate. 

1183. Nor is the filling up of the counterfoil? — 
No. 

1184. When does the officer deal with the counter- 
foil; Ls it from the book when it Ls iiseil up, or by 
ca.sna1 visits to the store ? — It used to be when the 
book was filled up ; but now the counterfoils ore token 
up regularly every mouth. 

1 l.So. What was done at tbe time of the error ? — At 
tljc time of tbe error they were taken more or less 
Lupbozard. 

1 18(*. Did tbe officer go to the. .store and extract the 
particulars there, or diil be take the eounterftiils to bis 
office and do it in Lis office ? — He goes to the store os 
n geueral rule. If it is a very large place, he has the 
option of taking them to bis office, but .os a general 
rule the quantities are extracted uu the prcmise-s. 
Mr.A,' 1187. Did be simply add up tbe counterfoils on a 
Miiw scrap of paper ? — ^He takes them down in his book. 

(jlfr. Milner^ Ho was left to bis own devices, more or 
less, at the <late of the error. 

1188. He simply added up the counterfoils, sent 
them to the collector, &nd the collector sent them on 
to yon, I suppose? — Yea. 

1189. I nm still at a loss, I confess, to know 
whether this estraordinary omission of 600,000 
gallons out of 3,700,000 gallons was due to wrong 
transcription £mm the counterfoils or to omission 
of particular counterfoils or omissions of whole 
books, or omission of officers to make rcteros at all ? — 
No, tiiey all made returns ; it was due to omissions 
of various kinds, mainly omission.^ to take out from 
ao^ book all the counterfoils which related to spirits 
going out of the country. Tbe officer’s orders were 
to take particulars of all tbe counterfoils of spirits 
sent out of the country whether it was from Ireland to 
Scotland or England, or from Scotland to England 
and Ireland, os the cuae might be : but what hap- 
pened was this: uuder tbe old loose system, when 
the officers were allowed to do this as they pleased, 
and before they had books into which they entered 
all the particulars from the relevant counterfoils, 
they would go through them somewhat carelessly, 
and iu many cases tbe cuuntorfoil itself did not indicate 
quite clearly in what part of the country the place of 
destinadoii was ; it did not say such-and-such a place, 
England j such-and-such a place, Scotland ; but 
simply described it by some common name, say, 
Kingstown, which mjg^t be in England or Ireland. 

1190. I saw an observation which rather sur- 
prised me, namely, that the officer might have mis- 
taken the country ? — Yes, they sometimes mistook 
the country. Some of the officers whom we called 
upon for explanstjornt complied that they had 
insuperable difficultiea in finding out sometimes 
whi<^ the country was ; but the main cause of error 



no doubt was thi.s: tliat the officer went through 
the book hastily, aud onlv took down tbe par- — ' 
ticuLii-s of those counterfoils os to which he was ^ is a*. 
()uit<* certain that iliey related to reiuo\*nla to one of tbe SplriU; 
olber cou'jtries, and, uo doubt to save Uimsi-lf tiv)uble, 
he often gave liimwlf the benefit ol' tbe duiiht, when 
he was not quite sure, by Iciviug out a ptrlicular. 

1191. That was one class of error; then there 
would be counterfoils {wrhaps omitted ? — There 
would be counterfoils omitted. 

1192. And books ? — Not whole hooka, I think ; but 
this I think very likely happened : if an officer took up 
an Irish I>ook and found that the fin-1 12 or 15 counter- 
foils all relaWil to Ireland, aiul ho was iu a hurry or 
disposed to Ite luzy, very likely hi* said: “Oh, this 
man dcoLs only in Ireland,” aud did not go on 
ex.'tminiug tbe book, altbongh there might have been 
counterfoils rclfttiug to Eugloiid or Scotland furtlier on. 

1193. Tlien the officer made no record iu auy 
book, did he ? — Ho did make a record, but he did 
uot iiiuke a record iu abookpre])ared for the pu 17 Ki.se; 
he made his own tuite.s in his own way. 

1 19-4. On a scrap of paper, one might say ? — Tliey 
might liave becu on setups of papui* ; Ithiuk they very 
often ware. 

1195. There was no permanent record? — No 
pemiuceut record in the hands of tlie officer. 

1196. And tbe counterfoils you did not think it 
was necessary to preserve ? — No, wo did not preserve 
them after a certain time. 

1 197. As the {wrmit system hus been correct aU 
through apparently, cau you say uow if the certificate 
system, conforming to the permit system, may be 
relied upon to give awurato results ? — There cau be 
only a small margin of error under present condition.^, 

1198. Probably in tho fiiture you will not de.stroy 
the counterfoiLs so soon, will j’ou ? — No. 

1199. Will you tell the Commission what was the Trea»ary 
amount of the c-xceptional error comroitted at Belfast retan“‘ 
in tlie j’ear 1S91-92 ijy one officer. Tlie total error qilSduty. 
was 630,000 gallons for tlie yoiu', was it not ? — Yes. 

1200. How much of that was nltributalilo to what 
you call tbe exceptional or special error at Belfast ? — 

Might I put tho answer to that question into the 
evidence ?• 

1201. Have you any idea how much it was? — 

Yes, I helievo it was between 200,000 and 300,000 
gallons. 

1202. Half the error ? — I am not sure. Certainly 
a large proportion of it. 

1203. You used au expression on tho last day which 
I am unable to follow. You apoko of a probalde 
normal error axistiug throughout the period of the 
return ? — Yes. 

1204. And I think you said that it would be per- 
haps about 10 per cent, of the whole export. Now, in 
the first place, wo have to separate the permit system, 
in which there was no error, from the certificate 
sptem, do you mean 10 per cent, of the certificate 
total ? — ^No, I mean 10 per cent, of the excise total, 
both permit and certificate. Excise only, i-emember. 

I am uot dealing with the Customs for the moment. 

1205. You bw before yon, I think, only two years, 

1891-2 and 1892-3. You bad no counterfoils nor 
details for any pi-evioue year, I understand? No. 

1206. And ^e fact that you had before you when 
the invobtigations were concluded was, that one year 
was wrong by 630,000 gallons aud the other year was 
wrong by 250,000 gallons ; how, out of such data, did 
you conwmet your theory of a normal error extending 
over 40 years ? — I do not think I said a normal 
error extending over 40 yeims. I certainly intended 
to indicate that 1 thought no- condusion could be 
drawn with r^ard to the earlier period. 

1207. “I regard the error shown in the second 
“ year ” (that is an error of 250,000 gallons a year) 

“ as being probably about the aver^ amount of error 



• Ifett by W¥ft»e*».— Tbe exceptional or specif &ivr in one 
at Belfast for tho year 1891-S amounted to 3&5.000 
gafiooi, out of ft total of 613,000 for tbe whole ofBel^. 
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“ which ran lliroiij'ii those ivtiiriis for « lung periofl.” 
.Vilnsr. uvidoneci? — Yes, but X think I. 

9 N'oT. 1S 04. qualirifd it. 

TreasuiT 120S. “ The error of tin- procociiig year was 
errorln' *' ‘^’"Cepiionallv great"’? — Ye.s, that, of i-ourse is 
spirit duty, eviik'Mt. 

1209. Was ther<» any particular Belfxst error in 
1892-3 ? — There were any uumher of RTfast errur.s, 
but nothing exceptional : juitbing more than the 
ordinary accidents which Imppeuert to these returns 
everywhere, owing to rlie laxnes.s of the system; 
whereas there was an exceptional Belfast error in 
1891-2, because .a jKirticular ofliciT ftidged his ivliole 
return boldiy. 

1210. What, did he <lo.^ — He took a j>eucil mid 
wrote down us much as pletised him ; he. estimated it. 

1211. 1 am very curiums to kumv exactly what he 
did? — He estiinateil. I helieve he admitted himself 
that he c-stiamte-d; he could have done nothing »‘lse. 

1212. In what fomi was he obliged to send in a 
return to the collector ; was it a total ? — Tes, lie 
simjily sent in a total. 

1213. Of gallons for the period.’ — T'es. 

1214. Every quarter? — Yes every ijuarter. 

1215. l)i<l he in oaeli ([Uiu-tcr put down whar lie 
thought proper, witliout investigating the counter- 
foils ? — i cannot remember whether lit! ilid it each 
quarter, but he ceitiiinly did ii in sei'i'ral quarters, so 
that that sole error amounted to a very large figure, 
and, no doiibl, gi-c'atly iuci'casetl, and, ns I said, 
abnormally iticrcasod, the total error for the year. 

121(i, It was a large part of the 200,000 gallons, 
was it? — It wms more than the 200,000 gnilon-s, I 
think. 

1217. Hi.® share of it ? — I must go back, if you 
please. \\Ticn I spoke of between 200,000 and 
300,000 gallons I referred to this particular district, 
not to all Belfast. The total error in Belfast in that 
year ivas much larger, but the balance is what I call 
the normal eiTOr. 

1213. How much of the 630,000 gallons was due to 
Belfast ? — A very, vi'iy large proportion. 

1219. Two-thinls of if ? — Jlore. 

1220. Thi-ei'-foiirths «.if it ? — I believe it was almost 
wholly in Belfast. 

1221. Do you mean that the 630,000 gallons almost 
wholly arose from Belfast. ? — Yes. These figures 
will have to be put in. I <lo not want to get tliem 
wrong ou the notes, but you may take it the error 
which vitiated our ealculatiou was almost wholly duo 
to Belfmst. 

1222. Ho .attention was culled to th«s error.® of 
1891-2 till the year 1892-3 had also expireil, and 
until you were uetually engaged at Somerset House in 
making up the returns for that later year ? — That is 
how it happened. 

1223. How did it happen, then, that the.«; offienrs 
at Belfast who had made such errors appeared to have 
made no such errors in the. second year? — That is the 
whole point, and that is how the thing came out. 
The particular nuia who made these colossU errors, 
which I distinguish from the normal error, had come 
to grief over some other returns in which his inaccuracy 
had been foun<l out. 

1224. During 1892-3 ?— At the end of 1891-2 
He was reduc&l, which i.s the se\ci'est punishment 
in the sendee next to dismissal, and transferred to 
another station. Cou.'ieqiiently when the year 1392-3 
came on ho was no longer in Lis okl Belfast 
station, and the returns for that station were 
more accurate. His error liad taken the form of 
huge omissions; he had enormously under-estimated 
the amount of spirit going out from his station, and 
the consequence of his removal was that the amount 
of spirit going out from that station, and uith it the total 
figure of removals from Belfast appeared greatly in- 
creased in the following year, 1892-3. That was tlie 
year we found it out, because we said to ourselves. 

What has happened at Belfast that the export is so 
“ much huger ? ” There was really no great increase 
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of export ; in fivt, tliei-p w.is.n diminufioii, fsit turned 
oil!. — 

122.J. in fact, both j’oars wmv uiidt'ist.itoil, as it * 
turned out? — Both years were UUdciSi.U.nl. I^ajiay 

122li. Ilmv long Lad dik uiiivi’r bciui thei'e? — I crrwS' 
think he was ouly there one year ur two yeirs. I am spWtduty. 
not .'lire though. 

1:?27. Where liad he come from ? — I could not 
tell you. 

1228. Doe.9 it uot come out quite clearly that the 
great hulk of this error was a persona! eiTor, due to 
iuelfieieucv or ucglecf of a .soliumy uflicer, and that do 
fheoiy of any normal error can he foiiniled upon it ? — 

No, not at all, hecau.se, putting altogether a.side the 
Inches of thi.s man, when we canio to examine the 
figures we founil tliem \n-oiig all round, and almost 
always wrong in the dinxitinn of under-statement — 
nc(;essarily so. 

1229. Almost ncees.«nrily so? — Almost nece.ssarily 
so, Iwcause uo ofitcer in .sc.nmping hi.s work would pat 
in eertilieafes of spirit I’emoicd to auoClicr country 
when uo such spirit hii<l lieeu removed. \Tlmt he did 
iv.as to miis out a certain number, either from laziuess 
or because lie had uot the lucans to see c'xnctly. 

1230. But wlien a ivtiirn Ims been 36 ycai-s in 
existence, and when The export.s luave, as they have, 
grciitly increased and multiplied in that time, and 
when the natural tendemy to become eandcss as to 
the use of this return is so apparent as yoars went on, 
docs it not occur to you that proliably the errors which 
grew so much in those yeiirs tnayTtave been trivial in 
the more early years ? — Not only do I think that 
likely, but I think it is almost certain, anti that is why 
1 o6ject to its being supposed that I suggested I 
thought this normal error extended over 40 years. I 
think it probably went back a considerable unmber of 
yeai's, but I do not think at the beginning there was 
much error. 

1231. And you would probably say, looking at the 
inerense in the bulk of export, and alio to the tendency 
to carelessness if it is not checked, it ia an ori'or which 
would diminish as you go back ?— As far as excise 
figures are concerned, I think the error would diminish 
as you go back. 

1232. Now I come to the question of the new and 
rothor startling evidence yon gave as to the cxclu-sion of. 
from the return of spirits exporte<l from Customs 
warehouses from Ireland ? — Yes. 

12,33. Have you a table of the exports of spirit 
from Irelaml since 1858 ? — Yes, I have it here some- 
where, but the fact is I had to bring such an enormous 
mass of papiTS, not knotving exactly on what points 
the examination would turn, that it is rather difficult 
to find a particular table in a moment. 

1234. I understand that the exports under the 
supervision of the Customs were wholly under the 
pernut system ? — Yes, I think so, wholly on the permit 
system. 

1235. And would, therefore, be a matter of perma- 
nent record ; I mean there were warrant books cor- 
responffing to yours, in which the officer entered 
particulars ? — That I could not tell you. The Customs 
would know that. 

1236. At any rate the Customs did not supervise 
the export from Ireland otherwise than from Avaro- 
houscs ; they had notliing at all to do with dealers’ 
stores or certificates, had they? — No, nothing at all 
to do with de.alevs’ stores ; it was all iroin warSiouses. 

Here is the return for which you were asking. (27te 
return was Jumded to Mr. Section.) 

1237. Where is the column which shows the figure 
affecting the adjustment? IH| the course of your 
erideuue you said that up to the year 1888-9 the 
spirits exported from Ireland under supervision of 
the Customs had not been included in the return ? — 

Spirits exported from Customs warehouses. 

1238. And that was the only way they did export ? 

—Yes. , 

1239. I under^staud yi?u to say they had nothing 
whatever to 'do 'me certificates of dealers, and 
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that they nre only exporUil there untler the peruiib* 
— from the warehouses? — Yes. 
n spy. 1 w. 1240. AikI I therefore assume hy analogy that they 

Spirits ; innat hare niiule a porraiment refonl, as you have iiimle 
tiMTani*" permanent record ?— Of course I do not know for 
^voment ijfny ^unuy years they kept their hooks. I think you 
have hunlly an idea of the enormous mn.s.s of this 
material. 

1241. I Lave: hut considering the importanoe 
attached to the statistics ofcon.suiuptiou even before the 
revenue came into qnestiou, I should think the Cnstoms 
wonhl not be likely to omit to keep a total for the year. 
The Custom.s Dejxirtment were aware that the Boanl 
of Trade publish quarterly, and that yon publish every 
year, u return which puqiorts to give the total export 
of duty paid spirits from Ireland to (rreat Britain, 
were they not f— I cannot tell whether they were 
or not. 

1242. You bavu uo doubt, have you, that the heads 
of thu Ouritoms Department look at the Inland 
Bevenue Beport r — I cannot answer that question in 
any way. 

1243. They were aware, no donbt, that this return 
wa.s relied on as the means of ascertaining the 
statistics of consumption. Did they ever suggest to 
you that there were dgures of export nnder their 
anpeiwusion which were essential to complete that 
return ? — No, not that I um aware of. I am speaking 
0 ! a time long anterior to my connexion with the 
Inland Eevenue, and cannot speak very positively, but 
I ennuot see anidhing in the correspondence about it. 

1244. Is there any record that the Inland Revenue 
who moile np the return ever said to the Customs : 
“We have to present to Parliament a retarnofthc 
“ spirits exported from Deliind. Will you tell ns how 
“ much has been exported through yon in order to 
“ complete our return ” ? — That is what we did say 
in 1888. 

1245. But the returns have been going on from 
I 808 ? — This is no doubt bow it happened, that the 
Customs were not include<l in the retui-n; it wns a 
return of duty-paid British spirits transferred from one 
country to the other. At the time when the return 
was instituted in 1858 no British spirits were cleared 
from Customs warehouseti. The practice of clearing 
them from Customs warehouses only commenced in 
1864, 

1246. 1 see the retom had been going on six years 
before there was any export from Ireland ?— -Tes, 
and therefore, no doubt, when first of oil there 
was tills clearance from Customa waLrehouses of 
British spirit it probably was a very small a&tir, and 
it had not occurred to anybody that the introduction 
of this new element was making the return valueless. 
By tliat time whatever small interest bad attached to 
the retnru when it was first called into existence in 
1858 bad probably died out. As I have often ex- 
plained, it was a purely statistical return on which no 
revenue depended, and that was the cause of its 
neglect by ^ Inhmd Revenue Department, which liad 
no statistical branch at all or anybody ^ecially con- 
cerned with statistics. When it was sUirted it was 
started on the right basis ; for six years it continued 
on the right basis ; by the time that a new element 
came into the situation, which made the basis of the 
return wrong, it had already probably fallen into 
neglect. That is the only expiration I can offer on 
wbat I do not know by my own experience. 

1247. There baa been scarcely a year for the last 
15 years since I came into the Hooseof Commons 
tbai that return has not been used by someone or 
other as a basis of conclusions as to relative indolgence 
in spirit in Great Brihiin and Ireland, which is now 
proved to rather erroneous ? — Tes, quite erroneons. 

1248. I wonder the officers of the various Depert- 
meuts did not think It their duty to look more closely 
into the matter. Is there any record which will show 
from 1864 to what extent the Customs supervised the 
export of spirits from Ireland ? Surely it would be 
possible to deduce it in some way, would it not, from 



thrir revenue returns ? — I camiot see myself how it 
would, bm it is a queatiou which should be a<ldrcssetl 
to them. '> ISM. 

1249. Of course you will n<huit the imiKutaiice of Spiru*. 
endeuvouriug to put that returu ou some firmer biusi.s ? 

— Ifes, ccrlaiuly. 

1250. T think you said that wiiiiL suslaiued jour 
view as to the importance of the omission wiw the 
jump in the number of gidlons hotweeu 1887-8 iiiiil 
1888-0 ; are you quite certain that that wus due 
wholly or mainly to the introducUoa of tlie customs ? 

—Mainly ; I could get tlio figure.** as to that and will 
odd them to roy answer.* 

1231. It was a large jump, but not the onlyjump, 
and it would be important to sec how far it was due 
to revenue and how far to the omission of those 
Customs figures. For examplo, betweon 1888-9 and 
now, for instance, it has increased from 2,500,000 gal- 
lons to .3,500,000 gallons? — That iucludcs the jump 
from the wrong figure to tlic right oue. 

1252. Tes, hnt it is u jump all the time of a inilllou 
in a few years ; it is a jump from 2,500,000 gallons to 
3,500,000 gallons, and it leaves me to doubt wliethei* a 
jump of 700,0(X) gollou.s in one year is to be accounted 
for wholly by the omission of the Customs figures ? — 

I think we can make that quite certain hy reference to 
the fitet. 

1253. Your notion is that during the greater part 
of this period the exports under the Customs wns 
comparatively slight, is it? — My notion is that it 
steadily increased, that at first it was slight and that 
in the years immediately preceding the discovery of 
the omission of the Customs figures it hod become very 
largo ; but 1 cannot say what the rate of increase wa.s. 

1254. What led to tois ? Why was not the export 
of spirit, the duty on which is collected by the Excise 
De^artmcDt, conducted by them ; wns it a matter of 
convenience ? — It wns a matter of convenience to the 
trade, no doubt. I thiuk the amolgomatiou wns 
regarded as convenient to the trade itud, ns in many 
cases, what is convenient for the pulilic and the 
revenue, is fatal to statistical accuracy. 

12 . 55 . Convenience mid symmetiy are never very 
agreeable to each other? — No. 

1250. There was a transfer of business then from 
the Excise to the Customa. I think I remember that 
a good deal of the husinesB was handed over on some 
points ? — I think there has been a considerable transfer 
both waj^ What happeneil was tliat the Customs 
were allowed to take our spirits and we to take theirs. 

1257. Can yon arrange with the Customs to give us 
some account of the time at which and to the extent 
of which this bnsiness of supervising the export of 
spirits from Ireland pa.ssed into their hands so ns to 
enable us to conclude how far the returns have been 
nffacted by those facts ? — We will do oto best, 

1258. 1 have only one matter left to ask you about, TobuMos 
but it is a mutter of some importance. Yonr evidence, SJmMl’f" 
otherwise confined I think to the Department of Inland “wwmt 
Revenue, branched off at one point to a subjeet which 

is more immediately for the consideration of the 
Cnstoms ; it is the qnestiou of the duty on tobacco. 

Now, taking again tois retnm for 1892-3, the duty 
collected in Ireland on tobacco was l,470,000i., and 
the contribntion of Ireland os tested by consumption 
was 1,397,000/. ? — Tes. 

1259. Now we have had three different methods of 

computation applied to this subject of tobacco ? Tes. 

1260. In the first place, Mr. Pittnr, in the very clear 
and able evidence he gave, described the efforts he 

* A'o(0 bn TTiise&s As a matter of fuot the indusion of 

the Caatomf figures oocouou for almost the whole of the 
apparent inorease iu the exportation of spirits from Ireland be- 
tween 1887-8 and I6B8-9. This export was, for 18S7-8, when 
the Customs figures were exoluded, 1,816,780 gallons. For 
1868-9, when these figures wore incladed, it amounted to 
2,604,499 ^louB, an increase of 787,719 gkUons, of which the 
amonat going out of Cuetoms warehouses was 748,925 gellous. 

In the eubsequent year, the export from Customs wacehouies 
had risen to 936,628 gallons. 
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Mr. A. made wli<?ii he visited Ireluud in the winter of 1390 to 1262. Ti\e effect of it is, I think, to ftiiribiUe » 

get a basis of calcniation, and he did get the liguivs larger export from Ireland to Great Britain, is it not ? ' 

tHov.im, for 1889 as well as lie could get them, but being retro- — Very much larger. 8 Nor, is w. 

Tobacco : spective they were of less vulne than if they were 1263. And I think a somewhat larger export, from Tobacro 

current. Tluvt was at first applied, and then the rail- Great Britain fo Ireland ? — Tes, I think so ; but at Hon* 

movement way and shipping companies concerned in the cross any rate the balance of export from Ireland to Great niovement 

®f- channel ti-aile gave actual tacts from day to day a.s to Britain is very much larger than was got at from the 

the actual carriage for four months. Upon those four Cnstoms figures. 

months the csdculations have been founded, and, 1264. Then wh.at yon may call the apparent revenue 
as I understand, the Customs Department, idthough of Ireland is proportionately diminisbed ? — ^Yes, by 
they noted the increase invoh'cd in the second mode about 200,000f. a year. The revenue as contributed 
of computation, did not very seriously question it ; in is reduced by about 200,000/. 

fact, Mr. Murray, the head of the Customs, accounted 1265. Is that by comparison with Mr. Pittav’s first 
for it by tlie partiality of the Ivishmau for dry tobacco, method or by comparison with the second method ? — 
that he likes dry tobacco and smokes more of it. Now By comimvisou with the .second method ; by comparison 
you produced on the bast occasion in ansiver to Lord with the first method it is nothing like so large. The 
VVelbysome new figures not from public authorities second method put up the contribution of Ireland on 
in Ireland but from .some manufacturer, which were tolwcco very considerably ; it increased it verj’ largely, 
said to apply to the year up to March 1894, and there- 126G. I do not think it increased it so largely a.s 
fore ilid not admit any preceding figures which had you have now dimiuished it? — No, not quite so 
beeJi under con.'ideration ? — Quite so. largely. 

1261. Canyon either apply Mr. Pittar’s first method 1267. Tliisthird method puts the contribution at 
and the second method adopt^ by the Board of Custoims its lowest, does it not ? — Yes. 

to the year 1894, orapply your new figures to the pre- 1268. By far ? — I will not say by far, hut it does 
ceding years, and tell us exactly what is the effect put it at its lowest. 

upon Irish consumption and Irishrevenue of your new 1269. Have the Customs been consulted upon these 
figures? — Yea, our new figures could be applied to new figures? — Yes. 

preceding years, but the calculation would have to he 127U. Have they expressed any riew upon them ? 
worked out. —Would you ask Mr. Pittar what he thinks? 



Mr. T. j. Mr. Thomas J. Pjttab re-t 

PtUaT. 

Toba^: 1271- {Mt. Sextoii^ Bearing in mind your former 

^u^r^Sins evidence as to your first method, and as to the reasons 
you have for prMerring the results of the second method, 
what do you now say upon the third set of figures ? — 

I think the figures that the Inland Keveuue have pre- 
pared, and which they have shown to us, arc decidedly 
better figures. I think there are grounds for supposing 
that they are more accurate. 

1272. Will you state the grouud.s? — It is generally 
in this way : that the re.eulfs in the first place are more 
reasonable and probable ; that, statistically, is a ground 
to begin with. They bring out a consumption per 
head of the population which is more in accordance 
with what one would expect to find. 

1273. As how? — ^Por instance, by what I will call the 
Railway Returns — by what you have called the second 
method — the consumption of leaf-tobacco per bead of 
the population was 2’11 lbs. in Ireland. 

1274. For what year was that ? — For the year 
1893-4, It now brings it down to 1-61 lbs. That is 
very close to what it brings out the English and Scotch 
consumption. The English consumption comes out as 
1-63 lbs. and the Scotch as 1'61 lbs. ; but I wish to say 
that there are some little differences not yet threshed 
out between the two Departments (we have not had 
yet time to work them out), which may slightly alter 
those figures, but not in a material degree, I think. 

1275. That would altogether take away the force of 
the observation as to the practice of smoking drier 
tobacco in Ireland, would it not ? — I beard that obser- 
vation made myself by one of the largest Irish manu- 
facturers, and I think it must rest on his r^ponsibility. 

1276. It was the largest manufacturer who said it, 
was it not ? — Yes. 

The witness 



tiled and further examined. jr- r. J. 

pittar. 

1277. I know the man very well, and there is no 

one better competent to give an opinion ? — Quite so. coosump- 

1278. It is evident that when three modes of inquiry doaretura*. 
officiaOy carried ou for two or three years produce 

such very different results, that we must press the 
matter to some better issue, and with a view to that I 
tldnk it would be well that you should give us a return, 
showing, for each of the years since 1889-90 up to last 
March, by the two methods (I suppose we may cast off 
the first method now) what was the total consumption 
of Ireland — ^what was the total of ejqports and imports, 
and the balance, the resulting true contribution, and 
the rate per head of consumption in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland? — Very well. 

1279. That will enable us to see how far the revenue 
bos been affected by the new method of computation ? • 

— It will take a little lime first of all for us, with the 
authorities of the Inland Revenue, to thresh out our 
differences. We had better do that first, and I 
apprehend it will take perhaps ten days to do that. 

1280. (C/iaij'mftM.) How soon may we have the 
return ? — Very soon after that — in a fortnight I should 
think wc should be able to do it. I understand that 
the return you want is a comparative return between 
the two methods, showing by how much the Irish 
consumption, or the consumption for each country, 
differs under the one method and the othei- method. 

1281. {Mr. Sexton.) Showing the effect of the two 
methods upon export, import, balance, revenue, and 
consumption per head in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land? — Quite SO} but I do not know whether you 
ouderstaud that the new inquiry of the Inland Revenue 
has been directed solely to tbe one article of tobacco. 

1282. I am speaking solely of tobacco ? — I mean it 
la not all the articles named in those two tables. 

withdrew. 



Mr. A. Milnbb re-called and further examined. Mr, A. 

Muner. JOtiter. 

Tobaccoi 1283. (Mr. Sexton.) Who conducted these recent 1284. Have yon asked the English manufacturei's lotaw: 
inquiries? — Mr. Steele really bad it all in his hands ; how much they export to Leland? — Yes, we have trade, 
it was done by tbe excise officers. The information is asked them all round. 

entirely derived from lie manufacturers. We liave 1286. For the financial year? — ^Tes, for the financinl 
asked the Irish manufacturers how much they have year; they have taken enormous pains about it. 
exported to England and Scotland, and vice versa. 1286. Did they give you details or totals? — Totals. 

That is the basis upon which we have proceeded, jnst 1287. Onlytotds? — tiiink only totals. Each gives 
as we did with the beer. his own totals. - . 

G 3 
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1288, Each gave you just cue figure? — (J/r. 
Sieelc.) Tiscy wei'e taken from their lx)oks. 

1289. Bill what diil tht-y gii'c you — one figure foi' 

the year, showing the total of their export? — Yes. 
(J/r To each country. 

129U. Wheu were these figures givt-u — witliiii the 
la-st few weeks ? — Mouths ; the last time I was here 
we had recch-ed a lot of them, biitnot all, aud we gave 
you theu au approximate account of the results ; but, 
as I said then, we wero not ready. Now, ns far as the 
retunas from the manufacturers ai'c eutieevned, I believe 
wc have, them all complete. 

1291. Is the iiiformatioii given subject to the same 
pletlge os the information with regnnl to beer? — That 
wonld ho implied in any case, I think. 

1292. I suppose there is no objection to tell us trho 
the mauufacturei's were, though you may Jiot state the 
figuras? — We have all the roouiitaclurcr.s — we have 
taken them all. 

1293. How many of them are there in Irehiud ? — 
I think the whole number is 522 altogether in the 
United Eliugdora. 

1294. And you Imve applied to them all, have you ? 
—We have applied to them all. 

{Mr. Steele.) There are only about 32 in Ireland. 

1295. {Mr. Sexton.) There is so much conflict ou 
this jxaint that I shouUl like to ask you in conclusion, 
whether you think the permit system could be applied 
to the tobacco trade witliout much inconvcniencti or to 
the main bulk of it in relation to the manufacture? — 
{Mr. Milner.) i'es, I should think it might. Of 
course, I do not like putting anj-tUing ou traders that 
is not necessary for revenue purposes if I can help it, 
considering how much we have to harry them. 

1296. But if there were no other satisfactory way of 
determining the partition of the revenue I suppose it 
would invoiveno greater iiicouveuieuce than it does in the 
spirit trade, would it ? — Tes, I flunk it would. I 
think I should be inclined to take the word of the 
traders ; perhaps they might agree to let us examine 
their books ; that is conceivable. 

1297. There might be an examination of the books 
by those concerned on either side, yon think ? — Tes. 

1298. But you would be disposed to take tlieir 
certificate back by an examination of their books as 
sufficient evidence of the amount of the export, would 
you ? — I think so. 

1299. {The O'Conor Don!) Referring to the 
return which Mr. Sexton referred to at the beginning 
of your examination, this return of the income tax 
giving the amount of the assessment on lands, houses, 
rtulways, and other property from the year 1814, do 
you know the return ? — Tes, I have it here. 

1300. Does the first column of that retui'n include 
the metropolis? — ^Tes, the item is very uoimporUtul, of 
course; but the metropolis is included in the ffist 
colonin. 

1301. I see iu the year 1832 there is an asterisk. 
Between 1851 and 1852 there was a drop, and there 
is a note : “ The decrease in the volnation did not 
“ arise from the actnal diminution in value, but from u 
“ (Mereuce in the mode of stating the accounts by 
“ reason of which properties which have been pre- 
“ viously included under the head of lands were 
“ classified under other heads.” What are those 
properties, and under what other heads were they 
included ?— I nm soiTy to say I did not look that up. 
I do not remember. 

1302. Is the eolninn the gross valuatiou of the 
lands? — This is the valuation, the gros-s assessment. 

1303. Have you got your last report before you ? — 
Tes. 



ISfrl. Will you look at page 36, “Asstasmeut on 
lands.” I see theit? that the assessment for England 
and Wales for the year 1893 was 40,804,6191. ? — Yes. 

1805. That does not agree with the return which 
you have given which is 41,000,000/. ? — It does not. 

1306. "What is the rca.soD of the difforoiice? — The 
reason of the diiFei'cnce is that in this tabic we hare 
included with lands certaioi payments in the nature of 
tithe, not being tithe reutchnrge, which are excluded 



in the figure.^ that you quoted from our annual retm-ii. Mr.i. 
Our iu.-itructhm was to follow the basi.s of the older miner. 
mcmorjmduiii in prejsiring this memormidum. In sNov.i»i, 

order Co ilo that wc had to iudude with lauds certain , 

. , f. • , • . tneoraetai. 

iKiymeiits m the nature oi utlies auuiuutiug to bettvofii itssessacrt' 
2(K),0(K)/. aud 3<X),00U/. a j’car wloirlk were iiiclutled in 
the oilier juemoraudtuu, but which strictly ouglit not 
to have been iuelndeil under hinds ; and to chat extent 
otir annual return and the statistical abstract is more 
correct than this luemoraudiiia. But Jis I say, it is all 
between 200,0(X)/. ami 300,000/. a year. If you look 
at the appendix to our Inlaud Ileveiiue Reiiort, 
page 32, you tvill see that in a momi-iit. 

1307- 111 the first column is the gross asses-smeut to 
income fax ? — T’es. 

1308. That is practically the rent, is it not? — Tes, 
ill England aud ycotlaml it is rent. 

1309. Then may we take it that this first table 
shows the increase or diminution of rent in Eugiuml 
or Scotland in those successive years ? — Yos. 

1310. Will you look at Jiage 36 of your amiual 
report. Y^ou allude there to the <lecreose in the value 
of laud in the diffetrent countries, aud auioug.st others 
you liave a decrease iu Ireland, and you say, “ The 
“ decrease in L’elaud is stated to be due to tlio new 
“ poor-rate valuation ” ? — Yes. 

1311. What is that; has tltere lieen any new poor- 
rate valuation iu Irehmd? — There c“amiot be a new poor- 
rate valuation. It is au error. There must be some 
change in the valuation, of course, but there is no 
geneinl new valuation, 

1312. I <liil not understand what was meant by 
“ new valuatiou ” ; you .'ay thei’e is none ? — ^No. 

1313. {Lord Welby.) In .some of the evidence Spiri6«iri 
given stress has been laid ou the very lai-ge amount of 

spirit duty which is paid iu Ireland tis compurwl with 
the duty ou lieer which the Englislimaii geinsrally pays. 

Is there not another way of looking at it ? Would 
you agree in this form of stating it ; the i>opulatioii of 
England anti the population of Ireland, I think, is, us 
Mr. Sexton put it, something like 6 ‘4 to 1. If you 
take the whole of tho revenue |uii<l ou drink by 
England and Ireland respectively, mimely, spirits and 
beer together, I make it that the English contribution 
is 18,439,000/. and the Irish contribution is 2,733,000/. 

The proportion betsveen those two gives a slightly 
greater excess to the English consumer, namely, 

6’7 to 1 as against 6 '4 to the other in proportion to 
population. I ivill not ask you to assume the figures, 
but, subject to correction ou that do you admit 
that that is a fair statement ? — Yes, I think so, from 
that point of view. 

1314. That is to say, when you take the whole 
contribution of the Englishman aud the Irishman to 
the drink duties, the proportion which appears so 
very heavy against Ireland when it is confined to the 
spirit dudes is practically equalised ? — You mean that 
the two countries contribute in about the same 
proportion to the drink duties ns a whole. 

1315. Tes ? — That seems to be so. 

1316. {Sir David Barbour.) The same propordou 
pel' head of the populndon, I understand ? — ^Tes, the 
same proportion per head. 

1317. {Lord Welbi/.) A good deal of stress was 
Ifud upon the fact that at different times income tax 
might be taken as a good test. Do you happen to 
recollect that the last time when these matters were 
brought fonvard in Parliament Mr. Gladstone, in 
making his shitcmeut, alluded to the income-tax, but 
he specially spoke of it as a test of a very imperfect and 
unaatisfiietory character, and therefore he gi-ouped 
along with that the subjects of valuation and of death 
duties ?— I do not remember that he said that. 

1318. It is within my recollecdon, and I am only 
calling your attention to it, because I think perhaps a 
Mtde too much stress bus been laid upon the import- 
ance which lias been placed upon the income-tax alone 
as a test I want to put one question on the subject 
of the error in the spiiit ilnties. Before 1859 there 
was a trade iu the export of spirits from Ireland to 
England, was there not?— Yes. 
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jftVMT 1319- Wlifn the diiticB different? — Ye>^. 

— ’ 1320. And llieii T supjwso -«ijnrita wore exported 

* Kuv. IS 94- mnij.,. bond or upon re-jjnyuieiit of duty ? — Not 
Spirit duty. nece.H^^inly mider liond. 

1.321. But oil rc-[jft vnieutofduty ? — On I'u-iMynioni nr 
nil oxtra pniTm.-iit. If thi-y wi-re tiikou from tUe 
1‘tmiitry wliicli hnd n lower nitv of duty tlioy [jiiid the 
dilliTi'iico on leaniig, nnd in tlio opposite cast- there 
would 1 h- fi ro-paynieiil of tlio difference iietweeu the 
rftte.s, 

1.322. Therefore while the duties were different in 
li^51-58 I Biipposo yon woiihi luive an iiccurnfe state- 
ment of the lunounl of duly l»aid on spirits exported 
from Ireinml, would you not? — You enu have on 
iiocuiitte stritomont of the amount of spirits eon.suiued 
in C'liidi conntry, hecitubu the diffureut rate of duty 
.show.s it. 

132.3. Bnt would you not he able to wv how lunch 
was at-liKilly expoiti'd from Lvlaml ? — Tos, you could 
infer it. 

1824. If J'oii took that as the bitsis under that 
retarn wliicli you have hnndwi round in munuscript, I 
Bi'o that in the first year of the new system the balance 
exported is 730,000 gallons ? — Yes, between 700,000 
and 800,000 gallons. 

1325. Wuiild not a comparison brtwi*en the Itwt 
year of ihe old system and the first year of the new he 
Foroe clue as to whether at the commenreinent of tho 
new 8y.steni the returns were fairly accurate ? — Yes, I 
think it would. 

1326. (*S'i> David Df/rhour.) I tliink yon said that 
the tax.ation on spirit was compnrutivaly high nnd on 
beer comjianitiieiy low, did you not?— -It Is much 
higher on spirit in proportion to tho value of tho 
article, or in proportion to tlic quantity of alcohol. 

1327. So that tlie Irishman who diiiiks spiidt jinya 
mono taxation Ilian tho Englishman who drinks beer, 
other things luiing equal ? — Yes. 

1328. But the Englishman who drink.s spirit and 
not beer is subject to the same disadvantages a.s the 
Irishman ? — ^Ye.s. 

1329. If then you wanted to adjast the incidence 
of taxation fairly the mljnstment would have to he 
between the spirit-drinking man nnd the beer-drinking 
man, and not ncccasarily between the Irishman and 
tho Engiisliman ? — No. 

1830. And tluit conld only bo done, I suppose, by 
, lowering the duty on spirits and raising the duty on 
beer ?— 5 do not know of any other way. 

1331. Even after tlint had lieen done there would 
be a certain inequality, because the teetotaller, whether 
he was on Irishman or an Englishman, would not pay 
anything ? — No, he gets off now. 

1332. Unleas you put a special tax on him? — 
Just so. 

1333. Doo.s not that rather point to tho conclusion 
that if you raise revenue by patting a duty on arrieles 
of consnniptiOD, the taxation ncessorily falls with a 
certain amount of inequality on tlie different members 
of the community, according us they do or do not 
consume the article, or os they consume a larger or 
smaller quanti^ ? — Yes, unless yon were to tax a 
universal article of consumption. 

18S4. And that might not be consumed by every- 
body in the eame proportion, so that there etiU would 
be inequality? — No. 

1335. {Sir Thmnaa Sutherland.) Has not the 
object, both In the taxation of beer and spirits, been 



to extract tlic utmost amount of revenue out of the 
consumption ? — ^Tes. 

1336. So iliat it would he impossible to apply an 8 Not, le u, 
equality of taxation (o the two? — From a purely Spirit duty, 
revenue potni. of view, nf conrs**, it wotdd be miiJiicns. 

13.;7. (.Vr. I stipijosc you are aware that 

althoiigli ive do not pay the aninc tax on dogs in 

Ireland ns in Eugland, we do pay a dog tax ? I am 

not otiicially aware of it. There Is n local tax, I 
believe, of 2». 6rf. a dog, but it is not paid to the 
Exchequer, nor have we anything to do with it. 

1338. (ChairiHan.) I should like to ask you a inconwUxi 
question upou ft matter of some large figures. Will 

you look tu the reiuru which you have in your hands, 
which bos been prcimi-ed under tlie authority of the 
Board ? Tho increase of nssesmient of lands and 
hou-ses, taken together, us between 1862 ami 1893, 
first of all in Ireluud, is about wlmi per cent. ? — Laud 
and hou-si's l-okcn together between 1862 and 1893? 

1339. Yes, I have the figures here. They are 
about twelve millions and a quarter in 1862 niid'nboiit 
thirteen milliniiKnud a half in 1893 ? — Yes. 

1340. That gives a total, I think, of about 11 pur 
cent., does if not? — I'es. 

1341. The increase iu the aiyiessment of lauds and 
hoases in G-n«t Britain during the same time ia 
hi-iween 110 millions and 189 miUiuua, as 1 have it, if 
you will be kinil enougii to verify it ? — Yea. 

1342. So that tho increase lu the assessment of 
Irish land and homiefi in those years ia about 
lllKTcent., and in Great Britain itis7l percent.? — 

Yes. 

1343. Or between five and a half or six times as 
much in Great Britain os in Ireland increase ? — Yes. 

1344. Can yon give me the same figures for 
Schedule D. ? Can you give rao the assessment under 
Schedule I), in 18G2 in Ireland and also in Great 
Britain, and the assessment under Schedule P.in 1893 
in both couDtrins ? — t will pnt them in in nuswer to 
the question : I cannot give them to you at this 
moment. 

1345. Can yon ronghly give ns at this moment tho 
por-centage ? — I could not give that even ronghly 
without referring to my tables. 

1346. But the increase is vastly more ia Grem. 

Brituin, ia it not, than in Ireliuid ? — Yes, hut I think 
it is not in the same proportion as the increaiic I have 
already given, but I could not say- 

1347. And you could give us, perhaps, also the 
ssessment for oil taxable pur^ioses in Great Britain 
nd Ipehand ?— Yes. certainly. 

1348. I should like to have those figures on the 
notes? — Quite so; I understand you mean ^ the 
schedules of tlio income tax ? 

1349. Lands and houses first, Schedule I), second, 
and then of all the schednies? — Between 1863 and 
now? 

1.350. Between 1862 and 1893? — Tea. 

1351. {Mr. Martin.) Does the tithe rent-charge 
payable in Ireland find its way into the Imperial ox- 
chequer ? — Do you mean whether it would be cliarged 
to income tax ? 

1352. No ; does it find its way to the exchequer in 
any way ? — do not think it does. 

1363. It is something very equivalent to the lend 
tax in England ? — The vital difference to me is that 1 
get the land tme in England, and I do not get the tithe 
rent-charge in Ireland. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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FOURTH DAY. 



Friday, 9th November 1894. 



Commiasion Room, Westminster Hall, S.W. 



Present : 



The Rioiit Hon. HUGH C 
Lord.'W'EtBT, Ct.C.B. I 

Tbc RigUt Hon. The O’Cosor Don. 

Hon. EoivAim Br..\KE, M.P. j 



f!ir£.n-. Sir Edward W. H.\uilton, 

/Inmi'ltam, 

xx^. 1354, (Cliuir.vaii.) What offico do you hold in the 
N«r. iiwi. Trensury ? — I am Assistant Seoretary to tho Treasury. 

1355. I lieliiwe you have {ireiiarod a uieEiomnduin 

which yoii hnu<i iu for the use of this Commission, in 
which von review the fionucittl relations of Great 
Britain atul Ireland from the time before the Union ; 
nml you have also made some record of the dscal 
changes that have liccu cfFecte*! since. You have 
divided your memomudmn, I think, info three parts ? 

Yes: I took the period during which Iiehind 

enjoyed ingislntive indepeudence ; then the period 
bettveen ISOU and 1S17, as reprt'seating the periwl 
durios which there were two seimrate Exchequers 
under one Legislature j and then the {>eriud sub- 
sequently to 1817 down to the preseut time. 

Reriod 1356, "Wc will take the first period first. Will you 

bettiro 178!. descrilte, if you please, the wwer of the Crown to deal 
witli tlie surplus revenue betore 1782 ?— I think it moy 
Lave been saitl to have been a coustitatioual right in 
the Crown to dispose of the snrplus revenue of Ireland 
in the last century. 

13.57. Was that modified in any way? — It was 
modified, I think it may be said, by legislation. 

1358. In 1782, how was it mwlified ? — The military 
aid of Ireliuid hud been placed on a more distiuct basts 
by an Act of the Irish Parliament passed in 1769. 
Frepoaalt ] 359. WhcQ tliat chnuge took place, liad the Govern- 
STtwtla EngLmd any special propo:^ to make us to 

ITS!. the surplus ? — I think it is clear that when legislative 
independence was granted to Ireland in 1782, they 
iiad proposals nndcr consideration for securing from 
Ireland some more direct contribution to Imperial 
expenditure ; but tliey thought it an inopportune 
moment to bring them forward. 

1360. Lord Shelburne and the Duke of Portland, I 
think, were then the authorities ? — Yes. 

1361. And they contemplated some change, but 
did not carry it out? — ^I think they contemplated 
placing the contribution of Ireland on a more direct 
and distinct basis. 

1362. That was p^e^■entcJ by the excited state of 
feeling of that date, and nothing, I think, was done ?•.— 
That is the case, I believe. 

1363. Whatwnsit that Mr. Omttun proposed then ? 
— Mr. Grattan proposed a distinct grant-in-aid of tho 
Royal Navy of 100,000/. in 1782. 

1364. W'as Hint carried ? — Yes, it was carried. 

1365. A little later, in 1783, what was the proposal 
involved which led to a good deal of debate as to 
military expenditui-e ? — There was a proposai.relating 
10 the number of troops borne on the Irish establish- 
ment, which were 12,000, I think, at that time, end 
the number that might be withdrawn for temporary 
service oot of the country. 

1366. Mr. Grattan oppo.sed the change, did he not? 
—No, Mr. Grattan did not oppose that change. 



E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 

Charles E. Martin, Esq. 

J. E. Redmond, Esq., M.P. 

Tuom.as Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, Secretary. 

K.C.B., culled and examined. SirS.w. 

13G7- He opposed the change to reduce the clinrge ? x.CJ. 
— Yes ; that was a year later, I think. »No*.m 

1368. And Mr. Grattan commuudod a majority, did 

he not? — Yes, that is so. forfonw- 

1369. (3/r. 5e.Wo».) I believe the Irish Parlinuient 
agreed to the proposal thatn ceriain number should be 
avaHaWo for sendee out of Irolnml ? — Yes. 

1370. (CAa/maa.) Then shortly uftenvardsnfiuan- Comn^ 
cinl proposal came before tbe authorities both in 
England nud Ireland, I Ihiuk, with reference to the 
commercial relations between the t\70 counlries ? — 

Yes, there was a proiioanl by the English Govermeat 
in connexion with tbe commcrcuil pruposiils. 

1371. That pro[K>mI was not carried through, was 
it ? — It was not curried through (though it >vas origi- 
nally accepted by the Irish Parliament) in consetpieuca 
of the alterations which Avere mode in the resolutions 
by the British Parliament. Owing to the alterations, 
the Irish Parliament rejected the entire proposal. 

1372. Those alterations were made, were they not, 
by the British Parliament in compliance with strong 
pres-sure from the commercial interests in England ?— 

Yes, that was so. 

1373. Then the proposiil of a contribution which ' 
was made later, exercised great attention on the |>art 
of both the English and Irish Government, I think ? 

— That was the only proposal for placing the contri- 
hntioD of Ireland on a more distinct and definite 
basis. 

1374. That was not after tbe commercial proposals, 
was it? — No, in connexion with the commercial 
proposals. 

1373. It was not after the defeat of the commercial 
proposals ? — No ; these commercial resolutions under- 
went so great a change in the British Parliament that 
they then becamo very nnocceptahle to Ireland, and 
the consequence was that the whole of them dropped, 
along with this proposal of Mr. Pitt’s, ^at there 
should be a distinct contribntton from Ireland towards 
the expenses. 

1376. So that both the proposals came to nothing, 
both the commercial and the financial proposals ? — 

Yes. 

1377. How after that stood the question of the 
miliiai'y establishment in Ireland ? — I think it may be 
said that no change took place in the military establish- 
meat between 1785, when the resolutions were 
dropped, until the French War broke out in 1793, 
and then there was a move made in the direction ol 
getting a larger contribution, dii'ectly and indirectly, 
out of Irelaud. 

1378. Did that affect the naval expenditure, or the 
military expenditnre only ? — I think it must be said 
to be military expenditure. 

1379. Whet wasthercsult of thstmovement ? — The 
result of that movement was, of course, that an enor- 
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MIXTTTF.S OF EVrDnXCE. 



Sir s. n". moiis military exi«nditnre was imposed on Irolnnd 
‘lurin'; tlie Inst soven yenrs of last roiitury. 

— 13tl0. Y‘111 sny " euormous” } it roally wns rery 

jSoT^K intleoil, was it uot? — Yos, it ■n’lis very 1ar};e. 

h'expen- couvsp lilt' diflipijlty I have line] is to try anil ascer- 
tain how much of tjiiit brge im ivaseil espetidiiure 
wiu dne to the hVerteh War, anil how much was due 
to the ictemal ilisturbauces of Ireland, 
irijh 13S1. You L-iive {rfven iu yoiir pujKr, at |mge 4, a 

table, I think, showing the Irish Revemii'and expeatU- 
“tiire, turn fi-oiii 1782 lUnvu to the Uuiou?— Yus. 

1TS2-1B00. jgfj2. ’I’nble, while showing a revenue of from 

1.000. 000/. up to 2,000,000/., and Anally in 1800 to 

3.000. 000/., has to be balAiiced itgniiut an expenditnro 
for many years of about the same as the rcv’cnue, but 
in the lost years ginng a deAcit uf 2,000,000/. or 

3.000. 000/. ?— Tliat is so. 

1383. What does the careful examination of this 
Table show ; what two fiicts do you elicit from it ? — 
I elicit fnim it that the expenditui'C was largely in 
excess of the revenue r.aised, and that that huge 
expenditure was due to two main causes, one, the 
war with France, and the otiicr, the disturbances in 
Ireland. 

1394. In the first 10 or 11 years the finance of 
Ireland xvtis good in that respect; there was a slight 
surplus, was there not ? — I think it may be said that 
the account was just about balanced. 

1385. But in the last .six or seven years there was 
a very heavy deficit ? — Yes, a heavy deficit. 

138U. Is tliere any one particular year that you 
would wish to call attention to, or two years together, 
that illustrate that very much? — No; I think that 
the two principal features to be borne in mioil are 
that 1703-04, that is tlio year of the outbreak of (he 
French War, was the first year in which this extra- 
ordinary military expenditure was incurred, and 
tliat from the year 1707-08 most also betaken into 
account the expenditure in respect of the Bebellion 
in Ireland. 

1387. Tlip military expenditure during diaso seven 
or eight years would luive been only alwut 1,500,000/. 
had it been according to tlie farmer normal condition, 
would it not? — Yes, that is, I think, a fair estimate. 

1888. Wherea-s ns a matter of fact it is nearly 

21.000. 0(X)/. ? — Tps, that is so. 

ieeooDW 1389. Piiasing from the ex^ienditimc to the aocumn- 
lation of debt, can you give us any salient figures 
compiring the firrt years, the years of peace, ivitli the 
last years ? — It tvill lie seen from the table.s given 
in the paper that while daring the first twelve 
•oars it may bo said that there was comparatively 
ittle increase of debt, yet during the last few years 
the increase \vos cnarmoos. The aggregate increase 
amniinted to nearly 27,000,000/. 

I39U. The. aggregate increase having been nothing 
to Speak of down to 1793 became 25,000,000/., I tliink ? 
— I make out tliat the total increase during those 13 
years — or during the time of the Grattan Parliament 
—the Irisli debt was increased by 26,623,000/. 

1391. {Mr Sextm.') And during all the period from 
the establishment of the Irish Parliament up to the 
outbreak of the French War it was only about 

1.000. 000/. ?— That is so. 

1392. {Chairman.) Then as to the unfunded debt, 
was there any very large iucreose at the same time in 
that? — I was speaking of the fimded and unfunded 
together. It was 25,500,000/. on the funded, and 

1,000,000/. or 1,250,000/., roughly speaking, on the 
unfunded debt; that makes a total of 26,500,000/. 
and 26,750,000/. 

1393. Passing from those figures, could yon tell us 
wbat the proportion of the population of Grwt Britain 
and Ireland was at the time of the Union ? — The 
Commission mil kindly understand that I have got at 
present no authentic figure from the Eegistrar-Genernl. 
1 am not sure whether it is not already before the 
Commission, because the Registrar-Gene^ promised 
to make some calculations. I think the Commission 
ore aware that in those days there was no census taken, 
but according to the best authorides which I have 

A S6510. 



«ii.<nilted I put the n'spective populations of the two sirS n- 
kingdoms n( 10,.500,000 for Grant Britain and 

6,000,(100 for Irplamt. 

1394. Pnicticnlly very nenrlv two to one? Yes ®No^9i. 

two to one. Botaiive 

1395. TIic revenue at the .■^nie lime of Great 
Brituiu was bow much ? — It mar lx- put ilown at the 
time ot (he Tnioii at about31,5O0,C0O/. and Ireland at 
shorn 3.000, (K)i>/. 

1396. That is in the proportion of about 104 to 1 ? 

—Yes, of about lOJ to 1. 

1397. So tlmt tbe revenue per liead of the populatiou 
at that time was how much in Gicat Britain ?— 
According to that the revenne per head of tbe popula- 
tion of Great Britain was just about 3/., and in 
Ircbmd alwui 12f. per bend. 

1398. (Lord fVelby) May I sivy that you make 
that calculation nlway.s with a reserve that tlie popula- 
tion of Irolaml in so uncertain ? — Yes, I only taka 
those rough llgui'C.s of 10,500,000 and 5,000,000. 

1399. {Hr. Sexton.) Tlie British population is 

O'icci'taiiiecl by census, is it uot? Yes. 

1-100. {Chairman^ Taking the figures uf expend]- UeUiire 
ture which yon Umc given us, thn proportion of **^w“"* 
British to Irish expenditure was about 8 to 1, was it *" 
not? — Yes. 

1401. Now taking you to the debt— the funded 
and unfunded debt (it is uot worth ilistinguisliing 
them) at the Uuitin of Great Britain and Ireland was 
how much?— A little over 16 to 1. 

1402. But how much was it in figures ? — It was 
4-10,500,000 in Great Britain and 28,600,000 in 
Ireland. 

1403. The proportion being obout what ?— A little 
over 15 to 1. 

1404. There is also besides the ri^ular debt the 
annuity debt, but does tbat effect the question verv 
much ? — Not very materiahj, but the capital value of 
annuities which depend on actuarial calculations ought 
not to be lost sight of. 

1405. The figures ore 23,000,1)00/. odd to a million 
and n third about ? — Yes, 1,250,009/. 

1406. Taking tbe nnniml charge connected with the 
debt at that time for Great Britain, it was how ranch ? 

— It was 21,300,000/. odd, and iu Ireland about 
1,250,000/. 

1407. The projKirMons being wlint? — About 17 to 1. 

1408. May we say that that ^vas tbe porifion finan- 
cially of Irdand at the time of the Union? — Y’es, 
relative]}' to Great Britain. 

1409. Then the Union was proposed, I believe, in in 

1799 and 1800 ?— Yes. mral, 

I-IIO. Wbat were in outline tbe financial proposals ? p?„SSS?** 
— That Great Britain and Ireland were to contribute In Xci ot 
towards the joint exj>enditiu-e or wliat may be called 
imperial expenditure, in the respective proportiona of 
15 to 2; and that each country should defray the 
charges in respect of il.s own debt previously incurred. 

1411. The first proposal for the Union failed, did 
it not ? — The first propr>snl failed in Ireland. 

1412. Thesecond proposal was earned, was it not? 

—Yes. 

1413. The second proposal, so far os finance was 
concerned, was practically the same as the first 
proposal, was it? — It was the same in principle. 

1414. Can you tell us what Lord Castlerei^h said 
during the debate in Ireland as to the financial proposal 
in 18110 ? Will you be so good os to give the Commis- 
sion the principle of the fiuancial arrangement as he 
described it ? — I tldnk the most important part of his 
statemeut was the bads apon which he made the 
calculation of the respective contribntioas towards the 
imperial cx^wnses of the two countries. He took 
the avej-age annual value of imports and exports in 
the two countries, and he took the average onnuol 
value of dutiable articles consumed in thn two countries. 

Then he took the average of the two proportions, 
which he mode out to be as nearly os possible 7^ to 1, 
and those were tbe proportions which he proposed, end 
which were eveutuolly carried in the Act ot Union. 

11 
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SirS.W. HIS. That double t-alculHtion of tiie imports iiud 
^xTcbT' on tlie one fide mid of the eoiijiimptiou of 

oNoTImu diitiiiWft jiriu-lf*s on the uiher, was the basis of the 
— ^ liauncuil iiiTiiugeiueut of liie Union, wns it ( — That 

LXblt#l in -- 
Irliih IVIi*- so- 

Hlg. (JJr. Sejiaii.) Un\o you been able to tiud 
proposal! In his figures verified by any public records of the period, 
p'lUoa simply in bis speccli ? — Tlie calculations 

are to oe found in his memoirs, but how they -were 
nuulo 1 cannot saviU-fiuitoly. The conclasion which I 
was led to form on rcuding the notice of them in his 
memoirs was, that some special calcnhuion was made 
ad Itoc. 

1417. But then- is no record of that in the accounts 
of till' period, is there ? — No. 

1418. {Chuirman) Taking tbo7i to 1 as the Imsis, 
tUi-n-were some \ery important netaiLs, I believe, one 
KS to the dubt. Will you psplnin that to the Com- 
luisaion ? — ^The main principle was timt while Great 
Britain aud Ireland should each bear the charms of 
their respective debts incurred prior to the Union, 
thereafter they shoulil contribute in their own propor- 
tlon-s towanU tlie debt incurred jointly for both 
countries. 

141fl. Then as to the j-ithi* aud the iVths division, 
%vus that to be. ca[>ablo of revision ? — Yes, that was to 
be capable of revision at tbo end of 20 years. 

1420. Then with respect to uiiv possible surplus, 
what provision was made ? — An frish surplas might 
be applied in one of several ways — in remission of 
tjvxation, to local pnrpose-s, in making good a deficiency 
of Irish revenue in time of peace, or building up a reserve 
fund to relieve Ireland’s contribution in time of war. 

1421. He contemplated also further loans, I think. 
How were they’ to be dealt with ? — According to the 
strict interpretation or most oatiind interpretation to 
place upon the Articles of Union, It would appear that 
what was contemphited by the framers of the Union 
was, that the debt should be jointly incurred, and that 
the charge thereafter should be in the respective pro- 
portions of 15 to 2 ; but, as I point out later on in 
my memorandum, it was impossible to work that 
BTStem and at the same time carry out the terms of 
the Act of Union. 

1422. There was a very sanguine possibility hinted 
at, I think, by Lord CsaUoreagh, that the debt might 
he extinguished, was there not?— Yes, it was the 
British debt, 1 think, that he thought might be 
materiallj diminished. 

1428. And not the Irish debt ? — I do not think that 
came out very strongly, but I think it was generally 
thought that the British debt might come down very 
materially. 

1424. In the event of the debt being extinguished, 
was any change to be made in the financial arrange- 
ments ? — I think what was contemplated was that the 
dubt of Great Britain would come down to the pro- 
portion of 15 to 2, and in that case there seemed 
to be no reason why any separate financial arrange- 
ments should be kept up, aud why the t^es sho^d 
not be indiscriaiiuately levied and, in fact, the two 
Exchequers consolidate. 

1425. Going into the financial calculations, Lord 
Cnatlcreagh gave it oa his opinion, 1 believe, that the 
arrangement was beneficial to Ireland, did be not ? — 
Yes, that was apparently his view at the rimp 

1426. Will yon give the Oommission the large 
figures upon which he based that view ? — He made a 
cdculation, taking a year of war like 1799, that the 
expenditure in Great Britain had been 32,750,000 to 
5,500,000/. in Ireland, and he showed that, this 
expenditure been met by the two countries in the 
Union proportion of 15 to 2, Great Britain’s share 
would have been somewhat greater, and Ireland’s 
sliare somewbnt less ; in fact, he made ont according 
to those calculatioiLs, of course on the assumption that 
the war expenditure would continue at the same rate 
jts it was in 1790, that Ireland would have saved 
about 050,000/, 



1427. (.l/r. .S'c4'/oH.) Ireland’s exiienditnrc in that fflri. ip. 
veiir having included the whole cost of the Rebellion ? 

—Yes. that is so. 

142s, {^Choinnan.) Tlieu ns to the peace establish- ° ** *- 
incut, what did he dii? — Then In- took the peace T)«b«ue»iB 
estaUi-hment anil he made a roiigli calculation 
iicconiing to which he thought that the peace establish- on liiiMw!ii 
ment of Givnt. Britain might be put at 7,.500,00f)/. and 
that of Irelaml at 1,500,0011/.. and if that 9,000,000/. 
were borne in the resjKctivc proportions of 15 to 2, it. 
would likewise have given Ivclaud a relief of some- 
thing approaching 500,000/., (441,000/. his calcuhition 
wag) ; but of course those ore purely hypothetical 
figures on the ^rt of Lord Caatlereagh. 

1429. After a long debate I^ord (^tlereogh’a n-so- 
lutious were cnrrieil by u huge majority, were they 
not ? — That is so. 

1430. Aud that, I think, was foUoweil by a debate 
in Coimnittee, in which Mr. Speaker Eo.stor made a 
very fiuuoiu? speech ? — Yes, it was a speech of very 
gi'eat. note. 

1431. What was the main finaudiil objection which 
lie took to Lord Custlercagh’s calcnlationa ? — Ho 
thought that Lend CustU*n*agh’s cnlculntiou.-. were 
ba-^e J upon great fidludes, and that instcnil of Ireland 
being likely to gmn under the Uniuu arrongementA 
financially she would become nmch more heavily 
burdened. 

1432. He referred to tbe debt arrangements also, 

T think ?— Yes, he did so. Ho made out that in the 
sis years ending 1799 tbe British debt had been 
increased by 186,000,000/., while at the some time 
the Irish debt bail been inureased by 14,000,000/. 

The liabQities, therefore, he pointed out, of the two 
kingdoms had been augmented by 200,000,000/. 

Ireland’s share of these joint liubilitiet uudar tiu! 

Union proposals (viz, ^-ths) would have been 
23,530,000/. instead of 14,000.000/. which was the 
actual amount incurred in IrelmJ. 

1433. After the debate in Committee the next 
important debate was on tbe. third roadiug, I believe, 
when Mr. Grattan made a great speech ? — Yes. 

1484. Can you give tho Commission nuy lending 
figures contained in Mr. Grattan’s speech ? — Ho like- 
wise took exception to Lord Co.stlereagh’s statements. 

He pointed out that Lord Castlereogb bud statel tha 
Irish revenues for the year at tbe lime of the Union 
to be about 2,600.000/., and willi that figure there 
had been a margin of revenue over normal peuee 
expenditure; but be further pointed out that thin 
margin had disappeared, because Lord Castlereagh 
bail arbitrarily estimated the establishment at 1,500,000/. 
and not 1,000,000/. I have not been able to verify 
Lord Costlercagh’s figures. They appear- to have 
beeu very hypothetical, and so I do not think I should 
attach any great importance to them myself. 

1435. {Mr. Savton.) Tho figures, I think, were 
never examined by a Committee of either Pai-lioment? 

— 1 believe not : there is no trace of how Lord Cauile- 
reagh got his figures — at least, I cannot find any. 

1436. {Chairman^ Tha measnre pas.sed through 
tbe House of Commons, I believe, and then was 
discussed in the House of Lords, but not at such great 
length? — No. In the Irish House of Lords, you 
mean? 

1437. Yes, I am speaking of the Irish Parliament. 

But there was a famous protest, was there not ? ^Yes, 

that is BO. 

1438. Which is very remarkable, is it not ? Wall, 

it states the case very fully from the Lrish point of 
view. It may be a httle exaggerated in pla^ j but 
I have given it at length in my paper. 

1439. Have you compared at all the anticipations 
in that protest with the outcome ?— I think I did at 
one time, but I do not think I could give tiie Com- 
mission the results at this moment, because I hove 
forgotten how I worked up the calculations. 

1440. Was it your impression that there was great 
force in that protest? — I think they were more msarly 
right than Lrord Castlereagh was in his forecast. 
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SirJ-H'. l-hl. I>o you Lappeii to koow wlio drew up that 
^i“r »“■ prctti'ht ? — No, I !im afraid I do uot. 

' 1442. (Mr. Se.’ifoii.') It .vaa signet], I tkiuk, lit 

a Hot, 13 5^ oni“-flffh of the whole minibei- wljo voted in the 
DebatMin division, wa!? it not? — Yes, by 20 peers. 

(Chairmun) Tiie Aet of Union passed in 
,m aiwial luoiifii ? Do you romember ? — The luldrese 

irt'oj approving t.ho terms tif the Union was voted by both 
Union. Ii-ish Ilouses in March IROO. 

1444. And it came before the British Parliament in 
^liament. April, I think? — Yes, after thti adilress had bticn 

received from the Irish Parliament. 

1445. Mr. Pitt made a long financial speech, I 
think ? — Yes, he explaineil the financial pro\d.sions in 
a long speech with the other protisions of the treaty 
of Union. 

1446. Is there any part of his speecli wliieh, from a 
financial point of ^iew, yon wi.sli particnlarly to refer 
to? — I think, perhaps, the most remarkable part was 
that he evidently himself felt that, hot for the differ- 
ence in the two debt charges, an amalgamaldon at that 
time of lioth the Escheqiiers wonldhave been rightly 
proposed I think that dearly comes out. 

1447. Which amalgamation ? — The amalgamation 
of the two Exchoquera which was eventually con- 
templated under certain circumstances in the Act of 
Union. I think that would have been proposed at the 
time, had it not been for the very great difference 
betwet'^ii the 1-c.spectivc debt charges of the two 
countries. 

1418. The Departmental amalgamation. But 
would that have included uniformity of taxation ? — I 
take it so. 

1449. You think tlmt was Mr. Pitt’s meaning, do 
you? — Tes; my general impressiou is that he would 
have proposed financial uniformity for the two countries, 
b.ad it not been for the great difference relatively of 
the respective debt charges. 

1450. Sc,vton) What it would have included 
would have liMii [lowur hi the Imperial Parliament to 
deen-e uniformity of taxation, I .suppose? — Ya». 

1451. (Chairi)uiit.') I need not go through the 
history with you and stages of the Act of Union 
Bill in the Britisli Parliament, but it wa.s adopted 
pi-actically without cbiuigc, was it not ? — That i.s so. 

1452. And came into force ? — Yes. 

w"* 7Ui 145il. Will yon give us in summary the terms of 
Arttela the financial urrungemoiits us setout in the 7th section 
of the Act of Union ? — Yes. 

1454. (Mr. Sexton.) And in connexion with that 
I tliink it would be convenient if you dealt now with 
ft matter to which yon havo jdready referrwl, namely, 
what In yoirn opinion is the reason why it hecaiue 
impraclicftlilcq o& the Union arrangciiicnta worked out, 
to treat the debts as joint debts ? — Yes, I will do so, if 
yon would like that now. Perhaps I might briefly 
refer to the various provisions in the seventh article in 
the Treaty of Union. The first subsection of the 
seventh article provided that the interest and sinking 
fund of the debts which had been incurred by Great 
Britain and Ireland previously to the Union were to 
continue to be separately defrayed by each kingdom. 
It then pi-ovided that for the next 20 years the two 
countries should contribute to the imperial expenditure 
in the proportions of 15 to 2, or 74 to 1 j or perhaps 
a better way of stating it is in the proportions pei' 
cent, of 88 • 24 for Great Britain, and 11 • 76 for Ireland. 
At the end of that time, unless it had been provided 
that the joint expenditure of the United Kingdom was 
to be iniiscriininately defrayed, then there might be a 
revision of the two conteibntions, and it was pointed 
ODt that the basis which Lord Casdereagh took 
might form the basis of any future revision. There 
were idternative bases pointed out : one was the 

V. respective values of British and Irish exports ; another 
was the amount of tliitiable ai-ticlcs consumed in both 
cunutilcs ; a third was the coinbiniition of tlu>se 
coEtfidcratiouB ; and a fourth allcrnative was this 

1455. The tliird one was the one which Lord 
Castlcreagh atlopted or purported to adopt, was It 



not ? — les, and the fourth was the respective incomes sirs. w. 
of eacli country as measured hy the iuconie tax, wliioii 
at that time of course did uot exist, because the — ' 
income tax only applied to Great Brilaiu. Tlien a ® 
revision was to be subsequently made ou this basis Act of 
at intervals of not more than 20 years, or less than 
seven years. I may mention that during the time of 
the separate Exchequers between 1800 ami 1817 there 
was no revision made, and I do not think there was 
any revision suggested. The Commissioners wilt see 
that there were endless inquiries made into the wovkin"’ 
of the system, yot apparently diere was no aj)ecifio 
proposal made to reduce the actual contributions 
faetweeu 1800 and 1817, though of course it would have 
been open under the terms of the Act of Union, 
because the term prescribed was a maximum period 
of 20 years and a minimum period of seven years. 

14.36. (Mr. Sc,vton.) That does not apply to the 
first period, does it ; it was only at the expiration of 
20 years, in the first instance ? — I must be mistaken, 

I beg pardon. 

1457. The flexible provision came in after the first 
twenty years ? — Yes you are quite right. Perhaps I 
might now'go through tlie other heuils of the financial 
article. The Irish revenues were to be constitotetl a 
consolidated fund on which the pre-Union debt charge 
was to be made the. first cliarge, the remainder, of 
course, being applicivble to defray Ireland’s contribution 
to the imperial expenditure. 

1458. (Mr. Sexton.) There is nothing thereabout 
other separate charges than the charges for the pre- 
Union debt, is there ?— No, but other charges were 
put into the article itself. I think it is in that 
paragraph. I was only looking, for the moment, at the 
summary. 

1459. I am pointing out to you that in the ai'ticle 
governing the disposition of the consoUdnted fund 
there is no provision for any separate charge except- 
a charge on the pre-Uuiou debt ?— That is qnite tme. 

Theu there was a provision for the disposal of any 
surplus lifter Ireland had met these respective chaigea 
out of her revenue ; but curiously enough there was 
no provision for meeting any deficit. I think it is in 
connexion -with the absence of that grovTSion that the 
great contest has been witli respect to the raising of 
debt duiing the period between 1800 and 1817, because 
it is obvious that it would have been impossible for the 
terms of the Union to Isave been carried out had 
Ireland bad no .separate power of borrowing ; for, if 
she bud ft deficit, the only way in which she could 
possibly contribute her quota was by borrowing. 

There could have been no other means of eanying 
out the terms of the Union. I tliink that is quite 
clear ; but I think it was a most rermukuble omission 
in the terms of the Union that tliat was uot cleiu-iy 
provided for. 

1460. (Chainnun.) There is uotliiug, is there, to 
show how that omission cmne about ? — No, there is 
nothing to show it certainly, and as I say, I think it 
is due to the absence of that pioririou that tliei'c has 
bean so much couteoversy about the way the debt at 
that time was raised. That, I think, was the point 
that IVIr. Sexton -mshed brought out. 

1461. (Mr. Sexton.) Might not the absence of a 
provision of that kind be accouuted for by what appears 
to have been the general expectation in the Briti^ 
mind, at any rate, of a surplus rether than a deficiency ? 

—There is no doubt that nobody anticipated or could 
have anticipated this enormons deficit, which was, of 
course, due to the tremendous! expense incurred in 
consequence of the Ei-ench War, which lasted nearly 
15 years aftenvards; but at the same time I think it 
ft most reniftvkftble oiuission to niiUce in n finuncial 
arrimgemciit of this kind, that where it was luid down 
distiuc.fly liow a surplus was to he <h'spose«l of, uo 
provixioii was nmde as to how ft deficit wns lo be met. 

14b2. Your point is that the cbiu-gos wbidi fell oa 
Ireland exceeded so much any revenue which could be, 
raised that there was no other way except to borrow ?' 
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^ contemplate.! wlien liie 

AX'.A. terms of the IJiiiou were «lrawn, bec-nueu (he fniinciA 
oNo^sM. it never for IV moment coiitcmplnted tUat Ireland 

would be saddled with this enormous cxpeDditnre. 

iCtOT. point is that it is n rctimrkaMc oioL-sir.ii tVuit, 

TthArtini, . while Ireland wa£ to be sailJled with a quota of the 
iaiperial expenditure, uothing was said to how she 
was to lueet it, if her n-venne proved insufficient. I 
admit there wa.s a provision hj which it wsa showa 
that if the debt were taise.1 in dilTcrent proporiions in 
the two kingdoms, then it was uut to be a joint but a 
separate debt : but it was very curious, I think, that 
there was no distinct piovisioii about enabling Indiuid 
to borrow sepiiately in order to meet a deficit. 

1 162a. If lltcre had l>e«m a spccitic provisiuit for 
meeting a deficit the promoters of the Bill would Uum* 
found very difficult inqulrie-s, becuusi- there woubl hiivc 
been a suggestion from the people of In-laud of wbat 
possibly might happen? — That might have hc-en the 
case, and it was hiuted at by .«evend Xrishtuen al tlie 
time. I think Mr. Grattan was one of ibcm, if I 
recollect rightly. 

14(i3. {Ckainiifin.) The omission of tliat pmvi^iou 
has been one of the greatest difficulties in dLscussioii« 
ever since, 1ms it not : — I think that is so. 

1464. Whdt is your next point? — I think I need 
not refer again fotliia extremely difficult and obscurely 
woixled provision iiliout the debt incurred .subsequent 
to tbe limu of the Union ; I pointeil out. I think, how 
the difficulty its to iuter|ireliiig it nro.se. Then ilmro 
was a (lisrincl conlingeiiey pruvidtsl for in the next 
subsectiou, which wa.s the uuiaignuiation of the two 
Exchequers if the respeitive debts of the two coim- 
tries became proportionate to tlie respective contrilni- 
tion.s to imperial ex(H-nditnre : that is to suy. if the 
British and IiuMi debts heenrae na 13 to 2, cither liy a 
reduction of the British debt or by an incre.aae of ihc 
Irish debt, in that c.'u<ethe tuo Exchequers might be 
consolidated, and taxes indiscrimiuntoly levied. 

1463. When did the coiisolidactou actiuilly take 
place? — It actually took place iu the yearlSl6, or 
rather as from the oth of January, 1617. 

1466. Before that there were four or five Com* 
mittees, i think, were there not? — Yes, there vvero 
Committees sitiiog perpetually. The first Committee 
sat in 1603; the next in 1606; there was another 
Committee iu ISLl, and that sat contimiouslv until 
ISIS. 

1467. {T/ic O' Conor Don.) May I ask you a question 
upon the point that you referred to in answer to Mr. 
Sexton about tliere being no provision to rniso a 
separate debt to meet a deficiencr of contribntion. 
Will you look at article 6, page Id; is there not to a 
certaiu extent there a provision for it, “ Provided that 
“ if at any time in raising their respective coutribu* 
“ tions hereby fixed for each country the Parlhiment 
“ of the United Kingdom shall judge it fit to raise a 
" greater proportion of such respective coutribulious in 
“ one country within the year than in the other, or to 
** setapart a greater proportion of sinking fnad for the 
<' liquidation of the whole or any part of the loan 
“ raised on account of tbe one eouutiy than of that 
“ raised on account of tbe other country, then snoh 
“ part of the said loon for the liquidation of which 
“ different provisions shall hove been uiade for tlie 
“ respective countries shall be kept distinct, and shuU 
“ be borne by each separately.” Is not that to a 
certain extent a provision? — It maybe mid to be so 
to a certain extent, but 1 do not think it cuvera mv 
my point. 'Die ordiuary inerjiretotiou to place on it 
is that if a loan of 34,OOO,UO0I. were going to bo 
raised and Great Britain was not to be saddled with 
30,000,0001. of it aud Ireland 4,000,0001. of it, then 
there might be some difference in the proportions of 
the debt charge ; but it makes no sitecial provision for 
Ireland going into tbo market and roisuig cn her 
own uccoiuit a debt by which she could discharge her 
liabilities to Great Britain. 

Actof 1468. Bnt does it not come to the some tlilnf; if 

Union. they raise a joint debt?-~l hurdly think so. My 



coaleiilioii is that that pnivision to which you are .v;,. f. r. 
referring at the present moment really has reference 
to ft joiut debt raised in different proportions. I mu 
referring to ft debt raised separately by Ireland ou " 
lier own responsibility, and ou lier own account, and 
I do nut think it can be suid thut that was provi<led ' 
for iu the Tr«aty of Union. 

1 1U9. But would not tbLs lx? nn alternntive for 
that ; it would l»- one way of meeting n deficieuiy in 
Ireland or in either comiti-y. You said there was no 
way of proviiliiig fur n deficiency r — You miglii get 
over it iu this way. The article you are referriug to 
is lids : •• Provide*! that if at any time iu nii>uig their 
“ r siiective coiilribut'.ous hereby fixed for each 
•• country the Purliameut of the Tliiitcd Kingdom 
‘‘ shall juilgi- it fit to raisi- a greater proportion of 
“ such res[n-ctivc coutributious iu one country within 
“ the year than in the other,” uud so ou. A. greater 
proportion for Iieliiud might be ni/ for Great Britain, 
the whole charge falling upon Ireland. But is not 
that rather straiuiug tlie words of that section ? 

1470. (J/r. St-i/on.) Tiie point of it appears to be 
that if a sum of money wen- raised for the joint 
service, and, if for any reason the burden of the con- 
tribution referred to iu tbe Uuiou was not put ujioii 
either country iu rcganl to it.s share of the debt, tliiit 
country should l>e held aecouutabli- for its part of the 
debt iu future so ns to protect thi- other country with 
raganl to its part ? — Yes, I think so. 

1471. It. refers to a joint dehl? — ^Tes, it refers to a 
joint <lebt, hut I was speaking of a se]>arnte debt. 

1472. (Chair/iian.) Will you kindly recur to tho 
work of those Comniittee?. What wa.s their object ? 

— Their primary object was to find out what was the 
true proiKiriioii that was due from Ireland, I think. 

1473. And that took from 18l)o to 1816, did it?— - 
Yes. 

1474. {Mr. Se.rton ) Befori- you go to the rpiesiiou 
of the Comuiittees 1 should like to ask.lnokiug, for 
iustance, to the disestabli.shmeut of tlic Irish Church 
liy the Imperial Parliament, which wa.s to be main- 
tniued for **ver by one of the articles of the Act of 
Union, have you any doubt os to tho constitution or 
power of tlie Imperial Parliament at any time during 
the 20 years which followed the Union, or at any 
time affer the Union, to revise tbe terms of tlic 
finnuciol coiitribntions ? — Certainly not. Of course 
Parliament coukl always araenrt its own Act, but I do 
not think acy proposal was definitely made, or a Bill 
iotroiluced to amend the Act of Union iu that respect 
between 1800 and 1817. I cannot find any trace of 
a jiroposal mode in Parliament to that effect. 

1473. It has been seldom mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of this question, but it appears to me to be 
obviously the way to deal with tho difficulty ns soon 
us it hetsime dear, that the ternus imposed ni>on Ire- 
land were such that no revenue she could raise would 
Batisf}' her wants? — It may, of ccurse, be held that 
Ireland was not sufficiently toxctl — tliat she did not 
raise enongh by taxes. 

1476. Does not your own resnmo of the history of 
tbe period show that additional taxation imposed 
within the period reduced the income instead of in- 
creasing it ? — I have come to the conclusion, spealting 
entirely for myself, that Ireland was taxed as heavily 
ns probably she could rca.sonab1y be expected to be 
taxed, without lending to the rcmilt which may cusuo 
trom over-taxation, that is to say, a diminished 
revenue. 

1477. There is no donbt, is ihi’re, that the Imperial 
Parliament at ruiy time after the Union conid have 
revised those terms, and dealt in that wiiy with that 
queiition f — Uo doubt. 

1478. {TJie O'Conor Don.) And it waa liic Imperial 
Parliament, was it not, which decided what taxation 
ahonld be levied in Ireland?— Tes. 

1479. (C7iairMa».) Now to go buck Iu the question committia 
of the Committees. After incubatiue for 11 years, 
practically, what was the ontcome of them ? — They iSl 
came to tbe conclusion that as the debts had then not 
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ouly become in the proportion of lo to 2 but of 
nboHt 13 to 2, the contingency contemplated by tbe 
Act of Union for the auialgamatioii of the Ex- 
chequers had arisen, nuil, tlierefore, the two Exchequers 
might properly be consolidated, and the taxes indis- 
criiiunatoly Iiiipo.seJ in the two countiies: iu fact, 
that they shouhl be one country financially; that 
Ireland should from that time be under the sajue 
financial system as Great Britain. 

14N0. You have described tbe debate on the Bill 
which was brought in upon that resolution ; have you 
anything to add to what you have said in your paper ? 
— No, I do not think so, unle.ss any honourable 
member of the Commission wishes to ask me a 
question upon it. 

1481. The IrisliChancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
witli the English antboriti«*s, I think, and there was 
practically no discussion ? — No, there was apparently 
ver)’ little discussion in the House at that time. 

14r!2- {Mr. Se.i'ton.) What was the position at th.-it 
time of the .Irish Chancellor of tbe Exchequer; wn.s 
he a member of the British Goveniment? — Yes, he 
was a member of the British Government, I .suppose. 

1483. He went in and out witii them ? — Yes, I 
imagine so. I daresay you are aware tiiat tbe Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to this date has a sepamto seal 
for Irelaud ; the Chairman will know that. There arc 
still two separate seals. 

1481. (Chairman). You have given us the tables of 
the Revenue and expenditure of Great Britain and of 
Ireland in those years, ond yon have given us a aara- 
mavy of them in your paper. Does any point occur to 
you .specially to mention to the Coniinis.sioa ? — I may 
mention that I have got out some more details that 
work up to the same figures, which I thought it might 
beiuteresting to the Commission to see. They show 
the expenditure and likemse the revenue in greater 
deUdl, and I hope to bo able to place them in the 
hands of the Commission before long ; but they have 
been very complicated to work out. 

1485. (Mr. Se.pton.) 1 suppose the returns which 
you were so good us to undertake to present will be 
soon forthcoming ? — Yes. I think so ; ar. any rate for 
these early years ; 1 should say we have some difficulty 
about the years prior to the Union, but for these years 
in question I think we have practically finished the 
returns. 

1486. (Chairman). You have ;Jbo given tables of 
the separate debt charges, and you have given a very 
useful table here of the difference in duties at that 
time? — Yes. 

1487. There were two duties in Scotland, I think, 
which is not generally known ? — Yes, that is cmioiw. 

1488. One for the North of Scotland and the other 
for the Lothians ?— Y’es. 

1489. And there were differences of duty for 
different kind.s of spirits ? — Yes. 

1490. (Mr. Sexton.) Before you pass from this 
section it would be well if you would state the effect of 
Table 5, that is, the effect of the IS to 2 proportion 
working during tbe 16 years upon the debt of Ireland 
and upon the debt of Great Britain ? — The effect was 
that, whereas when the Union was proposed the 
respective debts of Great Britain and Ireland were in 
the proportion of about 15 to 1, they were in 1817, 
when the Exchequei-s were unit^, in the proportion 
of 64 to 1. 

1491. The figures being what ? — The figures being 
these ! in IcOl tbe total debt of Great Britain was 
about 446,600,000/., and Ireland about 28,500,000 /. ; 
wiierens ii 1817 tbo debt ot Great Britain hiia risen 
to 787,000,000/., and that of Ireland at a still greater 
rate to 112,500,000/. 

1492. Tbe debt of Great Britain increased by two- 
tbirds of itself and the debt of Ireland quadrupled?-— 
Yes, just about quadrupled. 

1493. (CAairwon.) Wliat do you say about the 
debt charges in the next summary table ? — The debt 
charge in Ireland likewise increased proportionately 
much more rapidly ^an that of Great Britain. At 



the time of the Union the debt ciiarge of Great sirn ^ 

Brimio W'as netirly 21,500,000/., while that of Ireland 

\va.< about 1,250,000/. When the Exchequers came ' 

to be united in 1817 the debt charge of Great Britaui 

was a little over 40,000,000/., while that of Ireland Iniroiacsnf 

had risen to as much as nearly 6,500,000/. 

1494. One had doubled nearly, and the other was 
quintupled about ? — Yes. 

1495. (Mr. Se.rfon.) The revenue of Irehuid having 

l>eeu at the time of the Union about 3,000,000/. a year, 
tbe debt chiu'ge fdone of Ireland at the end of 1 G years 
bad liecimie 6,000,000/. a year ? — Yes. For the Inst 

year 1816-17 it was over 6,000,000/. 

1496. The debt charge alone at the end of 16 ycais 
was double what the whole revenue of the country had 
been at the time of the Union ? — Yes. 

1497. (Chairman.) I do not want to go from tbe 
sequence of your pajier, but I sboiikl like to ask vou 
bow could that in fairness have come about ? — Do yon 
mean the enormous debt charge ? 

1498. No, tbe enormous difference? — Because 
Ii'cland, ou the one liand, had had to borrow so 
enormously in order to defray her contribution to tbe 
imperial expenditure. 

1499. (Mr. Sexton.) It ia really a tjnestion of Relative 
whether the proportion of 15 to 2 should ever have 

been imi>oscd at all, is it not? — Yes, that Ls of course Briwlnsail 
one of the points of discussion. It must be reineni- ^ 
bered that Great Britain raised proportionately much 
more out of taxation than Ireland did. 

1500. Upon that point it is true that Great Britain 
did raise very large sums, but was it not ascertained 
by one of the Committees lhat the taxation of Ireland, 
leaving out debt altogether, had increased within the 
16 years more than the taxation of Great Britain ? — 
Relatively, yes, I think that is so. 

1501. In Great Britain it had about doubled, and 
the taxation of Ireland, if I remember, was between 
four and five times wbat it bad been, was it not ? — I 
should have thought it was rather putting it too high 
in saying foim or five times. For instance, if I take 
the revenue of Great Britain for the first year afterthe 
Union there were about 35,000,000/. rmsed. Of course 
part of that was not faxes, liiit was other revenue 
besides taxes, but the greater pai-t of it may be said to 
Lave been raised bv taxes. In 16 years’ time it had 
reached 63,000,000^. ; that is not of course quite double. 

But in Ireland the revenue was in 1801-2 about 
3,000,000/., and in the last yeoi- it was about 5,500,000/. 

1502. The 3,000,000/. included all tlie Rebellion 
charge. I was referring to the normal taxation of 
Ireland ?— But then you have to go back to the 
time before the Union. According to the figures I 
have just given, the increased amounts raised by 
revenue in Great Britain and Irelimd respectively 
were very much about the same relatively. 

1803. So therefore you think no argument can be 
founded upon it ? — ^I think not, if yon take the period 
between 1800 and 1817. 

1504. (GAaiman.) I was going through the tables Datiosra 
which you have given of the differences between the 

rates of taxation in Great Britaiu and Ireland. First tobsicn. 
of all, on page 28, you give the difference in spirits, I 
think? — Yes. A more interesting, and really the 
more important one is the table with relerence to 
home-made spirits which is on the previous page, 
page 27. Of course the home-made spirits represent 
a far larger amount than the foreign spirite. 

1505. On the home-made spiriUs th«* excise duty had 
risen fr'jm between 2s. and 3s. in Ireiano, o 6s. .and 
6s., and in England from between 5s. and 6s. to 10s., 
or between 10s. and 11s., I think ?~That is so. 

1506. And in Scotland the duty was at two separate 
rates, but they were not very far from the Irish duty ? 

— ^They wore much higher than tbe Irish duty at the 
end of that period. 

1507. (3fr. Sexton.) Do you say that the taxation 

of home-made spirits in England less than doubled 
within the time?— Yes, and certainly more than 
doubled in Ireland. .... 

H 3 
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1508. The figures a gowl deal more ibau donlilwl 
in Ireland, tlitl rlic-y not? — From 2s. orf. fo 5s. 7(L 

1509. It became o.t. ~d., .'i> tlmt Iivlami tlu-u wa.- 
taxed more heavily rclalivelv’ fiinu Great Britain, 'vns 
it not ? — The iucrense was gn-aliT. 

lolO. (fAjirman.) Then in reference to foreign 
spirit the table is cmious. In some rc<peci!i Ireland 
vvas taxed even higher than Euglaml in some years. 

I think in 1808, for iii.«tance? — I do not think very 
much can Iw nindo of that luhle. I have not the 
figures as to tvhat the amount )ielded was, but I tliiuk 
it must be very .suMill. 

1511. Hnve you any reinnrk to make upon the 
variations of the ten duty? — No, I do not think so. 
The duty, it trill he observed, was not materially 
different in the two countrie.'i. 

1512. [3Ir. Scxtoii.) I think then- was .% substantial 
difference during tliu Union in the high priced te.'i.H ; 
it w-os 50 per cent, in Great Bi-iiaiii ami only 30 per 
cent, in Ireland; and in ISl i that ndvuuUige entirely 
disappeared, is not that so ? — Yes. 1 admit that. 

1513. {Chairman.) Have you any reiiimk to make 
on thi‘ table ns to malt? — No, I think dieComuiis* 
riooers will oltecrv’c during that jieriod that there was 
no matirial <liSereuce in the two duties. Of course 
Eugluiid was higher than Irehiud, but by the tiiui! of 
1815 nnd 1816 England aud Ireland were pinictienlly 
on the some basis. 

1514. Then witii itgjml to tobacco? — IVitli regard 
to tobacco IrcLind got no doubt a slight advnnt.ige at 
the commencement of that period, hut towards the cud 
it was on nil fours with Great Britain. 

1515. {^fr. Se.vto)i.) At the couimencemt-nl it was 
Is. and la. 8<1 , iiud at the end it was 3a. in each 
country ? — Yes. 

1516. {Cluiirmait.) Tlien with respect to the 
income tan, what have you to sny ? — That was not 
levied in Ircbmd at aU. 

1517. You give, I think, also a table of the e.^iJorts 
and imports, which is interesting considering that it 
was one of the bases of the revision of the Act of 
Union. Have you any remark to make upon what it 
came to in 1816?— It would seem that the value of 
imports and exports had grown in Great Britain from 

67.000. 0001. to 81,000,000/. in the conrse of the 
15 years, while in Ireland they had practically stood 
still, there being only an increase of 500,000/. ; 
that b to say, from 10,300,000/. to 10,800,000/. 
Those are what is enUed the official value of imjtorts 
and exports. I have pm'posely left ont Lord Cnstle- 
reagh’s figure.', because I am unable to find out m>oii 
what basis he made his calculations at the time of the 
Union. 

1518. That finishes so much of )'onr japer a.s reiero 
to the revenue. You then take the expenditure, and 
yon refer to the paragraph in the 7th article, in 
which specutUy it is “ provided that the remainder of 
“ the revenues of Ireland, after the charge in respect 
“ of the interest and sinking fund of the pre-Union 
“ debt, shall be applied towanls defraying a proportion 
“ of the expenditure of the United Kingdom.” 
Have those words led to much difiereuce or con- 
troversy ? — No, I do not think it can be said that 
diey led to any great difference or controversy, hut it 
b a point that might very well be taken. I point out 
that really ii made compaxaiively a very small 
differenco. I have not able to 94*0 why these 
Qurticulor services were selected os separate cliargcs 
tor Great Britaui and ln.'land respectively, hut it 
will be ohsmed by the tabic I give at the bottom 
of page .32 that the total was 35,00u,000/. in the 
two countries, the aggrc'gnte amount; and if that 

35. 000. 0ut)/, hiul been taken exactly in the propor- 
tion of 15 to 2 the difference ^v'U(lld not have been 
very great. Ireland ^vould have laid u little turn 
from it, so to speak ; she would have gained about n 
quarter of u iidJIion. 

1518. {Mr. Sexton.) If they bail been joint charges? 
—Yes, if they had b^n treated us joint chaises ; but. 



ns 1 sny, I renily <lo not know why, ns fbi-y ;ip|ienr * ’r. 
to Im* iuiiierinl M'lrices, they wi-re taken lobe sepuvate K.cH^ 

'vrvices. I have no menus of iwcrhiitiiug. 

1520. {Cliuii’iiiiiii.) Nolbing of iuiportimcc iirise.s ^ 
uiHin it, I think, lines it ? — Nn, I do not think uuy tiii^ 
great point luis Ins'ii made of it. 

1521. Then, with re.sixjt-r to the di-bt in the jn-rio-l 
we utv tlisj-nssiug. wimt have you ti> -sny? — Thai is 
the {s>int, of ctnu-se, to which 1 linvi- nlready vvfemnl. 

1522. Hum- you iim-thiu" to mid to wluii you bnvo 
said ? — No, I do not think so. I think I lam; said all 
I wbh to bring out upon that point, uule.ss lliort! b 
niiytliiiig eL-e you wouhl like to a.sk tiimn this pnr- 
ticiibir iirovisiou. 

1523. Ptiising from the pi'ri««l of ilte Union to Bff«t6t 
1817, iiml coming 10 the lust period, how would yon 
C.xprcrs tersely tlie elFect of the nhsolufc union of the 
excliecjuers in 1817. Vrimt was the oiK'vatiim of the 
absolute miloii the exeheqiier.s ? — The iinmedaite 

effect was that Irelnnd, so to .speak, was loi’gin u a 
very cuusideruhle sum which, ninler the terms of the 
Union, she would liave had to nmke good to Great 
Britain ; aud really what it cunic tn wu.s that Purliu- 
meui said, “ l\'c slmll l>e cuuleiil iti get from Ire- 
“ laud whnt we can; we will piiy the whole of flie 
“ Iri.sh i?xpeii.ses, aud wo will take wliiite\er siirplu.s 
“ revenue tlici'O is in L-elaad towards meeting the 
“ imperial exiH'uditnre ” ; therefore, from that time 
there was uo fixtsl (juuta from either country towards 
meeting unperia] expenditure. 

1324. {Mr. 5ftrto«.) I do not uuderstniid that Ire- 
land owed anything to Great Britain nt the end of the 
time, though she bud 11 separate debt of a very large 
nuioiiut and was iti danger of bankrujjtoy ? — Y’es, but 
at that time -she could not possibly iiii.si' ivvonuc sulfi- 
ciciii to {Hiy whut was due to Great Britidn iiinler the 
terms of the Union. 

1525. That would lie a uniUtT for Ihe fiitiut}, Inil at 
the moment the stale of affaiis was tbni owing to tlni 
inability of Ireland to luiso by roveiim* rlu- aiiimiut of 
her liability which she Inn! iiicnms! from yuu' to year, 
there had been incurred on her nccoimt debts nmoimt- 
iug to 112,000,000/., aud she was iv.s|io:isible for I hat 
amount ? — She was also am-urs with her contribufiou, 
and there was octimUy 2,000,000/. remitted. 

1526. But the tpicstion vvas c (|nestioti of debt, and 
the contingency to be faced at that tim<> was, how 
was that debt to he detilt with, was it not ? — No 
doubt. 

1527. And of course, a state of afTiiirs might soon 
have been reached when it would not ha\-i‘ been pos- 
silde to have raised any money on nix-oniii- of Ireland ? 

— It is quite conceivable that things might have gone 
from had to worse, 

1528. {Mr. Martin^ As I iindin-sInnU, the Irish 
debt rai.sed after the Union was raised by the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? — No, it wsns raised by 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer partly in Ire- 
land and jmrtly in Great Britain, but I think the 
responsibility of raising it ninst bo said to rest on tho 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer ; I mean so much 
of the debt as was separate, and purely Iri.sli debt 

1529. 'Wlint proportion did it hear to the rate of 
interest paid by tlio Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
England ? — I am afraid I have not got tho.se figures 
by me iit this moment, but we can easily fiu-nisb them, 
if re<juir«l. Of course the eretlit of Ireland was not 
tsiQid to that of Great Britain nt that time. 

1530. {Mr. St.eU)n.) Of course ns Ireland could 
neither perform any legislative or exeentive act after 
the Act of Union was pas-ved, everv act tloue was 
iluiie under the impiTud luitlioritt ? — No limibl. ; but 
wImt I meant wa.s that the debt niisial sepnmtclv for 
Ireland primarily rested on the eretlit of the Iriah 
revenue. I presume the iiuperiitl eretlit w»i.s iR-hinJ it, 
but at the same time the fcict lliat Irelnnd bud Ihh»u 
ill a perpetual tlcficit in those years iimst lui\ e mode 
her burrow im much more exorbitant terms than 
she would, hod she been able to make euils meet. 
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.flrE. IT. lo31. I supp<w iho Imri'owing after two nr llux*e 
jfj.iii.'/OT, yt.firs lui-swl WK alnuist «-lin!ly in tbi' British market? 
fir- ^Xolbiiht. 

a XOT. ■■•' 9k ija2. (dliiiiniuni.') At nn_v rain trooi 1S17 overy- 
E(i.«fof thing was umiilgnmate<l, Ihniigli the (hiiips were not 
uihQt'il : lilt* wliiili' of dm liimiu'r of Cfmit Britain and 
EieliwuM's. Irphiud umalgaiuatcd into mio, was it not ? — All 
(Le nneimo raised in England, Scmtkmd, and Ireland 
\TOs then iwid into one common fund, whicli tois 
c-allnl dm couaolidnh'il fund cl' the United ICiiigdom, 
luid out of lluil the iuternst on the debt as well n.s the 
exismditmv was jMiid. The interest on the dehl, 
whothiT raised in Iriluiid nr Grout Brituhi, constituted 
the fii'st clini'go on the fund. 

^ 01 ^- 1533. One of the ohjocl.s of the nmaigmnatian, or at 

tiuUou. any Rite wluit had uei!PBsarily to follow aninlgrunation, 
was rlif' uniformity as far as i«issihlf of taxation, wits it 
not ? — Yes. I think nuifomity may he s.iitl to have 
been certainly contemplatHl by the 'JVeaty of Union. 

1534. I think that was expressly .suited, was it not? 
—Yes, ** indiscriminately defrsiyetl,” I think is the 
expression; so i may bo said to coror that point. 

1535. I sliouhl like to lake yon through wliat was 
done in that respeet tlealing with pige 39, and wlmt 
follows in yonr itapcr. Yon have given no det4iiiB of 
tUediffi'rent eqnnli.siition.s ornppro.xiumtionsof csjuality. 
The tohncf:o duty was eqnaliseil almost directly, was it 
uc« ? — Yes. 

1536. How wore the stamp tluliCH dealt with? — 
Tlieifi were so many mtes of duty that it wmdd bo 
almost hupo.ssihle to give rhom in detail, but the 
whole amount was somewhat iihsignificjint and they 
were lluiilly assimilated and levied on the same rates 
in die two cuuntHes in Iti 12 ; bat it is not a material 
point. The ri'iilly two material iwints arc the spirit 
Unties uud the iiicinne tax, 

1.537. The spirit duty Ls the most important of all, 
is it not ? — ^Toa. 

15.38. Could you give u-s a .short uccemnt of the time 
which it took to aqaalise the spirit duty, uud the steps 
which wcrotjikou. Wo hiul the rates of duty jnst now 
down to 1817; will yon start from theix> and toll us 
the main steps tliat were taken ? — The striking 
lUfleivncv, of eourse., to eomracnoe with, is that shortly 
after the con.snlidritinn of the two exchequers, that 
is to say about 1823, the tliity was levied iu England 
at the rate of 1 U. 8rf. [wr gallon ; iu Ireland it was 
only 2f. 4jrf. 

1539. {Mr. Hcxton.) About one-flflh ? — Yes, only 
aboDt one-Mth. Tliou tlierc wen: several attempts 
mmle to slightly raise the si>irit duty in Irehind so as 
to bring it a little uoarov to that of Greivt Britain, 
but it may be suiitl tlail those attempts failwl nmil the 
year 1853 when Mr. Ghidst/>nc nindo a proiiosjil, which 
wiLS accQiJteil by Piwliaruent, to raise the duty from 
2s. 8<i. to 8s. 4o. 

1540. The. Engli.sU duties having been first, rwluced 
by about ono-third were then raised a little and 
brought up to Is. lOrf. and the two stood at Is. lOd. 
and 3/. 4d. in 1653 ? — Yos. I think the tnateriol date 
to bear In mind is 1853, when the commencement of 
the assimiliition of the duties in tbe two countries took 
place. It was qiiiekly nffectad : beoansn, whereas in 
1653, when Mr. Gladkone tnnde the first serious step 
in that direction, the duty in Great Brittun was 
7s. lOd., and that in Ireland 3s. 4d., . by tho ye£ff 
1858, only five years later, it was uniform in the 
two countries, vi 2 . 8s. a gallon. 

1541. Twoi>ence was ofldecl iu England and 4s. Stf. 
in Ireland ? — Yes, that is so in tlint short period. 

1542. (CAairaiara.) -Whatever the reasons may have 
been, this process was completed, 1 think, in 18(^, was 
it not ? — No, in 1S58. From tliattime the duties have 
been levied in the two countries on exactly identical 
rates. 

1543. The next great difiference was with respect 
to the income tax, 1 think ? — That is so. 

1544. Neither England nor Ireland had income tax 
after the war, had they ?— No. 



1546. Wlien was the British incorao tax imposed ? mrJl.w. 
— The income tax was re-imposed m Great Britain in 
1H42, but it was milv imjiost'd for the flist time in — ’ 
Irehuid in 1853. ’ 9No»^ 

1540. Between 1842 and 1853 there was no Irish Eqaaiin- 
iijcomo tstx, was there at all? — N<t. 

154". (.1/r. Was there no income tax 

between Waterloo and 1842? — No, it was almost 
the first tax that was taken oflF after the peace was 
concluded. 

1548. {Chairman.) There was a famous division in 
tho House of Commons, I helieve, and the Government 
were dofeuted ? — Yes, that was the case ; that was iu 
1816, 1 think. 

1549. Yon have given ns the figures, which I need 
not go through now. Wore thoro any other taxes 
•wliich Imvo been equalised ? — No, I think we have 
referred to all the taxes which are worth referring to. 

0( course the Commissioners are aware that there 
are several taxes levied in Great Britain during that 
period, in fact ever Bince the consolidation of the two 
exchequers, which arc not levied in Ireland. 

1550. Very soon after the final equalisation of the Deintwai 
spirit iluty, I believe the question of Irish finance 

came very prominently liefore Parliament in two or 
three impoi’taut debates, did it not? — Yos, that is the 

1551. Do you remember when the first was ? — The 
first was earlier than that period, long before the 
question of raising spirit duties or levying the income 
tax in Ireland arose ; it was in 1822. 

1552. I am speaking of later than he Reforml Act ? 

— Thou I think the most important is the motion that 
was made by Colonel Donne in 18.53. 

1558. {Mr. Sexton.) Mr. O'Connell’s motion came 
after the Beform Act ? — Yas. I thought you meant 
after the ussumlation of the duties. Mr. O’ComiQll’s 
motion was in 1834, two years after the Beform Act. 

1554. {Chairman.) Whut was tho outline of the 
grievance which Mr. O’Connell expressed ? — Of course 
his maiu point was that Ireland luid been saddled with 
too heavy a quota during the time of the separate 
uxuhequcrs between 1800 and 1817 ; and he also 
maintained that, oven since that, Ireland had not got 
her sluu'e of remission of taxation. 

1355. What was the answer; who answered him ? 

— Mr. Spring Rice, Secretary to the Treasnry, 
answered Mr. O’Connell at tlie time. It is a very 
elaborate speech, one of the longest speeches to he 
found iu Hiiostu'd. 

1556. What was the result of the debate?-— The 
result of the debate was that it came to nothing; there 
was uo action taken upon the motion. 

1557. Is there anything remarkable in that debate 
which you vrish to mention to lu ? — No, I think not, 

I think the case was better argued, that is, in a more 
practical form, later on in some subsequent diS' 
cus-sions. 

1558. (Mr. Sextofi.) I notice that Mr, O’Oonnell 
said that the quota of Ireland under tbe Act of Union 
instead of being 2 to 15 should have been 1 to 18 is 
the opinion of the Irish Lords who were opposed to 
the Act of Union ? — Yes, that is the case. 

1559. {Chairman) If there is nothing specially 
arising out of that debate, will you kindly mention the 
next ? — The next was when Mr. Gladstone proposed 
to extend the income tax to Ireland. Colond Dunne 
brought forward again the question of Irish finance, 
pointing out that of course this would have the effect 
of tn.alring the Irish case a still harder one than it bad 
been before. 

1560. Is there anything in Colonel Dunne’s speech, 
or in Mr. Gladstone’s reply, which is of special in- 
terest P — I think not, because Mr. Gladstone mainly 
went back upon the time of the Union, and I do not 
think there was anything specially new which he 
brought out in hb speech. He evi^ntly thought at 
the lime that Ireland was not paying more than her 

share at any rate. 
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SirS.W. 1561. (_Hlr.Se.vfon.) I think he a.^«uniecl fill througli 
^l'**!* there wus what we may call an equal taxable 
— capacity lictween the two countries. Jfe said that 
0 uov. is itt. (lid not pay anything that England and Scot- 

Debafeson land did not pay. but England and iScotland paid a 
finance in coiisiderahle number of things Ireland did not pay. 
i?« ‘“d That would look as if Mr. Gladstone founded 

istis’.''” himself on ihe canon that the taxable capacity was 

equal in both countries. He did not go into the 
question, did he?— I think it may be said tiiat he 
fotmded his as.'uo»ption on the fact that there was no 
material difference in the taxable capacity of tlie two 
countries. 

1562. (Cfiairmm.) The next debate on this .subject, 

I think, was ujion Colonel Dunne’s renewed motion in 
186tl ? — That is so. 

I5G3. To which Mr. Glad.stonc replied also ?— Ti^, 
lie then again argued the case. 

loG-1. la there anything special that you wish to call 
our attention to in that debate?— I may say that in 
this speech Mr. Gladstone demurred to (what he 
called) having public money expended on geographical 
principles. He regarded Great Britain and Ireland at 
that time as sepnrate counties in England; therefore 
he dcclinefl to argue that Great Britain and Ireland 
could he treatctl as financially separate, and he strongly 
maintained that in Ireland’s own interest fiscal equality 
was the real end to keep in view. In fact, he 
referred to the previous separate exchequers as an 
antidilnvian state of thiag.s, and intimated, in con. 
eluding his speech, that all that ho could see by which 
he eoubl redress the proposed inequality was by 
increnseil .liberality towards Ireland in the shai>e of 
making loans of public money. 

1.565. You c-all sjieoial attention in your paper to a 
speech of Mr. Longfield, and to two particular figures 
he gives. Do you not think that they have great 
weight ?—Yp.s. These are taken from Hansird. I 
have not checked them to see whether they are 
accurate. 

15G6. Have you taken them from bis siieech ? — Tos, 

I have taken them from his speech. If they are 
correct they are striking figures, no doubt. 

1567. As between 1852 and 1863 he makes out the 
taxation of Ireland per head to have doubled, does lie 
not ? — ^He does make that out, no doubt. Of course 
that was to a certain extent due to a very large fall 
in the population during that time. 

1568. Was there any answer in debate to that, do 
you rememlier ?— Ho, I do not think there was. 

1569. (Mr. Sextan.) What would be the figure 
per Lead now, 12^. 6rf. in 1852, and 2&s. in 1862, was 
it not ? — I am not quite certain what those figures of 
revenue are, 4,000,(^Z. and 7,000,0001. ; they are very 
round figures, and what they represent I have never 
analysed, but, roughly speaking, the present taxation 
per head of population is about 1 1. 10s. 

1570. It is a couple of shillings a bead more than it 
was in 1802, is it not ? — ^Ycs. 

1671. I think it must be before that ? — In a Parlia- 
mentary paper which will be before the Commission 
almost at once now, it would appear that in the year 
1860, which wfas two years before one of the periods 
to which Mr. Longfield refei's, we make it out to be 
about 1/. 6 j. 6d. 

1572. (CAairmon.) You n'lako it about 39i. now, 
do you not ?— It depends on whether you take the 
whole revenue or merely the taxes. I make out 
that in 1892-93, if you take only the revenue raised 
by taxes, it comes to about 1/. 9 j. per head of the 
population. 

1678- (Mr. Sexton.) And for the whole time revenue 
how much would it be ? — For 1892-98 it would ho 
H. 18«. 

157*1. (Chairman.) The next debate in Piffliament 
I think was in the following year, also on the motion 
of Colonel Dunne ? — Yes, the question was again 
brought forward by Colonel Dunne. 

Select 1576. And he succeeded, did he not, in getting a 

oommittM Committee appointed ? — A Committee was nominated. 



1576. What should you give ns tho outcome of Hint r. 
Couunittee ? — I do not think there w’as any \‘ovy 
definite conclusion formfsl, if 1 may say so. I hope — ' 

I may uotbethoughtilisresjectful towards any member ^ 

of this Commission who wm.s upon that Cominitlee. 

1577. (Mr. Se.xton.) I suppose The O’Conor Don ofiscj^a” 
was in the minority, and your Inugiiage i.« not too 
strong to imply that the u|>shot of it wns somewlint 
impotent ? — Yes. I think tlirw disposed of the f|iK-.sfiun 

of whether Ireland had been very unfairly trcufcil 
<lnring the time of tbn sepunitc oxcbcc[uers botwcim 
1800 and J817. They .saw the immense difficulties 
of treating Ireland us a separate entity iu the wnv 
of taxation, and the only ^nlT in which tlioy tliouglit 
that material relief could be afforded to Ivelainl was 
y makiog larger loans in Ireland. 

1578. (Vkairmau.) Was that pr.actic;illy what it 
came to ? — Yes, I think so. 

1579. There were really no suggestions made, at 
all ? — No, there was no practical recommendation 
made which could be made the subject of legislation. 

1580. They were sort of palliati^•os, but iiotbing very 
dellnhe, were they ? — No. 

1581. (Mr. Se.vton.) Remote and uot always quite 
rele.vant to tho subject. The eliairmaii, when his 
reiKjrt was rejected, retired and never came back ; 

Colonel Dunne left the Committee and never returned, 
so that the rejmrt was considered and decitled upon in 
the absence of the cliairmau, wa.s it not ? — I think the 
report was Sir Stafford Northeote’s, if I reniomhev 
rightly. 

1.582. (Chairman.) What follo\ved in Parliament SaiseqiitM 
. proc«(!lnu 

on tho snbiect; w.as the motion renewed for an inlhirlin- 
inquir}-? — Nothing o.anicof it, I should say. 

1583. There was no motion for an inquiry, wns 
there, until nothin tho li'j't few years ? — I think it- nmj' 

•be s.aiil that no action was taken at all upon the report 
of the Sfdect Committee of 1864—65 unless it niiiy 
ho said that an impul.^e was indirectly given tf> tho 
loan system in Ireland by that rejiort. Tho. Lmul 
Improvement Acts wore amended, I believe, very 
shortly after that, and there were laiger loans made in 
Ireland for that service. 

1584. Sir Joseph McKenna moved in Parliament, 
did he not, once or twice ? — Yes, subsequently he 
did. 

1585. But nothing was done immediately'aftrowanls ? 

--No. 

1586. In 1865 and 1867 Sir Joseph McKenna, I 
think, moved, and later in 1875 again ? — Yes. 

1587. Then practically that is the history of the 
Parliamentary action on thi.s subject, is it ? — Yes. It 
ha.s never engageil the serious consideration of any 
Government since the report of the Committee of 
1864-65, until we come down to 1890, when the 
Government of the day proposed to appoint, os the 
Commission are awaje, a Committee to inquire into 
the financial relations not only of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but of England, Scotland, and L-chmd. 

Adjourned for a short time. 

1588. (Chairmani) Yon have prepared in the latter lubipot 
part of your memorandum some extremely important 
tables of the utmost value, and I should hke to »i,sk you 

a few questions on them now. The first table shown wpiia-^ 
“ the Revenue collected in Great Britain and Ireland 
“ respectively, in each year from 1817-18 to 1893-94 
“ (t.e., the net receipts, after repayments, fhawhaeks, 

“ and allowances have been deducted, but withoutany 
“ deduction on account of collection expenses and of 
“ certain other charges, which were formerly met out 
“ of revenue in its progress to the exchequer, instciid 
“ of being voted, as now, and charged on the general 
“ revenues of the United Kingdom).” That return 
is, I understand, to be supplemented by another, nn<l, 
later, one with some other deductions, is it not ? — We 
are going to give you more in detail these figures, and, 
likewise, we are going as far as we can to adjust them 
' in order to bring out what we consider the best basis 
of arriving at the true revenue of each kingdom. 
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5/r.F.n'. 1589. Bill tlifse ai'i> the true not nMieijits ? — Yo<, ns 2/. 12 j. 8 e?. per hc-nd j it iinJ deci'onsed by nearly one- .v.vr.ir. 

third ? — Ye«, accoi'din» to those figures. 

1 — ' 1590. Quite SO; that o£ course is the sixfost ? — But 1602. And, on the other Iiiiud, the inhabitant of [ 

0 Xov. is et. is vOTV misleudiug. Ireland who in 1821 paid 13*-. 0(f. for taxes, paid in ° ts .it. 

T.ibleoj 1591. I have cxamincti these very carefully, and I 1801 1/. 19^. Irf. ; that is, his rate had trebled?— ViiWcof 
'vould ask yon not as to every line, hut as to every Yes, according to these figures, but they <lo not, of collected, 

fourth or fifth line, -which will enable one to judge of course, show the incidence of taxation correctly, 

c'lpitiL'^ the general result. I take first 1821 ; in that year the because we have every reason to believe that in the cipua. 
per-eeutage of British revenue vra-s 92 '14, and the early years you ought to deduct a snm of something 
percentage of Irish revenue, was 7 ' 86 ? — Tes. like a million from the British revenue and credit it 

1592. That produced by the population basis per to Ireland, whereas in the later years you ought to 

head, 3/. 17r. lOtf. for Grr-at Britain, au<l 13». 9^(7. fur deduct somethin!! approaching one million and three 
Ireland? — Yes, quarters from the Irish revenue and add it to Great 

1593. I then take five years further, 182G. The Britain’.s revenue. I.nm afraid I hare overstated the 

perceutu|C of Great Britain’s revenue is 92'1I, and figure for 1S90-91 ; it is about l,350,U0Of., unrl I 

of Irish Revenue 7 '89 ? — Yes. think that is understating tho case rather than over- 

1.594. That gives 31. 3s. 3\<I. per head for Great abating it. I should take 1,3.50,0007. off 9,212,000/., 

Britain, ami 12s. 4J<7. per head for Ireland ? — Ye.s. and add that sum on to 87,0.57,01X1. 

1595. The next year I take is 1831, tvitU 02 ‘20 per 1603. (-Hr. .^e,vton.) Wliich alters the Briti.sh pro- 

eent. for Great Britain, .and 7 '80 for Irelaad. That portion very little? — ^But it would, of course, make a 
gives 31. Is. 8|d. per head in Great Britain, and ilifferonce in Ireland. 

iO.s. lli<7. per head in Ireland. Then I go five years 1604. It would turn theliTsh figure from 17. 19.s. Id, 

further and take 1836; the percentage for Great to about 17. 13.s. 6c/., would it not? — I do not know 
Britain is 9U'89, and the percentage forL’eland 9‘ 19? what the population figures are j I have not the census 
— Y’es. figures with me. 

1596. That gives per hejid a revenue payment in ICOo. The cemsus is 4,100,000 for J891. Even 

Great Britain of 27. 12s. 2c7., and in Ireland of subject to that nmeiulmeut, it does api>ear that the 
1 1.1. 6J<7. I go next to 1841 ; the percentage for capibition r.ate in Great Britain between 1821 and 1891 

Great Britain is 92'06, and for Ireland 7*94, That decreased about one-thii-d, and, on the other hand, the 

gives 27. 11s. Old. per bond in Great Britain, and capitation rate in Ireland increased more than double, 

9s. ll^ci. in Ireland ?. — Yes. does it not ? — Y'es, I think tliat may be safely said. 

1597. In 1846, the percentage for Great Britain is 1606. {Chairman.) You give us in Table II. “ the 

01 '85, and for Ireland 8 ‘15, whicli gives 21. 13s. 4|d. “ true reveuue of Great Britain and Ireland resi>ec- revenue 

for Great Britain, and 11s. fid. for Ireland. In 1851 “ tively in 1819-20 and 1892-93,” that is coreeeted, BtWaiDaml 

the percentages are 92 '64 for Great Britain, and 7 ‘36 I suppose, by the lust correction ?— By what has Iwtind. 

for Irehtnd, or 27. 10s. lUd. per head in GreatBritain, been already laid before Parliament, 

ami 12s. lO^d. in Ireland ? — Y'es. 1007. Does tliat include the correction ns to 

1598. Then going to 1856 (there is a broken year tobacco .® — No, not about tobacco. "We cannot coiTect 
between which it is not necessary to refer to), the the figures back. 

liercentage is 90‘51 in Great Britain, and 9*49 in 1608. Then in Table III. you have given a sum- 
Irehind, which is 27. I7s. lOd. |»r head in Great uiajy of Table IT., and that also does not provide for 
Britain, and 17. 2s. 4^d. in Ireland ? — Yes. that correction, does it? — No; it provides for the 

1599. In 1861 the percentiles are 90*64 in Great correction as regards spirits, hut it does not provide 

Britain, and 9 • 36 in Ireland, the per head result being for the correction as regards tobacco ; in fact, I have 

27. 15s. 2^d. in Great Britain, and 17. 2s. 8|d. in no figure before me as to that at present : theCnstoms 

Ir-eland. In 1866 the percentages are 90*44 in Great have made no rei»rt to me. 

Britain, and 0*56 in Ireland, being 27. 9s. Ilc7. per head 1609. (Mr. fkxtcm.) Nor is the subject in a position 
in Great Britain, and 17. 3s. 6<7. per head in Ireland, for correction : there are several figures in conflict, 

In 1871 the percentages are 89*63 in Great Britain, are there not ? — Yes, I believe so. 

and 10*37 in Ireland, being per head 27. 8s. 3|<7. in jqiq. {Chairman.) Then you give us another table. 

Great Britain, and 17. 6s. 11^^. in Ireland, In 1876 i 'j'^ble IV,, showing the estimated amounts by which 

the percentages are 89*25 in Great Britain and 10*75 ,< ^j,g revenue collected in Ireland has been more or 

in Ireland, the capita expenditure beii)g the true revenue of the country ” ; that is 

27. 9s. 2\d. in Great Britain, and 17. Ip. 4Jtf. in correct up to the present information, is it? — The 

Ireland. In 1881 the percentages are OO'oI in Great ggnres in that imrticular column, I must explain, are 

Britaiu, and 9*49 in Ireland, or 27. Its. Z^d. per head megtiy taken from a Parliamentary i»per, ivhich will 

in Great Britain, ami 17. 10s. lO^tf. in Ireland. In i,e in the Lands of members of the Ooramission almost 

1886 the percentages are 90*40 in Great Britain, and immediately. Some slight corrections may have to 

9*54 in Ireland, or 27. 11s. Id. per head in Great made to them, but the results will not be materially 
Britain, and 17. 14s. lOcf. in Ireland ; and in 1891 the affected. 

percentages are 90*43 in Great Britain, aip 9*57 in ^^y,. ^eceton) I see in Table III. you dc 

Ireland, or 27. 12s. 8^<7. in Great Britain, and fi<nircs for capitation, with all the adjustments 

17. 19s. Iff?, in Ireland. As to the figures of com- n,ai-g ?_Yes. 

potation per head we do not, of course, ask you to say 1512. In the year 1819 tho inhabitant of Great 
at once that they are coirect, because they ought to be Bi.itain paid 37. 12s., which had fallen in 1892 to 
checked, bat they ai*e taken mathematically from the 4s. 8<?., a fall of considerably more than one-third, 
figures you have given? — Yes. jn tbe year 1819 the inhabitant ol Ireland paid 

1600. The only question I would aak you upon that i 4 j. 5^ for imperial taxation, which in 1892 had in- 
is, to what would you attribute the enormous pro- creased to 17. 9s., or nearly exactly double? — Yes, you 
portional increase in the per head revenue of Ireland may say exactly double. 

as compared with Great Britain? — To two general 1613. {Chairman.) Table V. is an adjustment &b 
causes, one being the closer assimilation of duties in between collection and credit to the proper country, is 
the two kingdoms, and the other, the great increase it not — true revenue and collected revenue ? — ^Yes. 
in population of Great Britain and the decrease 1614. No remark, I think, arises upon that, does 
in population of Ireland since the time of the famine. jj? — ^JJo. 

1601. {Mr. Sexton.) A. s wiui iug the capitation figures 1615. {Mr. Sexton.) 1 should like to kn^ hfiw, 
to be correct, the general effect of your return may he between the period from 1823 and_ the period whan 
stated thus j that the tavation per head in England, you began your recent increase in 1890-91, you, 
which in 1821 had been 87. 17s. 10«f. per head, had in adjust in the interval ? — Thaticould hardly explaii^ 

70 years, that is to say, in the year 1891, become bewuse it is very complicated. It is explained in a 

A 86510. I 
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§nJiiton “omoroudtim tIul-U vrc !ir»> yoiujf «> bi?l‘or>- Fnr- 
K.ae . ' Hument in I)u^^uun^.•e of nn oixli-s' given bjr rlie Iloiist? ot‘ 
a isui. t’oinmoDS last Session. TUo m<,-mun»u<liiia 5> conipioteil. 

^ " 1616. Om you iuohulo ibnl mHuoniuiInui aniungst 

oTunui**'"" our [inpera ? — If you wish, it am bv haaOrfl ia. 
Hriuitiood (C/itifruiihi.) IT:i? it Iwu laid beforu Pur- 

linment ? — We .shall Iiav.- it out iu the coursi- of n 
week or 10 davs. 1 hope. 

lOlis. And it will come into the iwpeis, tnll it r — 
Yes. luid of course we can hnnd it iu a® a papev for 
tbi! Comnii-ssioE w»-il. 

1610. Table V. there i.« some eonfusiou nbout, is 
there uot f — Yes, I :im atraid so. I have two table;. 
uumin'tw! V ; I shall have to corner and re-iianiiwir 
them. 

Kin-uitkmv f ‘S' 

oiiinwii *• E.vjx'nditnn? inciiiTed <>u local eervic'es ;n Grail 
tmri<th.s. ,, [pj.ijii],! re>.pectivel 3 ', in 1S19-;10 and in 

lSi)2-S)d,” showing that the evii-uditiire iu Ireland 
i.< a gouu deal Iwyond its nroitortion. Tliat is the 
iihjcet of the sunimii'y of the taliU-, I suppose : — 
Tlic object wsH to show the relative esjteaditur.'s of 
the two conntrit'*'. 

1621. The summary of the Tiilih* seems toshowtluii 
tUeiv is n liigher psjwmlilnre on local puriK>.'.'s |ht 
lirtid in livlmiil than iu GmU Britaiu? — Ye~. Table 
VI. show.s the wileiilntioii ja r h«id. 

1622. Ami that is ealeiiliitiHl iiiitl shows the gnut 
incr-a'ij whhni 1ui> taken plree in the es[h'i;d!fure lai 
iia'ul puqstM's in Iii-inmi !•“ — Tliiit i> so. Table VI. 
shows till- eoitri'ilmtioiL' to imiK-vial <-\[K-tiuitiire from 
tliii lvn> coimtiies. 

1623. (J/r. Sf.i‘fOii.) It shows that the inhaliitaiit 
of Oivat ijr!t.iin in 1>‘UI inml 3f. Id. for imjk.rial 
IIS il>iiiigiiLsi;ei] I’nuu tu.id |iuri«»x-.s atul that ri^n- 
Imd fiiUen to 1/. 14*. Ur/., or Ii-s.s tluin holt’, in 1^93. 
Hie iiiludutaul of irvlaiid iu 1619 paid iO.?. 10.-/., 
which lUs. Ibr/. had oul)- fallen to 0*., or oulv one* 
liith, whereas the Engii.sh coiiiribiitioii had falii-n by 
oiio-fiiiif ?— That is ni. 

Tree 1621. (C/ioim«(/.) Now Table VII. is n refiiru 

rcTenuc. “ slmwiii" Inie revcuiui of Gri-ut Britain and Ti-eltiud 
“ rvsix’t'tivelj-, iu 1892-9.3, miderits principal lieiifls — ” 
“ net revenue” iu each, it.s “percentage” in Gr<-nt 
Britaiu and Irciuud r.‘.spcctivcly, and the amount per 
bond of the ^wpolation. You give the iiggr«?gate (I 
need uot tike yon through each of the itenw) of 
revenue as 27. 12jt. 10<7. ]>er Ik-ad of pepnlation in 
Great BriUiin uud 1/ 12*. Hr/, per head of population 
ill Ircliiml, or, exchuliug wluit is not taated revenue, 
th<- uct taxtsl n-venno is 27. 4». 8t7. iu Great liritaiii 
nud 17. 9*. in Irelnnd ?— Yes. 

1625. Those we may take as your final figure.®, I 
hUpjMjsc, carefnlly corrected ? — Yes. 

1G26. (A/r. Sesioii.) How is this nffected by what 
Mr. Milner said about the ninniissinn la-fore 168&-S9 ; 
tiiia is for the yisir 1692-93, is it not? — Yi-s. 

1627. And I sujipo.su the ciLstums exports from 
Ireland of spirits is iuctudcil? — Tin* figures which 
you have liefore you here in Table VII. Include the 
eorrcuiioD that it wa.s neccasory to make with ruspect 
to spirit duQ'. 

ineinenru {Ch&iramn.) Tlien on page 62 you siy that 

ufiaxatton. “a comparison of the true reveniio collected by the 
“ State in one country with that of anotlier appears 
“ to be by itself an inc*omplete tost of the incidence 
“ of fiscal burdens on their respective inhabitants; 

“ bectiuse a rate levied by a local authority is 
“ ns imu-h a burden on the person liaWi* to pay h 
“ as a tax imiiostHl by the Govemiuent ” j and you 
think it is “ proper that account should be taken of 
“ the nJativc amunnte raised by means of local rates 
‘‘ in Great Britain and Ireland ; more especially as 
“ the State bears ” the whole charge of the police 
in Ireland, “while the cost of tlic British pifiice 
*• imnnly constitutes ii charge on rales. It is not 
“ i>oa<ihIp to sopornti- completely the pinx-eeds of 
“ rates from the proceeds of clHirgec Hir gas tutd 
“ water undertakings; but the sums deriv^ from 
“ these charges may be held to he aualogous to part 



of the rcreuui. i-ollecte*l by imi>erial clficei-s.” 

Then you gite the figiirc> of the “amount rsihsed k!c!a‘ 
" from (1| late.s mid (2) ga-. and water uiidertak* os^[7~;gr|. 
'• iiig®'* in Gn'.if Hritiiiu as 39.000.00u/., or a Utllo 7— — 

niuiv. ill Ircliiml ns 2.600,090/. so that the pi-o- 
jjoi'Tiim per .-eiit. is 93-29 in Great Britain and 
6-Tl iu ii'i'l.md, i.ir 17. 3*. -If/, per head of jioimlntioii 
in Great Britain and I2a. hi. per hi-i-.d in Ireland ?— 

1629. (J/r. tS'w’foif.) Do yuu incliuk- these pay- 
mc-uts lu' jx-rs.ns to p.-ivi-.tc gii> and water companies 
wen when ti»- ga® and \v.tler ii. luit iu the hamLs 
of ibt- ;.xs:,t aurboritie? 'f — No, it i.-> only when they 
are in the liamU uf the Incal authorities. 

1630. it is nut corre-.-: to sav, w it, that the eutire 
Cost of th;- 3Ii-ti-ppf>liUiu Piilicc i.s borne by the State ; 
ahimt i.n--l!nnl of i! is bume by k-cal taxation, 
is it Ufit; iho vote i.s fur tlm nut cost, is it not? — 

Yes. 

1631. ThiCi' i* a di'diu’tioii of about 150,0007. paid 
mu .>f the Itxw! rates ? — Yea. 

1632. {C/'iiiruiiiii.) Then yon sum tq) the es- 
chei|iior and lot-al n-venae together to n grand total 
ill Gre-at Briuui uf 127,509,0007. j in In-land of 
10,-M-1.00i>7., altogether 137,963,000/., or, t.nkiug it j>er 
head uf iM-jpukifiua, 3/ 16s. 2<l in Great llrilHiu and 
2/ 3s. in Irehiml ?— Y-.--.. 

16.33. Then you give the details uf the cxjicndiliiro 
out of c.vchaiiK-r revenue in (irciit Hrilaiii and IreL-iiid, 
and yon arriu* ut the giniid tutnl iif 23,1 19,000/ in 
tlreat Bril.-iin, and o,ISll,0U0/ iu Ireland. Tliat is 
ih;- ordhmry civil e.\[K-ndilure of the cimnlrv, I .-nip. 

1H1SC ? — ^Yc.». 

1634. (.Vr. S't'Aiou.) I suppusv it follows the 
system suggested in tho Financial Ih.'lationa Papers ? — 

Quite 50 ; it does. 

1635. (Cfi<ii/-/na,t.) And you flieii give :i “Table c^nWbu. 

•' showing the [ireseiil cost of iidministcring Gi-cat impcrW 
*• Britain and Irehmd respoclivoly," tho final lini' of 
which shows 1/ 14*. 9d. [wr head for Great Bntaiu, 

md U. 11*. 9<7. for Iit-lmid. Then you give in Table 
X. the contributions derived from Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively to Imjiorial e.vpenditure, .and yon 
state tliat the total expenditure on Imperial services 
is 62,067,0007., and you divide the contributions of 
Great Britain nud Irehmd in this way; the total 
adjusted revenue cxtienditurc 88,000,0007. odd in 
Great Britain, 7,000,000/. odd in Ireland; the total 
local expi'nditure 29,000,000/ odd in Great Britain, and 

3.000. 0007. Olid in Ireloml ; balance, available for Im- 
jipnal expenditure, 58,000,0007. iu Great Britain, and 

2.000. 0007. ui Ireland ; nml you say that tlmt show.® 
a projiorlion of 96-53 per cent, of contributions for 
Qi-eat Britain, and of 3-47 for Ireland, the contribution 
per bead of the population being 1/ 1-1*. 11<7. in Great 
Britain, and 9*. in In-lamI ? — Yes. 

1636. And you observe tliat thcixi is a differcnco to 
U* nccuuntcd for butwecii the two accounts of the 
luipt'rial iK?rrices but I do not think 1 uced read tliose 
to the Commission : they are noi mportaut ? — ^They 
arc not. 

1637. Yon then give certain other fables of com- 
parisOD ; “ Property assessed to probate and succession 
“ duties in Great Britain,” 165,673,0007., and in 
Ireland close upon 8,000,0007., giving 93’42 to Great 
Britain and 4’58 to Ireland ? — Yes. 

163S. You give the net value of property assessed awcesoiaai 
to succession duty as 90*62 per cant, for Gteac Britain, uutS wd 
and 9-38 per cent, for Ireland ; imd the net value of tn«“« “- 
property, taking tho avenge of two years from 
Marcli 189], assessed to probate and tniocession 
duties, as 211,000,0007. odd for Groat Britain, and 

12.000. 0007. odd for Ireland, the actual percentagai 
being 94-33 per cent, for Great Britain, and 5*67 per 
cent, for Ireland. That is as to property passiog at 
ileabh. Then as to property subject to property and 
iu. ome tax under Schedule A., you give 166,000,0007. 
a riie Icttii^ vwlue of hinds, lenemeota, and here- 
ditaments in Great BritAin, and 12, 000, 0007. in Ireland. 

I am taking these sums in round figures. Profits 
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E. n*. uailu b; occupieis ont of hasbandry, under Schedule 
‘’kcc‘' ® » 21,SOO,OO0/. for Gnat Biitain, imd 2, 000,000/. for 
Irelnoil. Income derived from Government Stocks, 
g > 'ov. ^ under Schedule C., 39, 700, 000/. foi' Gi-ent Britain, 

icwjsijicnu and 7-10,000/. in irulnnd. ProtiU deriveil from tnulcs 
filiiiS ft'id ami f>rofcssif>us, under Schedule D., 303,000,000/. from 
i:i.'4iuii III. Great Britain, and 9,000, OOO/. in Ireland, the decimals 
boinff 97'04 for Great Brimiu, mid 2'95 in Ireland. 
OBieiiit and other .snlaric-s or {lensions, under 
Schedule E., 35,900,000/. for Grout Britain, aud 
J ,760,000/. for Ireland j and then tlic Kiiiumniy is — and 
this is a figure which of conrse vou have taken great 
pains to check, iuive you not ? — Ves. 

1639. 567,000,000/. for Great Britain, and 
26,900,000/. for Ireland, or percentages of 95-47 and 
'1-.53. Do tlioso figures represent, strictly speaking, 
the property of Great Britain nud Ireliutd ? — Yes, 
that may lie s.aid to be so. I ma_v say that these 
figures are given on the luithm-ity of the Inland 
Kavi'iiiio Department. 

Cipitii. 1(540. Then going to the liemi of capital (I will not 
j( jn detail) “the estimated amount of cs^ital iir 
“ Great Britniii and Irelaiul resi»eetivcly in 1886,” 
was 0,.)90,000,0(X)/., and 447,000.000/. in Ireland, the 
nroi<ortious being 9.5-55, .'iml 4 45 per ceut. ? — Yes. 

1G41. (iVr. S&i'/oH.) I notii:i- that in the side Iiead 
to tliiil table yon refer on ibe ostiinatcd amniuit of 
capital in Gn-at Bi-ituiti and In-linil to a work of 
Jlr. Giffiui’s ? — I'es. 

1642. What is the dale of that book ? — I twas about 
1ISS7 ur ISjlS. 

1643. Becnnsi! I ivmiuulKT dktiuctly that in his 
arlieto in the “ Nhietecutli CVntnry ” in March 1886, 
ho imt the Irish capital not at 447,000,000/., but at 
40U,000,(X)0/., and he said that he thought he rather 
ovor.st.iteil it at 400,000,000/. ? — I noden that 

1644. Perhiip.s you can let us liavo an extract from 
the iKJok to sopport that estimate? — Perhaps dm 
lloyul Coimnission m.ay ivi-sli to examine Jfr. Giffen 
hinistdi', but I am not responsible for his figures in 
any way. 

IG46. Here it Is in the “ Hlueteenth Century.” 
He puts the capital of the United Kingdom at 

9.600.000. 000/. ; that is aboiit the sama figure os you 
give ; aud then he .say.s : “ I have to rei'er to frbli 
“ capital later on, and I cbtiiunte it at 400,000,000/.” 
So you see my memory was correct ? — Tc.s, bnt I took 
these figures becam^e they were more up to date. 

1646. Ho tnake.s a furtlier reference to Irish capital. 
Luter in the article he tviya : “ The whole capital of 
“ Ireland must he inconsitlerahle, probably not over 
“ 400,000,000/., the principal items Iwing value of 
“ land 160,000,000/., houses 40,000,000/., tenauts’ 
“ capital, 80,000,000/., railways, 36,000,000/., furoi- 
“ ture of lioases and other movable property, 
“ 20,000,000/., and otlier capital, 0-},000,00(»/,, making 
“ a total of 400,000,000/.,” aud lie says that 

400.000. 000/. is probably over the mark ? — Yes. 
1 took thift later book of his, because it was much more 
elaborately worked out, and I thought it was probably 
the resolt of longer investigation tlrnn he gave in 
writing the article. T tliink he explains in his book 
how he arrives at bis figures. 

1647. (CAatraion.) Then the next table shows “ the 
(teoiptn. ti average gross receipts derived from railways in Great 

“ Britain and Ireland respectively, in the years 1891, 
“ IB92 and 1893,” Great Britain 78,000,000/. and a 
little more, Ireland 3,000,000/. and a little more, or 
96-06 per cent for Great Britain, and 3-94 pet cent, 
for Ireland ?— Yes. 

1648. Then Table XV. givi*s the amounts with 
^KOOce. which depositora in savings bonks wet-e credited in 

Great Britain and Ireland: Great Britain 116,(X)0,(XK}/., 
Ireland 6,000,000/., or roughly 95 por cent, and 6 per 
cent, relatively. Then comes money orders issued in 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1893 j the amounts arc 
23,207,000/. for Great Britain, and 1.361,000/. in 
Ireland, or 94 -46 pev cent and 5 -.54 per cent 
respectively ? — Yes. 
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1619. Then jmstal ordei-s 95-27 per eeot. in Graat sirs.ir. 
Britain, and 4-73 iierccnt in Irel’ind ; aud the nam- 
!«r of letters, newsinijcr-, iKtok packets, circulai-s, — ' 
samplo-s, and post car.U dcliverul l.ythc PostOHice in ° 

Great Bptuin iiud IrdamI respectivelv in IS93-94, Sivinqs 
2,633.500,000 in Groat Britain ami 166,250,000 in ^t^oniee. 
IrelumI, being a iivujiorlLou of 94-07 bn- Great 
Britain, imd 5'93 fur Ireland. Then Table XIX. 
shows the numlmr of telegraph messages, ilie per- 
centago being 94-3S for Great Briliuu, and 5‘62 for 
Irehuid. The number of paupers is an inverse pro- 
portion : 89-71 i^er cent, in tlrent Britain, .and lu-29 
per cent, in Iroland. Then you oilopt, I snpptisc, 
without lieiiig res^mnsiblc for it, Mr. Leoae Levi’s 
estiuintn of the toUil inentnes? — I would rather uot 
say “ adopt " ; I cite the figimy ; I do not pretend to 
form an opinion upon tliviu. 

1030. That gives the toUd income per licail of the 
population ils 36/. I7i. lOt/. in Great Bi-itaiu ami 
l6/. 16r. 2d. iu Irelmul ; and Mr. Itiffon’s estimate, 
which you also print without cither mloptiii" or giving 
auy iiutliority to. gives 39/. 7.t. ftd. in Great Britain 
nnd 14/. &i. 8d. iu Ireland ? — Yes. 

1651. (J/r. ScJtoii.) I sec th:it Imtli tliCMi groit Tauiiii: 
autbiirilii*s agree, so far as income is a suindard of 
taxation, that the i-npncity of Giwit Urituiii is more 
than double the cniJiieity of Irekind ? — That ivoubl lie 
tbc. case if you t;iki- tbem as stmidurds. 

16.52. That is, of coiirsi', tliii laipiutily til' an imii- 
vulual Eugli-shiimn is more lluiu dmililc tin* capacity 
of an iudividual Irishman ? — Yc.s, taking it in that 
way. 

1653. (Ckuir/mn.) Then you make a few remarks 
on the general onestion. You say, “ It is quite con- 
“ ceivable that an It-islimsn with a weekly \vnge of 

ouly lOi. or 12s. may have a larger margin to spemi 
“ iut he plcn.scs than an Engtlslmiau or Scotchman 
“ with a %veekly wage of I8f. Tlio IrUbman may be 
“ able to house himadf more cho.iply. He mav fiavo 
“ less to .tipend on his fuel. Hia food may lie dieaper. 

“ Hia clothing may cost him less. Therefore the 
“ amount of n man’s income is not nccessninly .-i test 
“ of his capacity to beru- taxation. Pcriiaps a bc-ttcr 
” tost of the amount which the toxi«iyer can tvffunl to 
« pay for being governed, protected, ami eilncatetl, is 
“ the residue of income remaining after lure neces- 
“ aides of life have been met.” Would you enlarge 
upon that a little? — Of eouns' all these tests are 
fallacious to a ccrUin extent, but I thought income 
by itself ms a distinctly misleading test, bi-cansu, as I 
say, it docs not necessarily i-epre.vnl what a man can 
afford to pay. Then I made some further calcula- 
tions for what they are worth, to show what a man 
does spend, or what he is estimated to spend, both in 
Great Britmn aud Ireland, upon what may be con- 
sidered tube notabsulutc necessaries of life. Ithought, 
on the whole, that perhaps might be u fairer tost of 
the taxable capacity of the two countries than taking 
the income of the population. Both calculations must 
be founded on hypothetical figures. 

1664. (Mr. Sextoti.) Mr. Giilcu and ah the autho- 
rities practically agree that toe best basis Is tbe 
income efter yon have subtracted from the ineomn 
what they call a minimum allowance for the cost of 
the necessaries of life ; is not that practically whan 
yon do ? — I do ; but though the figure.^ so far os they 
are derived from the income tax are trustworthy, I 
think when you come to make out tlie earnings of the 
working clns.-ies they are very h)-potheticaI, and I 
should not like to express any opinion upou them. 

1655. (Chairman.) Yon give some iOaatration of comua^ 
some particular taxes, do you not?— Yes. Further on jSIweie 
1 give a nilcuhition as to what the individual Irishman utidta. 
and the individual inhabitant of (^eal Britiiin is 
estimated to spend on certain dutiable artiuh's, such as 
tea, tobacco, spirits, .-lud beer. Perhaps it may shake 
one’s confident a little in the accuracy of figures, but I 
find the Irisbmau spends rather more iu tea per head of 
popnlation than does the inhabitant of Great Britain. 

I 2 
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SirE. JT. 1656. lU. 10//. for tlie Inslimnn you givi’, niiJ 
^x’cjT’ IOj. If/, for the Englishman ?— Yes. 

1R57. (J/r. Scvtox.) I think the Ciutoms nitnwps 
— — - here do not cast donbt on that c£Hiclu.'‘icin, do they . 

2Io, I ilo nor think they do ; ami 1 Jmve hcartl it con- 
duiuOiio firmed by outsiiie nuthoril.v. They think on the whole 
tlmt thi! IrLshimui consumes more ten per iiead oK _tl»o 
popnlatioD than doe.s the inliahitnnt of Great JJrituin. 

1668. (CfifiiTMaii.) And not nearly so much 
tol«u«o ? — According to thiHic tables I make it more, 
but I expect after the ndjnstaient it uotild probably 
come out about the same. 

1659. Ami you give ti similar cnlciilutlon us to spirits 
(ind lieer with a difiereut iv-stilt. However, I will not 
qui'Stioii you nlxmt those figures ?— The calculiUiou is 
given with gresit ditlidence. 

16(50. (J/r. Svxloii.) Can yoti state shortly the 
n’.«ulU< ci» to spirits and Iskt ?— As ivgiirtis spirit.-*, I 
make out— the Commi.-isiou will tindcrstaml J uni 
speaking now of the estimated iimount siient per heml 
of the population in 6re.at Britain and Ireland ujKin 
spirits and lieer— that in Great Britain the inhabitant 
would spend 1/. 9t. on spirits, •whereas in Irelmul Im 
would spen/l 1/. 6». 6f/. lu b(?er, of course, the 
difference is verv mateml. I uiuke out that llu! 
inhuhilant of Great Britnin wouhl .spend '21. ISr. in 
lieer, wherea-s in Ir»-lan<l he would only spend 1/. 7t. 2d. 
If I bring lliosc figures togetlu-r, tluit i.s to say, all 
the alcoholic drinks, I make out tliat the inhiibitmit 
of Gn*at Britain would spend 47. 2.r. iu hLs think, and 
the inliahilaut of Irelmul 27. 13 j. Sf7. 

1661. {Chairman.) That is ilrink only, is it?— 
It is ilrink only I am shaking of. Then I add up 
all these datinblo nrtiele-s, and I iimke ont tiiat the 
inhabitant of Gis'iit Britain wouhl spend on these 
articles, including tea. tobacco and alcoholic driuk.», 
.57. 4*. 8/7.. and the inhabitant of Ireland 47. 0*. 1/7. 

1602. (J/r. Sex/oii.) Acconling to Sir. Giffcn the 
47. which the inliabitnut of Ircluml .spentLs comes out 
of n total income of 14/., and the 57. which the inhabi- 
tant of Great Britnin spends comes out of a total 
income of 397. ; is not that so ? — Tes, 

1663. In the cane of Ireland, this pui-ticnlav expen- 
diture would be about one-third of the income, and in 
the case of Great Britain it would only be onc- 
eigbth ? — ^That is so. 

r^® 1664. {Chairman.) Then you have u table hereof 

public loans in Great Britain amt Ireland in which 
you give the hulance outsfamling ou the 31st Murch 
1 893 ? — think that might l« misleading ; the 
simplest way of stating it is this : Amount ailvaucetl 
in Gn-at Britain from the commencement of the loan 
system 67,000,0007., and 52,000,0007. iu Ireland. In 
6rciit Britain there bus he(*n repaid nearly 41,000,000/. ; 
in Ireland a little over 2C,CCO,000. T’herelia.s hecu 
remitted a little over 1,000,0007. in Great Britnin uml 
10,750,000/. in Ireland. 

1G65. {2!f, Sexton.) Chiefiy in conm-sion with th/^ 
famine ? — A large portion, no lionbt, i.s iu cnniic.\ion 
with the famine. 

J6C6. {Mr. Martin.) Does that include the 
4,5CK1,000 tvliich were remitted by Mr. Gliulstono? — 

Tho witni; 



Tes : •I.uOOjOOOweroremiUed by Mr.'Qlmlstone in tho Hii-E.ir. 
year 1853, That was iucun-ed in connexion with the 
famine. — 

1667. {Chatro}an.) Then fiaallyin Table SXVIII. 

yon give a summary which is so viduable tlmt iierlinps Sownuuj. 
you wouhl not mind reading it in detail ? — Of course I 
give these simply ns tests for what they arc worth, and I 
have snmranrise/l them like thi.s : Of proi>oity assessod 
to death iluties in Gi-eat Britain, the percentngn is 
94'3-3, and Insinud, 5'67; of property asses.'icd to 
incouio tax on the average of three years 93 •4/' 

Great Britain, 4-53 iu Ireland; ('srimated amount of 
aipital (this figure refers to 1886, which is the lutest 
figure I have.) 95‘u5 in Great Britain and4‘45iu 
Ireland ; gross railway receipts on the average for llm 
List three years, 96'06 in Great Britain, 3‘94 in 
Irel.-niil ; savings Ijanks dciiosits (31st December 1893) 

94’93 in Great Brilnin, 5‘07 in Irelund; amount of 
iiniuey urder.s issncil (1893), 94*46 in Great Brit/iin, 
o' 54 in Irchindj muonnt of postal orders issued 
(1893), 95'27 in CTi*eat Britain, 4*73 in IralamI ; 

of Icttci-i!, i£c., deliver^ by Post Oflle/t 
(1893-4), 9t*07 in Great Britain, 5*93 in Ireland; 
numhiT of telegrams forw*arded (1893-94), 94*38 iu 
Great Britain, 5*62 iu Ireland; number of iwupcrs 
relieved, 89*71 in Great Britaiu, 10*29 in Irelutid. 

Then the estimnte/I total income, iiccordiug to Mr. 

Leone Levi in 1882-3, was 92*85 in 6n*ut Britain, 

7*15 iu Ireland; and, according to Mr. Giffen’s 
estiiualo relating to the same ix-riml, it was 94*33 in 
Great Britain, and 6*67 in Ireland. Then I 
estimal/* the expoiulitnro ou dntliihla articles. Tea 
in Great Britiio, 86, in Ireland, 14 ; tobacco in Great 
Britain, 86*20, in Ireland, 13*80; spirits, 88*77 iu 
Great Britain, 1123 in Ireland; l»eer, 93*37 iu Great 
Britain, 6*63 in Irrlaucl. The total of mich expendi- 
ture ns estimated i.-*. 90*-12 in Great Britain, and 9*58 
in Iraland. 

1668. (Mr. Sexltni.) The.«e estimates refer to tho 
price of the article, not the duty, d/i they not ? — Tliis ia 
what I calculate to be the amounts expended on 
dutiable articles of consumption. I give the baas of 
my calculations in the niemovandiim. 

I6C9. ( Chair?iiau.) Now give ns the population ? 

— The iiopnlatiou, taking the middle of 1892, is 87*83 
in Great Britaiu, 12*17 in Ireland, and us ngurds 
the true taxation, tlmt is the taxation oftci* tho ad- 
justmeafa have been made, the figures ai-o: indirect 
taxt‘8 88*48 in Great Britaiu, 11*52 iu Ireland ; direct 
taxes 05*90 in Groat Britain auU 4*10 in Irekud; 
total taxe.s91*74 in Great Britain, 8'26 in ikeland; and 
the contribution to imperial exiienditure for 1892-03 
was upon those figures estimateil to bo 96*53 in Givsut 
Britaiu eud 3*47 iu Ireland. 

1C70. (Chairman.) Until we liayc the complete 
returns w*hich are promised us by the Treasury wa 
will not further examine yon? — I should hojx! to bo 
able to let yon have them in a tolerably complete form 
by eortaiuly the time of the meeting of Parlimneut. 

I daresay I could give you part of them before. 

1671. (Mr. Se.r(on.) Perhaps each separate return 
might be circulated 'witliont waiting for the others ? — 
Certaiuly. 

ss withilrcw. 



Adiourued. 
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JUNUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



FIFTH DAY. 



■Wednesday, 5th December, 1894. 



At the Benchers’ Chambers, Four Courts, Dublin. 



Present : 



The Right Hon. Hugs C. E. 
Lord Welby. i 

Thr Right Hon. The O’Cokor Don. 

Sib David Barbour, K.C.S.I. | 



CHILDERS, Chairman. 

Charles E. Martin, Esq. 

Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Gustav "W. Wolff, ^q., ll.P. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, Secretary. 



Nr. Sairn Mr. Hekrt A. Robinbon called in, and examined. 

i. 



— 1672. {Chairman.) Would you be good enough to 

sD^Mi. nature of your office 1—1 am a Commis- 

sioaer of the Local Governmeut Board for Ireland. 
LiK«] 1673. I propose to ask you some general questions 

ravMoe. taxation in Ireland first, and then to go to 

the points which you will deal with bearing upon 
our present Inquiry. In the first place would 
you explain to us the objects to which local taxation 
is applied in Ireland 1 — The chief branches of local 
taxation are the Grand Jury Cess, the Poor Rates, and 
the taxes levied by Municipal Authorities. The 
Grand Jury Cess is applied to roods and bridges, to 
the erection and repaita of Court and Sessions 
houses, Salaric.s of County Officers, Aoixuities of 
Superannuated Prison Officers, Contributions to In- 
finnaries, Hospitals, &c. ; Maintenance of Lunatic 
Asylums, Extra Police, Valuation, and various other 
he^ of expenditure. This tax is not likely to 
increase very much, and has not increased very much 
during the last ten years. Tho Poor Rate is applied 
to the maintenance of the poor in workhouses, ont>door 
relief! f’he maintenance of poor persona in institutions 
for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb, and in extern 
hospitals, emigration expenses, expenses under the 
Medical Charities Act and the Vaccination Acts, the 
Registration of Bii-ths, Deaths, and Mairiages, for 
Sanitary purposes, and for Burial Ground Expenses, 
Expenses under the Superannuation Acts, Latourers 
Acts, Contagions Diseases (Animals) Act, the National 
School Teachers Act,and the Parliamentoiy Franchise, 
the Jurors, Explosives and other Acts. I think- we 
must look for an increase in the poor.rate because the 
tendency of recent years in connection with remedial 
legislation is to place its administration on the poor 
rates. During the last four or five years a great 
many Acts of Parliament have been passed, and the 
cost of the administration of these to a great extent 
has been placed on the poor rates. A very important 
one of these was the Labourers Act Municipal 
taxation is applied to the general improvement of 
towns, paving of streets, cleansing, watering, lighting, 
supplying water, sewerage, and other matteia. 

Then there are also tolls, fees, and dues levied by 
harbour commissioners, wUch are applied to hai'bonr 
ptirpoees, such as maintenauco of ^e barbours, tbe 
improvement and repairs of lighthouses, providing 
floating lights, buoys, beacons, <ta, the payment of 
rents, taxes, &c. ^ere is also a tax for the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police which is eightpenoe in the pound 
m the Metropolitan District. The other taxes are 
Petty Sessions Stamps and Crown Fines, the Dogs 
Licence Duty, Fees of Gerks of the Peace and Clerks 



of the Crown, certain tolls in respect of inland navi- 
gations, and light dues and fees under the Mei'cLant 
Shipping Act. 

1674. You are able to put in a table showing the 

expenditure during a series of years, are yon not 1 

Yes, the gross amount of exjienditure from Grand 
Jury Cess presented for in 1893, was 1,466,820/., and 
it has not varied very much during several years. In 
1884 the amount was 1,348,8841. 

1675. And you give us in the table tho details of 
the application of these monies 1 — Yes, for one parti- 
Gular year. Maintenance of roads and bridges for 
last year came to 751,8581., and that is the principal 
charge on the county cess. The coat for erection and 
repairs of courthouses was not so high, being only 
7,8641. Salaries of county officers is a large item, 
102,5751. Prison expenses (which consists of annui- 
ties to Bridewell keepers and other persons, and 
various other small matters) amounts to 19,1171. The 
contributions to infirmaries and hospitals increased 
during the last ten years, amounting to 60,3261. in 
1893. Maintenance of lunatic asylums has inci'eased 
from 114,6581. in 1884 to 157,1641. in 1893. Lunacy, 
I believe, is on the increase, and better accommoda- 
tion is required for lunatics at the present day. The 
Imperial Exchequer contributes a good deal towards 
the maintenance of lunatics at the present time, viz., 
four shillings per head per week when the cost exceeds 
eight shillings, nnder certain conditions. Then the 
cost of extra p^ce amounted to 27,2481. 

1676. The cost for extra police is a falling charge, 
is it not 1 — ^Yes, it has fallen from 93,8731. in 1884 
to 27,2481. in 1893. Then valuation is a fixed sum 
of 8,0001. a year paid by the counties. The payment 
of debts incurred under tbe Relief of Distress and 
other Acts, came to 81,7651. in 1893, and there is 
a charge of 5,8531. to the police for weights and 
measures. Tlie Grand Juries are the local authorities 
in counties under the Weights and Measures Act, 
1878, and the police axe inspectors. Thentmdaaaified 
expenditure hiu increased very much, from 165,1461. 
in 1884 to 225,0401. in 1893. I think the cause of 
the increase under this head is principally owing to 
the new Parliamentary franchise which has ent^ed 
heavy duties on Gerks'of the Peace and other officers, 
but the jurors’ expenses, the cost of collection of the 
cess, compensation for malicious injuries, and various 
other items are included in this amount. TI,a«>i 
are all the heads of outlay in connection with county 
cess. 

1677. Altogether coming to about a million and a 
half, and slightly increasing 1— Yes. 
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1678. Nntverymucb? — Not very mucL 

1679. Then you can also put in .i table, I think, 

* DhTiaw showing to wliat extent local rereniie is derived from 

— ' rates, and to wh.it extent from other sources, over 
Mi?er.^' that period of ten years 1 — Yes, the exjwnditnre by 
BonreU of Guardians iu the year 1S93 amounted to 
1,397,032/., but uftcr excluding the portion thei-eof 
defrayed from loans, and tieducting the probate duty 
grant and other Parliamentary grants, tlie net ex- 
penditure falling on the j»or rate amounted to 
1,028,522/ The cost of in-maintenance in the work- 
houses in 189.3 amounted to 352, C3S/, and the table 
•which I hare hundeil in shows that the outlay under 
this Lead is not increitsing, and has not increased 
during the jmst ten years. One reason for that, I 
think, is that tlio cost of provisions lias gone down 
very much, and that contracts for workhouses can 
probably be obtained on morn favourable terms than 
ten years ago. 

1680. (The O'Conor Don.) The numbers have not 
diminish©!, have they! — The numbers have rather 
diminish©!. On out-door relief the expenses h.ave 
rather incroased during the past ton years j they hare 
gone up by nearly eight thousand pounds. The ex- 
pense now for outdoor relief is 188,566/ The cost 
of maintenanuu of poor people iu institutions has also 
rather increased, I do not think because more are 
sent there but because the charges made by these 
institutions have slightly increased. The cost at 
present to the Poor Hates for that is 15,367/ 
Emigration expenses hare gone down reiy much. 

Rmiera- 1681. (CAflirmujk) Why is that! — In 1884 the 
return was 14,921/, and last rear it was 178/ only. 
In 1884 a great deal was done in the way of State 
aided emigration. 

1682. (yAa O'Conor X)on.} Are those figures families 
who emigrated or indiviJuals 1 — Those figures ai'e 
pounds which emigration has cost. 

1683. (Afr. Hare you the numbers of indi- 

ridnalst— I can get them. During 1884 a large sum 
•was provided by the State for emigration, so it is not 
quite fair to take that as a criterion of the ordinary 
exjjense of emigration at that period. But taking the 
amount in the following year, viz., 1,377/, I think 
that gives 'what the areriige was in the way of 
assistance in an ordinary year from the Poor Kates. 
Of recent years the American authorities have been for 
more strict in regard to the admission of immigrants, 
and they have passed an Act, one of the clauses of 
which provides that no person who is likely to become 
a public charge or a pauper should be allowed tx> 
land. In those days it was the habit of the Boards of 
Guardians, if they had people in the workhouses who 
desired to emigrate to ntiatives in America, to assist 
them to do so, and the Local Government Board con- 
sented to the proposed expenditure ; but now we are 
prohibited from issuing our consent if the proposed 
emigrants are paupers. If a person be in a workhouse 
and it is proposed to send that person out to a relative, 
perhaps husband, wife, or child, we cannot authorize 
the expenditure of money for the purpose, it would be 
a violation of the United States Emigration Act ; and 
for that reason the amount has fallen very low. The 
next item is salaries and rations of ofilcera, which has 
increased very much. I think the number of officers 
has increased in the workhouses. Ail other poor 
relief expenses i-emaiu very much the same. The 
expenditure under the Medical Charities Act bus 
increased slightly, but a large portion of that is paid 
by Government In fact only one-half the salaries of 
all medical officers and one-half the cost of medicines 
in workhouses and dispensaries in Ireland falla on 
the Poor Bate, the other half is provided for by vote 
of Parliament The K^istration of Births, Ueaths, 
and Marriages is about 10,000/ a year, and that re- 
mains practically stationary. Under the Sanitary Acts 
the QX]}£nditure has increased very much, and in recent 
years especially. In 1893 it amounted to 80,280/ 
and iu 1884 it was 58,844/. The condition of the 
people has improved ] the sanitation of the countiy is 



veiy much improved, but one reason of the very groat 
increase fipm 57,060/ in 1892 to 80,280/. in 1893, is ton, 
no doubt tlie fiict that the cholera scare made local 
authorities very .attentive to s.anitary matters. The — 
Buri:d Grounds Acts cost about 7,000/ a yeor ; and tioa*"" 
the Superaoiiuation Acts, 14,114/. The cost of the 
Labourers Acte has increased from 3,992/. in 1884 
to 108,015/ in 1893, but the expenditure incurred in 
the erection of labourers’ cottages is defrayed by moans 
of loans obtaio.abic friiui the Commissioners of Public 
Worka I think a giosit deal more remains to be 
done under these Acte- 

1684. (J/r. Se.vto)i.) T suppose 1886 was the first 
year in which tho Acts came into operation 1 — In 1884. 

1685. T mean into active operation 1 — Yes, I should 
say that there was not very much done before 1886. 

Then the cost of tho Contagious Diseases (Animals) 

Act was very high in 1884, 34,998/ ; that has gone 
down considerably to 9,210/. The asseasmont under 
that Act is the only rate which is not levied on a 
{>articnlar Union in accordance with the requirements 
of the Union, as it is uniform over the whole of 
Ireland. The cristoftbe National School Teachers Act 
hite increosed from 12,390/. in ten years to 19,865/ 

The cost of the Parliamentary Votere and other Acts 
has increased very much, from 14,337/ in 1884 tc 
34,299/ in 1893. Tliat is due to the fact that under 
the new regietration of voters the officers of local 
authorities have very much heavier work, and incur 
more expense than formerly. The repayment of loans 
has increased from 26,339/ in 1884 to 87,558/. in 
1893. I think, as I said before, that the Poor Kate is 
likely to bo an increasing quantity in consequence of 
tiie cost of the administration of netu'ly all Acts of 
remedial l^ialation being placed on the rates; but 
while the average Poor Rate in u Union might be 
low owing to the fact that rates are made on Electoral 
Di'visions, the rate on a particular Division might be 
extremely high and very oppressive. 

1686. (OKtiiman ). — Tukuig the whole of the table 
the increase is not large, is it? — No, about 100,000/ 

1687. Theu I will go to the ne.xt table, which is Eiptodi. 
“ Expenditure of Town Authorities ” during the same JSwo'ja. 
period. — That is an increasing expenditure. The n»oriu«. 
Town Authorities have done a great deal in the way 

of improvement of recent years, and they can now 
get money by the issue of stock, on much better terms 
than formorly. The total expenditure of the towns 
was in 1893, 1,362,239/, and in 1884, ten years ago, it 
was 1,044,582/ The principal increase was i^er 
the head of paving and repairs of streets, cleansing 
and in the providing of water supply. Making sewers 
and drains, also shows a considerable increase to 
149,149/. in 1693 from 60,838/ in 1884, but a 
part of this expenditure is defrayed from loans obtained 
under the Public Health Act. 

1688. The last item but orm, payments in respect of 
borrowed money, includes both interest and repay- 
ment of principal, I suppose! — Kepayment of interest 
and principal. 

1689. (ifr. Sexton.) I suppose the same remark 
applies to a similar item in the previous return! — Yes, 
just the same. 

1690. (C/iairman,) Then passing from that to sxpesdi- 
“ E^enditure of Harbour and Piqi' Anthoritiffl 
during tho last ■ten years," what have you to say as to nod pw 
that!— That is not provided for by a tax felt by 
everybody like the Poor Kate and Grand Jury Cess. 

It remains very much the same ; in fact it is rather 
less now than it -was ten years ago. The amount of 
expenditure in 1893 by Harbour Authorities was 
461,491/. ; in 1884 it was 486,351/ 

1691. The yearly expen^ture on works has 
fallen off considerably, I tlunkl — Yes, it has. 

1692. On the other hand the expenditure in respect 
of past works, interest, and repayments, hasincreasedl 
— Yes, it has increased. 

1693. Than you put in a return as to the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police! — Yes, •Lhe total cost is about PoUct- 
51,000/. ; and, as I have already stated, there is a rate 
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of eight-peace in the pound in aid of this expenditure. 
This is the maximum rate authorized by the Act (1 
Vic., cap. 25). 

1694. {Mr Wolff.) That is a tax falling only on 
Dublin, is it not?— On the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police district which extends considerably beyond the 
boundaries of the city. 

1695. {Mr. Sextan^ I suppose it comprises the 
areasserved by the force? — Yes, exactly so. 

169G. {Chairman.) Tlien there is a smaD amount, 
not varying very much, tlie amount of the Petty 
Sessions stamps ?— Yes, that is a tax which the people 
contribute to in all parts of Ireland. The amount of 
Petty Sessions Stamps and Crown Pines in 1802 was 
51,871Z., and th.at was applied to the payment of 
Officers of local coiu’ts, the Howard fund for the 
Police, Cattle Disease account, and to Treasurera of 
Boroughs, and prirate parties. 

1697. Then there is Dogs Licence Duty? — Dogs 
Licence Duty has increased somewhat, from 34,0S5i 
in 1884, to 40,32-tl. in 1893. A portion of this 
Duty goes in aid of town rates and a portion in aid 
of Grand J ury Cess. 

1698. {Chairman.) Unlike what is the case in 
Great Britain, it is a local matter entirely, is it not ? — 
I do not quite know how it is airanged in Great 
Britain. 

1699. {Mr Wolff.) It is inland revenue in England, 
— In Ireland it goes pai'tly in aid of county and town 
taxation. 

1700 {Mr Sexton..) What is done with the Pines 
and Fees Fund, threc-foui’fchs of which is derived from 
the Dog Licences ?— The salaries and retiring allow- 
ances of the Clerks of Petty Sessions are charged on 
tlie Fund, and to secure these from variation con- 
sequent on iluctuarion in the amount of fines levied 
at Petty Sessions and in the sale of stamps, the 
Registrar of Petty Sessions Clerks is authorized by 
44 and 45 Vic., cap. 18, to deduct from the Dog 
Licence Duty such sum as the Lord Lieutenant may 
order in any one year, and to add it to the Fund. 

1701. {The O’ConoT Don.) That is the remuneration, 
is it not, for the Petty Sessions Clerks ? — Yes, for their 
salaries, emoluments, and retiring allowances. 

1702. What is the rate of the Dog Tax? — 
Half-o-crown. 



1708. Is not the rate 2s., and sixpence on 
each separate registration which goes to the Petty 
Sessions Clerk ?— The duty is two shillings for 
each dog, and there is a sixpenny Petty Sessions 
stamp affixed to the certiheate of registration issued 
to the owner. Any number of dogs may, however, be 
included in the certificate. 

1704. In each registration sixpence goes to that 
fund ? — ^Tha amount transferred to the Petty Sessions 
Clerks Fund was 25,1841. in' 1893. 

1705. {Chairman). About the same as it was ten 
years ago? — Yes, practically about the same. 

1706. Then you deal with the question of fees and 
other emoluments received by Olei’ks of the Peace? — 
The fees of the Clerks of the Peace and Clerks of the 
Crown (exclusive of receipts from Grand Jury Cess 
and from the Imperial taxes), amounted in 1893 to 
3,7241. 

NaTigatioD. 1707. Then the expenditure in connection with 
inland navigation is very much the same ? — About the 
same, 8,5341. ; very much the same. Then there are 
certain Light dues, and fe« received under the 
Merohjmt Shipping Act, 1864, applied to the purposes 
of the Mercantile Marine Fund amounting to 
19,8741. in 1893 gainst 18,6801. in 1884, but those 
scarcely affect the general tax payer very much. 

1708. Those tables with which you have now dealt in 
short, I believe cover the whole ground 1 — They cover 
the whole ground. 

1,709. Would you he good enough to tell us whether 
’**■ you could put in tables showing to what extent the 
local revenue is derived from rates, and to what extent 
from other sources 1 — Rates on real property amounted 
in 1893 to 2,952,1041., and I think ^at comes to about 



4s. 2d. in the pound on the valuation for Ireland ; Hr. Sairy 
then “Tolls, Fees, Stamps,and Dues” came to 474,0351., 
and rents and " other receipts ” to 271,8101., the total 
amount being 3,697,9491. ~ 

1710. That during the last ten years has been 
nearly a coustant sum, has it not? — Yes, and it repre- 
sents 5s. 3d., I think, on the valuation of Ireland. 

1711. {Mr. Sexiati.) Is the payment from the 
Imperial taxes sho\vn below part of the total 
addition? — No, it is deducted. 

1712. Then it is part of the totaladdition?— In the 
figures I gave, payments from Imperial taxes were 
not iucluded. 



1713. la it part of the 3,697,0001. or is it to be added 
to it? — It is to be added to it 

1714. Then the total cxixjnditure is 4,000,0001.? — 

Yes, the total receipts applied to expenditure. 

1715. {Chairman.) Can you givo us the movement conirSbn- 
in the amount of contributions from Imperial taxes ? — tionafre^ 
The amount in 1893 received from Imperial taxes 

was 369,2141., and in 1884, ten years ago, it was 
115,0351. The principal reason of the increase is the 
grants under the Probate Duties Act, 1888, which 
began in 1889. 



1716. But that would account apparently for about 
100,0001., would it not? — 101,0001. in tire case of 
Counties alone. 



1717. Then tliei-e is a considerable increase besides 
that ? — Yes, there is an inci-ease of considerably more 
tlian that amount in Towns and Poor Law Unions. 

In regard to Union Authorities also, I may observe 
that the whole cost of Workhouse Taichere' Salaries is 
paid by the Government to Boards of Guardians. 

1718. {T/i€ O’CoJtor Don.) The whole cost?— All 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are paid out of 
the Parliamentary grant; and I also think that tire 
expenditure of Union Authorities on salaries of 
sanitary officei-a has rather increased. 

1719. {Cltairman.) For these different reasons the 
grant from the Imperial Exchequer has increased 
about a quarter of a million, has it not? — Yes, a 
quarter of a million roughly speaking. 

1720. Can you put in a statement showing the total loc&Jioiuis. 
amount of loans for local pmposes raised, paid off or 
outstanding, and tlie purposes for which such loans 

were authorized ? — Yes. The amount of loans which 
were brought into the accounts during the year 1893 
was 588, 40U., and it has been greatly increasing. In 
the year 1884, taking Counties, Poor Law Unions, 

Towns and Harbours, the amount of loans received in 
that year was 302,602^., and it has been always 
incieMing. The highest was in the year 1890 when 
the loans amounted to 1,650,0781., but I rather thic k 
that ihat must be due to some very large loon to 
some Town Authority, probably Dublin. 

1721. That was exceptional, was it? — Yes. 

1722. (ilfr. Nflcctcm.) That would he explained, I 
think, by the payment off that year of the debt due 
to the Government and the substitution of stock, 
would it not? — ^Yes, that is so. 

1723. {Chairman.) Then it is a mere matter of 
account?— It is a mere matter of account, but it was 
brought into the account. Still it is increasing, 
undoubtedly. 

1724. From year to year ? — From year to year. 

1725. {The O'Conor Don). Do these figures include 
all loans granted to any authority ? — ^Yea, to Counties, 

Poor Law Unions, Towns, and Harbours; but they 
only give the new loans brought into account, they do 
not t^e in the total amounts outstanding. 

1726. The loans are made by the Board of Works, 
are they not? — Either by the Board of Works, or they 
may be borrowed from private sources, or by the i^ue 
of stock. 

1727. {Mr. Wolff.) But supposing that a Harbour 
Trust borrows frem a private bank or corporation in 
London, would that be included?— Yes, any loan which 
appears on the face of the accounts furnished to the 
Local Government Board would appear in this state- 
ment. 

K2 
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1728. (77i« O'Cimor Don). Does it include the 
advances for the guaranteed railways 1 — Advancea to 
what bodieal 

1729. To the promoters ? — No, I do not think so ; 
we do not audit the acconnis of ^ose at all. 

1730. (CAairvnan). Then you put in a table oa to 
the uutetWing loonsl — Yes, at the close of the 
financial year, against Boards of Guardians and Town 
and Harlwur Authorities. We have not been able to 
get the amount again.sc counties outstanding. As to 
Booi'Js of Guardians there was 1,669,409^. outstand- 
ing, and of this 1,126,300/. was money advanced under 
the Inbonrers Acts, and under the Public Health 
Act there was 295,744/. advanced. 

1731. Wliich ai-6 the outstanding loans which you 
say are not included in that amount ? — The counties 
and towns are not included in this particular item. 

1732. Have you got any reference os to them 1 — 
Yes, 03 to towns. 

1733. How much do they amount to I — I have not 
got the information for the counties, we were unable 
to get it, but the total amount due at the close of the 
financial year in 1893 in respect of loans obtained by 
town authm-ities was 4,564,044/. The total amount 
exclusive of counties altogether, but taVing in Poor 
Law Unions, to'wns, and harbours now outstanding is 
8.621,631/. 

1734. That does not include the counties, you say I 
—No 



^ ^ 1735. Can you give a rough estimate as to that I 

No, I am not ; we ivere unable to get that 

information in the short time at our disposal, but I 
will endeavour to ob tain it. 

1736. (J/r. Sexlon). Do yon mean that you have 
asked for it and did not get it, or that you have no 
records 1 — It is not brought into our audited accounts. 

1 787. You have not asked the counties for it J No, 

we have not asked the counties for it; there was such 
difficulty in getting the information for this inquiry 
ready in time that we did not press for it. 

1738. (CAairman). Do you mean that the counties do 
not render any statpistical account ? — ^The Local Govern- 
ment Board audit the accounts of the counties, but the 
counties do not bring into eaoli half year’s niypunt the 
amount outstanding of the loans ; they only bring in 
the amount of the interest and principal paid during 
the half year. 

1739. And they do not even give you in the 
statistics how much the total outstanding loans are t 
— The information which we are dealing -with we 
endeavoured to get out of our own statistical 
department, and just as the work was approaching 
completion we found that we had nob got thia parti- 
cular information. 

1740. Possibly before we have done onrwork here 
you will get it t — I will ask the Treasurers of the 
Counties to obtain it. 

1741. (The O'OoncT Don.) — Do not the county 
presentments in each case state the instalment of the 
loan for which the aannol payment is made !— They 
do, but they do not state what still remains out- 
standing of the original loon. 

1742. But they state that there is so much paid, 

being, say, the bwen^-first instalment for the repay- 
ment of u loan of so much, do they not 1 ^They put 

down the principal and interest of the loan, but they 
do not give ns any more information than that. 

1743. It would be very easy, would it not, to 
calcnlale how much is remaining if yon know how 
many instalments have been paid, and if you know 
the sum of tiie original loan and amount of each 
instalment If it was done on the annuity system 
perhaps it would. 

1744. Does not each county presentment set out 
the amonnt of the anntigl instalments, the amonnt of 
the original loan, and the number of that instalment t 
— I am not quite snre whether it does or not. 

1745. (Sir David Bariour.) — How can you com- 
pletely audit the interest payment unless you know 



the amount of tho loan and the amount of the interest 
payment t — By the receipt ■ wn. 

1746. The receipt s.atisfies you, and you do not go 

into the further question 1 — I am not sure if the — . *' 

auditors do this or not 

1747. They accept tlie receipt as sufficient, and 
take it for granted the local authorities have not 
paid too much ? — I am not very clear about their 
procedure. 

1748. To make a more complete audit it would 
be necessary to know the amount of loan and the 
rate of interest, would it not ? — ^Yes ; I am not quite 
familial' with the process. 

1749. (Mr. Sexton.)— In case you found any im- 
proper payment in these accounts have you not power 
to surchaige 1 — I think so, except in the case of 
counties. I am not quite snre with regard to tim 
county — they do not come under our control to the 
same extent as the Boai-ds of Guardians do. I think 
if a judge once fiats a presentment we cannot sur- 
charge it. If the money had been wi ongly applied — if 
money has been, in the opinion of the auditor, wrongly 
appli^ but if it had come before the Judge and the 
presentment bad been JiaUd, I do not think the 
auditor can surcharge. 

1750. Does the audit precede the order ofthojudge 
or follow it % — I think it follows it. 

1751. (The O'Conor Don). — ^Are you sure of that ? 

— I am not at all familiar with it. 

1752. I think you will find that it follows itl — 

I think so. 

1758. (CAflirtTion) — ^Evidently you yourself would 
like to see that gap completed t — Yes. 

1754. (Mr. Sexton^. — Tho judge deals with the 
county expenditure, and the account deals 'with the 
closed Poor Bate, so that the audit must follow the 
judicial action 1 — Yes. 

1755. (Chairman). — ^Yon have also pnt in a table 
showing tho total advances for certain pui'poses, such 
as waterworks and purposes of that kind, coming to 
rather above two millioos. Have you any remark to 
make upon thatl — No, the amount, as you say, for 
waterworks, sewerage, streets, public baths, and 
scavenging amonnte to 2,158,652/. 

1756. (The O'Conor Don), — Advances to whom t — 

This was advanced to sanlti^ authorities. 

1757. (Chairman). — ^You can also, I believe, put in 

a table of the loans sanctioned by the Treasury for the wtugia. 
labourem' cottages 1 — Yes, 1,419,6632. 

1758. And you divide that between the provinces, 
do yon not 1 — The amonnt advanced to Munster was 
825, *230/. ; to Leinster, 673,629/. ; to Connaught, 

9,059/.; andto Ulster, 11,746/. 

1759. How is it that two out of the four provinces 
have had so much larger a sum 1 — In Connaught the 
labourers arc nearly all small holders of land. That 
is one reason ; they ore not Iona fide labonrere, and 
do not depend on toeir labour so much as th^ do in 
the other places. In Ulster the Boards of Guardians 
have not adopted the Act to any considerable extent, 
and an Act has been brought in now to take the 
power out of their hands and place it in the hands of 
officials of the Local Government Board. 

1760. For Ulster particularly 1 — For any place 
where tite Labourers Act is not brought into opera- 
tion. 

1761. (Mr. Sector). — You have had that Act some 
time, have you notl — ^We have. It was passed in 
1891. 

1762. Have you acted under it 1 — Yes. 

1763. (GAainTian.) Then passing from the coun^ loaaibr 
authorities to the town authoritiee, what is the 

total amount of loans obtained by them outstanding 1 — 

The total amount of loans due from tbe town 
authoritiee was 4,564,044/. 

1764. And of that how much applies to Dublin 
At the close of 1893 the debts of the Ci^ of Dublin, 
including a balance due to the Treasurer, amounted 
to 1,326,223/., of which 1,055,285/. was stock issued 
under the Act of 1689. 
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3fr, Udir'i 1765. {Mr. Sexton.) Dublin and Belfast would be 
more than half of it, I suppose 1 — Tho debts of Belfast 
DecTsst ^ 1,055,669^ 

— 1766. (C/iatrwian.) Then what is outetanding on the 

harbour authorities’ loans 1 — 2,4S8,178f. The total 

aothoritiea as I have said before is 8,62l,G31f. 

1767. Exclusive of the counties 1 — Exclusive of the 
eountiea 

Oonntr 1768. Then I pass from these mere statistical figures 
to ask you to explain to the Commission the process. 
What is the mode of asaos.sment to local rates in 
Ireland ? — The Grand Jury Cess is a poundage rate 
on the valuation, assessed on the occupier according 
to the barony in which the property occupied is 
situated. But under the Landlord and Tenant Act 
of 1S70, section 66, it is provided that in the case of 
tenancies ci-eated aitei- the passing of that Act, where 
tho valuation of the property occupied does not exceed 
41, the County Cess .shall be payable by the Im- 
mediate Lessor. In the same Act pinvision was 
made enabling occupiers under any t<mancy created 
after the passing of the Act to make in respect of 
County Cess, a deduction from rent similar to that 
allowed in the cose of the Poor Rate — viz., one hal£ 
PsorBate. 1769. Then as to the Poor Batel — As to the Poor 
Rate that is a poundage i-ate on the valuation of the 
holding assessed, and the occupier and owner share 
this rate equally when the valuation of the holding is 
above 4f. In cases where the valuation is at or under 
4Z., the owner pays the whole of it. There are cer- 
tain exceptions. In the case of houses let in separate 
tenemente, section 10 of the Act of 12and 13 Victoria, 
chapter 104, provides that persons, receiving rent in 
respect of liereditaments exempt from rating are liable 
to be rated in respect of such rent to the extent of 
one half the pouiul^e rate on the Electoral Division 
in which the hereditaments are situated. Section 63 
of the Act 12 and 13 Victoria, chapter 91, provides 
that in the City of Dublin the owner of property of 
which tlie valuation does not exceed 8i., or which is 
let to weekly or monthly tenants, or in separate a^jart- 
ments, shall be rated instead of the occujiier. 

Then all Boards of GuardLans are Rural Sanitary 
Authorities. The Poor Rate is levied on the Elector^ 
Divisions, and there is a separate rate for each 
Electoral Division, and a certain number of the charges 
are 'CTnion at large chai-ges, and a certain number are 
Electoral Division charges. Jfaiutenance in a work- 
house and outdoor relief may be charged to an Electoral 
Division or to the Dnion at Im-ge according to the 
chargeability of the person who received the iclief. 

1770. One question as to the Electoral Divisions; 
would those remain the same? — Yes, the Electoral 
Divisions will remain the same. They were originally 
I believe, made to be as far as possible coterminous 
with the properties, so that each property should 
contribute as fai' as possible towaids the maintenance 
of its own poor. 

1771. But whatever other changes have been made 
the Electoral Divisions are constant, are they 1 — Yes, 
there have been a few small changes made with a view 
to bringing Electoi’al Divisions wholly in the same 
county, but as a rule Electoral Divisions have 
remained the same since the original Poor Law. 

1772. {The O'Gonor Don.) The Unions are not 
coterminous with counties, ore they? — No, but an 
electoral division cannot extend into two counties. 

1773. (Chairman.) Then as to the Municipal rate ? 
— Before leaving the Unions I should state that there 
are other rates which fall upon electoral divisions 
which would tend to bring up the charge on electoral 
divisions considerably higher than the average rate 
over the entire Union. The charge under the 
Labourers Acts may be an electoral divisioa charge 
or it may be a charge in any area which the Board of 
Guardians can fix. Then there m the Medical Charities 
and Dispensary Houses Acts — the expenditure under 
these is charged to a certain number of electoral 
divisions which together are formed into a Dispensary 
district, and the sanitary expenses may be levied on a 



special area, or over the Union at large, as the local Brnry 
authority may fix. Other charges, with a few ex- 
ceptione, are placed on the Union at large; but, sn^ggi 
nevertheless, diwe ],)articular charges may be suffi- — 
ciently high to render the poor rate in a particular 
division oppinssive. 

1774. Is the tendency of legislation to move to tlie 
Union generally or not ? — Yes, I think it is. The last 
Act on the subject, the Poor Law Rating Act of 
1876, was in that direction. 

1775. And there is nothing more recent than the 
Act of 1876 1 — No, nothing more. 

1776. Then would you go to the Municipal rate? Uunidpai 
— The Municipal rate is levied generally upon the 
occupier; it is a poundage rate on the valuation. 

The towns are constitiited under four enactments: 
there is the 3 and 4 Victoria, cliajiter 108, the 
Municipal Corporations Act ; 9 George IV., chapter 
82 ; 17 and 18 Victoria, chapter 103, and there are 
besides special Acts for certain towns. Under the 
Municipal Corporations Act the rate is levied on the 
owners, occupiera, or tenants of hereditaments situated 
therain, subject to the proviso contaiued in the Section 
with regard to hereditaments under the value of 5?. 

Section 10 of the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, chapter 
109, directs that the maximum Borough rate in any 
Borough shall be one shilling in the pound, and, 
except in certain cases specified in the Section, it 
limite the Borough rate in Boroughs in which the Act 
9 George IV., chapter 82, is in force to three pence, 
subject to the provisoes contained ia the Section. In 
the case of towns under the Act 9 George IV., 
chapter 82, the rate is levied off the owners, occupiers, 
or ^ants of property within the town, and for the 
purposes of the rate, the property is classified as 
follows : — (a) Tenements valued at 51. and under 107.; 

(6) Tenements valued at 107. and under 207.; (c) 

'Tenements valued at 207. and upwards. Li the case 
of (a) the rate cannot exceed &d. in the pound 
In the case of (7i) the rate cannot exceed 9cf. in 
the pound. In the case of (c) the rate cannot exceed 
la. in the pound, and premises under 57. are exempt 
from rating under the Act. In towns under the Towns 
Improvement Act {17 and 18 Victoria, chapter 103) 
the rate under that Act is made on the occupier where 
the valuation of the property occupied exceeds 47., and, 
except in certain cases, on the Immediate Lessor when 
it dues not exceed that amount. The rate is limited 
to Is. fid. in. some cases, and Is. ia others. "Where 
the clauses with respect to water have been adopted 
the Is. 6d. rate is levied, and where they have not 
been adopted the Is. rate. A large number of the 
governing bodies of towns are also urban sanitary 
authorities, and there is no limit to the rate which 
may be imposed under the Public Health Act. Then 
there ore expenses incurred under the Housing of the 
Working Glasses Act, and various others. 

1777. How are they defrayed? — •Under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act they come out of the 
rates of the local authority ; but Section 24 of the 
Act removes for the purpose of Part I. of the Act 
which deals with unhealthy areas, any limit in respect 
of the local rates ; and Section 42 also removes the 
limit for PartH. of the Act which deals with un- 
healthy dwelling-houses ; these remove the limits on 
the local rates ; so that practically under these Acts 
the administering authoritio may levy any rate. 

1778. Then as between leaseholders, owners, and 
occupiers, is there anything remarkable? — ^No; there 
is no distinotion made betweenlandlords and occupiers, 
and it is generally a matter of arrangement between 
them. 

1779. Is there any general difficulty found in pifflonlfie* 
regard to these rat^ ? — No ; not any genera! difficulty, 

but in the poorer Unions all round the western sea- 
board there is found conriderable difficulty in levying * ® 
rates there, arid of course the County Oess is some- 
times very oppressive. Now, in the County of Ker^ 

-the County Cess is extremely high. The average in 
the County of Kerry for the five y^rs ended in 1893 
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VR8 in tlie Barony of Clanmaurice 5«. l’5rf. in tie 
a*. ponnd, wiici is very heavy. Kow in Corkagiuny it 
. n^gai -was 6s. 4<?. in the pound. 

— 1780. (T’As O’Conor Don.) Have they any 

g»iarautee>l railway there 1 — Tea; but the gnurantee 
ntw uj rate is not in any case lened over the entire area of a 

dSSlcM- baronv. Dnnkerron, North, was 4s. id. in the 

pound, and Dunkerrau, South, 4s. Irf. ; Glanerough, 
4s. 9d. ; Irraghticounor, 4s. Zil. ; Iveragh, 5s. 6<f. ; 
Magoniliv, 3s. lOd. j and Trughenackroy, 4s. 9rf. ; 
those were the avenige. 

1781. {Jfr. Se.cton.) Tliey have two guaranteed 
railways there, have they not ! — I think three. 

178-. Wliich have imposed a heavy charge i— The 
heaviest into was Is. 6rf., whiclj was assessed in 1893 
on a portion of Glanerough and South Duukevron 
Baronies, aud the lowest wliich was levieil bi a 
portiun of Magonihy in 1892. 

1783. And there was also the compensation in the 
fatal accident case on the Tralee Ibio which foil oa 
the ces8-payers1 — I do uot think that that occuiTed 
during the years for which these tigures are averogea. 

1784. (TAs O'Conor Pot*.) Would not that neces- 
SBjily raise the average 1 — Yes, it might of course, hut 
I think it has been rather a stationary quantity. 

1785. {Lord Welby.) Could yon tell us what 
amount of that rate was due to the light railways t — 
The averages 1 have given do not inclade the rate for 
these railways as it is not assessed on the whole of a 
barony in any cose. 

1786. (Air. Sexlon.) In some Baronies it was 
certainly the greater part of the whole rate t — It dhl 
not exceed Ic. 8if. in any of the 6ve years ended in 
1893. In the Barony of Corkaguiny the County Cess 
was Cs. lU. in 1889; 6s. 5<f. in 1890; 6s. 3d. in 
1891 ; Us. Qd. in 1892; 6s. Id. in 1893, and the 
average is 6s. 4d. I am not quite sure of the year 
when the accident took place. 

1787. About three years i^o, I think? — The 
Oonnty Cess was very high even before that. 

1788. What would be the Poor Rate in those places 1 
—Of course the Board of Guardians might not strike 

what was necessary, but if you take what the poundage 
of the total charge on the Poor Rate was on the valua- 
tion that will tell you what it ought to come ta In 
Dingle TTniou it woe in 1880, 3s. 3d.; in 1881, 3s. 4d. ; 
in 1882, 8s. 4|d. ; in 1883, 3s. 5^ 

1789. Will you give us one year for each of the 
baronies? — It is not levied by baronies. It ran up 
very high in Dingle, to 3s. lOd. in 1890; Ss. lOd., 
1891 ; 3s. lOd. in 1892, and in 1893 it was aveiyhigh 
rate, aud of coarse, in some particular divisions, it 
was higher. Take the case of an occupier of a hold- 
ing valued at about 71. a year paying 71. in rent. 
If bis tenancy was created prior to the passing of the 
Landlord and Tenant Act in 1870 he would have to 
pay in addition to hia rent 42s. for the county cess 
and halt of the poor rate, which came to say about 14s., 
so that for rates he might be paying about 31. 16s. 

1790. Then it wo^d appear ttat in Kerry the 
small ccenpier first pays his rent, then he pays perhaps 
a sum approximating to 10s. in the pound on his land 
for these local rates before he begins to pay any 
Imperial taxation? — Not quite 10s. in the pound, 
because you must take off half the poor rate, you sea, 
but you might very safely say he would have to pay 
8s. in the potmd before contributing to any other 
taxation. 

1791. Can you say in what division and what 
year the poor rate ran highest? — The poor rate ran 
highest in these distressed districts in 1886, because 
there was a very large amount of out.door relief given 
there, and the rate which would have been necessary 
ran up to 11s. or 12s. In that year the rates in the 
Electoral Divisions of Clifden Union were 5s. 5d., 
4s. lid, 6a lid., Gs. lOd., 7s. 8d, 6s. lid, is. 3d. 
6s. 3d, 5s. 6d, 7s. 8d 8s., 8s., 8s. 

1793. You see in cases like these arising concur- 
rently with such a ohaige as that you have described 
would give a chaige of 10s. on the occupier, would 



they not ? — Certainly, tlicy would in a particularly bad 
year like tliac. ^ 

1793. (Mr. When you say a particularly 5 Dsc.hr 

bad year like that, and the rates go up like t^t, what 

per centago of tlieni gets collected 1 — In taking these lo lentif 
unions where the rates are very high, taking for 2^“ 
example a union like the Belmullet Union (where they dWHcR 
strike veiy high rates), out of 3,519 occupiers, 3,068 
are under 4Z., so that die landlords there i»y nearly all 
tlie rates, itud in a bad year when tlie rents are not 
coming in very well it is extremely difficult to levy 
tlie rates, you have to proceed against them in the 
sufierior court. Veiy often cattle are not saleable 
aud if you go to tlie land it is very doubtful whether 
yon recover. 

1794. (C/iuinnan.) Do you mean coses arise in 
which the works havo to be foregone in consequence 
of the difficulty ill ruisiug the lutes ? — i tl link in all 
those poor unions round the west coast the Local 
Government Inspectors have always folt that they 
wore bound as far ns possible to discouioga these 
Booi'ds of Ouardian.s from acquiring loans for sanitary 
and other purposes : they felt they could hardly 
recommend them to the Treasury when they knew 
that the Guaidinns would not be able to discharge 
them. 

1795. Do you think to any considerable extent 
uecessoiy works have l>cen foregone or abandoned for 
that reason ? — In these few ituions on the west coast 
I fbinlr undoubtedly sanitary improvements liave been 
more or less at a standstill owing to the oppressively 
high lilies they have. 

1796. {jSt'r David Barbour.) Because the people 
cannot pay for them ? — Because the Guardians cannot 
pay for them without unduly burdening the taxpayer. 

1797. (Mr. SexUm.) Would you forbid a necessary 
sanitary work uiion an apprehension of that kind? — 

No, I do not think we wouhL Certainly we would 
not refuse to sanction a loan if we thought the public 
health and the safety of the people demanded it. Tho 
Board of Works, of course, only look into the financial 
ability of the people to pay, and they might not grant 
it although we might reoommend it. 

1798. (Lord ^7elby.) I think several loans of that 
kind havo been gruuted incunsequcnce of the Local 
Government Board pointing out the necessity of the 
work ? — Yes; if we ever pointed that out I am sure 
they would give way, but wo ourselves have been 
obliged to refuse to sanction loons. 

1799. (5tr David Barbour.) But if these unions do 
not pay their way, in the long run what happens — do 
they always pay in the long run ? — No, they do not. 

1800. Then what happens? — They get deeper and 
deeper into debt. The hlstoiy of these unions in the 
lost ten years is a very curious one. Since 1879 they 
have had periodical relief under the Distress Acts, 
and have been assisted by grants fixim the Imperial 
Government. 

1801. (Mr. Sexton.) They get no grants, do they? 

— They have got grants to pay off their debts in some 
few cases. 

1802. (Chairman.) What is the extreme remedy 
when the district gets into an impossible state of 
raising their liabilities ? — I wish 1 could see it. 

1803. Is there any remedy by law — any extreme 
remedy ? — Do you mean if a union gets so hopelessly 
embarrassed that it cannot go on 1 That has occurred, 
and the Board of Guardians have been superseded and 
paid officers appointed. 

1804. There is snoh a remedy, is there ? — ^Yes ; 
if affairs come to a dead-lock and tiie financial state of 
those unions is such that no one will advance money 
for the relief of the people, and no mon^ is forth- 
coming for out-door r^ef in a bad season, imder such 
circumstances the Local Government Board may 
dissolve the Board and appoint paid officers. 

1806. Has that been done? — ^Very ft-equently. 

1806. (Sir Daxid Barbour.) But how do you get 
money even in tffiat case if the people are not able to 
pay ?-— The paid offioers who are appointed collect the 
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3 fr Mcnn niuch better. They ir^ist upon the collection of 
j.'Raiin- tjjg rates, ami they are probably more economical in 
— that -way than the Guardians arc as a rule, and in a few 
ipac.w*. gj^es -tJ 2 ey Lave got grants to assist the unions. 
jjifBcaities 1807. {Lcn'd Welhy.) Can yon tell us in the case of 
Belmullet tho amount of arre.'irs of mtes bi any i-ecent 
gome year. You spoke of Belmullet as a very high rated 
' imion in which the larger number of holdings were 
under £4, and in that case you said the burdens fell 
ui>on the lairdlord, but in bad times when i-euts were 
badly paid tliat led to a great difficulty, and I want to 
know if you can give us any idea of the araonut of 
arrear that had aeciued in such a union as that I— 
The amount of the debt outstanding at the present 
time? 

1808. Yes. I want to find out to what extent 
arrears in such a case as that aceunuilate ? — I 
have not got at present a return of the indebtedness 
of tltese unions at the eud of the financial year, but 
I can get it witli very little difficidty. I can show 
you what the financial jwsitiou of these unions was on 
the 29tli of September, but I have not got the 
information with me now. 

1809. {The O'Conor Don.) Could you give us a re- 
turn of the amount of grants uuule to these unions ? — 
Yes. I have here a return showng the poundage on 
total expenditure in luo.st of those distressed unions 
from 1880 to 1893, which I can hand in. 

1810. {Chairnmn.) Will you put that in as one of 
your returns ? — Yes. I shall be able to give a return 
showing the indobtodness of all these distressed 
unions at the conclusion of the financial year. 

1811. (i/r. fSexton) Wlieu you supersede a Board 
and send down Vico-Guardians tJiey are paid out of the 
local rates are they not ? — Yes, and notwithstanding 
that they have generally managed to make a better 
collection of the rate, and to leave the union in a 
good financial position when they go away. 

1812. {Mr. Martin.) Are Vice-Guardians permitted 
to incur debts to them bankers, say ? — ^They may do 
everything but give money for emigration purposes. 

1813. The ordinary Guardians are not allowed to 
incur debts to their bankers are they? — Oh, yesj 
the greater part of these unions, or the principal 
part, wore indebted to their bankers, but they ai’e not 
allowed to pay interest on over-drafts for current ex- 
penditure ; they may pay interest to the treasurers for 
loans for any sanitary j)urposes, or for any purposes 
for which they are autliorizcd to contract loaiLS, but 
not for meeting the ordinary every-day expenditnre of 
the unions. 

1814. {Sir David Barhoiur.) I suppose they cannot 
contract a loan without sanction? — No. 

1815. {Mr Martin.) But Ihey may ovei'-draw their 
account ?-— Yes. 

1816. {Sir David Barbour.) Would they be allowed 
to over-dr’aw their account without sanction? — Oh, 
yes, they do. 

1817. {Mr.Wcd^.) What guarantee would a banker 
have in giving them an overdreft ? — Well, he has got 
the rates. 

1818. {Chairman.) He does not like to lose the 
account, I suppose ?--I suppose that is so. There is a 
good deal of competition in all these towns and they 
like to have the Union acoonnt. 

1819. {Sir David Barbowr.) And I suppose it is 
quite certain that in the long run the money will be 
paid from some source ?— Yes, in some cases that have 
come under my notice the workhouse has been seised 
by the creditors in recent years, and the Local 
Government Board have sent down an inspector who 
has bought the furniture up on their account. 

1820. {Chairman.) Has that been a reason for 
superseding the Board of Guardians and substituting 
paid Guaxdmns ? — Not in itself •, it might be a reason, 
but I do not know whether it happened to be a reason 
in these particular cases. But certainly at Belmullet 
and Swineford, and at Westport, Cfifden, and Oughter- 
ard workhouses, the furniture and fixtures were seized. 

1821. {Sir David Ba^bov/r.) No doubt the Board of 
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Guardians would not be superseded unlcas there was Hr. Senrv 
some fault on their part 1 — They should not be. 

1833. {Mr. Sexton.) In a union like Swineford or 

any of these imions where the occupiers are under 4/. — 

and the bulk of the lates are paid by tiie landlords, 
tiiis state of things which you have described might mas in 
arise from default of the landlords in paying the rates, 
might it not? — Yes, and there is much more difficulty 
in getting the rates from the landlords than from 
the teuauts on the land sometimes, because the land- 
lords are very hard up. Some of the properties are in 
Cliauceiy and the lents behindhand, and it is alto- 
gether extremely difficult ; but of course these cases 
round the west coi\st are exceptional and do not apply 
to the whole of Ireland. 

1823. {The O'Conor Don.) Are tlie ratK in tliese 
cases under 4Z. a charge on the land? — ^They aie a 
cUatgo on the land if you fail to get them from the 
immediate lessor. Yon can proceed against the 
occupier, and he is then enabled to deduct the whole 
of the rates from the rent when he pays it, but the 
Board of Guaidians do not like taking that step. 

1834. Do not the Boards of Guardians shrink from 
taking that step, as a rule? — Yes, they do. 

1835. And is not tlieve very gi'eat tiouble in carry- 
ing that course out under the present law? — It is, 
because the tenants have not been in the habit of 
paying it, and they do not understand being suddenly 
called ujwn to pay taxes which it has not been their 
practice to pay. 

1826. {Chairman.) Do you receive at tho Local 
Government Board many complaints from pai-ticular »t«. 
districts as to the excessive rates ? — Yes, the Boards 
of Guardians complain very much- Often when they 
consider estimates for rates they say they are too 
high, and cut them down us far as they possibly can ; 
but that generally leads to a higher rate having to 
be levied the following year', and we alw-ays endeavour 
ill a good year to induce tlie Guardians to levy a rate 
sufficient for the exijenditure of the Union. 

1837. Are the complaints from the Boards of 
Guardians or from individuals ? — From both. 

1828. Doyouget many complaints fi-om individuals? 

I th i nk tlie Boards of Guardians generelly represent 

the views of tlieir constituents, and the complaints we 
hear are generally made through the Guardians them- 
selves at the Board rooms. 

1829. If there is a very strong complaint do you 
send an inspector down?-— No, it is not neceSBary ; 
because, when the clerk to the Guardians prepares am 
estimate of the rate which will be necKsory to carry 
on the union for the financial year, the estimate is 
sent to the Local Government Board, it is checked by 
the Local Government Board, and, if they see 
that it is too high or too low, they write and inform 
the Guardians ; but if, on the other hand, it appeared 
to be coiTectly and carefully prepared, they would be 
able to answer any complohila which were made to 
them by the people. 

1830. At the time then the complaints ai-e made, 
generally the rate has just been struck or is being 
struck?— Yes, about that time. We have received 
memorials from time to time comp l a i n in g about the 
i-ates, and the collectors have often informed us that 
in these poor districts they have experienced great 
difficulty in levying the rates from the occupiers. Of - 
course there ai« occasions when there may be in some 
of these districts a variety of other taxes. For instance, 

1 remember in my time, when I was an Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, the rates in the Bel- 
mullet electoral division being 13s. 5d. in the pound. 

1831. (Lord Welby.) About what year was that? — 

That was about 1883. For inatance, there was a poor 
i-ate coming to 3s. 6cf. ; there was a sewerage rate of 
fid. \ there was a waterworks rate of 9d. ; there was a 
county cess of 4s. 2d. ; and there was the injury to 
Mr. Garter, which was 2s. in the pound ■, and a seed 
rate 2s. fid. Of course a seed rate is more a payment 
for value received; and in addition there were some 
amall sums for malicious injuries ; but altogether the 
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amount which was collected from the ratepayers at 
that time was 13<. 5(2., that was in 1863. 

1833. (CAoirmaii.) Was that about the worst cose 
you know of ! — That is the highest rate I have known 
to be collected. 

1833. Tho highest rate since the Famine, I 
suppose t — Yes. 

1834. {Lord JTe%.) Did tliat seed rate apply to 
many of the Unions which you have been mention- 
ing? — Tliat was the seed rate of i860, and nearly all 
the Unions parfcici|Kite(l in that. I may say that the 
poor rate wliicli was levied in that year was not suffi- 
cient to meet the retjuirements, hut having regal'd to 
the very high taxation from other sonrees the Guar- 
dians i-cdnced it, but it onght to h.avo been 2s. higher ; 
60 what tlicy ought to have levied in that year was 
15s. 5<f. in ^(J jwimd. 

1835. (jlfr. ITo/iP) Was that jiaidl — Yes, tho 
13s. 5(i. was paid. 

1836. (Zm-d fTelby.) What would be the rates at the 
present time in Belmullet us compared with that 
6guret— Belnndlet has improved; of late years they 
have become mure economical. 

1837. (J/r. ,S'ea^on.)Agood deal of that 13i. 5d., the 
county cess and the compensation in Carter’s case 
would fall ujwu tho occupier, would it not 1 — All but 
3s. 6(2. 

1838. No matter how small the occupation was 1— 
No. 

1839. Ten shillings in tho pound fell upon the occu- 
pier, even the 41. man? — Yes, nearly 10s. in the 
pound. 

1840. Did they manage to i>ay it ? — They did — they 
did indeed. I was asked what the estimate of rates 
was for Uclmullet, they vary from 6s. 2d. in the pound 
to 3s. 11(2. in the pound, 4s. C(2. on some divisions; 
Is. 8d. was the lowest 1 found. 

1841. (Lord U'tJty.) You do not mean to put the 
Is. 8(2. in recent year's as against the 15s. 5(2. in that 
very bad year, do you ? — i am only giving the poor 
rat^ Is. Sd. as against 3s. 6(2. 

1842. Can you give ns what the total would be os 
compared with the 15a 6(2. 1 — No, I am afraid I have 
not got the barony cess at the present time, but 1 
believe it to be almt 3s. 6s. in the pound, it is very 
high there. 

1843. Looking at the seed rate which has practically 
ceased, and the compensation to Carter, and the fall in 
poor rate, it wo'ild probably bring the poor rate down 
about half, would it not?-— No; u 3s. 6i2. poor rate is 
a low rate. 

1844. I thought yon said just now it had fallen to 
Is. 8(2.1 — Only in one porticulax division, that was 
the average rates : now the rates in Belmullet are as 
foUows : — In one divisioD it is 3s., the next division 
2s. ll(i (this is the last estimate for 1892), 4s. 6(2., 
3s. 6(2., 3s. I0c2., 2s. Set, 3s. 4(2., 2s. 1<£, 3s. 2d., 
4s. 4(2., 5s., 4s., 4s. 9(2., 3s. 9d., and Is. 8(2., those are 
the poor rates on the different divisions in a prosperous 



year. 

1845. (2fr. Sexion ) Then you say that the connty 
cess is hi^ in that ba^ny now, do you not ? — Yes. 

1846. How much is it, it was 4s. 2^., yon said, in 

1883, 1 ? — ^Yes, quite right ; the average for the 

past £ve years was 3s. 4^. 

1847. Then there is a new seed rate Act? — Yes. 

1848. Is there a rate under that in the Belmullet 
Union ? — ^They have collected a good deal of that ; 
there is a 1,0002. outstanding now, I think. 

1849. What is the rate in the pound there for it 
usually ? — It was not so much a rate in the poemd, 
thoee who received seed were rated for it in accordance 
with -what they got. 

1850. But they all got something I suppose 1 — 
They all got different amounts, 

1851. Assume it kept 2s. 6(2., then you would 
have still as against 13(. is that year almnt lOs. or 
11 s. without any special <»mpensation rate, would you 

not? Yes, but not on the occupier, there would not 

be 10s. on the occupier or anything like it 



1852. But all except that poor rate would be on 
the occupier? — But the occupier pays little or no 

poor rate thero. bd^bm. 

1853. (Lord TFe26y.) There woiJd not be more — 
than 6s. or 7s. on the occupier, would there ? — That var^hl^k 
is what there would be, taking the seed rate. 

1854. (J/r. Sexton.) It would be more than that if 
there is a seed rate, and they pay all the county 
cess? — 3s. 4(2. county cess, and seed rate, you say, 
half-a-ci'own, but you cannot count the Belmullet 
people as puyiug any poor rate, a few only of them 
pay that. 

1856. 600 of them, you say, pay the poor rate? — Yes. 

1836. (TAeO'CofiorDoti.) Is the seed rate a rate ? — 

No, it is payment for value received. 

1857. They receive the potatoes and they pay the 
price ? — Yes. 

1858. (C/iairman.) Will you put in your evidence 
the total of that Union ? — Yes, I have given CliWen, 
for instance where the lates, so far as poor rates 
are con<jemed, are jiiobably higher. 

1859. (Lord TFs2by.) Is there any seed rate being 
paid now in BelmuUet ? — Yes, they are colle(;ting it 
still. 

1860. It is very neai'ly paid off, is it not ? — The 
Unions that received loans under the recent Seed 
Act have paid buck nearly all the amount they 
received of the 240,4052. advanced. I think at the 
present moment there is, roughly speaking, only about 
3,0002. unpaid. 

1861. (CAairman.) It did not bear intei'est, I 
think, did it 1 — No. 

1862. (T/ie O’ Conor Lon.) When was it made?— 

In the spring of 1891. It lias been very well paid. 

1863. Tlie condition was tliat it was not to be 
repayable I think for a year or two, was it not ? — 

Two years, one instalment in August after the 
strildiig of the rate,'aiul the next the year uftovwards. 

1864. The previous loun was repayotent by four 
instalments. That was tlie 1880 seed loan, so that 
this loan lias been practically paid off within the time 
limited by the Act, has it not ? — Well, it ought to 
have been paid off in 1892, and we are getting near 
1895 now. 

1865. (i/r. Wolffs) Has the 1880 loan been paid HiitorroC 

off? — ^I think there is 12,0002. of that still out- 
standing. Irdand. 

1866. (CAoimurn.) Now we will pass to a little 
history, and I shall be glad if you will give us the 
history of the introduction of the Poor Law system, 
particularly with re'ipect to its financial aspect, when 

it was introduced, and what the result has been ? 

There was no poor rate at all in Ireland until the 
Act of 1838 was introduced. In the 2nd of Anne 
(Cap. 19) there was an Act for erecting a workhouse 
in the dty of Dublin for employing and maintaining 
tile poor thereof, and there was a rate of 3c2. in the 
poimd in the city of Dublin and the Liberties for that 
purpose. That was the very first one for the relief of 
the poor. Then there was an Act of George IX in 
1735 for establishing a workhouse at Cork gimilnr to 
the one in Dublin, and the rate charged on that was a 
rate charged on all coal and culm imported into Cork. 

Then houses of industry were subsequently established. 

1867. Do you happen to know who had the control 
of the afiairs of those workhouses ? — Yes, it wss in 
the hands of the Corporation, both in Dublin and 
in Cork. 

1868. (ilfr. l^farKn.) Were not these houses of 
industry established more with the view ofseques- 
tracing vagabonds rather than for relief of destitute 
people ? — Yes, they were rather for tramps and 
mendicants. Ireland was overrun witii them at that 
time as there was no poor law. 

1869. And they seized them and compulsorily 
forced them into these institutions ? — Yes, 
they had the power to detain these people, wd the 
whole l^islation at that time 'was wi^ a view of 
suppressing mendicancy and vagrancy. Then there 
was an Act by which ^leople were entitled to beg. 
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vr nwv 1870. Got licence to beg, you mean ? 

'.{’mm- Got licence to beg. They went about with badges, 

— and tliose badges gave tlieni the right to beg. It was 
5Dw.i89i. 11 and 12 George III., cap. 30. This Act 

HisMiTof enabled the corporations to grant badges to the 
^f^in helpless poor, and they had a licence to beg within 
Ireland. certain limits, and ^at was the only relief there 
was for that kind of people. 

1871. {Sir David Barbour.) I suppose the object of 
that would be to repress criminal vagrancy 1— Yes. 
Only to allow the deserving poor to beg, and to 
prevent anybody else from begging. 

1872. {Lord Wdby.) Was that an Act general in 
Ireland or only applying to certain corporations ? — I 
think it was of general application throughout Ireland, 
but it was only put into operation, I think, in about 
fourteen or fifteen cases. The corporations were to 
be enabled to build hospitals to be called bouses for 
the relief of the poor, and Grand Juries were to be 
enabled to raise a certain sum of money in each 
county and county of a city or town. Each of these 
enactments was more or loss in the nature of a poor 
law, but no i-egular prorision was made until 1838. 

1873. (Jfr. Sexion.) Was the Act of George III. an 
Irish Actl — It was. 

1874. 11 and 12 George HI. would have been 
1772. He came to the throne in 1760. Was it an 
Irish Actl — Yes. Thenext Act wasthe 45 th of George 
HI., which enabled the Grand Jury of each county 
to raise from the county at large a sum to be applied, 
in addition to subscriptions I’eceived, in providing 
medicme and medical and surgical aid and advice to 
poor people. Tlren the doth of George HI., chapter 
95, enabled Grand Juries of counties to levy certain 
limited sums to be applied towards builcbng houses of 
industry, and an Act of the following year authorized 
a further limited sum to he presented for fever 
hospitals whenever such had been established. Then 
the 54tU of George III. chapter 112, and 58th George 

III. , chapter 47, enabled Grand Juries to contribute 
out of tlieir rates towards these fever hospitals and 
the coat of dispensaries. Then the Act of 6th George 

IV. , chapter 102, authmized rating for maintaining 
deserted children until theii- admission to the Dublin 
Foundling Hospital. That I think was the last Act 
before the Act of 1838 was passed. 

1875. {Chairmari). Will you give us some figures 
showing tiie total indoor and outdoor, and the total 
number of poor in receipt of relief for «ome periods 
which you are prepared to give! — In 1852 and 1853 
the country was first recovering from the famine, and 
at that time the numbers relieved in workhouses 
were veiy high — 369,436. That number went down 
very considerably, until about the year 1862-63, when 
it was raised to 288,713. 

1876. It fell very much between 1852 and 1857, 1 
think, did it not ? — Yes. 

1877. What was the cause of that? — I think the 
people wei-e better off at that period — I think that 
was the reason. The people recovered, and 1 think 
wore in a better position at that time. 

1878. (ilfr. .ffsricn.) Than they are in now 1 — ^That 
is just a question. 

1879. Because the figure for this year is much 
higher than any figure between 1853 and 1883 — for 
thirty years 1 — Yes. 

1880. It is higher this year than for thirty years 
after 1853? — That is the total number relieved, but 
that does not altogether give a very fair indication 
of the pauperism. You must take tte aveiuge daily 
number. The total number relieved In the workhouse 
repi-esents the total' number admitted, as the same 
person might be admitted several tunes in the course 
of a year. 

1881. That might happen at both periods? — ^Yesj 
but at the same time the only fair way is to find out 
what the average daily number in the workhouse is, 
and the daily average number from 1882 to 1893 
in the workhouses has remained very much lha 
same. 
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1882. (Chairman.) Will you give us the total for yr.'Eenry 
periods of five years 1 — I think it is better to take the 
avero^ daily number for the reason I have stated, jD^aot 
that it is more reliable. In 1852-53 the average — 
daily number in workhouses was 129,390. 

1883. That was indoor relief ? — Yes, and Institutes relief, 
for the Blind. The next period of five years it 
dropped to 45,781. The next period of five years up 

to 1863 it rose to 58,301, but there was a scarcity in 
1862 — it was a very bad year. Then it fell again the 
next five years to 54,195; then up to 1873 it was 
47,325 ; up to 1878 it was 47,749 : up to 1883 it was 
61,097. 1882 was a bad year ; there had been a bad 
failure in the potato crop. In 1888 it was 46,105; 
and in 1893 it was 41,649. But the outdoorrelief 
has increased consideiubly during that period. The 
average daily number in receipt of outdoor relief has 
increased from 1,265 in 1857-8 to 59,137 in 1892-3. 

In 1853 the average daily number was 3,032 ; in 
1858 it was 1,265; in 1863, 6,263; in 1868, 14,940; in 
1873 it was 27,509 ; in 1878 it was 33,547 ; in 1833 
it was 58,835 ; in 1888 it was 6,506 ; and in 1893 it 
was 69,137. Of course there is not the teat of des- 
titution where a person receives out door relief that 
there is in the case where the person goes into the 
workhouse. 

1SS4. How would you account in a few sentences 
for the average number and the percentage of rcUa?"^ 
population in receipt of indoor relief being, if anything, 
on the decrease, whereas the average number and the 
percentage in receipt of outdoor relief has increa.bed 
so enormously as it has during those years? Will 
you put your answer into two or three sentences ? — I 
think that the Boards of Guardians have got into the 
way more of giving outdoor instead of indoor relief, 
there is not the same test of destitution as to outdoor re- 
lief, and, therefore, there is more laxity with r^ard to 
the administration of outdoor relief than there is witli 
indoor relief. And I think when any union starts a 
system of outdoor in preference to indoor relief the 
tendency of the relief is to increase veiy mnch ; that 
the people get to be dependent upon it ; and if one 
per cent, of a certain union receives this outdoor 
relief the other pemna who think that they are 
equally entitled to it come forward and claim relief 
who never would, perhaps, claim relief in the work- 
house. 

1885. I put to you the very important question — 
do you t hink that that is evidence of increased 
disti'ess in Ireland during those terms of years ? — As 
to the outdoor relief? 

1886. Yes ; the enormous increase of outdoor 
relief? — I think that when the standard of living lias 
increased very much it is much harder for the older 
class of people — persons who are qualified to receive 
outdoor relief — to get along than it was many years 
or about 20 years ago, when the style of living was 
veiy cheap and the people iiv^ altogether on 
potatoes. 

1887. I ask the question more with respect to the 
steady increase, not only in the few years, but over 
the whole series of years in the number on the 
average in receipt of outdoor relief which has risen 
from ‘04 to 1‘27, showing a steady increase from year 
to year. What in your mind does that indicate, only 
the greater general luxury and therefore the inability 
of ^ old people to keep pace with it, or great» 
general comfort 1 — Yes, I think it indicates that to a 
great extent, — the inability of the old persons to keep 
pace with the improved comfort of the population. 

But of eouise outdoor relirf cannot be given to land- 
holders in Ireland and to able-bodied persons, so that 
therefore it would not indicate in the same way that 
there is a very great increase in the poverty of the 
landholder. 

1888. {Lord TTcZJy.) .It would represent, therefore, 
a large amount of comforts given to the old people ? — 

Yes, I think so. 

1889. {Sir David Eaiiour.) Is itnotdue to greater 
liberality in granting outdoor relief, or, say, greater. 
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Sir. Etnry cliarltj : tL\fc is tbe loain cause, is ifc not? — ^Ves, I 
think the Boaivl of Guanliims jirefei’ very much of 

— recent yeara to give outdoor relief. 

— ■ 1890. Do the same authorities manage the 

business now who did so in former years 1 — Yes. 
relief!” 1891. But they liave in the course of time become 
more lax, liberal, or charitable'! — Yes. 

1892. (Lon! IFW6y.) The class of people who are 
Guardians now has altered to some extent, has it not 1 
Ha.s not the control passed into the hands of smaller 
fanners, and have not the gentry mther i-etired from 
the duty of recent years ? — Yes, ex-o§icio memhers do 
not attend as much as they might. 

1893. {ChainiMn.') Did they attend in former 
days 1 — I believe they did. 

1S94. "Were there particular Guardian-s who 
specially concerned themselves with the que^ations of 
outdoor relief? — I think you will find that to he so 
uovv. I think there are a few leading members on 
Boards of Guardians who, as a rule, take grealer 
inter est in it ; but ever since I have had any connec- 
tion with the Poor Laws, in 1876, the ex oficios have 
not l«en very regular in their attendance at Boards 
of Guar'dians. 

1895. {Mr Sexton.) Except when an office had to 
filled I — Very likely. 

1896. (CAcM'Dian.) You know in England the ex- 
ofieio Guardians do attend particularly to this special 
point l--Tes, 

1897. (The O’Conor Don.) Is it not the custom in 
Ireland for the Guardrm of the poor law electoral 
division to look after the outdoor relief in his own 
di'vision ? — He ought to, but very often a Guardian 
may be elected for a division which he does not live in 
at all, and which he may know very little about ; so 
that geueraUy speaking they take the sense of the 
Board on the question, whether relief shall be afforded 
to a particular case. 

1898. (Mr. Sexton.) I would suggest to you that 
there are two causes for tlie growth of outdoor relief 
which have not been mentioned — one is the extra- 
ordinary emigration of the young from Ireland 
leaving an undue proportion of old people in the 
community ; the other is the extraordinary number of 
evictions within the last ten years, and the outdoor 
relief in consequence of them, and that the people did 
not go into the workhouses 1 — You see they can only 
bo afforded exceptional outdoor i-elief for ^a month in 
cases of eviction. 

1899. But when large numbers of people are 
evicted constantly that month will amount to a great 
deal, -will it not? — You may he right. I have not 
the figures of the evictions. 

1900. (The O'Conor Don.) Do you admit that 

there has been an extraordinary number of evictions 1 

Ho; I do not know anyfchir^ about the number of 
evictions. 

1901. (Mr. Woljf.) Emigration certainly has gone 
down within the last few years, has it not? — Yes. 

1902. (Sir David Barhour.) I imagine that the 
greater liberality on the part of the Guardians 
represents not a change of opinion on the part of the 
Guardians alone, but a gener^ change of local opinion. 

I presume the Guardians represent the local opinion ? 

Yes, I think there is that opinion. 

1903. (Lord Welhy.) Does this greater liberality in 
the way of outdoor r^ef form a poKcy of the Local 

Government Board ora policy of the Guardians? 

The liOcal Government Board ^ prohibited by law 
from interfering in oases of individual relief. 

1904. In the case of a largo extension of relief 
would not the Local Government Board interfere and 
ask the reason of it? — No; the auditor might f<tii 
attention to the fact that the Guardians had been 
increasing the relief very much, and the Local 
Government Board would then write to the Guardians, 
and suggest the propriety, perhaps, of taking these 
people off the relief lits at certain periods of the year, 
and revising their relief lists, and doing all th&y can 



so that abuses might not creep in ; but ic is only in a Mr. 
general way that "we can give them advice. 

1905. (Chairman.) Does the Local Government —1 
Board put pressure on the Boards of Guardians to 
keep the amount of their outdoor i-elief down ? — Yes, 

as much as they possibly can. reUaf. 

1906. Do they do that by circular? — By circular; 
by representations made by tbe Inspectors to the 
Boards of Guardians, and also by tho auditor who 
caUs attention to tlie fact in any case where he thinks 
that the amount given has been growing or has been 
excessive or extravagant. 

1907. Has that been the constant policy of tho 
Local Government Board? — Yes, since outdoor relief 
lias been increasing. 

1908. (ifr. &x?on.) When would you say it really 
came into operation — not in those years v/hich are 
represented by very small figures — v/ould you ? — No, 
it extends principally, I think, from about 1872, say 
after 1870. 

1909. It would be well, would it not, to bear in 
mind that outdoor relief has been practically upon one 
level ever since 1882, with the exception of the bad 
year of 1886 ? — Yes. 

1910. (Lord Welby.) 1872 is a very favourable 
year, is it not ? — ^Yes. 

1911. (Mr. SexUm.) It ■was only developing then? 
—Yes. . 

1912. (Sir David Barbaitr.) The Local Govern- 
ment Board cannot go beyond the tender of advice 
in such a matter? — That is so; they have no legal 
jK)wer to do more. 

1913. (Lord Welby.) Supposing that the auditor 
reported very extravagant expenditure, has the Local 
Government Board any power then? — He would 
prol>abIj surcharge it himself. 

1914. But that must be expenditure which is prac- 
tically illegal, must it not ? — Extravagant. If they gave 
a person a very much larger amount of relief than was 
necessary to maintain that person for a week — say, if 
they gave him 21. where 2*. 'would have been sufficient 
— then I think the auditor might surcharge the 
difference between that amount and wliat wasgiven in 
an ordinary case. 

1915. (Mr. Martin.) As a matter of fact, do they 
surcharge in those cases ? — Yes ; 1 have seen frequent 
cases where outdoor relief has been surcharged. 

1916. (The O’Conor Don.) What are the classes 
who are entitled to outdoor relief? — A person must 
be temporarily disabled by accident or illness, or 
permanently disabled by i^rmity, or a widow ■with 
two children. Then, in the event of the workhouse 
being full, outdoor relief may be given to able-bodied 
people. 

1917. And with regard to those holding laud? — 

They are ineligible. 

1918. To what extent? — A quarter of an acre. 

1919. Has there been any alteration of Hie law in 
regard to that? — No, except under the Belief of Dis- 
tress Act of 1880, and under that Act that limit was 
relaxed, and also under Distressed "Onion’s Act of 1886. 

1920. Those were only temporarily !— Yes. 

1921. (Mr. Seaston.) You have said that yon often 
appoint Vice-Guardians to administer the affairs of 
unions ; I should like to ask you whether yon have 
found that the appointment of Vice-Guardians has ex- 
ercised much effect on the incidence of outdoor relief ? 

— Yes. 

1922. Considerable!? — Considerable. 

1923. The central officials, as I may call them, in 
Dublin take a more rigid view of the necessity of 
outdoor relief than the local men, do they not 1 — Yes, 

I think they have. 1 think in every case they havebeen 
much more careful and have Mt ^at they have been 
bound to keep down the expense as much as they 
possibly could, and they have reduced the outdoor 
relief. 

1924. Can you say ■whether that has not resulted in 
the increase of indoor expenditure, and that Hiere has 
been no increase of inmates ?*-There has been no in- 
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nrp-, nc-r'i CTCuse. I may mention a case in one union, slioTping 
Ti. tjiatthecuttingoffof outdoor relief bfts not so resulted, 

^ T7hei-e about 400 people wore cut off relief suddenly 
jP»j-isaJ- tLe treasurer refused an overdr.afc. They -u’cro 

luere.« of for one montli, and thei'o was no large increase 

of the number admitted to the workhouse. I think the 
class of persona, widows with two legitimate children, 
who get outdoor relief, are not people who would go into 
the house. It is given by the Guardians with a vica- 
to a litile comfort. 

1925. I suppose there is such a strong aversion to 
going into the bouse 1 — Yes. • 

192C. And that the non-entry of tlie person is not 
an indication of distres-s 1 — There is no doubt that in 
the ease 1 mention when the Guardians stimck off 
the relief they did not go in. 

1927. (C'/iaiVman.) What is the effcctof relief being 
given 1 — it disfranchises the recipient. 

1928. {Lord Welhy.) I suppose the Yice-Guardians 
are not put in until tlie union is in a bad financial 
condition ? — That is so. 

1929. And that economy is absolutely necessary 
apart from sentiment in the matter! — Ye.s. 

1930. {The O’Conor Don.) Are not the individual 
amounts given to the recipients of outdoor relief very 
small ns a rule ? — Yes. 

1931. And inadequate to support them of them- 
selves 1 — Yes, they vai-y from Is. 6d. to 2s. Gd. a week. 

1932. Ts it not even a shilling a week sometimes! 
— Yes ; I have seen that. 

1933. {Sir David Barbour.) I suppose people who 
have been in the habit of supporting themselves, 
however poorly, will not go into the unions if they 
can possibly help it! — No. 

1934. {Chairman.) Viewing the whole matter, can 
you tell us whether the Local Government Board have 
any distinct views as to the recent tendency of affairs 
in Ireland in the matter of pauperism, and whether it 
is in the opinion of the Board an increasing amount 
or a stationary or a decreasing amount, taking 
Ireland generally, or taking any of the provinces! — 
We have always considered tliat during the last ten 
years the ordinai’y pauperism of the country has not 
decreased ; it remains stationary. The population 
has decreased but the ratio of pauperism to population 
remains stationary. 

1935. Is that general, or can you make exceptions 
for particular parts of Ireland! — No, I think that is 
the general rule, 

1936. In Ulster, for instance! — I think it has 
remained much the same in every case. 

1937. Taking the whole of Ireland and taking the 
provinces separately, pauperism has been about 
constant — has it! — Yes; the ratio of pavrpers to the 
population has remained about the same. It was 2'19 
in 1882 and it is 2-17 now. 

1938. {Sir David Bairlour.) And that includes 
persons in receipt of outdoor relief! — Everything. 

1939. (jlfr. Wolff.) That is the proportion, is it! — 
Yes, the ratio of paupers to the population. 

1940. {Chairman.) And that opinion do you give 
confidently! — Yea. 

1941. And is it the opinion of your colleagues! — 
Yes, it is the opinion of the Board. 

1942. Can the Board produce any information from 
^ptrtNn their inspectors' reports which has a direct bearing 
tomcr upon the economic conditions in Ireland, and changes 

in the standards of life of the population during repent 
years! — I have been looking through some of the 
reports of the inspectors and I think the period 
during which the march of improvement among the 
poorer classes in Ireland was the greatest was from 
the famine years to about 1872 or 1873. 1 think, 
judging from the reports of the CommisBioners who 
introduced the poor laws into Ireland and comparing 
them with the reports made by Aridnur Young of his 
■risit to Ireland, there was very little improvement 
between lifiOand 1830. The population had increased 
enormously from 2,800,000 in Arthur young’s time to 
about 6,000,000 or 8,000,000, and the houses that they 
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were living in .at the time of the famine, repoi-ted upon Jlr. nmnt 
by these Commissioners wereexactly of the same chrss 
as tliose described by Arthm- Young — muil cabins — 
with neither window nor chimney and uo furniture. 

The difference wjw that in his time the people always 
had a sufficiency of potatoes and milk, but at the time ootapari- 
of the Commissioners' Report there was a vast 
giuwing and unomjdoyed population who were really timesl 
in a state of fearful misery. There were more agri- 
cultui-al labourers in Ireland on the introduction of 
the poor law than there were in Great Britain 
according to the reports, altliough I believe there were 
only about 14 million acres under cultivation in 
Ireland and 34 million acres in England. Tlic cost 
of living Arthur Young describes tohave been about half 
in Ireland what it was in England. Then the pojmk- 
tion was decimated by cholera and fever, and starvation 
at the time of the famine ; bntafterthat was over, and 
from that period on to about 1872, as I have said before, 
the gi*eatest improvement has been known. To begin 
with, prices of agricultural produce were very liigh 
about double what they were in the famine years. 

The country had been ojwned up, education had made 
its way, and the people lived altogether upon the 
produce of the land — upon potatoes and oatmeal — 
and they were a little better dressed i>erliaps. Cattle 
commanded a good high price, labour cheap, and 
altogether the liouses were of a better clas.s j the 
mud hovels were swept away and stone houses were 
built there. 

1943. Are you speaking of up to 1872 ! — ^Yea, that 
is the time when I think the greatest improvement 
was made. The people lived well within their means, 
paid their debts to the shopkeepers — they had very 
few debts, comparatively — and fortunes were made 
up to 1874 by the price of cattle. Then the price 
of cattle began to go down after 1876. There was 
American competition ; the failiu'e of the potato crop 
followed and the people got into debt, end then 
occuiTed a period of great depression. After that 
period I think it is very doubtfid whether the march 
of improvement continued to the Kune extent. The 
security of tenure and reduced rents, under the Land 
Act of 1881, of course, has been an immense advan- 
tage to them in every way, but I doubt whether on the 
whole they are better able now to make both ends meet 
than they were in 1875. Of course it is a matter of 
opinion ; some people will tell you that they ai-e and 
some will tell yon that they are not ; but I think if you. 
take the case of the people who ai-e rmder 16f. valuation, 
my own opinion is that there is not very much im- 
provement in their financial condition. I think their 
standard of living is higher, but the question of 
whether they are able to make both ends meet and 
keep clear of debt I doubt. Of course they have the 
reduced i-ents, and the cost of living is very much 
lower than it was before. There are more wage-earners 
in Ajnerics, and more money coming from that source, 
and a greater number of cattle ; but, on the other hand, 
the standard of living has increased enormously. 

1944. {Chairman.) That is in their favour, is it 

n.ot1 Yra, they are living better. But I am talking 

now about their ability to live on the land compared 
to what it was. 

1945. (iSir David Barbour.) But the change in 
the standard of living |is in itself an improvement, 
is it not! — ^Tes, certainly. The prices of agricultural 
produce have gone down very much ; wool has gone 
down very much ; the price of com has gone down 
very much. 

1946. (ilfr. 5ex(on.) And of stock and the produce 
of stock!— Yes; it has gone doTO compared with 
1875, which was the highest year. Compared with 20 
years ago all that has gone down. 

1947. {Sir David Barbour.) Ton are speaking of 
fai-mera now, I suppose! — Altogether, because they 
are all practically farmers to whom I allude. For 
instance, they don't live on potatoes now asfieyused 
to. Their potatoes form, perhaps, one meal a day 
and part of a second for part of the year ; but 20 
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Nr. Eem-'/ years ago they lived on them almost altogether. They 
TO?”’" 'IS® bread, and they spend a great deal 

more on dress and tobacco than ^ey did ; so that I 
sPre.^SM. j£ farmer came to balance up at the end of his 

conditoM (which I do not suppose he does) he would find 
comparison he is no better off, but has as great difficulty to live in 
his present style as ho had then. 

times. 1 948. Then your view is that he is decidedly better 

off?— His condition is much more bettered — more 
civilised. 

1949. (CAoinnoM.) But his balance is smaller! — 
His balance is smaller. 

1550. (Sir David £arbovr.) Is it not the habit of 
all people to live up to their incomes!— I am 
inclined to think that this man has rather gone 
beyond it. In a way they are better — they are better 
.Ip in all the controvei-sies of the day and better 
educated, but somehow I do not think the condition 
of their houses and surroundings has improved ; 
you see the same miserable out-atdbow style of agri- 
culture — the men going to England, the women and 
children doing a very little draining and fencing in 
the winter months, the cattle in the houses, the 
manure heaps before the door in just the samo way ; 
I think, in proportion to their incomes, the class I 
refer to pay more in the way of indirect taxation than 
almost any other class of the community. 

1951. (Ckairman.) But what we wanted specially 
was your view of the condition of the people as to 
comfort ; that is oonsidevably higher than it was, is it 
not ? — Undoubtedly the people, so far' as their style of 
Jiving goes, are in every way more civilised and more 
comfortable. 

1952. Their dress is decidedly better, is it not! — I 
do not know whether you would call it better, but it 
is more expensive. For the old picturesque cloak which 
was handed down from mother to daughter they have 
substituted shoddy garments which do not last quite 
so loug. 

1953. But where they specially have not made 
any laying by for a rainy day, you think they 
are worse off! — Yes, I think they are less able to 
resist a bad year than they were in those days ; I 
think that is shown hy this, that between the famine 
years and 1879 the poor law was always able to 
meet the exigencies of distresi, but since 1879 there 
have been five or six Relief of Distress Acts. 1 think 
the people who have made the most are the people 
who are above that class, say from 12^ to \5l. valu- 
ation upwards. I think in every way those people 
liave improved; they have done more in the way of 
building, and their whole surroundings have improved 
in every way. I think the younger generation are 
not sticking to the land there, they are placed in 
various professions, going into trades, shops, and so on. 

1954. Then would you say at tire top of the scale 
people are not as well off as ^ey used to be ! — At the 
top of the scale I think they are improving more than 
the others, that is speaking of farmers. Again these 
violent oscillations in the prices of cattle are very hurt- 
ful to the small people. Cattle farming seems to be 
more a gambling transaction now than a safe invest- 
ment. The larger men are able to turn over their cattle 
more often and are better able in the buying and 
selling of them to make a profit than the small people 
are. The people whose condition is most improved 
during the recent years, and who benefit most by 
the low prices of provisions, are the labourers. The 
wages of labourers are considerably higher than they 
were twenty years ago ; they can buy provisions 
at a far less price than before, and under the 
operation of the Labourers Acts their condition has 
been materially improved, although of course a good 
deal remains to be done. 

1955. (Chairman.) Then the higher class of farmers 
aud those corresponding with them in other matters 
are better off than they were ; the small fanner lives 
better, but saves no more, is that so! — ^Yes. 

1956. And the labourer as a rule is better 
off! — Yes, he gets higher wages and pays less. 



1957. (3fr. T'Tofjf!) When yo\i talk about the higher 3tr. Sair- 
class of iarmera, what is the average at which you 

would begin! — It is very hal’d to take an exact line, — ^ 

but I take them from 151. down and 151. up. ^aii. 

1958. Of course 151. is not a very large amount, is 

it? — No, but tliere are comfortable men jjaying eomparf- 
that, 

1959. (J/r. Sfixton.) Would that be the rental for t'nies- 
about 30 acres ! — It varies. 

1960. As an average? — ^Yes, I think it would be 
from that upwards. 

Adjourned for a short time. 

1961. (Chairman.) There is one further question t 
was going to ask yon, and that is this — It is, 1 think, 
important that we should have some information as to 
what the budget, if I may use the expression, of a poor 
family living in a pauper or low-quarter house is — 
what they may be expected to receive, and what they 
may bo expected to spend in the year. Can you give 
us good information on that pdint ! — Yes ; 1 think I 
can get that for you through the relieving officers. 

1962. In different parts of Ireland ! — Just so. 

1983. (Mr. Sexion.) I think the family budget of 

an ordinary agricultural labourer in Ireland, and of 
an ordinary small farmer, without any special relation 
to the congested district question, would be better! 

— Qitite so. 

1964. (Chairman.) We have a congested district 
budget, I think 1 — Then you don't want that. 

1965. No; we want it for the average country 
districts in different parts of Ireland ! — Just so ; the 
labourer and the small farmer of under il. and over. 

1960. It is especially the 4L and under that we 
care about, but you may make it as broad as you 
please ! — J ust so. From each of the four provinces ! 

1967. (Mr. Sexton.) In whatever form the evidence 
would be of most general application to the population 
at large !— Quite so. 

1968. (Lord Welby.) — Youhavegivenus some figjires poor EeM 
on the subject of the poor relief since 1852 ; can you '***• 
tell us anything before that date as to the extent to 

which indoor r^ef was given, and whether it was very 
largely given between 1838, say, and the famine!-— 

It was very largely given. There was a failure of the 
potato crop in 1844^5, and, I think, 1846 was the 
great failure. In 1847 there was distress in some 
parts of Ireland, and also in 1848 and 1849. In all 
those years you may say that the workhouses were full 
to overfowing. 

1969. 1 want to obtain, if possible, some information 
as to a period before the famine ; we know that the 
famine was a most exceptional period, but take 1842 
or 1843 ! — ^The workhouses were not completed at that 
time ; the Irish Poor Law were hardly in full swing, 

I think, before distress was upon the people. 

1970. Then during that time yon had a very large 
population struggling for means of subsistence, and 
how were their wants met! — Their wants were not 
met. According to the reports of the Commissioners 
they were undergoing an amount of suffeiing •which it 
is almost impossible to describe. The practice of sub- 
division had gone on to such an extent that the 
holdings were reduced to the smallest modicum on 
which it was possible for a human being to gain sub- 
sistence. There was no form of relief open or 
accessible to all parts of the country, and if they had 
not their potato patch the people found their way into 
the towns and there was a great deal of miseiy ; it 
was really a case then of having some land or employ- 
ment or starving. 

1971. There are no means of instituting what I 
may call a fair comparison of the action of the poor 
relief for a time before the famine and subsequent 
years! — No, there are not. 

1972. I did not quite catch you, but yon said, I 
think, that the holder of a quarter-of-an-acre is not 
entitled to outdoor relief! — He cannot be afforded 
outdoor relief by the Board of Guardians, but in the 
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jfr nforii csase of suddsn or urgent necestdty Ijcfore Ws case has 
j. Eubin- reported to the Board by a relieving officer, the 
^ relieving officer may afford him relief for a week. 
SDeo.|89i. 1973 . (Mr. Jfariin.) For any less a quantity than 
poorre^ a qnarter-of-an-acro is be entitled? — The rdieving 
officer might afford relief to anybody in case of sudden 
emergency, until bis case is brought before the Board 
of Guardians. 

ISTi. (The O’Conar Don.) Might he afford him 
relief in money 1 — In kind. 

1975. (Mr. Sexto7t.) The quarter-of-an.acre clause 
wotdd exclude a good many from relief would it not ! 
.-Yes, it would exclude labourers. 

1976. (Lord Welby.) You have given us instances 
of very high rates drawn, T think, almost completely 
from the west and congested districts. Can you give 
us what 1 may call some average and typical instances 
of the incidence of rates in parts outside of congested 
districts? — I think if you take good and bad together 
throughout the ocher parts of the country, you might 
say that the average i&to was from about la 3d. to 
1 j. 9rf. 

1977. Poor rate? — Yes. 

1978. What would it come to including all rates, do 
you suppose? — The average of county cess for the 
whole of Ireland you may put down at Is. 9cf. 

1979. Then, if that is the case, the average rating 
outside the congested districts probably would not 
amount to above 4s. in the pound ? — No, it would 
not 

1980. Of which some part or parts of the poor 
rate, at any rate, would fall on the landowner? — 
Yea. 

1961. Therefore if we go outside congested districts, 
may 1 take it as your opinion that the raring is not 
very heavy on tbo occupier? — There ai'e no difficulties 
experience outside tlie congested disriicts in levying 
rates — at least we have never found auy difficulty. 

1932. I would go one step farther and ask you 
whethei’ in your experience you consider the average 
to be a high rating, putting the congested districts 
aside? — Outside of towns I do not think it is 
oppressive at all. 

1983. When you give that average of Is. 3d. to 
Is. Od. and so on for poor rate, and Is. 9d. for county 
cess, does that include towns ? — No, only poor late 
and county cess. I am not quite sure whether 
tl’.e i>oor rate is veiy accurate, but I am quite sure 
that the average of Is. 9d. is fiiir for the county cess. 

1984. Thoso figures apply to rural district and not 
to towns 1 — Quito so ; the towns of course are rated 
very much higher. 

1965. I obMTve that in giving some of these very 
highly rated districts, BelmuUet, for instance, you 
gave us ninepence as the rate for water, but that 
is a rate for value received, and therefore stands on 
luther a different footing from the other rates, does it 
not ? — They all have to contribute towards it j whether 
they receive any value from it or not they all have 
to |ny the rate. A contributory district might 
take in, say the area of an electoral division, and the 
rate might be paid by some persons who r^Iy very 
seldom used the water. But the area over which the 
cost of tbin is assessed is as far as possible the area in 
which the people who benefit by it live. 

1986. In the average districts of Ireland outside 
tbe congested districts, I suppose there are not very 
many exceptional rates, are there ? For instance. In 
those districts do the light railways' contributions 
fall heavy? — ^No. I tbiuk you may say east, of a 
line drawn from Lough Swily to Cape Clear, that 
the light railways do not bring up the cess there very 
much. But of coarse in every poor law union if the 
average rate is a shilling, or whatever it may be, there 
are some particular ele^ral divisions comprising a 
largo number of ^ple in which the rate must 
necessarily, be oonmderabiy higher than the average 
union rate. 

1987. But injudging from riie local taxation, or 
what I may call the taxable capacity of Ireland, you 



would really have to diride Ireland into two parts, 
you could not judge the country east of the line 
which marks the congested districts and she country 
west of it by the same standard, could yon 1 — No, I — - 

think not. I think tlie east and the west are two 
different conntiies. clasiet 

1988. I was rather struck by your statemeut as 
between 1871 and the present rima If I undetstood 
you rightly, you did not think there had beeu a very 
great improvement in the housing of the poorer 
classes in Ireland. I<et me state what I understood 
you to say : that between 1852 and 1871 there had 
been a great improvement, but you thought that it 
hod been rather stationaiy since then ? — Yes, I say 
they bare not continued to improve at the same rate 
os they did between those years. I went further and 
said, I think, that in the ]>oorer districts there is very 
little improvement in the houses and suiioundings in 
the lost twenty yeora 

1989. That is the point 1 want to learn from you, 
because in this most valuable collection of statistics 
uf Dr. Urimshaw's there is a comparison which is 
a more or less rough one, of the different classa of 
houses, namely, first, second, third, end fourth? — 

Yes. 

1990. Of course we have to bear in mind that 
emigration hss been going on, and probably that meet 
of the emigrants have been from tbe lowest classes, but 
these figures appear very striking. In the fourUi 
class, which I suppose is the class everybody would 
wish to see disappear, from 1671 to 1891 the 
number bos fallen from 166,000 to 20,000 ?— I 
think you must take into consideration toe class 
which I am not referring to, the labouring class. I 
think too lahoureis' insanitary dwellings have been 
levelled and in place of them there are bouses of much 
higher class than the class you refer to now. I think 
in r^ord to the {^cultural tenants, although they 
have built out-houses and offices and done a good deal 
in that way so far os the cleanliness and sarrounduigs 
of their own particular houses are concerned, I cannot 
see vei-y much improvetnent. 

1991. That is what I want to come to, but I will 
finish with this fourth class. You see if the im- 
provement off the face of the land of tliia fourtli class 
were to go on at too rate at which it went between 
1881 and 1891 they would practically disappear by 
the time the next census was taken ?— Is that so ? 



1992. They diminished from 1871 to 1881, from 

156.000 to 40,000; and from 1881 to 1891, from 

40.000 to 20,000 ; and going on at that rate they 
would of course disappear in 1901. I am only 
marking that as applying to the class you have not 
got in your mind, namely, the labouiing class. At 
all events it indicates a considerable improvement 
with regard to tost class. Then with regard to toe 
third class, always bearing in mind that there has 
been a diminution of population, T note that the 
third class houses in 1871 were 363,000, and in 
1891 they were 812,000. Therefore you see that 
too third-class, which is a rather inferior class of 
house, has diminished, though probably not more 
than compared with toe decrease of population. 
But wheu you come to the higher desses, in 1871, 
the second-class house, which I suppose to be a fair 
house, has risen from 381,000 to 466,000; that is 
between 1871 and 1891 ?— That is my experience. 

1993. Is not that a proof of considerable amend- 
ment in the housing of the frrmer dass?— I think I 
said that I considered the better dass of farmers had 
improved in every way. with regard to houses and 
everything ; I am quite of that opinion. 

1994. Then your criticism, as I take it, would 
rather fall on tbe third dass, which is represented by 

363.000 in 1871, and by 312,000 in 1891?— I am not 
quite sure what the meaning of the different classes is, 
but no doubt it would be that No doubt it would be 
a third-class house if you take a labourer’s cabin to be 
a fourth-class house. 
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X'r.B,:nrv 1995. (J/r. <?eo:/on.) I understand that anything 2011. Do you think that the houses of the smalW 

excepting the old mud cabin.s •without a window or a occupiers of land have really not improved of late 

sD^sst. third-class house!— *niut may lie so, T years’— I think that as a rule they live in exactly 

—— am not clear about it. the same class of houses as they did in 1874. — 

poMer^'’* 1996. (Lord W^-lby.) I will read Dr. Griinalinw’.s 2012. But you admit they have built out^ofGces, So'pow.' 

olasjes. words upon it : “ This system of classification was I understand 1 — In that way I see an improvement 

devised by Sir Thomas T^nreom, who divided all Louses I soy they are doing something in the way of building 

into four chutses ■, the fourth class mcludes all single* barns, and so on. 

room houses, constituted of mud or iwrishable 2013. Before the out-offices were built the cattle 
material. ” Iliat would rather meet the ca.se of the and pigs hud to be in the house with the family 1—^ 
labouring class of which you spoke 1 — Yes. But they arc still. 

1997. And that I tlunk we may take as really dis- 2014. I^iere the outofficea are built, do they not 
appearing from these figures, may we not 1 — They are keep them in the ont-officcs 1 — ^They do, but the out- 
niuoh better now. offices are very often a shed for a cart. I include 

199S. “ The third a better class with from two to everything in “ out-offices." Of course if they have 
four rooms and windows. The second" (which is the accommodation for cattle the better class men will 
one to which X call your attention as showing such a keep them in these out-offices ; but I say the practice 
large improvement) “ a good farmhouse in the country slill prevails of keeping the cattle in the bouses, 
or a small townhouse having five to seven rooms and 2015. Do you think that that practice has dim- 
•windows t — X think the Registrar-General’s statistics inished at all 1 — X think it has to a certain extent 
bear out what my evidence was ; that the third-class 2016. (Lord Welbi/.) The advance of education 
had not improved very much, and that the mud cabins itself would tend to (timinisli the practice, would it notl 
havedisappeared. The betterclnssfonner,whatis called — Yes. 

the second class, are certainly improving very much. 2017. (The O'Connor Don.) In tho first part of 

1999. Therefore, we get to an agreement on the your e'vidence you alluded to the probability of tlie 
point, and taking this table of the division of houses, poor rates increasing, or a tendency in the poor rates 
we know the point to which your criticism goes!— I to increase!— Yes. 

think so. 2018. And I think you mentioned that the poor PnrpMM 

Effect ot 2000. Some allusion was made I think to the fact rates were now burdened with taxes for a gi-eat 

«aIMr* of evictions os accounting possibly for the large nomber of purposes quite distinct from the relief of 

LawBeliot. increase of poor rates since 1872 ; has the number of the poor! — Ves. 

evictions been very large of late years! — I have not 2019. Will yen give us an idea of the pr^ortionof 
the statistics of them. the poor rate which is payable for what 1 will call 

2001. I mean if the e-viecions of late years have not real imd essential poor relief, and for these extraueous 

been very numerous it would scarcely acconnt in a subjects! — When the poor law unions were laid out 
great degree for the largo mounting up of the outdoor for the first time, I notice that the Commissioners on 
relief ; would it I — Just bo. the Boundary Commission referring to what tho 

2002. I did not gather that you laid very much probable cost of atlministration of relief would be, 
stress on that aigument, because I inferred that yon said that they thought about sixpence in tlie pound 
thought the increase really was a consequence of the ought to be the cost. 

increased comfort of living, and the general sentiment 2020, That was only an estimate, I suppose! — 

of the people who administered the j>oor Law that the Yea ; os a matter of fact so many extra things have 

elderly people were entitled to greater comfort ! — been put upon it that there are very few unions whero 
That was one of my reasons or ideas for that increase, sixpence is the average. Do you want the amount of 

2003. (The O'Conor Don.) With regard to that last the total poor relief expenditure ! 

question asked, is it not the custom of the Board of 2021. I want the proportion of the total poor 
Guardians to give special relief in the ctise of evictions, law expenditure that might be properly called expendi- 
for a certain time after the eviction! — One month ture for relief'of the poor 1 — Out of a total expenditiire 
from the date of the eviction. of 1,397,0321. the amount which was for poor relief 

2004. Is not the question then of the number of expenditure simply was 857,9101. 

evictions brought under the notice of your Board, in 2022, Then about a third would he for purposes not 
consequence of these special grants for that purpose ! — peculiarly for the relief of the poor 1 — Yes. 

Ko j it is not given under our Board at all, except in 2023. And it is upon that class of expenditure that 
the bulk. ^member, there is no distinction made you are looking forward to mcrea.<ie, is it! — Yes, by 
in the numbers on outdoor relief or the particular other Acts of Parliament placing othei' charges on the 
Act under which the relief is afforded. Each case poor law ; I mean to say the ttodenoy is when there 
would come imder the notice of the auditor, and if is any remedial legislation, if any loci authority has 
there was anything to which our attention, should be to bear the costs, &at it ahonld go on the poor nies. 
called he would do it. That has been the practice, and, I think, we must 

2005. Would it not he in the power of your auditors look more or less to a continuance of that, because 
to find out whether tiiese sums had been very largely Boards of Guardians are more easily dealt with tlmn 
granted of lata years 1 — Every single case of relief Gi'and Juries. 

comes under the notice of the auditor. 2024. I tbinV you also said that one of the causes lauesMA 

2006. Special grants in evicted cases have not been of expoise was that the number of officers in work- 

brought before your Board as particularly arising in houses have increased ! — Yes, they have increased. hon*«*. 
late years ! — No. 2025. What is the reason for that increase ! — I do 

riooseiot 2007. Withregard to tlie houses, I understood you notknowahoutthenumberof officersba'vingincreased, 
tlie poor, to answer Ixird Welby that the mud cabins were but the amount paid to them has increased. Prices of 
chiefly inhabited by labourers! — I am very sorry to living have rather gone np, and tiiey have received 
say there are a great number of them inhabited by increased salaries Then, on the other baud, there is 
labourers still. a much better class of nursing and supervisiou for the 

2008. But are they not also very often to he found sick than there was thirty or forty years ago, and 

on the holdings of suiall occupiers of land ! — ^In what Boards of Guardians ore more ready to appoint ward- 
part of the country ! masters, and to have a better ayst^ of snpervition 

2009. In the poorer districts 1 — They ore nearly all over the workhouses than in those days, and I attribute 

atone there. ^ it to that. 

2010. In the poorer districts!— You may see a 2026. Have not the number of workhouses 
few here and ther^ hut they are exceptions. A mud diminished ! — Yes, by a few. 

cabin •without a window or chimney is entirely an 2027. How many have been abolished ! Four 

exception in these da}^. unions have been amalgamated. 
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3 r U'Hn 2028. {Lord IT«ZZ>y.) Havo not you rathar an 
± BuHif expensive system of saperannuatiou for your poor law 
— ollicers 1 — I do not think so. It is not very much 

}Pa.\ !»«. jjjjjpg cxjwasive than the scale laid down by you for 
increaMd tJje Civil Service. 

2029. T have a recollection that we at the Treasury 
house*. thought it a somewhat extravagant scale ; that we 
thought it in excess of the Civil Sci-vice sede, which 
we think a very liberal scale i — You iutioiated that 
to ns, and in making orders for supei'onnuation for 
Union Officers we have endeavoured, so far as 
posibie, since that date to confine it to the scale 
which was laid down by the Treasury, 
jjojeof 3030. (The O'Conor Don.) You have infoimed the 
unimeeL Commission about the mode in which the taxation of 
the unions is divided between electoral division and 
the union charges ; is it not the case that if the charge 
upon the electoral division amounts to a certain sum 
the excess becomes a union charge 1 — Only for indoor 
relief. 

3031. That is not extended to the outdoor relieft — 
2Ta 

2033. When was that Act passed 1 — In 1876. 

2033. Have there been many cases in which it has 
been put into operation 1 — Yes. 

2034. What is the amount to which the rate must 
rise in an electoral division in order to get the excess 
transferred to the union at large 1 — If the rate of any 
particular electoral division for iu-nmintenance exceeds 
the average rate over the whole union for in-main- 
tenance plus half the average rate, the balance goes 
over the union at large. 

CaataeisQi 2035. Will yon explain to the Commission how the 
expense for the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act is 
^ arranged 1 — It is a general rate oil over Ireland. 

2036. At a given rate per pound \ — Yes, usually a 
ffirthing in the pound on the valuation. 

2037. How is that apportioned between the tiniona 
afterwards 1 — That is done by the Yeterinsry Depart- 
ment of tlio Frivy Council, who administer the Act, 
but I do not know what their procedure is. 

2038. You do not know how they administer iti 
— ITo, we have nothing to soy to tlie veterinary 
work. 

2039. It is given in aid of a union where any 
contagious disease breaks out, is it not! — ^Yes. 

2040. Is there an unlimited amount given in any 
union ; is there no liioit to the amount given to any 
particular union out of this national rate 1 — I am not 
quite aura, hut I think if the necessities of (be case 
involve a larger amount being paid to a union than 
•was contributed by that union, they would do it if 
necessary. I am not quite sure about it, but that is 
my impression. 

2041. Your impression is that there is a connection 
between the amount subscribed by the union to this 
national rate and the amount it gets 1 — ^Ho, that there 
is not. My impression is that it deals altogether with 
tbs necessities of a particular case without reference 
to the union in which the expense occurs. 

2043. Is this rate an annual one 1 — Practically so. 

2043. What is the amount t — It varies. It was 
14,0002. on the last occasion. 

2044. I do not mean the total amonnt bat the 
poundage 1 — It must not exceed one-halipenny in the 
pound in any one year. 

lenllout. 2045. Turning to another subject, with regard to 
the loans that have been advanced to these different 
public bodies, can you put in a return showing the 
amount that has bran lost to the Treasury by these 
loans, "if any 1 — I think that the Treasury have lost 
very little through loans advanced un recommend- 
ation of the Local Government Board, buti am afraid 
that we could pot put in that ; it would have to be 
the Board of Works who would afford that information. 
1 have told you that the amount which np to the 
present has not been recovered out of 800,000f. 
advanced for seed is 12,0007., but some of this be 
recovered, and it is still in oourse of coUeotion. 

.2046, Do all the losns.advanced to public bodies to 



which you have refeived come under your board for 3ir. 
audit 1 — Yes, except those to harbour autlioritiea. 

2047. And it was to those loons alone to •which yon 
refciTcd in your evidence, I sunjMsel — Yes. — ' 

3048. You did not rofw to loans given for drainage 
purjjosesi — Arterial drainage 1 

2049. Yes?— No. 

2050. And to advances maJo to landlords or tenants 1 
— No, we have nothing whatever to do with it j it is 
all done through the Board of Works. 

2051. 8o (hilt the loans of which you have spoken 
to-day are simply loans which your Board audits t — 

Exactly. 

3062. You have 'spoken of the cases'mthedistressed 
unions where It bos beeu almost impossible to levy the 
rutes, and you have also stated that the payers of those 
rates were the landownets and not the tenants 1 — Yes. 

2053. Was it not the fact usually in those cases 
that the landlords had not received tbeir reuts t You 
stated that the landlords refused to pay the rates of 
these tenants under 47. for whom they were liable to 
pay t — I cannot answer that definitely to say whether 
it was always or was not always the case, but in those 
coses where there was a great difficulty in levying the 
rates there was olsoadifficul^in recovering the rents; 
more than that I cannot say. 

2054. Do you not think it would be on improve- 
ment to have the rates leviable upon the land for poor 
rate, os it is for the county cess, directly 1 — ^Do you 
mean for the occupier to pay poor rate ? 

2065. Yes, for the occupier to pay the poor rate mid 
then deduct the whole of it in the case of those hold* 
ings under 47. from his I'ent oa he Joes now in the 
case of holdings over 47. where he deducts half) — No, 

I should be sorry to see that ; it would cause much 
more difficulty in the cohection of the rate. At present 
they get it from one lessor in one take, and it la a 
much more convenient arrangement 

2U56. {Sir David £ari>ow.) You gave instances of 
places in which the local rates were very high and 
thei'e were great difficulties in collecting those rates. 

I 8up{X)se such places form only a small percentage of 
the whole country 1 — Yes ; you may take it lhat those 
are the unions bordering on the West Coast of Ireland 
— on the sea coast 

2067. And in •those parts I believe the land is not 
very productive) — No. 

2058. There is a great deal of mountain land and 
rock, is there not, there) — Yes. 

2059. And the climate is wet, I believe) — It is a 
very nice climate. 

3060. Is it good for agriculture) — I think so. 

2061. The population is large in proportion to the 
ftirnnint, of Cultivated land, is it not) — Yes, it is. The 
valuation per head of the population in some of these 
districts is extremely low. 

2062. But the population is not very large in pro- 
portion to the total extent of the land ) — Ob, yes ; 
there is an enormous amonnt of waste land there. 

2068. There are no manufaetotiee, are there ) — No, 
exoept in the North; in the Noi^ some fiax ia 

^2*64. I do not think they manufacture it in the 
North-west districts, do they ! — I think flax is grown 
there, and there are small Bcotch milla 

2065. I think the factories are more to the East 
even in the North, or to a great extent; at any rate. 
Consequently then the people are very poor, are they 
not) — Yes, extremely poor. 

2066. Amd there is a good deal of pauperism) — 

Yea. 

2067. I suppose the expenditure on roads is heavy 
in a district of that sort in proportion to the wealth of 
the country ) — Yes. 

2068. In a thickly-populated country a rotd might 
serve a thousand houses whUe a road of equal extent 
in a tliinly-popnlated tract would serve fewer houses ) 

— I think it ia a good deal harder to kew up the 
bog roads ; more bas to be done on them than on a 
roM with a solid found^isn. . . 
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ffinri; 2069. Then the rates are high and difficult to 
son.''‘' collect, because the people are very poor 1 — Yes. 
SDeTisM 2070. And for the same reason the Imperial taxa- 
— ’ tion falls harder upon them than it does upon lich 
ottaMml I'll® wealthy districts 1 — Yes. 

laxatioB. 2071 . I suppose they are not affected at all by the 
income tax ? — No. 

2072. And the duties on property do not affect 
them much — that is, death duties and stamp duties. — 
No. 

207S. The duties that fall upon them, are the tea 
duties, the tobacco duties, and the spirit duties 1 — 
Those are the principal duties. 

207 i. If you wish to relieve those districts in any 
•way, an exemption of Ireland generally from the income 
tax would not do sol — No, you would not relieve 
those particular districts. 

2075. But, I suppose, if they could be relieved of 
the tea duty, the tobacco duty and the spirit duty, or if 
those could be reduced, there would be pro tarito an 
improvement in their condition? — Yes, they would 
have to pay less. 

2076. But it would not put them in a prosperous 
condition, would it ? — They would have more money 
to spend. 

2077. But, looking at their position now, do you 
think that if they paid no tea duty, spirit duty, or 
tobacco duty they would be well off?—I think they 
would be in a much better position. 

2078. But do you think that they would be in a 
satisfactory condition j they would be better off, no 
doubt? — T do not think it would be a complete 
remedy for the state of things which exists there at 
present. 

2079. And if yon took off those duties you would 
lose a great deal of revenue, would you not? — Yes. 

2080. And you ^voiild relieve a gi'eat many peoi)le 
from taxation who really do not require relief, or do 
not require it in the same degi-ee t — It would relieve a 
great many to whom it is not so oppi'essive. 

2081. And some to whom it is not necessary at all ? 
— I daresay. 

2082. So that if anything were to be done for those 
people it would require to be done as a special case 
which specially affected them, rather than that some- 
thing should Ik done which affected all Ireland ? — I 
daresay that would be so. 

2083. There is no doubt that there are a great many 
paupers in England ? — Just so. 

2084. And there are a great number of people ou 
the verge of pauperism in England, are there not ; I 
suppose the tea and tobacco and spirit duties fall as 
heavily and as hardly on Idiose peo^de in England who 
are on the verge of pauperism, as they do on ihe 
people in a congested district in Ireland ? — I do not 
fancy they consume so much spirits. 

2085. But in so far as they do, am I not right? — 
Of course. 

2086. And in so far as they consume all these 
things the burden falls just as hardly upon them as 
upon the people of Ireland ? — Yes. 

2087. (Mr. Sexton.) You are aware that the 
reference to the Commission does not deal with classes 
of individuals in either country but with each country 
as a community, axe you not?— Yes. 

2088. The Commission is instructed to report upon 
the capacity of Ireland as a whole, compared -with 
Great Britain as a whole, and not as to the relative 
condition of classes of individuals in either country ? 
—Yes. 

Effsot of 2089. Upon the question of evictions, is it not a 
fact that the landlord is bound to give notice of the 

relisf. eviction to the relieving officer of the district ? Not 

less than 48 hours. 

2090. And the relieving officer would become aware 
of the feet of an e'riction? — Yes. 

2091. And in that way the Board of Guardians?— 
Yes. 

2092. And so within the ambit of your department 
there is knowledge and record of an eviction? — No. 



2093. You could procure it from the Guardians? — Hr.Sima 
Yea, I suppose we could if we wrote to the Guardians. 

The relieving officer may, or may not, lay the notice 
on the table of his Board. 

2094. But the Guardians may call for it? — They 

may. on ontOw; 

2095. Have you been long a Commissioner? — I 
have been a long time connected with the Board ; I 
have been four years a Commissioner. 

2096. Aud before that you were an official? — ^Yes, 
for ten years. 

2097. For the last fourteen years you have had 
direct experience of the condition of the people? — 

More than that; since 1875. Before that I was in 
another post. 

2098. Ha^-e you any doubt that the evictions in 
Ireland, or the dispossessions, whatever may have after- 
wards become of the evicted persons, say in the last 
fifteen year's, have been very far more numerous than 
within our generation previously, say since 1879? — 

Really I have not gone into the statistics at all 
does not come under our notice. There have been 
a great many of them, but I would be very sorry 
to biud myself down to any positive statement on that 
subject. 

2099. Assuming the prevalence of eviciions for 
these yeai-s, would not the effect of the evictions, look- 
rug to the probable condition of the e'vioted persons, 
afterwards lead to an increase of out-door relief? — 

Yes, ceitainly ; if a large number of people were 
evicted, and they all got relief, the returns -would 
show it. 

2100. Do you kuow enough of the social condition 
of Ireland to know that if a family are evicted they 
must come on charitable benevolence ? — Quite so. 

2101. So that that social condition •would account 
undoubtedly, for a considei'able rnovease in the 
ineid'’uce of outrdoor r’elief during tlie time which has 
been known as the land struggle, would it not? — It 
would be great or little in accordance with the relief 
afforded under those cir’cumstancea. 

2102. {The O'Conor Don.) Before we pass from 
that, do you think it would be possible for yom- Board 
to furnish to the Commission any return -which would 
show the number of persons in reoeijjt of outdoor 
relief consequent on evictions ? — For how many years 
past do you mean ? 

2103. {Mr. Sexton.) For about fifteen years? — I do 
not know whether Ihey could. 

2104. (The O'ConoT Don.) Or, if you cannot do it 
for such a length of time, say for five years ? — I will 
see if it can be got, but I do not think it can, as the 
outdoor relief is not put under separate headings in 
that way; it is all on the application and report 
books, but if it can be got it sb^l be got. 

2105. {Mr. Sexton.) I understand from you that Outdoor 
the administration of the poor law is expressly con- 
ducted by the elected Guardians ? — Yes. 

2100. And they are usually tenant farmers, are 
they not 1 — Yes. 

2107. Of course above the 4i ?— Yes. 

2108. And therefore liable themselves for half the 
poor rate ? — Yes. 

2109. And if Ihey unduly expend money the 
harden falls to that extent upon themselves and their 
neighbours in the same position ? — Well, so far as 
outdoor relief is concerned it does not ; it falls on the 
particular electoral division. But then, of coui'se, the 
whole board have the administration of the outdoor 
relief in their hands ; it is not a general charge over 
the whole union. 

2110. A particular Guardian if he assented to 
unnecessary outdoor relief would be opmi to attack 
from his neighbours, would he not ? — He wbuld if 
they were ratepayers. 

2111. I refer to those who are ratepayers. Great 
stress has been tiirown on the question of house 
acoommodation. It is the feet, is it not, that the 
total number of houses in Ireland has decreased by 
more than one-third since the first census in the year 
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3 ir nfirv 1841 1 — ^Yes, I believe that is so from the Eegistrar- 
j, iidf'iu- General’s return. 

2112. Tliat is to say that the reduction in the 
u,iiui>er of houses has bean pi-oportionate to the 
nowMof reduction iu the number of people t — Yes. 
lie poor. 2113. Then we notice that the leduction of the 
fourth class houses is almost tlie same as that of tlie 
total number of bouses. The total number of 
houses decreasofl by 450,000, aud the mud cabins by 
470.000 t— Yas. 

2114. Then it would appear that tlie groat diminu- 
tion of the mud cabins has not resulted from any 
organized or deliberate effort of any kind at social 
improvement, but it simply meant that when the 
family were turned out and drifted away, or went to 
America or the workhouse, the mud oibin was levelled 
and disappeai-cd J — I do not know. 

2116. Is it not open to that inference 1 If you 
find that the reduction in the uunihor of mud cabina 
is about the same as the number of houses that have 
disappeared, and that a third of the population 
corresponding to that numlwr of houses have 
emigrated, does it not mther look :is though when the 
poor family left the place the mud cabin disappeared t 
— That is quite 0 ])cn to argument. 

211G. {Lord Welbij.) Eut is that quite consonant 
with what one has read on the subject ? Is it the 
case that emigration has been entirely coniiued (no 
doubt it has to a large extent) to the class who were 
occupying mud cabins. For instance, taking the 
north, one has heard — I think my recollection is right 
— that a large mtmber emigrated from the noi-tb 1 — 1 
would not say that it has been entirely confined to 
tlie people who had mud cabins, of racent yeais, but 
tliereisno doubt that before the famine the majority 
of the cabins were mode of mud, aud tbei-e is no doubt 
that they were all cleared away at the time of the 
famine. 

2117. (J/j-. •S’exton.) We have heard from Dr. 
Grimshaw that emigration from Irolaud is on the 
decline ; it follows the failure of the pnbito crop, but 
he says when the potato crop is good it is not so great. 
That being so, have you any doubt that emigration 
was mostly by those who had mud cabins % — I should 
imagine that the emigration daring the famine years 
was among the people who ocoupied the mud cabins. 

2118. The old class of small Irish tenant t — Yes. 

2119. Who emigratwl because of hunger at the 
time of the potato famine and was the occupier of a 
mud cabin 1 — Certainly. 

2L20. And the population of that class to a great 
extent has disappeared, and there has been a corres- 
ponding diminution in the number of mud cabins 1 — 



Fes. 



2121. Nothing is to be inferred in the way of social 
improvement from that fact, but simply that the poor 
dwellings of the expelled people have disap['>eared 1 — 
I think also there is a greater improvement than that. 
I think when there was a sub-division of land and a 
man settled down, instead of building himself a mud 
cabin he put up a stone cottage with a ohimnej and 
a window to it. 

2122. I am coming to that. There are still 20,000 
of these mnd cabins, are there not t— ^Tes. 

2123. There are still 312,000 of w£at you call third 
class houses 1 — Yes. 

2124. And I have still to note that there are 
65,000 families having only fourth class accommoda- 
tion, and 369,000 having third class accommodation! 



2126. There you have 400,000 families out of a 
total of 900,000 who are living either in the mud ' 
cabins or something only just better 1 — Yes. 

2126. Because I understand that Dr. Grimahaw's 
third class is anything that has moi-e than one room ; 
no matter how miserable the hovel may be, if it lias 
more than one room it is a third class house 1 — ^Tea. 

2127, Therefore we have a number of the population 
still living in houses of the fourth daffi ! — ^Yes ; but 
you may have a very good third class house. I have 



seen a good many of tliese third class houses which i':-. Snira 
arc by no means nucomfoitable bouses. 

2128. But still it would include anything that is “ 
better than the old windowless, chimueyless mud 
cubia, would it not! — Yes. 

2129. The evidence then is very uncertain os to tie 
condition of the people so far os the houses are con- 
ccrneil ! — ^Yes. 

2130. " The fourtli class includes nil single room 
liouses; constituted of mud or perishable material j 
the third unrl better class with from two to four rooms 
and windows." So that anything witli two rooms aud 
a window is a third class house. With regard to 
those who did not emigrate but who remained, what 
hapjwned was that ns lime went on they substituted 
as occasions served a Iwtter dwelling of some kind for 
the mud cabin! — Fes. 

2131. The favmoi-B of Ireland provided tbemHelves 
with these houses ; the landlords did not build them, 
did they! — Tlie farmers built tliem themselves. 

2132. Very often with their own hands ! — Yes, 
themselves and thtir families. 

2133. Can you draw any inference as to the con- 
dition of a fiirnier, with regartl to inwrae, ex]>enditare, 
and snrplus, Irom tlic fact that he built that class of 
house for himself Kometinie or other within the last 
thirty years 1— In what way ! 

2134. As to bis present condition, does tlie pos- 
session of tiiat liouse enable you to draw any inference 
that he is now in a better social or finaucinl condition 
than he was in befoi-e he built the house 1 — No. 

21 35. It is quite a delusive hlea', is it not, to sup- 
pose tliafc die industry of the man at some indefinite 
time in the jiost in providing himself with a house 
argues anything whatever as to the superiority of his 
general condition now compared to what it was in 
the j»st ! — think it shows that he is more alive to 
the decencies of life, and is anxious to provide better 
accommodation tiian bis fathers bad before him. 

213C. Of course the fact that until very recently a 
farmer was liable to be rented upon the house he built 
for hiiuaelf would operate as a bai' to such improve- 
ments, would it not 1 — Yes ; I think so. 

2137. I understand you to say generally as to the E«onomic 
condition of the furmeis that they did improve from 

the Famine nn to 1871! — Isbodd go further and 

. ® earlier 

say up to 1 d< 4, or so. Umee. 

2138. But have been falling rather backwards 
since !— No ; I would not say they have been falling 
liackwai'ds, bat 1 do not think they have gone on in 
the same proportion improving. 

2139. There is a gtxid deal of debt yon say to the 
shopkeepers! — Yes, there has been ever since 1876. 

2140. And is still ! — And is still. I do not think 
they are getting credit to the same extent. I think 
credit has shrunk of recent years. 

2141. And the shrinkage of credit atgues the 
existence of debt ! — Yes. 

2142. And they borrow from the banks ! — ^Tes, 
and from the gombeen men. 

2143. We hear so often the same old figures about 
bank stock and railway shares and Government Stocks 
in Ireland that I shoidd like to ask you whether yon 
have any reason to tiliink that the farmers in Irelimd 
bold any of this class of property 1 — If you mean the 
average man occupying a thmd class house I do not 
think he has much railway stock or bank stock : and 
I do not think the larger men invest their money in 
that way. I think what they have they invest in 
cattle rathor than tirnt. 

2144. What comes more directly nnder your obaer- 
vation I should tliintr is that they are in debt and 
conslantly endeavouring to borrow from the bank 1 — 

Exactly. 

2145. You have spoken of the change in the habits 
of the people, and the mode of living Yes. 

2146. Is tile change in the mode of living anything 
more r.!ntTt what yon would call tiie ordinary move- 
ment of civilization 1 — ^It is the progress of dviliza- 
Uon. 
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2147. Tlio ordinarj- progress of civilization 5 — Yes. 

2148. WUich it would Iw safer to call a change than 

an improvement T — It is n decided imiuovement, I 
think. ^ 

21 4D. Is it a decided improvement to eat poor baker’s 
bread and drink inferior tea rather than eat oatmeal 
porridge and milk t — They do not diink inferior tea, 
but the very best tea they can get. 

2160. Is even the Ijest ten an improvement on 
porridge and milk 1 — Bread and butter and tea. 

2151. Do you say they eat butter 1 — A few of them 
do. I think that is an improvement compared with 
potatoes and nothing but potato^, esj^ecially having 
regard to the fact that they cannot put any confidence 
in the potato crop. 

2152. r put it to you in this way, diat before the 
famiuB tho habits of tho jieo[)lewere diffei'ent, they 
dressed in homespun and fed on the produce of their 
farms to a great extent, oatmeal, milk, and butter, 
and in more recent year's they buy their clothing and 
resort to baker's bread and teal — Yes. 

2153. Wouhl not that be more correctly described 
os a change than na an improvement ? — It is a change, 
but at the same time I think when }ou come to con- 
sider how very uncertiiin the potato crop is that it is 
improvement also, and, I think when you read about 
the way in which they were all seated round a bowl 
on the door, and the jiig forcing his way in, and ail 
eating the {votatoes together in 1830, and go into a 
house now and see them ritting at a table with bread 
and milk and tea, you would admit that it is a decided 
improvement 

2154. (5tV David Barbour.) I suppose the people 
think tea on improvement and choose this mode of 
liring of thoiv own fi-eo will though it is more expen- 
$ivol— Yes, I think they would not think it respect- 
able otherwise. 

2155. (i/r. Sexton.) It is a change of habit due to 
H change of feeling or opinion, they do what they 
prefer! — Just so. 

2156. All that about the pig forcing his way in is 
rather a satirical observation, is it not!— No, I believe 
the report of the Committee in those years was that 
they had no furniture or beds or anything in the houses 
but themselves and tlieir live stock. 

2157. The chauge of tlie mode of living renders the 
small farmer less independent in this sense, that before 
the Famine he was able to provide himself with food 
and clothes by his own labour, whereas now he requires 
money to buy them ! — I should say immediately after 
the Famine because before the Famine the evidence is 
that be was nnablo to feed himself with food of any sort. 

2158. You are speaking of immediately before the 
Famine! — lam speaking of after the time that the 
war prices decUned, from 1820 down to the Famine. 

2159. Havo you any reason to doubt the opinion of 
the Commissioners of Lunacy that the substitution of 
tea for oatmeal has produced an increase of luna<yf — 
That is in the North, is it not! lean quite under- 
stand it in the Nortli, because they di*ink their tea in 
a different way to what they do in other parts of the 
country. They put it ou to stew aai'ly iu morning 
and drink it strong and block aud bitter. In the other 
parts, the West and South, I think they know how to 
make tea. I do not know whether lunacy has 
increased owing to tea drinking in the North. 

2160. The change in the mode of life has imposed 
a heavier cosh expenditure on the farmer, has it not 1 
— Yea, undoubtedly. 

2161. And in that sense might render him less able 
tobear fiscal burdens! — ^Yes,whilehelives as at present. 

2162. You spoke of the reduction of rents. You 
are aware, 1 make no doubt, that the judgments of 
the Land Courts apply to something like ono-third 
only of the whole valuation of Irel^d ! — was not 
aware of that 

2163. It is a little more than one-third ; the rents 
of the remainder have not been reduced ! — ^Is that so ! 
I ought to be better up in those figures but 1 have 
enough to do of my own work. 



2164. The rents where they have been reduced havo itn Beiw, 
only been reduced ou the average 20 jier cent. Would 

that reduction, do you think, enable the farmer to meet 
the state of agricultural facts which has arisen since • — *" 

1S75! — I think you must remember that tliere are 
other ailvantnges he ho.s, that the cla.<« of food which 
is now substituted for tlie potato is extraordinarily eilin 
cheap ; but, as I s.aid before, I do not think he is any 
better able to bear taxation now than ho was twenty 
years ago. 

2165. One farmer out of every three has got twenty 
)jer cent, off his rent, the other two have got nothing 
off, and they have had to face since 1875 an o.xtre- 
ordinary fall in yield — about one-rhii-d or oue-half of 
the princii>al crops, and together with that an uD])re- 
ce<lented and still continuing fall in price ? — The 
prices of nearly eveiything have fallen since 1875. 

2166. Fallen heavily ! — Yes, but that was an ex- 
tremely good year. Prices I am glad to say are a 
little uji this year. 

2167. ITicn the farmer luis to pay higher wages, 

has ho not! — Well, the class of tenants do not 

employ much labour. The large farmer makes use of 
more macLinery, but any labour be does employ he un- 
doubtedly has to pay higher for it. 

2168. Taking it altogether, the debts due to the 
shopkeepers, the restriction of credit at the hanks, the 
heavy fall iu prices in the last twenty years, the 
heavier fall in yield and the higher wages he has to 
pay — taking it all round, is there anything in such a 
matter as a better house or a change in an article of 
food tliat would entitle anyone to say that the Irish 
farmer is in at all as good a condition os he was about 
twenty yeare ago ! — He is in an impi-oved condition I 
say in the way of living, but, as I have said before, he 
is no better off. 

21 69. The mode of living has changed ! — The mode 
of U\*ing is better and his clothes arc better. 

2170. But the position of tlie man with regaixl to 
income and expenditure is certainly more precarious, 
is it not ! — Yes, I think it is of those small men. 

2171. As to the condition of the labourers, they 
liverl mostly on the produce of the land about them, 
potatoes, do they not ! — I think they lived on the 
wages they earned end got a small patch of potatoes 
from the farmers to till. 

2172. They lived so much on the produce about 
them that the wages were hardly essential — the 
necessaries of life were supplied from the produce, 
were they not ! — I do not agree with you. I tbink 
they lived principally on the wages they earned. 

217-3. In these old times tho wages were only 
sixpence a dav, were they not! — I thought you were 
referring to 1876. 

2174. 1 meant the old times ! — I do not know how 
they made a living at alL Their wages were from 
sixpence to tenpence a day, and there was no employ- 
ment for a very large proportion of them. 

2175. The labourers have higher wages now, have 
they not ! — Yes. 

2176. And I suppose they pay higher rents now ! — 

They pay the Guardians for their cottages about a 
shilling a week. 

2177. I am speaking of the labourer in general ! — 

I do not know that they do ; I do not think they pay 
very much more ; they do not pay more t.bBTi tliey 
did before the Act was first brought in, In fret I 
think the tendency of the farmer is rather to improve 
the condition of the labourer for fekr that the cottages 
might be put upou him. 

2178. What you have said about the change in the 
mode of life of the farmera I think applies also to 

the labourers in a certain d^ree, does it not! ^Yes, 

It does. 

2179. They purchase clothes and food ! — Yes. 

2180. They do not depend so much on home 
industry for their clothes, do they ! — I '.,do not 

the labourers have ever made tlieir clothes much ; I 
think they nearly always bought ebthes ; they had no 
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Xr. Simt slieep or stock. They -would buy their clothes such as 
j. JMin- flannels and thinM. 

— al81. (^'/le O'Cimoj- Don.) Do the farmers object to 

SD^isw. labourers getting better cottages 1 — They do not 
Bronojni.^ object to them getting better cottages so long as the 
cottages are nob put \ipon their land. 

Srto- 2182. (.¥n .VfrrttH.) The farmer has to contribute 
timei. to tlie cost of these cottages, has he not 1 — Yes, very 
considerably. 

LiMurers' 2183. (Mr. Sioim.) As to the Labourers Acts, can 
you explain why it is that the administration of the 
Acta having gone up in cost from 125,000/. in 1886 to 
a quarter of a million in 1888 has fallen again to 
100,000/. ? — Whiit are you referring to now t 

218-1. Your return of expenditure! — I tliink the 
great weight of tlie work done under the Liibourej-s 
Acts fell on those three years, and it has been rather 
diminishing of late years. Of course when a vast 
number of die labourers -svere housed as they had been 
up to that date, naturally there was not so much to 
be done. 

2185. To what extent has the condition of the 
labourere in Ireland been affected by the Labourers 
Acts ! — This shows you the exiienditure. I did not 
bring the number of houses wliieh have been built, 
but a very considerable number have been built. 

2186. Can you tell mo the number! — 10,352 
actually built, 640 in progress of orectiou, and 1,945 
mlditional authorized. 

2187. What is the average cost of a cottage and 
plot of land !— About 125/. I should think. 

2188. That would give us botiveen 11,000 and 

12,000 houses out of this sum of money, would it 
not ! — It would. I think I can give you the exact 

number. 

2189. It would not be more than 12,000. Have 
you foiuid it 1 — I have a map here showing the cot- 
tages which have been built in each union. 

2190. At 120/. a house you would get 8,000 
houses for a million pounds, and the money hero was 
a million and a half, so that would give 12,000 
houses 1 — I think you are rather over it — that is my 
impression — because some of tliem might not be able 
to get contracts on such favourable terms. How 
many did yon say ! 

2191. I said it might be 10,000 or 12,000.— ITie 
niTmber of cottages authorized is 12,937. 

2192. (Mr. iVolff.) That is ihe total number which 
have been built, is it 1 — It includes the number 
either built or in course of erection. TJie average 
weekly rent is abo\it Is. 3c/., so I putit rather too liigli. 

2193. (Mr. Sexion.) That is relatively a very small 
number after some ten years’ working of tlie Acts, is 
it not ! — It has been going on at high pressure, I can 
tell you that much. 

2194. But there would be a very considerable 
number still in need, would there not I admit that 
there are, and schemes are coming in every day for 
inquiry and are being inquired into. 

2195. (Sir David Barbour.) There are two pi'o- 
vinces, you say, to which tlie Act has not been 
applied! — That is so. In Ulster the Act has non 
been taken up. 

2196. (ilfr. Sexton.) I should say that only a small 
proportion of the labourers of Ireland are not properly 
housed ! — A small percentage. 

2197. Yes, a tolerably small percentage ! — I do not 
know what the number of labourers is. 

2198. It would be a very large number ! — I cannot 
say. 

2199. Some hundreds of thousands 1 — I am sorry I 
caunot say. Dr. Grimshaw might be able to speak 
certainly. 1 do not know the exact number, but 
certainly the Act is being administered at the present 
moment very actively. 

2200. What is the average rent paid, 1«. 3d. ! — 
Yes, 1«. 3d. is about the average. 

2201. What is the average annuity payable per 
.100/.! — The usual number of yeai-s selected for re- 
payment is 50, and the annuity in that case is 4/. 9s. id. 
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2202. It is more than 3/. 5s., is it not ! — X think iSr. Binru 
that each cottage costs the Guardians about 5i a year 

— probably more — thero or thereabouts. I cannot be ,nT“tiaj 

very .sure without looking it up. _.:i - 

2203. That is to say, after the rent has been 
received and credited to the extent of 1«. 3d. a -week 
or 31. 5s. a yeiir, there is about 35s. a year to be made 
good from tbe rates ! — Yes, or more, I should think. 

I liave not the figures at my Auger’s end, but T an) 
sure in any case the principal and interest would lead 
to a loss to the ratepayers of about 5/. a year, I should 
say roughly. 

2204. Of course that constitutes a great impediment 
to the development of the s^tera. The mere fact that 
die rent receivable is sabst-antially less than the 
liability incurred by the Board is in itself an impedi- 
ment to the development of the system, is it not! — 

Yes, certainly. 

2205. Are you aware whether there is dissatisfaction 
felt with the expenses of the system under the Acts, 
including the expense of your inquiry, and soforth! — 

There is a great dissatisfaction at the expense of the 
Acts, but I do not know that the expense of the 
inquiry is great; it only consists of the shorthand 
writer’s notes ; nothing is charged for anything else. 

The Infspector’s going round and the cost of making 
his report is not charged to the rates. 

2206. Would it not be a matter of cardinal im- 
portance with respect to tlie comfort and health of the 
people and to their taxable capacity if (he class of 
houses to be provided under the Act could be more- 
generally provided for the labouring populatioul — 

Yes. 

2207. Either by cheapening the procedure or iu any 
other -way! — Yes, it would be a great matter if the-- 
procedure could be cheapened in any way. 

2208. I have no doubt your Board would be very 
willing to co-operate in any suggestion or device to 
bring about such a purpose You may be sure of that. 

2209. -As to Connaught you say, I think, with 
accuracy that the labourers are mostly small occupiers, 
and thei-efore the Acts do not apply j but what is the 
explanation about Ulster! — ^The explanation about 
Ulster is that the Guardians do not approve of the 
Act, so far as 1 see, and object to put it into operation ; 
but I do not know what their objection is beyond that. 

As a matter of feet, they have not put it into- 
pperatiou to any cousidemble extent. 

2210. Ulster is the most populous of the four pro- 
vinces, is it not ! — You must take into consideration 
that thei‘6 is a vast manufacturing population there. 

2211. It has a vast agricultural population, and I 
see you liave spent only 11,000/. there, which would 
give about h hundred houses in Ulster 1 — ery few at 
the present moment. The Inspector of the Local 
Government Board is now the Sanitary Authority for 
one or two unions -under the Labourers Act. It is 
under the new Act — tlie Act of 1891, 1 think. 

2212. You say it arises from the indisposition of 
the Guardians to act! — I think so. 

2213. Have the labourers put forwai-d representa- 
tions ! — Yes. 

2214. Many! — Yes, they are ail making represeri' 
tations, trying to urge <m the Guai-dians to take up. 
their case, and of courae until the year 1891 there waa 
no remedy. 

2215. Have you acted in many cases in Ulster! — 

Yes, we have a great many cases in now. The pro- 
cedure, first of ail, is this : the inquiry is held to 
ascertain what reasons the Guardians have for not 
building; then the Inspector makes a report and 
calls upon the Guardians to build a certain number of 
cottages, giving them a i-easonable time to build them 
in_aome six months, say. In the event of the 
Guardians declining to do that, the Guardians are 
supersedefl ^ the Sanitary Authority, and the Local 
Government Inspector himself becomes the Sanitary- 
Authority, and h^ to prepare a scheme. There are 
some schemes now in course of preparation in regard 
to some of the unions. 
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2216. I see you have only adopted four schemes in 
all Ulster at present 1 — Is that so '? There are a great 
many more coming in, I believe. 

2217. May we entei-tain a hope that you really 
mean to exercise your powers 1— Yes, we aro bound to 






2218. I think it is apt to be forgotten, is it not, in 
compai'ing the condition of the labourer in Ireland 

• with the condition of the labourer in other parts of 
the United Kingdom, that the labour market is very 
precarious t — My impression is that a great many of 
the labourers in the summer months caunot be got ; 
and two or thiee months in the winter they are half 
starving. 

2219. Is not it an aspect which ought to be kept in 
mind, that his occupation is intermittent and pre- 
carious, and his daily or weekly wage is no criterion 
of Lis income 1 — Yes. Of course in harvest time the 
wages are veiy high ; the labourers in the towns are 
the people who ai’e the worat oJf. 

2220. 'Xlieir condition is extremely uncertain every- 
where, is it not? — Of couree the men who are in 
constant employment all the year round, who arti 
bound men to fimmers, are well off, comparatively 
speaking. 

2221. But they are a small percentage of the whole, 
are they not? — I think on every big faim thei-e are 
a few of the bind. 

^ 2222. I see that the total of these local rates is 

about three millions of money upon a valuation of 
eleven millions and a half? — Fourteen millions, is it 
not, including the towns ? 

2223. Yes ; that would be ii. 2d. ? — Yes. 

222i. And you have given cases in wliich the local 
buivlen has reached 13s. 5d. in the pound? — That was 
an extreme case. I was asked what wis the highest I 
was awwe of. 

2225. I suppose cases ai-e by no means uncommon, 
especially in a bad or in a congested district where 
extremely heavy local rates, especially poor rates, 
fall upon a rather small number of rateable occupiers 
and become very oppressive? — The poor rates in bud 
years, undoubtrfly in some of these districts I have 
referred to, on the occupier who juiys poor rates, 
press hea-j-ily, because he bas toe cess to pay 
besides, and the man who feels it toe most m the man 
who is nearest to toe 4/. limit — the '61. man. Of 
course be has county cess and heavy poor rates to 
pay, and toere may be particular chvisions in these 
unions where the rate is very much above the average. 

2226. The ordinary case is that toe local burden is 
much less than the Imperial burden. As a whole the 
local burden is very much less than the Imperial 
burden, and I suppose in England and Scotland that 
represents toe usual state of affairs the local pressure 
la less than the Imperial, but in these districts in 
Ireland the local burden is very often a multiple of 

-what toe Imperial taxes would reach, is it not? I 

would ratlier like to work that out before giving a 
.definite answer. They contribute a good deal you 
inow in toe way of indirect taxation. 

2227. Bub it would not reach any such figure as 
you gave with regard to Belmullet, would it ? — If you 
^lonsider how much a man contributes in toe way of 
tobacco and whiskey, and so on in the year, I 

he would pay more in toe way of Imperi.il taxation 
than in local taxes. Assume that he pays a shilling 
a week for tobacco. 

2228. I understood you to say that the tnarm re- 
commended by the Local Government Board have not 
resulted in much arrear? — I think they have been 
wonderfully well paid. 

2229. I should like to have that testimony clear. 
These debts have been incurred under circumstances 
of extreme difficulty by the unions in the west, have 
they not ? — Yes. 

2230. Is it not the fact that toe repayment bos 
been wonderfully good and toe arrear is very minute ? 
— I think it has been very well recovered, especially 
under the last Act — toe 1890 Act. 



2231. And all these stories about defaulting Boards 
and debts not paid, and so-forto, are mere rumours ; 
they are paid ? — The reason of defaulting Boards, is 
simply because the Boards have failed to strike lutes 
which would meet the cuivent expenditure. I think 
there is a great deal owing to the Treasury in some 
of the poor unions, and %ve receive a good many 
applications from the Board of Works to call the 
attention of the Guardians to the fact that they are 
behindhand in instalments on loans. That com«j in 
constantly and you have to press them to levy a rate 
which will covei' the. instalment due, and very often 
they make a rate which will not provide for the in- 
stalment due. 

2232. I have not gathered from your evidence that 
toere is any heavier arrear on Uie loans advanced to 
Boards of Guardians than to other local authorities ? — 
I do not quite know what is outstanding. 

2233. Is there any impression oti your mind tliat 
Boards of Guardians owe Iieavier arrears to too 
Treasury than other authorities do ? — No, I think not 
— I think on toe whole the loans advanced to the 
Boards of Guardians have been paid very well. 

2234. I put it to you that toe payment of the seed 
loan of 1880, and still more toe seed loan of 1890, 
wliich ho.s been more punctually paid, has been most 
remarkable? — I think so, 

2235. There are 160 unions in Ireland, are there 
not ? — 159. 

2236. It might be as well as we hear so much 
about suspensions of Boards, which is another favorite 
topic in certain quarters, to know how many there 
are which have been suspended in a year, say ? — T 
suppose there have been about ten during the last 
ten years ; that is all. 

2237. About ten in ten years — one a year? — Oh, 
no : there might have been four or five all at once 

2238. But ten in ten yeai's ? — Tliere may have been 
one or two more. I cannot answer off liaud. That is 
all I can think of at present. 

2239. {^TheO'CMior Dan.) For what length of time 
have they been suspended? — For the making of two 
rates, generally. 

2240. (Jfr Sexton.) The suspension would be due 
to financial difficulty and bad times, I suppose ! — It 
might — any default. They are never suspended un- 
less it is absolutely unavoidable. 

2241. 1 wish to pub a question or two about the 
constitution of these local bodice, and secondly as to 
your jurisdiction. The county funds are administered 
not as in Great Britain, by elected bodies, but by 
Grand Juries? — Yes. 

2242. And the Grand Juries are nominated by the 
High Sheriffs? — Yes. 

2243. They are not continuing bodies, are they? — 
No. 

2244. They are created and dissolved twice a year, 
are they not? — Exactly. 

2245. Their responsibility is very slender then ? — 
Yes, the greater part of the work is in the hands of 
the officer’s who carry on the county work. 

2246. A permanent committee of the officials? — 
Yes. 

2247. What control have you over them 1 — None. 

2248. None at all 1 — ^No, none over Grand June; ; 
they are not under us. 

2249. You have simply a power of audit ? — Simply 
a power of audit and certifying their accounts, that is 
all. 

2250. In case you do not approve of any expen- 
diture can you surcharge? — The mere fact of our 
approving is nothing, the Judge approving of it makes 
it perfectly legitimate. 

2251. It seems a somewhat barren function 
then? — I think it is necessary. 

2252. Bat what would they care if you have no 
power to make your disapproval felt ? — ^I toinb if any- 
thing was wrongly applied and brought under the 
notice of toe Ju^e of Araize, notice would be taken 
of it. 
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jfr. Bi»'V 22^3. (/^rd Wdby.) Do vou publish the Auditors' 
Report^Yes. 

-JTtaii 2254. And there is tlierefore the fear of public- 
* — ationl— Yea. 

2255. {Mr. Sexton.) So that with regard to this 
iniboiltiL-a gyjj, a million and a half a year spent by Grand 

Juries, which is a good deal more than one-third of the 
whole local taxation of Ireland, tliero is no super- 
vision in regal'd to economy to the taxpayer, excejiting 
atich 08 may be afforded by the Judge of Assize? — Yes, 
there is no centnil authority over tltem at all, .md the 
check of courso is the audit of the accounts and the 
publication. Of course any cess-payer may object to 
the fioting of any pi'esentment. 

2256. Tlie Gating of any presentment before the 
Judge? — Yes. 

2257. But when the period lias closed and the 
Grand Jury dissolved and the audit held, even sup- 



Grand Jury, then the Judge? — First of all there Is the jr,. bv,„, 
Pi-esentuicnt Sessions held for e.och Barony sep-irately, B<Ain- 
ivnd for the county .at large before each assizes, then — 1 

the Gmnd Jury, aud the Judge. sd«»,I9Bi. 

2275. {Mr. Sexton.) The Presentment Sessions is ig'si 
practically controlled by the maglstnvtes, is it not ?— Anihorlite-. 
The magiatratea and the cesspayers. 

227 C. But the mogiati-atca have a right to act, of 
course, and the cesspayers are chosen by ballot ou the 
spot?— Yea 

2277. The same class -which constitutes the Grand 
Jury controls the Sessions ? — It is part of the system. 

2278. 1 understand now bow it is you are uoAble 
to inform us as to the amount of debt uow outstanding 
in counties; they are not even under obligation to 
inform yon, I siijipose?— No. 

2270. Have they any power to borrow? — They 
were givmi power to borrow under the Relief of 



posing the auditor then said, “This is improper or 
illegul," -what redress has anybody? — I am not quite 
sure ; I do not think that anytliing winch has been 
passed by the Judge can absolutely be surcharged by 
the auditor 

2258. Do you know of any reason why the county 
rate should not be subject to a revision, supervision, 
audit and surdiargc, if necessary, just the saino os the 
union lute ? — By whom ? 

2259. By some one? — 1 see no reason why it should 
not be so. 

2260. {The O'Conor Don.) Before you pass from 
this, you stated in answer to Mr. Sexton that all the 
county expenditure is passed solely by the Grand 
Jury nominated by the High Sheriff'? — Yes. 

2261. Can the Grand Jury pass any presentment 
except for some exceptional work that has not been 
previously sanctioned by the Presentment Sessions ? — 
They cannot originate anything. 

2262. They cannot alter any presentment passed? 
—No, tliey may lufuse it 

2263. They either pass it or throw it out? — E.xactly. 

2264. Therefore with regard to the great bulk of 
the sum to which Mr. Sexton Ims referred, the powers 
of tile Grand Jury are as you have stated, either 
powers of rejection or approval ? — Exactly. 

2265. All works approved of by the Presentment 
Sessions t — Yes. 

2266. Tf there were any such system of audit which 
would result in sxxrchargtng somebody for a presentment 
which ought not to have been jmssed, on wliom would 
that surcharge be made ? — It would have to be luade, 
1 presume, upon the magistrate and the cesspayers. 
I was referriug i-ather to the whole organization than 
to the particular Grand Jury, the Presentment Sessions, 
of course, being a part of that organization. 

2267. {Mr. Sexton.) Probably the cure would be to 
have a continuing body who might be surcharged ? — 
Yes. 

2268. {Lord Wdhy.) Could not the snrdiargo be 
made on the people who ordei-ed the payment? — I 
hove never known the magistr-itcs to be surcharged — 
1 do not quite see how it could be done. 

2269. It may not be law laid down, but as far as it 
goes you could surcharge, could ycu not, upon the actual 
people who have ordered the payraeat? — I suppose it 
could be done. 

2270. {T)ie O’Conor Don.) Is not the Judge really 
the person who orders the payment? — ^The Judge 
orders the payment. 

2271. {Mr. Sexton.) But you see no probability of 
payment ? —No. It is open to any cesapayer to oppose 
any presentment — they ore called out by baronies, 
and he can make opposition before tiie Judge fiats. 

2272. {The O’Gonor Don.) They are called out 
publicly in court, are they not, before the Judge fiats 
them t — Yes. 

2273. And if anyone chooses to object the Judge 
will hear the objection 1 — Yes. 

2274. (.?tr Damid Barlour.) Then I understand 
there are three authorities dealing with this matter — 
what ie called the Presentment Sessions, then tiie 



Distress Act, mid tlie Belief of Distress Amendment 
Act for Daroaial Works, but that Act has expired. 

2280. Have they to refer to any authority in case 
of borrowing ? — They ought to refer to the Board of 
Works. 

2281. Not to you? — Na 

2282. Have the county authorities any power in 
times of di-stress to provide employment?— None 
under existing law, beyond tiiut they can afford 
employment in the ivay of making ordinary roads 
which may be requii-ed by the people, but not in the 
way of any special distress works, lilce they did under 
the old Distress Act. They cannot carry out any work 
of that class purely for the puqiose of relief ; they can 
only carry out works which are required by the par- 
ticular counties, and carry them out in the way pre- 
scribed. 

2283. They may adopt the ordinary services, but 
cannot take any special action ? — Tliat is so. 

3284. As to the nnions. you have a m-nch more Board* nc 
drastic supervision, have you not? — Yes. Ooftnlian* 

2285. Tlie unions are constituted, I believe, one-half 
of magistrates ex offlcio ? — Yes. 

2286. And the other half of elected ratepayers 1 — 

Yes. 

2387. Elected upon a property franchise? — Yes. 

2288. Which may give one vote to the occupier and 
thirty or tliirty-six to the owner, or up to thirty at 
any rate ? — Yes, up to thiity, but only in the case 
when the owner is also occupier and immediate 
lessor. The occupier, of course, m.ay have more than 
one vote— it depends upon the valuation. 

2289. You audit their accounts, and have power to 
surcharge ? — Yes. 

2290. Would the sums surcharged over the unions 
of Ireland in a year reach any coD.siderable amount ? — 

'J'liey are very careful— the mere fact of that power 
existing is quite sufficient to make both the Guardians 
and tlieir officers extremely careful. 

3291. There I may infer, os you have power to 
surcliarge not only for illegal but for extragavaut 
expenditure, that the administration of the funds by 
the Guardians is economical 1 — ^Yes, I think they try 
to keen it within the bounds ns far as possible. 

22D2. What special po-wei-s have Guardians to cope 
with distress arising?— They have first of all the. power 
of affording outdoor relief to the classes I have 
mentioned in the earlier part of my evideuce. Then 
for the ordinary classes they have the workhouse, in 
which any person may receive relief, and then the 
relieving officer has power in case of sudden and 
urgent necessity pending the order of the Board of 
Guardians to :^ord relief. 

2293. And the outdoor relief is for a limited time. 

Slay it continue for an unlimited time ?— The out- 
door relief which the Guardians give may continue 
for an unlimited time. 

2294. Is it usual to give outdoor relief to families? . 

Not if they are in occupation of land. 

2295. So that therefore the provisions for outdoor 
relief would not apply to farmers in any degree, would 
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it? — No, except in sudden cases of m«ent necessity 
when a man might be starving. 

2296. Tlie poorest occupier with only a qitarter of 
an acre of laud would be debarred from ontdoov relief 
then? — Yes. 

2297. {Th4 O’CoHor Don). With regard to the 
exceptional cases where men are starving, the relief 
must be given in kind and not in money 1 — In kind 
and not in money. 

2293. (Mr. Sexl&n). They have no power to leay a 
rate or to borrow for the purpase, say, of pi-oviding a 
supply of seed No, they have no Act at present for 
that purpose. 

2299. And in order to enable eitlier the counties or 
the Guardians to ])rovidn works to give employment to 
labourers or to provide seed, is there no other way 
than by legislation ? — No. 

2300. I see that the cost of administretion as to 
towns has increased much more tlian any of the other 
local bodies ? — Yes. 

2301. I supjiose that is due to p'eater energy in 
necessary works of sanitation? — Yes, and the fact 
that there is room for more improvement in the towns. 

2302. The towns in past times have been somewhat 
neglected 1 — Yes. 

2303. llany primary essential things were required 
to be done? — Yes, the improvement is always a very 
gradual and slow process, but I think they have been 
made more alive to the necessities in recent years, 
especially since the cholera was threatened than 
previously. 

2304. Tlie municipalities have power to issue stock, 
have they not ? — Yes. 

2.303. Some of them under si>ecial Acts ? — Yes. 

2300. And any of them, I should think, with the 
sanction of your Board under a recent jniblie Act 1 — 
Yes. 

2307. Have you been asked to gmnt the sanction ? 
— Yes. 



2308. In many eases ? — I cannot remember tlie 
exact number at pi'esent. We have been asked. 

3309. Have you gi-anted it? — Yes; I cannot 
remember the number at present. 

2310. I believe it is the case that in the principal 
cities, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Waterford, the issue 
of stock which is a resort from Imperial to local 
credit has resulted in a considerable saving to the 
rates ? — Yes, it has been very succ^sful, no doubt. 

2311. And Imperial credit was dispensed with to 
the credit of the community ? — ^Tes. 

work^ 2312. There is one other question as to which I 

houses. should like to get some information from you. What 
is the average cost of the maintenance of an inmate 
in an Irish workhouse ? — It varies. 

3313. Whatis the average ? — It varies from 3s. to 
4s. a week, including clothing. 

2314. Nothing bat what the inmate wears and 
eats ? — The highest in Ulster is 3s. 9d. 

2315. Have you stnick any average for the country 1 
— ^The average for Ulster is 3s.; the average for 
Munster is 3s. 2|d.; for Leinster, 3s. 7fd.; and for 
Connaught, 3s. 4a. For the whole of Ireland it is 
3s. id. 

2316. 3s. 4«i a week for the whole of Ireland? — ^Yes. 

2317. That would be 8f. 13s. id. a year for the 
whole of Ireland ?— Yes. 

2318. I notice that the average daily number in the 
workhouses for 1892-3 was 41,000 ? — ^Yes. 

2319. If you divide that number into the cost of 
maintenance, 352,000?., you get 87., which coiTesponds 
•with what you have said ? — Exactly. 

2320. Then if you want to ascertain the full cost 
of on inmate, really, I should think, you have to add 
to that the cost of the olhcers, which, I suppose, you 
might put iimtead of rent if the person were li'ving 
outside ? — Nearly the ■whole cost of the establishment. 
You mean the establishment charge? 

2321. (Chairman.) It is about 15 per cent. ? — Yes. 

2322. (Mr. Sexton.) Salaries and rations of officers 
and every expenditure — would that he it ? — Yes. 



2323. Tliat makes 651,000, and dividing 41,000 Hr. Ben,, 
into that figure, we come to the result that the 
average cost of an inmate in an Irish workhouse is 167. ,jj~ 

A year ? Yes, about that figure if establishment 

expenses are included. 

2334. (.Mr. Wolff.) You Lave told us tlint Ireland natejin 
as regards the iwor law and relief and so on yon 
may dmost divide by a line frem Lough Swilly to frebjid. 
Caj)e Clear ? — Yes. 

2325. That on the east of it the average was a la. Od. 
rate ? — I do not think I said that. I said that the 
average of the county cess in Ireland was about la. 9rf. 

2326. I misunderetood you — you cannot give tlie 
uvemge of tbe poor rate then? — No, I have not 
got it now. Do you want it on those two disti'icts 1 

2327. I would like it on those two, and 1 would like 
it over the whole. If we ai-e to compare the expendi- 
ture and ability to pay of ouo couiitiy with another 
we ought to have such infonnalion, I think ? — I wOl 
got it for you. 

2328. I was going to ask also about the Labourers 
Act, which you have told us has not been taken up in 
Ulster ; can you give us any reason why it has not 
been taken up in Ulster? — I really ciinnot say why the 
Guardians have not taken it up, beyond that they seem 
to think the labourers ai-e already properly provided 
for. 

2329. Is it your experience that they are properly 
provided for?— No, it is not my experience; bub I 
think the Guardian-s contend that they do not require 
additional accommodation or do not require improved 
accommodation. Tliere is very gi'eat resistance on tlie 
part of the Guardians to the Act. 

2830. There must be some portions in the west of 
Ulster which are no better off as regards the labourer 
than these otlier parts ? — The labourer, as a class, does 
not exist in those very poor parts as in Donegal. 

There they are small ocoupiere, but in Ulster the 
labourer lives on rich lauds, where large fai-ms are hold 
by one man. I think the poor people you refer to in 
Donegal are not labourers— they are small holders. 

2331. (Lord Welbij.) I do not think you have given 
us the figurra. Can you give us what has been the 
expenditure out of loans made by the State on farmere’ 
dwellings and labourers’ ? — I can give you labourers’ 
dwellings, but I cannot give you farmers’ dwellings — 
that does not come under us at aU. 

2332. Does that come under land improvement? — 

Yes. Under laboureiV dwellings the amount remain- 
ing outstanding is 1,126,5007. 

2333. Can you give us the total that baa been 
advanced? — 1,236,2827. 

2334. I -want to call your a'’itention to one point. 

You mentioned, and I have no doubt with very good 
reason, that the price of stock having fallen was a 
reason why the farmer, on the whole, bad not got such 
a paying capacity, for whatever piu'pose it might be, as 
formeidy. Looking at Dr. Grimshaw’a figures, I arrive 
at this conclusion — that, taking the timewhen they had 
the highest price — namely, between 1884 and 1888 
— and dividmg it by the population, what it comes to 
is that the valuation of stock at that rime was abont 
117. per head of the population, and in 1889 to 1893, 

127.?— Yes. 

2335. Of course that is due to there being a much 
increased stock 1 — Yes. 

2336. My test is a very rough one, but you see on 
that basis the farmer has as great a paying capacity as 
in the higher time, has he not ? — I •was not comparing 
it in that way. The comparison I instituted was more 
between the years during wUch I said there had been 
a great improvement — that is, between 1851 and 
1874— than between the yeais 1882, 1883, and 
onwards. 

2337. I am not asking you to accept these figures ; 
they are figures given by Dr. Grimshaw, and .he gave 
in 1851-55 the value of all descriptions of live stock 
as 39,000,0007. ; in 1866-70, 69,000,0007., which is the 
date on which I base my 117.; in 1884-88, 66,000,0007-; 
and in 1889-93, 84,000,0007. You see the prices 
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Ur. fienrs there given carry out yotir view that there lias been a 
i.Beiiif- cynuiderablo fall jier head between 1866-70 and 
1889-03 l-Tes. 

s Dee.. 18 W. 2338. But that to the farmer is made up by an 

Fallot increase in the number of the live stock 1 — I see what 
you mean. 

2339. When you were talking of tax-paying 
cajwicity I understood you to say in answer to a 
question, or you rather cxprcssol an opinion, that the 
cansumption of tea at present drew very largely on 
farmers' resources now as compared with the time, say, 
before the famine, or 1851-63. Your answers left it 
upon my mind tliat the consumption of tea rather 
bunlencd nud diminished bis tlx paying ca]>acity ; 
was that so 1 — Yes. 

234:0. Wo must bo careful how we use that. Let 
us go back and consider what was the farmer’s 
position ; at the time you were speaking of the tax 
upon tea was probably 3s., 2s. Ctf., or 2s. 2ti — it was 
certainly 2s. 2d. lute in the fifties 1 — Yes. 

234 1. I suppose the price of tea itself was consider- 
ably higher then than it is now — for the sake of 
argument lot us say 2s. higher — and that the farmer 
was paying 4s., out of which 2s. went to the roveniie. 
At the present moment I do not suppose 1 am very 
far wrong if I say the value of tea is 2s. of which Cd. 
goes to the Government! — Yes. 

2342. Now I think we can hardly say, can wo, that 
ii the price of an article is diminishod half and the 
duty is diminished 75 percent,, that the {josition of 
the consumer is not better and that ao far he is in a 
belter tax-i>ayiQg position than he was 1 — Bub he did 
not pay at all in those years. 



2343. Perhaps so. I will next put to you the case 
of sugar at that time. Wherever you go you will 
find that the removal of the duty on sugar has been 
one of the greatest boons during the I'-ment century. 
That tax has entirely gone, and surely therefore the 
tax-paying capacity of the consumer has increased 
through that relief. J only use the argument for tlie 
purpose of putting the matter right, because it seems 
to me a very dangerous gn)und to say tliat, because 
you find a man under much more favourable circum- 
stances, so faras price goes, witli a larger command over 
articles of comfort, therefore his taxpaying cupitcity 
has diminialiecl 1 — I do not tliiuk I said that; what I 
said was this, I think that class of small occupier at 
the present time contribute more in the way of 
indirect taxation in proportion to their iucoiue tliaii 
any other class of the communitr. 

2344. In answer to Mr. Sexton I thought you 
rather admitted it!— Ifl did I did not quite see the 
point. 

2343. i/r. (Sexton.) I thought what you said was 
this, that the change in the mode of life, the change 
in the mode of diet, involved a rather higiier cash 
expenditure than the domestic liabits of the last 
generation involved, which miglit render them less 
able to bear a fiscal burden 1 — Yes. 

234G. (J/r. Wol^.) As a matter of fuel do they not 
contribute more to the imperial revenue now under a 
Sd. duty on tea than they did formerly wlian the duty 
was 3s., in that they now cousunie a considerable 
quantity and tliey formerly consumed none ? — Just so. 




s Dec. 1891. 
PaU~ 



The witness withdrew. 



SIXTH DAY. 



Thursday, 6th December, 1894. 



At the Benchers' Chambers, Four Courts, Dublin. 



Fbesent : 

Ths Eight Hok. HUGH C. E. CHfLDERS, CUirvian, 

Lord Welby. j Chabieb E. Martis, Esq. 

The Eight Hon. The O'Conob Don. Thosias Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.L | Gustav W. Wolpp, ^q., ALP. 

Mn. B. H. Holl-ind, Seereiary. 

svjowjiA Sir Joseph M'Kenna called, and examined by Mr. Sexton at the request of the Chairman. sir.i,inh 

'*«««. irSeimn. 



eDstissi. 2347. (Mr. Sexton.) You have sat for many years 
as an Irish representative in the Imperial Parliament, 
liave you notl — About twenly-two years. 

2348. And you bave givnn particular care and 
study to financial questions, have you not! — Yes. 

2349. You now propose to offer evidence to this 
Commisaiou upon some of the questions referred to it! 
—Yes. 

2360. Es^ieoially upon the main question which is 
the relative taxable capacity not of any classes or 
interests in Great Britain and Ireland as compai'cd 
with each other, but as compared between Great 
Britain on the one hand and Ireland as a whole ou 
the other! — Yes. In the couree of that investigation 
1 have discriminated between England and Scotland, 
but that was owing to the accidental form in wliich 
the returns from which I had to work were made out, 
but the case remains riiat if you add the preduct of 
Scottish revenue to the product of English revenue 
you get that of Great Britain, and I have made uy 
comparisons on that basis in the end, but incidentally 
as I went along I have brought out the fact of Scot- 
land suffering somewhat as we have suffered. 



23.51. In the course of your evidence to-day you g d^77j()i_ 
will be good enough to bear in mind that the units — 
are not England, Scotland, and Ireland, but Great 
Britain and Ireland. Yon propose to found youi- 
caso u])on oertoin matters of financial record contained 
in Parliamentary Papers, Nos. 407 of the Session 
JL674, No. 108 of 1886, and No. 36 of Session 3 of 
1 886 ! — ^Yes, and others os I go along ; — I do not found 
the cose on those solely. 

2362. But those in the first instance! — Those in 
the first instance. 

2353. Will you give ns the titles of these papers 
and describe their contents ! ~I will as I go along ; it 
will involve extreme labour to go into them now; 
they will be found on the &ce of my evidence. 

I will Bubinit myself at once to cioss-examination on 
the matter, and I will give evidence in favour of the 
whole memorandum. 

2364. I had better myself read to you the titles of 
these papers, end yon will say whether I describe them 
correctly. The firet is a return of ‘'Revenue and 
“ Population ” of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
years 1841, 1851, 1661, and 1871, being No. 407 of 
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sir-Tosciih the Seffiioa 1S74, and a similar I’eturn brought down times; her debt was quadrupled, and the debt of sirJoscn 
jfXrann. to 1881-82 and ISS'l^SS, being No. 108 of 1886 ; a England was not even doubled. 

BDec.,i8M. Parliamentary Paper, No. 36, Session 2, 1886, con- 2365. iloreover, the revenue exacted from Ireland fiD8e..ig8i, 
taining (1) “ A return of the gi-oss amount of revenue in the seventeen years during the separate exchequer Esc^of 
“ raised by taxation in Ireland for the years 1801 to was far in excess of the revenue she paid before the 
“ 1840, both inclusive ” : (2) a like “ wturQ for the Union? — Yes, far in excess. She paid, according to wsedon 
"years 1841 to 1880, both inclusive" ; and (3) a the best authorities open to me, the average for the 
return of the amount of loans from tie Imperial ten yeans immediately antecedent, l,500,000i a year 
Exchequer for Irish pui-pose-s from a.n. 1800 to the or a fraction short of that. 

31st Marcli, 1886, distinguishing amounts paid off, 2366. I put it to you from a paper issued to this 
remitted, and outstanding at the last mentioned date? Commission by the Treasury last July, which shows 

^Yes. tliat the total roveune of Ireland including from one 

Tointswith 2355. Before you enter into details I nuderstaud to three hundred thousand pounds of miscellaneous, 

^ " ^ some points with respect to which wa.s not taxed, ranged from 880,000f. in the 

Unioa the Act of Union which you consider iu dispute ? — I year- 1781 to 2,100, 000^. in the year before the Union? 

do not. I make an assertion upon that part and give — Ido not know upon what that is founded, but I 
evidence upon the general fact instead of laying it daresay it is quite con'ect. 

down os a matter of pleading, which it would be too 2367. The tax revenue of Ireland in the first 
lengthy tor this Commission to enteiiain. seventeen years of the CJuion lungcd from 2,500,000f. 

2356. Yon wish to state them, do you not ? — 1 wish in the 3 'eai*s 1801-2 to 5,000,000/. in the year 1816-17 ? 
to state the facts as concisely as Mr. Gladstone stated — Yes. 

them to the Duke of Argyll. I wish to state thac the 2368. Do you contrast, therefore, a revenue before 
proposition which was made, and the purpose to be the Union varying from. 800,000/. a year to 2,000,000/. 
canied out, and which, I believe, was airried out by with a revenue afterwards whicli I have given ? — I do 
the passing of the Act of Union, was that subsequent not go into that, but no doubt it is so. I have stated 
to the consolidation of the two Exohequei-s we that it is an open case, but I did not go into it. I 
should be treated relatively to our taxable means the took the starting jwint at tlie Union, and I con- 
same as Great Britain. trusted the first fifty years of the Union with the 

2367. "Will you look at paragraph 5 of your taxation ever since, 
memor.andnm on the first page. Be so good as to 2369. But you have referred in passing to the fact? 
state the effect of that paragi'ujjh. There are four — Fes, I do not want to blink that question with 
articles there. I desire you to give the Commission as respect to those who wish to go into it. 
we proceed the substance of the meraorandom? — What 2370. That the revenue of Ireland, whioh never 

particular point do you ask me upon ? exceeded 2,000,000/. before the Union, became 

2358. The whole of it. — Ask me a question u^n it. 5,000,000/. in those seventeen years after the Union. 

2359. I desire you to state to the Commission the —It became practically much more t>ia.n 5,000,000/-, 
substance of the piarugiui)hs. Fou will unrlerstand because there was an. enonnous annual deficit which 
that the memorandum you have handed in is the basis was cliarged in the nature of debt. 

of your evidence ? — Just so. Then I will read 1, 2, 3, 2371. I am speaking simply at this moment of 

and 4 as my answer to that. “ 1st. — No living states- revenue i-aised by taxes. There was in addition to 
" man is accountable for the enacement ofthe Act of that a deficit upon each year of the seventeen varying 
“ Union. 2ud. — The Act of Union was carried from four and a half millions in the first year to ten 
"through the Irish Parliament by corrupt means, millions in 1815-10 ? — That deficit Lad a light to be 
" 3rd- — Even were it still in question whether the Act spread as a matter of account over antecedent years. 

“ of Union had not been so carried, the financial condi- It was not in thi\t particular year, but tliey were 
"tions enjoined, imposing on Ireland an obligation to making up accoxmts and everything was braiight in. 
"contribute until the amalgamation of the two There was a legitimate excuse for the Accountant of 
“ Exchequers(aneventwhioh dSdnot occuruntill817) the Treasury to bring that in, and therefore that 
" two-seventeenths to the Imperial Bevenue was particular year was swollen. 

“ inequitable to Ireland, being manifestly dispropor- 2372. It rangedfromS, 000, OOO/.ayear, 4,000,000/., 

"tionate to the relative resources of the two islands. 5,000,000/., 6,000,000/., up to 10,000,000/., did it not ? 

"4th. — ^That whatever may have been theinjiistice of — "if es; it made the Irish debt which was 26 or 27 
“ that obligatory condition, no such compact exists or millions up to 1801 108,000,000/. on the seventeen 
“ has existed underthe Act of Unionor otherwise, since years. 

' “1817, but all distribution of buixlen thenceforth 2373. In addition to the excess of revenue? — In 
“rested, and now rests, with the Parliament of the excess of taxation. 

"UnitedKingdom." That isthemost condensed form 2374. The excess of revenue raised by taxes? Yes. 

in whioh I can give the staltm^o at present complained But let me keep myself perfectly clear on that and not 
of. be subject to misrepresentation. That 108,000,000/. 

ExceMoi 2360. The practical effect of that is that under the was not paid by Irdand. It was paid by a debit to 
STtion im- Union an excessive contribution was imposed the Consolidated Account, and therefore all we suffered 

r>o«o<ion upon Ireland, and that in 1317 that arrangement by so much of the Irish revenue as was raised by loan 

eland. ceased ? — Yes. was in pi'oportion to our own share in the pai'tnership 

2361. And that since then the obligation of Ireland of the general Estate of the United Kingdom which 
was to contribute according to her means?— Yes; took on the debts of both realms. 

underthe Union. 2376. You distinguish between tbe case of the 

2362. Passing on, how do you say that the excessive revenue raised by taxes and the debt recorded against 
character of the contribution imposed upon Ireland by the country ? ^Yes. 

the Act of Union was made manifest? — There is a 2376. You remark, that the deficiency created as 
subsequent paragraph which I will refer you to for against Ireland between 1801 and 1817 was never 
that. forgiven by tho financial authorities of the United 

2363. I am taking you through your paragraphs as Kingdom I— It was never forgiven. 

they stand?— As I understand, yoiur question is how 2377. What did they do in regard to it?— They 
do 1 make out that Parliament had a free hand after debited the whole account to the exchequer of the 
the consolidation. Those were the terms of the Act United Kingdom. 

of Union. 2378. During the seventeen years? — No, at the end 

2364. No, I am at present asking you how yon of them. 

make out that the contribution imposed upon 2379. I am speaking now of the progress of the 
Ireland by the Act of Union was excessive? — ^Because seventeen years? — During the seventeen years they 
the effect of it was tliat she was run into debt four kept up a separate account for the debt of Ireland. 
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jjt Jo-vp/i 23S0. They kept alive the excheqiier of Ireland for 

jjje purpose of recording debts against in ? — Positively, 
liDee.iSOi- the Chancellor of tlie Irish exchequer as an executor 
to the dead exchequer of Ireland, was there to agree 
to tlie taxation, which was put on, and to the loans 
that were borrowed. 

2381. And so much of the contiibution of two to 
fifteen as was not raised by bixes during that period 
was recorded against Ireland as debtl —Yes. 

Cpnsotiiift- 2382. Do you consider that the ultimate consolid- 
tion'ot tils ation of the two exchequers was contemplated and 
Jif.'q-jets. intended by the promotei-s of the Act of Union? — Ido. 

2383. Do you believe from your study of the records 
if it had been possible for them to have consolidated 
the exeliequers at the time of the Union, they would 
Lave done it?— Yea, and it would have been much, 
more beneficial to Ireland if they had. 

2384. But they desired and intended to do it? — No ; 
they were ashamed, or they were afraid of the public 
opinion which would be aroused by merging a debt of 
28,OUO,OOOZ. with a deljt of 400,000,000?. odd, and the 
theory upon which they procnedod was this : that 
Ireland was twice ns ricli, had twice as inuclr money as 
she really hatl, and if they were not to treat her in that 
fashion they would have had no claim for the Iwo- 
seventcenths. They made an assumption that Ireland 
was able to pay two-seventeenths, juid upon that basis 
they proceeded aa if the debt of England might como 
down before the debt of Deland went up, and wlien 
the proportion of thetwo-sovenleeiiths cameaboutintlie 
Irish debt they would be consolidated. I do think (as a 
matter of suspicion) that the officials who framed that 
scheme were quite distinct from the statesmen, who, 
for the most part, knew nothing about it at but 
the permanent officials of the Ti'easury tell them what 
to do, they do it ; they tall them what they are to 
say, they say it ; they toll them wliat they are to sign, 
and they sign it. That is my experience of public life, 
and it is my experience of what takes place in private 
companies. The majority of the people who are only 
a short time in office have to be coached by otliers. 
Ppr instance, I believe that the wdiole of the 1853 
coaching was done by the pennanent officials of tlie 
Treasury at that time. 

2385. Will you for the moment confine yourself to 
the point that the promoters of the Act of Union 
wished to consolidate at once, but they did not think 
it safe to propose to put a contribution upon Ireland 
of one to seven and a half, her debt being only one to 
sixteen ? — ^Ycs. 

2386. Whatevei' strong opinion you hold about 
what occHn-ed in the first seventeen years after the 
Union or up to 1853, you pi-opose, I understand, to 
address yourself chiefly to what has happened since 
1853? — I address myself to the comparison which 
bears upon the two periods. 

2387. And to the hardship infiicted upon Ireland, 
particularly in the second period? — I do; that is what 
I have made up my accounts upon. 

2388. Will you take up the return of September, 
1886, and give the snbstiioe of it as stated in your 

r^riodi be- 1 — What paragraph do you refer me to? 

fereigsi 2389. Paragraph 8 of your memorandum. — I show 
a^iifiar that for the first ^y years the average was 4, 323, 81 Oi. 
compared, including all the mnlete and injustices of the Union, 
and I treat the periods from 1851 to March 31st, 
1856, five and a quarter years, as a period of transition, 
whilst the taxes of Ii-eland were being judiciously 
raised, slowly raised, to compete with the figures for 
England. I strike that period of five and a quarter 
years out and I compare the twenty-five last years of 
the return from the 31sl of March, 1856, to the Slat 
of March, 1881, and I show that for tiiat period it 
had risen from 6,400,000i. to 7,3OO,000Z. The average 
had risen from 4,300,O0OZ. in the first fifty to 
6,700,0007. on the twenty-five years. 

2390. There is a misprint in the memorandum ; it 
should read “5 years to the 31st March, 1861,” not 
“from 31st March, 1861 ”? — I suppose so — I am not 
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quite sure. It is only a mistake in the print, I SirJaxph 
tiiink. 

2391. “Prom "should be read “to"? — Yes, “from” tDec.iS9t 

should be “ to.” Period* be- 

2392. The salient fact which you here desire to and-aftcr 
present is this, that not only did the quinquennial iS'^O 
aveiuge rise dtiring the first seventeen yeojs after the 
Union, hut also that the annual average for the first 

fifty ye.ars being 4,300,0007., the annual aveiage for the 
almost succeeding twenty-five years was 6,700,0007 ? 

— I do not follow yoiu 

2393. They are your own figures on the face of the 
memorandum before you. What does your par^i-aph 
show to have been the annual average of Irish taxation 
for the fii-st fifty years after the Union 1 — 4,300,0007 

2394. What docs your paragiuph show to have been 
the unnuiil average for tlie last years up to 1881 ! — 
0,700,0007 for the twenty-five years. 

2395. The point therefore is, for the latter period 
the annual average increased by more than one-half of 
the former ? — Yes, and was still on an ascending scale, 
becausethelasttwo are 7,274,0007 and 7,346,0007 The 
two last quinquennial periods show an ascending scale. 

2396. The quinquennial averages in tiie later periol 
show even a more rapid advance tiian a indicated by 
the whole average? — Yes. 

2397. This is the revenue of Ireland as collected, 
is it not? — No, as returned. I do not know about 
wliat they collect. I do not go behind the Parlia- 
mentary papers, and I do not go behind the assertion 
of the Ti-easnry. 

2398. Quite so, hut it is returned by the Treasury 
as the revenue collected in Ireland ? — No, it is not 
returned by the Treasury as collected ; it is returned 
by the Treasury ns received from Ireland, and there is 
no notification whatever of any distinction being 
draivn at that period between that which was collected 
in Ireland and that which was collected in England. 

2399. Have you read the eiidence of Sii’ Edward 
Hamilton, the Tx-eaaury wituess ? — I have. I have 
not read it critically through, but the moat pari of tlie 
evidence I read of Sir Edwaixl Hamilton was very 
clear, very efficient and evidently given, with the 
object to state everything as fairly as he possibly 
could and as truly as he could. I am not in collision 
with Sir Edward Hamilton as fai' as I know. 

2490. I wish to draw your attention to the fiicb 
that the case made by the Treasury before the Com- 
mission, the case at least alleged by the Treasury, 
w'hich they will try to prove and intend to rely upon 
is tliis — that from 1830 to 1870, owing to tlie fact 
which tliey repi-esent, that the duties paid in England 
upon goods consumed in Ireland were much higher 
annu^y than the duties paid in Ii'eland on the goods 
consumed in England, that the revenue as stated in 
these and other retona was less than the true revenue 
of Ireland by considerable sums per annum. I do not 
ask you to discuss that question now j I mei-ely ask 
you to note it?— Oh, yes, but do not get it as uiy 
evidence because I disagree with it. 

2401. Quito so ; but it is alleged by the Treasury, 
and we shall have to face it in the coui'se of the 
Inquiry. — ^If you wish to cross examine me upon what 
the Treasury allege, let me have the particulars of 
what they allege. 1 do not question anything they 
allege now because it is not before me to do so. 

2402. Quite so; you adhere to these figures?— I 
give this memorandum as evidence from first to last, 
and everything in it is from first to last a statement of 
faot and true, and everything in it as a statement of 
account is true to the best of my knowledge, belief, 
and skill 

2403. (Lord Tfelftj/.) Where do you. take your 
figures from? — ^From Parliamentary returns, and I 
mention them as I go along in the memorandum. 

2404. (Mr. Sexton.) You take them from a Parlia- 
mentaiy Paper, No. 36, Session 2, 1886, “A Return 
of the Gress Amount of Revenue raised by Taxation 
in Ireland ” for certain years ?— Y es. 

N 
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SirJo$eph 2406. (Lord Welby.) A |iaper for wliicli you moved, 
jrrMM. Si). Joseph, (liJ yon notl — Yea. 

6 DCC. 18 M. 240C. (Jfr. 5«rton.) I Lave looked myself into Sir 

ImpotiUon Edward Harailton’s figures, and I think tliat even 
applyu'g adjustments so for as we ai-e able to apply 
Ireland. them at jnvsent (because the details are not before us) 
the calculation you make as to the excessive taxation 
in the next fifty yeara is not materially disturbed. 
You wish to coll attention to the financial situation at 
the time when Sir Eobert Peel considered and put 
aside thoideaof imposing on income tax upon Ireland I 

Yes. Mr. Roebuck Ijrought forwaixl a motion to 

extend the income tax to Ii-eland, and made a veiy 
str-ong and very able Bjwech, as most of Ids speeches 
are stitmg and able, and exhausted the subject iu what 
he said. Sir Robert Feel put it a-side in a statesman- 
like fashion, but not perhaps a.s frankly as he would 
have duue if he Wei's an liisli stntesnmu and not uu 
Englisli statesman ; but he acted upon a sense of jus- 
tice quite as complete os if he were an Irish statesman 
and a fair one. He declined to extend the taxation 
there, although hu was at that time minus in the 
Treasury 2,150,000f. 

2407. Y’ou say tlint although he had to meet a 
deficit exceeding two millions in the year 1S42 he yet 
refused to extend tlie income tax to Ireland? — Y’es. 

2408. Then you say that in 1863, eleven ye.ars 
afterwards, Mr Uladstone did im])Ose the Income tax 
at a time when he had a surplus of over two millions ? 
— ^Yea I have stated all the circurastunces of that 
year in a geueral way. I have stated them further on 
in the memorandum. 

2409. But you undeistand tliat idl the material 
fiicts in your memorandum have also to be got into 
your evidence? — Quito so j and that is the advantage 
of your examination of me, and the more it is in the 
nature of a searching cross-examination the mora I 
welcome it. 

2410. 1 only propose to elicit the state of your 
mind upon the matters disclosed in your memoran- 
dum. 1 leave cross-examination to others. Wbut 
was the justification stated by Mr. Gladstone for 
imposing income tax upon Ireland ? — He pooh- 
poohed the idea of Ireland not getting more by the 
remission of the Consolidated Annuities than the 
whole volume of taxation which he was patting upon 
them, which has lasted ever since. 

2411. 'What was the nature of those Consolidated 
Annnities ? — The Cousolidaied Annuities were a 
creation by statute ; numbers of tbe unions and the 
counties T believe also as counties and some unions os 
unions borrowed from the Treasury or Board of Works, 
monies which wero due undoubtedly to ebe United 
Eingdom oa the terms of their first contracts in some 
way. They wei-e complaining very much from time 
to time, when these were put upon the basis of an 
annual payment that was to cease after a given 
number of years ; these were called Consolidated 
A.nnttitie6. There were 260,000f. a year, not for oil 
time, but for a given period, which I do not recall to 
my mind for the present. It was a very fair calcula- 
tion that the amount which stood to the debit of the 
unions in 1863 at about 4,600,000/., aod was repayable 
by 260,000/. a year ;H8suming that there was a debt at 
all, that was a fair commutation. It would have ceased 
long since If it had been going on. 

2412. There was a debt of 4,500,000/. due by cer- 
tain districts 1 — Yes. 

2413. And these districts — not all Ireland— liad 
to pay 260,000/. ayeurforthe terminable period 1 — 
Yes. 

2414. Mr. Gladstone cancelled that debt and 
imposed instead of it, as be said, tbe income tax ? — 
Yes. 

2415. And pi-oceeded to increase the spirit duties 1 
—Yes. 

2416. What do you say was the financial effect as 
against that remission of the imposition of the income 
tax ? — Up to the period that I have token, the 



exactions up to 1881, tlie anionut that was paid was SitJi«tiA 
mora than ton millions greatei- than the amount which 
was claimed to be due on tbe Consolidated Annuities ODeaisi. 
capitalized. impo^Uoa 

2417. You moke out tbot up to 1881 from 1853 
Ireland i>aid under the income tax about 000,000/.? Ireland. 

— She paid 14,900,000/. odd in that time, and that 
constituted moi-e th.-m the whole of tiie advances to 
Ireland that were jmt down in tlie Retura No. 3 of 
September 17th, 1886, incluclingthe 4,. '500,000/. for 
which it was a quid pro pio apparently. 

2 118. Ihe amount stated in No. 3 of the Return as 
having been remitted us about 10,000,000/.; over 
10,000,000/., is it not 1 — Yes. 

2419. iVnd that 10,0r0,000/. of which we still so 
often bein' us a mutter remitted to Iielaud included 
the foui-miOions uud n half, tlio remission of which 
was held to be an eqtiivulent for tlio imposition of tbe 
income tax 1 — Yes, 

2420. Y’ou proceed to I'cfer to the usual argument 
that is ofiered in defence of tlie iiu]>osition of the 
income tax in Ireland. What do you say iu reply to 
it 1 — What I say in reply to it is tliis, that when the 
volume of taxation on any country is excessive at the 
time. The effect of adding to it an income tax, although 
that per se it is one of the fairest taxes, is just ns much 
an injustice as if it were a tax on noses. 

2421. Then you say that before tlie income tax was 
imposed ujon Ireland, Ireland certainly was paying — 
to put it at the lowest ])oiut--at least her full sliare 
of the tax ? — I put it that she was paying her share. 

If you were really ci-oss-examining me I should say 
she was paying about double har proper share, 

2422. Will you state tlie figures given in paragraph Taxabic«- 
14 of your memonmdum. I may firet read to’ you, 

in view of the answer you have given, your own 
words in paragraph 13: “I have, therefore, only to 
“ sliow that, prior to the imposition of tlie income tax 
'• onlieluud.tbe levy on her of otherlmperiul taxeawus 

at linist pi'oiiortiouutoly equal to the levy of Imperial 
“ taxes on Great Britaui, including the income tax.” 

That was tlie question I put to you just now ? — Yea. 

Then we were, before that imposition ivos put upon us, 
paying the one-thirteenth of the gross revenue of the 
United Kingdom raised Iiy taxation, and I think it is 
beyond the powers of sophistication to make out that 
the one-thirteenth of the wealth and taxable income of 
the United Kingdom belonged to us at that time. 

2423. You state that the revenue I'aisedfrom Great 
Britain in 1851 was over 49,000,000/.? — Yes. 

2424. And from Ireland in the same year just 
about four millions? — Yes, we paid one-thirteenth of 
the whole. 

2423. Then you proceed to urge tlmb it is proved 
by the returns of the United Kin^om, and the yield 
that tbe taxable property and income of Ireland in 
1861 was not equal to one-thirteendi ? — No. 

2426. Do you happen to have by you the exact 
proportion it was ? — I do not 

2427. But it was leas than one-thirteenth ? — Yes. 

2428. And you add that the taxable property and 
income of the people of Ireland is not now one- 
eightoenth ? — Yes. 

2429. 1 believe the yield of the income tax is only 
one-twenty-foui'th at pi'esent ? — I am not qieaking of 
the income tax yield there, I am talking of the esti- 
mate uf the property irrespective of •what tax it yielded. 

2430. The assessment? — Whatthe schedules retura 
as bung the incomes of tbe various scheduled classes. 

2431. That is the assessment ? — Yes. 

2432. At present that is about, I think, one- 
twenty-second, is it not ? — I have not gone into that. 

2433. Y'ou proceed further to analyse the return 
of September 17th, 1886? — Yes. 

2434. And you point out that the average annual 
contribution to the Imperial revenue by Ireland from 
the Union tOl 1817 was over four millions and 
a-half? — Yes; up to 1817 it was over four millions 
aud a-half. 
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SiTjouph 2435. Then you point out tlie two things that 
ifiensfl. affected Irehmd — first, tliat her revenue in that period 
6Dec.i89i- •v.-aa in excess of what it had been before the Union, 
EttecTof secondly, that slie was debited \vith a debt, tlie 

oonsolida- difference between 26,000,000^. and 107,000,000^. in 
tluLt time!-Ye.. 

quers. 243G. What remark do you make in paragraph IG 

upon the effect of the consolidation of the Exchequers 
and tlie oi)ening of the jiew partnei’ship account? — 
The consolidation of the Excliequcrs put a close to a 
vicious system of over-tiixation for the purpose of 
ti-ying to make up an impossible revenue just as we 
may endeavour to debit a tenant with an impossible 
rent, and it put a period to that by debiting tlie whole 
debt to the consolidated Exchequer of the United King- 
dom an adenission in fact that that increase arose from a 
system of over-taxation which produced a debt not 
chargeable against the individual pai’tnev, but charge- 
able against the firm, so to say. 

2437. {Lord Welhj.) Over-taxation would not pro- 
duce a dei>t, would it; it would bo rather under- 
t.vxation that would lesid to a debt Taxation cannot 
l>roduce a deficit 1 — Yea, taxation jiroduces deficit 
because the revenue raised by taxation was not equal 
to the amount. 

2438. Do you not want to put it in rather a differ- 
ent foi'm. A high tax cannot pi-oduce a deficit. I 
only want to put it a little clearer although I see what 
youinean? — Iundei-stand,butIthinktliatthedistinctiou 
is too subtle for jieople, generally speaking, to take 
into account. The Iiisli were debited witli a deficit 
to make up the taxes that w-ere assessed against them ; 
two-seventeenths was the taxatiou. It was not on. the 
individual ratings or assessments that they were 
taxed ; they were taxed two-seventeenths ns between 
Great Biitain and Ireland. 

2439. That is the point, they wei-e not taxed two- 
seventeenths, heenuso tliey did no t pay two-seventeenths, 
therefore, that was not the rate of taxation? — As 
between Great Britain and Ireland there were no taxes, 
but there were two-8eveuteentli.s that Ireland was hound 
to make up of the gross expenditure, whatever it was, 
of Great Britain or the United Kingdom rather; and 
the debt that Ireland was run into was a matto of 
taxation, because it was an assessment of two- 
seveateouths under the Act of Union ; and why I 
welcomed the consolidation intln8ea:posi _/ac^o fashion 
was because it put a period to that vicious system of 
running up a debt which had no good in it except one 
which I did not put forward ; and that good was, it 
made Ireland a drawing post when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wanted money, and required to issue a 
loan. 

2440. {Mr. Sexlon.) You present the ease, do you 
not, in this way. The Act of Union made Ireland 
liable to an excessive contribution of two out of 
seventeen to the Imperial revenue? — ^Yes. 

2441. And the effect of that was first, that hei’ 
revenue was*more than doubled by bringing up taxes 
to straining and breaking point, and, secondly, that 
after that oppressive revenue had been collected, there 
was also a debt raised up against her of 84,000,000?. 
in the seventeen years? — 80,000,000?. And that was 
in a certain sense according to accoimtancy paid, 
because it was placed to the credit of the taxation of 
the two-seventeenths imposed or contributed, orwhat- 
evei’ you choose to call it, and which was debited 
finally to the consolidated debt of the United Kingdom. 

2442. It continued to be a debt of Ireland until the 
consolidatiou ? — Yes, exclusively. 

2443. Now you state here a double effect of the 
consolidation first, Giat the fixed ratio came to an 
end, do you not? — Yes. 

2444. Secondly, that when the fixed ratio came to 
an end under the Act of Union it was altered, as you 
judged the future ratio ought to be, to “ the actual tax- 
“able means of each island ”? — That, the Union articles 
provided for, os plainly as could be provided for before- 
hand. 



2445. You say “I su limit these conditions were str Joseph 
" embraced in the Act and Articles of Union”? — Yes, 

2446. Would you allow me now to put to you for CEea. 18 M. 
tlie convenience of the Commission as u matter of record 

the language of the article of the Act of Union 
dealing with the subject. May I sta-te it to you 
now? — Xes. 

2447. Article 7 of the Act of Union after 
providing that wlien the debts came into the same union, 
proportion as the contributions certain things might 

he done, then proceeds in this way “ If it sliall appear 
“ to the Parliament of the United Kingdom that the 
‘•respective circumstances of the two countries will 
“ thenceforth admit of tlieir contributing indiscriro- 
“ inately, hy equal taxes imposed on the same articles 
“in each, to the futui'e expenditure of the United 
“ Kingdom” ? — Yes, that is the 7th article of the Act 
of Union on which I rely, as establishing the affirmative 
of what I suggest. 

2448. You interpret that as enacting that indiscrim- 
inate taxation should not bo imposed until eqiml 
taxable capacity was proved, do you nut ? — Yes, I do. 

2449. That condition being satisfied, as yon believe 
it never was satisfied, the Act then proceeds to enact 
that in that event “ it .shall be competent to the Par- 
“ liaineut of the United Kingdom to declare that all 
“ future expense thenceforth to be innuTed, togetlier 
“ with the interest and cliavges of all joint debts con- 
“ tracted previous to such declaintion, shall be so 
“ defrayed indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on 
“ the same ai'ticles in each country.” Now did the 
Imjierial Parliament ever, at that time or since, make 
that inquiry? — ^Tbey never did. 

2450. Did they even make that declaration? — No, 

not that i am aware of. isio. 

2451. "Without the satisfaction of the condition, 
without the inquiry .and without the declaration pre- 
scribed in the Act of Union, they proceeded to do 
the thing which should only follow upon oU these 
things? — Mr. Gladstone on that occasion in 1853 re- 
fused the Committee which was moved for by Colonel 
Dunne. Now he grants this Commission, and I am 
grateful to him for it, and return him the full 
acknowledgment of what no man can deny he has, 
the courage not merely of his opinions but of his 
recantations. 

2452. On the point before us you submit that the 
Imperial Parliament never did inquire, as dii-ected. by 
the Act of Union, whether the respective eircum- 
staiiees of the two countries admitted of indiscriminate 
taxation 1 — No, tiiey from time to time touched the 
fringe of the case in one way or the other, hut it never 
was inquired into. 

2453. And they never made the declaration 
required by the Act of Union that the ciroumstancesliad 
come to such a point?— 1 do not know about that quite. 

2454. Now the enacting words of tiie Act of Union 
are these— “ And thenceforth from time to time, as 
“ circumstances may require, to impose and apply such 
“ taxes accordingly, subject only to such particular 
“ exemptions or abatements in Itdand, and in that poxt 
“ of Great Britain called Scotland, as circumstances 
“ may appear from time to time to demand.” Would 
you represent that these words of tiie Act of Union 
direct that from time to time and for all time the 
oircumatances of Ireland should he taken into account 
in imposing taxation? — I do not think it "would be 
rational to say they were not to be taken into account. 

2455. I put those last words to you with the view 
to elidt from you whether yon think that these words 
of the Act of Union impose upon Parlianient for all 
time the duty of having regard to the capacity of Ire- . 
land in imposing taxation upon her ? — I will not say 
that. “Ail time” is a very long period. 

2456. “ As cii'cumstances may appear fi-om time to 
time to demand"?— Yes, they have no right to 
stereotype a tax for Ireland "without previously 
proving that it was just, and that it was required is 
order to establish a parity of treatment. 
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HirJjMiJi 2457. Thut is precisely the point T am putting, 
iTKww. that under the terms of the Act of Union, so far as 
8Dec.l8!M. they may be held to amount to an obligation or o 
treaty, the Impeiiul Parliament was hound from time 
to time, and •witliout limit of time, only to impose 
upon Ireland such taxation as her cireunssmnees fairly 
allowed t — VTes, when the Exchequers were consoli- 
dated. 

Effect ol 245S. You say that the consolidation in 1S17 did 
bring an increase of taxation 1 — No, it brought 
obeqnen no increase. 

tiom™' 2469. Willyou refer to the figures on that head 1 — 
Yes. Hie figures on that head are these — The 
taxation wan 4,500,000/. a year on an aveinge for the 
seventeen years, and the taxation for tlie fifty years, 
including that seventeen yeara, was only 4,300,000/. 
a year, so that there must in the thirty-three yem-s 
have been a veryconaidoitiblc reduction in the taxation 
of that thirty-three yeiira to bring down tlie average of 
the first seventeen included in the fifty lo 4,300,000/., 
200,000/. a year less. 

24C0. Now, having shown that, as the case 
appears to you, the taxation of Ireland in the seven- 
teen yeara after the Union was higlier than in the 
remaining thirty-thi'cc years of the first half century, 
will you now proceed to compare the taxation of the 
first fifty years with the twenty-five that followed 1 — 
Yes. 

TaxauoDin 24C1. Give us the figures. I am proceeding with 
prcc^Tas your memorandum in ortler as the paragraphs stand. 
***■ — If the circumstances had remained the same witli 

resi>ect to population and taxable ability' for the last 
twenty-five yeara os in the first fifty years, the twenty- 
five yeara taxation, up to March, 1881, would have 
been 108,096,283/., but instead of tiiat sum the 
Imi>erial ta.xntion of Ireland for tlie twenty-five years 
amouuted to 168,741,237/., all wh ch extraordinary- 
increase of burden, ns shown between 1856 and 1881, 
due to tho legislation and new system laid down in 
1858, and has to be considered in connection with the 
fact that the additional burden had to be borne by a 
dwindling population, which had commenced to fall 
away before any additional burden bad been cast upon 
it, and the following will show with what results : — 
llie po]mlation of Ireland in 1841 was 8,222,664 ; 
in 1851 it had fallen to 6,552,385; in 1861 to 
5,798,907 ; in 1871 to 6,412,377 ; in 1881 to 
5,144,983; and in 1884-6 to 4,968,093; and the 
pressure of taxes measured [>er head of she population, 
which was 9«. 7d. in 1841, had risen to 12s. 3d in 
1851, although the total revenue raised in the latter 
year by taxation in Ireland had been only fractionaily 
(and, I may add, accidentally) greater than in 1841. 
The taxation was seriously increased between 1851 
and 1661, so in the lost mentioned year it rose to 
1/. 2s. 6d. per head. In 1871 it rose to 1/. 6s. 2c/. : 
in 1881 to ]/. 8s. 5c/., and in 1884-85 to 1/. 11s. 3d. 
per head. What occurred during these yeara in 
respect to taxation in England I treat of veiy shortly 
hereafter in para^phs 29 and 30. 

2462. Yon point outincidentally that a Committee of 
the House of Lords recommended the remission of 
those consolidated annuities, ti^e existence of which 
was treated as the reason for the income tax 1 — Yes. 

2463. Your view is, is it not, that the taxation of 
Ireland, os it existed before the income tax was 
imposed, was a heavy taxation for Ireland 1 — It was an 
excessive taxation. 

2464. And you consider that you would be entitled 
to say that the taxation as it existed before the income 
tax was imposed, should either have been sensibly 
reduced at that time or else that a considerable part 
of it o^ht to have been devoted to purely Irish 
uses 1— Tea. 

2 465. You consider that the effect of the increased 
taxation in 1853 and subsequent years was most 
prejudicial — most unfortunate for Irdandl — Almost 
destructive. 

2466. You have said already that a tax abstractly 



fair may be very unjust by reason of the mode and sirjc^t^ 
time of it« application! — Yes. 

2467. Voumakeuo objection tothe in<^ome tax itself, 6D«c.uu. 
do you! — On the contrary. Evenni the cost that it was TaiaBoBt 
to them I welcome it because the income tax enables 

the whole unfhiniesa to Imj exposed at once. i88h*^ 

2468. It supplies in your judgment a good standard 
of measurement! — Yes. 

2469. Y’ou cite the opinion of Sir Frances Boring, 
who wa.s a Chancellor of the Excliequer, upon the 
fi.scnl ability of 1853 !— Yes. 

2470. He was of opinion that it was not fair to 
relieve Great Britain to the extent of a milliou and a 
half, only imposirig 400,000/. of uew taxes, and at 
tho same time to place an additional taxation of 
413,000/. uifon Ireland! — Y'es; l^cnuse at that time 
there w.os only 10</. a gallon additional whiskey tax 
jjut on, and Sir Francis Biuhig did not get the 
oppm-timity of viewing the ]>olicy in its enoriiiity. 

2471. It was only 8</. ; llie tax had been 2«. 8c/., 
and it was made 3*. 4«/. ! — Yes. 

2472. What was tl)e immediate financial effect of 
the increase ! I will put it to you in tliis way. The 
spirits consumed in Ireland in tho previous year were 
7,500,0OU gallons 1 — Y'es. 

2473. And an cightpeuny tax w.i8 added with the 
immediate effect of the increase of a quarter of a 
million ! — ^That would he so assuming the cousnmptiou 
renamed the some. 

2474. I am taking the preceding year and assuming 
it remained the same. Of course the spirit duties, 
which had been 2s. Sc/, in 1853, and were then increased 
8d., becatue 10s. in the course of five yeara ! — Yes. 

2475. What did ilr. Gladstone say in regard to the 
greater udvontago to be derived by IreWd of the 
remission of the annuities over the disadvantage 
of tlie new tax) — Mr. Gladstone said “Tho taxation 
we pi-ojKise foe Ireland would In the first two years 
be cousiderably higher than the taxation wo propose 
to remove, but if we look to the time when, as I have 
said, Parliament will be iu a position to jwi-t with 
the income tax, Ireland will enjoy, and eujoy for a 
long term of years, a much larger remission of consoli- 
dated annuities than it will have to bear of additional 
burdens in the shape o spirit duty." Mr. Gladstone 
of com-se believed all that ; I give him credit for 
believing it ; but I show what the twenty-five years of 
tlie income tar have done — not only paid off the 
4,500,000/., but have paid 10,000,000/. back of all 
that Great Britain plumes itself on having extended 
iu the way of reliefs and loans to Ireland. 

2476. He indicated thei'e that the income tax would 
be temjiorary, but it has proved to be permanent! — Yes. 

2477. He did not indicate there any intention to 
increase the spirit duty fui-thor! — No. 

2478. And there was no indication given in 1853 
of an intention to force up the duties upon tho liquor 
chiefiy consumed in Ireland, and to keep them at a 
veiy low paint on the liquor chiefly consumed in Great 
Britain !— No. 

2479. You press the point, do you not, that in the 

thirty-three years from 1851 to 1884 and 1885 tiie 
taxation j)er heitd in England, a progi-essive and 
wealthy country, wasreduc^by 6s. 2d. ahead! Yes. 

2480. And that in the same time the taxation per 
head upon the people of Ireland, an unprogressive 
countiy and one of the poorest in the worid, was 
increa^ by 19s. per head! — ^Yes. 

2481. Id proposing to take the assessment or the nalatirc 
yield of income tax as the standard of measurement, 

you do not at all leave out of mind that the disparity ^ 
between the capacity of Ireland and Great Britain is 
probably greater in the classes below the income tax 
than amongst the income tax classes! — No doubt. 

I do not leave tiiat out of mind at all, understand. 

2482. But yon state it here! — Yes. 

2483. Of course you bear in mind, I suppose, Mr. 

Giffen’s measurement — that the yield between Ireland 
and Great Britein is as 1 to 24 ! — Yea. 
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c(rjovji» 24S4. Ml-. Giffen’a estimate of tlie relative taxable 
'yirnHa. capacity of Ireland and Great Britain «a a whole in- 
5 Dft.-. is«. eluding tlio income tax ia I to 53 1 — Yes. 

— 2485. But you say tliat pending any proofe that 

may be obtained of the gross body of income, you will 
procee<l at present on the basis of the income tax 1 — 
Yes. Tlmt is all I boso my comparisons on. 

24SC. Upon the subject of the duty on liquoi-s you 
wdmUM do not suggest the imposition of iliScrentkl duties, do 
roul — 5^0, I do not — I think that is a matter that 
can 1» very easily ninnngod between the officials on 
the one sido of tlie water and those on tlio other. 
They can have the same duty and afterwards make an 
allowance to the country ft-om which the excessive 
taxation is extracted. 

2487. It is often suggested in these dLsens-sions 
upon taxation that any complaint of the excessive 
taxation of Ireland, if attended to, would involve 
differential duties, but you say it would not 1 — Not in 
ihe slightest ; there is no i-eason for it whatever. 

2488. You say that even if it be wlmittocl that tiie 
taxation of Ireland ia excessive, the excess could be 
met by applying it either in the relief of Ii-iali local 
taxation or in the hands of an Iiisli local autliority 
for Ii-iah public usesl — Quite so. 

2489. And you aro of opinion, arc yon not, that 
provided the excess was applied in tlmt way it might 
tend to make taxataou popular 1 — Quite so. 

3490. Will you kindly explain the precise effect of 
8«fd^cy the fiscal policy of 1853 — firstly, ua between the 
beverage usually consumed in Ireland and that con- 
sumed in England, and secondly os between the drinks 
of tlie rich and ^e drinks of the poorl — The bev-erago 
of Ireland was spirit, and in 1858 the duty was 2s. 8^. 
a gallon ; and at tlmt time the main duty on beer was 
the molt duty and tho hop duty. These have been 
abolislied and have been commuted into a tax of 
Gs. 'id. — now i-oised to Gs. Gtf. — a liogshend on thn 
beer. On on .milyris it is found that the 6s. 3<f. was 
equivalent to about Is. lOtf. a gallon on tlie alcoholic 
equivalent in proof spirits. 

2491. I bc^eve it is Cs. 9d. now; there is no 
great difference, is there 7 — It will not amount to 2s., 
and I have treated the taxation upon beer us one-fiffli 
of the duty quoad alcohol on whi^y. 

2492. 1 believe it will be found that the relation to 
the prices of the alcohol ia also pretty much the same 
— that tlio disparity is as great if you consider the 
price as if you consider the alcohol 7 — Quite ; tlie ad 
valorem disparity is enomous. 

3493. 1 should like to get that in the simplest way. 
Beer is the usual drink in England ; whisky or spirits 
is the usual drink iu Ireland 1— Yes. 

2494- Now, if a man buys a shilling’s worth of beer, 
what he buys is tenpenoe worth of beer and twopence 
worth of tax, is it not ? — Yes. 

2495. If he buys a shilling’s worth of wliisky, what 
he buys is only twopence woi-th of whisky and tenpence 
worth of tax, is it not 7— About that — that is roughly 
stating it. 

2496. That is certainly a vei-y great disparity, is it 
not 7— Yes. 

2497. The case of s]>irits is somewhat grosser even 
than I stated, because the duty has beeu raised from 
2«. 8d. in 1863 to Hi. now 7 — 1 have stated eveiything 
as far within the facts as would leave the results 
sufficient to satisfy anyone with a sense of justice that 
the case I made was a just one. 

2498. You have brought the increase up to 1884, 
but there has been some further increase since. It is 
now Hi., is it not 7 — Yea 

2499. You have stated the case as between spirits 
snd beer ; now will you state the case as to wine 7 — 
Before 1853 (and it remained unaltered at that time) the 
duty on all wines was ontheliquid measure, irrespective 
of' alcoholic strengtli, but, as science became more ad- 
vanced in the bureans, it was thought it would be well 
to applya standard of alcoholieduties, and, aooordi^ly, 
poet and sherry, which were the heaviest taxed wines, 
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after 1853, were let in at G*. the gallon — that is to say, a sirjotrph 
strength of 42 was let in at a duty of 2«. 6d. a gallon. 

The French and German wines were let in at a fiCoe-isu. 
strength of 30 or 32, at 1». a gallon, and that made Kffec^oi 
tho disparity which I have set forth in one of these j 
paragrnplia. {ms'*"" 

2500. On the wine 7 — Yea, In paragraph 35 I say : 

" I must now say something iu respect to the duties 
“ on wines. Before 18.53 the duties levied on wines 
“ were fixed at rates per liquid gallon, h-respective of 
" alcoholic strength. The duties were, however, in laet 
“ mudi heavier (quoad the alcohol which the wine con- 
“tainod)than tho duties levied on ajiirits either iu 
“ Great Britain or Ireland were then or are now. ^Vinea 
“ were then, ns they are now, the alcoholic beverage of 
“ the rich ; they were and are projiortionately con- 
“ sumed most in England, leas in Seothmd, least in Ire- 
“ loud. Since 1853 the duties on wines, uieastired 
“ now by nn alcoholic standard, have been lowered, 

“ some to half the previous duty, otliers to a third, 

“ others to a fifth. Spanish and Fortnguese wines, in 
“ propoi-tiou to the alcohol they usually contain, were 
“ placerl ou n scale equivalent to a spirit duty of Gs. 

“ per gallon ; French and German wines, in proportion 
“ to their usual alcoholic strength, at the equivalent 
*• of 4s. n gallon spirit duty. Slight alterations 
" recently made bring some of the wines down to a 
“ duty of 3j. 4rf. per gallon in relation to the equiva- 
” lent of each gallon of proof spirits which they con- 
“ tain ; thus it happens that the Irishman, too poor to 
“ pay for wine, but requiring, or thinking he requii-es, 

“ some atiiaulont, has to pay in respect to the whisky, 

“ which Le usually mixes with water, 200 per cemt. 

“higher duty than Ms richer oeighbonr, who can 
“ afford to drink sherry, has to pay on the spirit con- 
“ taiued in the latter.” 

2501. So that net only was the popular drink in 
England fiivoured at the cost of the popular drink is 
Irdimd, but tlie liquors drunk by the more wealthy 
classes and drunk by them more in England and 
Scotland than Ireland were also particularly favoured 7 
— Yes. 

3502. You have given here the financial effect as 
between the year 18.51 ond the year 1380 of the 
dealing with the spirit duty, have you not 7 — Yes. 

2503. In tlie year 1851 the consumption of spirit in 
Ireland was seven million gallons and a half! — ^Y&o, 

7,650,000 gallons. 

2504. The j>opulatian lieing then about six millioas 
and a half. The tax upon that sevcn-aad-a-balf 
million of gallons at 3s. Sd. per gallon was something 
in excess of one million sterling for the year! — Yes. 

2505. In the year 1880, the po\nilation having 
fallen to slightly over 5,000,000, .the consumption 
was 5,076,000 gMIons, tiiat is one-third less than tlic 
consumptiou of 1851 ; but the dnty having increased 
in the interim from 2s. 8d. to 10s. a gallon, the duty 
on the lesser quanti^ of whisky was two millions and 
a half sterling for that year, having been only a 
million in the earlier yearl — Yes. 

2506. li-elond paid a million and a half more duty 
on 5,000,000 gallons than in the previous year she 
paid on seven Tnlllirma and a halft— Yes. 

2507. You say tiiat Ireland, therefore, nnder these 
heads of taxation — not raising any question now Xrdund. 
as to what happened before 1853, but limiting yourself 

to what happeued since — has been drained of over 
3,000,0001. a year 7— Yes. 

2503, And you say that she has been taxed to 
this extent entirely for the good of the Imperial 
Exchequer 7 — Yes. 

2509. And you say she has not been taxed for any 
current necessities of the State? — ^Ycs. 

2510. Then you point out that within the period 
during which this som of 60,000,0001. in excess has 
been imposed on Ireland tiie National Debt has been 
reduced 76,000,000?. 7— Yes. 

2511. And whilst, as you say, you cannot ear-mark 
the application of any partloular sum of money, yet 
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SiTjoscph yon notice the coincidence that an excess of taxation 
jfEwiio. onrelandhy 60,000,000?. standsside by side with this 
GDe«.l89t. reduction of the National Debt ! — Yes. I liave no 
Exc^ire hesitation in saying that I can depose that of the 
ta^tionof 76,000,0007. paid in that i>eriod of 25 yeai-a, 

' 00,000,0007. of it came out of extra-taxation of 

Ireland, and only 16,000,0007. out of the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 

2512. You say tliat at any rate, no matter -whether 
you ear-mark a particular sum. or not, that of that 
■ 6,000,0007., 60,000,0007. was pro-vided by Ireland, 
and only 16,000,0007. by the rest of the United 
Kingdom 1 — Tliat is so ; and that is, assuming that 
before they started in 1^53 and for the fij'St 50 years of 
the Union it was a fair taxation. 

2513. I put it to yoti that you do not at present 
for tlie juirpose of this argument debate any question 
as to the period before 1353 1 — No. 

2514. AtthispoiutI observe that you cite a speech of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1853 in which he dealt with the state 
of affaire at the consolidation of the e.xchpqnerel — Y’es. 

2515. And pointed out that the charge for Ireland’s 
debt at that time exceeded lier total revenue 1 — Yes. 

2516. And that this was a state of affiiivs which 
was put an end to by the Act of Union ! — Yea. 

2517. But he omitted to state, did he not, that it was 
the Act of Union which caused it to aiise 1 — He did not 
know it or be would have stated it ; he knew nothing 
at all alxiut it. The Irish nicnibers at the lime lent 
themselves very much through positive ignorance to 
ascribing the fraud of the Union to the consolidation of 
the Exchequers as if it was a fraud, which I do not say'ic 
was. Ha'dng taken that view they attacked the con- 
solidation without any sufficient grounds a.s it appears 
to me, and Mr. Gladstone then took up consolidation 
and Union and all, and defended them as if they were 
all one, and the things chut were clone in 1817 he 
attributed to the Union, and he attributed it with 
enlogium to the Union. That is, as I say, evidence of 
the utter misunderstanding there was when this 
additional taxation was levied on Ireland. There was 
nobody, it appeared to me, to understand what the 
consolidation meant at the time in the House. 

2518. The understanding of difficult questions is 
not universal in the House at any time, is iti — I am 
not awai'c of that, but the people outside, curiously 
enough, made some strange mistiUccs. John Francis 
Maguire was a member for Ireland who took up the 
strongest opposition at that period to the increase of 
the spirit duties ; and when he got back to Cork, 
cjxpecting to have the congratulations of his friends on 
Ids maintaining bis own spirit at any rate, he found 
that he was tabooed by the people who wore in the 
whisky trade. One man said — “ My good friend, 
“Maguire, doyou think I amgoing to be offended with 
“ the Government for having put tid. additional value 
“on eveiy gallon of 15,000 ^lons of whisky that I 
“have got out of bond.” Mr. Maguire asked me what 
reasoning there could be with a country that took 
that vdew of things. He multiplied, I said, 8c7. by 
15,000, and he knewhehad tkatin his pocket wliich was 
an ad-vantage. I said “ Why did you not answer him 
“properly 1” He said, “ I could not, I am not hlaguiro 
“ and M'Kenna together or I would have done so.” 

2519. A closer study of the Act of Union and its 
effects in recent years lias fundamentally altered the 
opinions of Mr. Gladstone in regard to its financial 
provisions, and its provisions as a whole, has it notl — 
Quite, 1 believe. 

2520. He is entitled to that statement t — Quite. 

2521. In paragraph 41 you deal with the question 
•wliich I suggested to you some time ago, and which of 
course the Treasury will press upon us, as to the effect 
upon the revenue of the payments made’in England 
for duty on goods consumed in Ireland, and -the pay- 
ments made in Ireland for duty on goods eventually 
consumed in England? — Yes. 

2522. Will you kindly-state the substance of that? 
— Let me explain what I am about to say upon that. 



Under any view of the case, the Treasury view or any sir joki\ 
other, assumiiig that we do actually pay all the duties ^£rar.i 
we get credit for in Ireland, -weave nevertheless shown GDee.iai. 
to be the smallest consumers of any equal population coo^p. 
of the United Kingdom. 

2523. Consumers of what? — Of all things subject Ore^**’ 
to duty except tobacco — we are slightly excessive in 

our con.sumption of tobacco. 

2524. What about tea ; what do you say as to tea 1 

I believe -we get all the tea duty-paid from England, 

and there it figures on the opposite aide. 

2525. Some I think is paid in England, and some 
in Ireland ; but as to the point of consumption, do you 
sav we consume more or less pro rcUal — All that is 
shown in our favour as consumers, and supposing you 
are proving that the Irish were a proajwrous people, and 
you said. Look at all they consume there, and you gave 
them credit for all the duty they pay and for the 
consumption of these dutiable goods, then I say they 
are not prosperaus ; because giving them credit for all 
this, they are the lowest consumere of dutiable goods 
of any people of the United Kingdom. 

2526. (3fr. Per head, you mean? — Per head. 

2527. (■!/}•. (Sftxion.) Per head or individually — 
either way ? — Yes, per head or collectively. 

2528. They certainly consume vastly less beer in 
proportion than is consxmed in Great Britain, do they 
not ? — ^Yes. 

2529. And they undoubtedly consume less alcohol 
than isconsumecl either in Scotland or England perhead? 

— In Scotland they liavearoilliou less populationand they 
consume I think much more by a million and a quarter 
gallons than Ireland docs of whisky. But as between 
England and Scotlaaid or as between Ireland and 
Scotland what -we have to say is this — ^that, as the 
returns show, we ai’C the smallest consumers of all 
these dutiable articles. The case presses sh-ongly in 
our favour ; but if we do not consume all which the 
returns show we consume, on the other hand, much 
which is duty-paid upon in England, is consumed in 
Ireland, and does not go to our cretiit in the Custom 
House Returns ; and I believe that there is a good 
deal more consiimed in Ireland of dutiable goods 
which have paid the duty in England, than there are 
of dutiable goods cons-iraed in England of which the 
duties have been paid in Ireland. I treat that in 
this way. I say “ Birt perhajis it will be urged 
“ that the case is not in re^ityas bad as it looks. It 
“ will be admitted that the case conies out badly on the 
“ Parliamentary returns, but it has been urged that 
“ some of the duties collected in Ireland are really paid 
“ by persons resident in. England, as, for instance, in the 
“ case of spirits, -which may happen to be ‘ duty paid ’ 

“ in Ireland and consumed in England. To that 
“ suggestion I reply ; I believe the balance of such 
“ transactions would be on the other side, that is to 
“ say, I have no doubt that there is more duty paid 
“ in England, in the first instance, on goods consumed 

“ in Ireland, such as tea, coffee, brandy, and wine, than j 

“ there is of duly paid in Ireland in the firet instance, ! 

“ on ai-ticles consumed in Great Britain. 1 am 
“ strengthened in this view because, with the single 
“ exception of tobacco, if we set down the whole con- 
“ sumption which the duties indicate as being paid by 
“ the Irish people, the latter are, nevertheless, shown to 
“ be, of all the divisions of the United Kingdom, by 
“ far the most frugal consumers not only of alcohol but j 

“ of all other articles paying customs or excise duties, 80 
“ that if they consumed less thanis apparently ahownit 
“ would be strong indication of their poverty being the 
“ greater.” Then I show that even if there were 
500,0007. (half a million) more duty paid in England 
or less duty paid in Ireland than the returns show, or 
than we could attribute to the consumption by Ireland, 
and therefore to th 9 actual payment, it would not raise 
the proportion of income tax in England to the one- 
fiftii of the gross taxation, and it would not bring the 
Irish taxation down to be less than thirteen times her 
income tax. 
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2530. Tlie Treasury represent to us by their returns 
and in their statements that tho amount of duty piiid 

enii^SW- now in Ireland upon goods consumed in England is 
— p. far larger than tho amount paid in England on the 
umrt goods consumed in Ireland. Do you not think it 
would be very deairable that in a matter of this 
Bauio. i[D])flrtai)ce steps should bo taken to do>nse such means 
of record as would put tho mutter as far as possible 
beyond doubt 1 — That is a question which the otKciuls 
must settle for thcmseh-es ns a recommenclntiun and 
not on my lecommendation. I do not think tliero is 
any difficulty about it at all. 

2531. It w(juld be unsjitisfactory of course that 
conflicting statements should be mi^e without some 
precise evideoco? — I go u|>on what is on the records j 
1 go by tbe returns, and I say if there was a difference, 
and tlieie never has been a difference of £500,000 
shown, it would not Bubstautialiy alter the cose which 
I make on this pti])er. 

TiBbl* 2532. How, I come to the method which you pro- 
pose tor uieasm'ing the txu(ab!o capacity of Ii’eiand, 
and I will doiicribo it to you by way of question. Tell 
me whether 1 state it correctly or not. You take the 

total income tax imposed in the United Kingdom I 

Yes. 

2533. Y'^ou tlieu take the total revenue mised in tlio 
year I — Yes. 

2534. You deduct tlie income tax fmm the total 
revenue, and you find Uie balance of taxes other than 
income tax 1 — Yes. 

2535. You then find the proportion between the 
total of tbe income tax and the total of tlie taxes other 
thantlie income tax 1 — Yes. 

2536. And you say that the true proportion of 
each country is the proportion of tlie income tax 
raised in tliat ]>articulai- countiy multiplied by the 
proportion which the income tax raised in the whole 
kingdom bear's to the income tax required in tiint 
kingdom 1 — I do not take tliat os the simple w.ay in 
which I put it. 1 say that if you toko If. of income 
tax, whereevev paid, as a urrit, the U. of inconre tax 
would require 61. is, of a complementary or supple- 
mentary aystenr of taxation to make U]> the revenue 
that was required in the year 1 havo analysed — that is 
1864-85. 

2537. Ton say for every If. of income tax raised 
in the United Kingdom there must be 5f. 4j. of 
otlier taxes raised I — Yes. 

2538. Tlrat is on iho I'evenue of 1884-5 ? — Pre- 
cisely. I only take that as an illustratron. Then if 
each of tbe realms raised 5f. 4:;. in pro|>ortion to this 
every If. of incomo tax it raise<l it would make a pre- 
cise par between all tlie countries. The 5f. 4s,, in 
addition to each If. of income tax, would pr-ecisely 
make up the revenue of 73, 000, OOOf. odd, which was 
raised by taxation in that year. Then I went on to 
see how fin- they had raised it and iu what countries. 
England and Wales only r'aised 4f. 12s. 3d. os a 
complementary addition for every If. of income tax. 
ScoUand rais^ 6f. 15& for every If. of income tax. 
Ireland raised 12f. 11s. for every If. of income tax, 
and there is no possible mode of doing anything 
except nibbling at that. They can only nibble that 
this did not come in or that did not come in, and 
against all these nibblings I say that the unscheduled 
classes represent fifty times more taxable capacity, or, 
as Mr. Giffen thinks, fifty-tlrree times more taxable 
capacity in Great Britain than a similar class in Ire- 
land. I put them all out of account, and, neverthe- 
less, I find that we are paying, under the circumstances 
I have pointed out, 12f. 11». for every pound Income 
Tax, in contrast to 4f. 12s. %d. which is all that Eng- 
land and Wales pay, and 6f. 16s. that Scotland pays, 
iu comparison to their simDar units of Income Tax. 

2539. The ootnal amount paid by Ireland in that 
year was 7,183,0001., was it not t — Yes. 

2540. Her income tax for that year as actnally 
wised was 57l,000fL Yes. 

2541. And yon say that the other taxes in Ireland 
and Great Britain should havo borne the same 
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proportion to the income tax raised in each country airjnrpK 

03 the other taxes for tho United Kingdom bear for 

the kingdom, namely, 61. is. for each If. 1 — Yes. 8 Dbc.is9». 

2542. And you say, therefore, tliat the revenue to Tisabia 
be raised for Ireland in that year in addition to her 
income lax should have been not 7, 183, OOOf. but 

2, 972, OOOf. — Y'es, in addition to the income tax. 

2543. {Sir David Barbour.) I understand you to 
hold that tho people of Ireland are, man for man, 
much poorer than iho people of England! — Yes. 

2544. And, however we may question the accuracy 
of cei-tain ligurea, there can, I believe, be no doubt 
that that is the cuse. It is beyond argument, is it 
not! — Yes. 

2545. You have called attention to tbe great Es|woJi- 
incre.'isc of taxation in IrelaniL Do you know if it is 

the case that the expenditure of money in Ireland for 
tho purposes of government has also largely increased! 

— No doubt, and in England too, but I do not know 
that it h.-is incren.so'I nioiu than in England. 

2546. I wish to give you certain ligurea winch I 
find in page 33 of Sir Edward Hamilton’s memorandum. 

He puts down the Irish expenditure for 1619-20 as 
1,51 2, OOOf., and for 1892-93 he puts down the Irish 
expenditure os 5,540,0001., an inci-ease of about 

4. 000. 000f. t — Yes; those are Sir Edward Hamilton's 
figures. I am not prepared to accept that cemputatioa 
at all os being a bona fids increase. 

2547. Are yon prepared to contest itt— I am. 

2546. Have you got any figures yon would like to 

put in ! — Hot here. 

2549. Will you put them in aftei-wards! — I will 
show that that is not so. In that he assumes the 
Constabulary to be an Irish establishment 

2550. Ho doubt he does ? — That was on Imperial 
establishment in 1814 before the consolidation of the 
Exchequers. I am not prepared to be examined on 
this point as to what Sir Edward Hamilton says, 
but I am prepared to give on indiontion to this Com- 
mission in every way I can on tbe ground of all 
that sort of figuring aud computation. In 1814 
the Constabulary were established in Ireland, and the 
Constabulary was, after consideiublo discussion on tlie 
subject, formally and regularly for good reasons put 
on the joint exchequer of tlie United Kingdom; and 
the whole of tbe argument derived ftMU that will 
vanish into uttor insignificance, on consideration of 
the one fact that when wo com]>are all the thiiigs that 
are cast upon England, she only pays 4f. 12*. 3rf., 
whilst Ireland pays 1 2f. 1 Is. in complementary taxation 
to the incomo tax unit cf one pound. 

2551. I observe that Sir Elwanl Hamilton puts 
down the Irish contribution to Imperial expenditure 
proper as 3,686, OOOf. in the year 1819-20, and as 
only 2, 104, OOOf. in 1892-93, being 10». lOti. per head 
in tlie former year, and only 9s. in the latter. Do you 
know if those figures are correct ! — I am sure they 
are not, in the sense they should be token by this 
Commission not analyzed. 

2652. Those figui-es yon will find on pages 33 and 34 
of bis memorandum, if you care to put in other figures 
in opposition to them !— 1 have not seen those figures ; 
and although in a general way 1 have looked over Sir 
Edward Hamilton’s evidence, I am not in. a gi-eat 
many things disposed to agree with him. 

2553. These figures are taken from the tables at 
pages 33 and 34 if you wish to examine them. You 
have made a calculation for 1884-85, and you come 
to the conclusion that Ireland was over-charged about 

4.000. 0007. sterling!— 4,210,0001. 

2564. Do yon think she is still over charged to that 
amount! — I am quite sure she is, and even mote than 
that amoont. 

2656. At the present day ?— Yea, at the present doy. 

2556. I refer to this matter because Sir Edward 
Hamilton makes out that Ireland’s ooatribntioa in 
1892-93 to Imperial expenditure proper was only 
2,104,0001. !— I do not understand what he means by 
“ to Imperial expenditure proper." Does he mean 
that there is no Imperial expenditure in Ireland! 
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SirJaupii 2557. Ko, he does not mean that, but he draws a 
distinction between Imperial expenditure proper as 
sDetissH. distinguished from cevtiibi expenditure incurred in 
Expert- Ireland itself and for Irish purjKises, such as annuities 
iretena pensions, courts of justice, law aud justice 1 — 

Comls of justice is as much Imperial exjjeuditnre in 
Ireland as Imperial expenditure in Great Britain ; and 
u-br should he differeuthite there 1 

2558. But he draws a distinction between ex- 
penditure such as that uieurred on the Army and 
Navy, aud expenditure incurml on we will say courts 
of justico in li'eland 1 — Just so j but he makes fish 
of one and Jlesh of the other. I object to that 
altogetlier, except that it is pr-esented to me in a 
fashion in which I can deal with itaa an Issue. What- 
ever I call Imperial expenditure is what the statute 
law passes, and the United Kingdom calls Imperial 
expenditure. Whatever that is I go by, and the 
amoimt has been increased in Ireland by Imperial 
legislation, and it does not follow that the thing would 
be agreed to at all if it were put in any other way 
than as Imperial expenditure. 

2559. TJien I understand you do not accept those 
figures of Sir Edwaixl Hamilton’s 1 — No, I do not 

25G0. Because if it were the case that Ireland only 
conti-ibutes 2,000,000/. to Imperial expenditure preper, 
and that she is over taxed 4,000,000/., it would follow 
tliat if the excess taxation of 4 ,000,000/. were remitted, 
or returaed to her in some form Ireland would not 
only fail to meet her own expenditure but would 
receive a subsidy of 2,000,000/. yearly from Great 
Britain to enable her to do so? — ^The official calculations 
upon these mattei's are the calculations of experts who 
wisli to show the thing in favour of the Government 
under which they live, and it is fair enough to view 
all their evidence with tliat considei-ation, that they 
are faithful and good subjects, trying to do their best 
according to their lights; but it would be a most 
monstrous thing to found any system of iliffer-entiation 
betweai the Imperial expenditure now from what hoe 
been found since 1800. 

2561. Then you do not accept tlioseGgures? — No, 
I do not. 

2562. You will find them at pages 33 and 34 of Sir 
Edward Hamilton’s memomndum if yon wish to con- 
trovert them 1 — I do not accept it. 

Loansbe- 2563. (ilfr. Jfartin.) Ai-e you familiar with the 
aBd^isla history of the period between 1800 and 1816 as to the 
loans that were created on account of li'eland 1 — As 
compared to the generality of people, perhaps I may 
say that I am faimliar with them. 

2564. Can yon tell us what rate of interMt these 
loans were raised at, as compared with the rate of 
interest that English loans were raised at, at the same 
time ? — They were raised at somewhat less favorablw 
rates than the English loans. 

3565. At a lower rate of interest? — 1 mean to say 
that they offered better terms to the lenders than the 
English securities. 

2565a. {ifr. ITo^.) Atahigher rate? — ^Ata higher 
rate j yes, but not to any extent tliat was unreasonable. 

2566. {Mr. Siariin.) Because I find nearly a 
hundred millions raised at that time, and it would be 
important to know ? — Yes ; there were about eighty 
out of 108,000,000/. raised in the period between the 
passing of the Act of Union and the consolidation in 
1817, and the manner in which that 108,000,000/. 
was dealt widi, was on the whole (as a rough and 
ready mode of dealing with it, and as bearing the 
statute in mind also), the nearest approach to fairness 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had at the time 
of dealing with it. 

Ajdoumed for a sliort time. 



Incometax. 2567. (The O’Conor Don.) You stated to fie Com- 
mission that the Income Tax in 1858 was extended to 
Ireland upon the distinct understanding that it was 
imposed in lieu of the consolidated annuities, is not 
that so? — Yea. 



2568. Aud it was stated by Mr. Gladstone, was it sirjuvfi, 
not, that the income tax tlien imposed was of a tern- 
porary character ? — Yes. 6D«^j, 

2509. "Was it not laid down in the Act by which the Incometai 
Income Tax is extended to Ireland that it should 



expire within a similar limit ? — I apprehend that there 
was a period of expiry in the Income Tax, at what- 
ever time it was piased, and I think it has been 
renewed from time to time since. 

2570. Was it not the fact that the Act passed in 
1853, the 16 and 17 Victoria, chapter 34, enacted 
that the Income Tax should be enacted only for seven 
years? — That is so. 

2571. And for the first two years it was to be at 
7d. in the pound, the next two ycare at 6tf., aud the 
last three j’ears at 5d. ? — Yes. 

2572. And then it was to ex^ure? — Yes. 

2573. Those were the conditions upon which it was 
imposed ? — That is so. 

2574. But, as a matter of fact, did it not turn out 
that not only the Income Tax oontiuued but the rates 
of Income Tax were very largely increased ? — Yes. 

2576. Was it not the fact that in the year 1854 
the duty was increased by one half? — I cannot say 
that. 

2576. This is a return I might put into your hand 
and I would like to get it on Sie not«. If you ivill 
look you will see lie different increases of Income 
Tax up to the year 1860, the date at which it was 
supposed to expire ? — Yes, that is so. 

2577. In 1854 the duties were increased by half? 
—yes. 



2578. In the following year there was an addition 
of 2<f. in the pound placed on the Income Tax ? — Yes. 

2579. Aud the rate was increased to Is. 4tf. ? — Yes, 

2580. In 1857 there was a reduction to 7c/.? — Yes. 

2581. Then in 1859 there was an increase of 4c/., 
making a total of dd. in certain cases ? — Yes. 

2582. So that the understanding upon which the 
Income Tax -was passed in lieu of these annuities was 
not carried out?— It was quite illusory. 

2583. If this debt of 4,500,000/. on account of loans 
granted to Ireland had not existed, I presume tve 
would be justified in assuming that the Income Tax 
certainly would not have been, imposed in 1853? — It 
was not even sought for upon any other grounds, be- 
cause Mr. Gladstone’s own words I thought sufficiently 
important to record, and they are on the face of my 
memorandum. 

2584. He had a surplus that year? — Yes. 

2585. And therefore he would not have thought of 
imposing additional taxation on Ireland if he had not 
some ostensible idea of giving a remission of grant 1 — 

'I fully believe that. 

2586. Thei'efore it would not be fair to say that 
this sum of 4,500,000/. has been forgiven to Ireland ? 

— Oh, no; it is preposterous to say that.- 

2587. (Lord Welby.) I think you told us in answer . 

to Mr. Sexton that the average revenue of Ireland JerMne 
for the ten years before the Union was aboat 
1,500,000/., did you not?— res. 

2588. Would it not be rather more correct if you 
were to state that figure on the basis of the income 
before the Frencli war really began, because if you 
take the ten years before the Union, including several 
years of -war, you will find that the revenue was 
considerably higher, I think ? — I do not tblnlr I 
should mix up, xmder any circumstances, the two 
questions together — war or peace. I agree that 
Ireland should be taxed as much in connection, with 
the Union as she could bear relatively to Great Britain ; 
and I do not make the complaint once the Union was 
carried, and imposed, so to speak, on the En gliRb 

Parliament ns well as on the Irish Parliament ^when 

one -was vested with the power and the other was 
merged — I do not believe they made a very bad use 
of it between 1800 and 1817 ; and to state it shortly. I 
take Lord Rosebery’s view of Mr. Pitt and his policy, 
and not Mr. Gladstone’s — I do not believe there was 
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any intention in carrying out that Union to defraud 
Ireland. 

2580. Observe, I was not asking any question of 
opinion — It is desirable that, ns far as possible, the 
Commission and the witnesses shall proceed on more 
or loss agreed iigurea, and my question wa.s simply one 
of fact — namely, that the figures before us show 
that the average revenue of Ireland during the ten 
vears before theUnioDwasnot 1,500,000^, but in round 
figures 3,000.000^. I was venturing to suggest to 
you tliat if you I’estricted your statement to the 
income before the heavy expenditure of the french 
war began, probably your figure would be in agree- 
ment with the papers before the Commission. In 
Sir Edward Hamilton’s paper, page 3, there is a 
statement of the revenue of Ireland for ench year 
from 17S2-S3 to 1800, and if J take the ten years 
before tUe Union, beginning with the year ending 
25th of Mivrch, 1791, tho revenue is stated as 
follows ; — 

£ 

J791 1,313,000 

1792. 1,368.000 

1793. 1,363,000 

179J 1,178,000 

1795, 1.175,000 

1796. 1,561,000 

I stop there to show that so far the figures before 
the Commission, and your statement would be very 
close together i — Yes. 

2590. Nowigoonto 1797. Then the revenue was 
1,703,0001.; in 1798 the revenue was 2,084,000f. ; 
in 1799 the revenue was 2,145,0001. ; in 1800 the 
revenue was 3,017,000?., and I tliink if you take those 
ten years and put in those very large sums of the last 
three years representing war expenditure, not only 
would the sum be larger than you give, but also it 
would hardly state your case so straugly as it might 
be stated, if confined to the revenue of Ireland before 
the expenditure on the French war b^an 1 — Well, I 
put it strictly chronologically as I find it. I found 
15,000,000?. (and the inquiry 1 made was outside 
altogethei' Parliamentary returns) was more than the 
total revenue of Ireland for tlie ten years up to tlie 
Union, but the last two or three years, although 
running up to 3,000,000?., did not disturb the average, 
because it was much 1^ than 1,500,000?. for the early 
parts of the ten years, But I do not think T was 
called upon to differentiate between the amount of 
that revenue or taxation of Ireland before or subse- 
quent to the French war. I think that is a ver y fair 
item for others to comment upon, and I do not object 
to aaiy reasoning that is founded upon it for the 
increase between 1800 and 18l7, bub after 1817 there 
were no analogous reasons. 

2591. (Mr. Sexton.) It may he taken that the 
return shows, at any rate, that if you do not include 
the miscellaneous revenue, the tax revenue was 
considerably under an average of 1,500,000?. for those 
years ; but if you do include the misceUaneous 
revenue, the lotteries, and everj’thing, the average for 
those t^ years was about 1,600,000?. 5 — ^Yes. 

2592. (Lord Wdhy^ I would ask you whether we 
ought not also to pay some attention to the expendi- 
ture for the time before the Union, because the 
expenditure of those ten years which was met by the 
Irish Parliament was considerably in excess of that 
sum ? — Yes, it was, but not raised by taxation. 

2593. It was on an average 3,000,000?. a year! — 
Yes, including money raised by loans, 

2594. Therefore I would put to you thafe that 
point ought also to be borne in mind in con- 
sidering fie financial condition of Ireland before 
and after the Union, speaking simply of a matter 
of fact? — ^Well, I do not quite understand what 
poi-agraph of mine you desire to modify by my 
answer or the extent to which you wish to modify it. 

2595. My point is this ; I understood you to say in 
answer to Jfa. Sexton that you took ag a basis of 
comparison between tie finance of the two periods the 
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income of Ireland before the Union which you put at SirSa^x’*^ 
1,600,000?. 1— Yes, the revenue. 

2596. Then, I say, would it not be fair also to take PDw, 1894. 

into consideration tlie expenditure of Ireland during Irish 
that time 1 — Yes, it would be. I don’t object. iref^the 

2597. Mei'ely as a basis of consideration — I am Union, 
not now drawing any conclusion from it 1 — Quite so. 

2598. And that I find amounted on an averago 
for that ten yeara to 3,000,000?., thoiigli ofcourscif you 
were to adopt what 1 venture to suggest to you to 
take ten years before tlie French war broke out, it 
would be considerably lessl — Yes. 

2.599. Do you object to my suggestion that the 
expenditure should also l>c taken into consideration 7 — 

I do not think it comes in there. It is a very proper 
subject for the Commission to take into consideration 
in explanation of the ]/riim facie foi-ce of anything 
that I Jiave put forwai-d. Of course I could not 
object to that, and on tho whole my case is made, I 
admit, in a certain sense ex parte — it could not be 
otherwise than exparte — bub in making that exparle 
statement J have not excluded any fact that his- 
torically, or as the subject of inqmry has come within 
my knowledge, I fail to be able to reach a Letter 
comparison than that which I have made in favour of 
Grout Britain. I am very strengly in favour of 
pitching this case as moderately as I can. It is not 
well to throw tho hatchet too far, and I rather throw 
it to the bounds at which I can threw it again and 
overpay it. 

2G00. At all events will you not agree with me that 
in judging tlie financial condition of a country, it is 
Mr to take into consideration not only revenue but the 
expenditure 7 — I think so — in England as well as in 
Ireland. The deficiency was made up in Great 
Britain as well as in Ireland by loans, and the result 
of it was that England had about twenty times the 
indebtedness that Ireland liad, and that, about at that 
time, represented the relative means of the countries. 

2601. I think in speaking of the Act of Union, intarpwtn- 

witii reference to clause 7 of the Act, you gave an 
interpretation, or at least I understand you give an ° ° ' 

interpretation, of the words used there — according to 

“ the means,” If you will remember in clause 7 it 
says — “ If it shall appear to the Parliament of the 
“ United Kingdom that the respective circumstances of 
“ the two countries will tlienccforth admit of their 
“ contributing indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed 
“ on the same articles in each, to the future expenditure 
“ of the United Kingdom, it shall be competent to the 
“ Pai'liament of the United Kingdom to declare that all 
“ future ex[>ensea thenceforth to be incurred, together 
“ with the interest and cliarges of all joint debts 
“ contracted previous to such declaration, shall be so 
" defrayed indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on 
“Hie same articles in each country, and thenceforthfrom 
“ time to time, as circumstances may require, to impose 
‘ ‘ and apply sucli taxes accordingly, subject only to such 
“ particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland, and 
“in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as 
“circumstances m-iy appear from time so time to 
“ demand,” and the enacting words are “ in the existing 
‘ circumstances ” 1 — Yes. 

2602. I am not in the least objecting to it ; but it 
is an. interpretation of yours, is it not, that that meant 
actual taxable means 7-— That is what I understand by 
it. 

2603. The words “ actual taxable means ” are not 
used in tho clause of the Act, are they 7—1 do not 
think the science of international finance was under- 
stood in those days at all, and they made use of 
general terms where they ought to have been more 
specific, but we cannot find fault with that now. I 
believe that the Union was carried by promises in 
both Parliaments that Ireland should be treated as a 
portion of the United Kingdom in the sense that she 
was not to pay more 'according to her means than 
Great Britain had to pay. 

2604. All I am putting to you in my question is 
this, that though there may be different interpretations, 
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nirlati.h anJ fair iuteiTiretations as to wlmt the resjiectivo 
jifAom.i. circuiustiuiccs of the two rouuti-ies slioukl mean, 
ODcc.iSDt we have no kuowletlge now tlut those l•espectire 
Inieri^t.v circmustuiices were not cousiileroil hr tlic Govenimenfc 
lU.nnfA.'t of the ilay very caivfully. It U veiT true, aiul 
o Diou. j f]iiak stress has been laiil on the point, that no 
iniiuiry preceiletl the ama1j;amation of tlie Eicbequew. 
That, acconliug to otir present view, woalil Lave 
been a very proper proceeding, hut tliere is uo 
ilirection to tliat efiecti — ^Tliere was uo occasion 
to have done so, inasmuch ns there wua no attempt in 
1817 to move the taxes forward to the English or 
British scale. If that attem]i6 had l)cen made, of 
cimrse some of the repi-escntatives of Ivehmd would 
have said — “ there must l>c an inijuiiy before we do 
‘‘tliat,’’ but in fact whatever were the lights as to 
making innuivy and founding legislation UfKin it, no 
inquiry w-iis made, and thcrefoi-e I imagine wc had 
from 1817, and liave at this day, ft right to go back 
u]>on what has been done in couaoetiou iritb the 
terns of the Union, and I am prciKu-ed to contend 
against all men tliat the seventh Article of the Articles 
of Union has been svstematu'ally violate*!, but in 
res]iect to the ]icrio'l between IS17 and 1853 ; for 
these 30 yeare tbere was no attempt made to put sucli 
taxes on Iivlaml as would call her attention, or would 
call tlio attention of her represemtatives to the fact 
that tlie Ai'ticles of Union were being mmpplied or 
were being tnmsgressed. 

260.5. ljuite so ; and I think many of us would 
agree that an inquiry at that time would have been 
very desiiable. All 1 say is, that the words as they 
stand did not direct such an mtiuiiy. It was not a 
breach of tlio treaty of Union that such nn inquiry 
did not talco place, wa.s it t — I srty no actual breach of 
the treaty was made by legislation until 18o3, but a 
breach of the treaty in this sense was incurred ; con- 
ditions wne allowed to continue which ought not to 
hare been allowed to continue, from 1817 forward 
until 1853. 

2C0U. Then I think so fax’ wo are fairly agreed that 
whatever was desirable, whatevevei’ actually took 
place at that time, w’os not abi-cach of Article 71 — In 
1S17 1 

2607. Yes t — No ; I accuse the framers of the con- 
solidation of the Exchequers in 1817 of nothing. 
Iniiideiit. 3608. I think you then s|)okc of thatimmense debt 
that was accumulated between 1800 and 1817 as not 
foigiven but recordedi — How it was recoi-ded was 
this: — in accordance with another Article of the 
Articles of Union it was iucoiporated in the debt, so 
to speak, of the firm of the United Kingdom, and 
taken from the debit of the partner. 

2609. Therefore Ireland was not called n^xm to pay 
it 1 — She w.as not calleil ujicn to i«y it She was not 
called apou to make any separate contribution oq 
account of it. 

2610. Thei'cfore there is no injury done to a person 
who is not asked to pay a charge that might be raised 
against him 1 — No, there is net 

rontriiiu- 2611. Now, a great deal of discussion has taken 
Ac? 5"^^^ place upon the fact that the treaty of Union contem - 
Dakm. plated a contribution from Ireland of two-seventeenths? 
— Yes. 

2613. Which ia held, I miiy say generally, to have 
been excessive. I do not think you ■will find that 
many people will dispute that now. But as a matter 
of fact, during the period of the French war I find that 
the actual charge on Ireland was only about two-thirds 
of that proportion — ^tbatistosay, instead of her paying 
even during all tie weight of the French war, two- 
seventeenths, she only paid on* and a third seven- 
teenths. That is my calculation. I do not ask you 
to accept it, but I want to place u;xin record that daring 
all that time, the taxpayer of Ireland never at any 
time contributed any^ing like two-seventeenths 
Quite so, but her constitutional government, either 
before the Union or since the Union, in the person of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Corry, who 
officiated at that time, contracted debts for Ireland 



which stood in place of taxation. But I deny they nirj^x 
stood in place of taxation in the wmaa of Ireland being 
entitled to cmnplaiu of the treatment apiiovtioued to oDm.isoi 
her because it was a corollary of the Union for which CoatHbc- 
those who consolidated the Exchcqnora were not 
acconntable. I was tlie fiist, I think, who siwcillcally b^a. 
undertook to defend, and to defend when it was not 
very jiopular to do so, the cous-iHdation, and whereas 
Colonel Dunne, our old friend, had an idea, that we 
were very much choused in tluit consolidation, I, for 
his sake — I was not in Pavliamenb myself at the 
time — went into tlie whole facts of it. At the time 
his committee aiC I went into the whole facts, and I 
thiuk I convinced him that there wa.s no injustice 
done, hut a great deal of injustice tmt an end to by 
the consolidation, ami I do not take the exti-cnicly 
strong views that some jicoplc take about the inten- 
tions of Pitt and Castlcreugli with respect to it. 

Their intentions were not carried out jiiul it would 
have been better if they liiul been — if we are to 
umierstand tbeh intentions by tlieir language in tlie 
House of Commons, in tlie House of Lm cls and out of 
it. Iralaud was to receive a beneficial consideration 
on every point which tended to increase her toxation, 
and we rliU not get that, but it was denied to us I 
admit through ignorance. I do not inti-oduce the 
charge of intautional injustice at ivll. 

2613. Y’ou went on to make rather a striking 
comparison Iwtweeu the weight of taxation in Ireland 
and Grant Britain, and I think you took the ye.irs 
1811 to 1881. In answer to Mr. Sexton, taking it 
head by head, the incidence of taxation were com- 
paratively very light I may say in 1811 and very 
heavy compamtively in 1881 1 — Yes, 

2611. I would iiakyoiidoDs not that want someqaali- 
fication. If you take alone without qualification the 
inciilencc of taxiiLiou nj>on people, leaving out of view 
entirely the fact wlietlier the jieople have become in 
the interval jworai- or richer, will you not get to a 
wiung conclusion. Let me give you an iustiince of 
what I mean. 1 will take such a place ns the colony of 
Victoria. Before the gold discoveries yon liad there a 
small, sparse, squatting popuhition, probably very little 
administered, andpayingveryfewtiixes. Probably in 
such a case you woidd find nut that the incidence of 
taxation at that time w.is extremely small 1 — Yes. 

2615. But take it thii-ty or forty years later when 
there was a gi'eat population, and what I am now 
dwelling ujwn, on improvement in wcuitb, you would 
find out that the incidence of taxation was very niucli 
heavier per head, for instance perhaps 6s. per head 
at first, and perhaps £2 in the second, but it would bo 
wrong to draw the conclusion from that fact tliut the 
individuals were relatively more heavily taxed at tho 
laterporiod than the fn-st, would it not? — If there wus 
no context to show how they were taxed thero might 
be a good deal to reflect over in the suggestions yon 
make, but ns we know bow they were tiixed, that the 
specific article ofwhisky, which was taxed 25 pei- cent, 
more fifty y ears ago than beer was taxetl, was made uso 
of asa meilium for further taxing the Irish people, and 
that they were taxed to the extent that on on economy 
and a moderation of consumption of two million and a 
half gnlloua, by the peculiar system that was introduced, 
a niillioQ and a half more pounds sterling were exacted 
in a single year from toe Irish people tlian they 
liad been paying in 1851 on the larger quantity, 
and the nation which was a consumer of alcohol 
in another form, in toe form of brewed drinks, in respect 
of toe alcohol were allowed to remain os they were, 
paying 2a or less toon 2s. on the equivalent of a 
gallon of proof spirits. There is one item toat explains 
the grievance to the extent of perhaps nearly two- 
thirds of the whole case. 

2616. I quite admit toe raasonableness of yonr 
dwelling upon the large increase in the spirit duty ; 
but 1 want to put in a caveat against the assumption 
that comparison of the incidence of taxation per 
head in the two periods taken by itself is a just 
measure of the taxable capacity ?-— If you can show 
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Sir that the condition of the people had impioved between 
two — iiacj there ai-e no statistics move tlmn 
(iDec.is9i. twenty-five or thirty years ago — tlieve are no absolute 
Contribn- statistics to show that the people arc as well off now 
tionooJL'r jjg they wei'6 in 1853. 

umot. 2617. I think the year you took was before that, 
was it not t Was not tho comparison between 1841 
and 1881 1 — No, 1851. I think it is cine to the 
Commission to explain that I was only anxious to get 
the first 80 years of actual taxation, and Mr. I'owler, 
who wfus very kind to me, said that he would do 
everything he could to facilitate me in getting the true 
statistics, splitting it up from 1841 to 1881. I presume 
it was for the purpose of giving it to separate heads of 
otlices to nmko it out for him. I had to restore it and 
havo restored it in my reduction to quinquennial 
periods, to the periods I want, tliat is to say, I carve 
tho 80 years into three ])eriods the liret CO years of 
the Union, the next C.| which constituted what I call 
the period of transition, and the last 25 years of tlio 
return whicli Mr. Fowler gave and that enabled me to 
make a shoi-t cut upon the equation by showing that 
if wc had continued as we were we would only have 
paid 108,000,000?. as against 216,000,000?. for twice 
the i>eriod of the firet 50 years of the Union, in place 
of which we paid 169,000,000?. on the last 25. 

2618. Of course yon itre aware that there is a 
contention that tlie condition of the people of Ireland 
has considerably improved in the interval ? — There are 
statistics that go to the extent of showing that soma 
people have improved and there are fewer poor, 
and I do not contend there has been no improvement, 
because tliere has been some. Ireland has liad some of 
the advantages of science, and knowledge luid education, 
and is reaping them by much slower degrees, but it is 
nothing comparable to the advance in the taxable 
means of Great Britain. 

2619. That is a fairly arguable question, but I 
want to put this as a qualification upon a com- 
parison of tho incidence of taxation per head. If 
the coudition of the people remaining in Ireland hiis 
improved, them taxable capacity in 1891, might — 
I will not say it is — be larger and bettor than it 
was in 1851, might it notl — I do not want to say 
anything to discoiunge the people of Ireland in 
the most hopeful view of their state but I think they 
liave largely gone to the bad, and 1 think although 
there may be more money — and undoubtedly there is 
moi-e money in the banks, and tliere is about the same 
in Government stocks hold in Ireland — the amount of 
the poverty relative to the number's of the people has 
increased, notwithstanding tho diminutiou of the 
numbers of tho people. A contrast of the 6s. 2<?. 
amelioration per head iu Great Britain avitli the 19s. 
increase per head of baxation on the ]K50ple of Ireland, 
I think, alniost dispenses with all syilogiatic reasoning 
on the subject. 

2620. Without pi-essing this point very far I will 
give one single figure as an illustration of what 
I mean. With the compai-atively lai'ge population 
that there was iu 1851 they had ' according to the 
summary of statistics whicii has been given us. 
very nearly 3,000,000 head of cattle while tire com- 
paratively small population of 1890 bad 4,750,000, 
To the outside person that looks like an increase 
of means and not only an increase of means abso- 
lutely but a very lai'ge increase of means relatively, 
does it not 1 — If you could not point to new imposts 
put upon them or old imposts increased in their 
incidence you are quite right, but inasmuch as new 
imposts hare been put upon them, and as the old 
imposts have increased in their incidence t/ow are 
wrong, 

2621. That is a subsequent question. At the 
present moment I am only giving some instances in 
supjwrt of my opinion that tho mei-e comparison of 
the incidence of taxation between 1851 and 1881 is 
an unsafe one to rely entirely upon ? — Tf it 'was pressed 
M proof to demonstration cd evei'ything, I would re- 
ject it, bub tliat is not so. It is one of a series of 



circumstantial evideuces which go to assert what I Sirjosrpji 
have proved otherwise and that is, to begin with, an 
iucrease of taxation relative to its formei' imposts and CDev. i89i, 
without the sanction or autliority as I maintain of the Oonwibu- 
Articles of Union on ivliich we were consolidated into 
one United Kingdom. Union. 



2622. You give it in fact as au illustration, but if 
you would permit me to offer other illustrations, it 
might tend iu the opposite direction 1 — I do not 
exclude from my own considemtion anythins of the 
kind you suggest, but I think I have given them all 
full value in the concliisious I have arrived at My 
arithmetical figures have a right to be displaced by 
aritbmetical figures and not by reasoning, because I 
show that such and such money was got by the 
Exchequer, and such and such money was beyond tho 
proportion which was collected from Great Britain, 

2623. T think, Sir Joseph, in S|ieaking of the time tax. 

when Sir Robert Peel imposed tlie income fcnx you at- 
tributed as a reason, unwillingness on his part to 

place (for reasons which were sufiicient for him.) the 
income tivx on Ireland? — Contempoi'aneoiisly with 
the initiatiou of this discussion, which began I boUeve 
very nearly thirty years ago, I read all the <lebates and I 
did niy best to possess myself of w-bat Sir Robert Peel’s 
reasouing was on the matter from what he said and 
also from what he did not say, and whiUt he kept 
some things back which I think a statesman in liia 
position who was endeavouring to accommodate all 
sides as much as he could was justified in doing, I 
calculate that bo would have yielded to the arguments 
that were very trenchantly put forward by Mr. Roe- 
buck in 1842, if it were not that the Articles of 
Union bound hini not to do so — honestly and fairly 
bound him not to do so, and tliat Ireland had been 
taxed up to her full measure at the time. But I 
admit lie did not specifically s.iy that, aud I would not 
expect any Chancellor of the Exchequer to say so or 
to introduce a new element of dispute ; and therefore 
he did not siy so. But tliere stands out the fact that 
before the famine in putting on an income tax for 
England he declined to do so for Ireland, in the face 
of a deficient Exchequer aud in the face of a very 
rallying Radical cry, to have Ireland included in the 
taxation. That was four years before the famine 
1S4G-47. In 1853, six years after the famine, and 
with these famine loans staring the Government in the 
face, they extend the income tax as a quid pro quo for 
giving up a heggaily £4,500,000, which tho lords, if 
you please, had recommended to be forgiven altogether 
as boing a visitation on the United Kingdom or a 
visitation on the Empire of which Ireland was a part. 

2624. That may have been a I'eason in Sir Robert 
Peel’s secret mind for it, but may I refer you to the 
roasou which he alleged, which can be verified from 
Hansard, namely, that he exempted Ireland from the 
tax on the ground that the machinery for its collection 
was not i-eady to hand in that country as it was in 
Great BritaiiL Ireland had not been subject to tbe 
former income tax, and she had no assessed taxes at all. 

The collection of tlie proposed income fevx would 
therefore liave required the devising of new machinery. 

You will know what an important consideration that 
was. We in England had the whole machinery of 
commissioners and collectors of those taxes ready to 
hand, and could entrust the collection of income tax 
to them, which was an important point. Then he 
went on — “Such a step was a serious one to take in tho 
“ pecuhav state of society in that country, aud was one 
“which he did not feel called upon to admit, more 
‘ ' especially as tlie tax was only to be temporarily levied. 

“ As, however, Ireland was, iu his beb'rf, to benefit as 
“ much as any part of the Empu-e by tbe reductions of 
“ taxation wlii^ he proposed, he held that she should 
“ beoi* her fair proportion of tho iuci'eased revenue 
“which had to be raised. This end he proposed to 
“secure by adding one shilling a gallon to the duty on 
“ Irish spirits (this was the increase to those duties 
“ which had to be abandoned within twelve months), 

“and by equalising tire stamp duties in Ir'eland to those 
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s^/uK-p* “m England.” Tlebiston' oitLat bit of taxndoii was 

tiat in the following two years he had to rejical that 

6 Dec. ISM, extra shilling; therefore so far there was the counter- 
lacometax. tax which he proi>os«I aboliahwl 1 — Quite so. 

2625. And further before 1S50 so far from there 
being an increase of stamp duties the whole of the 
stamp duties, especiully those upon land, had bcc-n 
lowered in Great Britaiu and Irelniul, and were lower 
than tliey were in Ireland befoi-e tlio imposition of the 
income tax 1— I admit the lowering of the stamj) duty 
which afibeted those who [lussed small bills in Ireland, 
and I admit that it was a very liberal measure, but it 
cost the Goremiueut nothing, because since then the 
stamp duty payable on bills of exchange in Ireland 
has r.ither increased than lessened. 

262G, But those stamp duties refer to all the deeds 
upon land ; they wei-e tiie stamp duties, if I remember 
might, that came under the heading of deeds, aud I 
think it was upon them that tlio tax was mised. I 
think alsoit wasin iSiS or 1S49 that a large reduction 
took place in that branch of taxation ending by the 
rates of duty being less than they had been Imfore the 
imposition 1 — I quite admit that, and I. admit all those 
popular details, so to speak (popular with some people, 
but not popidar with me), of what England pays and 
Ireland does not pay. As for the as.sesseil taxes I 
dismiss the subject idtogethor, for my complaint is not 
of any portieuLir tax. The asjessed tuxes ai-e just us 
honest os auy ether tuxes wo pay, it is the volume of 
the entire I olgect to. Where is the use of aiyuig 
England jays such and such a thiug and Ireland does 
not i>ay it when, as complementary to the income tax 
and to supplement the moneys that are necessary fur 
the United Kingdom Ireland pays 12J. 11«. as agaimit 
4/. 12s. 3d. paid by England in complement to each 
pound Income Tux. Ererytliiiigis contained in that, 
it is like a man’s .account with a banker for a hundred 
years, the whole thing is summed up in the balance, 
and the whole taxation of Ireland is summed up in 
the balance. IVhat I say is this, ns to any tuxes tJiat 
aro equally unobjectionable and e<{ually objectionable 
(if there be objection to any tax), that the sum of these 
taxes which ace cost upon Ireland are tronscendentully 
unfair, and in 1S76, when the subject of French tax- 
ation for the puiqioses of the German war indemnity 
arose, 1 stated and 1 proved that the amount of 
additional taxes at that time cast upon Ireland was 
lelattvcly greater than the ransom of France. 

2G27. My question did not refer to tbs general 
question at this moment of whether Ireland is too 
much taxed or not, I was only wishing to place on 
record and bring before you, reasons for thinking 
tliat Sir Robert Peel was not actuated only by 
the feeling that the income to.x ought not to be im- 
posed upon Irelanil, because I sluiw you tliat ha gives 
quite a different reason for not doing it in bis speech, 
but further than that, I want also to get uiwn record 
that the increases of taxation which he did put on us 
a substitute, in seven or eight years disappeared. 
JIow, with your leave, I will just pass on to Mr. 
Gladstone. I understand you to say that Mr. Gladstone 
put the impodtinu of income tax as a set off 
against the consolidated annuities! — Yes; I decline 
to jmt it down upon my own statement, and I put it 
down on what he says himself in the house. 

2628. I was going to suggest n siuall amendment to 
bring us together. He put it mainly as a set off; it 
was not a set oiF absolutely, was it 1— Of course it is 
not a set off unless it is a legal set off, but it is 
rhetoricaliya set off, and it was one of the grounds on 
which he carried it, and carried the Insh members 
with him, because the Iriah members were os willing 
to assist the Government of the day as any one 
else. 

2629. But it was a very oonsiderable set off at the 
Ireland. moment to Ireland, against the imposition of the 

income tax. I am not orguiug that as it stands 
now, it con even be treated as in the main, a set 
off. I am not quite clear whether I arrived at your 
view with rega^ to the statements that have been 



made, that the revenue collected in Irelaud does not .sir Jokm 
represent the revenue paid by Ireland 1 — think tlie 
revenue ^mid by Irishmen was greater, not less (it is D«c. uni. 
contended that it is less) than what ap|>ear8 from the Tnu m- 
retunis, not from the returns being in any degree 
tampered with ormodided, but because, as a matter of 
fact, a very large portion of the dutiable articles are 
purchased by dealers in Ireland from wholesale 
merchants in Liverpool and in London, and these, for 
the convenience of trade, when the sums are not very 
large, such as three or four or ten chests of tea, they 
think it better to take out of bond and send as best 
they can, rather than wait for the facility of trans- 
fening them to bond and letting the purchaser or 
consignee take them out of bond and pay the duty. 

I think they find it far- more convenient to send small 
parcels, duty paid, than otherwise ; and I think that 
is availed of to a much lai’ger extent than on the other 
side, for instance, on whiskey being sent to England 
or malt duty being taken hero on porter, ale or beer 
consumed in England. I think we probably pay not 
half a million less than we ajipcar to pay, but half n 
million more than we appear to pay, but that is a 
calculation which I dismiss, because it is without 
proof. But, prinia facie, I inteud to rely upon the 
returns os to what they show, until they are abMlutely 
disproved by the counter case which may be set off. 

2630. I quite understand timt opinion, aud up to a 
certain point there is probably no difference of 
opinion between you and tlie Revenue officers. It 
is admitted on all sides that a large omount of 
the tea consumed in Irelaud comes over duty-paid, 
but we must draw a distinct iino upon that point 
between wbut is mere opinion and what is actual know- 
ledge. Have you auy facts upon which you relyfrom 
which yoxi are able to say that you think the two sides 
balance, or is that only opinion t — That is only au 
opinion formed niter taking the best evidence I could, 
and I am conscientious in the matter, not leaning to 
what would Im the popular view of my side of the 
questiou. I believe, although I have nut insisted on it 
for a moment, chat ^ere is half a milUnu more paid in 
duty by Irish consumer than is shown in these retuins 
without auy reflection upon the officers of the Govern- 
ment in the matter, because tlicy have no watcli ovei- 
duty-poid goods. 

2631. On what do you base y'our opinion that it is 
500,0001. more than 400,00ui. or 300,0007. or 
200,0007. 7 — ^I arrive at it by tukuig tlieitem in round 
numbers, whiifli I have never heard exceeded on the 
other side. 

2632. What item is that 7 — I believe tliat 500,0007. 
is as much as has ever been stated to have been paid in 
duty in Ireland for English consumera In all large 
transactions there is so obvious an interest in not 
paying. On whisky for instanco there is obviously 
mi interest not to pay duty, but to leave it in bond 
ns long ns the purchaser or consignee can do without 
it, and has it for sale. It is getting improved value 
and he biw not the 10<. a gallon to expend upon it, so 
that 1 think that, except for small parcels like a couple 
dozen of whisky sent to friends in England at Christ- 
m.is or something of that kind, it is not a very large 
thing at all 

2633. But srill that is only an opinionl — That is 
only au opinion. 

2034. You know this subjoot has been very closely 
investigated by the officers of the Revenue, and that 
first of all their investigations led them to disoover a 
vary great mtir in their statistical returns which of 
couree we admit at once. 17 on arc aware of that, are 
yon notl — Yes. 

2635. But that led to a very careful investig- 
ation by the lleveuue officers, and as the result they 
have arrived at the conclusion that a very large sum — 
over a million — is so paid, that is to say on whisky 
made and paid duty in Ireland, but transferred to 
England and consumed by English consumers. But 
from what you say to me now you challenge that and 
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SirJofxph you tlu-ow the whole of these investigations to the 
jf^uo. ^ncl, doyoul — Yes. 

eDee.i^i- 2636. You do 1 — Yes, I do, and I will tell you why. 

What accounts for the small quantity consumed iu 
eooe Ireland! I find the collateral evidence tending to my 
view of tile case all through. Admitting that we get 
credit for everything that is shown to be paid, we are 
nevertheless left the smallest consumers and smaller 
consuraevB than ever we were. 

2637. Of whisky? — Yes, that is so. 

2638. I am delighted to hear you are getting so 
tempeiute here, but I want to come hack to this point 
for it is rather iv serious matter. You are aware, are 
yon not, that there is a very minute record kept of the 
movement of the spirits by the officers? — Yes. 

2639. And it is by means of this record and (what 
I want to lay stress upon) tliis amended record, as 
applied to the year 1892-93, that the revenue officers 
have come to the conclusion, not upon amy question 
of opinion, but upon absolute documents, that such 
and such duty paid spirits went over. Now that is a 
fact. Of coui-se it is open to you to say that they 
falsified the facts, or that they made a mistake about 
them ; hut hero you have nn actual record kept of the 
movements of this spirit. I tliink it wants, does it not, 
sometliingmorethanamere opinion asagainstthattosay 
that that fact is all wrong '! — But, I am not driven to a 
matter of opinion, I am going to the returns that come, 
and they have a idght to be displaced by i-eturns that 
show the facts. If an attempt is made lo diminish or 
discharge some of the duties that are I’eturned as so 
much duty collected in Ireland, it must be, I submit, 
on the scale of submitting a pro and con account — a 
debtor and creditor account — how mucli tea, how much 
brandy, how much wine, how much of any other 
dutiable article is duty paid in England and consumed 
(and consequently, of course, paid for) in Ireland. 
That should he shown, and if tlmt is shown I wovdd 
walk a long way to get the exact facts, wholly 
irrespective of whetlier they told for or against me. 
But in the meantime I go ujtoii this fact. We are not 
shown to consume any more tlian, or as much as, 
during the period when we had a coiTesponding 
advantage in the spirit duties, when, os a matter of 
course, they were all paid for in Ireland tliat were 
consumed in Ireland. The consumption per head, 
and the consumption genei-ally is lessened from that ; 
and os between the people themselves fclie consumption 
by Ireland of all dutiable articles, with the exception 
of tobacco, is less than it is iu any okliev of the tlirec 
realms. 

2640. But still I would call your attention to the 
fact, confining oureelves to spirits, that every drop of 
spirit is followed by record ; it is followed from 
Ireland to Englauil, aud followed from Euglimd 
back to Ireland. Therefore you have got, unless 
there is falsification, an absolute recoi-d ; and the 
result of that record is, I should venture to submit, 
unless you are able to show that there is fraud in tlie 
mattei-, a fact of which we should take note, and as 
against this the’’e is only au opinion that inasmuch 
as Ireland consumed a certain amount of whisky 
thirty or forty years ago, they must consume tlie same 
now ? — I do not assume tliat j I assume they consume 
leas, and I believe they do consume le^ ; but I assume 
they do consume as much as is shown short of the 
amount of dutiable ai-ticles, and the duty that is 
paid upon dutiable articles in England, that are con- 
sumed in Ireland and undoubtedly paid for by 
Ireland. 

2641. Still I have to come back to the fact that 
you have every movement of the spirits followed and 
recorded, and it is on that record that tlie conclusion 
m arrived at that this very large amount of whisky 
is consuired in England, and therefore for which of 
coiuse the English consumer pays ; I would put it to 
you, unless you have some special facts, is it not 
rather a strong circumstance to reject? — I reject the 
whisky supplementary duty to be attributed to 
England, unless I get an estimate of all the dutiable 



articles that are duty paid in England and consumed SirJomh 
in Ireland. I want the two together, and I would 
submit it to the closest test of examination open to 6 
me. Truewv- 

2642. Very much the same kind of investigation 
has been taking place with regard to tobacco. There 
have been tu'o investigations, first on the basis of the 
information given with regard to it by the shipping 
companies and by the railway companies, and that 
produced a result (though we believe it to have 
been perfectly fairly drawn oat) which seemed 
doubtful. That has been followed by a closer 
investigation with the aid of the great tobacco 
mauufactai' 61 's, aud the result of that shows, as 
recorded in some of these papers, what is sent to 
England and what is got back. There, to a certain 
extent, we come to fact again? — ^The contention to 
favour my views is this, that we are not much more, 
though we are soma what more, temperate in the use 
of intoxicating liquoi-s then we always have been, and 
I ground that argument, because it is only an 
argument, upon tliis, that we are nevertheless ad- 
mitting that all is paid by us, which prinia facie the 
returns show the smallest consumers of these articles, 
aud if we consume so much less than we formerly did, 
or the people of England, Scotland and Wales do now, 
we have a tight to be ti-eated upon the view that we 
do BO, because the duties have impoverished us to 
the extent that we are not able to afford as much as 
our Englisli or Scotch neighbours. You have to con- 
tend against this fact, that we are shown to be the 
most moderate conumei's and the most inordinate 
payers of duty relatively to our means. 

2643. I want you to follow the cai’e which has 
been taken to investigate these figures ?- 7 -I am sure 
all reasonable and ffiir care has been taken by the 
officei^ and 1 impute not the slightest tendency in 
tlie world to practise any deception. 

2644. But out of this inquiry the Government 
have anived at certaia condusions which are not 
based merely ujion opinion but are based upon a 
careful rocoid of such information, which I venture 
to put to you in the case of spirits is almost complete, 
in the case of tobacco is very strong indeed, and in the 

, case of other articles is not so strong, though still 
evidence wliich I think most people would be fairly 
ready to accept, and on that the result is that there is 
a consideiable balance of duty paid in Ireland on 
articles cousumed in England, and so far that con- 
clusion is at variance with your statement^ which I 
think is only based on opinion I venture to pat to 
you that these inquiries are worth more thmi the 
best opinions which are not hosed on facts ? — But my 
calculations are not based on mere opinion, because if 
you add to ournormal consunqilion in foimer years in 
the proportion of tax increase, and if we oontinue<l 
to consume the same quantity — you would find it 
would amount to a good deal more than is actually 
paid according to the returns now questioned ; 
and, in fact, in order to make out that we do not pay 
this duty upon whisky you must make us incredibly 
temiJerate compared with what we were formerly, and 
compared to what the English and Scotch are to-day. 

2645. If the record shows that it is not a question of 
opinion hut a question of fact, that the Irish do not 
consume so much whisky as they used to do, it is 
•fair to conclude that they do not? — We have a 
right to rely on the statistics furnished us, and as 
long as th^e sUitistics are consistent there is no 
reason why we should not fouud our arguments upon 
them and not upon the argument that the duty has 
become so h^h, and we ai-e not able to pay it and do 
not consume so much. 

264C. I am not disputing your right to form the 
other opinion, 1 only want to bring forward that your 
argument is based on an opinion or an analogy of 
what happened before? — No, it is not. I go by the 
returns : I sustain it by the analogies. 

2G47. Then you refuse to accept these returns? — 

If a different case is to be presented, just as Mr. Sexton 
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SirJoKph presented tlie case -witlwcspect to the 400,000 gallons as compared with Ireland t The expenditure of 
JTSwnn. pounds sterling— I do not know which it was ho people whoai-epaidsalariosand purchase thenecessanes 
aD«.m mode his calculation upon,— that has to be prraented oflife, and a few of dio luxunes of life is a veryaninll OD^UW 
TnwMT- in a proper statistical jiaper, giving the history of aonsidemdonto a people, unleastheyamounttoa large Expeau. 
enueot everythin" of that kind, and another paper presentetl and a numerous class, they do not amount to much, it 
ireiMO. ^ history of all the duty-paid is like the quartering of soldiert in a town ; the 

articles in England that are subsequently consumed in soldier consumes as ntuch ns ho pays for, and what ha 
Ireland, because they have been exported to this pays for is mostly a marketable wtide which could be 
country, or imported' bv tliis country duty-free or sold in the next big town if the soldier was not there 
duty-paid. ' so that the amount which is paid or expended 

2d48. You mentioned just now the small consump- out of the revenues of the country in that way does 
tion in Ireland. Are you aware that at the present not account for very raucli. 

moment the figui-es, as far os they go, leave it to be 2659. I will put my question in a rather different 
concluded that where the Englishman consumes in tea way. Out of die largely increased sums collected, i 
100, the Irishnuin consumes 114. Ido not call that would put ii to you luive you considei-ed how much has 
a small consumption as 1 umlerstand you to contend, gone towards what wo sliall all admit as common 
That is to say, the Irishman consumes jier head con- exjienses — that is to say, the Debt and tlie Army 
aideralily more tea than the Englishman! — Just so. and Navy! I find that in spite of this very large 

2649. You were saying just now that the Irishman iiicre.ise of taxation, the sum so avnihtble, we will say, 

was comparatively a’ small consumer of dutiable for those services, was, in the yeni-enduig 5th Jnnuavy, 
articles 1— Yea. 1850, 3,613,000^., iu the year ending 31st March, 

2650. I take one article, and mention to you that 1890, it was 2,684,000i. !— These are at present 
according to die best information we have, where an Imperial charges which you desire mo in my mind to 
Englishman consumes tea in the ratio of 100, the digest os if they were local exi)enditure, and which 
Irishman consumes it in the ratio of 114!— That England or the Great Britain exciicquer is entitled to 
should be taken in comporifion with all articles in the cretlit for. 

nature of teas, such os coffee and cocoa ; the average 2660. No, not at all. What I put to you is this : 
of all these should be taken, and I venture then to Eemoving all those questions of charges sis to whether 
say it would not be found tliat they consume more, they are Imperial or not, I ask you to considei- whether 
But the consumption of an article that is strictly a thosefigiu^swMchniakeupthosiimavailablefor Army 
temperance artide dues not enter into my mind at all. and Navy and National Debt, was in the year I860, 

I am s^ieaking now of the intoxicating liquors— that 2,618,000?., and in the year 1890, 2,680,000?.? — That 
is what is pre.ient to my mind, and I will be only too is tie moiit illusoty combination of figiu'e.s that was 
much gratified to believe that the proportion of tea is ever got ujj. 

as yon say. What is it? 2661. Were yon acquainted with them before? — 

2651. It is the percentage, the English being 100, Remember this: I have subjected the whole to an 

and the Irish 114 ^>er he-ul ?— I will be quite prepared exhaustive analysis, and I have found that, in addition 
to believe that that is so. to the income tax for the Empire at large, every person 

2652. Therefore you see it was not quite fair to say paying 1?. income tax should get somehow or other out 

that the Irishmen are very small consnmers of dutiable of his own pocket or out of the pocket of the classes that 
articles, was it 1 — Not on that particular ai-ticle ; I are not scheduled for income tax, 6?. 4s. ; and I have 
said of all oxtides except tobacco, and 1 should not shown that if they got .6?. 4s., neither more nor less, it 
mind in the least degree if it was founded on proof, wouldproduceexactly the sum wliich would Ijorequired 
and I am not prepared to reject any proof offered under in 1884-85. Tlmtis broughttoau avithineticaliigureof 
fair conditions — to say with the exception of tobacco great accuracy, and is thei~e, before nil the gi'eat experts 
and tea, becanse these are the beverages and. indul- in the matter to analyse. Then I follow that up by 
gences of poor people. saying how much do Uiey produce? Scotland has got 

3653. You have pointed with good re-osou to the exactly the same kind of treatment, but she happens 
fact of the great increase of taxation which has token to be richer and can bettor aflbrd it ; she has mure 
place in Ireland since 1353 1 — ^Yes. means so if she made up 5?. 4s. and England made 

2654. Is there any figure which you would put that up 5?. 4s. and Ireland made up 6?. 4s., the whole 

at ? — ^Yes. money would be found which tlia Chancellor of the 

2655. Will you give it? — The Parliamentary Exchequer required and collected in 1S84-85. I select 
Return will give it. I confine myself to the Quinquen- that year and submit it to analysis which will stand 
nial summary of the Poiliumentary Return of 1880. the test of the twen^ provosts of twenty colleges. 

Yon will find it in paragraph 8 of my memorandum. 2662. Tliat haixlly answers my question ! — Pardon 

2656. That gives a rather large sum, and I want to me, I have a right to be heard in this, because it is an 

get at what would be the annual incraese. If you exi>lanation. As against that did they each jxiy the 
will look at Sir Edward HnmilUm's memorandum, 5?. 4s. ? No j Engird paid 4?. 12«. 3d. in addition to 
page 29, you will see that ho there states the taxation the 1?. of income tax ; acotlaud bring also hit on tiie 
of 1851 at 4,214,000?., which is very nearly your spii-it duty in comparison to the hitting of England 
average, and if you look over-leaf, in 1894 the toxa- and the beer duty, paid 6Z. 15s. as her complement, 

tion has risen to 9,554,000?., from which a considerable Ireland paid 12?. lls. There is no getting out of it 

deduction has to be made, from our point of view, on at all j in fact it is only peddling with the whole 
account of spirits?— Just so. que-stion to argue it on any other base but tJiat. Then 

Eipenfll- 2057. That deduction would carry it down to some- I have not only that cirenmBtantial evidence, which is 
x^j^ad. thing over 8,000,000?., and therefore I agree that the also hasedon authentio documents, and then the increase 

sum received from taxation inlrchmd is nearly double of the duty upon the articles that are absolutely con- 
in that period. But on the other hand, have you con- sumed in Ireland, but you say they are less now than 

sidered the extent to which that has been applied to they were, so it is the worse for your argument. 

Ireland, that is to aay, by bow much the expenditure 2663. I will put my question in this way : A cei- 
in Ireland has been increased ?— Is not tile expenditure tnin aniount of revenue is levied, and out of that 
that you are claiming to have increased in Ireland revenue, there is disbursed upon what I call^ at the 
the statutable expenditure of the United Kingdom moment, local services, namely, the civil expenditure 
and passed as such through the Imperial Parliament. in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, so much. 

3668. "Whatever it is it is spent in Ireland and on No arithmetic can get over that. The remainder is 
Irish objects 1 — Have you made any estimate of how the only sum which is available for the payment of i 

much of the gross revenue and how much of the gross the interest on the National Debt and the charge of 
loans raised on the credit of the Imperml Parlh^ent the Army and Navy, both of which, are common 
and of the United Kingdom is spent in Great Britain, charges. In regard to that, I put before you that, 
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s::rjwpii after these civil charges have been defrayed in done, should rely \ipon their own misajiplication of sir Joseph 

■jffinNij. ii'eland, perhaps wastefully — tliatlhave nothing to moneys from an Irish point of view; set up the 

BDec-isM- do ■with at tlie (^resent moment — out of the sum taxation of this country, and set it off as against cDec.isgi. 

collected in Ii-eiand, the amount remaining as a contri- .sojuething thac we are bound to pay, not upon the Drinii” 
iiaviD bution towai-ds the debt of tlie Army and Ka\'y in terms upon wliich it was lirst inflicted, that is, as 

Ireland. ig49.50was2,613,000f.,andin 1889-90wa.s2,SG4,000f. pnrtnei's in the United Kingdom, but on our own 

Thercfoi-e, out of this very large amount of taxation, account. Wliat reason would there be ? But I -will 
England has not taken for what I may say common take the case again, and I say that they surcliarge 
purposes of the United Kingdom, nameh', more in beyond what we ought to pay on the twenty-five ycai-s 
1889*90 than she did in 1849-50, or only a few moretliau 60,000,0001. ; andall thathasbeen applied, 
thousand pounds morel — You must plea.se consider not for the necessities of the State, but to'wanls 
this, tliat that is not a question to be ]nit to me until 75,000,0001, reduction of the Kational Debt in the 
you have shown what England and Scotland defray. purcliase of consols to tho extent of 60,000, OOOf., and 

2664. 1 am only taking the actualfncts. It is quite the income repi-esental from that 60,000,000^. Irish 
open to say that the local expenditure in Ireland is extra taxation, so applied is equal to the fee simple, or 
wasteful 1— T should like to see that produced in print is equal to the purchase of an annuity to cover all the 
and in a State paper — then I will meet it I do not items tliat are made up in that additional charge 
accept it now in any shape or way. I challenge it as since 1853. 

whollyillusory. We ai-etocomparo things as they were 2GG8. I want to put your reply in one word, 
at tlie time of the Union ; and I go with you to tJii.s Would you put it iu this way, that the amount ^7hich 
extent, that I will challenge nothing before 1863, and the Imperial Paidiauient sjiends in Ireland as apart of 
I will assume, if you clioose, that you havo dona the the United Kingdom cannot reasonably or justly Iw 
best you conldfor Ireland upto 1853, andl say that, at pleaded for calling upon Ireland, asapavtuer in tho 
any rate, you ai-e accountable for any excess of taxes United Kingdom, to i-aise more than her fair sbare of 
put U]ion Ireland since 1853, because you have put it the taxation 1 — Yes ; I should like to add eometbing. 
upon .Ireland knowing the enormity of the Union 2669. In otlicr words, expenditure inerely cannot 
terms, which I do not wish to dwell upon at all justify excessive taxes. — The amount levied iu Ireland 
There might be worse terms, but I do not want to by the Imperial Parliament, but now a]>plied as port 
dwell upon them. Having done tha^ you come and of the Imperial expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
take a paper that I found an argument upon, and cannot be relied iqjon now as if it were a local assess- 
say that additional taxes have been laid on Irelaucl meutoflrelandhereelf. Andlcontendifitweresetup 
•wliich produce 3,000,000f. to 4, 000, OOOf. more than originally as Imperial, it must so stand at this inquiiy. 
they did in 1S53; you tell me that they have been 2670. But the point raised by Lord Welby w.-is not 
collected, and you tell me that, if they have been col- revenue, but expenditure. —I say the amount levied 
lected, they have been largely expeiidecl in Ireland. I oil' Ireland by the Impei'ial Pai'liament. 
want a United Kingdom return to show, then, how 2C71. That is revenue. — No, but now part of the 
much is exjicndod in tlie same way and after tbe same imperial expeuflituro of the United Kingdom cannot 
fashion in GiHiat Britain, out of Impei'ial ta.ves. be relied upon as though it were a local assessment of 

26G5. There has been a good deal of discussion Ireland herself; and if it was so set up as Imperial, 
with regard to the drink duties, and I want once it must so stand at this inquiry, 
move to get it ujion recowl that, wliether the Iiush 2672. And tiie amount expended in Ireland cannot 
driuk whisky and tho English drink beer, ])ractically he held to justify taxation iu itself exc«sive 1 — The 
the Englishman pays to the revenue more per head amount levied off Ireland by the Imperial Parliament, 
on staong drinks, beer lUid spirits, than tlie Irish- but now applied by statute law' as part of the Imjierial 
man ; and I will repeat these figimes to yoti in order expenditure of the United Kingdom, cannot l>e set up 
to have them upon record. The Briton, if I may now iis if it were a local assessment of Ireland herself; 
call him bo, ]>ays in drink revenue altogether, the andicontend that if it were set up as Imperial, it must 
population being this year 33,000,000, 25,750,0001, so stand at this inquiry; and the amount expended 
made up thus: homo spirits, ll,151,000f. ; foreign in Ireland cannot be classed as Ivisli expenditure 
spu'its, 3,767, OOOZ. ; and malt, 8,846,OOOZ. Tho merely because so spent there, cor, in my opinion, 

Irishman pays 3,028,000?.; namely, home spirits, can it be consider-ed except in connection with the 
2,134,000?, ; foreign spirits, 355,000?. ; and beer, sopai-ate account of analogous expenditure for Great 
699,000?.; making 3,038,000?. That was the bill paid Britain not Imperial, save iu the sense as all oxpeudi- 
by a population of 4,106,000. The relative incidence ture by Act of Pai-liament is Imperial. 

Comes in tbe two countries very close, but I thinlc you 2673. (Ckaii'man.') After your extremely interest- 
will find tho-Englisbman paid per liemi rether more ing evidence and very fatiguing examination, I will 
than the Irishman 7 — I suppo.se that is made out and ask you only two qirestions, and tliey will be general 
given in as evidence to this Commission, but, at tbe questions, and will not, I think, give you any ditfl- 
same time, I protest against it as evidence at all. culty to answer. The first is this — Havmg regard to 

2666. {Jlfr. SextOTi.^ The expenditure upon tbe tlie principle and provision that y,tha of the Imperial 

local charges of Ireland has been ordered and framed revenue should be contributed by Ireland, the old 

by the Imperial Parliament as a matter of Imperial principle of the Act of Union, may I ask you what iu 

policy ; has it not ?— Yes. your opinion should be the fraction now so contri- 

2667. Would you admit that tlie amount of tliat buted 5— The fraction that would satisfy me would be 

expenditure could be pleaded to justify taxation in far short, considerably abort, of what I should bring 
Ireland above the amount which might be proved to out honestly as a mathematician or arithmetician in 

correspond to her fair relative capacity ? — Undei- no figures. I think a twentieth of the expenditure 

circumstances wliatevor. Eor instance, take the con- ■would be an extremely loyal vote, if it depended upon 
siabulaiy, which is a gi’eat point upon which reliance a vote, for Ireland. 

was pla^. That was caiTied in 1814, before the 2674. That is a very clear answer, and I am much 
consolidation of the exchequers. In 1836, 1 think it obliged to you for it. The other qu^tiontbatl want 
was, or while William IV. was on the throne, there to ask you is this — At page 8, sections 32 and 33 of 
■was another readjustment made, and in 1853 tiiere your Eeport, you say tliat you are not an advocate for 
was a complete revision of everything tliat Ireland making indulgence in intoxicating liquor any cheaper 
ought to pay and ought not to pay, so far as Parlia- than it appears to be at present. This is the 
ment could give it in debates, but not further than material part : — “ Nor am I by any means on advo- 
that. Then is it not a preposterous thing to think “ cate for return to tbe old system, whereby divers rates 
that a legislature, which is now called upon to make “ of duty were charged on liquors consumed in the 
a new arrangement for tbe futm-e and that submits to “ several divisions of tbe Unit^ Kingdom.” Then in 
a condition like this, to analyse 'wbat ought to be tbe following paragi'aph you say — “ On this branch of 
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SirJouph “ the suliject of taxation I fl(*aire to explain that the 
Xmwa. „ unequal incidence of particulai- duties admits of lieing 
ODee. 1S9I. u corrected without alteration of the duties as levied." 
Drink Then yon give reasons for it. In answer to Mr. 

dntsen. Sexton you explained very plainly that you were 

against (ii.siiig the conitiitm veil understood word) 
did'erentiatlon in such mattnra ? — Yes. 

267a. Will you allow me to ask yon, in j-eference 
to the answer vou just gave me as to the jiroper frac- 
tion to he debited to livhmd, vitlioiit asking you to 
construct a Budget, wbicli, of coni'se, neither you nor 
we Lave any autliority to ilo, what iu general terms in 
vnurviewould 1)0 proper subjects of duty, and os to, 
not the exact rates, but iis to a comparison n ith the 
present rates of the incidence of taxation u]>on yon I— 
If I understantl the question iightly it means this— 
What would 1 think the fair pi-oportion if wo con- 
tinue as Im]ierial what is now Imperial, and continue 
as local wlmt is now local, and that ve do not go 
upon the question of having to pay our own way, 
which in my opinion would be a disaati-ous thing for 
EnghmJ. I think we should continue everything to 
be disbursed by the Imperial Goveniment audngous 
to what is now disbui'sed. I do not si\y identical, but 
analogous to what is now disbursed. And. sir, 
remember tliis, that all tlic local taxes of Euglanrl and 
all the local expenditure in England, not the local 
taxation, but local cx]>enditui‘e in England for 
Impeiial purixjscs, ai-e immensely gi'eatcr iu propor- 



tion to the revenue tlinn ours is. I would say that S&Je^i 
preserving the intt^rity of tlio United Kingdom, 
whether there was to bo subordiniite (71 Rule) SDemat 
legishitm-ea or not, but pi-esen-ing in any case as dhoT' 
Iiiqwrial establLslmients, all tliosc institutions which 
ai-c now so treated mid luaintained out of the revenue 
of tlio Uniteil Kiogitom, I slionltl say that a cou- 
tribution to the last mentioned l■e^•ouue of an annual 
sum ripial to a twentieth of the smn which bad to be 
raised by tlie Chnnrollor of tlie Exchequer of the 
Uiiitrtl Kingdom would lie a i-oasonablc proposition, 

Mlicther made on the part of Ireland, or on that of 
the Chancellor of iJio Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom, as a settlement by some aritlimetieal pi-o- 
jiortion, subject to revision nt certain iwriods. Tlie 
gi'oss revenue raised in Ireland on the tariffs of 
Customs and Excise, and on income tax, should, sub- 
ject to the deduction of that one-twentieth of tlm 
gross revenue which had to be raised for the United 
Kingdom, be applicable to the separate uses of Ireland 
subject to tlie control of Purliament. 

2076. Tliat is to say, tliat on the large question of 
levying of duties iu Englani], Scotland, and Ireland 
you lire conservative iu keeping them at their present 
rate, and yon would apply a financial adjustment out- 
side that 1 — Yes. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to to-morrow at eleven o’clock. 



SEVENTH DAT. 



Friday, 7th December, 1894. 



At the Benchers’ Chambers, Four Courts, Dublin. 



PBEStarr : 

The Right Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 

Lord Welbt. I Charles E. Martin, Esq. 

The Eight Hon. The O’Conob Dos. Thomas Se.vtok, Esq., M.P. 

Sir David Baubocr, K.C.S.I. j Gdstav W. AVoltf, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, Secretary. 

Dr. T. "W. GniiiSHAW called in. and examined. 



L IT, 2677. (Chairman.) I believe you ore Registrar- 
r^iiu. Qf Ireland ! — I am. Before you go furtlier, 

7 Ptc. IS9< X should like to point out one or two things which 
ought to be corrected in the papers which are 
before the Commission. For instance, in this pro- 
gnunme of papers there ore the words hearth may," 
instead of “ henrtli money.” The next correction is in 
the statement with regard to the rough estimate I 
have made of t^ricultnrol values. Y ou will see the 
values per head of the mean population on pages 4 
and 5 of the printed extracts from my statement, 
Tables IV. and VI. After the first (or second as 
the case may be) figure in the pounds in tliese 
Tables, there is a comma, which should have been 
a decimal point. It bos had the effect of multiplying 
these two tables by a thousand. These are pounds 
and decimals of pounds. Another point affecting the 
figures, and a very important one, t should like to 
mention, on page 46 of Pari I. of my pamphlet on 
“ Facts and Figm-es about Ireland." I dueovered 
a day or two after publication that there was 
an error, and an erratum slip w.is issued. I find 
that in some copies wMch were purchased for the 
purposes of this Commission, and sent to my ofiice, 
the erratum slip has been inserted in Part IL In 



Part n. it has no meaning. It is a very important 
item. Ifyoulookabouttwo-thirdaofthewaydowntbe — 
page you will see “ Government Stock "and “Rail- 
way Capital.” The total for 189U is put down as 
72,000,000!. odd ; it should bo 62,000,000!. odd. The 
erratum slip was issued a year and o-hali or more 
ago, and it w.'is only the other day I found it hod been 
put into the wrong book. 

2678. (Mr. Sezion.) You are 10,000,000!. poorer 
than you thought, ore you! — From that point of 
view, yes. It is a very important error, because 
although it does not niter the conclusion between 
1890 and 1861 except in amount, it reverses the result 
between 1890 and 1881. 

2679. (Chairman.) Now I will go back to the 
questions I was putting to you. Hew long have you 
held your office 7— For fifteen years last September. 

2Cb0. Ton belong to several statistical sodeties I 
think! — ^Yesi I am ex-President of the Statistical 
Society of Ireland, a Fellow, of tbo Royal Statistical 
Society and of the International Statistical Institute. 

2681. And you have given great attention to sta- 
tistics genei'ally, and, among other works, you have 
prepared the “ Facts nod Figures about Ireland " 
which we have before us 7— Yes. 
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20S2. What are your duties as Registrar-General ? 
— My duties arc of a mixed character. Jline is jiiirtly 
an afiministratire department and partly a i-ecotxling 
depai'iiment. In the administrative de['tartnient I 
have merely to administer the laws with r^ni-d to 
births, marriages, and deaths ; and os head of the re- 
cording department I collect ami issue re|iorts u|>on 
birtlis, marriages, and deaths, emigration, agriculture, 
railway traffic, banking and shipping matters ; and, ns 
a special tiling, 1 edit (and compile to a certain extent) 
the criminal and judicial statistics uf Ireland. That is 
done for the Chief Srerotary’s Office, and is not one 
of my duties ns Registrar-General. 

26d3. When was the first Census of Ireland taken? 
— The first complete Census of Ireland w.as taken in 
1821. There was an attempt to take a Census in 1813, 
but it was a failure. Of course I am chief of tho 
Census Department, the taking of the Census being 
part of my duties as Registi'an-General. 

26S4. The estimated ^nves of tha jmpulation in 
the years preceding tlie Union and up to 1821 is a 
matter bearing upon tlie historical portion of the 
inquiry we are making ; will you state shortly what 
are the sources of information njion tlie subject, and 
give any estimates of the population at different dates 
between 1782 and 1821, and put in any figui'es or 
tables which you can? — I liavo he.ro n table wliicli I 
hand in, written np to IS94 [havding tn TuhU 
(2)h Tliere was great difficulty in estimating tl:e 
population of Ireland prior to the taking of tho 
Census of 1821 ; thcro wore various guesses niofle at 
it from time to time by Sir William Petty, Arthur 
Young and othei'S ; but the first substantial effort that 
was mode was by Mr. Gervais Parker Bu.sbe in a 
paper which he sent to the Royal Irish Academy. I 
have a copy of his paper here, which I hand in {jiand- 
ing in the same). 

2685. {Air. Sexion.) Ho was a Commissioner of 
Inland Revenue, was he not? — He was a Commis- 
eione.r of luhind Revenue. With that pamr he wrote 
a letter which was addressed to tho then President of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Lord Chiulcmont, which I 
aleo put iu {hnmliiig in the same.) 

2686. {Lord Welby.) As Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue he also looked after the lieartli duty, did he 
not? — ^Yos, tliat w.os part of liis duty. 

2687. (Afn IPo^) What is the date of that pa]»r? 
— It was written in the year 1789 and was published 
in the year 1790, I think, in the proceedings of the 
Royal Irisli Academy. Mr. Busbe tells the state of 
affairs, the defects which lie found, and states very 
frankly tliat his collectors had not done their duty 
and that things were very much wrong. He then 
proceeded to his conclusions — and the conclusion ho 
anived at was that in the year 1788, which was the 
year he was working his papei' on, the population of 
Ireland won 4,040,000. In iffie Reixirt of the Census 
Commissioners for 1821 there is an account of the 
various attempts that were made to estimate the 
population of Ireland. I have an extract from that, 
but I suppose it is not necssary to read it. It is to 
be found on pages vi. and viL of the Census Report. 
It is a very interesting paper and the conclusions are 
all contained at the end of it, where there is a short 
table 'giving a list of tlie population of Ireland as 
estimated by these various persons from time to time. 

2688. {Chairman.) Beginning witli Petty? — Be- 
ginning with Petty, and ending with the incomplete 
Census of 1813. 

2689. Will you read those maiu fierce ? — It b^ins 
with tho year 1672, when Sir William Petty gives 
the number as 1,320,000. Then there is South’s 
estimate of 1695, 1,034,102. Then there are four 
estimates by Mr. Dobbs, 1712, 1718, 1728 and 1726 ; 
Those are 2,099,000, 2,169,000, 2,317.000, and 

2.309.000. I leave out the bundreda Tlien there 
was an attempt made in 1731, through the clergy of 
the Established Church, to get a Census — that was 

2.010.000. Then come the lienrth money collectors’ 
Qolculationa in 1764, 1T67, 1777, end 1785. Those 



were 2,373,000 in 1754, in 1767, 2,544,000, in 1777 Dr. T. tr. 
2,090,000, iind in 1785, 2,846,000. on^aw. 

2690. {Lord Welb;/.) 1 see that there is a very Inrgo 7 Dec. ib£u. 
difference between the figures which you have given cen^of 
upon tho basis of Bushe's amended statement for 1 785 

and those figures you have just read. In your figures 
1785 is 3,820,000, and tho figures you have just re.ud 
os given by the Hearth Commi-ssioners ara 2,846,000, 
a difference of very nearly a million? — Ves. The next 
one is Mr. Buslie's calculation in 1788, of 4,040,000 ; 
that is tlie number I mentioned before. Then in 1791 
the hearth money collectors’ calculation, which I 
believe to be the more con'ect, is 4,206,612. 

2691. (J/r. Sexton.) ilr. Bushe's calculation was 
also founded on the hearth money, was it not ? — Yes, 
but Mr. Biishe knew he was only miikiTig estimates. 

He gives iu his paper which I have handed in, state- 
ments showing that he could not rely on a large 
number of retunis and he proceeded to correct them, 
and that is an estimate founded on lus correctious. 

In 1792 the Rev, Dr. Beaufort made an estimate. 

2692. {Chairman.) Who was he I — I really do not 
know. Hia estimate was 4,088,000, Then there wa» 

Mr. Hewenham, who wrote a very good account of the 
state of things iu Ireland, and his estimate for the year 
1805 was 5,395,000. Then there was the mcomplete 
Census of 1813, with estimates added for incomplete 
parts, amounting to 5,938,000. M.r. Bushe having 
called attention to the defects in the eai-Iier estimates 
and having made a general disturbance about them, 
and being the head of tlie department which had the 
coutrol and collection of the hearth money, naturally 
called upon people to do the thing right in the 
future ; and the i»nsequeoce was that there was a new 
estimate mode on what was believed to be a more 
reliable basis. That was in the year 1791, after Mr. 

Bushe liad mode this work over the incorrect returns. 

That return gives 4,206,612 I believe tliat to be the 
nearest ajiproocL to accuracy that we have. Of 
course it would be impossible to say now that it 
is absolutely accurate, but it is the most reliable 
figm-o to bo had for the last century. 

2693. {LordWelby.) Mightwejudge frointliatthat 
inallprobabilitytheestimatea from 1712 all were under 
the mark 1 — I ^ould tltink so, but it would be veiy 
hard to any. 

2694. {Afr. Sexton.) I supp^ they became ratber 
more precise as time went on? — I think nearly all 
tiiese estimates of Newenham and others were founded 
on the same figures — the heartli money figures. It is 
the same set of figures turned over and over again. 

2695. They estimated the population from the 
number of houses 1 — Yes. 

2690. (J/r. Afartin.) What possible facilities had 
Newenham for making an estimate of population j he 
was merely a writer ? — He was maely a writer ; and 
if yon read his book you will find bis estimate woe- 
made on the hearth money collection, oud so with 
Mr. Bushe. 

2697. (Zorrf ITeZ^.) But he had the advantage of' 

Mr. Bushe’s correction then, had he not ? — He had ; 
he quotes hlr. Bushe in his book. So that that 
4,206,612 appears to be tlie only return of popu- 
lation that was taken under anything like strict - 
rule. Therefore I take it that that is best thing 
we can get, although it may not be true. How we 
know that the Census of 1821 was reasonably correct . 
and probably as good as any Census of that date was 
likely to be. If we take tbe population by that Census 
and the population according to the hearth money, 
after Mr. Bushe had introiluo^, as he believed, a moiv: 
correct system, we find that the average increase per 
annum of the population would have been 1‘815 per 
cent, per annum. 

2698. (A/r. Sexton.) From wbat date to what date t 

— ^From heartii-money return of 4,206,612 in 1791 

to tbe Census population of 1821. The Census 
population of 1821 was 6,801,827. If those figures 
are gone into in a general way you will find tha 
average increase was T815 per cent, per annum. 
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Oriniih^c 2699. (Lord TI'e/%.) Tlie 6giirps ail leaiUip to that 
r is ufit that a very large increase: do not a-e 

7 D^isot reckon in England it -wonld he about i jkt cent, per 
Censqsof annmii 1 — Yes, it is a large increase, no doubt.* 

Ireland, 07 qi)_ (^Chairman.') But is not that allowing for a 
TCiy large emigrjxtion from England ? — ^Yea. JIv own 
impression would be that it was rather a large figure, 
but, as I have s.oid, those are the tu'O best figures we 
could get 

2701. (d/r. JVoff.) Is not the increase pai-tly 
accounted for by the better collection of statistics ? 
Tbe early enumeration of jwpnlation, you say, was 
incorrect? — That is prior to 1791. 1 am staiting with 
what is generally believed to be the best thing to be 
had prior to Census time. The estimate on that basis 
is in the Table which I hand in [handin;; in 2'nhh (1)], 
and is as follows: — Fii'st of all, estimating that as a 
fair view of the qucstion.andaildingonthe 1*8 percent, 
from year to year, starting with the 1791 i>oj)ulation, 
you would get an estimate for the Census year of 1821 
of 6,802,009 — the enumerated Censuswas 6,801,000 — 
so that it looks as if the thing was fairly cmi-ect. 
You an-ive at one figure by estimating and at the 
other by actual enumeration, and the result is the 
difference is so very slight, Iretween them that it looks 
as if the calculations at .all events had been very 
correctly made. That would give the population for 
those periods. But you will observe that in the table 
I have handed in, it goes backwards as well as for- 
waj-ds. "We reversed the process and went back to 
the year 1780, and proceeding on the same basis, the 
population for 1780 would have been 3,526,661 ; for 
1781 it would liave been 3,583,041; for 1791, 
4,206,612; for 1801, 4,937,533; for 1811,5,795,446; 
and for 1821, 6,802,440, That is the sei'ies of figures 
which the Secretiiry asked me to supply to the 
Commissten. 

2702. (Mr. Sextan.) The average increase between 
1780 and 1821 is not 1-815, it is I'GIo? — I did not 
work it out myself, but it was done by the most accu- 
rate statistician I know of. {See Note at foot]. 

2703. It is important that that should be corrected. 
Loni Welby called attention to the presumption that 
the figure was rather high, and now I point your 
attention to the fact that it is I'GIS? — I see in this 
paper that I have in my notes the “8” is put in as a 
correction. 

2704. Will you look at this Table? — That .ap- 
parently is a mistake, because this checked figure is 
1‘815, and whatever has been tliere previousl 3 ’ has 
been scratched out and 8 put in, which I tell yon is 
the correct number.* Of coui-se I need scarcely tell you 
I do not make these calculadous myself, but they M-ere 
made by one of the most accurate men I know of, Mr. 
O'Neill of my depiurtment. The only other point I 
would call attention to in connection with that is that 
the population was about the same in the middle of 
1885 as it was at the tinoe of the Union. In 1801 
it was 4,937,533 ; in the year 1885, to the middle of 
the year, the estimated population was 4,938,588. 
Perhaps it would be useful for the Commission to have 
that point before them. Tlint appsai-s to he as near 
as we can go to the corresponding population after the 
Union as at tlie time of the Union. I hare here a 
copy of a remark of Arthur Young’s about the 
estimates. He sfdd he did not believe any of them ; 
that they were worthless ; but that was befoi-e Mr. 
Eushe’s time. He, writing in 1779, says: — “As 
•“ to the number of people in Ireland I do not pretend 
•“ to compute tbcm because tliere are no satisfactory 

data wbereon to found any computation. I have 
seen several formed on the liearth tax, but all compu- 
“ tatioDS by taxes must be erroneous ; they may be 
“ below but they cannot be above the truth. This is 
. “ the case of calculating the number in England for 
“the house and window tax. In Ireland it is still 



* Note to Q'a. 2702 tt stq. The number 1’816 was a copyist's 
error in the heading, the rate is 1'6I5, and” the Table handed iu 
csiculaCcd on 1616, is perfectly correct. 



“more so from the greaier careles-suess and abuses in Dr.j.’r, 

“collecting taxes.” Tliat is Arthur Young’s remark 

on the subject. 7 Dec. ist 

270.1 (Chairman.) Arthur Young was sceptical 
about statistics, was he not? — Yes, but there were no Ireland,' 
reliable returns in his time. 

2700. (Lord I think before thecloscinvesti- 

gatiou which you applied to it, Mr. Lecky came to the 
conclusion that betweeti 1780 and 1800 the popuLation 
of Ireland varied from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 ? — I 
third: .so. 

2707. (Mr. Sexton.) That would confirm the com- 
putation botli of Mr. Bushe and the suljsoqucut one of 
the House of Commons? — Yes; Ithiulc you maytake 
it those figures I have giveu now are likely to be 
coiTecl — ill fact the nearest thing wo can get. I do 
not think there was anything reliable until 1791, 
when Mr. Bushe tried to enforce exactness on his 
collectors. 

2708. (Chairman.) Will you now proceed in tho 
order in which yon liave prepared your papers? — 

Owing to the fact that the population of Ireland was 
decreasing, of course there is a difficulty in making 
estimates on the same basis that you use in making 
them for an increase of population,. Latterly I 
have pursued the system of taking the population 
as estimated from the births, the deaths, and the 
emigration. These are all very accurately known, and 
my estimates now, instead of being made by the 
increase or decrease between Census periods, are made 
on the actual figures for each year. I have a table 
here, which has hithei-to been published in my 
qu.orterly rej^iorts and in the annual reports as a 
stanilarcl; but in this revision which has been made 
for this Commission 1 have come to the conclusion 
that those figmvs prior to 1821 should be droiiped. 

They are not of much value because we have notliing 
to compare with them, but the Census population 
for the modem periods is founded on very good 
ground indeed. The Census Commissioners for 1641 
hoid some doubts as to their estimates. 

2709. (Chairman.) You have not given us tho 
figures yet freni 1821 to 1847? — Would you like 
the figures for each successive Census period. 

2710. Yes ; we have got up to 1821 but- we have 
not got them any later ? — 1 have not the Census for 
1831 hei'o; the Census for 1S41 was 8,175,124; for 
1851 6,552,335. [The population in 1831 was 
7,767,401]. 

2711. Then yon were on the down grade? — Yes. 

2712. I want you to give us a general account of 
tie years when the population was stUl rising and 
the percentage ? — I will give these figures firab : in 
1861 the population was 5,798,967 ; in 1871 it was 
5,412,377; in 1881 it was 5,174,836 ; in 1891 it was 
4,704,760. {Tall6(Z) handed in:\ 

2713. Now give in one figure from 1821, up to which 
year yon have given us very full figures, the maximum 
year. I tliink the Commission would baglad to havo 
the percentage of increase in the same way as you 
have given it up to 1821 ? — I do not know that I have 
calculated that exactly, I shall have to refer to the 
Census report. I have the rate of decrease here 
between 1841 and 185 J, in the table which I have just 
put in. 

2714. But you have not the rate of increase before 
we get to the decrease ? — I can find it afterwards. 

2715. Will you put that in your answers ? — Yes, I 
will take a note of it. The maximum yearisl845.* 

2716. (Mr. Sexton.) What was tie figure for that 
yeai-? — The estimated population in 1845 is 8,295,061. 

2717. (The O'Gonor Don.) How was that eatimuto 
arrived at? — That was arrived at as explained at foot 

■ of table already handed in (Q. 2684). 

2718. (C/iftMWwm.) That was the maximum popu- ■ 

lation of Ireland, was it?— That was tho maximum j 

population of Ireland as far as can be ascertained. i 

* The respective rates ot increasa for the. four years 1842-5, as j 

eatinuited, were 0'8, 0'2, 0’4, and 0‘2 per cent of the jjopulatjooin ' 

the precetog year. 
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j. 2719- (Lo-rcl Welby.) Upon tlie system wliidi you 
l!i,aihaii\ ]jave now given up, that is to say, upon tlie increase 
' D«~i6!M. in y®“’ ^ fomeily estimated. 
ceD^of 2720. (yVie O'Conor Doii.) It is not upon the im- 
ireiiod- proved system wliicli you Lave lattdy adopted 1 — No, 
it is not. 

2721. (Mr. Sexion.) Did it apply the average 
aunu.ll increase from 1831 to 1841 to tlie years 
l>et\veeu 1841 and 18451 — It was applied on up to 
l8-tl, and then the system refeired toia Table (2) was 
followed. 

2722. (CJiaimian.) The system pursued in' order 
to get this estimate for 1845 I understand was this, 
that you applied the average annual increase between 
1831 and 1841, as ascertained by the Census, to the 
years Ijetween 1841 and 1845 1 — No ; on the system 
detailed in Table (2). 

2723. Are tboso all the figures you wish to put in 

as to the moi'emeut of tlie numbers until 1841? — I 
have a quotation from my pampldet here on the point 
put to me about 1 845, which I will read. It also bears 
on the present estimate. Tlie estimated population to 
the middle of the present year is 4,600,609. Now 
this is what 1 have written in my pamphlet : “ Tho 

“estimates show that the population of Ireland 
“diminished from 8,200,000” (leaving out the odd 
hundreds) “in the middle of the year 1841 to 
“4,718,000 in the middle of the year 1890, exhibiting 
“a loss of 3,482,000. The Census figui'es show that 
“the population stood at 8,175,124 in 1841, and 
“ 6,174,836 in 1881, being a diminution of 3,000,288 
“ in forty years, or at the rate of 36‘7 per cent up to 
“ and including 1881. The rate of diminution fi'om 
“ Census period to Census period in tliose forty yeara 
“was a decreasing r.atio. Between 1841 and 1851 
“the rate of diminution w.aa 19-8 per cent j between 
“ 1851 and 1861 it was ITS per cent ; between 1861 
“and 1871, G'7 per cent ; and between 1871 and 1881, 
“4'4 percent, only; while between 1881 and IStll 
“ there was a greater tendency to decrease tliau in tbe 
“ previous decade, tlie population having fallen from 
“ 5,174,836 in the foi-mer to 4,704,750 in the latter 
“year, being a decrease of 470,086 or 9'OS per cent.” 
The point there is iJiat the decrease between 1881 and 
1891 was a greater percentage than between 1S71 and 
1881. 

2724. (T/r. Sexton.) About double? — Just about 
double ; I may say exactly double. 

2725. (Chairman.) Docs that complete the figures 1 

— This extract goes on : “ There can bo little doubt 

“ that immediately before the famine, namely in the 
“ year 1845, the population of Ireland amounted to 
“about 8,295,000 or about 95,000 more tliau in 1841. 
“From 1845 to the year 1877 a steady decrease in the 
“ population took place. In tho hitter year it rose 
“ slightly ” (this is a very important point) “ the 
“ increase for the year being about 8,000 as compared 
“ with the year 1876. The decrease recommenced in 
“the year 1878, and has been going on in vjoying 
“ proportions ever since. I wish specially to direct 
“ attention to this increase.” 

2726. (Lord Weihy.) Are those figures anived at 
on your system of comparing births, deaths, and 
emigration? — They are arrived at on the new 
system. 

2727. (Chairman.) Are those the main figures 
■which you wish to put before us as to the general rise 
and fall in the population during the last century ? — 
Yesj Imay mention I have left out the 1831 figure 
as I have not got it at Hie present moment ; but the 
estimate in this Table (2) is practically correct. 

2728. (Lord Welby^ May I ask you whether 
wpnlattol. 7°^) have compared yoim more accurate , principle of 

esthnatii^ tbe progi-ess of population between two 
Censuses with tbe old method of estimating it by the 
mean, and whether there isngi-eat difference? — There 
■was a very great difference. At the time of tlie taking 
of tte Census in 1881 I got Mr. O’Neill, my principid 
statistical man, to make or^ estimate on the old system. 



I made an estimate on the new system, and we got pr. t. it 
clerks to check tlie two figures. I w'as only 52,000 out (^rhaiiaic. 
in the estimated population of Ireland ] he, I think, T Deo. i89i. 
was 134,000 out. Syst^of 

2729. (J/r. ,S'&rti>n.) And yours was the new system? esiinnitinfc 
— Mine was tire new system, I do not mean to say that 

was his view ; it was nob ; but it was just a test as to 
bow' the two systems worked. We Lad got all the 
mateiials then for testing them, and wo found the 
test waa very close indeed following tlie new system. 

2730. But the maximum en-or of the superseded 
system was only 134,000 in 5,000,000? — It was not 
very great. 

2731. (Chairman.) As I said Just now, those are changes in 
tire figures that you wish to put before us as to the 
movement of the population of Ireland in the aggregate? population 
— Yes. 

2732. Will you be so good as to state to us whether 
the decrease since tbe maximum is greater in the rural 
districts than in the towns or vice versa ? — It is greater 
in rural districts. 

2733. Will you give us some figures in support of 
that answer?— First of all, I almuld like to explain 
that in tbe Iiislr Census it has been the custom to 
divide tiro population into what is called civic and 
rural. A civic populatioir means the population of any 
town of 2,000 and upwards — that is a good sized 
village ; the rest are looked upon as rural populations. 

I have a series of tables here, and in table (4), which I 
hand in, I have heading for the population of towns 
of 2,000 and not exceeding 10,000 from the year 1821 
by each census on to the last, with the increase and 
decrease. I have then given the population of torvns 
of 10,000 and upwards, which we look upon as the 
large towns of Ireland, with the increase and decrease. 

I have also given in Table (5) the rural population 
of Ir-eland, and &om these tables I can state now in 
reply to your question where the increases and de- 
creases are, compai-ing country, small towns and large 
towns with one another. I think that is what you 
wish. 

2734. Tea ; wDl you give us the figures ? — I have 
already given you tbe total population of Ireland. The 
nrral population in 1821 — that is all the population- 
outside towns of 2,000 and upwards, was 5,888,000, 
leaving out the hundreds; in 1831, 6,657,000 ; 
in 1841, 7,039,000; in 1851, 5,333,000; in 1861. 

4,657,000; in 1871, 4.211,000; in 1881, 3,929,000; 
and in 1891, 3,460,000. 

2735. (Mr. Sexton.) That includes all the towns of 
lees tlian 2,000 peojfie ? — Yes, it does. The maximum 
was in 1841, 7,039,000, you may say 7,000,000 in 
round numbers, 

2736. (Mr. Sexion.) Can you get no nearer to the 
absolutely rural, population ; must you include the 
places of less than 2000 ? — It is with difficulty it is 
done, owing to the want of distinct boundaries. You 
see in taking boundaries of this sort you have to 
make a guess at it, and this period was even before 
the Towns Improvement Act, which made definite 
boundai’ies for many places of 1,500 inhabitants and 
upwards ; but there are no definite boundaries at all 
for many of these places, and they had to be taken 
according to the common report of tho people, ■svho 
considered the place to be a town. It is in liiab way 
a little defective, I admit. 

2737. (Sir David £a/rbour.) You draw a distinction, 
do you not, between the rural population and the 
agricultural population ; the population depending on 
agriculture for their livelihood? — I think you may take 
it that the whole of the rural communities are 
agricultural. 

1738. But there would be a number of shop-keepers, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths and so forth includeil, would 
there not? — Of couree, but I cannot distinguish them ; 

I can give you the preportions of persons employed.^ 
the various industries ; I have that for the whole 
country, .but this is the niral population, not all 
necessarily agricultural labourers or farmers. "With, 
regard to .the increases and decre^es during that 
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Dr. T. IT, period (of course we do not know them before 1821), 
Cnmrtaio. iaci-ease of rui-al population between 1821 and 
7 D^189L 1331 W,13 762,000 ; in 1841 it was 382.000 ; in 18r»l 
Changes <0 there was a decrea.se of 1,706,000 ; 1861 a diminution 
and of S76^i]0; in 1871, a diniimition of 446,560; in 
population. 1881, a diminution of 281,700; in 1891, adimimition 
of 468,696. The point to beolseia-cd there is that 
the first two periods are incraises ; the other five are 
diminutions. Now the civic jtopiilation of towns of 

2.000 and upwards in 1821 was 913,000; in 1831, 
1,109,000; in 1841, 1,185,000 : in 1851, 1,218,01)0 ; 
ia 1S61, 1,140,000; in 1871, 1,201,000; in 1881, 

1.245.000 ; in 1891, 1,244,000. I will now take the 
incrc.'tses and decreases in that column : in 1831 there 
is an iucreass of 197,000; in 1841 an increase of 

26.000 ; in 1851 an ineroase of 83,000; in 18GI a 
diminution of 78,000 ; in 1871 an increase of 60,000 ; 
in 1831 an increase of 44,000 ; and in 1691 it re- 
mained pinctically the same, a diminution of 1,300 
only. 

2739. (Lord Welhy.) Is it not rather a surprising 
fact that the town population should have in- 
creased between 1841 and 1861, at a rime when the 
•whole population Lad decreased so very much 1 — No ; 
it is not. There is a peculiar feature with regard to 
that. The people in the famine times in 184G, rushed 
into the towns ; so that the large towns show an 
increase of population in the year 1851, which 
immediately decreases again, as you will observe. 
There is a diminution in the following Census, and it 
was the rush into the towns of the starving people 
•which is the explanation of it. 

2740. (.Ifr. Hexlm.) There is no increase in the 
towns between 1841 and 1851 ; there Is a dimin- 
ution 1 — No ; there is an increase of 83,000. It is in 
1861 the decrease comes. 

2741. {Lord Welby.) May I ask you with reference 
to that, has increase of town population any bearing 
on the diminutioa of fouitli-doss houses t — I think it 
has ; those probably would be inhabitants of (ourth- 
claas bouses. 

2742. (Mr. Sexton.) Of course Belfast was increas- 
ing very rapidly between 1841 and 18511 — ^Itwas; 
J ^all be able to give you those figures. 

2743. (Chairman.') Can you analyse any further 
•those increases and decreases 1 — I was going to dis- 
tinguish the large towns from the small. In the large 
towu populations there is a slight discrepancy, which I 
can explain. In the earlier years the impulation was 
given for Farliamcntary boroughs instead of municipal 
boroughs, and it makes Cork look, for instance, as if 
it had gone down tremendously, whereas it did not in 
reality. I have t-aken towns with a population of 
10,0(W as the standard of a large town in Ireland, 
because Dr. Ogle, who wassuperintendent of statistics, at 
the office in London, considered that a fair line to 
draw between strictly rural and strictly town 
populations ; and I came to the conclusion, if that is 
•the opinion in England, it should be still more so in 
Ireland. As to the towns above 2,000, and not 
exceeding 10,000 ; the population in 1621 was 
399,000; in 1831, 473,000; in 1841, 514,000; in 
1851, 543,000; in 1861, 470,000; in 1871, 435,000; 
in 1881, 430,000; and in 1891, 399,000. That is 
riealing with towns of between 2,000 and 10,000 
population. Now the way those stood with regaid to 
increase and decrease is this : between 1831 and 
1831, there was an increase of 74,000 ; between 1831 
nnd 1841 of 41,000; between 1841 and 1851 of 
29,000; the increase was diroinisbed. Then it becomes 
«i decrease : between 1851 and 1361, 73,000 was the 
diminution; between 1861 and 1871, 34,000 was the 
diminution; between 1871 and 1881, 5,000 was the 
diminution ; between 1881 luid 1891, 31,000 was the 
diminution. Of course these towns of between 2,000 
and 10,000, although not so closely dependent upon 
the state of the mm inhabitants as the smaller ones, 
are nevertheless, closely allied to them. 

2744. (Sir David Sariour.) Was the decrease in 
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those towns gi^eater nr less than the average decrease Dr. r. r 
of the ■u-linle iw)jmIation, or about the same during the 
same period 1—1 could not tell yon that without ^Deaisj 
making a calculation ; it has not been calculated. Chang«tj 

2745. It can be done, I suppose?— Yes : I will put 

it in. popslaiig- 

2746. (Mr. Wufff.) I supjiosc, with the exception 
of a few purely manufacturing towus, the rest of the 
towns dci>end as much on ogriculltire a-i the rural 
districts 1 — I take it that that is so. All these small 
towns floiicnd on the rural jiopnlation. 

2747. (Mr. Sexton.) Gcneiully, unless a town Las 
an independent manufocturiug industry, it depmids 
on the rural po|nilation, docs it not? — Certainly. 

The next }>omt is the populations of towns of 10,000 
and upwards — what we may call really the large 
towns of Ireland. In 1821, in these towns there 
were 514,000 : in 1831, 636,000; in 1841, 621.000; 
in 1851, 675,000; in 1861, 670,000; iu 1871, 
766,000; in 1881, 815,000; in ISDl, 845,000. The 
way they go with regard to increase and decrease is — 
from 1821 to 1831 there was an increase of 122,000 ; 
between 1831 and 1841, a diminution of 15,000; 
between 1841 and 1851, an increase of 54,000 ; and — 
this is the point Lord Welby was asking about — in 
1861 tliore was a diminution of 4,470 oidy ; in 1871, 
an increase of 95,000 ; in 1881, an increase of 
49,000 ; and iu 1891, an increase of 30,000 nearly. 

2748. (Mr. Savton.) Those towns must be very 
few ; can you name them 1 — Yes. 

2749. (Chairman.) How many towns are there 
exceeding the 10,000 1 — Sixteen. 

2750. Will you enumemte them? — When 1 say 18 
I mean iu ISUl. Dublin (including Ratbmines and 
Rathgar and Pembroke Townships), Kingstown, 

Belfast, Cork, Liniei-ick, Londonden-y, Waterford, 

Galway, NeuTy, Dundalk, Lisburn, Drogheda, Wex- 
ford, ^rgnn, Kilkenny, Sligo. 

2751. (Mr, TTo//?.’) I see that five of those you 
have enumerated have gone below 10,000, which had 
been in 1841 above 10,000. — But I have only read 
those which liavo stuck to 10,000 or liave risen to 

10,000 since 1841. Of course, you •will observe in 
those there are included a group of towns which 
practically is Dublin — that is the city — Bathmincs 
and KatUgar, Pembroke and, you may say, Kings- 
town, 

2752. (Mr. Sexton.) They are subux'ban towns t 

Yes. Of coui-se there are other Dublin townships 
all round not up to 10,000 which would not come into 
that list at all. 

2753. (Chairman.) Does that exhaust tliat branch of 
the inquiry? — Unless you wish me to go into par- 
ticulars of those that have gone np and down. This 
table gives it. There are several other towns in this 
list which have gene down, and some did not exist at 
all in 1841. 

2754. (Sir David B<vrhouT.) Then the movement 
of ixipulation in -Lhoae 16 towns has not been uniformly 
iu the direction of increase or decrease 1 — No, that is 
the abrogate. 

2755. (Chairman.) Will you give ns the aggregate 
population of those 16 towns? — In 1891 it was 
844,549. 

2756. I thmk that completes the figures as to what 
you call the civic population, docs it not? — I have here 
another table (Table HI.) ■which goes back to 1821, 
winch corresponds with the one I have been referring 
to ; but, as I have mentioned the populations of 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and one or two other towns, 
are not comparable because they are parliamentary 
boroughs and not municipal boi-ougha, and we cannot 
distinguish between them at that rime. 

2757. Can you give us shortly the relation between 
the increase and decrease of what you call the dvic 
districts in the aggregate and the rural districts ; have 
vou pnt it together ?— Do yon mean the percentage 1 

2758. The decrease in the rural population between 

1841 and 1891 was at the rate of how much per cent. i 

per annum ? — 60 ’8 per oent. j 
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nr-,T w 2759- Satnn.) Hie niral popuktion between 
1811 and 1691 decreased by just one-half, you may 
:D«Ti8Si. sayl — Yes. 

— fg 2760. (C’Adtrman.) Wliat are tJie corresponding 
6<nires for tlie small and unimporbuit, and the large 
urban popuktiona 1— I do uoc thiuk I can give 
you that. 

2701. Will you calculate it and give it afterwards ? 
— I can give you the inci'case of the total civic 
populations — that is of towns of 2,000 and upwards — 
but I avunot give you those of above 10,000. The 
former sho^vs 9'7 per emit, inci-ease.* 

2702. The decrease of the rui-al populations you 
have stated to be 50 per cent. — Yes. The con-es- 
ponding figure for the urbiui populations, without 
distinguishing the classes, is 9*7 percent increase. 

DiBinuUon 2703. {Tli£ O'Conor Don.) Can you give us the 
br diminution <'f the population by provinces 1 — lean, 
^irorinoe*. 2704. Distinguisliiug the different pivrts of Irelaard 1 
— I have it here, county by county. 

2766. But have you made it up by provinces! — 
Yes ; it is done by counties, provinces, and totalled. 

2760. Will you give, in a short way, how much 
the percentage of diminution is in each province 
between 1841 and 18911 — In the province of 
Leinster the decrease was 39*8 ; IMunster, 61*1 ■, 
I'later, 32*1; Connaught, 48*9. 

2767. {Mr. Sexton.) And all Ireland 42-51 — Yea, 
all Ireland 42 -5. 

CisMor 2768. {Chairman.) Can yon give us what, in your 
opinion, is the cause of the diminution of the popula- 
Ls. tion of Ireland during the period to which you have 
been referring — 50 years, practically 1 — I loot upon 
it altogotlier as a question of the decay of tlie ^>otato, 
and the consequent emigration movement. 

2769. Will you enlargo that a little 1 The famine, 
of course, was the begiuning, but can you enkrge a 
little as to the time since then! — In tliia paper which 
1 have prepared, 7 have taken that as a sort of basis, 
and taken it for granted. 

2770. We want tersely your opinion upon the 
matter. —On page 9 of Part I. of my pamphlet, the 
•whole thing is givuu. Would you like me to 
read that 1 

2771. No. Will you give tersely the summary of 
your opinion 1 As to the original cause, you have 
stated it ; but what do you think the continuous 
diminution of bho population is duo to since! — It has 
not heen exactly continuous. For instance, in the 
year 1879 we had another failure of the potato, and 
there liave been loss aerious failures since. Of course, 
there was immediately an increase of emigration 
We had very good times about the year 1870, and the 
population is believed to have been increased, that 
is BO far AS an estimate con show it ; by the vital 
statistics of the country an increase is shown in the 
population. The emigration was very low; for 
instance, in the years 1870, 1877, and 1878 it was 
only 7'1, 7-2, and 7-7 per 1,000 of the population, 
which is a very low number j and if you will look at 
the year 1876, you -will find there was a very good 
harvest, and there was no inducement to run away 
and seek for labour elsewhere. The potato crop gave 
an exti-emely higli yield. 

2772. {Mr.Soxton.) The best for 20 years, T believe! 
— The best for 20 years. I think tlie decline in emigra- 
tion was due to the large potato crop, which was then 
the staple food of the country ; and there were also the 
waste potatoes, which went for feeding pigs, which is 
a very important thing amongst the small people. I 
found in comparing these statistics that whenever 
you have a plentiful potato crop, you almost always 
have an increase in the number of pigs in the foUo%ving 
year, which is a great matter for these small agricul- 
turists. That wUl be fouud to be the case following 
the good year of 1876 ; you had a good harvest, on 



* The population In towns bsTing 2,000 sed ander 10,000 
khsbitioti decUnsd 22*8 per eest.. sod tbs popolstiun in towns 
ct 10,000 sod upwuds iocressed 88 per cent. 



increase of population, and evidently an overplus of t. iv. 
footl, l>ecauso the pigs increased in number and con- 
sumed tbe balance of the waste potatoes and so on. 1 i8W. 
Tliat will be found to be jiretly nearly true always Can»es of 
when tliose circumstances arise. of'popn^° 

2773. Those are very clear and excellent reasons for *1®®- 
tile exceptional either iucrease nr statiouarj character 

of tbe population ; but during tlie great majority of 
the years of that half century the {lopiilation diminished 
almost continuously. Will you give your opinion of 
the causes of tliat conbinuoua diminutiou, -n-hich is the 
princi(>al question we have to consider on this part of 
our inquiry! — My opinion is tliat it is the gi-eat 
reliance which was placed on tbe {lotato. It was very 
seldom that you bad such a year as 1870 to keep up 
the population. Then there is another point, wliicli 
is a valuable point, which dues not depend upon this 
country at all. Most of our emigrants go to the 
United Stales of America, and wlien wages rise and 
things are prospoi-ons there, there is an attraction, so 
you have the two elements; you have the attraction 
of good times in America, and you have the bad times 
in Ireland. If these aro combined you have the 
reason of emigration to the United Statea Things 
have altered now, as you know, with regard to 
emigration into the United States, which must have 
its effects, because people cannot go there now, simply 
because they are poor. Tiiey must go with prospeccs, 
eitlier with money in their jiockets or having estab- 
lished friends to go to. 

2774. {Lord Wtlby.) Has that diverted any of the 
emigration to some of oar colonial — I could not say 
that, but I think it is possible it may have done so. 

2776. (Chairvum.) Will you sum up the two causes 
which you consider cbieQy contribute to the steady 
decline of the ]>opulation!— The uncertainty and fre- 
quent failure of the potato crop is one, and Uic attrac- 
tion by good times in America is another. 

2776. Thei-e may be other minor causes, but tliose 
are the two principal causes of the diminution of the 
population, you think ! — Yes ; and another attraction 
to America is that there is a great number of Irishmen 
settled there, and families prefer to go where they 
meet thtir friends, of course. 

2777. {Mr. iS'esfcm.) I think there is a third major 
cause, is there not: the absence of manufacturing 
industry in Ireland ; so thatwhen the rural population 
become destitute there is no refuge for them ! — That is 
admitted; it is want of employment. 

2778. {Clwiirman^ Then you say there are three 
principal causes for the diminution of population: the 
continuous difficulty as to the potato crop, the attrac- 
tions of emi^tion generally, and thirdly the want of 
manufacture 1 — I mean the United States particularly. 

2773. (iSiriJrtUtd u8ar6our.) Has it not been affect^ 
also by the fact that there ore imw greater fficilities 
for emigration — that is to say, that there is a quicker 
passage, and that the cost is less! — ^There are 
increas^ fadlitica, of course ; and, for instance, one of 
the ways in which 1 account for tlie greater decrease 
of rur^ population between 1881 and 1891 is that 
there was a great deal of assisted emigration — for 
instance, there was Mr. Tube's fund — and people 
could get off more easily during that period. 

2780. Thei-e is better information now generally as 
to the rates of wages obtained in foreign countries, 
and there are also greater facilities for moving from 
one country to another, are there not! — Certainly. 

2781. {Ghairinan.) Do those all coimt os branches 
of the three main heads you have given! — ^Yes, but of 
course they apply to the whole world, not only to 
Ireland. 

2782. {Ur. Mccrtxn.) Would not you consider that 
the great depression in America during the last few 
years has also had the effect of deterring emigrants 
from going to the United Stales ! — ^Yea, tlmre is a fall 
in emigration. 

2783. Owing to the want of prosperity in tie 
United States! — Yes; I have a table here showing 
the emigration year by year firom the year 1870 up to 
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Tir/T. IT. the year 1894 (Table I.) The eatiniated emi'^tion for 
iirh^uf. jjjjg have, eleven months of it in) is 3C,OC»0. 

7 Dee. I80i. That 6gure is ahont 12,000 under that for last year, 
Caniei ot and is the lowest for any year since, nt nil events, 
ditCLinutloB 1BJ.T 
of popuia- 

Hob. 2784. (Chaimum.) Those are all parts of one ques- 

tion. Emigrutton in soma rears luis been ^'leater and 
in other years less ; the uttnictioua have been greater, 
the facilities have been greater, or the inipcdimeTits 
mar have been greater. The three causes yon have 
mentioned aro in your opinion the main c.auses for the 
diminution of tlie |jopalation, are they notl — Yes. 

2785. (.Vr. Se.iVo«.) I should like to get on record 
your statement that yon consider Che potato crop to 
Ije the regulating factor of emigration from Ireliuid T 
— Yes, and more strongly in former dara than now. 

276G. (Lord Welbi/.) That is absolutely tnie as to 
the time between 1845 and 1851 ; but of late years 
has not the entire dependence of the population on 
the potato diminished very much, and thei-elbrc so far 
it would be an important fiictor, but not so important 
a factor, would it? — I think the importance of it is 
diminishing every yaar. 

27 87. It is still an important factor, but not so im- 
portant as it used to be — that is to sny, the population 
is not so entirely de]>endent on the potato as it used 
to he, is it 1 — Certainly not. Jly notion is now that 
the deterrent efiect, as contrasted with the effect on 
the other side, is less important relatively than the 
attractions In former days the repellent effect was 
most important ; now the thing has balanced, and they 
have to consider whether they will be better off if 
they go. 

Inemv ot 2788. Although the population of Ireland, from 
WSf" main causes you have enumej’ated, has fallen off 
BriiaiD. almost continuously during the lost half century, you 
are of course swore that the {upuhition of Great 
Britain has increased, also almost continuously, during 
that period 1 — Yes. 

2789. What reason would you give for tb« dif- 
ference in the movement of the population in the two 
countries 1 — First of all you have e.xtensive manufac- 
tories in England. The great point about England at 
the present time, as compared with Ireland, is that 
in England two*thirds of the population are town 
population. 

2790. (CAitrman.) Are you counting on the basis 
of towns >vith 2,000 inhabitants and fipwai-ds 1 — I am 
refening to the big towns, and that means, in fact, 
that the people who are employed in manu&cturing 
industries in Ireland, about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion, are inhabitants of considerable towns — not one- 
fourth in the 10,000 inhabitants towns, but about 
one-fourth in the urban sanitary districts. 

2791. On the same principle of comparison it is 
two-thirds in one case and one-fourth in the other I — 
Yes. If there had been the same state of tilings in 
England, and three-fonrtlis of the population hod been 
agricultural population, I have no doubt you would 
have had diimnution. As a matter of fact, the country 
population of England has diminished. Some of the 
counties in Engird which are dependent altogether 
on rural industry have largely diminished in popula- 
tion. 

2792. (Jfr. The difference is that they go 

into the towns of England, eo1; out of England, is it 
not 1 — Exactly ; they migrate to the towns. There 
ore not sudicient towns or centres of industry to ' 
migrate to in Ireland, and therefore people have to go 
to other countries. 

Emijratioa 3793. (Sir J>amd Sarhottr.) Is not there also a 
considerable emigration from England 1 — Yes, there 
is. 

2794. A large emigration 1 — Yes. 

2795. (Lord Welby.) Then may I take it that you 
think the fact of the Irish population diminishing to 
t!ie extent it has is natnral 1 — I do. 

2796. (Sir David Sarbour.) 1 see it is stated here, 
in a pamphlet before me, that in 1S80 the number 
of English and Welsh in the United States, os shown 



IiIot. 



by the Census, was 745,000; in Canada, in 1881, Dr. r. r- 
1*69,000 ; .ind in the same way in the Australian 
colonies, 499,000; so that there must have been a 7 D»c.iqi. 
considerable emigration 1 — I do not deny that, hut not Emim-i 
in proportion. 1 can give you the numbers of Irish in 
some of those colonies, according to the latest returns. Iiin 

2797. Has there been also an croignition from Ire- 
land to England!— Yes, there is to a certain extent. 

There are a large number of Irish persons settled in 
England and persons of Irish parentage. 

2798. (Chairman.) Is that emigi-ation to England 
continuing now. It was very large 1 — I do not think 
it is so great os it was. I forgot when looking at the 
books the number, but I think the number of Irish- 
hom rcsideata in England, according to the last 
English Census, is about the same ns it was befora 

3799. (iStr David Darhour.) Do you recollect the 
figure 1 — I do not. 

2800. Perhaps you will put it in afterwards 1 — I 
will.* That is, of course, Iiish-born people; we do not 
know how many persons there are of Irish descent 
Do you wish it for England only 1 

2801. For Great Britain. — Very well. 

2802. (Chairman.) In yonr opinion, therefoi'e, the 
great cause of the remarkable difference between the 
movement of the population in Great Britain and Ire- 
land — increasing fairly rapidly in Great Britain, 
diminishing now slightly in Ireland — is the absence 
of manufacture iu Ireland! — Not the absence, but the 
want of sufficient employment — of couine we have 
some manufactures. 

2803. Is manufacture in Ireland increasing at the 
present time 1 — Yes, I think so. I t.binlr I can show 
yon that pi-eseutly when you come to those points. 

2804. You have some facts upon that, have you ! — 

I have. I do not know whether with r^ard to tho 
potato point you wish me to say anything. On page 

II of my pamphlet, Fart I., I mention the state of 
things in 1879, when there was the greatest break- 
down there has been since the famine. 

2805. {J/r. Sexlon.) You gave the effect of a good Pointo 
year, and you wish now to give the effect of a bad 

one 1 — Yea. This, of course, was the worst year wo 
have had since the great famine. I say : “ This year - 
“ almost immediately succeeded the prosperous period 
“ of 1876—77. If we look at the statistics of the years 
“ 1879 and ’80, and compare them with those of the 
“years 1876-77, we shall find a complete contrast ' 

“ As in the former ease we look at the conditions of 
“the year 1879 to account for the circumstiincea 
“which arose in 1880. In 1880 we find a decrease 
“ of about 63,000 in the population, caused chiefly by 
“ a large emigration in that year and towards the end 
“ of the year 1879. The emigration rate for 1880 was 
“ 17‘6 per 1,000 of the popu^tion, being higher than 
“ for any of the thirteen preceding years, and only 
“ exceeded since in 1883 when it was 21-7, altlmugh , 

“it was nearly equalled in 1882 when it was 17-5, 

“ and in 1887 when it was 17'1. Now, let us look 
“ at the year 1879. First, let ua examine tiie yield 
“ of the crops. Wheat was only 11'4 cwt per acre— a 
“ yield far below the average. The yield of oats, also. 

“ was very low ; hut when we come to the staple food 
“ of the country, we find that the yield of potatoes in = 

“ 1879 WHS the lowest on record, namely, 1-3 tons per 

acre. If we apply the test of the surplus or waste' 
“portion for feeding pigs, we find that in 1880 the' 

“ pigs were the lowest number on record, CTcept the 
“years 1847 and 1849 (tho year 1848 not being 
“known). In 1890 the yield of potatoes fell to 2’3-' 

“ tone per acre, the lowest on record since 1879 ; and 
“in 1891 the pigs fell to 1,368,000 from 1,570,000 
“in 1890, and the fall continued the foU'owiug year 
“to'l, 116,000, thus showing a result similar to that. 

“which followed the greater failnro in 1879. Tho- 
“ emigration rate did not rise, showing less severity 
“in crisis than in that of 1879.’' 



* In 1661 tlte auinber of Irlsb-bom pertou io Great Britnla- 
W49 781,119; in 1891 it WM 668,122. 
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pr j- If. 2806. (Lord Welli/.) May I ask wlint you mU 
ann.ihau.-. average potato crop. You say tliat 1-3 tons per 
Tpfi'iSW. acre is very low, autl 3‘3 is low?— About 3i teas to 
the acre is tlie avomge. 

i3uJ 2807. (Cluiirnuin.) Passing fi-om the purely popu- 

2Sand'^ lation statistics to those of wealth, I shall be glad if 
i»V!“ the you will tell us whether, according to tlie Bgirres which 
your statistics ore a summary of, tlie wealth of Irel:uul 
in your opinion has incre-ased or diminished since the 
famine. Do you think that tho individual Irishman 
has more or less to spend than he had nt tliat time 1 — 
I consider that the total wealth of the country has 
increased. 

2808. The population at that time was rather over 

8.000. 0001— Yes. 

2809. Ami it is now between 4,000,000 and 

4.600.000, is it not? — It is 4,600,000 odd. 

3810. Do you think from the statistics you have 
collected that the 4,000,000 are ns well or better ofi‘ 
than the 8,000,000 in the year 1847, and if in the 
aggregate they have more iudividuolly. Do you tlu'nk 
the proportion of wealth is greater or less 1 — Of coui'se 
one follows from the other. The aggregate, I say, is 
greater so far ns we can ascertain, and tlierefore aver- 
aging tlie tiling over the whole community the amount 
per head would be greater. 

2811. You answer my firat question by saying that 
the o^p'egate is greater 1 — Yes. 

2812. That there is a larger amount of wealth now- 
enjoyed by the 4,500,000 than there was in 1 847, by 
the 8,000,000 1 — Tea, of course ; do not underetand me 
to say that I think cvciy man in Ireland is better olT 
than he was. 

2813. Wo are taking averages, of course. Will you 
give us shortly your grounds for that opinion 1 — Tho 
statistics that 1 have collected for the past iifty years 
I Snd in nearly every case point to increased wealth, 
manufactures and commerce ; and that while ogri- 
cultin-e has not been so I'cmunerative os a whole in 
consequence of foreign competition, and consequent 
fall of prices, tho jiopulation lias so diminished in mral 
distriete and so many improvements in agriculture 
have taken place tliat the o.'dsting agriculturists are 
hatter off tlrnn those who preceded them. 

2814. Have you any other remark to make on 
thabpointl— I do not know that I liave, except to 
answer any questions with regard to the vai’- 
ious things. That is tlie result of investigating all 

‘ the figures I could get put together. We have an 
increase of manufactures ; our banks, railways and all 
the tests you can apply show increo-sed wealtli. 
iHitsse b( 2815. If the aggregate wealth has increased and the 
population is only h^, or little more than half, we 
may estimate that in your opinion the Irishman is 
twice as well off on the average asho was then. How 
would you modify that 1 — I think it would he scarcely 
fair to make such a wide statement as that. 

2816. In what way would you modify thatl — I 
should not like to fix a ratio aU round in that way. 
I have taken various heads and gone into the amount 
of savings, of railway capital and manufactures per 
head, but I should not like to say how much the 
average individual would be better off than before. 

2817. {Sir David Barhour.) What do you mean by 
twice as well off 1 — I take it that it means a man gets 
twice as much income. 

2818. But supposing prices have risen, he might 
not be now os w^l off 1 — Be might not. 

2819. And if prices have fallen 1 — ^As a matter of 
fact, prices are down — that is, the prices of the 
necessities of life are lower — tlierefore that would not 
come in in this case ; but I take it os a general rule 
that a man who gets a larger income and has a larger 

‘ income to spend, unless there is some drawback, is 
.better off. 

2820. Certainly ; I am merely asking yon if you 
could define what you mean by twice as well off 1 — 
It was -the Obairman's pbras^ not mine. 

2821. {Mr. Martin.) Have you made any estimate 
es to- the percentage of increase in' the wealth of the 



country in the last 50 years 1 — No, I have not. I have Dr. r, tr. 
not attempted tkit That is like an e.stimate of 
increase of income. In those pamphlets I have put ’ 
down exactly wiiat appears to be tlie result of the inrreawof 
calculationn. i-vcragB 

, ... -woiUh per 

2833. 1 ha-VQ a note here tlint tho average wealth 
of the country Imj! increased, and it wouM be very 
iutercsting if we hod some estimate of what jieiwntage 
it had iiiereascd by 1 — That is a thing I would not 
attempt myself. 

2823. (C'Aairmnn.) I therefore get, as the starting 
point, your general opinion that the aggi-cgato wanlth 
of Ii-eland has iuci-eas«I, that the population has 
greatly diminished, and that tliai-efore, {ler head, there 
is more wealth enjoyed by Ii-iahmen than was tho case 
50 yeai-8 ago; but lluat you do not think a siun in 
ina-thematic .1 cau bs made of that, showing that everv 
man of the ]>cpnlntioa was double, or in auy other 
proportion, as rich, ns he was then 1— That is my 
answer. I could not uudei-tnke to estimate the wealth 
of the country in that way. Of course it comes very 
much to the same thing as ranking an attempt, -which 
has been mode elsewhere with a cei'tam amount of 
success, to get at the total income of tlic commuaitT. 

T think those are very fallacious estin-iates, and not 
things T much rely upon. Por instance, Mr. Giffen, 
who I 8U]ipcse is one of the l>eat statisbici-uis in the 
world, has done it, but ho has had to make sudi a 
number of allowancee, avu-uges and so on, tliftt I tl.inlr 
it cuts away a great deal of the foundation of his 
estimate. 

2824. But wo attach gr^at importance to your 
opinion, and we shall be glad to know, as fur aa you 
can give it, what in your opinion is the additional 
prosperity of Ireland in respect of peisonal wealth 
compared with what it was half a centuiy ago. You 
cannot give us, I understand, any idea at the present 
moment 1 — No, I could not. It is a very in-terffiting 
thing to speculate upon, no doubt. 

2825. In your tables you have given an emigration oiwiflca- 
table ; then Tables IV. and V. de.il -irith inhabited 
houses. I should like to know what in your opinion is 

the bearing of the statistics of inhabited houses upon 
the corajioretive well-1 leing of IroLind between the dates 
wo have discussed. They are divided into four classes, 

I think 1 — ^Yee, they are divided into four classes ; 
that was a classification made by SU- Thomas Lai-com. 

I think Mr. Robinson gave you tliat evidence 

2826. "We want your view, which is of course an 
independent view. — ^The Census Reports from 1841 to 
1891 give the houses classified ; the system of classifi' 
cation was devised by Sir Thomas Larcom, who 
classified them in thia way — ^The fourth class includes 
oil single room houses constituted of mud or perishable 
material ; the third, a better class with from one to 
four rooms and windows; the .seoond, a good farm 
house in the country or a small town house, ba-ving 
five to seven rooms and windows ; and the first class, 
all houses of a better description than the preceding. 

2827. {T/ta O'Conor Don.) — "Whea -was that classi- 
fication made — inwhatyearl — In 1841 — that was for 
the Census of 1841. 

2838. 'Was not there a tremendous gap between the 
lowest class and tho next above it — mud cabins of 
only one room, and tbe third class that includes houses 
with from two to four rooms 1— There is a considerable 
difference, but you must remember that there are 
mud houses wi^ two rooms, and they would come 
into the third chiss. 

2829. That is what I say ; the division does not 
seem to be a very correct one 1 — But for comparative 
pui'poses it is tbe same all thi'Ough at each Census. 

2830. (Mr. Sexton.) Any mud cabin with a partition 
if it had one pane of glass in it would be a third class 
house, would it not 1 — It would. 

2881. (27ts O'Conor Do»i.)~And on tho other 
hand a very comfortable farm house -with four rooms 
might be a third class house too 1 — ^It might be. Tbe 
plaaeification which is most perfect is the accommoda- 
tion classification, which is founded upon this — it is a 
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j)r. T. ly. inucL nearer correct estimate of the conditions under " moilation ’ consists of third class bouses occu- hr. r. 

people live than the classification of the “ pied by oue family each, second class houses with 
T Dec. 1894. houses themselves. You see you have four classes of “ two orthree families, and first class houses with four ? Dee, laj. 
c^siflea- accommodation given in table C of Part I. of the “ or five families. ‘ Second class accommodation ’ con- ciafflfflci. 
Uonof pamphlet “ gists of second cla-ss houses occupied by one family, 

“ *■ 2832. (CAairmAn.)— 'Will you state the character “ and first class houses wkh two or three families, 

of the movement which is in the direction of imiJi’ove- “ ‘ First class accommodation ’ consists of fii-st class 
meat in the 50 years to which your table on page 18 “ bouses occupied by only one family." 

refers 1 — The way in which it points geneiwUy to 2839. (Lord Welby.) "^erefore the question is 
improvement is in the class of accommodation more really the number of families occupying a house 1 — 
thau in tlie class of house itself ; because you may have Yes; for instance, we have cases of ten-roomed 
a very large house with so many families in it that bouses in Dublin where thei'e are ten families in the 
the families are no letter housed than in a house with house. Those people, of course, are just in the same 
one room. There is one correction I wish to make, condition as people living in mud cabins. Now, 

You will observe in the ])amphlet on page 17 there is comparing 1841 and 1891 (we could not fairly 
this remai’k : — “It is right here to point out that in introduce tiie intermediate stages on account of the 
“ 1871 a somewhat different plan of tabulation was disturbances) of tii-st class accommodation, tliere were 
“adopfed which accounts for the apparent increase of 31,000 in 1841 and C2,0C0 families in 1891. 

“ the fourthclassbouses and of the number of families 2840. {(7Aaiman.) Give the other extreme 1 — In 
“ with fourth class accommodation in that year.” The the second class you liave 241,000 fiuQilies in 1841 
meaning of that is that in the tables for 1871 the against 454,000 families occupying this kind of 
classification adopted on previous occasions is departed accommodation in 1891. The third class in 1841 was 
from to a certain extent, many houses which in former 574,000 families, and in 1891 there were 359,000. 
Censuses would have been tabulated in the third class The fourth class accommodation in 1841 was 025,000, 
beiug then included in the fourth, which latter was and in 1891 65,000 families. Thatis to say, the first 
sub-divided into two groups, one consisting of fourth class accommodation is double, the second class 
class houses built of brick or stone, the other of mud accommodation has nearly doubled, the thiiri class 
cabins. It would probably have l«en a better class!- accommodation has been reduced nearly one half, 
fication if it had been continued. It nieets the verv and the fourth class accommodation has been reduced 
thing the O'Conor Don referred to ; it would have made to about one-twelfth. 

five classes in fact. (Table VI. handed in.) 2841. The proportions are not quite the same as 

2833. (The O'Cenor Don.) — Was that system in tlie other classification ? — No, they are consider- 
adopted only with regard to that one period 1 — Only ably different. 

with regard to that one period ; and it was partly done 2842. But they both point to very much the same 
by mist^e and partly by the good intentions of some result, do tliey not ? — Yes. 

of the people in the office, I think. It led to an error 2843. How do you define that result 1 — Tliere are 
of comparison in the figures. two conditions. First of all, the people who emigrated 

2834. Was it for a period of ten years or only one were tie people — or most of them were tlie people — 

year 1 — For the year of the Census ody. Of course is who occupied the third and fourth class accommoda- 
is only the Census figures we are dealing with. tion. 

2835. (Lord Welby.) And the Census of 1881 goes 2844. (T/ie O'Conor Don.) That is to say, where 

back to the old ela-ssification ! — ^The Census of 1881 families emigrated! — Yes; a family, you know, in 

goes back to the old classification. That was a the census may mean only one person. 

quotation from the Census Commissioners Report, and 2845. (Mr. Seaton.) Whilst the decrease in the 
I think I might add this further from it — “ We have number of houses and the decrease in the number of 
“considereditadvisableto return to the elasaifeation inhabited bouses since 1841 is about the same — 

“ followed in 1841, 1851, and 1861, and the houses 440,000 and 450,000 — tlie decrease in the number of 

“nowincluded in the fourtli class are exclusively families in Ireland is nearly 100,000 morel — ^Well, 

“ those built of mud or perishable materials." you know a family is a standard family — it does nor 

2836. (Mr. iSexlon.) The effect of what yon say is mean necessarily that there is a father and mother 
that the records and percemages for 1871 ai-e com- and a number of children. 

paratively worthless for tlie purposes of comparison 2846. But there are 100, OoO more domestic groups 
as far as concerns the present fourth class of houses! broken up than live in houses, are thei’e not! — A 
— They are. bachelor or a widow living by bimsdf or herself would 

2837. (CAaimon.) Haking due allowance for that, be a family. The point I was upon was tliis. A large 

what does your table point to as to the improvement number of the people who inhabited the third and 

in the condition of the people 1 — It points to this, fourth class accommodation were emigrants. They 

The accommodation is what I apply as the test. I do went away altogether and their houses fell into ruin, 

not care so much for the houses themselves os fur the But the figures show a considerable improvement as to 

accommodation. the people inhabiting first-class accommodation; they 

2838. What do you mean exactly by the difference doubled, and the people with second-class accommoda- 

between the accommodation and the houses in which tion have nearly doubled. There are, as we know, a 

the accommodation is provided! — Perhaps the best large number of people living in houses of the third 

plan would be to read an extract, but before doing so class accommodation, and it may be assumed Bom the 

I would point ont this, for instance — that about the ihet that the fourth class has almost altogether dis- 

worst accommodation a man can get, which is worse appeared, that a large number of them have gone into 

than a mud cabin — is a small room in alenement better houses; but of course the bulk of the diminution 

house in a big city with a family in it. That man is of the fourth class is owing to emigration. 

worse off, in my opinion, than a man in a mud cabin 2847. (Lord Welby.) On the question of ameliora- 
in Connemara; so that accommodation is the real tion, may I ask are you satisfied ^lat a fauiily decently 

test. I say “in order to apply a test so as to ascer- housed lives necefflarily in a second-class house?— 

“ tain the conditions under which the people actually There are some very good third-class houses. 

“ live, a furtlier classification into four classes of 2848. If they live in a second-class house they <Jo 
“ accommodation is made. All families Eving in fourth not want veiy much more 1 — ^Not if they have it ail to 
“ class houses aresaidtooccnpy'fourth class accommo- themselves. 

“dation,’ as also axeall those in third class bouses con- 2849. lam taking your 454, OOOfamilieswithsecond- 
■■ aiding more than one family, all in second class accommodation, and I am putting to you whether 

“ class houses containing more than three faiui- a family with second-class accommodatioii is not well 
‘*lies, and all in first-class houses containing housed! — ^Yes. 

“ more than five families. ‘ Third class accoin* 2850. Then if that is the case may I put it in this 
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j. n- -wiTthat in 1841 only one family in six and a-lidf 
^rnaan-. ^ell housed, and in 1891 more than one in two was 
rD^Jsat well housed! — Yes, I think that is a fair statement. 

2851. Is not that considerable evidence of an im- 
provement in the state of the people 1 — Certainly. I 
have no doubt that the people are improved in house 
accommodation, and the improvement in towns is very 
considerable, os well as in the country. 

2852. (.Sir David Barbour.) Yon might say enor- 
mously improved! — Yes. 

2853. (J/r. Sexlon.) With regard to towns, does 
it not occur to you that tlio improvement in the first 
class of houses would he due to the growth of the 
townships about Dublin, the development of Belfast, 
and tlie general practice of building suburbin resi- 
dence for professional men and so on, about tho various 
towns in Ireland ! — Xca 

2854. That w’ould account for the firsfrclaas 1- -Yea. 

2S5C. Would not the development of the second 

class be generally accounted for by the development 
about Dublin and Belfast! — It may be so. 

2856. On tlie point Lord Welby has put, the diffe- 
rence would be greatly accounted for by the urban 
development of certain dtice and townships, would it 
not! — Yea. 1 have some papers hero containing 

tables from the second part of my pamphlet, showing 
each county by itself, and in those Iiouse accom- 
modation comes after population, and you con find for 
each «>uuty how it has proceeded at each Census. 

2867. {Mr. Wof^.) With regard to the class of 
houses, do you know the ordinary class of house that 
an ort^ary operative workmen lives in, in a large 
town! — ^Yes. 

3858. Are those second or Uiird doss booses! — 
They would come in between tlie two. 

2859. They must be one or the other! — ^hfost of 
them would be third class. 

2860. They are fcir enough houses, are they not?— 
Yes. 

28C1. {C^uarman.) Meet of them, you say, would 
he third doss os to accommodation?— Yes. 

2862. {Mr. Sixlon.) The second doss includes small 
town houses, having from five to sevou rooms and 
windows, docs it not! — Yea. 

2868. {Mr. Wolff.) Then the bulk of them would be 
second dass, would th ey not 1 — N o, a great many of them 
would be third doss. For instance, take the artisans' 
cottages inDublin, built by theCorporation or Artisans’ 
Dwellings Company, those would be third doss, mrat 
of them. 

2864. Then the increase of the second doss house 
cannot be accounted for by the incteaso of the towns 
as regards their working population ? — Not with regard 
to their workup population. 1 think that might be 
fairly said as to most of them. 

2865. (Jfr. Martin.) You do not count sculleries os 
a room in these artisans’ houses, do you 1 — ^No. 

28C6. Then, though these artisans' dwellings that 
Mr. Wolff knows of, and that I know of, all have very 
good accommodation in the shape of sculleries and 
out-offices, still they may come under the third dass 
category!— Yea. 

2867. {Mr. Sexton.) It would affect the fact of any 
investigation into the condition of the rural popula- 
tion? — It might; but if it were desirable we could 
take out these counties where there were few large 
towns, and you could see how the thing stands. 

2868. It would be very desirable if you would 
endeavo\ir to distinguish the improvement in house 
accommodation which is urban and suburban be- 
longing to the professional classes, and that which 
appertains to the farmer and to the labourer ! — 7 
should not like to pledge myself to do it, but I will 
make an attempt." 

2869. (Chairman.) But you can approximate to it, 
distinguishing the towns from the villages, can you 
not ! — No. 

2870. {Mr. Sexton.) Will you endeavour to dis- 
tinguish between the improved accommodation of 
farmers and labourers, and of others which if you like 
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means a distinction between urban and rural. What I Dr. r.w. 
Want to ascertain is what is the proportion of this 
improvement which may be properly ascribed to an iDeaiset 
improvement in the agricultural class, whether you cia^Oc*- 
are speaking of farmers or labourers! — Of the agri- 
cultural labouring class ! ®use*. 

2871. Yes ; how much of the improvement may be 
attributed to the impioved housiog of farmers and 
labourera, and how much to the urban and suburban 
element 1 — Quite so. Do you think it udll do if I 
endeavour to distinguish between the improvement in 
the house of the agricultural class, and the urban 
and suburban class ! 

2872. If you mean by a, 5 ricnltural labouring class 
both farmers and labourers, it will do ! — The agri- 
cultural classes. You must understand I do not 
pledge myself to do it, bocauBe when it comes to 
boundaries and districts it becomes impossible. 

2873. (Sir Bavid Barbour.) If you cannot do it for 
all Ii-eland you can do it for a district, perhaps ! — 

Yes ; for instance you could take Leitrim, which has 
not a town in it of any size. 

2874. (Zord Welbi/.) Taking a simple method of 
doing it, I suppose you can give the number of firat, 
second and tliii-d class houses, first of towns over 
2,000, second of towns over 10,000, and, third of the 
rest of Iroland 1 — I could give it for the very large 
towns ; 1 could do it for Dublin, for instance. 

2875. (C/iairman.) Wo understand you will do 
what you can, and you will put it into some one's 
hands quickly ! — Yea." 

28'!6. I think I Lave not asked you thiR general 
question. Taking the two tables, Table Y and Table 
VI, tho results of which in some respects are not very 
difiTcrent, what conrlasion do yon draw from a com- 
parison between 1841 aud 1891 ! — A great impi-ove- 
meat in tlie house oocommodation of tho ertsting 
population. 

2877. Can you describe that improvement by simple 
figures in any way? — Nob otherwise than by the 
figures I have given you. 

2876. Can you say the accommodation is twice as 
good, or three times oa good, or once and a half as 
good on tho average, or in any other similar way ! — 

Only by classes. Notwithstanding the great decrease 
in the population, there are twice os many people well 
housed in the first and second class as there wore in 
1841. 

2879. But I wont a general and popular answer if 
yon can give it. What should you say was the 
increase in improved accommodation, classifying it as 
to present accommodation, and classifying it under the 
old system! — I should not like to put it in a 
mathematical form. 

2880. 1 will not ask you for tho answer new, hnt 
can you, thinking over those tables, give anything 
like a figure of that land. It is so much easier to 
remembtf than a detail of small figures ! — You see it 
is very bard to put a *b»ng into a mathematical 
expression, os it were, which is not capable of being 
put into figures. Taking Dublin for instance, I know 
there is a vast improvement in the housing of people, 
but I could not say the people are twice as well housed 
as they were fifty years ago. 

2881. And there is no figure by which yon can 
express that improvement, is there ? — I think not, 
except by giving these details of accommodation, 
which are the best information wehave on tbe subject. 

2882. Statistical tables are of no use to common 



* la ths eivie districts in 1841 , Um distrilintios of the families 
accordiag to bouse BccumnuKUtion wasTper cenLdnt class; 22*4 per 
ceaL eecoDil clsa; S3'0 per cent, third dsu ; and SS*? per cent, 
fflofth class : the corresponding percentages for 1691 were 107 first 
class; 61'7 tecood; 257 third; tnd ll-S foortb. In tbe rural 
districts hi 1841, 1*3 per cent hnd first clnia accommodsUon; lfi-3 
second ; 404) third; and 40'fi fourth ; the respective percentages 
for 1801 wore 6'8, 477, 48'3, and 3*7. In the dvie and rural 
districts combined the percentages were, in 1341, first eloss 2-1 : 
second lG-4; third 39*0; fourth 42-6: and in 1801, first class 67; 
leoond 48-8 ; third 88D ; and fourth 6-0. 
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Dr. 7. IT. minds unless tliev can Ijc summed up iu some vctt' 
short expression i — I would not like to put it in tluit 
7 Doc. 1891. way. sir. Sexton, wUo kuows nlwut the state of 
Clawiflca- things in Dublin probibly better tliau I do, knows 
lioufiw perfectly well that the accomiuodjition liiis v-astly 
improvtul, — more within the Inst twenty years than 
the last fifty years, hut I do not think he would ho 
ju-epared to say the people wo onco and a-half or twice 
as well off as tliey were. 

2883. SujtjKwing one fifth of the population of 
Dublin are .as badly housed as in any city, wlmt was 
the casein 1841? — I might make a guess at it by 
looking into the ti.ipires. 

2S84. And uobotly hut you con dotlut" — I wrote 
a paper on the subject, showing Low they Lad im- 
proved, but I also showed they were veiy Ixully oil' 
* still. 

288.'). {if}-. Sexton.) A number of houses in Dublin 
that in 1841 were first class houses, giving first class 
accommodation, have since become third or fourth 
class houses, hare they not 1— Yes, in a sense ; of 
course the classification of tlio house has not been 
altered, but the accommodation enjoyed by its occii- 
j)iers has, as there are several families whero tbero 
was only one. 

2886. And tlio people who lived in them have gone 
to tho snburl» in first class houses there, is not that 
so ? — That is sa For instance, there is a line of street 
now nndcigoing that process — Gaidiner-sti-eet ; it is 
a long stretch of wide good street which had very good 
houses — those were all first class houses, but a very 
large proportion of tltem — I would not say how many 
—•are now inhabited by people with fourth class 
accommodation. 

2387. (.Sir David Barbour.) Can you giro for tiie 
two periods tlie total percentage of the i>opu]!ttion of 
those periods having firat class j tho percentage having 
second ; the jwrcentttge having third ; and the per- 
centage having fonrtli clasa accommodation — tlut is to 
say, at the eailior jieriod it might be one (ter cent, 
and at the later two. I mean the percentage of tho 
population of the pemd 1 — I bavo got that done for 
mch county in these tables. 

2888. "Will vou put that in later on ? — Yes. (5«a 
TahUyik.) 

2889. (Mr. .Sazfon.) There is one very enmus result 
to be deduced, is there not, from your table VI. Your 
table VI. shows that the number of families having 
first class accommodation is fewer than the number of 
first class houses by 8,00U j the number of families 
haring second class accooimodation is fewer than the 
number of second class houses by 13,000; but con- 
versely, in the third and fourth class the number of 
families having accommodation of those classes is 
greater than the number of houses. 'Would it be right 
to say that 8,000 of the fiintand 13,000 of the second 
class — that is, 20,000 in all — have been lowered out 
of that class by I'eason of 47,000 families and 35,000 
families ocenpying those 20,000 houses, and patting 
them into the third and fourth class of accommodation 1 
— I should tiimk that is a natural inference as you 
put it. I would like to go into it more closely thim 
that, but I think you are correct. 

Adjourned for a abort time. 

r.ifTii;ul- 3890. (Chaimuni.) You have put in a number of 
tujv,gia«i- tables in connection with land and agrioultural 
c^'iSttoa statistics, chiefly in connection with the latter. Will 
yon take 1841 os your starting point, and state 
whether the area under cultivation has increased or 
diminished 1 — Here is a table (kandhtg in TabU 
VII.) I may mention that it extends to the year 
1891. It was compiled for each census period, and I 
have put in, so far as is known, the land ^nres that 
came in to the middle of 1894. I have not put them 
in there, but I can add them afterwords, if desired. 

3891. Will yon ^ve us the salient points] — ^This 
table is headed *' Division of land,” it contains land 
under crops, woods and plantations, barren moimtain 
land ; bog and marsh, waste land, dm. — that is 
including towns and otiier places not used for agri- 



eultuml purposes. I have here an abstract of wljat Dr, r, ip 
it contains, - ‘the amount of land in use for aaricultnral 
jmvposes in Ireland has increased in the fifty years “Detiast 
covered tberoby. In tlie year 1841, uncording to the CimsUUv 
C ensus report for that year, the waste lands of Ireland 
amounted to 0,489,971 statute acres. In tlic year 
1891 tho amount was only 4,904,755 acres; or, in 
otlier words, 1,585,316 acres, or 7'S per' cent, of the 
whole surmce of Irehmd bad been rocljiimed in fifty 
years. It will be observed fi-om the table that the 
decre.ase of wsista laud between 1841 and 1851 wju 
1,073,032 aci-es ; between 1851 and 1861 it was 
838,223 acres; and between 1861 aiul 1871 it was 
277,050 aci'cs, or C'O per cent, oi waste land, ami 1'4 
per cent, of tlie area of Ireland. Between 187 1 and 
1881 an apjwrent increase of 418,210 acres took place; 
and between 1881 and 1891, there would appear from 
the table to have been an increase of 175,504 acres" 

(that is 0'80 per cent of the total area of Irelajid). 

Tlie conclusion natiu-ally to be derived from that was 
that there was a decrease of the land in use. A mora 
detailed examination however shows that up to the 
year 1876 there was a general decrease of wnstebnds, 
and from 1876 up to the present the reuirns apparently 
point to a steady increase of waste lands. I have it 
ail printed here, but the fact is, to bo short about’ the 
matter, there was not sufficient core observed in 
lucking out waste in cases of holdings where there 
were parts of waste milled up with good nsabis land, 
and there were more strict instructions givim to the 
enumerators to carefully pick out all the waste pieces 
from the other parts. The result of that increased 
accuracy was to give au apparent increase of waste. 

The increase, however, is a very small thing, only 0'86 
per cent, in the 10 yeai'S 1881-91. The first figures 
are taken fiom. the census, and the rest from the agri- 
cuUurul statistics. Another point is that if cattle 
increase in a given area to a couaidei-able extent, 
the cuttle are put on land which may not have been 
used for some years, and that land woold then be 
included as pasture and used land ; whereas, if the 
cattle were off it, it is of such inferior quality tliat 
the enumerator would put it down as waste. That 
accounts for a good deal of variation, and testing 
it by a number of cases, we found that in a 
good many cases where there was a deci'easo of 
waste land it was accounted for by the fact that cattle 
were turned upon it. The amount of the variation is 
slight, and is not of much consequence ; hut it looks 
as if there was a dacre^e in the use of the land, 
whereas It is not really so. 

2893. Dividing theo^regate figures between till:^ 
and pasture, what bos been the movement during the 
last titty years] — The tendency is to the increase of 
pasb'ore and diminution of tillage. 

2893. (dir. iSszlon.) How is it yon have not got the 
crops and grass divid^ in 1841, ss you have in the 
suh^,uent periods] — It was not done. The returns 
were not m^e np in that way. Of course that was 
not done as an annual business then ; it was taken at 
the census, and the crops were not taken at all on 
that occasion. 

2894. ipkairman.) Can yon state since 1841, in 
periods of ten years, how the aoreoga of cultivation, 
pasture, and tillage together eomparw with the popu- 
lation per head] — Yea. I have a table here in which 
I have got the oensus from 1811 to 1891, and the 
populations of towns of 10,000 inhahitants and 
upwards. Taking those from the total population of 
the coimtry 1 get a balance, and I have then here the 
acrec^ per head of the total population. Then 1 have 
acreage of arable and pasture landpei' population, and 
I have the average acreage of arable and pasture land 
per person of the rural population. 

2895. What is the outwme of that] — ^The average 
acreage per person of the whole population in 1641 
wsfl 2'5 ; in 1351, 3'2 ; iu 1861, 3-0 ; in 1871, 3'8 ; 
in 1881, 4; in 1891, 4-5. 

2896. T^t shows a progressive improvement, doe) 
it not! — ^It shows an increase of acreage per head of 
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the population, but then I rome to compare it Tvitli four periods — 1851-1855, 1866-1870, 1881-1885. Di-7.tr 



• the acreage to rural population — tiiat is, witliont the 

7Dee.tS9». totvns of 10,000 inhabitants. 

ciiSBifici- 2897. (^fr. Sexton.) What table is thatl — Table 
“Facts and Figures.” It is all in the 
same table, but I think that is tlie answer to the 
Chairman’s question. 

2898. Before you leave Tabic VII. of “Facts and 
Figures,” I notice that between 1861 and 1891 the land 
under crops fell by just a million acres, and in the 
same period — thirty yeare — the land used in grass 
inci’eased by 700,000 acres, leaving 300,000 acres to 
he accounted for, which seem to have gone to w;iste 1 
— That is the poiut wliich T -was explaining. It 
did not go to waste, all of it; about half of it 
was dealt with in the -way I was meutioniiig. There 
were towns, roads, railways, and various things made 
in that time which took a great deal out of it. 'I'hcre 
are a gresit many things to be taken into consideration 
besides waste ; but, according to the figures apjiearing 
on the face of the table, the waste has increased, and 
I pointed out that the apparent increase was only 0-8 
per cent. 

2899. (Z7tc O’ConoT Don.) The .apparent inci’easc 
of waste 1 — Yes ; hut I also explained how that came 
about — -that some years ago a more oai’eful instruction 
was issued to the enumerators, 

2900. (Chairman.) Then you -will pub in those 
figures and tables'! — Yos. 

2901. Have we got before us tables, not per bead, 
but actual table.? of the comparative tillage 1 — 1 think 
Table VII. is the one which you mean. 

2902. (2'he O'Conor Don.) That is exactly the same 
as in yourpamphletl — Tb is; but I would like to add 
to that, if the Commission -wish, some figures. I have 
the figure for 1894. For 1894 the crops are 4,937,179 
acres ; gross, 10,20.'5,107 ; woods and jdantations, 
311,224 ; barren mountain land, bog and waste land, 
roads, &e., and towns, 4,879,834 ; total, 20,333,344. 

2903. (ifr. >yea:fo«). Showing a little less waste, a 
good deal less gross, unci something moi’e of ci-ops 1 — 
Yes. There is on increase of crops that I was not 
able to give you before, because tliey are the agricr.l- 
tuval statistics of the present year' and were not 
checked. 

2904. (Chairman.) That compares this yeai- with 
last year, docs it? — That compai-e.? tliis year witi> 
1891. Of course, if you wish for it year by year, it 
can be given. 

2905. (Sir David Barbour.) Might I ask if the in- 
crease in the waste land which took jdace between 
certain periods took place iu one year or was spread 
over several years 1 — It was spread over sever.il 
years. 

2906. But if the enumerators were more strict did 
that strictness take some years to develop 1 — It did. 
I may tell you wlienever you start anything new of 
this kind it takes several years to develop it. 

2907. (Clutirman.) You con put the figures m for 
the years between 1891 and 1S94, can you? — Yes, 1 
■will do so. 

2908. (Mr. Sexton.) For the first time since the 
beginning there is now a falling off in the grass, I 
notice ? — I -wish to point out that these figui-os have 
not been fully checked as yet. 

2909. As you give them what I say is the result, 
is it not? — Yes, as regards the yeai-s given in Table 
VII. 

2910. For the fii-st time since you began to enume- 
rate there is a falling off in the grass, is there not? — 
TJiat is comparing those particular’ pei’iods, but there 
are other intermediate years whei’e variations have 
taken place. 

Tttlne«o( 2911. (Chairman^ Then going to values can you 
give ns any particular's as to the values of crops and 
the values of live stock. I think yon have got the 
statistics in groups of five years, have you not ? — 
That contained in the pr-inted statement which has 
been drculated. 

2912, I should like yon to give the figures for the 
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1889-1893 1 — The four periods are 1851-1865, 186C- 

1870, 1384^1888, and 1889-1893. The value of the 
ci-ops for the first period were 58,537,0001. ; for the Values ot 
second period 45,365,0007. ; for the third period 
3fi, 752, 0007.; and for the fourth period 34,643,0007. 

That is a decrease on the estimated value. 

2913 Are those market values ? — ^They are market 
values, as nearly as can possibly be ascertained. 

2914. (Mr. Sexton.) Are these the values of the 
total crops without any deduction whatever 1 — "With- 
out any deduction whatever. The stock is 39,348,0007. 
for the first period ; 59,630,0007. for the second ; 
55,827,0007. for the third ; and 54,312,0007. for the- 
fourth. Tlie totals are — 97,885,0007. for the fii'st 
period; 104,995,0007. for tlie second; 91,579,0007. for 
the thiKl ; and 88,955,0007. for tlie fourth. 

2915. (Cluiirmam) Of course these periods are not 
consecutive. Can you say whether they are fair 
samples? — I believe them to he fair samples. 

2916. How did you take them? — -The way T 
took them was tliia ; In writiug the pamphlet I 
have handed in — -which -wus an address to the 
Stivtistical Society — I say, iu the firat place, it is 
a speculative intiuiry and not like the things’ 
which wo have been dealing -with up to tlic- 
l>resent, wliich are absolute facts. This to a certain- 
extent consists of estimates and values which I be- 
lieve to be a.s near la I can give, but may nob be - 
absolutely accurate. Then the i-eason why the first . 
threo periods are taken is this : — At the time I read 
this paper I had tliirty-eight years to go upon, aud I 
divided that as nearly as I could into five year 
periods. I took the fii-st, the Last, and the. middle 
pei'iod without any reference to any special circum- 
stance connected with them. Befoi-e I took the 
periods I had all the five year periods that I could 
make out put together and averages struck for each \ 
of them, and I selected by that rule, taking the first, 
the last, and the middle of those periods in that way, 

so that there is no choice made in any of the periods. 

2917. Do you think that that aSords a fair idea of 
the movement during those years? — I think so. Of 
course in 1851 -55 there -w.as the Crimean -war, and some 
of the prices might have been high. The sixties were 
good years — some of the yeai-s between 1860 and 1870 
were rather favourable yeara for agriculture — that is 
a tolerably good period. Of courae the last period we 
come to -was when depression was extending, and the 
fourth period I have given, because it was the Last I 
could make up before the sitting of this Commission. 

2918. The result of the table "would be that whilst 
the total value of the crops of Ireland has deci'eased by 
about 24,000,0007. per annum during the last forty 
years, the total value of live stock has increased by 
about 15,000,0007. per annum? — Yes, that is so. 

2919. So that the total value of the agricultural 
-wealth of Li-eland, crops and stock together, has been, 
roundly speaking, in the quinquennial period 1889- 
1893 (the last which we have discussed), 9,000,0007. 
less tlian it was in the period 1851-1855, 16,000,0007.. 
less than in 1866-1870, and over 2,000,0007. less than- 
i-Q the period 1884- 1B88 ? — Tes, I think those are the 
figures. 

2920. I asked you before whether these were tie- 
market values. Can you give us any information as. 
to precisely how they were arrived at? — The way in 
"whicli I proceeded was this : — ascertained the average- 
annual amount of agricultui'al produce and live stock 
in Ireland during each of the.se five years periods. 

2921. (ilfr. Sexton.) How did you ascertain that ?- 
— From the agricultural statistics. 

2922. I want to know how much is actual and how- 
much is speculative — you took the actual crop of each 
yeai', added it up and divided it into five, did you ? — 

Tes. I took the prices published in Purdon’s 
Almanack. I have here Purdon’s prices for a m-unber 
of years. I have not got them up to the last year, 
but that is the main st^dard I have taken in m^ng 
these calculations. Purdon’s Almanack is a '-well' 
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known publicatioo, auJ Ls l>eHeve(J to be vetj carefullj 
coiU[>iIe<l. 

2‘j 23. When tUe price of a crop or head oflive stock 
varieil in the same year from time to time, how did 
you anive at the avenigf! of the year ? — I toot Purdon’s 
averages. 

2&’2'4. Docs be give a yearly average? — He gives a 
yearly average of the highest aud lowest prices. He 
publishes them from week to week iu the Farnur’s 
Gasette, aud they are generally believed to l>e the best 
prices that can bo got — we cannot go very much 
behind then.. 

2925. (Lord Welb>/.} Do you take a mean price? 
— I take a mean price between highest aud lowest. 

292C. (CAflirnm?*,) An arithmetical mean price 
witliout reference to the qi^ titles ? — Yes. 

2927. (Lord Wtlby.) For instance supposing for 
nine montlis there had been a low price and the i'e> 
maining three a higli price, the mean would hardly 
represent a real mean, would it? — You ai‘e correct in 
a certain sense, but I take Furdon's average highest 
and lowest prices and find a mean between those 
myself. Yon see Furdon does not give the mean. 

2926. (J/r. Sexlon.) If the price at the time of year 
when crops and stock are commonly sold, happened to 
be consirlerably lower than the price at a time of year 
when they ace not much sold, tlie effect would be to 
some extent misleading, would it not ? — Ho doubt, it 
would ; but that I leave to the experts. I do not 
deal with the market prices myself ; 1 take them as I 
get them. 

2929. (CAairman.) You do not think that the 
figures require material correction, and that they ore 
not among the many fallacies that one is liable to t 
— ^Xhis is a mean of prices without reference to 
variations, but the way in which you, os it were, 
counteract any fallacy in making a compm.ison is, tliat 
that variation or that error if you may so call it, 
would be just the same in one year as another. It is 
not likely that the error w'ould be greater at one time 
than another, so that for the comparative purposes it 
is practically correct. 

2930. It is sound for the purposes of comparlsoti 
though not absolutely correct for the purposes of quan- 
tity?— Quite so. I have told the Commission, you know, 
that 1 look upon this as rather a speculative inquiry, 

2931. (Mr. Suton.) The quantities may be said to 
be actual though the prices ore average?— Yes, the 
quantities of the yield of the crops ora absolute. 

2932. (Tfte O’Conor Don,) How do you average 
the price of stock amongst the different classes of one 
year old, two yean old, milch cows, and so on? — I con- 
sulted salesmasters and others as to the ratio which 
should be given between tbum. I got opinions from 
various people. 

2933. You do not know the principle upon which 
that ratio is based, do you ? — Ho, I have carefully let 
that be done by persons who understand it. I do not 
profess to understand that. 

2934. (Chairman.) Do you know that in England 
and elsewhere there have been great conti'ovcrsics os 
to the value of this class of statistics? — 1 know that. 

2935. And that Ireland has had the reputation of 
having better statistics, particularly of this class, than 
we have in Great Britain. Do you adopt that sugges- 
tion? — Which class do you mean? I do not know that 
in tlie question of prices and that sort of thing we are 
better offl 

293G. I mean as to agricultural statistics generally? 
— I think so, but that is because we have been 
working at them longer. 

2937. Then you would on the whole give faitii to 
these figures, would you ? — Ob yes, the agricultural 
statistics figures certainly. 

2938. It is notorious that the English agricultural 
statistics ate open to a good deal of contnivmrsy? — 
They are collected on a totaUy different principle. 
In the case of the statistics in Ireland the enumerator 
goes to the people themselves, and if there is an error 
it is made by the individual. In Eugland a man 



writes out a return, posts it to tlie Inland Hevenue 
officer, and a great many do not make returns at all, 
you hare to estimate those. 

2939. Do yon not collect them in Ii'claud through 
the Coustabularyl — Yes, the constable goes to the 
indiridtiitl and usks him “ How much of this, that and 
“the other have you got?" — aud os a rule tlie constable 
knows pretty weU tlje person he is dealmg mth. They 
are all know*n personally to him, auil he would enter 
itito conversntion with a man. and ask him “Are you 
“ quite sure of this, and quite sure of that?” and there 
is no reason to believe that there is any attempt made 
on a large scale to deceive iu this matter. This is a 
matter in which the public do uot look on the [lolicc- 
man ns a policeman at all ; under tliose circumstances 
they look upon him in a very friendly light. 

2940. (C/iairman.) They look upon him as a statis- 
tician. do they ? — From the iuquii-ies I have made I 
find that the number of people who object to give 
information to policoraeu on questions of that sort are 
very few indeed- There are a fow turn up every 
year aud those people generally speaking send in their 
figures direct to the office. The constable re|>ort3 that 
those gentlemen do not wish to give any information 
to him, gives their addresses ■, a private letter is sent 
to them, and they almost invariably send the infor- 
mation to me. l^ere is no general objection to it. 

2041, As lutween values and quantities do you 
consider the decline after the 1870 period is due to 
the decline in prices or the decline in quantities or to 
both causes combined? — 1 do not understand the 
question. 

3942. The fall in quantity is from 104,000,0001. in 
the period 18CI3-1S70 to 88,00O,000A in the period 
1889-1893. Is that chiefly quantities or prices or 
both ? — That is value — that is prices. Of course, in 
tbo question of tillage products you have both elements. 
Tillage products are decreasing, and their price is 
decreasing too. 

2943. But taking the aggregate figures of crops and 
stock whore you have a fail of 16,000,0001. between 
the 1870 period and the 1893 period, do you consider 
that is mainly due to fall in price or to fall in quantity ? 
— To fall in price. 

2944. (Mr. Seojton.) It appears in the cose of the 
crops to be due to both causes ? — In the case of crops 
it is due to both causes certainly. 

2945. But in the case nf stock there is rather an 
increase neutralised by a fall in price ? — There is an 
inci'ease in stock. 

2946. Rather neutralised by fall in price? — ^Yes. 

2947. There is one question I should like to ask 
yon about Table C. The crops in the quinquennial 
period being the crops of that period and nothing else 
it is evident that the value in each column is a dis- 
tinct matter from the value in another column, hut in 
the case of the stock you value in each year the total 
stock then existing. Is it not obvious that a part, 
and probably a substantial part, of the value of the 
stock therefore overlaps from one period into the 
other and is repeated 1 — Of course, there would be a 
balance carried from the last two years of one period 
into the other, but that is not exactly carrying over 
the balance. The question of the amount sold is dealt 
with further on in this paper. 

2948. But in this lino of four figures of stock each 
of the thi'ee figures that come the first would 
include some portion of the value of the preceding 
figure, would it .not ? — Certainly ; bat then it woxdd 
have something at the end that would hdoag to it, you 
see. There is a balance carried from one to the o^er 
— you are qmte correct. 

2949. (C/iairman.) You have compared also these 
values with the pop^tion at various periods, and I 
think you have worked out a table, have you not? — 
That is a table in the printed memorandum I have 
put in. The value of crops per head of the population 
for 1851-1855, the first period, would be 9*4432. ; for 
1866-70, 8*2992. j for 1884-1888, 7-3182. : for 1889- 
1893, 7-4002. 
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T. n'. 2950. And tLe stock t — Tl«e stock would be 0-347i 

f„j. tbe firet period j 10*9092. for tbc second ; 11*4192. 
: 0 «eiS!U. for the third; and 11*62. for the fourth. Combined 
viiSpcr that would Iw 15*7902. for the first; 19-2082. for the 
uiflofT second; 18*7322. for the third ; and 192. for the 
fourth — the last two ai-e very mucli the same. 

2961. What conclusion do you dv.aw from the 
figiires for those four jjeriods 1 — Tho conclusion to bo 
derived from them is^ of 0001 * 30 , that during the last of 
tho four periods the average per head of tlie agri- 
cultural community must be so much higher per annum 
than it was before, in the ratio of 19 to 15. 

2952. That is a very i-emarkable result, is it notl — 
Yes, but of course it depends on the diminution of 
population. 

2953. {T/te O'Conor Don.) Is there any real in- 
crease in the wealth of the iicople per head. I see here 
you state that although the aggregate value of live stock 
and so on has diminished, the ogi-iculturists them- 
selves as a cla&s were individually better off In the 
second than in the first period — is it true that any 
one was individually better off. The way to test it 
is this : supposing, instead of this decrease in the 
population there bad been an increase — say, for 
instance, duo to increase of manufactures — ^in that 
case thetablcs would turn the other -way! — They would. 

2954. And would show that the agricultural 
population was worse off, would tliey notl — An 
increase of manufacturing industries and on increase 
of population employed in industry would network 
in that way. 

2954a. But this comparison I understand is 
made with the whole population of the couutry, is it 
notl — Yes, this one is. 

2056. If instead of the whole population of the 
country having diminished, the whole population of 
the country had increased, through, as I suggest, the 
establishment of manufactories, do you mean to say 
that the agricultural closa would bo worse off on 
account of that 1 — No. 

2966. You state here that they are better off 
in consequence of the diminution of the population 1 — 
Of course we know that the iiroduca of the agri- 
oultural class is not the ])roduce of towns. 

2967. (^iV David Barhov.r.) Might I ask if you 
could distribute the agricultural weolUi over the 
agricultural population per beadl — I have done it in 
one of the tables I have handed in. 

<x-.np»- 2958. {Mr. Sexion.) I do not think yon have yet 

said whether your functions in regard to the Census 
include any computation of the total number of people 
in Ireland who are engaged in or depend^t on 
agricultural or pastoral pursuits, have you! — Oh, yes. 

2969. What is -tlie number 1-— 199 per 1,000 of all 
tho population are engaged in agriculture. 

2960. (C/taimon.) Practically a fifth? — A fifth of 
the population — ^yes. 

2961. {Sir David Barbour.) For what year may I 
ask ? — That is from the 1891 Census. 

2962. {Tho O'Conor Don.) A fifth of the population, 
is that all ? — Yes, that is employed. 

2968. {Mr. Sexion.) Men ? — ^And women, if 
^umed as agricultural labourers. For instance that 
includes formers, i^riculhiral labourers, herds, and all 
persons employed in agriculture. 

2964. {Chairman.) And their children'? — No. 

2965. (Ifr. Seaton.) I asked if you had made a 
computation of how many of the 4,600,000 individuals 
in^ the country are dependent on agricultural pur- 
suita Mr. Giflen took it at 3,000,000 in 1886, but 
I sirppose his information would not bo precise? — 

I will answer tho question to-morrow. I think it is 
3, *200, 000, but I do not like to make a guess. 

2966. {Chairman^) When you speak of people 
engaged in agriculture, do you include both landlords 

aSff occupiers 1 — I include in the agricultural com- 

munity all persora who are dependent on the land for 
their subsistence — landlords, tenants, labourers, and all. 

2967. In dealing with the produce you take it in 
the aggregate only. Do you give any consideration 



as to how much goes to the farmer himself and how P'- T. n*. 

much goes to the large proprietor, the laudloi*d ? 

1 have not gone into that. ’ tDti-.JSM. 

2968. You have never computed that at all? — No. EiJtnbn- 

2969. Of course it is of very great importance in A^"itur- 

mukingtlie calculation of wh.at the IrLsh produce is? ^ prouu 

Perhaps I am not correct in saying that I never went 

into that. I did go into it. 

2970. Have you made an estimate 1 — I have here 
a paper upon that question which was prepared at the 
request of Sir Rob^ Hamilton when he was Under 
Secretary for Ireland. 

2971. Will you pve the salient points in it? — This 
is not for the individual agriculturist. He asked mo 
whether I could give an estimate of the income of 
Irish agriculturists as well jis landlords— I remember 
that was the way the question was put. I set to at 
that time to collect, from all sources I possibly could, 
information, and a gentleman who was at I hat time 
in my office, but who is now, unfortunately, dead, 
collected information from all kindsof traders supplying 
agricultural machinery, supplying seeds and various 
things, and the result was that, treating Ireland as a 
whole, tho value of the whole Irish agricultural produce 
in 1885 was 29,873,89 82. 

2972. (ifr. Sexion.) Stocks and all? — No; crops 
only. 

2973. {Sir David Barbour.) Is that the gross value 
or the net value 1— That is the gross value, without 
the various deductions made. 

2974. {Mr. Sextoni) Will yon say what the deduc- 

tions were specifically — under what heads? — Seed is 
put down as 2,000,0002.; oil-cake, moise, dia., for 
feeding purpose, 1,108,0002. ; artificial manures 
400,0002. ; agricultural implements, 250,0002 ; ve- 
hicles and harness, 500,0002. ; hay for use of horses 
and cattle, 6,000,0002. ; turnips, 1,700,0002. ; man- 
golds, 375,0002. , oats for horees, , 3,000,00021 

that makes 15,333,0002.; lalxinr, 8,200,0002.; rent, 

11.000. 0002. — that was putting it down on the valua- 
tion of the rural districts of Ireland. That totalled 
to 34,533,0002. 

2975. Deducted from a gross of what? The 

29.000. 0002. is crops, and it assumes the crops were 
sold off in the year. 

2976. Gross crops? — ^Yes. Then the estimated 
value of the live stiwk sold of all kinds for that year 
was 16,797,0002 

2977. (The O'Conor Don.) That includes sheep, 
pigs, and everything else? — Fes. 

2978. {Mr. Sexlofi.) That makes a total produce of 
what ? — Perhaps it will be best for mo to read it os it 
stands. “The estimated gross value of the crops 
grown in Ireland in the year 1885 is 29,873,8982. ; 
the value of milk and its products is token as 
14,174,8102.; that of the wool clip as 320,7452. ; and 
of the eggs os 656,2502. The sum obtained for the 
live stock sold is estimatedas 16,797,7591 The total 
value of the crops and of the live stock disposed of 
during tiis year would, upon this calculation, amount 
to 61,823,4622. The cost of production may be classed 
under three heads — (a) seed, artificial manure, food 
for lire stock, and wear and tear of vehicles and imple- 
ments ; (b) labour ; ( 0 ) rent and taxes. The estimated 
expenses under those heads are — (a) 15,333,0002.; 

(6) 8,200,0002.; (c) 11,000,0002.; total, 34,633,0002. 

Deducting this sum from the voluo of tho crops and 
live stock as given above, the net income of the agri- 
culturists of Xraland for the year would appear to have 
been 27,290,4622.’’ 

2979. (Caiman.) As against how much going 
to the landlord? — I have put down the rent as 

11.000. 0002.; and patting down the rent at 11,000,0002. 
would mean, if a man ow7u:d his own land, he would * 
have to allow so much for his rent. 

2980. Can you make any calculation nearer than 
that? — I do notknow that I can. Of course this was 
before the Land Acts ; but this is really an illustration 
of how a thing of that sort might be dono, but, like 
the other paper, it is speculative. 
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Br. 2981. (Sir David Barbour.) You say tlje income 

— ' of tlie agriculturist is so much, and that does not 
7Dei;.i89i. include rental, I uaJerstiiiid, because the rent has 
DiBtribu- been taken offl — It does not. 

VgSvul- 2983. It does not include labourers } — No. It has 

iuTal treated Ireland as a farm nmier one farmer. 

^ 29S3. That is the profit of the farmers'! — Yes. 

2984. Their income? — Yes; that is treating Ireland 
os one ferm under one farn)er. 

2985. Tliat is 27,000,000?. for the farmers, and you 
allow 11,000,000/., I think, for the landlords? — There 
is 11.000,000/. put down as rent. 

2986. That is alb'-ving it to the landlords 1 — Not 
necess.irily. For instance, say you -were to call the 
rent 11,000.000/. Now there are a certain axrmber 
of pople Ti-ho have bought their farm.s ; their rent 
would be put down, it -n-ould be so much interest on 
the money sunk in the purchase. 

29S7. The total of that is the 03,000,000/., the 
farmers' profits and the lanJlonls’ profits, or rent is it 
not? — Of course, if there is 11,000,000/. paid in as 
rent, vou liave to add ir to the 27,000,000/. 

2938. And the lalmur is how much ? — 8,200,000/. 

2989. Then that makes 46,000,000/. altogether, 
roughly 1 — Ves. 

2990. And that agrees pretty 'well with Mi'. Giffen’s 
estimate. He says from 40,000,000/. to 45,000,000/.?— 
Quite so. 

2991. (^fr. Sexton). Of course the people who have 
bought their farms under the Pm'cha.se Acts since 
1870 are paying their amounts to the State, and that 
would stand in the form of rent?— Yes, and it would 
corue to the same thing ; hut it is another of these 
experimental things. 

2902. (Chairman). We receive that as a very con- 
jectural estimate?— Yea, it is, very. Thesuhstance of 
this paper was published in some of the newspapers 
at the time. 

2993. I should like to ask some questions about the 
potato crop. Is the potato much less staple in Ireland 
than it used to be? — X think so; I tliiuk they are 
eating other things. 

FooO of the 2994. Have you any reason to think that the small 
v«orjic. fanner in Ireland consumes more or less of Lis own 
produce than formerly ? — The small farmer? 

2993. The producer generally? — The producer, 
generally, I should say, consumes less, because there 
are very few people, 1 should think, comparatively 
speaking, who eat their own meat, for instance. The 
consumption of things in that way has probably dimi- 
nished, but I am not sure. 

2996. Should you say there was a smaller amount 
eaten by the farmer nowadays than there was forty 
years ago 1 — I think it is very likely there is. For 
instance, it was the praciice of a fanuev in former 
days to send his grain to a mill and have it ground, 
and then eat it. Now he buys it at a shop. Milling 
as a trade has gone down. 

2997. I suppose there is a decided increase in the 
quantity of meat eaten from*a fai-m ? — I do not think 
in -those days they ate much meat at all. 

2998. (ifi*. Sexton.) They never did in Ireland, I 
think 1 — Practically they did not 

2999. (Chairman.) They do now, do they not? — 
There is more meat consumed in Ireland than there 
used to be, no doubt, 

3000. (J/r. Sexton.) Does the farmer in Ireland, 
except those of a very limited class, consume meat or 
butter to any extent — small farmers? — I think they 
consume very little; I cannot say. 

3001. They even sell the milk, do they not ? — No, 
I do not think they do. T found on going through 
the countiy myself that a great quantity of milk was 

• consumed. In Donegal the other day I was enquiring 
about it. There their habits Lave considerably tdtered, 
and I found many of the people I spoke to there, who 
were well-to-do small people, who were weavers ^aa 
well as fanners, stating that they Lved altogether 
almost on milk, bread, and potatoes ; that they con- 
sumed a great deal of bread and porridge. 



3002. (Chairman.) You know the opposite is the r. w. 
tendency in Gre.at IJritido, namely, to send awiiy a 

great deal more of the milk and to use much less at 
home, do you not? — 1 know. Foodoruis 

3003. And that tendency is not found iu Ireland? 

— I do not tluuk so. 

3004. (J/r. Se.rion.) Do you not think what you 
say al>out Donegal would be explained by the ciicum- 
sbince that the houses there are so bad tliab people 
cannot make butter for want of accommodation? — 

It is not a dairy country, except in East Donegirl. 

3005. But where the small farmer has facility for 
making butter, does he consume the milk ? — I do not 
think be docs in the South, and where there is a fine 
daily country I should say he iloes not ; he makes the 
butter and sella it. 

300C. (Zoref Ii>//'y.) You were saying that the Pout» 
farmers were not so dejiendent o-s they used to be on 
potatoes. In some of your statistics in Part 2 you 
give the extent under crops in statute acres in each 
year, Looking down the column of figures, I see that 
in 1849 there are 719,000 acres under potatoes, and 
in 1850, 875,000 .acres, Then coming doavu to later 
years, iu ISSS I see 804,000 ; in 1889, 787,000 ; and 
in 1800, 781,000 ; so that there is no very great dif- 
ference in the acreage under potatoes in the extremes 
of tlie two periods ? — Yes, hut there is a great drop 
from the time prior to the famine. 

3007. llie figures .ore not given for that period. 

There is a cni-ious figure here in 1847 of 284,000 
acres with the enormous produce of seven tons per 
acre ?— I do not liclieve iu that produce. 

3008. I drop that out, and I want to ask you in 
regard to those figiii'es which more or less run toge- 
ther. If the famer cultivates very nearly as niajiy 
acres as formerly and consumes less, I suppose he sells 
more in the market towns?— Probably he does, but I 
am not quite sime. 

3009. The number of acres under potatoes runs 
very much the same in the years from 1849 to 1853 
as they have done of late? — But then potatoes at that 
time were a complete failura 

3010. Do-wnto 1853 or 1854? — They had not re- 
covered from the famine at that time. If you look at 
the jwtato acreage in the intermediate periods you will 
see it rose very much. 

3011. Buttliepointlwant topnt toyouis this: From 
your Summary of Statistics, Part 2 of the table in Book 
I., it appears that the farmer now keeps very nearly — 

I do not say exactly — the same number of acres under 
potatoes us he did, but he does not use so many 
potatoes for his own consumption and that of his 
family. How do you account, then, for tlie fact of his 
ha-ving so mucli under potatoes ? I suppose tlie only 
way you have of accounting for it is ^at he has a 
larger sale in towns ? — I suppose so. 

3012. (Jfr. Sexton.) But taking together the fall in 
yield and tlie acreage, you see 284,000 acres in 1847, 
which yielded seven tons an acre?— I do not believe 
that it yielded seven tons an acre. 

3013. Now we have 781,000 acres at two tons an 
acre ? — Quite so. 

3014. (Zord TTe/Jy.) But the average per acre is 
about three and a-half tons ? — I believe that six or 
seven tons to be apocryphal altogether. 

3015. (The O'Conor Don.) As an average? — Yes. j 

3016. Of coui-se a particular portion may have 
yielded that ? — Tea, but that was not the yield of 
potatoes in Deland at any time, I should think. 

3017. (CAairman.) What classes in Ireland do you Iocii!e«« 
consider that the loss caused by depreciation of prices 
chiefly falls upon? — On the agricultural class: of 
course the consumer is better oQ*. 

3018. (J/r. Sexton.) On the farmer? — Onthefanner. 

3019. (C7Aatmton.) On the occupier expressly? — 

With a very small man who consumes altogether his 
own produce, or nearly altogether his o-wn produce, 
market prices are of no consequence. 

3020. It depends on whether the rent is produced, 
does it not? It may fall mainly on the owner? — I 
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]>•. T. IT. am afraid I do not understand your point. I umlcr- 
jou to ask upon ■whom the loss fell ; it foils of 
jDft:. iS94. cojirse on the farmer, on the ogriculturnl community 
ln, idono« at large. 

3021. But -would yon include in the agricultural 
community, the landlord, where there is a landlord ? 
— Yes, and of course the landlord has lost bis rent if 
it Ls reduced. 

3022. Looking at the table which you have given 
us of the fall of produce mainly in prices, how much 
of that do you think has fallen upon the occupier, and 
how much on the landlord! — I could not tell you. 

3023. You cannot make an estimate at all 1 — Of 
course the rents have beeu reduced. 

3024. (Mr. SfxtOJi.) Your table 1 in the printed 
statemeul laid before us shows that between 1851 and 
1893 the fail in the value of crojis was 24,000,000/. 
a year, and that that was only neutralised to the ex- 
tent of 15,000,000/. by the increase of stock, leaving 
a net annual loas of 9,000,000/. Now we know as a 
matter of record that the rents have only been reduced 
by 1,250,000/. ! — Yes, if you include all the stock, not 
the portion disposed during the year. 

Bijwnrt 3025. (CAa-trman.) That is the figure I wanteil. 
liverfo- Can you give us any figures as to the amount and 
value of tlio classes of live stock e.xporteil from Ire- 
land to Great Britain ! — Yes, I have taken three 
important items — Cattle, sheep, and pigs. In 1893 
the number of cattle expoj-ted was Q43,3G2; the pigs, 
456,571, and the sheep, 705,299. The values put upon 
those by an experience salesmoster in Dublin were : 
—Cattle, 6,111,939/.; pigs, 1,369,713/.; sheep, 
1,234,273/. Total, 8,715,925/. 

3026. For what year was this! — Last year, 1893. 
The values arc 9/. 10s. ; 3/., and 35s. I may mention 
that the gentleman who made this estimate says there 
is a certain number — not a very large number — of 
those pigs which he thinks might have reduced the 
averege somewliat below the 3L He told me of a 
circumstance I never knew before, that there are a 
certain number of the smaller make of pigs that go to 
London, and not to any other part of England, which 
weigh less than tlio average pig, and he thinks he 
might have put that figure a little too high. 

3027. The total is Low many millions ! — ^The total, 
according to that, is 8,715,925/. 

3028. Do you think that is a fair estimate! — 7 think 
it is a Mr estimate, subject to that slight qualification. 

3029. (Mr. Sexton.) What proportion does that 
bear to the total of these animals sold or consumed 
within the year ! What is the total of cattle, pigs, 
and sheep sold or consumed within the yeoi' ! — I can- 
not gi-ve yon that for last year. 

3030. Can you give it for any year! — No, I could 
not, except as to the year referred to ; it is not put in 
that way at all, so that the things are not comparable 
with one another. 

3031. Can you give ns any figui-es which would 
show us what proportion the export from Ireland bore 
in any year to the total consutn^ and sold 1 — No, I 
could not do that ; I should have to get it taken out 
specially. 

3032. Because the amount of export seems to me 
to go far to negative any presumption that the meat 
is consumed by the producer to any extent ! — I do not 
think it is consumed to any very great extent. I -wish 
to explain that the reason I took those three items 
was that they might be compared with the item which 
1 know of occurring 90 yearn ago — that is tlie number 
of cattle exported for the year ending the 5th 
January, 1804, was 28,522, and the value 276,663/ ; 
the pigs 12,976 and the value 85,684/. ; the sheep 
7,482, and the value 18,093/. The total v^ue of that 
•was only 32.5,440/. In tables of export, which are 
very interesting tables, in Nowenham’s Ireland, which 
might be very interesting to the Commission, the 
exports of Ireland are divided into what he terms the 
products of land and the products of labour. He does 
nnt admit the word "labour" as applied to land at all. 
These are collected from returns of that date. 



3033. (Mr. Sexton.) I suppose by "JaboJir” he Dr.T.tr. 
meant manufacture ! — Yes. He gave the total value 

of the products of land exported from Ireland, at 
4,252,284/. 7s. 8(/. ; and the products of labour at Exportof 
3.949,038/. 4s. 4£/. ; the total value being 8,201,000/. 

'rhe total value of all the eximrts of Ireland for that 
time was 8,241,487/. 

3034. (Chnirmnn.) Wliat concltuton do you draw 
from that! — Tb.'ititis something less than the value 
of all the cattle Inst year, The cattle exports last year 
are more value timn the whole exjrorts ol Ireland ninety 
ycara ago. 

3035. The whole of the export trade of Ireland — 
not to Great Britain only ?— Practically nil these 
cattle go to Great Britain. 

3036. (Lord Welby.) It was less than the value of 
cattle exported last year f— Yes, less than the value of 
cattle exported last year by 474,0OO/. 

3037. (C'/jaimma.) You eounecttlie decline of popu- nrciiiiBof 
lation to a certain extent -with the change from tillage 

to ]insture, but from which cause you have not told us. 

Has it produced a decline in the population or is it 
the result of a decline in the population! — Of course 
they .are dependent upon one another. If tillage 
falls in value, agricnlture declines and the people 
must go. 

3038. But it argues both ways 1 — TTnless they con- 
sume tlieir own produce ns they did in the potato 
eating days. 

3039. You have also in your heads of evidence I^and 
spoken of the social economic conditions of the east iroUM 
and west of Ireland. You divide the east and west 

by that famous line, 1 think, which you have described 
rnore than once! — That is an important point I think, 
but whether it comes into the question of taxation I 
do not know. The -way in which this division of the 
country came into my mind in the first instance was 
during the great potato failure of 1879, and I -was at 
that time one of the secretaries of the Dnehess of 
Marlborough’s Fund. It became accessary then to see 
what part we should primarily devote our attention 
to. Underthe Distress Act there were certain unions 
scheduled, but ihat did not take place until a little 
after v e had begun operations, and from what I knew 
of the country I come to the conclusion that we might 
draw a line from Londonderry, or just to the west of 
Londondeny, down to Skibbeteen, and so we might be 
prepared at all events to deal in the first Instance 
-with all west of that line os a <listinct province which 
was clearly likely to he affected by the distress. 

3040. (Mr. Sexton.) How many counties were 
there to the west of that line! — There are practi- 
cally eight ; there are all the counties of Connaught, 

Donegal 

3041. (The O'Conor Don.) Do yon mean the whole 
of the counties or only persons f — If you take the 
counties that are practically on the west side of it, 
that would mean the five Counaught counties — Done- 
gal, Clare, and Kerry. 

3042. Following tho area of those counties pretty 
closely! — Yes ; It is a rough thing, but it is done in. 
that way. This matter attracted my attention to such 
an extent that 1 thought I would go systematically 
into an investigation of the country from that point of 
view, and I di-vlded Ireland into two provinces, an 
eastern and a western pro-vince, and compared them 
in a pamphlet which I wrote. It was a Staiastioal 
Socie^B paper ; they are contained In the first edition 
of that table which is in Fart 2 of the Facts and 
Figures. Tho paper on which that is founded was 
made a comparison between 1841 and 1681 originally, 
now it is a comparison between 1841 and 1891. 

When the question of the Purchase of Land and Con- 
gested Districts BiU came before Pailiament, I was 
asked by the Government to assist them in making 
out what would be likely to be a congested district 
and it was determined that this should be done by 
taking the Government valuation, dividing it by the 
population, seeing what was the average valuation, 
and then ascertaining the number and condition of the 
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Dr. T. TT. people above and below tlmt average. It was aranmed 
Orim^rr. .^jjo Were above it did not require any 

TOac.issi. congested district legislation, and that those below it 
B**t*n^a might, and accordingly the congested district clauses 
of the Bill were drawn up. In designing that I 
compared, undertook to plan a map for the Government, and this 
was theinap(^«fuany same) upon which all the reds 
are at and above average, and all the blues are below 
average. Anyone looking at the map will see that 
the (lark blucj U all along the west coiWt of Ireland ; 
and when yon come to draw the line which I originally 
drew for another purpose, you will find all the dark 
blue is on the western side of it, confirming wholly 
the view taken by me years before as to the state of 
things. 

3043. (iff. SexlOTu) Tho darker hue on the west 
coast indicates a heavier congestion 1 — Yes. 

3044. And what follows the const lino all round! — 

It follows the coast lino all round, and goes away 
inland too. 

3045. (Chairman.) The bright red is the most 
prosperous part 1 — The bright red is the most pros- 
perous part. 

3046. And the dark blue is the worst! — And the 
dark bine is the worst. I have here a map of tJie 
same kind made up to 1691. This map which is in 
the Census Be^iort of 1691 is made on the Census of 
1S91. This was the only guide tho Government had 
at that time, but when we got the Census revised, the 
rate in the Bill was struck from tlio new figures. 

3047. (The O'Conor Don.) Do cither of these maps 
show the boundaries of the congested district ! — Xo, 
they do not. The congested districts consist of certain 
places where a certain percentage of electoral divisions 
are present which have a valuation below If. 10«. Od. 
per head of the population. However, that I think 
you will get from another gentleman who 1 beheve 
is to come before you. 

3048. (Zord Welly.) I sec the bine comes very 
much round to the east coast in the north! — It does ; 
there are some very poor parts of tlie coimtry there. 
This is the main table I had prepared upon that point, 
but besides that I have a seri(;3 of tables here where 
every county is given separately, and if there is any 
test or comparison between the two p.arts which you 
wish to apply, it can be done from those tables. 

3049. (Chairman.) Is there any way in which you 
would practi(ully apply that division of Ireland into 
those two parts for legislation 1 — I was going to point 
out the leading facts with regard to east and west. 
“ The population east and west were respectively in 
“ 1841, 6,879,000 and 2,295,000. In 1891 they were 
“3,491,000 and 1,214,000; the general decrease of 
“ population in Irdand having been 42*5 per cent, for 
“ the period, it was 40'6 per cent, for the eastern and 
“ 471 per cent, for the western group. In the case of 
“ rural populations the decrease in tho east was 52*1 
“percent., in the west 47-9 per cent. In the town 
“ population (of towns of 2,000 inhabitants and up- 
“ wards) there was an increase of 15'3 per cent, in the 
“ east, and a diminution of 33*9 per cent, in the west.” 

3050. (dfr. Sexton.) It was all diminution and no 
inrnease in the west! — Yes, the towns increased in 
the east and the towns diminished in the west 

3051. (I'Se O'Conor Don.) Andare there any towns 
in the west of any importance! — Hot many, hut 
those I speak of are towns with a population of 
2,000 and upwards. In 1841 the town population 
of the east was 17-1 per cent of the total population : 
in 1891 it was 33 per cent, or nearly double the 
proportion. In the west the town population in 1841 
was 5-7 of tho whole ; in 1891 it was only 7-1. 

•Tax.iWe 3052. (Chairman.) Ho you draw any conclusion as 

caracjty. policy from that division of the country into east 

and we^ ! — Looking at it from the point of view of 
the Commission it is quite clear tlsat people who livi* 
under these circumstances are not as well able to hear 
taxation as those who live in the eastern part. 

3058. You tbiuk that the west cannot bear tax- 
ation’! — 1 should think not os well os the east. 



3054. ■VTill you caivy your conclusion a little D'. T. jv. 
further, do you -wirix to impress upon us by 

that? — do not wish in any way to tell the Com- 
mission what they ought to do, but I think as those Taxable 
are altogether agricultural populations, if the taxation 
is to be regulated so os to fall lightly on the people 
who are worst off, it ought to fall much more lightly 
on the agricultiunl community than on the urban 
community or manufacturing community. 

8056. You have no actual specific practical pro- 
posal to make to us, have you ! — Ho, I have not 

3056. (Sir David Darlour.) Do you know how 
you -would carry that out 1 — I do not know, 1 am not 
a Ciiauoellor of tlie Exchequer. 

3057. But you think it desu-ahle that it should be 
done 1 — I think it would be very desirohle. 

3058. And yon have no doubt it could be done, 
but you are not prepared to say how I — No. 

8059. (^fr. Wolff'.) Docs not that apply equally to 
a great many pai-te of tho counties lying east of the 
line as to those which you said were poor! — It does, 
but 1 merely take that as an example of the contrast. 

Of course there are lots of places in the east -which 
are badly off, and also in England. If you take the 
east of England at pi-esent I daresay it is worse than 
it is here. 

3060. (Jl/r. Sexton,) You come here to give facts, 
and not to suggest remedies! — Ido not like to venture 
any opinion. 

3061. (Zord Welhy.) Do you mean to carry your 
view to this point, that the people to the west of 
the line are to be taxed lighter than those to the east, 
you do not mean that a man with 2,0001. a year living 
to the west of the line is to be taxed lighter than a 
man with 2,t)00/. a year on the east ! — I do not know ; 
if he derived it from work I think ha ought to be. 

3063. But a man only pays tax on -wlmt he gets ! — 

You mean income tax ! 

3063. Yes ; and I am supposing a man gets 2,0001. 
a year. 'When you talk of toe difference of taxation 
a great difficulty arises in assessing it. Taking the 
case of a man with 2,0001. a year west of the line and 
a man with 2,0001. a year on the east, you do not 
mean to make any distinction between one and the 
other, do you 1 — Hot to that extent. For instance, 

I do not suggest you should alter too income tax, but 
there are many taxes which hit land and agi iculturists 
which are not directly levied on them. Take for 
example the taxes on spirits and beer. They are in- 
direedy a tax on agriculture. They tax cemmodities 
toe raw mateiials for which are drawn from the land, 
and when you tax beor you tax malt, when you tax 
malt you tax grain, and when you tax grain you 
practically tax the agriculturist. 

3064. (Chairman^ Bnt you do not suggest there 
should be a difference of taxation on articles of that 
kind in the east and west, do you! — No, I do not. 

I do not suggest, for instance, that’a man should pay a 
lower duty on his whiskey in Dublin that he does in 
Galway. 

3065. (Sir David Darbour.) If you reduce the 
-taxation on spirits and beer with the object of reliev- 
ing agricuitura, might I ask on whom you would 
throw toe taxation required to make up the con- 
sequent loss of revenue ! — I do not know, I was only 
givii^ an example. 

3066. (Lord Welby.) I think you will admit it is a oecapi- 
difficnlt question to suggest differentiated taxation 1 — Boiurf® 
Most difficult. I would be very sorry to have to be 

on the Commission to decide the question. May I say 
that I have just found the figure toat Mr. Sexton 
asked about as to those who were dependent on agri- 
culture. It is 2,320,000. 

3067. (The Conor Don.) 2,320,000 of the popu- 
lation ! — ^Yes. 

3068. Is that men, women, and ohildren ! That is 

men, women, and children. 

3069. (Hr. Sexton) Does that include farmers, 
labourers, herds, and all those ! — Here is the -way in 
which it is made up : “ The total number of persons 
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Dr T. IT. “with stated occupations, exclusive of tlio domestic 
Cnnshaic. ,i gi^sa, is 1,890,585 ; the numl>er of pei'sons rctoraed 
;Iiw.i!9l. “as engaged in ngricnlture amounts to 915,798, to 
ONO^- “ “ added tlie estimated numler (70,000) of 

“ those Agriciiltiirnl laboui-eia who were returned in- 
“ dednitely os ‘lalmui'ers.’ We tlien find by calcvilation 
“ the proportioDid number of the indefinite and non- 
“productive claas (2,539,021, including ‘wives and 
“children’) in the iigiicaltural community; the result, 
“1,334,337, is added to the estimated number 
“(985,798) of peiwjBS engaged in agriculture, which 
“ gives a total of 2,320,135 as de)>eQdiug on agriculture 
“ in Ireland in 1891.” 

3070. Tliat is less than half of the population! — 
Those are directly dependent. 

3071. Do you say that more than half the population 
of Ireland are not living by agriculture 1 — Not directly, 
because I consider that about three-fourths of the 
population are dependent on agriculture, but you may 
add the inhabitants of the small towns to these as 
indirectly dependent. 

3072. You told us that the number of people 
living in towns of 2,000 and upwards was a roiliion 
and a quarter, and on the other hand, a figure, which 
I may call 3,500,000, are rui-ol. If 3,500,000 are rural, 
how comes it that there are only two million and a 
quarter i^cultural? — ^Directly dependent. 

3073. (27ie O'Conor Don.) What do you mean by 
“directly dependent”! — The farmein and their 
families, and s])ecifically returned in the Census aa 
such. 

3074. What happens to the balance! — ^They are en- 
gaged in various other occupations, such as keepeis of 
shops, or, as one of the members suggested, tailors, black- 
smiths, and those sort of people. 

3075. {Mr. Sexton.) In the towns of 2,000 and xip- 
wards you have only a million and a quarter- altogether, 
and that leaves 3,500,000 in rui-al life; of that 
3,300,000 would you deduct a million and a quarter t 
— I would take something over a million os engaged 
in other occupations. You must recollect, for instance, 
that a cart-maker in a country village is dependent on 
agriculture, tlie village amiUi and the village shop- 
keeper are dependem on (^ricultnre. 

3076. (CAatrmaiL) You do not count them in! — 
No : I said “ directly." 

3077. {Lord ]Yelby.) He is not actually engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, though he may live by what 
is really agricultural labour! — Yes. 

3078. (^r. Sexton.) The clistinctiou which is mailo 
is between industries otlier than agriculture, 
and by agricultmivl induatiy. You can hardly say 
thut a man making linen in Belfast, or spirits in 
Dublin, was making a living by agriculture ; whilst, 
outfae other bond, a small craftsman in a village, 
dependent entirely on the farmei-s for his work, might 
be said more dii-ectly to depend on agriculture 1 — ^He 
is one of the persons whom I say is indii-ectly 
dependent Of course everytlih'g, in a way, is got out 
of the ground. 

3079. {Chairman.) Ho would be in your million 
and a quarter persons indirectly dependent, would he ! 
— Yes, he would. 

3080. {The O’Conor Don.) Are those figures taken 
from the Census! — Yes, from the Census of 1891. 

3081. {Mr. Sexton.) Will you give us the dix-ect, 
the indirect, and the total 1 — Directly, the number is 
2,320,000. 

3082. {Mr. Wolff.) You have put down the rural 
population in tho fii-st table, in No. 2 of your book, at 
3,461,000! — Then the difference between that and 
those directly dependent ought to represent 
those who are indirectly dependent 

^Ktoea {Chairman), I now pass to certain articles 

tnSi. of manufacture. Will you give us some figures as to 
the progress of the linen trade 1 — The progress of the 
linen ti^e is measured gonorallybylaoms and spindles, 
and I have here the nnmber of spindles and looms 
which were known to be going at certain periods. 



These figures have l>een supplied to me by the Tlax r. tt. 

Association of Belfast In 1841 thennmberofspindles '''' 

was 250,000; in 1850 it was 326,000; in 1851, 

300,000; in 1859 it was 652,000; in 1861 it was llamifac- 
593,000 ; in 1871 it was 866,000 ; in 1881 it was 
379,000 ; and in 1890 it was 827,000. 

3084. {Mr. Wolff.) Have you nothing beyond that! 

— I think I have. The number of spindles in 1891 
was 827,000, tbe same as in 1890. In 1892, 

838,000, and in 1893, 847,000. 

3085. {Mr. Se.rton.) That is less than it was in 
1881 1— Yes. 

3086. {Chairman.) There was a great development 

up to 1871 or thereabouts, was there not, and sinco 
then the incicase has been very slight ! — Yes. Then 
as to the number of power looraa we have only broken 
records ; but in 1850 there were 58 ; in 1856 there 
were 1,871 ; in 1859, 3,633; in 1864, 8,187; in 
1868, 12,969; in 1871, 14,884 ; in 1872, 18,169 ; 
in 1873, 19,155 : in 1874, 19,831 ; in 1875, 20,152 ; 

in 1877, 20,958; in 1879, 21,153; in 1880, 21.177; 

in 1881, 21,779 ; in 1882, 22,279 ; in 1883, 23,677 : 

in 1885, 24,300 ; in 1886, 24,620 ; in 1887, 24,756 ; 

in 1888, 24,979; in 1889, 20,360 ; in 1890, 26,590 ; 

in 1891, 26,790; in 1892, 28,233 ; and in 1893, 

28,733. Those aro what aro used generally as the 
measure of the progre.sa of the linen tiiide. 

3087. Can you state how many people are employed 
in the cultivation of fiax and in its manufacture ! — 

No, I could not. There can be figures made up from 
the Census of the different trades — ^that is, the differ- 
ent designations of employment in the fiax mills. We 
could divide them iuto weavers and Incklers, and so 
on, and make tip the population for those engaged in 
the fiax trade, but it would be rather a difficult thing 
to da 

3088. You have no statistics at hand of the total 
number of peo])le who depend upon the linen trade, 
have you!— No, I think not. Of course the Board of 
Tnttlc could give the numbers employed under the 
Bactoriee Acts. 

3089. Is there any other principal article of manu- Beep.md 
fiicture which shows a remarkable process. How 

about beer and siurits — can yon give us any iniorma- 
tion about the progress of breweries!— Beer and 
spirits I have set out iu these tables also, and I havo here 
avei-ages I took by five-year periods, which I thought 
would bo more instructive to the Commissiou. 

3090. What we want chiefly to know is the move- 
ment of the trade — how many people are employed, 
and whether they are increasiug or notl— I cannot 
tell you tho number of ]ieopIe employed. 

3091. {Mr. Sexton.) It ought to be very easy to 
find nut Iwth as to the linen and spirit trade, they 
are so confined. It is a question of people employed 
in Belfiust and a few towns about, and people em- 
ployed in Dublin, is it not! — Very much so. Of 
course the classification of ocenpations in Ceosus 
returns is very misleading to use for purposes of that 
sort; because an owner or manager will be put down 
Qs a brewer, and under the brewing trade everybody 
connected with it almost would be put down as 
brewers. 

3092. Yon have not got available ataristics for us 
showing the number of persons employed iu the great 
manufjvotures, have you ! — No. 

3093. {The O'Conor Don.) How is it that you got 
that information with regard to the woollen t^e ! — 

It is token from the Board of Trade return. With 
regard to the fljix tiude, of course it can be done ; 
because you can get it from the factory inspectors of 
the Board of Trade, 

3094. (CAaimon.) But, as a matter of fact, yon 
have not got it! — I have not got it ; but it may be 
assumed, if the output of any industry has increased 
or decreased, that the employes have increased or 
decreased proportionately. I have some figures here 
with regard to whiskey and beer in fivo-year averages 
and in ton-year averages, and in another table I give 

B 
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Dr. T. w. it from year to year. Tlie ten-year averse from 1S41 
Qrj HK iir. 1S50 would be 7,167,000 gallons. 

7 Dec, ISM. 3095. (xl/r. Spiritsdistillerl 1— Yea. From 

Becfina ISol to I860, 8,011,000 gallons; 1S61 to 1870, 
Mriu 5,710,000 gallons ; 1871 to 1880, 10,739,000 gallons ; 

1881 to 1890, 10,614,000 gallons. XVIIl. 

hnndetl in . 

3096. Has your attention been drawn to tlio evi- 
dence we have lately had on this i|uostion of spii-ita a-s 
touching the consumption 1 There were two state- 
ments muda in London — one tliat thei-c had been 
serious errors in the conipntaticu of exports from 
Ireland, and the othei- that tbs spiiits exported by 
the Customs department fi-om Ireland bad not been 
]iropei'ly I'ccorded befoi-e 1889. if that is so, that 
would greatly affect the point, would it not 2 — But 
these are figuins as to the material produced. I have 
a table, which was given me by the Inland Revenue, 
as to the amount consumed, but I am told it is all 
wrong. "With regard to Leer, the average number of 
barrels of beer brewed fioui 1841 to 1830 was 
741,000 ; 1851 to I860, 929,000 ; 1S61 to 1868 
(eightyears), 1,378,000; lS71tolS80, 1,930,000; 1881 
to 1890, 3,210,000. 

3097. In wbat jnrt of Ireland are the principal 
breweries 1 — In Dublin. 

3098. And in which part are the principnl distil- 
leries 1 — In Dublin. There arc distilleries, of course, 
in other places. Tlieie is a distillery in Belfast, and 
some small breweries and distilleries in Cork and 
other places. 

Fishina 3099. Now will you go to the question of fishing. 
lolartiT. jg g Jiiijg iadustry a rishig industry? — No ; fishing 

is a very decaying industry. You will find in columns 
66 and 67 of the large tables the fishing given fiem 
year to year. 

3100. Will you give us the salient figures, please? 
— If it is taken by five-year periods, in the same way as 
I have done liefore, the average number of vessels and 
boats between ISSl and 1865 was 10,713; in 1866 
to 1870, 9,265 ; in 1871 to 1875, 7,472 ; in 1876 to 
1880, 5,880; and 1881 to 1885, 6,968. Of the men 
and boys employed, the numbers wer<^ in 1861 to 
1865, 45,839. [Table XX. ka7ided m]. 

3101. What are they now ? — From 1883 to 1890 
there were 22,183, about one-balf. 

3102. The fishing industry is a decaying industry, 
is it? — Apparently it is ; there is a good deal being 
new done to improve it. 

3103. Do you know what is attributed generally os 
the reason for it?— I think it is very likely owing to 
the decrease in population, and therefora the some- 
what inerrased demand for labour, the result of which 
is that fishing being rather a hazardous occupation, 
many of these fishermen, who were partly farmers, I 
am inclined to think, prefer the more easy life of 
working on Lind than working at sea. That is the 
only explanation I can see of it 

3104. (ilfr. Saxto)u) Is it not a fact that owing to 
the want of harbours and piers on the western coast, 
and the frail character of the boats, the people are 
unable to pursue the fishing industry to any extent? 
—Yes; but thatapplied before. No doubt those are 
things that oontribute to make it an occupation not so 
agreeable os working on ln-nd . 

3105. (Chairman.) Do you think it is decaying 
now — is the diminution going on ? — I forget how the 
uiatteratandsjust at present. I see there is an in- 
crease now. The number of vessels and boats in 
1890 was 6,655, in 1891 it was 5,902 ; it rose to 6,143 
in 1892, and ^e last return shows 6,515, so that 
there lias been an improvement. In the same way as to 
persons employed in 1890, it was 31,987, and it is now 
26,616, so that there is a tendency to improve. At the 
time I wrote that pamphlet it was going do-wn etcadily. 

3106. (Mr.Sexlon.) The whole policy of the develop- 
ment of harbours bos occurred since, has it not? 

Yes, sinca the earlier years I have been dealing with.. 

Hallways. 3107. (ChaimaTi). Will you give the Commission, 



ns to railw.ays and railway traffic some information — Sr. t. tr 
is the railway mileage increasing? — Yes. The statis- 
tics of the railways, of couree, have reference to various 'DetiBi 
points — to capital, mileage, and i-oceipta BaliwTji, 

3108. First of all as to mileage — is the mileage in- 
creasing? — ^The mileage has steadily* increased. Of 
course railways were not developed at all in 1841-45, 
but the mileage was theu thirty five miles altogether, 
t:iking the average of those five years. 

3109. How is it now compared with ten and twenty 
years ago ? — If you compare the average of the five 
years 1886-1890, the mileage is 2,628 miles, and for 
the jieriotl 1861-1865 it was 1,079 miles. 

3110. ‘What addition to the mileage will the light 
railways give ? — I could not tell you that exactly. 

3111. Are any of thorn open yet? — Ob, yes, there 
are some of them open. 

3112. To any considerable extent in mileage? — I 
could not di-stinguisli the mileage of tlie light railways 
from the full-gauge lines. 

3113. Can you tell me the mileago for this year, 

1894 ? — No, I Kumot give you the mileage for 1894; 

I think I cim do it for 1S93. The mile.'igo for 1893 
was 2,761. 

3114. Compare that witli tlie i're\'ious date which 
you gave ? — The last figura was 1890, 2,643 miles. 

[Table XXI. handed in]. 

3115. Is the foreign trade of Ireland climiniabing 

or increasing? — The only measure we have of that is iMppiDt 
the entrance and clearance of ships by tonnage, and if 
you measure ships by tonnage, the average tonnage of 
the shipping entering in tlie foi-eign trade was, for the 
peiuod 1841-1845, 220,000 tons, find for the last 
period I Lave here, the average w'as 848,000 tons. 

3116. Can you give it at present?— The foreign 
trade entered for the last year I have, that is 1893, 
was 989,000 tons, and for the year before 1,040,000, 
and for the year before that 900,000. 

3117. It is abont statiouary then, roughly? — It has 
increased ns compared with five years ago. 

31 18. {Mr. Sexton). It lias declined during tlie lost 
few yeai's, has it not? — Tlie year 1892 is the highest 
on recoiti 

3119. (CArtzVman)- Going back a few years further, 
what was it in 1880? — In the year 1880 it was 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

3120. Will you repeat again what you gave for last 
year? — 989,000. 

3121. Then practically for the lost ten or twelve 
years it is stationary 1— Practically it is. 

3122. {Mr. Martin). I think in 1870 yon will find 
it is 660,000 only. — In 1870 it was 700,000 only. Of 
course that is only foreign trade, and does not i-epresent 
the trade of the ^lorts at olL 

3123. (ChainnarC), Have you any statistics os to 
the coiistiac trade 1 — Yes. 

3124. Wbat is the movement, is it incieaaing ? — 

It is increasing very considerably. 

3125. {Mr. IToZ^). With regard to the coasting 
trade, you say “coasting trade with cargoes only,” 
does that iudude all tlie channel steamers which 
carry passengers and coigo ? — Certainly. 

3126. (phairtnarij. Will you ^ve one or two salient 
figures with regard to the coasting trade, or you may 
perhaps take the woollen trade first? — The woollen 
factories ai*e measured by spindles in the same way. 

The number of factories, the spindles, looms, and persons 
employed in the year 1874, &e first year I have here, 
is as follows:— In 1874, 80 factories; in 1878, 74; 

1884, 141 ; and in 1889. 82. [Table XIX. handedin]. 

3127. {Mr. iS'sxfoti.) What became of the 60 fac- 
tories which fell off between 1884 and 1889 ? — I have 
never been able to find that oun. I believe that 
number 141 is wrong ; because if you look there is 
no corresponding falling off in spindles, These figures 
I am not responsible for. The spinning spindles, 

31,948 in 1874; 40,206 in 1878; 70,823 in 1684, and 
64,099 in 1889. For the same periods the figures as. 
to doubling spindles were 2,628, 4,042, 8,553, smd.. 
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11,438: pow«v looms, 307, 411, 7G3, and 92-5; persons 
employed, 1,506, 1,975, 3,136, and 3,443. 

312S. Are those the figures up to this year 1 — No ; 
the last year is 1889. 

3129. Lower down on page SS of Parti, of your 
pamphlet you give the later figures. "Will you incor- 
porate them in your evidence. Tell us what is the 
iliflerence between the table and the stateniout below 
it 1 — The number of persons enumerated in the census 
periods 1871, 1881, and 1891 as occupied in the woollen 
ti-ado weie respectively 5,199, 7,710, and 6,630. 

3130. (C'haii'man.) That is woollen and woretecl 
trade, is iti — That is woollen and worsted trade. That 
is a ■veiy indefinite term, because it includes i>eoplo 
working at home and various things. 

3131. (Lord Welby.) You are not able to tell the 
difference between those two classes, are you ? — No. 

3132. I see tlio pow'er looms increased, particularly 
by very lai’ge numbera in the linen trade l—Yes. 

3133. I suppose m reality a power loom possesses 
a much gi’eatev power of working up, and represents 
thei-efore a much larger amount of work done, than 
a spindle, docs it not 1 A power' loom I take to be 
a machine worked by steam, and proljably, therefore, 
turning out a great deal of work as compared with a 
spindle 1 — But the spindle is worked by steam too 1 — 
It is spinning. 

3134. A pow'ev loom wmdd be a more powei'ful 
machine, would it not 1 — It is a different tiling — the 
spindle represents the spinning 

3135. What happene<l before there were jiower 
looms in the eai'lier days 1 — It was all done by hand. 
Of course a s^iiudle in a spinning frame does far more 
work than anybody with hands would do, and so a 
power loom would do more work than a man with a 
shuttle. 

3136. (Chairman.) I omitted to ask you, with re- 
spect to spirits, the auioimt consumed in Ireland as 
far as it is estimated now ? — I have a note on tliat 
subject somewhere here, hut I am informed by the 
Inland Eevemie people it is not correct; so I do not 
offer it as evidence. 

3137. "We have had evidence as to that incorrect- 
ness, but I only want to get on the note from your 
statistics what you state it at I — It is stated here from 
1881 up to 1891. 

3138. What is tlie relative amount in the two 
yeai-s? — I have not an average. 

3189. Give us thi-ee years 1 — In 1881 there were 
5,184,063 gallor^ consumed ; in 1886, 4,7 54,670 ; and 
in 1891, 4,821,146 ; but I am told that tliose figures 
are all wi-ong. 

3140. (7'he O’Conor Don.) Did you not get them 
from the Inland Revenue 7 — I got them from the 
Inland Revenue privately. I wrote for tliem, and 
they were sent to me while I was wi-iting this pam- 
phlet. 

3141. (Chairrtuxn.) WOl you now go back to tlie 
figures as to the coasting ti-ode 7 — Do you wish the 
figures of vessels entei-iog? 

3142. Either — practic^ly they are the same? — The 
cossting entered in 1841-1845 is 1,940,000 tons; in 
18.51-1855, 2,720,000; in 1861-1865, 3,700,000 ; in 
1871-1875, 4,500,000; and the last j-eriod, 5,137,000. 

41 43. (Mr. Sexton.) Again there has been a fall in 
the lost three quinquennial periods 7- — There was a fall 
in the average. The latest return in the coasting 
trade entered shows 5,396,000 tons. 

3144. (Mr. MartinS Is that for 18937 — That is for 
1893. 

3145. (ClMirman.) T did not ask you about the 
shipbuildhig trade—tliat has been developed a great 
deal, has it not! — 1 have here a table of the tonnage 
of shipping of the principal ports in Ireland, entries 
and clearances. 

3146. Give us the salient figiu'es, please? — The 
most important points are, that nearly dl the ports, 
taking them all over, show an increase, and in some 
cases the increase is very great. Ror instance at 



Belfn-st in 1847 the tonnage cntei'ed was 465,000, and Dr. t. tr. 
in 1892 it was 2,134,446. 

3147. Is that the total tonnage of the port? — No, 
entered. Tlie total tonnage entered in Belfast in 1847 Shirv-uua- 
was 465,000, and in 1892 it was 2.134,000. In Cork 

in 1847 it was 260,263; it is now 698,420, Dublin 
was 615,313 and is now 1,759,457. 

3148. Have you any atatLstics with regard to sliip- 
buikling? — Yes. I have figures supplied to me for 
my {Kimphlet by Sir Edwawl Harland ; there was ditfi- 
culty in getting regular official returns. The result of 
that ab.stract was that in the year 1842 the number of 
tons of shipping built in Ireland was 1,042; in 1851, 

1,840; in 1861,7,549; in 1871, 16,074; in 1881, 

24,045 ; and in 1891, 103,454. 

3149. Where is the principal sbipbuikling carried 
on? — In Belfast. 

3150. (ilfr. Sexton.) Only there ; is there not any 
other shipbuilding 7 — Not much, I should think. I 
may mention that in the year 1814, 1 sec from some 
old returns I came .across, tlie tonnage of shipbuilding 
was 1,973 ; in 1821, 2,323 ; and in 1830, 2,564. 

3151. Can you give ns any details as to savings Banking, 
banks deposits and the deposits in other banks — 
banking capital! — I have banking capital and de- 
posits, and cash balances in joint stock banks, and 
deposits in savings banks, both by trustees and the 

Post Office savings banks. Perhaps the quickest way 
will be to rend the extract; — “We find that the 
capital of the joint stock banks of Ireland has in- 
creased from an avei'age of 4,984,0007. in 1846-50 to 
an average of 7,024,0007, for the years 1886-90.” 

Then the business of tliese banks, measured by the 
deposits and cash balance, in 1851 amounted to 

8.263.0007., which is equal to 1-37. per head of the 
population. In 1861 it was 15,005,0007., equal to 
2'67. i>er head of the population, being an increase of 
0,742,0007., or Sl'6 per cent; in 1871 it was 
27,348,000i, or 5'17. per head, being an increase of 

12.343.0007., or 82'3 per cent ; in 1881 the amount 
rese to 30,161,0007., or 5'87. per head, being an 
increase of 2,813,0007., or 10'3 per cent as compared 
with 1871 ; and in 1890 tlie amount was 33,325,0007., 
and it is still rising, It was 35,852,000 ia 1893. 

Tliat is with i-egard to deposits and cash balances in 
tbe joint stock banks. 

3152. Will you give the figui-es witl) regard to the 
savings bonks 7 — The siirings banks have been steodUy 
rising; the average for the yeai'S 1841 to 1845 in the 
savings banks (that was before tbe Post Office savings 
banka existed) was 2,543,0007., and for the decennium 
1841-50, 2,181,0007. ; whOe for 1886-90 it was 

5.231.0007., and for 1881-90,4,677,0007. Taking the 
period over which the combined statistics extend, we 
find that the total amount in the savings banks in 
1862 w.is 2,167,0007. ; in 1890 it was 5,696,0007., or 
nearly treble, with n smaller population. The average 
.amount per head of the population was for 1862, 

0'47 ; for 1890, 1'27.; and in 1898, 1-37. 

3153. !Chen as to tke- investments of Irish capital, jnvest- 
what are the salient fibres 1 — The main capital may be 
taken to be invested in Government stock, banlnng, 

and railways. The main feature on that point is that 
tliese investments in Government stock have decreased 
in bulk, whereas tho investments in other kinds 'of 
stock, railways, and banks have increased. 

3154. Can you give the figure as to each? — It is 
difficult unless I read yon the extract just as it is. 

8155. It will be sufficient if you give the salient 
figure ; by how many millions have the investments 
in Government stocks diminished, and by how many 
millions have the investments in other stocks in- 
creased? — The investments in Government stocks 
have diminished by 14,463,0007. befween the years 
1861 and 1893. In railway stock the increase was 

15.677.0007., 80 that, aDowing for the portion of in- 
creased railway capital which was subscribed by 
English investors, it may fairly be assumed that the 
money withdra'vm from the Government funds in 

R3 
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Ireland generall7 went into Irish railways, probably 
— “■ largely in the form of debenture and preference stocks 
T Dee. 188J. as representing trust funds. If to Ujc above we add 
Invttit- another of the ordinary uecurLtiea for the investment 

money, namely, bank shares, we bare an addition 
of 4,957,000/. of banking cnpibil in ISGl, of 6,547,0001. 
in 1871, of 6,954,000/. in 1881. 

3156. What does that come to in the aggregate ! — 
In the oggr^ate, under those varioiis heads, it comes 
to 65,824,000/. in 1861, 70,065,000/. in 1871, 
72,837,000/. in 1881, and 70,169,000/. in 1890, 
showing a total incittasc between 1861 and 1893 of 
.i.330,000/. 

3167. The percentage, of course, on investments in 
the aggregate is not by any means so gre.'it as the 
percentage of inaease in savings banks de|>osits t-~ 
No, it is not ; but I wish to point out that those 
figures, of course, are all taken at par— there is no 
allowance whatever made for the increased value of 
stooks. Of course a lot of the money that is sold out 
of Government stocks at or very close to pai* was in- 
vestment at a pi'emium in money on these debenture 
stocks. The only one I touched was the banking 
stock, and I find that the market value of stocks and 
sliares of all the Irish banks was on the 80th of 
November last ^that is according to the lost monthly 
list) 16,519,000/., whereas the paid-up capital was 
only 7,009,000/., more than double ; so that that does 
not represent the real selling vulue of these shares at 
the present tinie. 

3158. (dfi*. S^on.) Are the oitlinary shaies of the 
railways included here at their nominal value! — 
Everything in thatliat is included at its nominal ralno. 

3159. Then it Is clear' some millions should come 
off the railway stock, because we all know that the 
origimil shars of the Irish railways usually stand at 
below their nominal value? — Bnt the total of the 
whole thing stands at par. 

3160. But of the whole stock, how does it stand ! — 
It is considerdbly above par ; it is sold at a premium, 

3161. (Sir David Barbour.) Your figures do not 
include, as I understand, investments in ordinary joint 
stock entorprises? — No. 

3162. And they do not include investments in 
similar joint stock enterprises in England by Irish- 
men ? — No. 

3163. Nor in English railways or foreign railways 1 
— No. 

3164. Or in foreign government stocks ? — Noj tliis 
is simply taking a look at these pirticular points, 
mei-ely to illustrate the ^Mint aa to what had become 
of tlie Goveniiueat stock. 

3165. It may have gone to foreign investments ? — 
It may ; it 'vas to account for what I could lay ray 
hand on, 

3166. There can be no doubt that there are Iiu-ge 
investments in foreign railways and so on ! — No doubt 
whatever ; and it is generally believed that Irishmen 
hold a great deal more money outside the country 
than Englishmen do in Ireland. 

3167. (Chairman.) I think I have gone through 
with you now the prindpal statiarioa Would you 
say, from your own study and experience, that the 
wealth of Ireland is increasing t —I think decidedly 
so. 



3168. Is the wealth of what is vnlgarly called the hr. r. 
n]iper classes increasing! — I sliould tlnnk, as to those 

who are engaged in trade and commerce, yes. 7hec.iai 

3169. Taking them all romid ! — X sbonld think it We^,, 
would be taken for granted that the Irish landlords, 

who would be cWsed among the up])er classes, nro 
worse off decidedly ; but if you take the merchant 
class and the tradera, they are better off 

3170. Is the wealth of wliut is popularly called the 
middle classes increasing or decreasing! — I should siiy 
inert'asing — that is n matter of opinion. 

3171. And in respect to the poor, do you think 
they are better off! — They are bettor off— their wages 
are higher. 

3172. I think the ojtinlon has been expressed to ug 

that the furmer- is not douig much better thou he was, 
but that the labouj-er is — is that your opinion ? — Tlie 
fanner is not any better o9', except in this respect, , 

tliut the fm-mers bave become bigger men, and are 
engaged in a Imger business — chat is, the nnniher of 

small holdings has steadily diminUbed, and the forms 
have been consolidated. The average li'ish funner 
now is doing more bosiness. He has more land and 
sells more than an average Irish fanner did forty 
years ago. 

3173. Does the phrase that tlie rich are not doing 
so well, and that the poor are doing better, the con- 
verse of what one heart elsewhere, apply to Ireland ! 

—I do not think that the poor ai'e getting poorer. 

3174. Do you think the rich are getting poorer! — 

I tliink the landowners are, but nobody else. 

3175. Taking the aggregate, as I have said before, 
of the class which is vulgarly called the upper class, 
you think they are not getting richer ! —If you 
include among them all the traders and merchants I 
should sny that that pait of the upper classes are 

belter ofij bnt when yon come to the landed pro- 1^ 

l>rietors I say they are worse off, and it is a notorious 

fact. 

317G. Bnt j'ou would put on the other side of the 
scale, whether faimei-s or labouvers, that you think 
that class are doing better! — I will not say that a 
farieei' is doing better, because I have shown already 
to-day that 1 think the value of his produce has 
decreased, but the fiirmers at present are a more 
pi'osperous set of men a great d^ than the fanners 
forty years ago — they are more substantial men, is, 
per^ps, the best way to put it. 

3177. And the labourer you think is decidedly 
better off! — Yes, decidedly. [ have some returns 
which r collected privately of laboui'ers’ wages in past 
times, and the present labourers’ wages, which are 
]iuhUshed in my agriLulturnl reports for each Con- 
stabulary diati'ict in Ij-eland, and they show an 
enormous ina'ease. 1 could give that return. It was 
publishefl in the Cowpei- Commission. The return 
was collected by writing letters to private peraons. 

3178. (The CtCvnor Dom.) Conld you say in a 
general way what the percentage of increase is ! — No, 

I could not ; but you see tbe wages are wonderfully 
low in many of tiiose cases. 

Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

Dr. Grimalurn'e svideiiM is continued at question 
3662 (Ninth Day). 
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EIGHTH DAY. 



Saturday, 8th December, 1894. 



At the Benchers’ Chambers, Four Courts, Dublin. 



PHESENT : 

The Right Hok. HUGH' C. E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 

Lord 'WELny. i Charles E. Martis, Esq. 

The Right Hox. The O’Conor Dox. Thoius Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Sir David Barbour, KC.S.I. | Gustav W. Wolff, Esq., iLP. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, Secretary. 

Mu. William L. Micks called in and examinB-l 



31751. {Chairman.) You ai'8 secretary to the Coq- 
— gested Districts Boa^ in Ireland 1 — Yes. 

SD^iat 3ig0. Do you lay upon our table sundry returns, 
(hBcsted and the fii-st report of the Board 1 — Yes. 
utjMd' 3181. I ■will take the returns in order; the first is 
viinittoa a table showing the acreage. Poor Law valuation, and 
population of congested districts in. Ireland 1 — Yes. 

3182. Before we pass to the next, have you any 
remark to make which yon consider of importance in 
connection 'with that table 1 — These congested districts 
are not territorial divisions wliich are known 
already ; they are divisions of natuuil arens comprising 
several electoral divisions which are shown on page 
8 of the same return, Tlieso districts were fomied 
having I'egard to geographical circumstances chiefly, 
mountains intervening, also livers, and in some cases 
people ivere of different occupations in adjoining 
parishes with which in many coses districts coincide. 
In one ])arish some of the men are migratoiy labourers, 
and in the next parish no people go at all to work in 
England and Swtland ; so having regard to voiinus 
different circumstances and to natural boundaries, 
these districts were formed by the Oongestod Districts 
Board. 

3183. The congested distiicts consist of an entire 
electoral division, do they 1 — In some coses they are 
divided. You will see on page 8, for instance, [larts 
of electoral divisions. 

3184. Are those pai'ishes praoticallyl — They are 
very nearly paiislies in many cases. 

3185. Have you any other remark to make upon 
this first paper 1 — ^The totals at pages 6 and 7 show 
some matters of interest 

3186. Will you point out what they arel — Hie 
area of all congested districts in statute acres is three 
and a half millions. 

3187. What is that compared with the whole area 
oflrelondl — ^The whole area of Ireland is 20,198,000 
statute acres. 

^"psktion. 3188. It is about a sixth then 1 — Yes. Then the 
Poor Law valua.tion is 547,0002., as compoied with, 
you may say, 14,000,0002. in round numbers. 

3189. And the population! — The popnlation is 
542,000, as compared -with 4,704,000. The number 
of families is 98,139 in the congested districts, and 
the numbei' of inhabited houses in all Ireland is 
870,578. The next four oolumas in the return have 
reference to valuation and poverty. The 6rst column 
shows the number of holdings atove 42. valuation in 
the congested districts, and also those who have no 
iRnd at all. 42, 924 is the number of families having 



holdings above 42., and of those who have no land, jir if i. 
The number of families on boldiags exceeding 22. khAii. 
and under 42. is 26,645 ; and the number of families 8 DeI~iS9L 
on holdings under 22. valuation is 28,570. Then in pop^uuon. 
addition to that, in the next column tlieru ore a 
number of families put down who are iu veiy poor 
ciroumstancea, who approach the border line of 
pauperism; tliero M's 17,242 fe.mUies in that condition. 

3190. And the average Poor Law valuation is 
whatl — The average Poor Law vuiuation is 14 Or. 3tL, 
ns compaiixl with 21. 19s. 8<2. for the entire of Ireland. 

3191. Taking the diffeient columns together, »iiig 
deals with about an eighth only as between land and 
]iopulatiou all round, does it not!— I did uot work it 
out in that way exactly, but as regards population, it is 
about a ninth. There is another matter which I might 
point out. The Poor I^w valuation per head of 
jmpnlation varies verv much in tliese distiicts. On 
pages 2 and 3 you will see Nos. 10, 11, aud 12, Tory 
Island, Gweedore, and the Rosses ; their valuation 
per head is 7s. 4J., Cs. Od. and C«. 8<2. That is not 
exactly a test of poverty, beeause you will see in the 
case of the Rosses, No. 12, you have only ninety-four 
families who ore reported to be in very poor circuia- 
stances, out of 2,226. 

3192. (J/r. 6'sc2o»). Have they any supplemeutary Cnoseited 
industry! — ^Yes, they have migratory labour, aud the Svupo?’ 
women knit a great deal ; and along the coast ther 

. .1 , " , ® •' habltaotE. 

have kelp making and some 6shmg. 

3193. (Chairman). Passing to the next paper which 
is marked No. HI., you give tiiere the principal 
occupations of the inhabitants of the congested 
districts. Have you anytiiing to remark upon that! 

— I think nothing in addition to what is stated in the 
column for occupations j that states really in a genera! 
way as much as I can say. 

3194. Then paper No. IV. gives generally the reoom- 
mendations which have been made to the Board for meadatio&B 
the improvement of the circumstances of congested 
districte 1 — ^Yes, by means of engineering works. A ^Jrd. 
number of other recoDuuendations have been made for 

the development of industries — fishing, weaving, and 
things of tiiat sort. 

3195. But recommendations are made, are they not, 
for works in respect of all the diatricca practically 1 — 

Yes, practically all. 

3196. la tliere anything special which you would 
call our attrition to ! — From what point of view ! 

3197. As a matter of fact in these recommendationa 
ia there anytiiing abnormal in any particular recom- 
moudation! — Railway extensions are recommended 
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in a great many ca-ses, and in tlie ojiinion of the Board 
nearly all these riiilway extensions that are mentioned 
are highly desirable. 

3198. Apparently the great uiajoniy of the recom* 
Kiendations are of the same character f— They are, and 
they are very largely as to road-mating and the 
opening up of back’s aid districts. 

3199. And a good deal of pier-making too 1 — Yea, 
pier-repairing, draicaga and reclamation. 

3200. Tltat is simply drainage, I suppose 1 — That is 
arterial and main drainage. 

3201. Then thei-e is a cei-tain amount of reclamation 
recommended, is thei-e not 1 — Yes ; that is very laigely 
recommended, hut it has not been taken in hand by 
the Board yet. 

3202. There is nothing elso to call attention to then 
in connection with No. I V"., is therel — No, X think not. 

3203. Then as to the report of the Board, are there 
any points which yon think would be especially of 
interest to this Commission ? — On page 32 there are 
given t’R'slve family budgets. 

3204. I was going to jmt a question to you upon 
tliat aubjoct, but before coming ro that, is there any- 
thing in the report which you think we ought to 
notice particularly! — I think not. Perhaps I)r. 
O’Domiell will give evidence upon anything of that 
kind. 

320.T Wesball be glad of your evidence upon it. — 
I do not know quite the scope of the inquiry. These 
budgets, 1 think, will apply to a very large proportion 
of the people livii^ in those distoicts. 

3206. I will take you to these budgets. How many 
arc there 1 — There are twelve. 

3207. From how many pounds’ receipt to how 
many pounds in the year do they range! — In the 
twelfth the people lue so poor as to make only a little 
over 8f. a year in cash. Tlien from theii' own pro- 
duce they make hardly as much inoi'e. 

3208. Have you formed any estimate, not only 

to the congested districts, but as to the other agricul- 
tural districts, what the budget of an ordinary farmer 
maybe taken to be? — It varies m nearly every dis- 
trict, I think. 

3209. There is no approach to a normal average 
budget 1 — I think not, 

3210. It dep>ends on the nature and the character 
of the holdings and the habits of the people, I sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

3211. Given the i-eceipts, can you estimate pretty 
fairly how the expenditure should be divided ? — Yes. 

3212. But you cannot give any general estimate 
for the income of a small farm ! — ^In different parts I 

3213. Yes. — It varies a good deal. You have to 
take the quality of the land, and whether it is alto- 
gether pastoral' or altogether tillage, or partly of each. 

3214. "Wlio may be said to be specially responsible 
for these budgets? — I am responsible for some of them 
myself. 

3215. Will you take one ortwo of them! — I think 
I can answer questions about most of these. 

3216. Some of them are very nearly the same, but 
take one or two which are normaL — The average is 
291. odd. 

3217. The average of the twelve ! — Yes. I do not 
tliink much turns on the uvei-age. 

3218. (Mr. Sextoii.) That is the cash receipt aver- 
age ! — Both cash receipt and exj^ienditure — the 
balance. 

3219. But not including the home produce! — No, 
nob including the home produce. The home produce 
averages 161. 

3220. (Ckairman.") And you assume, do you, that 
nothing is set aside for saving, and that the whole of 
the produce is consumed in soma way ! — There are a 
few people who save, but they are very few — there are 
not many. 

3221. Is it the experience of the savings’ banks in 
tie West of Ireltuid that there is not much comiug in 
from that class of faimers 1 — I cannot answer a^ut 



the savings’ batiks’ returns. There are a few people ifr, n - 1 
who s.ave money, but the number who save is not 
very large in my opinion. 8 Dec. 

3222. At any rata, in forming an estimate of the Bnajotso; 
condition of these districts, you are bound to assume 

that very little is set aside ? — ^Yes ; people find it very 
hard to make both ends meet ; m fact, a gi-cat number 
of families fail to make both ends meet. 

3223. Will you t;ike one of these budgets which 
you think is the most typical ? — No. 3, page 33, is a 
poor district They have small fanus there j they 
make a little by fishing, and the women miike n little 
by sewing and knitting. 

3224. The aggregate i-eceipt is how much ! — ^About 

27f. 

3223. That would represent how many acres, pro- 
bably 1 — That would represent tilling about 2-^ or 3 
acres ; then they have a small run for a couple of 
cazttle the holdings are very small in that locality. 

3226 Wliicli they generally enjoy in common with 
others!— "Yes, the mountain is common; and then 
they have fields of tillage and meadow for then- own use. 

3227. You take tlmt one as typical ! — It is typical 
of that kind of small holders who also fish. 

3228. You assume that the expenditure is little 
more tliau the receipt, i suppose ? — These budgets 
were made out quite independently of any attempt to 
b-.iknoe ; each side of the account was made out sepa- 
rately, without any attempt to reconcile them or make 
a balance. 

3229. In some coses do the families save a little ? — 

In that district hardly any people save — that is, the 
district of South Donegal. 

3230. And in this cose particularly there is a deficit, 

I think! — Yes, and that is lutlier the character of the 
neighbourhood ; they are a little behind always. 

3231. Is that a district from which the pmople go 
in the autumn to England 1 — No ; they never go to 
the L'U'v^^t or summer work in England from that 
district. 

3232. What is the exact district ! — It is Teelin ; 
fishing has been developed there a good deal ; the 
Board have established two or three curing stations 
there, and the earnings frem fishing have largely 
increased. 

3233. From some parts of Donegal a considerable 
number go to England, do they not ! — From No. 4 
they go over to the harvest. As soon as they have 
their own crops in they go over and do not como back, 
in many instances, till Glu'istmaa Day. 

3234. I see you estimaxe the earnings away from 
home at as much as lOh ! — Yes. 

3235. Is that a fair estimate for any considerable 
part of Ireland ? — I think that is fail' for the districts 
of the Bosses, Gweadove, and Cloghaneely. Very 
often two or three from the family go. That is a 
family average, not a man’s average. 

3236. I sho^d like to take No. 3, and go tlirongh 
some of the items. On the receipt side I do not notice 
anything remarkable. There is a large item for 
“ Fish ” ! — It is much larger now. 

3237. As anavei-age! — ^Yes, itisveiy much larger 
as an average ; men very often are able to make two 
01 * three pounds a boat for a night’s fishing where 
there was no sale for tire fish before. 

3338. Then is a low average 1 — ^At present it is. 

At the time this was made in 1891 or 1892 it was 
about a fair average. 

3239. I am surprised to see so much given, nol' 
only in that one but in some of the other little budgets 
for the proceeds of eggs! — 7es ; it is not a cash 
transaction; in Donegal they very rarely get cash 
over the counter for tiie eggs they sell, but get tea, 
sugar, and tobacco in exchange. 

3240. It comes to the same thing, that in the long 
nm they sell their eggs at a little less than the 
market price, and buy on the other side at a little 
less! — But the balance of advantage is on the side of 
the trader. 
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vr TT z. 3241. In No. 1, 1 see, £oi* instance, the figure is 
lOs. ? — Yes tlmt is a place wliere tlie Letter-off 
s DeTissJ. families bare a good deal of poultry — BelmuIIet, county 

3242. Is that a fair average ^~I should think it is 
rather high, hut that is the evidence -we have from a 
competent judge. - 

3243. Going back to No. 3, I see nothing very 
salient on the receipt side 1 — Knitting was rather low 
at that time ; the iI‘Kinley tiu-iff had come into force 
and it affected the embroidering industry. 

3244. Has that revived again? — It has a little, but 
has not gone back to its old state. 

3245. Is that one of the districts where the women 
are always knitting ? — Yes, they are always knitting 
and embroidering when they can get work; but the 
supply of work very often fails. 

3246. Then on the other side I presume the rent 
is about normal ? — That is the average rent. 

3247. Then tea and sugar? — Tea is a relatively 
expensive article ; the people always pay the highest 
price for tea. 

3248. And the consumption of tea is increasing in 
Ireland, is it not? — It is very large ; they always have 
tlie teapot on the heavtli stewing thei-e. 

3249. (Mr. Sexton.) What is tlie usual price of the 
tea? — It varies from 2s. id. to Ss. They buy a very 
high-priced tea there. 

3250. (Cliairmaiu) They like high-priced tea? — 
The wholesale juice no doubt is much lower. 

3251. (Sir J)avzd Barbo^l.r.) Is the tea of a good 
quality^— I have often drunk it, hut it seems to me 

■ the way they prepare it is not wholesome, as the 
tea is so bitter. 

3252. (Mr. Sexton.) How do theybuy it — iu pounds, 
half pounds, or ounces? — According to their means; 
if they have fair ci'edit they .get it in the larger 
quantities ; and veiy often they get it in exchange for 
knitting and eggs. 

3253. (Chvirimn.) Ai-e tliesetheshop prices whicli 
you state on both sides here? — Yes, they ore the shop 
prices. 

3254. Clothing is veiy small ? — Clothing does not 
involve a Large expenditure; a great deal of it is 
home made ; there axe weavera in that district, Yon 
see flannel and tweed on the receipt side of No. 3. 
Every family has a web, and as a rule, from 60 to lOO 
yards a year- are woven by or for each family. 

3255. Then tobacco is 2L 7s. 8cZ.?— Ifes, that is a 
very large item. 

3256. Is it the consumption of tobacco that is veiy 
high, or ai-e the prices high ? — ^No, it is the con 
sumption that is great. That is a family average. 

8257. Is that normal, do you think, for a family ? — 
Ic is rather higher in some pai-ts of Donegal aod in 
some jiails of the west tdo. That is about normal; 
a ahiiliug a weekisufafrsum to take — iu foot it is low. 

3268. A shilling a week for a family ? — Yes. 

3259. What is a family supposed to consist of? — 
They have about one and a half smokers in a family, 
averaging it. 

3260. In this part of Donegal do tlie women smoke 
much ? — Very little ; they snufl’ sometimes. 

3261. They do in some parts smoke a good deal, I 
think ? — Only the very old women smoke as a rule. 

3262. Then you may say that that for a family in 
ordinary circumstances, deriving its money ^m 
farming, and to a certaiu extent from fishing, is a fail' 
budget? — I think it is. They get a little iso from 
■weaving flannel. 

3263. Will you point out to me any other-? — There 
is a budget of a very poor family — and "there are 
others of the seme class — in No. 2. The cash 
receipts are 9L 16*. from all soui-cos. The expenditm-e 
is esiimaied at lOL 19s., and the home produce varies 
from about 12^. to 111. a year. Those are people in 

I the Barony of Erris, Coiuity Mayo ; they are pwhaps 

I the poorest people in the country. 

I 3264i. The amount of rent and county cess is 



U 12s.; that is a very low average, I suppose? — 4fr. tt. x 
The holdings are wretched. 

3265. May I ask what ai'e clerical charges ? — The ® 

dues they pay to their clergy. Budgets ot 

3266. (Sir David Barbour.) Is this a budget of an 
actual family, or is it a sort of average? — It is more a 
budget of an actual family. Fii-st, tlie budgets of a 
number of actual families were put together, and a 
great many of them coincided so largely that yon 
might almost take it as an actual budget. 

3267. What numlrer do you take for a family? — 

The census average of the place. 

3268. What would that he ? — About five and a 
fraction. 

3269. (Chairman.) I see in No. 2 tobacco is a great 
deal less than in No. 3 '? — Yes, they have vary little 
money to buy tobacco to smoke in district No 2. 

3270. And clothing is a good deal more ; but they 
do not make so much as in No. 3, 1 suppose ? — No, 
tliey Lave very little means. That is a place in which 
fishing has been stai-ted too, and they are making 
more from fish now than formerly. 

8271. 'UTiieh parish do you specially jioint to in 
No. 2. — I know Donegal pretty ■well ? — No. 2 is in 
Mayo : it is a division called Knockadaff. 

3272. Will you take another which you think Ls 
typical? — No. 5 is typical of inland — Mayo and 
Galway, in the Swiuefoi-d district, say. 

3273. Where there is nothing earned from 
fishing ? — Nothing from fishing. 

3274. But the young people go to the English 
hai-vest ? — Exactly. 

3275. What items iu that do you give 1 — Migi-atory 
labour is put down tlrere at 8L I am inclined "to 
think that is rather low, hut at all events it is not 
an excessive average. 

3276. I think the English farmers’ estimate is that 
they pay about 107. a man ? — I never went as high as 
that : 1 have gone as high, taking one year with 
another, as lOL a family, and that means a fi-action 
over a working man. 

3277. Then you aj-e prudent in this case in taking 
the Si 1—1 think so. 

3278. (Sir David Barbour.) Is that the profit 
after paying the exjrenses of a family? — The profit 
after paying ihe expenses of a family and ^tting u 
suit of clothes. They very often come back with a 
suit of English or Scotch clothes, 

3279. (Chairman.) Is the 8i or lOi net? — It is 
cash brought or sent home, 

3280. Do you know from Donegal and the "west 
generally what is the i-mlway and steamer far-a to and 
from England and Scotland 1 — It varies very much ; 
a great many men can get over- for hnlf-a-crown by 
steamer from the west coast of Donegal, hut from 
some parts of Majo it conies to about a pound, I 
supjiose. 

3281. Do you know what on Ii-ish labourer pays 
for his pa.ssage to and from the cost coast of England 1 
— No, I do nob know, but it is very low. 

3282. Not a pound ? — I should say a pound would 
cover most. I think a good many of tliem borrow a 
pound for their trip, just to see them over irntil they 
get to their destination. !Hie ^opkeepei-s very often 
lend them a pound to go over. 

3283. Is ■thei-6 any item you suggest we should 
specially look at in No. 5 ? There is one that attracts 
my attention. Besides flour, you have shop bread? — 

Yes. 

3284. I do not think that occui-s in many of the other 
budgets; what is the distinction? — The flour they 
make tiieir own cakes out of, and shop bread is bread 
brought round in hakers’ carts, which they buy from 
the baker on the road. 

3285. Is that fii-st-class bread, as a rule?— No, it is 
not first-dasB, but it is wholesome bread as a rule. 

3286. It is not the Irish custom, os it is in parts of • 

England, to eat nothing hut the best bread?— No, they 
cannot get ft really well made 'in the country ; it is 
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afr. TT. L. not anything like, for instance, the hi-eail we get in 
Dublii. 

8 Dec. 189*. 3287. Some of the jworest of the labouring classes 

Badgetsof in England will eat nothing but first-class bi-ead 1 — I 
£^Ses believe the Irish country bread is a good, wholesome 
bread, though it is not good in colour. There is one 
omission from No. 5, 1 tliinlc. Tliere is jiut down 
for rent and county cess 4/. oe. I believe that refei-s 
only to the land on which the house is. Now, the 
plots are very small, and the rent is relatively high, 
and every man there has to buy grass for his cow, and 
hay for the support of his cow in the winter, which is 
really a second rent, in addition to the agricultural rent 
that he pays. 

3288. I see, apparently, there is no wea\-ing done 
there 1 — No, nothing to speak of. 

3239. Everything is bought entirely 1 — Yes. 

3290. (J/r. Sexlon). Is the second rent contained in 
the account 1 — No ; as I say, it is not. 

3291. Then there would be a deficiency in that 
account instead of a siu'plus if the second rent had been 
put ini— Yes. 

3292. (C/tairman). How much do you say they, 
would have to pay ? — I fancy they would have to pay 
fully 5?. for their grass and hay. 

3293. (Tm O'Conor Don). How is it, if that be so, 
that in the receipts, which I presume represent sales, 
they .appear to sell bay ? — Well, they do not sell much. 
You see, they buy a piece of meadow, cut it, and save 
the hay for themselves, but they may get rid of their 
surplus. You see, the amount put down for it is very 
small — only 10s. for surplus hay and straw •, tliat may 
be chiefly straw. 

3294. Would it be surplits hay and straw outeide 
their own holding 1 — That 10s. is a receipt for hay and 
straw sold. 

329D. But not grown upon tlieir holding, according 
to your statement I — The straw would be grown on 
their holding. 

3296. But whatever proportion of tliat is hay would 
not be grown on their own holding 1 — That is my 
opinion. 

3297. {Mr. Sexton). I understood you to say that 
the hay they sell would be surplus! — That is my con- 
jecture, but X fancy it would be mostly straw. 

3298. {The O'Conor Don). Is this an individual case 
or an average one! — That budget was not prepared by 
me, but it is a typical case. The circumstances of 
the people in that istrict we very much alike ; they 
are nearly all settled on reclaimed bog, and go over 
to work in England. The good land in the district is 
nearly all held by grazing farmers, and these people 
have to rent grass at a high rate, and buy hay at a 
high rate frem the farmers round them, being on 
reclaimed bog themselves. 

3299. {Chairman). Is there anything in Nos. 6 or 
7 to which y<iu would like to call attention ? — No. 6 
is a budget for people living in the island of Achill. 

3300. That is, I suppose, as poor as any districtl — 
There tiiey are exceedingly poor, but I do not think 
they are as poor as the people in tlie north of the 
county Mayo. 

3301. As to No. 7, have you aaytliing to say — I 
see a large item for knitting! — Yea, that is Glenti«s, 
in the county of Donegal. 

3302. {Mr. SextoiC). It is an organized industry, is 
it not! — Yes ; the M'Davitts and a number of other 
merchants have gloves, stockings, aud other woollen 
garments knitted there. 

3303. {Chainnan). Is that industry being extended 
at the present time ? — I fancy it is extendi as far as 
it can go. 

3304. la it remunerative ! — ^Tes. The M'Davitts 
are wealthy people, having a branch house in Leicester, 
I think, and they work fi-om Leicester to Glenties, 
backwards and forwards. There are other merchants 
as well. 

3305. I see there is a large item on the expenditure 
side for tea 1 — Yes, aud 1 think that is got by the 



people selling their knitting ; they do not get cash Jfr. w. i 
from some of the knitting merchants ; some of tlie 
merchants who cairy on the knitting business never 8 Deo. 
pay in cash ; they have gi-ocery shops and pay in a Boa^o; 
kind of truck way. 

3306. But you incorporate that as if it were a cash 
transaction, do you not! — Yea. Some of the mer- 
chants pay cash always ; the M'Davitts, for instance, 
pay cash. 

'3307. Then in No. 8, there is a very large item of the 
same cliarectev! — That is in connection with the shirt 
industry in Derry. That is a district where materials 
for shirts can be sent out to the country people. 

3308. There is a large charge in that budget for 
luxuries ! — Yes. 

3309. It is almost the only one in which you Imve 
given that item ! — The amount spent by the country 
people on that item is just a monthly expenditure, 
once a month at the local monthly fair. As a niie they 
do not drink in their own houses or during the day. 

3310. Tliat is 4s. spent once a month, is it! — I 
think that would be about it. 

331 1. {Mr. Sexton.) It is the only budget in which 
you have an entry for spirits !— Yes. 

3312 Does that indicate that there is much total 
abstinence ! — ’There is a great deal of total abstinence 
in the county of Donegal. 

3313. (Mr. Wolff.) 1 see H. I9s. for snuff in two of 
the budgets! — Yes; in some places snuffing is carried 
on far more than in otheis. 

3314. {Chairman.) Among the younger people! — 

I never see the younger people snuff, but old men and 
women do. 

3315. Is that a declining ex]ienditure practically! — 

They tiike to it in their old age. 

3316. Those who have not been snuff-takers when . 
young, take it as they advance in age !— I cannot say. 

One sees old ]>eople snuffing. I do not know svhether 
the people take to it at a certain age or not. 

3317. Then in No. 9, is there anything remark- 
able! — Not very much — no. Embroidery you see is 
rather a profitable industry there. 

3318. The item for tea I see is very normal in these 
budgets ! — Yes. 

3319. A great many of them ai’O about 51. ! — They 
are — they are about the same. 

3320. \Mr Sexton.) It is about a pound of tea a 
week ? — Yes. 

3331. (Chairman.) No. 12 Is a very remarkable 
budget; the expenditure of a family iu the poorest 
possible circumstances ! — Yes, but before you pass to 
that, may I say as to No. 10 budget, that that applies 
to a district where they have little or nothing except 
a little flannel weaving; it is iu GlencolumbkDle, 
county Donegal. A great many of the people have 
emigrated from there, and they send back money to 
that district. 

3322. {Mr. Sexton.) It is the only budget in which 
yon have noted remittances from America! — There 
are many other places where you can put it in, but it 
is a difficult thing to put it in as a typical receipt 

3323. {The O’Gonor Don.) Wllat part of the 
country does budget No. 9 deal with ! — No. 9 is 
N-illybegs; No. 11 is Cmmty Kerry, Oastlegregory. 

3324. {Mr. Sexton.) Inland ! — No, the sea coast. 

3323. There is no fishing, is there ! — Not much. 

3326. There is none in. tlie budget ! — No, it is most 
inland ; tliere is vei-y little fringe. 

3327. {ClMinnanl) Then I come to No. 12, that is 
the budget of a family in the poorest ptasible ciroum- 
atiinocs ! — Yes, it is really only two or three cases in 
the mountain glens of DonegaL I put it in not as a 
typical budget, but to show that the people were 
struggling on in such a state as that. 

3328. {Chairman). They are 2i. on the wrong side, 

I Bes ! — Yes ; it means that they drift to the work- 
honse or leave the locality in some way before long. 

3339. These budgets are all in congested districts, 
are they not! — They are all in congested districts, 
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jf,. IV, L. The Boanl to which I am Secretary liavo ijo coimcctioa 
with any ilUtiict outside tlie congested districts. 

S Deo. 1S8I. 3330. Yon have not referred to any district 

Bods«»o( outside yonr special administration 1 — No. I w.-is a 

'jimilw- Government Inspector in a good many distiicts 

in IiHsland, and of course I have an idea of comparison. 

3331. (The O'Conof Dan.) I think you have told 
118 about all tiiese budgets, excepting No. 4. What 
district is tliat in ?— That is the Rosses, county 
Donegal. 

3332. {Lord ITe76y.) Wliat is Na 3 1 — Teelin. 

3333. (Tin O'CoiWT Do-n!) TukiugNo. 3 upon which 
you gave your detailed e\-idenee, what is the employ* 
ment of the jieople generally 1 — 'ITiey till between two 
and three acres, and in the months of J.anuary, 
February, and March they have very good cod and 
ling fishing. Then in the summer again they have 
salmon tisliing in tlie oi>ea sea by drift net, and later 
on they have a little haddock, and herring, and 
loockorel fishing, but not very much. Them principal 
nsliiug is in the first three months of the year, and the 
Congested Districts Board buy those fish from them 
and resell it cured. 

3334. {Mr. d/artin.) Would lOf. be too much ns 

an estimate for their present income from fishing 1 

I think it would not be enough. 

3335. {The O'Cofior Don.) 81. is wliat you haveput 
down 1 — I think it is fm- more than that now, it has 
improved. 

333G. How many acres of land have they altogether 
iu this tyjjioal Qise 1 — A very few acres. 'They have 
very small holilings ; they would not have more than 
four or five acres ; tlie laml is veiy much exhausted, 
and whenever a failure of the potato crop hapjiens, it 
shows in tliat district. In some cases ^e same land 
luis been groiviug potatoes, without a year’s rest, since 
the famine time. 






3337. Wlion you speak of aci'es, do you sijcak of 
statute acres or Irish acres? — They are the Scotch 
acres, Cimoingliam acres. 

3338. And is it the Cnuainglmm aci-es you refer to 
when you refer to the number of acres ?~It is, iu a 
rough way. 

8330. Is the half of their liokUngs in tillage 1— 
Yes, about half — more than half. ^ 

3340. Would the remaining half support a bullock 
or heifer? — But then they have a mouiituin run as well. 

3341. Have they a mountain i-un in addition to 
these four or five acres ? — Yes, a mountain run for 
aheop and stock. 

3342. What would be about the pra})ortion. that 
each occupier would have of this mountain rim "I — 
They would never reach tho full limit; they never 
have atook enough to juit on. 

8343. I 8up]x>se those mountain I'uus are held in 
common 1 — They are held in common. 

3844. And the proportion is regulated hy a certain 
nomber of beasts and sheep, is it not f — In a great 
many coses it is, hut there are a number of places 
where there is no interference. A mun may put on as 
many as he likes, because they never reach ^e jmiut 
of over-crowding the mountaiiL 

3345. Then the mountain would really carry more 
^an it has on it ? — In a great many cases that is so ; 
in this case it is so. 

3346. But you do not know in this case what 
would bo the proportion that this individual would 
have a light, to place upon the mountain if he had the 
cattle 1— No, I do not. 

3347. How do you estimate the produce i I see 
you have “ Com, 15»." ; how is that estimated 1 — It 
was eatamated on the price at the time, oats so much 
a stone — I suppose then it would have been about 
lOd. a stone. 

3348. In ascertaining how much is produced by the 
tillage, how do yon proceed 1— That would be the sole 
of the surplus. 

3349. Do tlie people use thn oats themselves?— 
They use some of the oats — they use them for a pony 
if they have one, and for food, and so on. 



3350. Do they grind it into meal and so on ?— jir. w. x. 
Very little ; there is a mill about five miles oT, and *■'•** • 
they send a little there, but chiefly Indian meal is used. 8 Doc. ish. 

3351. Arc these statements as to the receipts and Bod^aot 
the expenditure taken from the statements of the 

lieoplo themselves 1— Partly so. I have taken a 
number of these budgets myself, and they are partly 
taken from the people themselves nod partly from 
information got from the shopkeepers and from every 
uvailnble source, rent receipts and so on. 

■3352. I find that in many of these cases the ex- 
jwnditure exceeds the roceipts. How can that go og 
for a numl>er of years 1 — It shows that tlie budget, 1 
think, is not ipiite right It is on attempt at m^inn 
the b«t builget, but there has been no attempt to 
reconcile the two sides. The instructions were to fino 
out what was received in money and what was spend 
in money as far as iwssiLIe, without, any ottempt tt 
cook or balance 

3353. But does it not show that there must be some 
error? — Yes, to some extent there must be some 
en'or. 

3334. Because they could not go on vixir after vear 
in that way, could they ? — I tliink it does ; the excess 
is veiy little. 

3355. Little or great it is a fiict, is it not? ^The 

budget is not put forward of course to show an exact 
cosh account, it is an estimated budget. Tlie estimate 
is evidently a little wrong in some minor detaU. 

8358. {Mr. 3lartin). You do not take into account 
in any of these i-etnrns tlie aid and assistance which is 
given to these people in money or kind from sub- 
scriptions? — No, I do not 1 do not think it does 
come in. 

3357. {T/us O'Conor Doit.) Taking this typical 
case of the Swineford district, I see there m noting at 
all in that budget put down for spirits 1 — No. 

3358. Do you know the number of public houses 
iu Swineford ' — I am sure it is huge, but this is 
dealing only with country people whose expenditure 
would be made on the fair ^y. 

3359. But is not the expenditure in the licensed 
houses in the towns mainly made up of countiy ex- 
penditure? — I should say very largely. 

3360. It is not made up of the expenditure of the- 
population of the towns, is it! — A great many of the 
town people are regular drinkers, but oounbiy people 
as a rule are not. 

33B1. The country p^ple, os yon state, no doubt 
only take these refteshmenta upon market and fair 
days, but is not the great bulk of the spirit sold u[>on- 
those days? — I should think the larger part of it is. 

3663. Do you think you could put down as a typical 
budget of the Swineford district, one in which there is. 
no expenditure upon spirit? — I think it would lx» 
fairer to include a sum of say 21. a year in most of 
these budgets for lirzuries of diHerent sort& 

3363. How long do these migratory labourers stay Kifrr.iiorv 
in England, os a nile? — They go over as soon as they 

have got their own crops in. They go over in May 
perhaps, and a great many of them are coming back 
about now, and np to Christmas. Some come back 
earlier, in October, November, and December'. 

3364. They stay about five months then 1 — ^Yes, and 
some, more especi^y the Donegal people, stay a longer 
time, in Scotland, for instance, they get work on Ore 
railways and elsewhere. 

3365. And daring those five months they sappoi'b 
themselves iu England as well as lay by this amount 
of money which you have put down here 1 — Tea 

3366. Do they send over anything during that time 
to their families ? — ^Thatl include in the cash receipts. 

A man may come back very often, and does come 
buck, with only 12. or even less in his pocket ; he has 
sent it all on l^ore him. 

3367. In the case of No. 5, how many acres of land 
would the holding contain 1—1 should say about 4 or 
5 acres of land. 

3368. Statute or Irish acres ? — I am not spSaking 
from personal knowledge. I did not moke that 
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Mr. IT. L. budget myself, but it was made by a very ccmjretenb Oh, no j I got it fi-om a great many different Mr, ir. t 

Inspector, Sir. Doran. I think the rent U high sources, and dieckcd it. 

8 Dee. iset. there. 33S5. Also if you got the information from the 8 Dm. ish 

3369. You do not mean that tho land about Swine- shops, yoix got tlie real prices?— Yes. 

isiKTur. fold is let at li an acre? — I do notsay that, buti say 3386. I ask the question with the i iew of knowing 

the rent is relatively high though. whether you got it from the persona wlio [mid or the 

3370. But if the area is only four acres, and tlie rent shopkeepers?— I got the prices from the shops, but in 

and county come to 4/. 5s., the rent must lie a great many districts it is a ease of baider. 

about 1/. an acre, must it not ?— Yes, it would be so — 3387. In tliat case how would you arrive at the 

that looks high. price? — They barter on a money liosis; Uiey say, 

3371. You cannot veriiyit? — No, I caunotverify “ The market price of eggs is 7d. a dozen, and we will 

the acreage. I have been on a numlier of tho.se “ allow you at the rate of 6r/. a dozen, and yon pay us 

holdings, and they seemetl to mo to be very small “ for tea at the mte of 2s. Ccf. per lb." 

holdings, and what makes me say foui- acres is 3388. I obscive a differenco in the budgets; for 
that they have not got gi-ass on the hohlinga as a instance, there are one or two with no clerical chai-ges I 
rule. — I think that is simply an omission on the part of 

3372. There is no mountain land there, is tliore? the official who made the budget 

Oh, no. 33S0. Therefore wo come to this conclusion, that 

3373. Why is the congested district divided into there lias been no cooking of the accounts. You have 
these particular very small districts. What is the taken the statements as they are luadc, and that is a 
puipose of the division? — They are chiefly natural complete budget of oxpenditui'e, accoitling to wliat 
areas ; one would notice that more plainly in Donegal, they told you 1 — Yes. Budget No. 4 is one which T 
If you turn to the map which you will see on page 22, maile myself in very cai-eful detail. 

there arc inlets of the sea and mountain chains which 3390. And do yon refer to that as one of tho more 
divide these areas into natural districts. complete ones! — Yes ; it is one that I took a gootl 

3374. Are these districts separated from non- deal of trouble over myself. 

congested districts, or do they join together? — A great 3391. I see in several cases there is an item for 

many of them arc touched by nothing else except manures, which does not occur in others, and soforth? 
congested districts. — Yea. 

3375. What I ask yon is if they form part of a 3392. Now I sec a considerable amount of fisli 
whole together, why have you divided tliom into sold, and yon told us that was a growing industiy ; 
such minute portion-s? — Because tlie livelihootl is got may I ask whether that is due to tlio opeumg up of 
and earned in a diff'erent way. Take the parish of communication ? — No ; it is due to the fact that tlie 
Dunloe and Lcttciiuacaward where there are niigra- CongestcdDistrictsBo.'u-dhavestiU'tedcuringstations. 
tory labourers, and on the other side of the river They buy all the cod and ling that are brought in, and 
hardly any men ut nil go to England and Scotland, os many herrings as they can, having regard to them 
which is because they have rather better laud on plant, bamds, and sivlt at the diffevent stations. 

the south side of the river, and aie able to moke 3393. With regru^l to light railways, I see from the Eal 
farmiug pay. map that you divide these congested districts into 

3376. Have they larger holdings ? — ^They have three — one in the north, one in the west, and one in 

larger holdings, and better land. the south ? — Doneg.al forms one reaUy, then I should 

3377. And where these labourers go to England, say sca-coast Mayo and Galway form another, inland 

I presume, the holdings are extremely small — that Mayo and Galway form a third, aud Cork and Ken-y 
is to say, the portion that can be tilled 1 — Yes. a fourth. 

3378. And there would not be occupation for them 3394. How do these light railways adhet the con- 

at home? — Oh, no; they could not live in the place gested districts — are there railways either completed 
if they did not make money from migratory labour, or being pushed forward now into eacli of these dis- 
Their farms would not support them at alL tricts? — Tliere is n railway to Killybegs, which has 

3379. What do these migratory labourers generally been open for some time. 

do during the winter? — ^The months of Novembai', 3395. Is that the only one in that district ? — There 

December, and January are perfectly idle for them ; is another to a place called Gleuties which is not yet 

they have nothing to do, except a few people along open ; it will be very soon open, Uiough. 

the shore who catch herrings Just now. It is one of 3396.. That will 1 m two railroads in the northern 

the problems the Board has to face, to try and find district? — ^Two in Donegal only. 

some employment for these people during the winter 3397. And one has been openfor sometime? — Yes. 

months of November, December, Janiuu-y, and 8398. Have you found any benefit from it < — 

February. Buyers go to the fairs, and therefore better prices are 

3980. Can yon say how many months of the year given for the cattle, and poultry can be sent off. 
they ore employed working on their own holdings? 3399. Is there much fish trade? — Not much fresh 
— They are employed during March, April, and May, fish traffic. 

•we will say ; then the women and younger people, 3400. The fishermen depend on the Board os the 
and old jieople keep the holdings going for the buyers? — Yes, for some classes of fish ; salmon, iilaice, 

I'est of the time. whitings lobsters, and so on goes, undonbte^y, by 

3381. So out of the twelve months the able-bodied railway in a great many cases, but some places ore 
man is only employed three months on .his own too far from the railway. When a place is ten miles 
holding ? — That is about I'ighi from a railway fish does not go as a rule. 

Mode of 3362. (iarrf TTel6y.) Were these budgets made for 3401. Therrforo the valuederived from the opening 
iD?tho”* Any pfli-ticular year ; what year would they apply up of these communications, great as it is, one mnst 
to? — They were made in the years 1891 and take with the limit that the seller is neer tho 

1892, railway it is not of much use to him ? — ^Yes ; a little 

3383. Will you tell os how you arrived at the further extension of the railway is what is necessary, 

information, for instance, as to groceries. One lb. 3402. Are there any railways in this western dis- 
n week, which seems to bo the average for tea — is triet? — ^Yes, there is a railway from Westport to Rath 
a very large consumptioi^ is it not? — Yes, it is vary Hill; that is opened toMnlranoy, and the receipts are 
large, bat the shopkeepers have shown me their very encouraging there indeed. Then you have a big 
books over and over again, and therefore I can say railway from Galway to Clifden, whii^ is not open 
that the information is positively correct yet Then there is an inland railway, too, in process 

3384. Then getting it in that way through the of constraotion in the co. Mayo. 

shopkeepers, yon had a check on the information — 3403. And in. the south? - In the south there is one 

you did not get it from the people thenmelvea ? — to Dingle, another to Cahiroiveen. 
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y,-. TT. L. 3404. Are those opeaecH — Yes. 

3405. May I judge that your opinion is that they 
spec. 1S31 are nnswering the object for which they were oon- 
liphtBaii- stimcted ? — They ai-e doing a great deal of good, 
wois- 3406. And your view would he that they want 

further extension 1 — Certainly. 

3407. But even if they were extended, I still gather 
that it would only be a limited area to which that 
would be of use 1 — The extension of I'ailway from 
KUIybegs to Claduagei-agh, which is only ten miles, 
M-ould mean a fishing trade for the line, and we would 
not have to cure fish there. A. great deal would go 
fresh to market, and at a better price. 

3408. Do yon think in tlie case of these budgets 
' ' which are not in equilibrium there is any out-door I’e- 

iief given t — No, tlie out-door relief is given chiefly to 
old people, vei-y often old maids. 

340D. And these peo]>lc having lioldings would not 
be eligible, would they! — No, except in cases of sick- 
ness, but very little out-door relief is given j in 
Donegal hardly any. 

ficais 3410. Some of these rents are high. Ton were 

describing one just now of very nearly j£l an acrel 
— I should not like to give positive endence about 
that. 

3411. "We haveheard youropinionaboutit; Iwant 
to ask you if have they been into court yet 1 — Yes, I 
am sure they liave. 

3412. With regard to migratoiy labour, is it pretty 
stationary — year by year do an equal number of men 
go, or has it declined 1 — It is an equal number. Great 
Dumbei'S of the men go to the .same fai-ms in England 
or Scotland from year to year — they went until they 
get a letter asking them to go. 

Cenetsted 3413. I know you have large experience in Ireland 

*0 congestal districts ; these budgets you take 
Oistilea. as simply typical of tlie very bad districts, but you 
would not genei-alise frem tbom as to the comlition of 
nou-cODgested districts, would you 1 — There avo veiy 
much poorer budgets I am. sure for the labouring 
population in Limerick, Tipperaiy, and North Cork. 

3414. In districts which are not congested 1 — Tes, 
the richest districts in Ireland, and the budget there 
would be very much worse for tlie laboxu'cre. 

8416. But not for the farmers 1 — No. 

3416. Would yonvview be — supposing anything was 
done to the west of the congested districts line that 
it ought to be done through your Board, or how ; 
that is to say, would you recommend a considerable 
extension of your powers i — I do not know what 
would be the view of the Board upon that, 

CraaiHon 3417. (J/V. Sexton.) I think you have said that the 
^bour- 01 -dinary budget of a labourer in Ireland would be still 
woi-se than these bucigetsi — I am excluding that very 
last budget, budget No. 12 ; but I say that the 
ordinary labourer in a very large part of Cork, Lime-, 
lick, North Kerry, Clare, and Tipperary is in shocking 
poverty, owing to want of poimanent employment. I 
have seen the most abject poverty among these people. 

3418. Then there are a great number of Inlwurei-s 
worse off than a good many people described in these 
budgets, are there ? — I think the agricultural labourers 
of that part of Ireland are a great deal worse off than 
the congested districts people. 

3410. As to a congested district, tliere are two 
conditions which must happen in order to form a dis- 
tiict, I understand j the first being that tlie valuation 
per head in the electoral division mustbelesstbanSOs. i 
—Yes. 

3420. And, morever, although that may be the ease, 
it would not be a congested distiict unless the popu- 
lation made up twenty per cent, of the county 1 — Yes. 

3421. Therefore for two reasons the area of yoiii- 
congested districts may be far from indicating the total 
area of congestion i — It does not indicate the conges- 
tion at all in some parts, because uiMayo and Galway, 
for instance, the greatest poverty possible among small 
occupiers of land exists in non-congested districts, and 
the reason these districts ai-e not congested under the 



Act is that there is vei-y good land held by large 3fr. w. L. 
famers and grtuiers in the distiicts ; and taking the 
valuation as a test the district is not scheduled as ® Deg. 189J. 
congested. Condmon 

3422. But it is probable, is it not, that there are 
many electoral divisions in Ireland, the valuation of 
which is loss than 30s. a head of the inhabitants, but 
because they do not contain 20 per cent, of such, they 
are shut out? — Just so. Glare is not a congested 
country, but there is a great deal of poverty in it 

3423. On the other hand, a county may contain a 
gi-eat number of jrersons valued below 30s., but because 
they are not grouped tigether there is no con- 
gestion ? — Because there is rich land adjoining them j 
in a great number of cases poor villages are not scheduled 
as congested. If townland, instead of electoi-al 
division, were the area, a good deal of good could be 
done I think. 

3424. The point which 1 wish to elicit, and which 
I think I have elicited from you, is that there is a 
large body of jieople in Ireland, who are pretty much 
in the same condition a.s these people, who by reason 
of not satisfying the two particulai-s of the conditions, 
are not regai-ded as being in a eongeste<l district ? — 

Quite BO. 

3426. I see the average number of a family is rather 
neaa-er sis than five ? — Yes. 

3426. Thei-e are 98,000 families, and 17,000 of 
them next to pauperism. What is the annual income 
of your Board ? — 41,250f. 

3427. That is only at the rate of about 8s. for each 
of those families t — Yes, if you put it in that way. 

3428. Very inadequate, I s^uld think, to make 
much impression on lie question ?— Quite inadequate ; 
it is worse thau inadequate, because it is disappointing, * 
j'eople do not realise how small the income is, and the 
Board are expected to do a number of things they have 
not the means to do. 

3429. You have power under your Act, wili the 
concuiTeuce of the Treasury, to use a portion of your 
capital, have you not t — There is that power. 

3430. Have you used it ? — Wo have not. 

3431. Have you asked the concurrence of the 
Treasury 1 — No. 

3432. The Board has not come to any conobosion. 
upon that point? — They have not. 

3433. Have they considered the point? — I have 
heard it mentioned. 

3434. Because it seems worth consideration. You 
have a million and a half of capital, and if you could 
move rapidly produce a permanent effect, it would be 
desirable? — We might find ourselves without any 
capital if we did that. 

3435. It would depend on the amount you spent, 
would it not? You have not said yet what is the ui«. 
ordinary dietary of the inhabitant of these districts 1— 

I can give the dietai-y for each district. 

3436. I simply want the best idea you can ^ve in 
a few words, without aiming at extreme precision in 
each case ? — It varies at different tiroes of the yeai-. 

When potatoes are in season ; potatoes are largely 
used, we will say from the middle of August to the 
middle of March is the potato season. 

3437. At other times is the food meal? — ^Yes. 

3438. What meal ? — Indian meaL 

3439. Never oatmeal?— Yes, a little, but notbing 
like as much. 

3440. A little fish ? — A Ettle fish as a relish, but 
not as an article of food. 

3441. They cannot afford to use it as food ? — Very 
rarely. Then they use a little bacon fat j they call it 
“ kitchen, ” as a rule. 

3442. Tlie fish would be herring, I suppose? — Or 
dried ling. 

3448. Speaking of drink, I have heard that most of 
the people aretohal abstainers in Donegal? — Yes, great 
numbers. 

3444. So that they would not drink either bn 
market or fair days ? — They -would not 

3445. In any case, the drinking is very much con- 

S2 
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Vr. ir. X. fined, yoo Sfiy, to the market imd fair (lays 1 — I never 
saw any sign of drinking or saw drink in tlie houses. 

8 Dcu, ISM. 3440. As a matter of fact I believe tliey do not 
FofKtiina keep drink in the houses at all, do they] — They do 
not so far os nty observation goes. 

3447. The drinking may be disproportionate on tlie 
market or fair days, Itit’ it does not exist at other 
tiiiies ? — Iso ; tlie reason it shows on market Jays. 1 
think, is that some i>eople rarely eat anything — they 
only drink to refresh themselves. 

Work of 344S. I notice in Return ITo. 3 a great variety of 
tUi'Boaid. in Donegal, and in a county like Leitrim 

nothing whates er. Donegal lias five or six indu-stries, 
some marine, some sea coast, and otheis inland, and 
Leitrim nothing 1 — Yes. 

3440. Tliat seems to indicate the vast importance 
of oi'ganisuig small industries, does it not ! — Yes. 

3450. The Donegal people are natmully the people 
for this increase of industries, looking at the sire of 
the items for knitting, embroidery, sewing, and sofortli, 
which in many cases make the budget slight 1 — Yes. 
The jieoplft ot Don^;al are a very distinctive jieoph*. 
Take the hand of a Douegul woman ; it is quite ditfe- 
rent to the liand of others, it is (piite refined from the 
constuut uso of the needle. If you put the needle into 
the hands of an ordinary woman in the sonthera dis- 
tricts of Ireland, I believe she would not be able to 
iiMc it in the way most of iho Donegal women do. 

3451. Docs not the extent to wliich they are m.'ule 
solvent by these home industries indicate to you the 
vast importance of endeavouring to organise these 
domestic industries elsewhere than in Donegal 1 — Yes, 
and efforts arc being made in that direction ; but tho 
proures-s must be very slow. 

3452. It would be important to proceed with it, 
would it not 1 — Yes. 

3453. Women anywhere in Ireland can be taugbt 
to knit find sew and weave, I suppose 1— The young 
girls could. 

3454. I notice that amongst the various proposals 
made to yon for expenditure, there is noue for the 
provision of boats and gear! — We keep tliat gobg ; 
we can meet all the f.air demands we have out of tho 
Sea and Coast Fisheiy Fund and out of the Irish 
Reproductive Loau Fund, and no reasonable applica- 
tion is refused. 

343S. Do I understand all the propositions on tliis 
Ust received tho assent of the Board 1 — Ho, these oi'u 
proposals which have been made to tlie Board by their 
inspectors and others. 

345G. Have the inspectors approved of most of 
them 1 — Some roods, of com-se, are not approved of. 

3457. Rare you made on estimate of the cost of 
carrying out all these proposals 1 — I have tried, hut it 
is appai'eut it would soon consume our income. 

3458. As to the amount of the deficiency existing; 
"siTbudwti couise a deficiency for a small sum may go on from 

year to year on credit 1 — Y'es ; but there are some 
places where the people sink down and get a load of 
debt round them — there is no doubt about that. 

3459. The existence of a deficiency is in itself no 
ground for impugning the accnracy of a budget, is iti 
— i7o. I think in this case it rather goes in favour 
of the budget. 

3460. It seems to me to show that the facts were 
ascertained without anj* paiticnlar attempt to square 
them I — Quito so. 

3461. As to the rent — I believe it is very well 
known that when land, even bog land, has been 
laboriously reclaimed, a rent of If. an acre is not 
uncommon 1 — I would rather not speak on that ques- 
tion. 

3462. However, these budgets were made up by 
people of competence and reli^le people who did their 
best to ascertain the facts, 1 understand 1 — They were 
very carefully made up. 

3469. The people who made them up saw the rent 
i-eceiptsi — They saw the rent receipts. 

3464. And inquired at the shops 1 — ^Yes, they in- 



quired among the people, and they were persons J7r. tr. 4 
who were acquainted with the mode of liiring of the 
people ; they were not strangera sent down to examine, 8 Dec, isi 
but jiei-soiis who had years of experience of the 
counriT. 

•34G6. M.iy I ascertain from you in .a few minutes lo'ddea.-v 
the effect of the fiscal system of tliese budgets. taxuut 
Taking Ho. 1, I see there is a surplus of Ilf. la. 4rf., 
and the duty paid is — ontea,lG<».; on tobacco, If. 19a.; 
total, ‘21. 15a ; is that correct 1 — Yes. 

3466. Tlmt is ‘21. 1.5a. duty out of a surplus of 1 If. 

Then Ho. 2 budget shows a deficit of If. 3a. Taking 
groceries at 10a. and tea, 7s. 6d., say duty 1& 3tf. 1 — 

That is tea and sugar. 

3467. Then tobacco, If. 6a.; duty, 19a. 6<f. ; total 
duty levied on that fiunily, If. Oa. 9<f.; the deficit on 
the account being If. 3.i. 4— Yes. 

3468. Then Ho. 3 budget shows a deficit of 3f. 4a. 9<f. ; 
duty on tea, 19a. 6tf. ; tobacco sold, 2f. 7.i. 8.7., tlie 
duty being If. 15a., showing a total duty levied of 
2f. 1-ls. C«f. on a deficit of 3f. 4a. 9<f. Then No. 4 
shows a deficit of If. 15a. ; tea, Gf. la. 4<f., duty on 
that, If. ; toliacco, 3f., duty on that, 2f. 5a. ; duty 
levied on that family, 3f. 5a. ; showing a deficit on 
their account of If. I5s. 1 — Yes. 

3469. Then Ho. 5 budget shows a surjiliis of If. 3a.; 
tea and sugar, Sf. (say tea 2f. lOa.), duty Ss. ; toliocco. 

If. 10a.; duty, lf.2s.Ccf.; duty levied on that family, 

If. 10a. Gcf.h- Yes. 

3470. Then Ho. 6 shows a deficit of 8a. Ccf. ; gro- 
ceries, 3f. 15a. Id. ; say tea, 3f . ; duty leried on same, 

10a. ; tobacco, 2f. 12s. ; duty thereon, If. 19s. ; total 
duty levied on that family, 2f. 9a. 7 — Yes. 

3471. Ho. 7, deficit, 2f. Os. llcf. ; tea, 5Z. 4s.; duty 
on te.a, 17a.; tobacco and amiff, 4f. 11s.; duty, 

3f.Ss. 3(f. ; total duty levied on that family, 4Z. 6a. 3d. 

Then No. 8, deficit, If. 4s. ; tea, 6f. 4s. ; duty, 17s. ; 
tobacco, snuff, and whiskey, Gf. 11s.; duty tliereon, 

5f. 4s. 3tf. j total duty levied on that family, 6f. Is. 3cf. 1 
— Yes. 

3472. No. 9, deficit. If. Os. 7rf. ; tea, 5f. 4s,; duty 
on ten, 17s. ; tobacco and snuff, 2f. IGs. Lf., duty, 2f. ; 
total duty levied on that family, 2f. 17s. No. 10, 
deficit on the account, 5f. 7s. ; tea, 5f. 17s. ; duty, 

19s. 3J.; tobacco and snuff, 9f. 4a.; duty, 2f. 12a.; 
total duty, 3f. 11s. Gcf. I— Yea 

3473. Ho. II. surplus, 2f. 18s.; groceries, 4f., of 
which tea. would represent 3f., taking a most favour- 
able view, would it not? — 3f. lOs. 

3474. Duty on tea, lOs. ; raiscellaneoa.s expendi- 
ture, Sf. 7s. (of which tobacco would be, say, 1 f. 6s.) : 
duty, 15s. ; total duty, If. 5a. Then Ho. 12 shows a 
deficit of 3f. 6s. ; groceries 4f., of which tea would 
probably be 31. 1— Tea and tobacco say 3f., or say If 
for tobaimo and 2f. 10s. for tea. 

3476. Duty on the tea, 8s. 4rf. ; duty on the 
tobacco, 15s. ; total duty on that family, If. 3s. 4rf. 

Tfce total cash receipts of that fomily appear to be 
8f. 3s. ; and the expenditure, Uf. 9s., showing a 
deficit of 3i 6s. ? — Yes. 

3476. Now I would ask you if you would be so 
good os to summarize from the Ss^ point of view 
Qiese twelve budgets in order to inform the Commis- 
sion whether the results which I have myself obtained 
by summaiizing them are coreect. I find there is a 
surplus on three of the budgets, that the suiplus was 
IGf. Is. lOef., aud the duty ^laid by these three families 
was 5f. Os. 6c4 There was a deficiency on nine of 
the budgets of 9f. 19a 6d., but they had to pay duty 
smounting to 26f. 14s. 3d., so that there would have 
been a surplus of 7L 4s. 9<i but for the duty. But 
the most important fact I deduce is this, that the 
income per head of all the twelve families for the year, 
including the home produce as well as the cash they 
had to live upon, wm 6f. 17s., aud upon these i>eople 
there was a duty of 31f. 14s. 9d. You have been an 
Inspector of the Local Government Board, and I 
believe you are aware that the cost of maintoining a 
pauper in an Irish workhouse is.8f. 13s. 4tf. a yearl — 

That is about the cost, I believe. 
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3 f' IT. X. 3477. Aboat 21. more than the average receipt of 
tlieee people upon whom 327. duty has been levied in 
sPfc!.i39<- tlieyeart — Yes. 

iBcidaort 3478. (Lord ITaTi^.) You would make a certain 
qualiScation to the answer to Mi‘. Sexton’s question, 
would you not ? — Mr. Sexton brings the deficit in that 
budget to an exact avitlnnciical comparison with the 
duty paid. I think we gathered from you that you 
would not tie youi'self down to those deficits as being 
reliitble t— As i-egards the deficits, vos ; but os regards 
the amount of duty and the consumption of the articles 
it would be dangerous to say that the figure is a certain 
figure. 

3470. And to say, bringing the whole figures 
together, tliat such and such was the money result 
rel.viug on. that deficit as if it were an uscertaiued 
(act, would bo unreliablo 1 — Quite so. 

3480. (J/r. Sexfon.) But that would not disturb 
the relation between the total receipts and the duty 
Icvieil, would itl — That is what I mean. 

3481. (Sir David Barbour.) There isverylittle put 
down as expenditure on spirits in these budgets? — 
Very little. There is a gi-eat deal of total abstinence 
in these districts. In some parishes, for instance, the 
whole parish are total abstainers. 

3182. I suppose on the whole the expenditure is 
rather understated 1 — I think it would be fairer, as 
I have said, to odd a trifle more for luxuries. 

3483. Is there any illicit distillation in those dis- 
tricts? — There is none iu Donegal ; it has been com- 
pletely put a stop to there. There is a little in Mayo, 
and there is a little in Galnuy. 

3481. There was a good deal some years ago, was 
there not? — ^Thera was in the north part of Donegal ; 
in the diocese of Derry there is a little still. 

3485. I was thinkiug more of Mayo and Gal^vay 1 
— There is some ntill, bnt not what there was. It is 
carried on cliiefly on the islands off the coast where 
the islanders can see the revenue boats coming, and 
set things right before they are vieited. 

3486. I recollect travelling there some years ago 
on a public conveyance, which pulled up at a house 
in order that the foreignera might see an illicit still ; 
do you think there is less of that now ? — Very much 
less. 

3487. As regards tea and tobacco, I think the duty 
on tobacco is teken at three-fourths of the price 
Mr. Sexton took it at that; I have no means of 
knowing if that is correct. 

3488. Do you know what the price of the tobacco 
is on the average ? — About 34^7. an ounce. 

3489. And the tea) — Half-a^crown a ]>ound I tlu'nk 
you can average it at. 

3490. And tho duty can be calculated from that, I 
suppose 1— Yes. 

3491. These people receive certain remittances from 
their friends abroad, do they not 1 — In some places 
they receive a steady amount but in other places the 
people do not emigrate at all. 

3492. I suppose it would be impossible to get the 
exact figures of those remittances T— -Some of the men 
from Don^al go across to America fur part of the 
Tear, and come back. 

3493. But you could not get the exact figures of 
any remittances of that kind 1— They can be got, of 

tishi •'■furse, at the Post Office. 

3494. How were these railways promoted — not 
by your Board, were they ? — No, before the Congested 
^Btricte Board was started, in 1890 or 1891. 

3495. Do you know what assistance Government 
gives? — Yes. I was one of the Commissioners or 
Imtpectore appointed to inquire into what should be 
done. 

3496. Will you tell the Commission what asaistanee 
the Governmeut gave) — They practically made the 
lines. 

3497. Did they find the money ) — Yes. 

3498. Does Government bear the loss) — As a rule 
the Hallway Company, of which these light railways 
are extensions, work them, and in some cases there 



is a local guarantee for working expenses which falls isr. tv. L. 
on the county. 

3499. Does the Government bow the interest on SI>B> 2 .ieoi. 
the ex;)enditure) — As lai‘ as I know Govenuuent do Ughi~ 
not bear anything except the initial cost of the con- 
stmetioD. 

3300. They find the money, but do they charge 
interest on it ) — No ; it is a free grant. There are 
some raUways in the South that were made undei' the 
old Aot of 1883, but a large number of loUways that 
were made in IS91 were mude with free grouts for 
which the Government charge nothing. 

3301. I think you said that these railways did a 
great deal of good ) — They do a great deal of good. 

3502. You also said that the comlitiou of the coadiuoa 
lahourerq in some parts of Ireland was even worse “ laoour- 
than is shown by the budgets to which you have 
referred) — It is most wretclied ; I never saw gi-eater 
jiovorty; there are plenty of men who cannot get 
employment at all ; they simply hang round, while a 

child will be employed as a herd, and a girl to milk 
cows. 

3503. What ace the wages of a lahonrer there if a 
man gets employment) — There is practically little 
employment ; they are called labourors, but now the 
farmer is driven rather tight and he and hi.s family 
are nut in the fields making hay and doing everything, 
where before he had laliourera doing it. 

3504. But tliese labourers cannot live permanently 
on a want of employment) — I have not bean there for 
four yeaie, but at that time they were veiy bacliy off. 

3505. Hod they been long out of employment) — 

Yea. 

3806. How do they live ) — A great many of them 
live on the quarter acre which they get from the 
Gunixliaos. A great many of them have a Louse 
from the Guardians for which they pay from eight- 
pence to a shilling per week, and the quarter acre is 
attached to them, but a man gets very little employ- 
ment. 

3307. But some men must get employment) — 

Yes. 

3503. What would be the rate of wages when you 
left 1 — It depends ; a great many men all the year 
round would not get more thou, say six ehilliugs nr 
soven aliillings per week in some ])oi'ts, and their diet. 

3309. Which would be equivalent to three or four 
shillings more, I suppose) — ^Yea; three or four 
shillings; that is very low. 

3510. That brings it to nine or ten shillings a 
week ) — But thc^ would be men who had employment 
all the year round. 

351). Can you suggest any means of improving the 
condition of those men) — 1 should like to see them 
getting larger allotments, larger gronta of land. 

3312. In (act they would then cease to belabourei’s 
and have a small holding, wonld they not) — Yes. 

85 13. Can you not thi^ of any other way )— No. 

3514. As regards the amount of income which the 
Congested Boarf has at i« disposal, you say that that 
only comes to 8s. a family per year, which of course 
is email ) — It is very emalL 

3515. But you do not make grants of money to 

families 1 ^No, and there area loi-genumber of districts 

where a sliilling has not been spent by the Board — 
whole districts. 

361 6. You use the money, as I understand, for the 
most pressing districts ) — Yes. 

3517. Anri in giving the people the means of im- 
proving rather Iheir own condidon than in making 
direct payments to them ) — We do not make direct pay- 
ments to them at all. 

3618. You give them the means of improving their 
condition by their own exertions)— We buystalhons, 
bulls, rams, and so on for improving the breed of live 
stock. 

3519. And you leave it to them to improve their 
condition by their own exertions ) — Yes, 

3520. Which is a much better plan than giving 
money, is it not) — Yes. 
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^ 3521. Mr. Sextoa caloulat«J the d«tr these people 

— pay, >md which no doubt is high in proporti.nn to their 
8P&:.iS9t. income; iiasuming that duty to be entirely remitted, 
Inddeocc do you think their condition would he satisfactory ? — 
oa^paor. I think they would consider it a great impi-ovemeat. 

3522. But still tlieir condition would not be from 
our point of view satisfactory, would it! — It woidd be 
so much better. 

3523. But only so much better. If a fiimily had, 
we will say, an income of 9/. 16s., like family S"o. 2, 
and you improved their condition by 2/., you think 
that would ire a substanti.al improvement 1 — It would 
lie a ti-eioendoHs thing for those people, it would be 
e^iuivalent to having their knil vent free nearly. 

3524. If a family got 9/. 16s. you think it would be 
immensely improved in condition by an a'.ldition of 
2?. A family that has an income of 48?., that is No. 1, 
must, therefore, be in extremely good circumstances 
already 1— They are much better oli'; they_ are 
comfoilably off people compar.'itively. 

3525. And even people who Imvc 27/. at present 
must be very well off? — Oh, no, they are poor. 

3526. Then tlie jicople who obtained 11/. 16s. in- 
stead of 9/. 16s. would still be poor, would they not 1 — 
Yes. 

Lioiit 3527. {.1/r. dfartin.) With reference to the answer 

I. wars- g^. Barbour as to the light railways, I 

apprehend you refer only to the railways that were 
inaugurated by Mr. Balfour last yeai-1 — Yes. 

3528. And you do not I'efer to the baronial guaran- 
teed r-.vilways ?— I do not refer to the railways made 
under the Act of 1883, I think it was, but even 
some of the railways made under Mr. Balfour’s grant 
have baronial guarantees. 

3529. But the bulk of the light railways I apprehend 
are Ijaronial guaranteed railways, stnd ai'e you right in 
assuming that the Government supplies all the money 
for those railways, or any portion of it even ? — I am 
only speaking of the light railways which were made 
under the grant when Mr. Balfour was Chief Secr'etary 
here. 

3530. But the great majority of the light railways 
that have recently been constructed in Ireland, I 
apprehend are made in the ordinary way, with the 
exception that the Government guarantee 2 per cent, 
after the Iratonies have paid their 2 per cent., and that 
the capital is found in the usual way ? — The Glenties 
line and the Killybegs line were made free by the 
Govei-rrmeut, also the Achill line. All these lines 
were made free ; the Clifden line too. 

^^BoSra 3531. {2Ir. Wolff). I was going to ask a question 
' about the recommendations for the congested districts; 
I see they are confined almost entirely to road-making? 
—Yes. 

3532. That empIojTuent can only be very temjiorary, 
I suppose? — Yes, I do not think much good comes 
ftnm road-making. 

3533. It is a sort of out-door relief? — I think: it is. 

3534. But at the end of a year or two there must 
be an end of it ? — There must be on end of it. 

3635. There is another' thing put down here I see ; 
you proijose to build a factory ? — Yes ; but a great 
nr.'iny of the roads are necessary ; there are a great 
number- of places whore the people have to go two or 
three miles across mountain sides with their pigs and 
cattle in order to get to market. 



3536. Do you consider when these roads are made 

you will permsmently improve the distiict ? — Drs- 'JL' 

tinctly ; tire people will get c.arts, will improve their 
land and bring lime to it, and so on. 

3537. And will be actually able to earn a larger 
income? — Cer-tainly. For those particular districts 
where the road accommodation is fairly good, I quite 
ogi-ee with what you say as regards making roads for 
short cuts, and for such reasons, but when opeiting up 
a district it is of importance to make some i-oads. 

3533. Is the Congested Boar-d doing anything for 
the fisheiie.s ? — A great deal. 

3539. Are you supplying nets 1 — Wo are supplying 
nets and lines and boats on loan. We do not give 
the cash ; we pay the boat builder, the manufacturer 
of nets and lines, send the goods to the coimti-y, and 
hand them over to tlie fishermen in the presence of 
the coastguard ofiBcer, or oilier local official, so that 
we arc thoroughly satisfied that the gear and boats 
reach the proper persons for whom they are intended. 

3540. And you find no trouble about getting these 
things taken care of or returned, do you? — They 
become the property of the men and they pay us back 
the price of them. 

3541. And they do pay? — Yes. Tliere are cases 
where we have to proceed against people, but on the 
whole the repayments are very good. 

3542. And on the whole do you think your Board 
could do a great deal more good if it had more 
means ? — As far as the fishing is concerned we have 
enough, I think. 

3543. (T/ie (y Conor Don). In answer to Sir David CoaiJiiicm 
Bavbonr, you stated that in certain parts of the south 

of Ireland the labourere were extremely badly off? — 

Yea, 

3544. And that there was no permanent employment 
for them ? — Very, veiy little. 

3545. Do you mean to say that the Boards of 
Guardians build cottages for labourers wliere no per- 
moneut employment is obtainable ? — I say that tlie 
people are living there for genei-ations and have n 
certain amount of employment. As Local Govern- 
ment Inspector I have reported on a gi-eat number of 
cases myself, and the objection was often raised, bub 
I always felt, as to the people who were there, that, 
it would improve them to give them a house and 
land, and put them in a better condition. 

3546. I thought it was always one of the con- 
ditions of building labourei-a’ cottages that it should 
be shown that there was employment for the labourer 
there ? — If you want to bring a fresh labourer into 
tlie district you would have to show a necessity for 
him, but if you found a labourer in the district, a 
man who was keeping himself alive with great 
difficulty by the labour of himself and of his family. 

I never thought it a valid objection that he was not 
making a comfortable subsistence. 

3547. I only wanted to know the fact whether 
cottages were built for labourers in districts where 
no permanent labour was required 1 — Where there 
was not sufficient employment to give him a comfort- 
able livelihood, certainly. 

3648. But where there was not sufficient employ- 
njent to support him, even in as good a state as these 
people in the distressed districts ? — The labourers, 
in my opinion, there were much worse off. 

The witness withdrew. 
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Vi-.J-Chnl- 
SillUlt. 

— 3549. (C'kairmaii). You are President of the Insti- 

' tution of CiTil Engineei-s of Ireland, are you not? — 

^‘satioD 

rMt-and 3550. Have you given great attention to some fiscal 
), rosso:. taxation questions connected with the relative 

taxation of Ireland and Great Britain, and do you 
base upon those ealcuiations certain proposals in 
connection with luilways? — Yes. 

3551. I should like to ask you to put into a few 
words, for our information, the facts contained in your 
\-ery interesting paper, and will lead the way to enable 
you to do so. First of all, you compute, <lid you not, 
that of the taxation of the United Kingdom, Ireland 
contributes, as collected, 11-7 hundredths, or, as con- 
tributed, 9 hundredtlis?— Yes. 

3552. You say that, according to the Report of the 
Select Committee of 1865, the contribution of Ireland 
to taxation was in 1822 as 8-7 to 91-3, and in 1864 
as 9-51 to 90-49? — Yes. 

3553. You say that taking the revenue from taxa- 
tion as imposed in Great Britain and not upon Irelaml 
for the five years ending 1822 at one hundred and one 
millions, makes an average for each of those years of 
twenty millions, and that for the year ending 31st 
March, 1864, it was very close vipon fom- millions, 
taking the round figures only ? — Yes. 

3554. Therefore you say that during the period 
between 1817 and 1864 the amount of abatements 
from equal taxation made to Ireland was reduced by 
four-fifths? — Yes. 

3555. And that this was brought about partly by a 
remission of the special taxation of Great Britain, and 
partly by additions to the special taxation of Ireland? 
— Yes. 

3556. The income tax imposed upon Ireland in 1863 
gave in 1864 a proportion of Ii-ish Britisliincome of 
about 8 to 921 — Yes. That had to be done in con- 
sequence of the difference of the v.alimtion of land in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Committee decided 
that that was as nearly as possible the proportion. 

3557. And your conclusion is that eompai-ing this 
proportion with that of the actual taxation, which was 
nearly as 9i to 90^, itwoidd api>eai’xhat iu 1863-64, as 
judged by the criterion of the income tax, 14 per cent, 
of the entire taxation of the United Kingdom was 
raised in Ireland, which should liave been raised in 
Great Britain ? — ^Yes. 

3658. You repeat the figures that the proportion 
of Irish to British income, as given iu the Treasury 
return of tin's year, would be as 4-7 to 96-3 per cent. 1 
—Yes. 

3559. And comparing tliat proportion with that of 
the actual taxation, as estimated to be contributed, 
which is as 9 to 91, you would conclude that Ireland 
is now paying 4-3 per cent, of the entu-e taxation of 
tlie United Kingdom, which, as judged by the criterion 
of the income tax, ought to be paid by Great Britain? 
— Yea, as judged by the criterion of the income tax. 

3560. Do you say that this propoi-tion of income 
tax in Ireland and Gi-eat Britain of 8 to 02, and of 
4*7 to 95-3, as given in the 1863 account and in the 
1894 aecoimt, shows that thcr-e has been a serious 
diminution between those dates in the i-elative taxable 
capacity of Ireland? — ^Yes. 

3661. And that the diminution from 94 out of 100, 
to 9 out of a 100 does not correspond with it? — Yes. 

3562. Therefore, you say, that the circumstances 
contemplated in the Treaty of Union as to adjustment 
of taxation have arisen ? — Yes. 

3563. You say that there ai-e mrmerous reasons 
against an increase of the present exemptions or 
abatements allowed to Ireland iu taxation, and that 
the intention of the Ti-eaty of Union can be carried 
out without reference to that, and you argue that the 
i-elative taxable capacity of Ireland should be aug- 
meuted, and ihe more the plan for accomplishing this 



of a reproductive character, the less would be the 
cost to the United Kingdom?— Yes. sD^ssi 

3564. That summarizes your argument, does it? — ^ 

Vao Reports or 

^ Royal Com- 

3565. Now I come to your proposals. You i-efer 

to the j-eports of three Royal Commissions diirii^ Her rail^ys. 
Majesty’s reign in favour of the State providing cheap 
railway transport in Ireland 1 — Yes. 

3566. Parliament has given some aid in the making 
of Irisli railway.s, but the great bulk of their cost was 
defrayed by the investments of private persons ; and 
railways iu Ireland, as well us in Great Britain, 
having been constructed under the j)owers and 
conditions of their Acts of Parliament, ore now 
owned by companies who work them on the ordinary 
commercial principles? — ^Yes. 

3667. You say tliat in 1838 tbe first of those three 
Royal Commissions, with Mr. Under Secretary 
Drummond at its he;ul, urged that every precaution 
should be taken, and evejy measure adopted, which 
would contribute, on the one hand, to the enoounige- 
inent of the capitalist ; and, on the otlier, to .secure to 
the country tlie full and entire benefit which the 
railway system is cajiable of affording? — Yes. 

3568. At that time large exemptions or abatements 
from equal taxes were being mndn to L-eloncl, and the 
Royal Commissioners based their advice on the 
gi-ounds that the State would derive an enormous 
profit on the graatest contemplated outlay, through 
equalization of taxation in the article of excise, which 
is not the case now. Bi 1868 you say that the second 
of three Royal Commissions recommended the purcltase 
of tbe Irish railways by the State, and the reduction 
of the rates thereon to the Belgian standard; and 
anticipated that the inci-ease of ti-aific caused by this 
i-eduction -would, at the expii-ation of 1 1 yeai-e, jray 
all losses and interest on borrowed money, and leave 
a balance in favour of tbe Exchequer 1 — Yes. 

3569. You say that the bearing on the case of the 
reports of the Royal Commission of 1838, and of the 
Select Committee of 1865, does not appe-or to have 

been considered ? I do not know whether it was as 

regai-ded the reference to the Commission, or whether 
it was that they were not considered. 

3570. Yon refer to the propoa-ils in Parliament as 
to the purchase of Irish railways in 1873 aud also in 
1874? — That is given in the report on Irish Public 
■Works of 1888. 

3571. You say that in 1884 you read a paper ; will 
yoir tell us whei-e ? — have the paper here — there are 
copies in the room — and there ^all l>a a number 
placed ou the table for the use of the Commission. 

3672. It was read before your Institution of Civil 
Engineers, was it not ? — ^Yes. 

3573. You read this paper for the purpose of 
showing that the railway rates might be reduced to 
the public by the State taking upon itself the loss 
caused by the reduction, and that it was not necessary 
to incur lie outlay required for the purchase of the 
railways, oi- for the State to take upon itself the 
obligations attaching to the companies? — ^Yes. 

3574. That -view, I believe, you hold very strongly ? 

— Yes. I saw that Hie purchase of the railways was 
the great objection, and I wanted to see how it could 
be done without that. 

357-5. You notice thatinl888 Qiereportof the third of 
the three Royal Commissions, to which you refer, did not 
advise the purchase of Irish railways by tbe State, 
but proposed a reduction of the rates to the public 
through a State guarantee, and that it does not seem 
to have been observed that a guarantee of gross 
receipts makes no allowance to the companies for 
working the increased traffic? — ^Yes, therefore I did 
not think that a gross guai-antee would be fair. 

3576. You refer to a Royal Commission presided 
over by the late Duke of Devondiire in 1867, which 



Mr. John Chaloner Smith called and examined. 
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(leciJed by a large majority that it ■was not espetUent 
for the State to purchase the rail-ways either in Great 
Britain or in Ireland, but that, as the railway 
companies had the best opjrortmiities of judging 
whether rates could be reduced, they should be left to 
carry out such experiments at their own risk 1 — 
Yes. 

357T. That -was the i-ecommendation of the last 
Ccmmiasion’s or ParliaPientary Committee on that 
subject, -was it notl — Yes, I think that is the last to 
which I allude, though there have been various 
Commissions since. 

3578. I am taking the three Commissions together 1 

^Yes. That of 1S67 ■was not one of the class which 

i-ecommended cheap railway ti-ansport in Ireland. 

3579. Then you say that the KaUway Returns of 
the Board of Trade for 1867 and 1S93 show that the 
public in Great Britain have availed themselves of 
these facilities to a much greater ]iroix>rtionate extent 
than the public iu Ireland ; that between those dates 
the numlwr of passengers carried increased in Great 
Britain by 210 per cent, and in Ireland by only 
69 per cent. Then you compare the average faxes 
for each passenger and say that they have been 
reduced in Great Britain from 12'6<f, to 7’7d., and in 
Ireland from 15'7d to 13'4d. 1 — Yea. 

3580. Tlien you also say that the gross receipts 
from this grcjit i-eduction have increased in Great 
Britain by 106 per cent., and in Ireland by 78 per 
cent. ; and the net receipts have increased in Graat 
Britain by 75 per cent., and in Ireland by 65 per 
cent, ? — Yea 

^ 3581. Then you say tliat these statistics tend to 

confirm the income tax returns in affording proof of 
the decline in the relative taxable ciipncity of Ireland. 
But you think that they give grounds for a reasonable 
anticipation that a measure for reducing rail-way rates 
to a scale in conformity with the wants of the people 
of Ireland, would call forth her capabilities, ai’ouse 
her latent industries, and check the decrease in her 
population, arising from an excess of emigration, 
which you think is chiefly caused by the want of 
profitable employment in Ireland, as compared with 
Great Britain ? — ^Yes. 

3582. And you say that if those experiments were 
made in Ireland and succeeded it might lead to results 
favourable to its consideration elsewhere! — Yes. 

3583. Then you say that the amount of public 
money required would be very large, but not nearly 
so large as that already expended by private enter- 
prise in the construction of railways in the three 
Kingdoms 1 — Yes. 

3584. I have summarized, I think, your paper, 
have I not! — Yes. 

3585. "Will you be good enough to give us also in 
a summary form as far as you can the exact recom- 
mendation which you would make to this Commission! 
— With regard to the railways ! 

3586. On the whole question. I have summarized 
the reasons — ^you need not go back upon them — now 
I should like yon to summarize the recommendations 
you would make 1 — The object was, and is, that a cheap 
railway transport should be provided. In order to do 
that^ lie first project which was brought forward was, 
that the State should purchase the railways, lower the 
rates, and become the owners of the railways. That 
has for a precedent piany cases on tire contineut and 
elsewhere. If that ^ere done the State would not 
only have to pay the outlay on the rail-ways but they 
■would also have to bear the loss conaequent on that 
reduction, and the project which I have embodied in 
ray recommendation is that the State should bear the 
loss caused by the reduction, but that it should bear 
no other loss whatsoever. I think it moat probable, 
from these railway returns and from the general 
progress of the country, that the loss caused by the 
reduction would be greatest at first, and would then 
>)y degrees diminish until it finally disappeared ; 
that the railway companies then would have been 
helped over the stile, and that they could go on at the 



lower rates as they are doing now at the higher, jfr, 
witliout any assistance from the State. 

3587. {The O'Conor Bon.) You propose the State 8D^8 m. 
should aid the railway companies to lower the rates, Proposi! 
do you !— That the State should bear the loss of the duetiwat 
reduction. 

3588. {Chainnan.) Pei-haps you will give seHatim Irfianflby 
the pur^jort of the several recommendations you make ! 

—The first recomnieudation I make is that tlie State 
should settle a schedule of rates, and I say that those 
should he entitul^ “ the standard.” The second would 

be tliat the return of all traffic for a certain defined 
past period, it may be three years or one year, or any 
term that is desired, should be calculated and moneyed 
out at the standard rates, and that the result of that 
calculiition should be deducted from the gross receipts 
of the companies during that defined past period. That 
is a fixed sum. It has passed the companies and 
cannot be interfered with, and when the result of 
the calculation is deducted from that, the bala-oce 
would be entituled “ the maximum deficit.” That 
deals ■'vith existing traffic. I then go on to future 
trafiic receipts, and for each period of the same 
length as the defined past period, I propose to deduct 
the result of c;i]oulation, winch can be done iu divisions 
of proportionate parts of period and receipt. Tlien I 
propose that the balance left after that should he 
divided between the comjianies and the State. A 
portion should go to tlie comiwinies in order to pay 
them for the cost of working the increase of traffic, 
and a poiiion should go to the State to be applied in 
reduction of the maximum deficit. The next recom- 
mendation is that the companies should not be per- 
mitted to vary their chaiges from the “ standard ” rates, 
or to reduce the numberor the speed of tlieirtrains with- 
out the consent of the State, hut that -with the consent 
of the State they may do so. Then that the companies 
should give every information as to traffic in their 
possession or procurement, and that the accounts 
should be all duly audited, and when so audited, 
the State should pay to the companies the balance 
between the maximum deficit and their proportion 
of the increased traffic. 

3589. Those are your several proposals, are they? 

— ^Thtrae are my several proposals. 

3590. Then you also are prepared to state what in 
your opinion -would he the financial result of those, 
are you not! — That is an estimate as affecting Ireland 
■which I make. 

3591. Of course this is all as affecting Ireland! — 

Yes. Supposing the average reduction of rates made 
in Ireland were for passenger traffic, including its 
various branches, fifty per cent., and that the reductions 
mode upon all classes of goods traffic, minerals, cattle, 
and so forth, -was one-third, then the deficit arising from 
that, taking for the defined past period the year 1893, 
would be about £1,273,000, and supposing tlie thing 
carried out, the State would then have a right tO' 
deduct from that deficit whatever their proportion of 
increase of traffic might be. 

3592. What, roughly,doyou estimatethatwouldbe? 

— ^The conditions under which they would be are these : 

■what it would cost to a railway in carrying traffic is. 
not affected at all by the rates received j consequently 
if a railway receives a proportion of the gross trafiic, 
the greater the reduction in the rates, the higher 
the proportion the company are entitled to receive j, 
but on the other hand, railway companies have found 
that it is often very profitable to them to make large 
reductions in rates in order to secure additional 
traffic ; in fact, that the proportion of working cost 
to gross receipts for additional traffic is less than 
■that for existing traffic, and it oecun-ed to me, aup- 
posing the reductions which I mention were something ' 
like those adopted, it would be near enough to the mark, 
as a trial for a short period, to allow to the companies 
55 per cent, of the gross receipts of additional traffic 
for -working, and to allow 45 per cent, of the gross 
receipts of that additional traffic to the State. 

8593. Then according to the calculation that the 
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jfr. .1 Oia'- total railway returns are approacliing three millions 
quarter, and that that reduction ot 50 per cent. 
sDeiisSi. were made, how much do you think the Hr.-ite would 
Propel as have to find — what would be, tiret of all, the in- 
t»«doc- cre:ised traffic 1 — That is simply a matter of estimate, 

^iror I really could not give that because it depends on so 
[JJ^Ddby many circumstances. 

.dale aid. 3594. You have not formed any estimat*;. have 
you 1 — No ; but I think in her present state, Ireland 
getting such on impetus as that would liave the j>owcr 
of increasing wealth generally, .and that the increase 
would be very considerable, very important, and very 
marked. 

3595. The immediate loas to the State on such a 
plan would be about a million and a quarter, would 
it 1 — A million and a quarter on the first year is the 
maximum. 

3596. Supposing the traffic doubled owing to from 
one-half of the rates and fares being taken off, what do 
you estimate the loss would be tlieu ? — Supjxising it 
doubled at tlie standard rates, the receipts would be 
about two millions. 

3597. Taking it that on tlie present traffic the loss 
would he a million and a quui’ter, whas would it be 
if the traffic was doubled ?— Taking, for round 
nuinbere, the present gross traffic at “ standard ” rates 
at two millions, if doubled the iaci-ense would be two 
millions also. Dividing this, for round numbei's, 
equally between the comiianies and the State; that 
would then allow a million to the State for their 
proportion, Avhich would reduce the maximum deficit 
to a quarter of a million in the case which you take. 

3598. The maximum increased deficit, do you mean, 
or the maximum deficit! — Tlie actual deficit ; the 
State would only have to pay, in the case you put, ono- 
quarter of a million. 

3599. Tlie State would have to pay, ns things are, a 
million and a quarter, would it? — I do not think they 
would have to pay that, because I think the very first 
year it was tried tliere would be a large ina'ease of 
traffic. 

3600. But say a million and a quarter as a maxi- 
mum ? — Yes. 

3601. Whereas when the rates were reduced anil 
the thing was in working you anticipate a reduced 
deficit from a milliou and a qinarter to sometliing like 
a quarter of a million, is that so? — Certainly. lu the 
case you gave me that the traffic would he doubletl, I 
make out that what would liave to be paid by the 
State would be only a quarter of a million. 

3602. I put it if the traffic were doubled 1 — 
Precisely. None of us know what it may be ; it is 
impossible to tell. 

3603. I understand then in a few words what you 
w^TOin suggest is this : you say that Ii'eland at pi-esenc is 
DMlicred. ovei-taxed to a certain amount ? — Yes. 

3604. And that instead of remitting any of the 
existing taxes you would propose that a remission 
should be given to the people of Ireland in the form 
of reduced fiires for carrying themselves and their 
goods whenever they want? — Precisely so. 

3605. And that that remission should be given out 
of the taxation, which is now excessive ? — Precisely 
so. 

3606. Then you go on to show that although at the 
start this alteration in affairs might result in 
requiring the whole amount to be paid by the State, 
after a time it would be recouped by the increased 
traffic ? — Yea ; and I may fortify that by the opinion, 
if you will be good enough to read it, of the Royal 
Commission of- 1868. They said they anticipated 
that the increase of traffic caused by the reduction, 
which in that case was to l>e to the Belgian standard — 
mine is a little more than tlie Belgian standard was 
at that time, but I do not know that it is more than 
the Belgian standard is now — at the expiration of 
eleven years would pay all the loans mid uiterest on 
the borrowed money for the purchase of the rail- 
ways. 

3607. And this reduction of rates would be tanta- 



mount to a remission of taxation which would meet 
all the classes of tlie community ?— Yes. 

3008. (.S'tr Z^avul Barbour.) Do you siy that Lord 
Castlereagli e.xpvessed the opinion that the return 
from an income tax would be the best criterion from 
which to judge the ]>roportion in which Great 
Britain and Ireland should contribute revenue? — 

Yes. 

3609. Do you think that Lord Castlereagh wn.s 
such an authority on matters of finance that we should 
accept Lis dictum without examination ?— 1 do not 
presume to say any such thing, but it was he who 
carried the Treaty of Union, and it is \-aluable to have 
Lis ideas because it shows the grounds on wliich the 
Treaty of Union was earned. 

3610. You would admit, would you not, that the 
real question at the present day is not what Lord 
Castlereagh said on the subject nearly a hundred yeara 
ago, but wliether or not wbat he said was sound ? — 
Precisely so, and applicable to the pi-esent time. 

3611. Tlie income tax evidently affords a perfect 
criterion of the income of the persons who pay it? — 

Yes. 

3612. Do you think it affoi-ds any information as 
regards the incomes of the people who do not pay it ? 

— Inferentially ic might, but notliing to go upon. 

3613. Nothing directly? — Oh, no, that should be 
ascertained. 

3614. And even in the weaJtliiest country the num- 
ber of people who pay income tax when the minimum 
limit is IGOf. a year must be very small as compareil 
with tlie number of people who do not pay it? — Quite 
EO, as fur as numbers go. 

3615. I understand, you to recommend that State 
interference should be employed according to your 
scheme in order to secure a reduction of i-ailway rates 
in Ireland — that is what you recommend, is it not ? 

— ^I do not know that “ interfei-ence " would be exactly 
the word. 

3616. I will say State “action"? — Precisely, State 
action. 

3617. And you have no doubt that such reduction 
in railway rates would lie a great gain to this country ? 

— Not the slightest doubt. 

3618. Do you also think it would bo a great 

gam if the Government were to construct, or to railwayg. 
promote tlie construction of, light railw-ays in tlie more 
distressed portions of the country on such terms as 
would leave tlie question of rates in the hands of 
the State? — The light railways ai-e all branches in 
the extreme pai-ts of Ireland, and there is no doubt 
that facilities given by the State for constructing 
those are exceedingly valuable ; but X think there is 
notliing that can be conceived tliat would more pro- 
mote the traffic on those light railways than a reduco 
tion in the charges on the main lines of which thosu- 
light railways are extensions. 

3619. You would like in short to have botli these 
schemes, would you 1 — Certainly. 

3620. And if yon could not get both you would 
like one, or ns much as you could get ? — I do not 
really see why there should net be both. 

3621. You recommend both these schemes — think 
highly of tliein — but would be glad to get as much as 
you could? — I think tliey are both parts of j\lr. 
Drummond’s great plan. 

3622. Which you approve of? — Indeed I do. 

3623. There have been various suggestions made Wisi cs- 
for improving the conditions of Ireland eithei- by 
remitting taxation or by expending public money ; 

have you heard of any proposals for meeting tlie cost or 
the loss of revenue by effecting economies in existing 
State expenfliture in Ireland ?— That would be a sub- 
ject quite beyond me. 

3624. But you have not heard of any such proposal ? 

— The effect of such a proposal would be this. At 
preseut the civil expenditure iu Ireland is enoimous 
as compared with expenditure either in England or 
Scotland, and it certainly does seem to me that 
economies might be made in it, but the result of 
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Xr.j.Chai- those economies Tould be that so much less money 
- ' would be spent in Ireland. 

8Dw,i8t«. 3625. But still if the economies are in themselves 

Irishes* expedient, the mere fact that less money would 
pendlinre. spent in Ireland would not leatl you to oppose 
them if they were just and proper economies ? — That 
is a question entirely for Parliament 

3626. I will give you the officLal figrires of the cost 
of the internal adniinisti-ation, excluding the cost of 
collection of taxes and post-office services, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, respectively, for the year 1893-93. 
I take these figures from a Memorandum by Sir 
Edward Hamilton. The cost for Gi-eat Britain 
is put at 13,340,000/. ; that is the internal adminis- 
tration; and for Ireland at 4,192,000/., which you 
will see is lather more than one-thii41 — Yes. 

3637. I do not say that those figures prove that tlie 
Irish expenditure is uuduly high, but consideiingthe 
relative population and wealth of the two Islands, do 
you not think that those figures suggest tlie ex- 
pediency of an inquiry into the matter ? — I do. 

3628. And I imagine you would be of opinion that 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom might be more 
wiliing to oasist the people of Ireland in the matter of 
i-ailways if we began by cutting off any expenditure 
in Ireland which could be shown to be excessive or 
unnecessary ? — Yes ; but perhaps you would allow me 
to remark this — Ihe expenditure of Ireland is a 
portion of the expenditure of the United Kingdom ; 
and the Treaty of Union and the Act of 1816 taken 
together prove that that expenditure is to be 
indiscriminate ; that is to say, supposing so much was 
spent in Ireland, it is not to be charged to Ireland, it 
is to be charged to the United Kingdom ; therefore 
the whole question is a nmtter for Parliament. They 
have absolute power to sjiend the revenue of the 
United Kingdom wlierevev they wish, and it is 
entirely in theii' discretion how muci they will 
expend in Ireland. 

3629. But I suppose Parliament might be more 
ready to agree to a scheme involving increased expen- 
ditui-e in Ireland if at tlie same time it could be 
shown that other expenditure which was not se 
necessary could be reduced in Ireland 1 — I should not 
like to take the liberty of giving any opinion upon 
that. I think it is entirely a question for the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom — the whole 
thing. 

Income tax 3630. (J/r. Sexton.) Whatever may have been the 
ability of Lord CasUereagh os a financier, I believe 
wealth. there is very little doubt that Mr. Pitt was a person 
of some note in that brandi of science 1 ^Yes. 

3631. hir. Pitt as Prime Minister had, no doubt, 

something to do with drawing the Act of Union 1 

Yes. My idea about it is, that the eause of the Treaty 
of Union was the paramount obligation laid upon 
England to present an unbroken front to ber enemies. 

3632. Mr Pitt, oa Piime Minister would, no doubt, 
have dictated the draft of the Act ? — Yes. 

3633. You refer, I think, in your Memorandum to 
the Act of Union. I will read for you the language 
of Article 7. After providing that for twenty years 
there should be a fixed contributiou, the Act goes on 
to say what should be done afterwards, and one of 
the alternatives to fix the revenue afterwards was 
this A comparison of ihe amount of income in each 
country, estimated from the produce for the same 
period of a general tax 1 — ^Yea. 

3634. “If such shall have been imposed on the 
•“ same descriptions of income in both countries ; and 
•“ that the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall 

afterwards proceed in like manner to revise and fix 
the said proportions according to the sarnd rules or 
■" any of them, at periods not more distant than twenty 
■“years, nor less than seven years from each other; 

unless, previous to any such period, the Parliament 
“ of the United Kingdom shall have declared that the 
“expenditure of the United Kingdom shall be de- 
“ frayed indiscriminately, by equal taxes imposed on 
‘•'the like articles in both countries.” That was one 



of the modes of discovering the capacities of the two iir.j.cht', 
countries 1 — Yes. 

3635. Then Pitt himself in a speech delivei’edin 8Dec,ia^ 
the Imperial Parliament, in moring the clause, said : — 

“ And even after that limited period the whole con- 
“ tribution from time to time might be made to de- wealth! 

“ pend on the comparative produce in each kingdom 
“ of such general taxes as might be thought to afford 
“ the best criterion .... of their respective 
“ wealth.” And in the Act itself he denoted the 
income-taxi — ^Yes. 

3636. So that tliat no doubt is the evidence upon 
which you, in your Memorandum, felt at liberty to 
say that the income-tax was the tax denoted fay the 
framers of the Act of Union as the best measure of 
relative cajiacityl — Yes. 

3637. Irtu-d Castlereagh as a. financier, no donbt^ 
must take a modest place as compai-ed with Pitt, but 
in the Irish Parliament he acted for the Government 
and for the experts who advised the Government, 
and he said in .explaining the Message from the Lord 
Lieutenant on the 15t)i of February, 1800, that “ ho 
“ conceived the best jiossible criterion would be tbe 
“ produce of an income-tax levied on rhe same descrip- 
“ tion of incomes in each countey, and equally well 
“ levied in both. In the absence, however, of that tax 
“ in Ireland, I'esorb had to be made ... to some 
“ other test.” So rhat it rvas only in the absence of 
an income-tax that the Government of that day failed 
to lay it down as the mode of fixing the incomes 1 — 

Quite so. 

3638. I think you lay it down as a principle tliab 
the taxable capacity of Ireland, as ascertained from 
time to time, onght to be the measui-e of her contri- 
bution of taxation 1 — Certainly. 

3639. Do you rely upon these words in the Act of 
Union — that tbe contributions as fixed by the Union Urprati- 
were to be altered when it should appear to the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom “that the respective 

“ oircniuatauces of the two countries will thenceforth 
“ admit of their contributing indiscriminately, fay 
“ equal raxes imposed on the same articles in each to 
“ the futui-e expenditure of the United Kingdom, it 
“ shall be competent to the Parliament of the United 
“ .Kingdom to declare that all future expense thence- 
“ forth to be incurred, together with the interest and 
“charges of all joint debts conti’acted previous to such 
“ Declaration, shall be so defrayed indiscriminately by 
“ equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each 
“ coimtry ” 1 — think I may observe that T could not 
well understend the Treaty of Union there until I had 
read the Act of 1816, and the Act of 1816 made the 
thing very clear to me indeed. It puts tbe entire 
financial question as to the Treaty of Union into the 
smallest possible compass. The Treaty of Union and 
it together decide that the taxation of the United 
Kingdom shall be discriminate, because it allows 
exemptions or abatements to Ireland. It also enacts 
idiat the expenditure of the United Kingdom should 
be indiscriminate, and under those circumstances Ihe 
whole financial quKtion seems to have resolved itself 
into this — ^whether or not the taxation paid by Ireland 
was such as circumstances appeared to demand, and 
that appears to me to be precisely tantamount to what 
yon have observed, that iho taxation should be in pr> 
portion' to the taxable capacity. 

3640. There were further words in Article 7 ot 
the Act of Union which I think form the foundation 
of your argument, that after the fixed contribution 
had been given up, and after the indiscriminate tax- 
ation had been decreed, it still remained the duty of 
the Imperial Farhament 1 — I think the taxation was 
discriminate. I draw the distinction between tax- 
ation and expenditure. 

3641. I am speaking now of the provision of the 
Act of Union. The Act provided that after the 
fixed contributions had been given up, and after what 
was called indiscriminate taxation hod been intro- 
duced I — Of course the taxation would be indiscrimi" 
nate if there were no exemptions or abatements. 
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jfr } rsnf- 3642. I understand, but allow me to come to tlie 
point of these wonls. After this taxation, whether 
SDcTiSSl. YOU calHt discriminate or not, had been iatrodueed, 
^ the Act of Union instmcted the Imperial Parliament 
unioo. thenceforth from time to time, as circumstances may 
[jlj'a'of “ 1 ‘equii'e, to impose and .apply such taxes accoixlingly, 
ijiicier. <(sul)ject only to such particular exemptions or abate- 
“ ments in Iiajland, and in that part of Great Brifaxin 
“ called Scotland, as circumstances may api)oar from 
“ time to time to demand.” Now you say xinder 
that it is the duty of tlie Imixcrial Parliament from 
time to time, and withfuit limit of time, to consider 
whether the circumstances of tlie time do demand 
a revision of these exemptions and abatements ? — 
Pi-ecisely. 

3()43. And on allowance to Ireland 1 —Precisely, 
iiii-ometii 3644. Without going into pei-centages-at all, your 
rreiieval ai-gument is that the yield of ihe income tax 
TrtUii. Ireland as compared xvith the income tax of Great 
Britain, the test denoted by Mr, Pitt, by Loi-d Castle- 
reagh, and the Act of Union, is between four and 
five per cent, to 100 of the whole 1 — Yes, at the 
present moment. 

3645. I may venture to suggest to you that the 
test of an income tax is certainly not favourable to 
Ireland as against England, because, as you inow, a 
gre.at proportion of the rent of tlie country and the 
interest on moilgages on Irish land held in England 
is tiiken out of Ireland every yearl— Yes, but I am 
not so familiar with these matters as you ave. 

3646. Still I think it is obvious, is it not, xvhen you 
nslv the test of an income tax, you do not ask anything 
unduly favourable to Ii-elandl — I think not. 

3647. The yield of an income tax being four or 
five per cent., you say tlie contribution of Ireland 
to revenue approximates to double tluat 1 — Yes. 

Prorosed 3648. And instead of lowering the taxes, which 
SlnetiBB miglit produce fiscal embarrassment, you would prefer 
lawiioa. overplus exacted by way of revenue should 

be turned to useful pm-poses in Ireland?— Yes, so us 
to increase the taxable capacity of Ireland, and in that 
way I think tlie intention of the Treaty of Union, 
would be earned out. T do not know whether you have 
‘ observed the intention of the Treaty of Union — it was 
conveyed in a message from the Sovereign, and is 
cited in the Act of the Ii-ish Parliament which passed 
the Union. The intention is stated to be to promote 
and secure the essential interests of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

3649. Do you tliink, if the amount now taken in 
excess from Ireland, or a part of it, were returned in 
some such mode as this, that the effect would be to 
increase the taxable capacity of Ireland, so as even- 
tually to render the taxation more just? — Yes. 

3050. And amongst the uses wliicli you consider 
desirable, the one whicli has the leading place in your 
mind would be that the State should, within certain 
limits, indemnify Irish railway companies against loss 
in respect of a reduction of rates and fares? — Precisely. 

3051. And you think that the present rates, espe- 
cially on goods, do act as an impediment to trade and 
prosperity in Ireland ? — Certainly. 

^tiTo . 3652. (iJir David Barhour.) The Parliament of 

1800 settled that Ireland was to contribute in the 
proportion of 2 to 15, did it not ?— For twenty years. 



3653. That was the propo&U made by the Govern- 2 £r. J. Chai- 

inent at that date ? — It was the proposal eanied iu 
Parliament. 1894. 

3654. Which was seriously attacked at the time ? — iieiative 

It was. taxation. 

3655. I do not know whether you hold that the 
jiroportion was in point of fact excessive ? — It is a 
curious thing, but X saw during the present week, in 
a pamphlet, a statement tliat a proportion of 1 to 7^ 
might have been jierfectly just iu the year 1800, but 
immediately afterwards it ceased to be so in conse- 
quence of Ireland not improving. 

3650. {Mr. Wol(f^ I do not wish to enter into 
these mattei-s with regard to the Union ; but as to of railway 
putting the railways into the hands of the Govern- 
meiit, and making, in fact, os it were one large com- 
pany of it, I understand you liave calculated cei'tain 
deficits that would liave to be paid by the Government 
if the fares were reduced as you have suggested ? — 

Yes ; that is, a deficit on all tie railways together. 

3657. It would be a million and a quarter, and 
might come only to a quai'ter of a million. Have you 
niaue any allowance for the enormous saving there 
would be by having one management over ah these 
ruilwuj's instead of separate man^emeats for the 
whole of them? — That, to my mind, is a question 
absolutely for tlie railway proprietors themselves. 

Unless the State purchase the miways, the State 
cannot amalgamate them. There is no compulsory 
mode of doing it without taking very extreme mea- 
sures ; but it may safely be left to the pvoprietora of 
the railways themselves to amalgamate amongst each 
other. 

3658. But I understand that your proposal is that 
the State should take the railways ? — No. 

3659. Then is it simply to compel the reduction ? — 

No ; that it should simply bear the loss of tlie reduc- 
tion. My proposal is not what you suggest exactly. 

3660. Then, at all events, you would be giving up 
a gi-eat source of saving, ivould you not ? If the State 
were to tike the whole of the railways and manage 
them, you would not be able to cairy out the scheme 
you suggest? — It is open to the State to take them if 
tliey thought proper to Jo so. 

3661. Would not that be a much more economic 
plan? —No j I do not think it would. It was com- 
puted during the Commission of 1868 that there would 
be a saving of working expenses and that there would 
be a aaviug of debenture interest, which together 
came to 120,0001. a year; but since that time the 
enth'e of the mortgage debt has been issued as per- 
manent debenture stock, and cannot l>e interfered 
with. Tliat knocks 88,000^. a year off the 120,000f. 

Then there have been a gi'eat number of railway 
amalgamarions made. The Great Northern Eailway 
here has absorbed some five or six different com- 
panies; and if that is allowed to go on, it would 
reduce the number of corajjanies to a very small pro- 
portion; in fact, the English managers, when Imey 
come over here, generally recommend that the number 
of companies should be reduced by amalgamation 
amongst themselves to three leading companies. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Monday next, at 11 o’clock. 
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NINTH DAY. 



Monday, 10th December, 1894. 



At the Benchers’ Chambers, Four Courts, Dublin. 



Pbeskst : 

The Bight Hos. HUGH C. E. CHILDEES, Chairman. 

Lord "WELaT. I Charles E. ILuiTni, Esq. 

The Rinirr Hon. The O’Cosob Don. Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Sir David Barbour, ii.C.S.I. j Gustav W. Wolff, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, Secreiar}/. 

j)r. T. w. Db. T. W. Grisishaw, recalled. 



lODoTisM. O'CoHor Don.) Taking first the question 

— of jnpulation, you told us on the last occasion you 
were examined, that the returns show that the popu- 
lation of Ireland Los steadily decreased since 1861 1— 
Yea, with the exception of one yenr, when there was 
an eslimated increase. I Ihiuk I mentioned it liefore — 
it w;as in the year ending with the middle of 1877 ; 
it is to the middle of each year that we estimate tlie 
population. 

3663. That was a very tcifilng increase, was it 
not ! — It was a very small inci’eose. 

Emisra- 3664. But, still there wjis a large amount of emi- 
”■ gration in that year, although it had diminished from 
the previous year t— There was adiminutiou of emi- 
gration in that year. 

3666. But that qxiite coincides with the question I 
asked yon, that there has been a decrease in the popu- 
lation every year, owing to emigration, does it 
not? — In that particular year the estimate is that 
there was not a decrease. 

9666. I thought that the proportionate amount of 
emig^tion in that year was less than in other 
years! — Yes; it was so much less as to fall below 
the natural increase of the population. Would you 
like the porticulsrs f 

3667. Ho, I do not think it affects the question 
very much ! — It was in 1877. 

3608. Wa.s the emigration in that year less than the 
natiual increase of the population ' — It was. 

3069. You stated also the causes of this emigration, 
and I r.binTf you set it down to three canses 1 — I think 
we came to the conclusion that there were three 
causes. 

3670. TOJl you just repeat them again 1 — The fiiil- 
ure of the potato crop, the want of means of living at 
home, in &ct the wont of sufficient manufactm'es within 
the country to enable the people to get employment, 
and the attraction of higher wages and better times, 
mainly in the United States. 

3671. Do you not think that the latter reason will 
oi>erate to bring about emigration no matter what 
may be the condition of Ireland, namely : the attrac- 
tion to America, and the fact that almost every 
family now has relatives in the Stales 1 — Certainly. 
The attaactions of America are acting on every country 
in Europe ; it is not peculiar to Ireland. 

3672. Has not almost every fiimily now in the 
counti'y parts of Ireland, relatives and friends in tho 
United States 1 — I could not say almost every family, 
but I think it is very probable. 



3G73. Then might not we count upon it as almost 
a certainty, tliat there will continue to bo a large 
amount of emigration evei 7 year as a r^ular settled Loacs^ 
incident of the year! — I think the chances arc that it uoa’’^ 
will go on, but, in diminishing quantity, becairse as the 
population hei-e is thinned, wages rise, and there is not 
tlie same attvuctiou to go elsewhere. It is quite im- 
possible, I tltink, to make a forecast of that sort. 

3674. Assuming that the emigration continued at 
anything like the present rate, I would like to ask you 
a few questions as to its consequences. First of nil, 

I suppose every emigi-ant who leaves this country 
takes out of it a certain amount of value. The emi- , 
gratkm of every emigrant costs tho oountry a certain 
amount per head, doss it not! — I do not underand the 
]iomt. Do yon mean that tho peraon who emigrates 
is worth BO mucli capital or value to the country ! 

3676. Ho, 1 am taking the actual cost of removing 
to the United States ! — Yes, he costs somebody some 
money. Formerly tiie money was very commonly 
sent over by fi-iends in America, but I believe there is 
not quite so much of that as thera was, but that I 
have no certain knowledge of. It is commonly re- 
ported that the people do not get quite so much 
assistanue to go aoixiss as they foimerly did. 

3676. Irrespective of any assistance they may get 
from America, may we not take it as almost ceitain 
that they themselves s]mnd a considerable sum con- 
sequent upon their going to the States, which sum 
would not be spent if they remained at home ! — 
Certainly, it coats them something, but I donbt 
whether it can be called a consldei'able sum. 

3677. Would it be too much to estimate it at £3 a 
head ! —I should say not. 

' 3678. I find by your tables that the average emigra- 
tion of lata years has been about 80,000. The 
emigration for the ton yeara ending 1889 was 80,000 ? 

—Yes ; but I have here an average for the last five 
years, and it is only 51,169 j there has been a con- 
siderable decrease. 

3679. If we calculate the number of emigrants at 
the Sgui'6 of 80,000 there would be an annual loss to 
Ireland of half a million sterling, and at the figure you 
give of 60,000 something over a quarter of a million, 
would there not! — Of coarse there would be that 
mon^ spent, but the question of loss is anotiier thing. 

3680. If it be spent in paying the passage of these 
people to America, is it not d general loss to the 
country ! — ^It is so much money spent out of the 
country, of course. 
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3G8]. Aud if it coutimies it is an annua! ch’aw on 
tlie resoui'cea of the country 1 — It does not follow that 
it is a loss, because a man whose labour is not tunied 
to the best advantage in the country is a loss while ho 
is ill it. Any man who cannot earn his living is a 
loss or a cost to the community. I should not like to 
be taken us saying tliat because a person spends so 
much money in emigrating, the money he has spent on 
that emigration is a loss, because if he is a man who 
cannot get adequate means of supporting himself in 
this country he is a loss to the community as long as 
he stays here. 

3682. That is to say if these people remained at 
home there would be a greater loss to the country! — 
There might be. I do not mean to say there is. If 
the people remained in the country and were employed 
there would be a gain, because they would be earning 
money, tiiat is if they were employed at adequate 
remuneration, but if they 01*6 not able to maintain 
themselves, and if they have to obtain assistance from 
others or are unable to pay tbeir debts, aud so on, tliey 
are a loss to the community. 

3Q83. You must not underetand me as endeavouring 
to make you state that it would be a gain to the 
country that emigration should cease. I only want to 
point out to you the fact that this money spent in 
removing the people from this country to America 
proves that a certain amount of the income of the 
country is taken out of it in removing them 1 — That 
is a fact of coui-se, but I do not want to be taken as 
staling that that is necessarily a loss of money. Of 
course it is am expenditure of money ; there is no doubt 
about that, I quite admit that. 

3684. Have you any record to show whether any 
large number of those who have gone to America return 
to Ireland 1 — We have no record of it, but there is no 
doubt that some of them do. 

3GS5. Is not that very much inci’casing ! — T do not 
know ; I have no knowledge of that ; that might be 
ascertained by future Census returas. For instauce, if 
we find a number of American citizens in Ireland who 
liad been bom in Ireland ; but there is nothing in the 
returns at present to confirm that view, though it may 
be perfectly true. 

3686. I am not talking now ot persons returning to 
live permanently in Ireland, but has not the com- 
munication between Ireland and the United States 
become so very easy that considerable numbere who 
have gone to America come over again and spend some 
months in visiting their friends 1--Oh ! yea, that goes 
on all over the world. 

3687. How are those pei-sons registered when they 
return to America j are they put down as emigrants 1 
— That depends upon cii'cumstances. 

3688. Ho you know how the emigration statistics 
are taken on this side ! — They are taken at every port 
by an emimeretor appointed for the purpose. 

3689. (Chairman). When people have emigiated 
and come back and re-emigrated, do they appear as 
emigrants ; do they appear as pereons ve-emigi'ating ! 
— If they are persons merely departing from the 
shores of the country they do not appear as emigrants 
at all. 

3690. Are they counted when they go back as 
emigrants ! — Certainly not, unless they state they are ; 
if they state that they are leaving Ireland permanently 
tliey would be put down os emigrants. 

3*691. (The O'Oonor Don). Supposing they say they 
are leaving permanently 1 — Then, they may not have 
bean emigrants before. The number of such cases 
would be insignificant, because any one of us may say 
we are going to America permanently, but when we 
got there we might find it drairable to come back. Of 
course persons may emigrate three or four times in 
their lives, and some do. 

3692. Then those cases might be repeated as units 1 
—It is quite possible, but that mast be an insignificant 
thing. It is one of the errors that statistics are liable 
to. The same may apply to the Board of Trade 



returns for England and Scotland ; it is a thing which T. ir. 
cannot be avoided. Grtmauw. 

3603. The question whether they are emigrants or lODec.iSM. 
not is taken from their own statements, is it? — They R«tnni of 
are asked whether they are leaving the country per- 
manentiy, and a person wiio is leaving the country 
jjermanently is put down as an emigrant. That is 
the definition of an emigrant. 

3694. Leaving the question of population, and Afncui- 
coining to your agricultural statistics, I think you 

said that you thought tliey could be relied upon os 
far as quantities are concerned ! — Certainly. '*'■ 

3695. As far as quantities are concerned arc 
they not collected from the people themselves 1 — 

Tliey are derived through questions addressed to the 
people themselves. The enumerator brings a form 
which he has in his Iiand, he asks the person so and 
so, and so and so, according to the information which 
is required. 

3696. Have you every reason to believe that they 
are correctly collected 1 — I have. 

3697. Do you take any steps to check the accounts 
given to the constabulary in any way ? — They are 
compared with the previous years’ accouuts, and if 
there are discrepancies found, and it looks as if the 
variation is unnatui-al or unlikely, the mutter is gone 
into further j queries are sent down, and the enumera- 
tor is required to account for the whole area of his 
district He has got the area of his district on a 
map, and if he finds that he has not had sufficient 
area, or an area that is too large returned, he goes 
back over it all again aud finds out who has put in 
too much acreage, or who has put in too little. Some- 
times a man will say, “ I have so many acres,” — it 
may be too much or too little, he may either cai-elessly 
or unintentionally make a mistake, but that could 
not deceive the enumerator; he must account for 
every bit of his holding, and unless he ]>laiined to 
deceive the euumeiator, which there can be no con- 
ceivable reason for doing, he could not do so, because 
the area of each farm is accounted for. 

3698. Do the same enumerators go to the same 
districts every year? — I think they generally do. I 
do not choose the enumerators, the enumerators are 
chosen by the constabulary officers, who are superin- 
tendents of enumeration, according to what tliey 
believe to he their fitntss. 

3699. Aro they paid anything? — No, they are paid 
any expenses that they incur, and if they have to 
perform duties which under the constabulaiy regula- 
tions would entitle them to extra pay, they aro paid 
extra ; for instance, if a man has to stay out all night, 
which is not an uncommon thing, he gets an allowance. 

If he has to walk more than a certain number of 
miles he gets an allowance. If be is away from his 
barracks more than a certain number of houra at one 
time be gets an allowance. It is, in fact, a subsistence 
allowance. 

.3700. Do these allowances, do you know, come to 
much 1 I think it is something like 9001. a year. 

3701. All over Ireland? — All over Ireland, but I 
could not tell you without looking into the estimates. 

3702. Is that paid by your office or by the con- 
stabulary ?— Formerly it was paid directly by my 
office, and all the accounts were checked in my depart- 
ment, but that was foimd to be inconvenient, and now 
an estimate is made by the constabulary authorities 
of how much the service is to cost, and that estimate 
is put down in my vote as a bulk sum. Then I pay 
over to the constabulary from the monies voted by 
Parliament for ray department that amount or the 
amount it comes to ; of course it might not exactly 
correspond with the estimate, but it would be dealt 
with in the usual way j if it is under, of coui-se I 
surrender the money. 

3703. What is the amount of the vote for your 
department? — About 16,0001. a year. 

3704. Is this the only remuneration which the 
enumerators receive ?— They get no remuneration 
beyond their ordinary pay stricUy speaking ; what w© 
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pr. T. w. are Bpeafcing of is merely a subsistence and expense 
GrirH^ixw. allowance ; that is wbat it comes to — it is an allow- 
lODcc. 1891. ance, not a payment. 

.^ericoT- 3705. {Sir Dnvid Bai-bour.) Is it the s.-ime allowance 
toraiH^i*- as they get when employed on other duty? — It is 
exactly the same. There are certain constabulary 
iMtioo. i-egulations laid down for certain services, such ns 
having to be out all niglit, lodging, and so on, and 
these are allowed to them on the same principle 
exactly as if they are on agricultural statistics duty 
or Census duty. TJie Census work is done on exactly 
the same principla 

3706. {CJiainnan.) Tliis brunch of the service is not 
an unpipulur one, is it^— Xo. 

3707. There is no suggestion tlint it is nnderpn-d, 
is there? — I do not suppose the Constahulaiy men 
thiuk they get enough. 

3708. For these partiailor services, I mean j I do 
not iiu*aii the pay of the consUible us a whole, but is 
this semce an nniwpular one for Uie men b> perform? 
— I think not ; I shouhl say not ; in f:ict I have been 
given to understand tliat it is rather popular, because 
it takes them off their regular rcutbe police duties, 
and they cease for tho time being to be regular 
policemen. 

3709. There is no suggestion that the enumeration 
is bad liecause the service is not sufScient to pay fur 
it ? — Certainly not. 

3710. (The O'Conor Don.) How do you ascertain 
the yield of produce? — The yield of produce is 
ascertained by estimators in mneh the same way that 
it is done in EngLind ; that is, certidu persons are 
selecleil for each district — the district selected is 
an electoral division — tliat is with the new of 
having these statistics in aa convenient a fonn os 
possible for compilation. If an electoral division 
extends into two or luoro Consti'lmlury districts an 
arrangement is made by the Ins[iectoin as to the 
district in which it shall 1^ taken, and in each electoral 
division the officer returns from inquiries among 
practical farmei's what the average yield of the crops 
should be in that division. That retium is applied to 
tliB ncre:^ returned at the previous enumeration, and 
the result is the estimated yield of the crop. 

3711. Is not this information also obtained through 
the Constabulary? — It is obtained through the Con- 
Btnbulary officers. 

3712. It is not then the enumerators who ascertain 
this? — Yes ; it is some of the enumerators who make 
the inquiries. 

3713. Aud the information as to the yield, I suppose, 
is mainly obtained from agriculturalists — farmera in 
the district? — Yes, altogether from porsoms engaged 
in agriculture. 

3714. Then, I suppose, they have no interest in 
ejiaggerating the omoimt of produce? — ^Xone what- 
ever ; there is no reasou why anyone should falsify 
the i*eturns, so far os I can soe. 

3715. If theia is any reason for falsifying the 
returns, I suppose, it would be in the direction to 
make out that the produce was not up to the real 
amount that it was? — It might possibly be so. 

3716. Do you think on the whole it gives yon a 
fair, true, correct idea 1 — I do, as neai-Iy ns can be ; 
of course nothing short of actually weighing and 
measuring eveiything on every farm could give an 
absolutely accurate return, but that is an impossibility. 
I can, if you like, put in the R^ulations for guiding 
these men in collecting information. Here are the 
General instructiems for the men and the officers, and 
here is the Circular which is issued in the autumn in 
order to get the yield of the crops. Then I have tho 
form which is sent out with it. In addirinri to that 
we send out a form for any notes that the officer may 
wish to make — as, for instance, why the crops are good 
or bad, and what has happened in their districts. We 
ai« sometimes told that the weather has been the 
cause; sometimes we are told that there have been 
ravages of insects, and so on. 



3717. Turning to the tables which you gave in your Dr. T. iv 
evideuce on the last occasion, I shall have occasion ‘'*’‘“"*■ 1 . 
later on to call your attention to what I consider some uu. 
errors in the mode of their compilation ; but before Awitfoi. 
doing so I wish to take them as they are, and to ask 
you some questions reganling them. The Table C ofyoi-** 
in your {mper as to tho values of agricultural output 
sliows that, compaiing the period of 1851 to 1855 
with the last period, 1889 to 1893, there was a loss in 
the value of ci’ops of 23,900,000f. ; aud, t^aiu, in tl>o 
value of cattle an increase of 1 5, 000, 000^., leaving a 
net loss of 9,000,000/. ?- Yes. 

371S. Mr. Sexton asked yon on Friday wheiher, B^dmua 
with this loss of 9,000,000/. in the value of produce 
there had been only a reduction of a million and a 
half ou rents. You, I presume, have nothing to say 
as to the qneatton of the reduction of vents ? — I think 
Mr. Sexton siiid a million and a quarter. That I bike 
it is the i-eductinn under the Land Acts ; but I do 
not know that that repi-esents the entiie reduction 
of rents ; there are heaps of reductions besides those 
under the Land Acts, and we do not know what they 
are of course. 

3719. Do not your tables refer to the whole of the 
Ijmd of Indand, both of small owners, large fiirmers 
who do not come under the Lund Act, and peasant 
proprietors ? — Everybody. 

3720. And this reduction of rent which has been 
referred to, applies only to a small proportion of the 
whole ai-ea ?— It is about eleven per cent, of the 
valuation ; we do not know what tlie rent is. Of 
course, we can find out from the Land Commission 
j'etiims what the rents of the holdings which were 
reduced amounted to, but there is no such thing as a 
return of the rental of Ireland. 

3721. I do not want to ask you any question 
healing upon the accuracy of the statement with 
regard to the reduction of rent. I will ask you lo 
assume that it is true, and I merely want to draw 
your Httention to its connection with these tables. 
Although there has been, according to the tables, at 
firat sight an apparent reduction of 9,000,000/., is it 
not ti’ue that tlie percentage of reduction between 
these periods was only 0 per cent., combining the 
crops and the live stock ; you will see it stat^ on. 
the top of pi^e 4 of your printed statement? — I have 
no doubt that is quite correct. 

3722. Leaving a net loss of practically 9,000,000/., 
or 9‘1 per cent. ? — Yes. 

3723. The reduction of the rents mode by the Sub- 
Commissioners in that period was about twenty per 
cent., was it not, on an average all round ?— Do you 
mean on the showing of the Land Commissioners' 
tables ? 

3724. Yes? — Yes, I think it was a little over twenty 
per cent. ; I forget the amount, but I have a table 
wliieU will show it. 

3725. So that, taking these tables and assuming 
them to be correct, although there has been only a 
reduction of nine per cent, in the value of produce, 
we have reason to believe that the reduction made in 
rents was twenty i>er ceui? — Yes, of the rents as they 
were at the time of hearing, but I cannot say, except - 

general knowledge, what the exact reduction of 
rent has been, even by the l^nd Oommissioueis. X 
have in the judicial ^tistios for one year what it - 
would be, but unless I made it up for lie purpose I 
could not tell exactly what has happened. I know 
the generally received opinion is that it is slightly 
over twenty per cent. 

3726. I wish you now to look at Table A. If you 
compare the first period in Table A, 1861-55, with 
the last period, 1889-93, and look at the item 
“ Potatoes,” you will see the enormous difference in 
pries calculated upon the value of potatoes in the first 
period from the second. One la about 5/. a ton and 
the other not 3/. ; is not that so? — Yes. 

3727. Is not that price of 6/. a ton an abnormally 
high price for potatoes 1 — Yes, but that was believed 
to be a very good time, I believe it is a high price, 
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Dr. T-^^. but those are the prices which I found in published 
' authorities. You know I do not collect prices. 

JO Pec. 1S81. 3728. I know that, but I only want to point out to 

Value* oi you that the figiire in the first period of 5Z. a ton is, 
according to all the other ]>eriodB, a very abnormally 
high ])ince for that particular description of produce 1 
— I presume it is, in fact, I know it is. 

3729. Is not what I ]>ut quite dear os a mutter of 
faett — Yes, it is quite clear. 

3730. Is it not usually considered a sign of a good 
year in Ireland when potatoes are cheap 1 Are not 
they usually consumed by the people! — They are 
largely consumed by the people. 

3731. A groat in oportlon of the poUitoes are con- 
sumed by the people, ate they not! — Yes. 

3732. Would it, therefore, be of any very great 
advantage to them that tliey should be at a very high 
j)rice. 1 — Certainly not. 

3733. jVud if we take the price of potatoes in the 
first |ie>'ioil, lUtd diminish it to the ordinary price of 
3/. instead of 5i, would not tluit do away with the 
cutire difference of 9,000,000/. of loss! — I have no 
doubt it would. 1 could not say exactly nnless T 
c.ilculatcd it out. 

3734. I have calculated it out 1 — I have no doubt 
you ai-e con-ect — I think it is highly probable. I would 
say, generally, tlmt that is the conclusion to be 
arrived at. 

3735. So that tlie entire amount of this 9,00 0,000/. 
i-eprescnting apparent prosperity in the fii-st {reriod as 
compiired with the lost, is due to the vory high prices 
at which you have taken iwtatoes in the fii-st period 
as com[>ared with the lost one 1 — No doubt that is so. 

3730. I also see that in your paper, if you look at 
page 1, you state that the prices during the 
tiist period were greatly influenced hy the Crimean 
Wiu'. You say “ In the tirat period there is a distinct 
“ disturluDg cause, which influenced prices during the 
“ years 1854-55, namely, the high ]>riccs caused by tlie 
“ Crimean War ” t — That U believetl to he the aase. 

3737. At all events, duiing that period the Crimean 
Wni' took place 1 — Yea 

3738. And the prices rose! — Yes. It would not 
isise them over tlie whole i>eriod j thci-u was no wai- 
between 1851 and 1852. 

3739. But it raised them! — Probably during a 
short portion of the period. 

3740. Would you saythatthatisscai-celyafairiwriod 
to take, and that the second period uf 18G6-7U would 
be a fairer period to take for comparison! — I do not 
think so. I luentionecl that as u dislurijing cause, but 
I do not say it disturbed the thing so us to make it 
unfair. I do not think it is unfair, b^iisotlie Criweau 
War only prevailed duiing a portion of that time, and 
in ISul the fames were bad. Ail farmers will tell you 
tliat the sixties were a particularly good time. 

3741. The period from ISGO to 1870 was a very 
good time! — Yes, portion of it; tliey speak of the 
sixties being the very best time they ever had for 
farming for some time during fifty years or so. 

3742. Thau let us take the period of 1660 to 1870. 
1 said at the beginning that L had to call attention to 
what I considered an error in the mode of coiopiling 
these tables, and I think I had better allude to itnow. 
In these tables where you combine the annual value 
of the crops and the live stock, that is to say Tables A 
aud B, yon take the value of tho live stock, do you 
not, as if it were an annual product instead of b^g 
to a certain extent composed of capital 1 — Arc you 
alluding to Table B! 

3743. Table A gives you the annual value of the 
crops t — The v^lne. 

3744. The value of the crops raised in thatyeai'! — 
Yes. 

3745. Table B gives you the value of the live stock 
that existed in the country in that year ! — Certainly. 

3746. But is it quite fair to compare the value of 
the live stock with value of the crops, inasmuch as 
the live stock to a ceiiiain extent is capital, and the 
crops we may regard as income, as the pixKluce of the 



year! — Certainly not. I say so on the next page. Dr r. ir. 
In the pai-agraph near the middle of the next jiage I 
say ; "It is not, however, quite fair to deal with crops wDjc.ism. 
" and stock collectively in thismannei',asiiUheonlinary vaium of 
" course of business of the funner, the crops (except 
" those jxirtions resen'ed for seed), are for sole or con- 
"sumption within the year, wherea.s the lire stock are 
‘'only for iiortialsalcorconsumptioneachyear, although 
"some of their productssucliosmilk, butter, eggs, and 
"wool are for sale or consumption every year." This 
is only given for what it is worth. I should mention 
I Uiiuk that this is really a reprint of the paper I 
read before the Statistical Society, and it was a subject 
fur discussion and was discussed by seveiul very good 
agriculturalists who were there. 

3747. I want to oscerUiin what it was worth and 
to make it as fur ns possible a table that can be com- 
pircd. To make these tables accurate for tlie purpose 
of comparison, ought not we to reduce the value of 
stock to what we might estimate to he the prn}iortion 
of its increase each year! — That is like tlie statement 
I put in tlie oUier day of the income derived. Of course, 
you would have to take each class of animal and os far 
as possible estimate how much of that class was sold 
each year. I think you said “ increuse," did you not ? 

3748. It may be itn iucori'ect mode of expression to 
ci\U it “ incrc.aso ’’ ! — Of coui-se, the increase would be 
iu one scn.se tlie same thing, becuiise tiiiit is what you 
luivo to sell afterwords. The increase of the stock in 
one year, would, of coui-se, fom a marketable 
pn>ducc for the next year or tho year after, according 
to circumstances. 

3749. Now, I wont to take these tables of youre 
for these jiarticular jieriods and to turn them into 
wliat I would call more accurate tables for cami>arison 
by i-educing tho vivlue of the stock to the proportions 
which you gave us the other day. 1 think thepro- 
poitious were two-seveutlis of the cattle, two-sevendis 
of the sheep, tlie entire pigs, about one-tenth of the 
horses and two-thirds of the poultry I — Yes. 

3730. And you omitted altogether the asses and 
goats — diey are not a very lai'ge item ! — Practically 
they are oot disposed of to any very great extent. 

3731. Bub taking the gouts, for instnuce, they aro 
used like tlie potatoes, by the i>eople, are they nut ! — 

They are 

3762. However, they do not amount to much and 
I do not want to complicate the account by arguing 
iqron them. Now let its take the thinl table. In the 
period from 1851-53 taking the crops at the amount 
put down 58,537,000/., aud stock 39,348,000/., two- 
sevenths of the cattle would come to 0,836,000/.! — 

Y'es. 

3753. Taking tlie crops at 58,537,000i, two-seventlis 
of the cattle would be 6,830,000/. ; two-seventbs of 
the sheep 1,395,000/.; the whole of the pigs 1,489,000/.; 
one-tenth of the hoi'ses 838,000/., aud two-tliirds of 
the poultry 275,000/., making a total of 69,637,000/. 
for that period. These figures of mine may nob be 
correct, but you can check them to see if they are in- 
coii'ect Have you followed me ? — Yes ; I think I 
know what you are u{)on, but I am not quite sure. 

3754. 1 am tedudng your Table B by the amounts 
that you yourself told us the otlier day you had 
adopted when you were making out the estimate of 
the income of the farmer's of Ireland 1 — I suppose you 
understand 1 did not make that out at all; that was 
made out by various experts. I undertook to tiy and 
get the information for tiie Government of the day in 
&e best form I could, but it is not a thing I wonld 
consider myself competent to deal with, nor have I 
any experts attached to my department except figure 
experts. 

3765. But assuming that those proportions are 
right, what I wished to do was to reduce these Tables 
A and B in the same proportion so that they might 
fairly be compared together! — Yes. 

3766. Pei'baps if you will do that and put it in it 
might give us a fkir idea 1 — You do uot ask me to do 
it now! 
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Ih. T. tr. 3757. No, I have it done here, jK^rhaps incorrectlr, 37T4. The next two items are vei7 unurjrortant j Dr. r. r. 

Orir^mr. j i-ediic«l tl.ev are about the same?— Yes. 

lODc^issH. in the maimer I mention, the result would be that 3775. Then, i»assiDg over potatoes, there is an lOD^isj, 

vaiuMot there wolilil be a decrease in the income and value increase in turnips, is thei’e not? Yes. Vaiimm 

oDd tet^ppn the first aod second periods, that is to sav, 377U. Then there is an increase in mangel ?— Yes. 

1851-53 as comparedwith 18C3-70, of 10-2 percent.; 3777. And a slight deci-ease in flax?— A deciease 

between the same period and 1884-88 of 2G'l per of alxtut 10 per cent. 

cent, and l«twcen tlint i»eriod and 1889-93 of 27-S 3778. The only two items that remain m the talile 

wroent. Then comnniing the second period, 1866-70, are hay and potatoes? — \es. 

with the other two i»erio.ls there would he a diininn- 3779. And in those items there is a large decrease, 
tion in the first of 17 7 per cent, and in tlie second of is thwe not?— Yea 

19-6 per cent, Tlicn comparing tlie thii-d period, 3780. The total decrease between thepenod 1884-88 
1884-88, witli 1S89-93 there would be a decrease of and the jieriod 1889-93 is due to a decrease in the 
only 2-3 ]>er cent. Tliofie are tlie figures that my cal- value of hay and potatoes, all other crops pi-actically 
dilation works out to, and I should be glad if you showing an increase— is not that so? — Yes, that is 
would check them ? — I have made an estimate some- alrout it. 

wliAt of that sort on page 5. 3781. Those two crops of hay and potatoe.s are 

37.')8. You have there made an estimate of tlie pro- crops that lu-e usually consumed, are they not ?— Yes, 
portion of the product of crops and stocks sold or a great [mrtioa of them. 

disiiosed of?— Yes, that is outlie same lines, I 3782. They were not sold?— A good many potatoes 
tljiiik, were sold; the hay was practically neai-ly allc.iiisiimed 

3759. (,1/r. SextoiL) It is exactiv, when you add in the country, but nevertheless much of it was sold 
the products of the stock?— Yes.' Is not that so, 3783. An increase in the price of hay, therefore, is 
O'Conor Don ? of no consequence one way or the other to the 

.'5760. (The O’Conor Don.) It is somewhat on the fiumer, is it, if the yield is good, if they consume it 
same lines, but I do not think it* produces exactly the all tliemselves? — But they do not. The individual 
Baraefigureaasthedeductioiwyoogaveusofcwo-sevenths, farmer who otows the cattle does not necessarily 

and so on? I have not made a comparison exactly, grow the hay his cattle eats. There is a gieat deal of 

hut this statement here was ba.sod on u revision by a hay bought and sold ; in Dublin alone there is an 
Ralesmnster of the chromograjih paper which I have immense market in hay, and a great quantity clianges 
bonded in headed “ Income of Irish Agriculturists in hands in Dublin. 

the year 1885. ’ I doubt if there is very much difier- 3784. But, generally speaking, throughout the 

ence between what the O'Conor Don has said and that country do not the famers consume their own hay, 

statement. putting aside the large cities 1 — There is no doubt a 

3701. (J/r. •S’eartom) If you compai-e the figures in great many of them do so, but nevertheless there is an 
Table B and Table E, the stock sold varies from immense quantity changes hands, and there is some 
period to jieriod. There oppenrs to be no inflexible exported. 

rule frem period to period ?— There would not be — it 3785. (Cfuiirmati.) Foimers may consume it, but 

would depend cn whether the proportion of cattle to not necessarily the same farmers, you say? — Not 
sheeji aud sheep to pigs varies, and that would produce necessarily the same farmers. 

a variation. The ratio to tlie total would not be 3786. (iStr David Barbour.) If it pusses from one 

I the same in each period because the relative number farmer to the otlier, that does not affect the aggregate 

of live stock of difi'erent kinds must vary. income of the fanning class, does it? — No, it does 

3702. {Chairman^ Are you familiar with the not. But of course if hay is cheap and stock dear, 

English agricultural statistics ? — ^Tes. the cattle farmer would get the best of it ; whereas if 

3703. They bring out a very cai'eful calculation, the reverse was tlie case the man who owns the hay 
do they not, a combination of value and quantity? — would get the best of it 

Yes, they have that in an oppeudix. 3787. {The O'Cotioi' Don.) The produce of the hay 

3704. (<!iiir David Barbour.) Does your phrase in the lart period, as compared with the lost period 
“ disposed of" include consumption by the producer ? but one, is considerebly larger, is it not t — It is some- 
— Yes, it does. It docs not necessarily mean “ sold.” what larger. 

It is sold or otherwise disposed of. 3788. So that the difference in value is due to the 

3765. (Afr. Sexton.) It means everything, does it ; reduction in price and not to the reduction in yield? — 
the whole value of the crops left after the cattle have Yes. 

been fed 1 — Tt does, practi^y. 3789. Witli regard to potatoes, we have the rather 

S7C6. (T/ia O'Cimor Don.) Then Tables A and B curioua anomaly, 1 might almost call it, of a reduction 
as they stand, show, do they not, a reduction between in yield and also a i-eduction in price; is not that 
the last two periods, 1864-^ and 1889-93, of a little so 'k— Yes, that is so. 

over 2 per cent, if you combine the two together? — 3790. Does it not usually follow that when thei-e is 

It is more than 3 per cent. ; it is 3,624,0001 out of a Isige amount of produce there is a reduction in 

91.579.0001. ; it is nearer 3 than 2 per cent price? — ^Yes; but I fancy that there aremoi-e potatoes 

3767. It is between 3 and 3 per cent? — It is grown for sale than there used to be, in pro^iortion to 
between 2 and 3 per cent, but it is nearer 3 than 2. the quantity consumed. 

3768. Then, if you will look at Table A alone, there 3791. "Would that result in a faJHn price? — Ifyou 

the diminution in the value of crops between those flood the mai'ket with any ai*ticle it would reduce the 

two periods u a little over 3 pet cent. ; it is 3'1, price. 

is it not? — It shows a reduction from 35,800,0001. to 3792. {Sir David Barbour.) Do you mean that 

34.600.0001. other food, such as grain, has taken the place of the 

3769. That is slightly over 3 per cent. ; — Yes, that potato amongst the farmers ? — I should think so ; 

is slightly over 3 per cent. there is more bread eaten now. 

3770. If yon w^ look at the different items in tho 3793. So that there is not the same demand for 
period 1889-93, you trill see that in wheat there is potatoes? — I should think so ; there are move potatoes 
an increase in the value, is there not, as comparod put on the market, I think, than there used to be, but 
witli the period of 1884—88 ? — There is an inciease in that is a mere opinion of mine. 

the total, but a decrease in price. 3794. {The O'Conor Don.) But the amount of 

3771. I am putting the total value? — Yes, because potatoes grown or produced appears to be rather less 

there was more wheat produced. for the one period than the other, and yet the price is 

3772. In oats there is a very large increase, is there lower? — I would account for it in the way I have 

not? — Yes, therois an increase. stated, and that is the only way I can account for it. 

3773. Then in barley there is an increase ? — Yes. Of course there was a decrease in the population. 
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Br. 7. IV- 3705. Might not it 1 m occotmtoc) for in this 'teav, 
t/riBnAfly. jg everage of yeara, and tl»at in one year 

tjjore was a failure and in another year a high pricot 

TiiCe’of Tes, there may have been bad and good years. I 

'St could 6zid that out. I liave tables here which would 
sJiow the yield of potatoes in particular years if you 
would like me to refer to them. 

370C. I do not want to trouble now ahont it. On 
the whole, if we take these tables to be con-eet, would 
not tliey show that, tlie fall in agidcultural values 
between 1884-88 and 1889-93, which was only 2-8 per 
cent., was almost entirely due to a fall in the prices 
of hey and potatoes, and a smaller yield in potatoes, 
and that nil other crops increased in value I— Fes, 
that appeal's to lie tJio i-esult of your analysis of 
them. 

3797. Do you think that these fluctnaiions in the 
values of crops have rejvlly much to do with the com- 
parativo capacity of Ireland with Great Britain with 
regal'd to taxation! — No, because the fluctuations are 
very much of the same nature in botli oouuiries. iTou 
may have a good year in Great Britain and a bad one 
in Ireland, and rice vmsa ; but I should think, taking 
them altogether things come to pretty much the same 
all round. 

3798. I think you stateil that the period between 
ISCO and 1870, which you called the sixties, was a 
very good period ? — Yes, it is generally spoken of by 
farmers os one of the best times ; if you a.sk a big 
fai'mer he will say that the sixties were the best years 
in liis time. 

3799. Tbo commencement of that period, T believe, 
was not very good, from I860 to 18G5, wasitt — 
was not appointed until the year 1879, and T cannot 
say of my own. knowledge. 

3800. Who was your predecessor 1 —My immediate 
predecessor was Dr. Burke, but he only held o£Bce for 
three yeara liefore he died. 

3801. Who preceded him 1 — Mr- Dounelly. 

3802 — Mr. Donnelly you are probably aw.are gave 
oviileiice before tlie T.axation Committee in 1SG4 1 — I 
believe he did. 

3803. Of which, unfortunately, I am old enough to 
have been a member, and before that Committee ha 
told us tliat the values of all croiis and stock and every- 
thing ill Ireland were diminishing. Ho stated that 
the decrease in the value of stock of all soi'ts between 
1855 and 18(14 nearly equalled three millions t — 
Tli.at was n bad time I snppose. 

3804. We may take it tliat Mr. Donnelly was cor- 
rect in tlie statistics ho had before him, may wc notl 
— I should think he ought to have been. 

3805. He bad the same figures that yon have 1 — 
These figures 'which I have here are his figui'es bo far 
as nunbera go. 

3806. 1 will read to you the suramai'y of his opinion 
zipoii the state of things immediately preceding 1SG4. 
He said he considered that there was a geucral decrease 
in the agriculcui'al produce of the counti'V, and with 
the exception of barley there was a decrease in the 
market value of every item of agricultural produce ; 
and he further stated tlmt in his opinion the wealth 
of Ireland had diminished since 1850. This was the 
opinion of the Eegistrar General at that time fuising 
out of the examination of these figures of pi'oduco and 
of prices, and yet that was about the middle of a 
period, which you say has since been regoided as the 
highest period of prosperity in Ireland ! — No, I said 
tlie Sixties; I did not say that pailacular pa-iod, 
and I find that 1862 (and Mr. Donnelly’s figures 
are before me) is an extremely bad year. The yield 
of potatoes in 1855 is put down at 6'4 tons jier aero; 
and in 1862 it was only 2*1. 

3807. As a matter of fact, those years immediately 
preceding the Committee of 1864 were bad years, 
were Uiey not?— In 1861, if we take potatoes, it was 
a very bad year, the yield being only l'(3, the next 
year die yield was 2'1 ; 3'4, the rate for 1663, is about 
the average, The next is a good potato year, 4'1, 
which U above the average. 



3808. But that is the statement of Mr. Donnelly, Dr, r. tr. 
is it not t— Yea. 

3809. Andyetthoaeyoar8froailSG0-64fonnpnrtof 

that decade, which afterwards became one of the best Vaiswot 
decades of modern times 1 — Yes, tliat is generally 
stated to be so. 

3810. Would not yon draw from that the inference 
that we cannot from a pariicular number of yeara 
come to the conclusion that the ngrioultnral prospects 
of the country are altogether going to the bad 1 — I do 
not think . tliat agricidture is ^together gone to 
the bad, but farming is depressed. But did I un- 
derstand you to say that Mr. Donnelly W’as com- 
pariug die pardcular year of 18C2 vith the particular 
year of 1855 t 

3311. Mr. Donnelly compared first the actual 
inci'oasos and decreases between 1855 and 1SC3, aud 
tlieu he made a general Btatement that the wealth of 
the country in his opinion had dimiuislied since 1851 1 
— Of courae, if it were mposured by those two years 
it would be 80 , bnt I would not go by any single year 
in a matter of that soi-t. Of course in the tables 
attached to my p.aper you have everything done by 
five and ten-year periods, and when the Commission is 
conidderiog the question, they will have it all before 
them. 

.3812. Irrespective of these questions of the fluctu- Comiwv- 
ntions in the ^ues of agricultural produce and live 
stock, do you not think that it is beyond dispute that ^rer 
tho average wealth of the classes below the income Gr^Vri- 
tax limit is much lower in Ireland than in Great 
Britain 1 — Are you speaking of tho ogi'icultural class 
or of the whole class of the community? 

3813. The whole classof the community. — Certainly 
the English people are better off because there are a 
large number of artixans earning high wages, and the 
avei'^e there would give a much higher figure, of 
course. 

3814. First, comparing the agricultural classes of 
the two countries whose incomes are under the income 
tax limit, toko labourers and small farmers in England 
and compare them with those in Ireland! — I. do not 
think they are any better off in Eugkud than they 
are here. I doubt if they are ; from what little I have 
seen of them they ai'e very much depi'essed. 

3815. Is not the agricultui-al rate of wages much 
higher in England than in Ireland 1 — It is liighcr, but 
in some parts of England it is very low. I could 
not tell you without looking into the reports of the 
Boyal Commiasinn on Agriciiltui'e, but it stinick me 
in reading those reports that Iriab labourers and small 
people are better off than I expected to find them 
in corapavisoD. Tliat was the impression I derived, 
and I read nearly all the reports. 

3816. (jS'/r David -fiariour,) The O’Conor Don 
asked you about the average inrajme of the agriculturist 
under 160/. a year; that would include the small 
farmers and the labourers ; would not the proportion 
of small farmers to labourers be diffeisnt in England 
to what it is in Ireland? — Very different. 

3317, The proportion of small farmers to labourers 
would bo greater in Ireland than in England, would 
it not! — Yes. 

3818. And that would rather tend to I'aise the Irish 
average os compared with the English average of 
small farmers and labourers, would it not ? — It would. 

Of course Ireland is largely a country of small holdings, 
and on the small holdings there are practically no 
labourers ; the work is done by the people tliemsdves. 

3819. (T/ie O'Ovnar Don.) And consequently 
taking the whole of the iiopnlation all round diera 
would be a much larger proportion of what may bo 
called a poorer class in Ireland than in England, would 
there not?— Do you mean of agricultural occupiers? 

3820. I say taking 'the whole population all round, 
artizans and every one else having incomes under 
160Z. a year! — Sir David Barbour asked me only 
about agriculturists and agrioulturnl labourers. 

3821. But if there be a larger proportion of agri* 
cultural labourers and small farmers, as Ireland is 

u 
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iDainly an agiiciiltnrai country, <lo not yon think it 
follows that there is a larger projiortion of the whole 
population with incomes under 160i. in Ireland than 
in England ! — I think I said so, because owing to 
the number of iirtizans in England who approach very 
closelv, and sometimes go up to the income tax limit, 
you will have a mucli higher average of that class 
than you have here. 

3822. And there is a much greater proportion of tiiat 
class in Great Brit-ain than in Ireland! — Certainly, 

3S23. {Mr. Sxxioii.) I suppose you know the 
income tax in Gi'eat Britain is one-sixth of the 
revenue and in Ireland only one-twelfth t — I do not 
know that ns a fact. I have never looked at it in 
that way, but I should think it is so. 

3824.’ {T/ie O'C'onor Don.) I come now to another 
jioinl, namely, tlie income of tlie Irish agriculturist ? — 

I wisii to repeat the caution that I am not personally 
responsible for those figures. 

3820. The return was made in your office, was it 
not !— It was made by one of my clerks. 

3626. Have you confidence in him ! — Yes, he was 
a very clever statistician and a very careful man. 

3827. Did he consult any external authorities with 
regard to it! — Some hundreds I believe, a very great 
number, 

3S28. Did he not endeavour to make it as accurate 
ns he could? — He endeavoured to make tlie statement 
as accurate ns he could. Of course tho difficulty about 
consulting authorities on q .lestions of that sort is this, 
that when you are dealing witli a matter of that kind 
in the Dublin office you are practically confined to 
Dublin people. You must bike tlie Dublin market 
prices from the Dublin suppliers of agricukui'al 
implemeute, and so on. It is of course a very fair 
sbindai'd. 

3829. Although you did not make up this return 
yourself, are yon in a position to be able to explain to 
the Coimnission the princijiles upon which it is 
compiled 1 — It is all stated in the paper. Shull I read 
the paper? I put it in on the last occasion. Is it to 
he taken as read ? 

3830. We may take it as reaxl. The reason I 
asked the question was this i 1 thought if I were to 
ask you a question why these particular jwreentages 
were adopted you might answer that you did not 
know anything about it? — 1 had got good reasons for 
everything at the time. I think I mentioned that 
that was prepared in reply to a request of Sir llobert 
Hamilton who asked me if I could do that sort oE 
thing ; I told him J would see what could be done, 
and that is the result ; but I have very little belief in 
speculative statistics. When you come to put 
opinions into figures they are very fallacious. 

3831. (Sir David Barbour.) 1 supjwse you would 
say that speculative statistics are not really statistics 
at all ? — Practically so. 

3832. (The O'Conor Don.) The prices of t^ricultural 
produce in this aud in your returns I believe are 
taken from “ Pardon’s Almanack,” are tliey not ? — 
Yes, as far as possible. 

3833. It is stated here that they aro taken from 
“Thom’s Directory,” and I suppose “Thom's Direc- 
tory” is taken from Purdon, so that it is precisely 
the same thing ? — Thom maintained standards over a 
great number of years of certain prices, whereas the 
prices varied, but that I think was all allowed for in 
these returns. 

3834. Will you tell us how the average of these 
prices is ascertiuned in “Pardon’s Almanack”? — 
I should like to read that from Purdon, if yon please, 
because when I take n thing on some one else’s 
authority I do not like to put it forward on my own. 
He says: — “The following tables show the range 
“of prices of agricultural produce in the Irish mar- 
“ kets from 1 862 to 1893, both years included. These 
“prices liave been taken cliie% from the market 
“ reports published in the ‘ Farm.er’s Gazette.’ The 
“ prices of grain are those of the Dublin market. The 



“ prices of flax are taken from the reports of the Dr. t. w. 
“ Belfast market. The prices of butter are taken from 
“ the quotations of firsts, seconds, and thii-ds in Cork loDetuast 
“butter market. The prices of beef, mutton, pork, viiuesoi 
“potatoes, wool, hay, aud straw are Dublin prices. 

“ The prices given of eggs are the wholesale rates ' ' 

“ current during the summer months in the Dublin 
" market. The two prices given after each item of the 
“ above are not the extreme quotations of the whole 
“ vear, but the mean of the highest and lowest 
“ quotations for twelve months, or the season, as the 
“ case may be. TJie prices of milch cows, two year 
“ old and oius-year old cattle have been taken from 
“ the reports of country fairs held during the months 
“ of May .and June in each year and published in the 
“ ‘Farmer’s Gazette.' The prices of lambs are those 
" current during Hay and June in the Dublin 
“ market.” 

3835. Then would it not appear that these prices are Values ana 
taken in the places where prices are likely to be the of 
highest? — Yes, most of them; and in anything I have ®toct 
written on the subject 1 have always said that probably 
these prices as they are taken in the best markets are 
higher. 

383C. Although for the purposes of comparison 
between one year and another, the same system 
having been adopted with regard to both, this may not 
have mucli effect, yet when you come to make up a 
table of the supposed income of the Irisli fai-mers, is 
it not a matter of consequence to remember that the 
jaices of produce are taken in the highest markets ? — 
Certainly. I did not say in the highest market, because 
a number of the cattle prices are throughout the 
country— the highest market would naturally be 
Dublin. “ In the best markete ” are the woiols I 
used. 

3837. Passing from the pi-ices of the crops and 
going to tills table of deductions of live stock, can yon 
explain to the Commissioners the principle upon which 
tliese dahictions of two-sevenths, and so on, were 
made ?— That is the amount sold off. 

3838. Yes, the cattle for instance are taken at two- 
sevenths? — That was got through salesmasters and 
agriculturists. 

3839. Do you base it on the authority of those 
people ? — I base it on the authority of people who are 
believed to bo experts. 

3840. Not on any knowledge you yourself possess? 

— Quite so ; we have never collected any information 
on the subject. 

3841. The same with regard to the sheep? — Yes, 
with regal'd to the whole table. 

3842. Would it not appear singular tliat the same 
deduction should be made with regard to sheep as cattle. 

Taking sheep as a whole, are not they disposed cf and 
reproduced very much quicker than cattle? — I believe 
they ai-e, but I understand that the persons who made 
these estimates had to make allowances for calves and 
lambs which vary in proportion as to their sale, and so 
on. I believe that is the explanation. I remember 
the question being asked at the time. The different 
proportions between the calves and lambs that were 
sold and the number that were allowed to grow up 
varies very materially. I do not know exactly what 
it is, but the explanation offered was something of that 
sort. I believe there was something of the same sort 
offered with regard to pigs. 

3843. Then I suppose it would require an expert in 
your opinion to explain the reason of these particular 
things ? — I do. I do not consider myself competent 
to explainthestructnre of that table; 1 am not anymore 
competent to do it than I am to state why a particular 
article ought or ought not to be of such a value in the 
market We do not collect statistics of that sort in 
my Department Of course if we did, it would be a 
different matter. 

3844. In the memorandum headed “ Income of 
Irish Agriculturists ” in the year 1885 you take the 
horses at about one-tenth' of the entire 1 — It is about 
one-tenth ; it is -107. 
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Dr. T. 3845. What proportion of these horses do you 
Ortmtiaio. (jjicuittte aa J^icultural horses T — I could not tell you 
lODealSOi. without looking at the returns, hut I could get that 
VaJ^and information. I may mention tliat the hoj-ses in the 
oftvo'^** Agricultural Returns are classiGed 'as “ agiicultuiul," 
tieck. amusement," and so on, under sepanoe beads. 

3S46. In what proportion, I want to know? — I 
could not tell you ; I should not like to trust my 
memory on the snbject 

3847. Do you think that the sum of 883,0002. 
would be a fair sura to put down for the value of 
horses actually sold in Ireland in a year? — I should 
think at that time it was, but I think it is a great deal 
more uov. I think horse-breeding lus increased in 
the country since that time. 

384S. Have you any statistics wliich would show 
the proportion of live stock, cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
disposed of in Ireland in a year which are disposed of by 
being exported to Gi'eat Britain or other countries 1 — 
I have a table of the exports ; they are regularly kept. 
1 have no tables showing the proirartion. 

3849. I see at the cud of your paper, page 6, you 
give the exports of cattle, sheep, und so on, for the 
year 1893 1— Yes, it is there, but I have a table here 

iving the ex])orts for a series of years which I think i 
avc handed in. 

3850. I am sorry you are not ahk to give me the 
proportion, because I wanted to ask a question arising 
out of the proportion of cattle and sheep and pigs. 
What proportion of those disjxtsed of in the year are 
disposed of by being exporleil to Great Britain and 
other countries. Can you say in a rough way whether 
it was one-half, or a ijiiitl, or two-thii-dsl— In 1893 
the number of cattle exported was 643,000, of calves 
45,000, of sheep and lambs 1,108,000, and of pigs 
4.'56,000. You see we do not know the total number 
disposed of in auy year. 

3851. Take the proportion of cattle and sheep in 
the country then t — ^The total number of cattle in the 
country in 1893, which is the year I have given tlie 
exports for, was 4,464,000 ; that would give one- 
seventh of the cattle exported. It is more if you add 
the 45,000 calves to it, which ought to be added to it 
as a total. You may coll it 700,000 out of 4,500,000 ; 
that is nearer a sixth tlrau a seventh. 

3652. According to this calculation of tire iucome, 
two-sevenths is what are used or disposed of in the 
year 1 — That is not for this year ; it is for the year 
1886. 

3853. But I should have imagined the proportions 
would be tbe same for other years, would they notl — 
The exports of cattle in 1885 wei'e about 50,000 less 
than last year. 

3854. What was the total number in the country — 
was it less, because tlial Is the point 1 — Somewhat less. 

3855. Then would not tbe pro|H>rtioun be very much 
about the samel — It was less % aboirt 235,000, so 
that probably it would come to the same thing. 

3856. The question is the proportion luther than 
the value. I will take it for ai-gumest’a sake at one- 
seventh, because it will conespond so easily to tbe 
two-sevenths. If one-seventh is exported and two- 
sevenths represent tbe total amount disposed of in 
the year, would it not follow that half of the cattle 
were not used in the country 1 — ^Yes. 

3857. Would you think that that is probably a 
correct estimate 1— I think it is very Ekely it is j I 
have not checked one thing against the other, but I 
should think very likely that is about true. Of 
course taking figures and looking at them in that way 
ia rather a dangerous thing to do. 

'3858, I think the figures as to sheep show rather a 
curious anomaly. Take the sheep exported at about 
the same proportion! — ^The sheep exported in 1893 
amounted to you may say 1,108,000 in round 
numbers. • 

3869. That does not agree with &e figures you have 
given in this paper, if yon look at page 6, you say at 
bottom “sheep, 700,0001” — That is sheep without 
lambs j the lambs are not included in that figure. 



3860. Are the lambs included in tbe sheep in the Or. r. W. 
calculation of tbe income of the farmer which you Lave 

given ? — They are ; you see the note at the bottom of lOD^isW. 
Table G of tlie statement was made for a diffei-cnt v«Ium and 
])ur[>ose altogether ; it was made for the purpose of 
comparison, and tlie reason it was put in that form was stock, 
that there was a corres]>ouding tiguro ninety years ago, 
which 1 com^xired it with. We do not know w-hether 
tliere were any lambs or calves iucludcd in that, so I 
exclude them from the estimate. Theni may have 
been, hut we do not know as a fact. 

3861. Let us take then the figures as you make 
them out now 1 — 'J'his table I have here is coiupUed 
from the Privy Council Returns. 

3862. What is the number of alieep 1 — The number 
of sheep und lambs exported last vear, 1393, was 
1,107,960. 

3803. Out of how manyl — 4,421,000 — about a 
fourth. 

3864. So there would be a larger proportion of sheep 
exported than of cuttle 1 — Apjiaieutly. 

3865. And if we take these figures of two-sevcntbs 
as the amouut disiiosed of v/ithin the year a muclt 
greater proi>orlion of the sheep are uscfl out of Ire- 
land than of cattlol — Yes, apjiarently so. 

3866. Surely that cannot be true. Itcanuotbotrue 
that there is a gi-eatev ])roi»r6ion of the cattle used in 
li'eloud thou of the sheep, can it 1 — But that includes 
cows. 

3867. You say that these ^ths of tlie amount 
used eveiy year show the proportions of all classes 
of stock, cows, keifei-8, bullocks, and everything else 
used or disposed of by being either exported or killed, 
and used in the country, and in the same way you 
show tbe total amount of sheep and lambs disposed of 
either by beiug expoi-ted or used in the country, and 
yet these tables of exports would show that a veiy 
considerably larger proportion of the sheep are ex- 
(jorted and used out of the country than of the cattle t 
— But it' is a fact that they arc. One-fourth of the 
sheep lost year were exported a.s a matter of fact 
That is not a question of theory at all ; it is not an 
estimate at all. It is a fact that out of 4,42 1 ,000* sheep 
and lambs in Ireland, thei-e were 1,107,000 exported. 

3868. That is a fact, but it is not yet prov^ that 
fibs is the proper proportion of the whole which are 
disposed of within the year 1 — It is not on my authority ; 

1 never said it was so. 

3869. I know it is not on your authority. I only 
want to question the accuracy of it, is it not evident 
from the number that me expoi'tetl in proportion to 
the number existing in tlie country that the ytbs 
is entirely too low a projxirtion of the number of 
elicep us^ in the year in the country 1 — I do not 
follow you. The f tbs there meutioued does not mean 
that they are used in the country ; it says, disposed 
of altogether. 

3870. That ia what I say. According to these 
tables, ^tha of the whole of the sheep are disposed of 
in the year either by export or being used in the 
country. — That is the statement which is made to me. 

3871. I am perfectly aware of that ; 1 am not dis- 
puting that it was made to you j 1 only want to show 
that it appears to me it must he wrong, because if 
only f tbs of the sheep are disposed of within tbe year, 
and it appears by the elatistics that one-fourth of tbe 
entire sheep in the country were exported, it follows 
that a very small proportion of the sheep were used 
in the couatiy. Mr. Mxton has. with his quick head, 
made out the figure at ^th. — It may be so ; but that 
is not for the same year, to begin witln There were 
21 per cent, less sheep in Ireland wlien that return 
was made out It shows that it does not do to com- 
pare one year with another in that way. 

3872. I am not comparing the total number of that 
year with the total number Biis year ; 1 am merely 



* A coniiOeratle munb«r of lambs, those oted or exported before 
the cotlecdoB of the Seturtii, escape eoameretion in tbe Agricolturel 
Statietia wMcb ibow onij the nnmber in the couatij' about the 
middle of Jime, but all (bote eiqwrted are in the Exmirt Tablea 
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Dr. T. TT. comparing the proportions used wifchiu the year. I 

drimihaw. pj^gmjje that, if itha Avas the proper pmportiou in the 
lODcc.lsst. yeiu- 1S8C, it has not varied very much since then — 
Valn^ftod h.ositi — I really do uot know. Tliose figures are A'ery 
oMke‘“* m.aterially different. There were 21 per cent, less 
etoct sheep in Ireland at that time tliau there were last 
year, so that the matter is a very different one indeed. 

3573. Docs that in the slightest degree alter the 
projwrtion 1 Supposing it was coiTect to state that 
in the year ISSo ftiis of the sheep, and only ^tbs, 
Avere disposed of witliin the year, is there any raason 
for supposing that thejiropoiiionof sheep used Avithin 
the year has increased or duuLuished or altered 1 — 

I should think, Avhen the numlTcr of sheep was so 
totally different to Avhat it is noAV, those figures are 
very likely to vary. 

3574. Do yon think the pi-oportious are likely to 
alter every year Avith the increase or deci-ease 1— Cer- 
tainly. That, I helieve, is OAving to disease, Avhich 
had partly injured the stock and partly made it Ain- 
piAifitable, and the consequent restrictions on their 
movement. I think that is the cause of it ; and it 
that were so, it would materially alter the proportion 
of buying and selling. 

3875. Does it not follow, if that he time, that this 
table of income is absolutely unreliable for auy year 
except 1885? — I never said it was reliable for any 
year in particular, and 1885 is the only year it can be 
applied to ; I Avould not apply it to any other year. 

3S7C. Not. in the same proportion ? — Certainly not ; 
I would not attempt to do so. It was made for that 
year especially, and it was looked upon as a sort of 
e.xperinientid and rough estimate As-hicii gave a general 
idea, but nothbig more. 

3877. {.1/r. Sexton.) The language used here is very 
geuernJ, lumuely, that tliese jiroportions are turned out 
and disposed of each year. — That is, applied to that 
particular year only. 

3878. (The O'C'onor Don.) I cannot understand 
upon Avhat grounds the propoitions should change. I 
can understand the numbeis changing, but why should 
the proportions change to any appreciable extent ?— I 
see noAv before me one of the clianges. The number’ 
of sheep exported in 1885 Avas 629,000; the numliei’ 
now is 1,107,000, nearly double; Avliereaa the stock 
has only increased by one fourth. 

3879. (Chairman.) May T help you to this extent? 
The quantity export^ depends very largely upon the 
price at the place to which they are exported, and a 
heai'y fall in prices would greatly reduce the expoi-t ; 
would it not?— Certainly. 

3380. And j^ain on the other hand, a great rise in 
the price of stock of any kind at the places to which 
that stock is customarily exported would raise tlie ex- 
port very much ; Avould it not ? — Certainly, but there 
is the matter of fact, showing how these ratios vary. 
The export between 1885 and 1893, has nearly doubled 
hut the stock has only increased one fourth. 

3881. {Sir David Barbour.) If two-sevenths were 
taken as the normal number sold and disposed of 
every year, it might be inferred that the average age of 
the sheep and lambs disposed of was about three and 
a-half years, might it not. Do you not think that 
is rather a high age? — I should think it is too high. 

3882. Therefore, the normal fraction diqios^ of 
would probably be more than two-sevenths ? — I should 
think it very likely is so. 

3883. {T7ie O'OoTior Don.) I was going to ask that 
question in another form. Have not these proportions 
really lieen based upon the period of time at which 
these different classes of stock re-produce themselves? — 
I presume they have been to some extent. 

3884. That is not altered in the slighest degree by 
the number in the counti'y, is it, if sheep re-produce 
themselves in two years and cattle in three and a half 
years? — In this case where there is a mudi smaller 
proportion exported than there is in another year, it 
must be quite clear that there is an accumulation. 
The people in Ireland will not eat these animals simply 
because they are there, they would be kept. 



3885. I tliiiik T hai’e troubled you enough upon Dr. r. ir 
these tables, and I shall have only a few more 
questions to ask you. — May I mention before you go lODes-uy. 
fiu-ther, that if that document which luis been so much Valneaad 
used with regard to the income from Irish agriculture, 

had been considered a reliable and efficient document, stost 
it Avould liave been published ; but it was never meant 
to be put forward os an authoritative and official 
document. If it had been so, I Avould have included it 
in my next report us a very valuable article, but I did 
not think it is reliable enough to publish. 

3886. Do you not think it would be of gi-eat 
imiTOi’tanee if Ave could ascertain Avhat is the avei-age 
income, meaning by “ aA'erage, ” from year to year, of 
producei-s in Ireland ? — I do, I think it would be very 
impoi’tant indeed. 

8887. Can you suggest any moans by Avhich this can 
be, I AvOl not say perfectly accurately, but approxi- 
mately ascertained t — I do not know, unless Ave ti-ied 
to collect returns all over tiie country from reliable 
pereons. It might be done in the same way as Ave get 
the estimates of the crops, but that is done under a 
very well-organised system. 

3883. But leaving all these estimates of the crr.jis 
and the value of the crops, do you not think that a 
fairly i-eliable teble could be made out upon the 
principle of this one? — I do not think Avith the 
information I have before me, it could. You see 
there are a great mimher of things which have to be 
taken off ; tho cost of manures, the value of harness 
and vehicles, and all that kind of thing. 1 should 
have to go into the i"ate of wages regularly and 
systematically. I get statistics of wages uoav for tho 
agiicultural statistics, hut tliere Arere none returned in 
foimer days, 

3889. With regard to tlie question of labour, which 

you have stated at 8,200, 000^., does tliat amount ricaJturJ 
include the entire labour, including the labour of the 
farmers themselves, or is it merely hired labour? — aadiabjiit- 
Their on-n labour is alioAved for in that, I think — I am 
pretty sure it is allowed for, but I would not be 
positive about that. 

3890. You state, in the paper on the income of Irish 
agriculturists, that the number of labourers is taken 
as -300,000 1 — ^'Ehen it cannot be included in it. 

3891. If it is not included in it, on the other hand 
is it not entirely too large a sum 1 Ai-e there 300,000 
hii’ed labovu'ei'S in the country ? — ^Yes, I should 
think so. 

3892. Do you mean to say tluxb there are 300,000 
agricultural labourers in Ireland ? — I think there are, 
but I cannot answer that question right off. 

3893. You think there are ? — -I think there are ; 
but I can supply the information os far as can be 
estimated, but it is a difficult thing to distinguish one 
labourer &om another. It is a question Avhieh has 
been i-aised before, and it is practically impossible to 
do it. The laboiu-ers in towns are- sometimes agrioui- 
tural labourers — they sometimes^ go out of toAvn to 
work, and they are Mtogethera veiy fluctuating body. 

Tor instance, it is a remarkable fact that the great 
proportion of labourere in Dublin were at one time 
agricultural labourers — they all come in from the 
country. 

3894. You told ns on Friday that the total agricul- 
tural population, men, women and children, connected 
directly with the land was 2,300,000 ? — Yes, that 
is an estimate. 

3895. That included all the small farmers as well 
as the labourers, did it? — Yes, people directly depen- 
dent upon the land. 

3896. That being the total number of men, women 
and ’faildren, one-fifth of that number would give you 
the number of men, would it not? — No, males and 
females are pretty -nearly equal in thatnumber. The 
females exceed the men by a small number. 

3897. Would it not give you the number of grown- 
up men connected with agriculture ? — would give 
you the number of heads of families, but that would 
not mean the number of grown-up men. 
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Dr.T.Tf- 3898. It would give you the number of heads of 

(jriffMhiu-. families ^ — Yes. 

ia0w->3M- 3899. Then Uiei'o would be only 400,000 beads of 

families connected witli agiicultui'e either as small 
farmei-8 or Inbourcrs 1 — Ves. 

i^jojuion. 3000. Do you mean to say out of that number 
300,000 woulil be liiivd labourers 1 — I am afi-aid I do 
utaurerv undersUiud the question. 

3901. You told us a moment ago that in your 
opinion thnro ucro 300,000 hired agricultural 
laljouvers t — I would ruther you did not go into that 
question, t>ccausc 1 gave you a number which I said 
I was not sure of ; 1 am not prepared to answer that 
question. 

3902. (.Vr. Sexton.) Time are 486,000 agricultural 
holdings and that would account for tvi^o and a half 
millious without any lahourci-s, counting five to each 
holding, would it not! — It would give you two 
millions and a half of ])COple, but that does not touch 
the question at all. 

Cbs'iHo- 3903. I should have thought it did touch it very 
U3B o( ae- closely — I should Jiave thought it was I’eally at the 
ppiSwB. very heart of the question. Perhaps it is not ; but 
that is my impression 1 — There are a great number of 
people who are occupici's of lond who are agiicultural 
labourers. 

3904. A very small proi)oi-Uon t — A very large 
number. 

3905. (T/ie O'Conor Don.) They are not hired 
labourers, are they 1 — They are. Tliey work on 
adjoining forms. There are gi'eat numbers of people 
wlio have agiicultural holdings who do so. For 
instance, tliere arc 55,000 agricultural holdings in 
Ireland under one acre ; these .are all inhabited by 
agricultural luboureis in all probability. 

390G. Are these all included in the 486,0001 — 
The total number of ngiicultnral holdings acconling to 
this return hero [Agrlcultunil Statistics] is 527,000. Jn 
round numbers there are about 600,000, or slightly 
under, occupiere of land in Ireland according to the 
Census return. A man may bave two or three holdings 
and be counted over again. 

3907. (iS'iJ' Daviii Jiarbour.) Does a small piece of 
laud occupied by a labourer count os a lioldingl — 
Yes, if there is any agricultural produce on it it is 
counted. This is done wich the view of .occuuntiDg 
for the agriculturel produce. 

390S. {Mr. Sexton.) I want to put tliis point to yon. 
You only give us 2,300,000 as the ]>opuktion dii'ectly 
connected with Ute land t — Yes, estimated. 

8909. Tliat allows for only about 460,000 men, 
taking one in five ns the he;id of tiie family ? — ^Yes. 

3910. How can yon make out of that 460,000, how- 
ever you combine tliem, ne-vrly 600,000 agricultural 
holdere and 300,000 labourers, even thongh you 
assume that a large number of the holders are labourers 
as well 1 — I do not say these ]>eople are farmers. 
A man who ban an acre of lan<l is not a former. 

3911. But if the total ngrieultural population is 
only 2,300,000, that only allows for half a million of 
men altogether, does itl— Oh no, there are a great 
many adult persons besides the bead of the family. 

I think you are assuming tlrat the head of the family 
is the only grown-up mole person iu the family, but 
that does not follow at all. 

3912. {Chairman^ When you spoke of 300,000 
did you mean heads of families or men employed ss 
labourers 1 — I was asked the question whether there 
were 300,000 agricultui-al labourers in Ireland and I 
said I thought there probably were ; that means all 
men who are engaged in ngricirltural labour.* 

3913. {Mr. Sexton.) But a farmer is not usually a 
labourer 4 — Very often he is. 

3914. Usually notl — 1 think the small farmer 
usually is. 



* Tbe nomber of males catered luxler Uie heading “ Agricultural 
Labourer, Cottager,” la the C^ua of 1P91 ia 147,273, and the 
nomber ander " Farm Serrunt (indoor)" 104,436. Of the males in 
the rural dlatricti, who were vaguelj raturoed as " Labourers,” It 
U eatimatad that about 70,000 were agricultural labonrera 



3915. He may be in Connaught or some limited Or.r.w. 
part, but not throughout Ireland 1 — They are returned 

as farmers' sons very often in the Census. uiDec.iffl*. 

3916. {The O'CoHor Don.) Are the farmers' sons 

included in this 300,000 males mentioned in this rituitaraf* 
paper t — Wluit paper are yott speaking of? pupuiaoon. 

39 1 7. This paper in blue ink, headed “ On the In- 
come of Irish Agriculturists.” You see it states the 
number of labourers as 300,000; are the fanners' sons 
included in that number ! — 1 daresay a proportion of 
them arc. 

3916. And their labour U put down at lOs. a week 
os if they were paid as hired labourcre 1 — You cannot 
tell whether a man is a farmer's son or whether he is a 
labourer; but if a man is returned as an agricultural 
labourer he is put down as such, totally regardless of 
what his father may he. 

3919. What I wanted to ascertain, and wliat has 
brought about these last questions that you have been 
asked is this : you have set down a sum of 8,000,000f. 
for labour, and the pai»r you have lianded in says 
that that is made up by a calculation of 300,000 
moles and 30,000 females at a certain rate of wages 1 — 

Yes. 

3920. Then T asked von whether that included the 
labour of the farmer and his family 1 — No ; not in that 
sense. I did not tindcrstand your question exactly 
previously. If it is stated in that paper to be the 
number of agricultnral labourers, that is, the number 
in 1881, it is an absolute fact; it is not a question of 
opinion at uU. 

3921. {Sir Daoid Dariour.) Yon mean the number 
of hired labouren 1 — No, the number of people who 
returned themselves as agricultural labourers. We do 
not know the conditions of hire or employment. If a 
formers' son says “1 am an ogricultuim laboiu-er," he 
is written down os such in the Census, whether he is 
paid, or whether he is not. It is a question of 
whether tlie person is so returned in the Census. 

3922. {Tie O'Conor Don.) But do not you see if we 
are to use a paper of this description, os of any value 
at all, it is most esseutkl that we should know 
whether on tlie e.xpenditurc side of the account the 
amounts set down for labour iuclude the labour of the 
farmer and his family, or only hired labour ? — I believe 
it only includes hir^ l.abour. 

3923. But tlie answer to my question is, is it not, 
that it is most essential tliat we should see which it 
does include 1 — I think it is most desirable. 

3924. Does not the value of the i»per very much 
dejreod upon whether it be hired labour or the labour 
of the farmer and his fomily 1— But it is labour paid 
for by the former. 

3925. Therefore it would not be the labour of the 
farmers’ own sons upon bis own form 1 — Do you mean 
estime.ted 1 

. 3926. Yes.— Cei-tainly not. 

3927. This 8,000,000/. ia the complete outlay, is iti 
— Certainly ; it is certainly meant to be that ; it is not 
a mere estimate of number in that case The wages 
are taken as we hove got the return for them, and we 
havetben the number of persons whom we believe to be 
emjtloyed as agricultural laboiu'ere ; one is multiplied 
by the other, and that is the result. 

3928. Then, returning to the point, it seems to me 
extraordinary that there should be such a very large 
number as 300,000 males and 30,000 females, 330,000 
altogether of persons paid as hired laboui'eis in agri- 
cultural pursuits in Ii'eland ; when the total number, 
including all the holders of land, is only 460,000 heads 
of families 1 — But 460,000 heads of families yon mnst 
remember is not a number comparable with the other 
figure at all. There are a large number of the 330,000 
who are not heads of families. 

3929. I will not press you any more upon it 
Suppose you have a family it does not follow that it is 
the father and mother only of the family who work as 
agricultural labourers, everybody above 15 or 16 ia 
an agricultural labourer. 
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Sr.T.w. 3930. You hare put in a return of the rate of 
QriMiiftait'. ^^ggg . the return shows the alteration iu wages iii 
10 Dae. 1891. three periods, 1800, 1840, and 1SS61 — Yes, and it 
is on tliat return I may mention that the value of 
labour is based. 

Wages ot 3931. Y'ou have shown that between those periods 
labour. there have been considerable increases iu the wages of 
labour 1 — Yes. 

3932. But between 1840 and 18S6 you have no 
intemediate period ! — No, I have not. 

3933. "We all know that 1840 was before the great 
famine ? —Yes. 

3934. It is a matter of notoriety of coui-se that 
between 1840 and the period after the famine there 
was a considereble increase of wages, but it would 
be more interesting, and I think more valuable, to 
know whether there has been any increase in wages 
say within the last ten or the lust twenty years than 
comjiaring the present period with the peiiod before 
the famine ? — There were no wages statistics collected 
until recently. I now collect wages statistics which 
are published in the Agricultural Return, but it will 
take many years before that return is fit for making 
comparisons j that is the first systematic attempt to 
collect wages statistics that has been made in 
Ireland. 

3935. When was the return first begun ? — think 
it has been going on now for four or five years. [In 
each year since 1890], 

3936. Are you in a position to give us any infor- 
mation as to whether, say since 1860, there has been 
any substantial increase 1 — No, I could not say. 

3937. What do yon think! — I aui pretty sure 
there has been an increase, but I could not say. 

3938. Do you think the increase has been steady 
and gradual or has there been a sudden rise, and then 
a stagnation! — I think it has been a steady rise. 

3939. Continuously going on ! — Since the famine 
I should think there has been a steady rise. That is 
a mere opinion. I have no evidence on the subject, 
but I dare say some evidence can be got, although I 
do not know of any just at present. 

8940. Your predecessor, Mr. Donnelly, in his 
evidence before the Committee to which I have before 
referred, stated that there had not been much appre- 
ciable increase in wages up to his time ! — Well, I 
suppose he had evidence to that effect; but I do not 
know of auy such evideuce. I may mention that this 
chromograph paper was a personal affair altogether. 
I wrote to individuals private letters at very great 
labour, and I got that result. T may mention also that 
a number of people throughout the country sent me old 
accounts, pages out of their account books, lent me 
books, aud so on, showing tliese and some other mat- 
ters which I have been asked about. 

3941. But they did not give you any information 
as to an intermediate period ! — I did not ask for it. 

3942. Do you not think that such a return would 
be a more interesting return now than one going baok 
to such an ancient date ! — It would, but at the time 



I collected this information the (question under dis- 
cussion was the old prices, and as I divided these 
things by the famine I took 1840, as being altogether 
clear of the famine, for the purpose. 

3943. You have informed us that your department 
is now making a collection! — Yes, I have the last 
year’s retuim. 

Adjourned for a short time. 

- 3944. {Mr. Sexton.') I think we had better obtain 

at the outset a clear idea of the growth of Irish 
taxation. Yon are aware, no doubt, that the local 
taxation oflreland in 1866, the first period given in 
your return, is 2,30O,000Z. I will ask you to assume 
my figures. The loc^ taxation was 2,800,0001. with 
a population of five and a half millions, or 8s. id. per 
head, and it has grown in 1898 to 3,000,0001., which 
is ISs. a head. Imperial taxation in 1841 was about 
10a. a head, and it is now 30a. Assuming those 
figures to be correct, the gi'oss taxation per head at 
the former date would have been 18a., aud at present 



it is 42a. per head. Your evidence has not gone much Dr. r. w. 
upon the question of relative taxable capacity, lias it! 

— No; of cmiree wliat I have done as requested by iODe4,;«5i. 
the Commission is to take these two pamphlets of 
mine and put them into evideuce. 

3945. You have only aimed, I think, at giving 
data which might be held to bear more or less upon 
the que.stiou of the Irish side of the comparison 
between Ireland and Great Britain ! — Yes. 

3946. Of coui-so if you hud come here to give 
evidence of relative capacity your attention would 
have been called to the estimate that Great Britain 
receives 400,000,0901. sterling a year fi-oni invested 
capital alone, and also that wliilst land is ail import- 
ant, everything in Ireland, the land assessment is 
only -j.'jtlj of tlie income tax assessment in Great 
Britain. These are very vital facts in the way of 
comparison, are they not ! — Yes. 

3947. You h.ave been asked some question.^ about 
the English artiz-ans and labourere. Have you any 
doubt (you are not officially aware) that tlie wages of 
artisans and labourers are materially higher in 
England, and that the employment is moro regular ! 

— I really do not know whether they are higher for 
similar occupations or not. I believe they are, but I 
do not know it as a fact ; and as to the constancy of 
employment 1 do not know that it is more constant. 

Really I do not know it to be a fact, and I doubt it. 
t believe the wages are higher, but 1 doubt whether 
the employment in any particular occupation followed 
in England is more constant than employment in the 
same occupation followed in Ireland. 

3948. Of couree the population in England is an 
advancing and progi'essive population, full of energy 
and activity, and the fact that the assessment of income 
tax is fifteen times tho a&sessment on the land alone 
indicates great energy and variety of employment, 
doesitnot !— Yes ; but of coiu-se those ai’s subjects 
which I have not arranged for giving endence upon. 

I could ascertain those facts, but there are other wit- 
nesses much more comjietent than I to deal with them. 

T repeat what I said before that two-thirds of the 
people in England reside in towns. Only about one- 
fouitk of the jjeople in Ireland reside in towns, and 
that practically means that they reside more in the 
centres of industry in England than they do here, 
and it means employment in industrial occupations. 

3949. Tiixation being an annual burden, and the 
fiscal system of these countries resting, as it does, in 
England mainly, and in Ireland almost wholly, upon 
articles of consumption, it appears to follow, does it 
not, that tlie income of the taxpayer, out of which he 
has to buy those articles, must be a pi'actical test of 
his capacity to bear taxation— in the firet instance it 
must be the test to which we refer for his capacity to 
hear taxation, must it not! — I do not exactly follow 
you. 

8950. I am distinguishing between capital and 
income ! — You are now taking an individual. 

3951. Yes, or I will take the country! — If an in- 
dividual is a richer man than another individual, the 
richer individual is better able to pay taxes than his 
less rich neighbour. Is that your proposition ! 

3952. I win take two men of tho ordinary popula- 
tion ; the man who has better wages or a larger 
income is better able to pay taxation upon certain 
ai'ticles of daily consumption than the man whose in* 
come is narrower, is he not! — Upon articles of 
necessity. 

3953. Upon articles of consumption ! — “ Oon- 
sumption ’’ is a very wide phrase. I do not want to 
give an opinion without knowing exactly what the 

• point I am upon is. If you take a man who has a* 
large income, there are certain things that he mnst 
have in order to live ; and a man with a small income 
must have certain things in order to live ; either of 
them can live on articles that the richer mg-n does not 
care to live on, but the poorer man cannot help it, he 
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Dr. T. IV. 3954. Whatever the richer man cliooses he is bettor 
OnmAav.-. afford 1— Yes, that is what lie chooses. 

UDfc-iBW. 3955. At any rate taxation being an annual burden 
Tsiabiew- it is not to the cajdtal of a country that you must look, 
but to the income of the people, in order to aacertaiu 
their capacity to bear the annual burdeu? — Yes, but 
of course that is a question which economists discuss 
as to whether the taxation should all come out of 
income, or should be shared equally between income 
and capital ; that is a big question. 

395G. I am taking it as it stands. Tlie income does 
come in Ireland to the extent of 16*. out of eveiy If. 
from consumption t — I do not know whether that is 
the pro{iortion. 

3957. Will you be gootl enough to assume that tlie 
fiscal system in Ireland rests upon articles of con- 
sumption : then it follows, Joes it not, that it is the 
lest of the people's capacity at l.aige ?— Certainly, I 
admit that on your statement of facts. 

3953. It is well fcnouTi that the income as adjusted 
by the Ti-easmy, is C j millions. You have millions 
from stamps and income tax, and 5^ millions from 
food and drink, liave you not J — Y^es. 

3959. — Do you accept the principle that income tax 
begins when a minimum allowance has been made for 
the cost of subsistence j that is to sny, tliat the tax payei 
should not be taxed upon that which is absolutely 
required for bai-e necessities of life, but that the 
taxable capacity begins when that allowance has been 
made 1 — Oh yes, I rirink that is a fair statement ; it 
is a generally received ojiiniou, and J think it is a 
foil’ statement. 

lunsttuent 3960. Although the question of capital is rather far 
ofiapiiai removed from the question of capacity to bear taxation, 
you have been asked some questions about capital in 
Ireland, and you have stated that the amount of 
Government stuck, bank stock, and railway stock has 
declined between 1S81 and 18901 — Ko, not declined. 

3961. It was 73,000,0001 in 1881, and 70,000,0001 
in 1890 1 — That is the original value. 

39G2. Yes, the holding? — No, no. I beg your 
pardon, I think you are mistaken in what I said upon 
that subject. 

3963. Look at page 4G of your pamphlet. At the 
bottom of the page you &ay nearly 73,000,0001. in 
1881, and 70,000,0001. in 1890, and that the amount 
has only increased by 3,000,0001. during the last 
thirty yeai-s? — That is not wlmt I stated, with all due 
respect. The object of this statement in the {umphlet 
is to account for what has become of the Goveniinent 
stock, which has decreased in Irelaud, and I ask the 
question here what lias become ot this capital. “ If 
“ we compare the capital at diScreut dates it will be 
“ found to be ” so and so. 

3964. I have asked you a |iarticular question, and 
it is dealt with at the bottom of p^e 46. — I beg youi- 
pardon, the point is this : You say the value has 
declined, but the value lias not Joined, with all 
respect to you. 

3965. The amount? — ^No; the amount of original 
par stock which is held is less, but the saleable value 
of that stock is far more. 

3966. The saleable value may have altered. I 
should say some classes have fallen bock and Bome 
have advanced? — The great majority has advanced. 

3967. I was pairing a question as to the nominal 
amount. — But it is not the nominal amount really ; 
that is the original par price at which these things 
were issued. 

3968. That is the nominal amount, isitnot? — Yea, 
you may call it the nominal amount if you like. 

3969. That is what it is called, and is has fallen ofiT 
3,000,0001. since 1881? — Yes, somewhat over 2^ 
millions. 

3970. And increased by only 3,000,0001. in thirty 
years? — That was not the questiou you put in the 
first instance, if you will excuse me. 

3971. It was the question I intended to put. — The 
ndlway stock and the bank stpek are increased very 



considerably in value j far beyond that amount in P': 
value. 

3972. The fact that the nominal amount of stock 

has not greatly altered and has declined in a certain i“vertaiBni 
jieriod does not indicate a very buoyant condition or 
great extension of enterprise, does it?— If you will 
observe, that diminution is altogether in Government 
stock. These figures do not indicate the amount of 
capital held in the public companies in Ireland. 

3973. I HID dealing now with Government stock, 
banks, and railways? — Government stock has gone 
down, taking it at its nominal value, and railways 
and banks have gone up. 

397 4. But the whole amount of the nominal capital 
has not materially increased, has it? — I beg your 
pardon, that is the nominal capital of the three 
itema 

3975. I am speaking of these items. The whole 
amount of the actual nominal capital under these 

three main heads has not substantially increased 1 

Yes, under one of those main heads. 

3976. But taking the three heads together j take 
the total — it has not, has it? — But I do not want 
this paper to be taken as meaning sometliing that it 
is not intended to mean at all. It was written to 
explain what may have become of the Government 
stock that was sold. 

3977. I am not enquiiing into what you have 
written on anotlier pait; I am addressing a simple 
question on the result which you have yourself 
totalled at the foot of tlie page, and that result I have 
put in my question to you.— Well, the ouswer to the 
question directly is this, that the total nominal value 
of Government stock, bank stock, and railway stock, 
all added together, is less than it was ; but that has 
nothin" to do with the capital of the country. 

3978. (Sir David Barbour.) Can you refer me to 
the page where you have given that inforniiition 7 — 

It is on page 46, but that is one of the points which I 
corrected at the opening of my evidence. I stated 
that that 72,000,000/. near the middle of the page 
should be 62,000,000/., and as that is carried out into 
the next amount the 80,900,000/. ought to be 
70,000,000/., and the pei'centages at the top of the 
page should be correspondingly altered. 

3979. (il/r. Sexlofi.) This property represents the 
accumulation of generations— the savings of post 
times of prosperity, does it not?— I do not know 
what it represents at alL I do not say anything of 
the sort ; it only represents the money that the 
]ieople had to invest at the time it was invested. I 
know nothing of the time at which that money was 
saved. 

3980. But would it not bo a fail- presumption to 
say that it forms a largo part of the propei-ty of those 
who invested it, that it has come down for a consider- 
able time, and that there was no sadden saving or 
gain I — I should say Gie contraiy. 

3981. Why? — Excepting we^thy people in Ii-e- 
land, or the people who hold land, it is the merclutnts 
and business people who have increased in wealth, 
and it is probably they who have invested their 
money in these stoiks. 

3982. But had the people saved nothing in tho last 
generation or the geneiation before 1 — 1 do not say 
they did not, but I should think nothing like what 
they save at present. 

3983. But do you not think that the savings in 
the last generation and before then have assumed the 
form of this investment? — What has passed as the 
Government stock probably has, but the Government 
stock is the only item that could be of that natnre, 
because joint stock hanks and railways did not exist 
then to any considerable extent 

3984. But the savings of earlier times may have 
been transferred from other investments into this, 
this being considered the moat acceptable at the 
present time 1 — It may be, but I know nothing about 
it ; I have no knowledge of it. 

3965. You have no evidence against it? — ^I think 
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Dr, r. TT. the evidence against 'it is that these things did not 
Orf^aic. jjj gjj times, therefore the money could not have 
to Deo.l89i been put into them ihen. It is probable, in fact it 
liiTOft- is pretty certain, that some of the money which was 
SStaL invested in Goveniment stock has been put into 
railway's, banks, and other securities. 

3966. But surely these three main heads of invest* 
ment represent, no doubt, the bulk of the savings of 
those who made those investments, do they notl — 
Not generations ago, necessarily. 

3987. Tlio bulk of all their savings and property! 
— But that would imply that tlie savings in former 
days were much greater than they ore at present. 

3988. No, not at all. — I do not undei'staud you then. 

3989. I am only implying that these sums probably 
represent the greater ]NU-t of the accumulation of the 
classes who invested in them, and that yon cannot put 
a limit of time upon it j you cannot say that these 
snme were made or saved within a limited time 1 — 
Of coui'se I cannot fix the time at which tliese invest- 
ments were made. 

3990. You cannot put a limit upon it ! — I cannot, 
of course, fix a rirue when these investments were 
made — of course not. 

3991. Now these investments in Ireland are held 
by a very limited class, are they iiotl — I do not 
know who holds them. I have not gone into the 
question of the names on the registers. 

3992. But one sees occasionally accounts of the 
number of shareholders in these concerns. 'NVould 
you think the total number of these investors would 
rcaei) one per cent, of the jwpulabion of Ireland 1 — I 
do not know ; T have no idea. I never went into it ; 
but the smaller people do not use these mcansof int’est- 
ment ; they put their money into the savings banks, 
and keep it there fmm year to year. They do not in- 
vest ill this form. 

3993. I am speaking of this form 1 — I should tliiiik 
theseare notthe sort of things which small people would 
deal in. A small man when he saves a little money in 
the country probably increases the stock on his farm 
or something of that sort ; be would not go into the 
money market probably to speculate or invest. 

399i . The course of these investments from year to 
year, whether yon r^ard nominal amount or market 
prices, does not appear to be greatly affected by their 
general piusperity or depression, does it ; tliey seem 
to hold their own indejjendejitly of what is going on 
say in the agriculture of the country! — I take the 
Increase in the value of stocks to be a proof of inci-eased 
geneiiil wealth and pvospmity. 

3995. But I am putting it the other way. 'Woulil 
you say that a good year like 1876 or a bod year like 
1679 would impress its character upon the prices of 
these particular stocks! — I do not know that it would j 
1 Lave uever looked into chat point. I could not tell 
whfitlier it would or not 

3996. So that the state of these stocks appears not 
to be partioulurly symptomacio of the general condi- 
tion of the country! — Certainly it is. If you have all 
your railway invertmeate at. a higher price and paying 
as good or better dividends than befoi'e, it cert^ly 
indicates an improved state of the country, because 
those couceims live by the use the people make of them. 

3997. On the other hand the agiicultursl population 
might be suffering as they did in 1879, without any very 
great change in the position of these secui-ities! — 
Railway stocks and those things were not good at 
that time. 

399S. As to the deposits in &e Joint Stock Bonks 
do you think that toey are made to any great extent 
by the three classes into whose oonditioa we have been 

inquiring, the landlords, farmers, and labourers! 

The laboui'era do not use Joint Stock Banks at all I 
should tliiuk. 

3999. And landlords just as little in Ireland I 
should tbinlf t — I do uot know that, except that they 
have very little money to lodge j they use the banks, 
but probably not to accumulate money in. 

4UOO. The depositors also probably are a very 



limited class 1 — I do not know that it is a loige elnss d,. t . w 
as between landlords and lalxiurers. 

4001. Do you think the fiu-mers are large depositorsl 

—Certainly. _ _ 

4002. Do you not think their relations are more “wntoi 
that of borrowers ! — They lodge a good deal of money, 

and borrow money too. 

4003. What do you think is the usual relation of 
an Irish farmer to an Irish bank ; is it borrower or 
lender ! — I do not know, but I know os a matter of 
fact they can pay money with cheques. 

4004. Of couree you are not aide to take any 
account of bis debts to the bank ! — I know notliing 
about them. 

4005. Bnt you would not pledge yourself to any 
very emphatic statement os to which side the balance 
lies upon between his bon‘ 0 ^ving and lending, would 
you ! — I would not venture any atatemeut on u subject 
like that. 

4006. The deposits in these bimksareS 1, 000, OOOf.1 — 

Yes. 

4007. That is just about the loss in the annual 
value of crO|w os given in your Table E, between the 
first and the thiid of these periods, so that your Table 
£ leads to the inference that in the period from 
1884 to 1888 the loss in the annual value of crops 
was equal to the whole amount deposited in the Joint 
Stock Banks 1 — Do you put that as a question ? 

4008. Yes ! — Well, I should say as a matter of fact 
it has DO relation whatever to it. 

4009. The two things exist in the same country ! 

— They do, but it is a mere coincidence that the 
numbers are the same. 

4010. If anyone leans upon the fact of the exis- 
tence of 31,000,000^. of capital in the Joint Stock 
Bauks in pioof of the capacity to bear taxation, there 
is some rele\'ancy, is there not, in pointing at the 
same time to the fact that the class who have to 
consume the taxable articles liave lost 27,000,0002. a 
year !— It is legitimate to say one class liad27, 000, 0002. 
and the other 31,000,000/., hut do you imply it is 
tbeir 31,000,000/. that has got into the banks ! 

4011. Not at nil ; it would be impossible for me to 
lead you into any such absurdity ; but when the ex- 
istence of ca])itol is moi'e or less relied upon os proof 
of taxable capacity in a country, I am entitled to 
point out that those upon whom the burdeu mainly 
falls lost 27,000,000/. a year by reason of the fall from 
43,000,000/. to 16,000,000/. in the value of crops— 
that is all I put !— The only thing is tliat I do not see 
that the two things are related. 

4012. Why is capital in the Joint Stock Banks 
mentioned at all in this Inquiry ! — I do not know j 
that is fur the Commis^ners to say. 

4013. Exactly; you put it into your brief and you 
seemed to think there was somo relevancy in it 1 — 

No, I was asked to put everything into my brief, 
which was suitable for giving evidence upon. The 
request made to me was that I should take my two 
pamphlets and make them a brief of evidence, and I 
have put a lot of information into this brief in con- 
sequence, which, I believe, nobody has asked me any 
questions about, and which I am not likely to be asked 
any questions about, and which have been got from 
other sources. I have been briefing my pamphlet to 
the Commission. 

4014. If you say the deposits in the Joint Stock 
Banks have nothing to do with Uie subject, I will not 
press it further ! — I do not say so. 

4015. Then they are relevant ! — Of course. 

4016. Then you say they have something to do 
with it after all! — That is not what I said, I think 
^ou mistook the words I used. I said I did not wish 
it to be understood that I am oousentingto an opinion 
that there is a co-relation between the loss in agricul- 
ture and the increase of deposits in banks. 

4017. But I think you will agree that the fact of 
the existence of 31,000,000/. in the banka is a fact of 
slight importance as proof of taxable capacity, in 
comparison with xhe that the occupiers of the 
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ji, r, W- country Lave lost 27,000,0007. a year on theii- crops 1 

ijritcsSo"'. Of course, one lias produced distress of a certain 

ioPee-1891. cliiuucter and the otber lias not. I do not know as to 
tJie relative inijwi'tance of the two things, because they 
3?pa5ity' point to different classes. 

4018. They do, but the revenue depends on articles 
of consumption, and if you have the farmers with only 
one-third of the income, does it not l>eav more closely 
on the subject than tbe question of the money in the 
bunks ? — It does bear closely on the subject, no doubt, 
but I do not consider they ai-e co-velated in the way 
that you appear to make them eo-wlated. 

4019. There is no further eo-r-elation than tliat the 
two fiicts exist in the country, and the fact in relation 
to the banks i.s of infinitesimal imjiortance as compai-ed 
with the matter of power to bear taxation ? — That is a 
matter of opinion, 

4020. Do you contend that the existence of the 

31 .000. 0007. in the banks is only a matter of opinion — 

I must ask j'ou to give me your view as to whether 
the- existence of the 31,000,0007. of deposits is at all 
of comparable importance in regaixl to the capacity to 
beai' taxation, \ipou aiticles of consumption, with the 
fact that the crops of the farmei's in this countiy 
between 1855 and 1888 fell, upon the average, 

27.000. 0007. 1 — I think tliat is quite too involved a 
question to answer. It is a very involved question. 

4021. Is the capital sum of 31,000,0007. as im- 
portant in regard to taxation upon articles of con- 
sumption as a revenue loss of 27,000,0007.1 — But tliat 

31.000. 0007. is not capital in the ordinaiy sense. 

4022. It is deposited 1 — That is the floating capital 
tliat is used for transacting eveiy day business ; it is 
not invested capital you see ; it is floating capital, 
which makes all tlie difference in the world. 

4023. I am sony to press you, but do you consider 
the existence of such a sum of floating capital as 
having at all us important a bearing on tlie question 
of taxable capacity as a loss of 27,000,000/. a yeai- in 
the agiicultuval revenue?— I am not at all sure which 
is tlie most important. One is, to a hirge extent, the 
money of traders and the other is the money .'ippai'eatly 
of agidculturists ; botli tra<lers and agriculturists con- 
sume articles and it is a veiy difficult question to deal 
with. You have made up your mind on the subject 
but I would be very sorry to make up my mind 
without considering it closely. 

4024. One is floating capital not varying much from 
year to year ; tho other is 27,000,0007. of loss per yeaa'. 
The deposits in tlie Savings Banks are about 

5.000. 0007. that is about half a year’s ta.vation, is it 
notl — I do not knew. 

4025. You do not know th.at the taxation of the 
countiy is 10,000,0007. a year, 7,000,0007. Impeiial 
and 3,000,0007. local 1 — I think it is about that. 

4026. If you will kindly take it from me that the 
taxation of Ireland is 10,000,0007. a year, then the 
deposits in the Savings Bank.s amount to about six 
months’ taxation of the country 1 — Tliat may be. 

4027. Do you know that only one person in twenty 
in Ireland has a Savings Bank account ?' — I forget 
what the number is. Very likely it is so. 

4028. As against one in six in England 1 — know 
there ai'e not nearly so many but I do not know 
the ratio. 

4029. Have you any particular idea as to the class 
of people who invest in Savings Banks ; would you 
say they are domestic seiwants and small officials and 
others who have salaries, or would you say tliat they 
are to any great extent farmers and labourei's 1 — I 
should think they consist of the working classes of 
every kind. 

4030. But the gi-osa amount is only little more than 
17. per head of the population, is it not? — I think so. 

4031. Mention has been made in your evidence of 
other industries connected with the land, would it be 
correct to describe the other industries of Ireland as 
merely local 1 — Of course every industry is local to a 
certain extent. 

4033. The land industry is national you might say 1 
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— Yes, but that is not generally called an industry; Hr. T. tt. 
it is spoken of as “ Agricnltura.” tVe speak of agri- 
ciiltui^ pui-suits and industiial pursuits. i0Dec.istM. 

4033. It is hard work at any rate? — It is, but by Tasablo 
“ local ’’ you mean that it is fixed in particular places, rapacity. 

4034. Precisely — in localities? — Yes. 

4035. Tlie spirit industry may be said to be limited uaoufao- 
to Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, may it not ? — It is 
mainly limit,ed to Dublin. 

4036. The beer industiy is chiefly confined to 
Dublin, is it not ? — Chiefly to Dublin. 

4037. The linen industry is confined to Belfast and 
a few towns in that region ? — Belfast and a good many 
towns roimd about there. 

4038. The shipbuilding industry may be said to be 
confined to Belfast, may it not 1 — Yes. 

4039. And tlie woollen industiy employs only about 
7,000 hands altogether ? — There lU-e more than that 
employed now, but I could not get a recent return. 

That of course is not fixedin any one place ; yon have 
some in Dublin, some in Belfast, some in Cork, and 
some in Limerick ; there is no great woollen town so 
to speak as there is a linen town and brewing town. 

4040. Then the economic scope of these industries wasesdo- 
is that they provide profitsfor a certain limited number rtyedfrom 
of firms, and wages for a small fraction of the popu- diatuef, 
lation of Dublin, a much greater proportion of the 
population of Belfast, and two or three small tosviis, 

is it not ? — Yes, hut you know there are a great many 
towns in the north of Ireland lx*sides Belfast engaged 
in the linen trade — towns of 10,000 inhabitants and 
upwai'ds which I have classified as lai'ge towns in my 
evidence. 

4041. You have made some very difficult and labo- 
rious inquisitions into this complicated question, and 
have done them with very great caie, though I cannot 
agree with your conclusions ; could yon ftmish the 
Commission with any estimate of the probable profits 
and wages yield of ^ese minor and local industoies ? 

— I could not.; I have not attempted to work that 
out. The wages, for instance, of toe linen industry 
are all published in the Boai-d of Trade returns of 
wages, which were recently issued. They were pub- 
lished for different peidods, and some of them go back 
a good way. At one time I was studying that ques- 
tion, and I tliought of going into it, but T had not 
time to do it, the number of heads luider wliich jiersons 
are engaged is so great. For instance, in the flax 
industiy there me hacklera, reughers, spinnera, and 
weavers, and so on. There may he twenty different 
things, and you have to deal with them all separately ; 
so that it becomes a veiy difficult question to come to 
any positira conclusion about it. Of course a conclu- 
sion could bo oiTived at, but it would be laborious. I 
may tell you, that a lot of these things are not tilings 
imdertaken by my department. Nearly everything 
in this pamphlet has been compiled either by myself 
or at my expense ; it has not been done for Govern- 
ment. 

4042. The total output of the spirit industry, the 
beer industry, the linen industry, and toe shipbuilding 
industry is kno'«i, and all you would have to do 
would be to estimate tho value of it and estimate toe 
coat of production? — Yes, it could be done. 

4043. Peraonally, I should be glad if you would do 
it. — The wages question is toe one which is the great 
difficulty — how mneh is distributed in wages. 

4044. That also is the subject of specific tables. — 

It is a very difficult question. 

4045. I should bo glad if you could do it; we 
shall have to get it done by someone, and I have no 
doubt you are the most competent person to do it. — 

You know you have to collect returns firat before 
you start at anything of that sort, and check them. 

4046. {Mr. Martin,) Have not the Government, 
within the last couple of years, got such a return from 
the employers? — ^Yesj and it is from those alone that 
the information can be compiled. 

4047. (ilfr. Sexton.) I wish to turn now to toe popolfttion 
question of the population of Ireland at toe’ time of 
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Lt. t. it. tlie Union. You Imve handed in a jviper, on wliicli 
Ortmrtatf. ^ conjectural estimate mmle by 3Ir- 

lODec-iai. Biishe in the year 1791 1 — Yes. 

PopniaHon. 4048. And assuming that the population ach-nnced 
in tlie then ratio from 1791 to 1821, that lirouUl li.ave 
given an increase fi-om 4,200,000 to 6,800,000, which 
is equ.al to 6^ {>er cent. 1 — I think that is it. 

4049. Th.at would be a very large increase in thirty- 
one veare, would it notl — It would. I admit that 
that "figui-e, 1-6, is higher than is usually allowed for 
increase of population. 

4050. You have yourself made the obseiwation that 
the» estimates of the last century were under the 

mark 1 Probably. 'J'he fact is, that in Jlr. Bushe's 

paper, which I liandeil in, ho shows where he knows 
defects to have c>cisted, and he assumes a great many 
others to exist, but the 4,200,000 is not taken from 
Mr, Buslie’s pR]>er. 

4051. Wliitt 1 submit to you is that it might he 
safer to argue hack from the ascertained figure of the 
Census of 1821 than forwaid from any conjectural 
figure j)receding the Union. The aacertainetl figure 
for the Census of 1821 is 0,800,0001 — Yes. 

4052. And for the Census of 1831 it was 7,760,000 1 
—Yes. 

4053. That is an increase of foui-teen per cent in 
the ten years 1 — Yes. 

4054. H.ave you any reason to suppose that the rate 
of increase in Ireland was very dififereut between 1801 
and 1831 to what it was between 1S21 and 1831 1 — 
There is no ground for it except the sup|vxntion that 
those were correct populations just in the same way as 
I would s:iy, if I take 1881 and 1891, I estimate the 
population between those two periods on the supposi- 
tion that those two numbers are accurate, and the 
estimate that I have hauded in, which you referred to 
in the first insbrnce, is on the supposition that the 
hearth-money returns after Mr. Bushe’s statement had 
been made are correct, 

4055. Quite so ; it rests on a conjectural estimate 
— And we believe the 1821 population- to be as 
coiTect as anything that could be got at that 
period. 

4056. Taking the 1821 and 1831 populations as 
correct, we have fourteen per cent increase between 
those two years, have we notl — Yes. 

4057. Applying that fourteen per cent, backwards 
I find if the ]K>pulation had increased at the rate of 
fourteen x>er cent in each ten years from 1801 to 
1821, it would have been 5,960,000 in 1811 and 
6,230,000 in 1801 1— Yes. 

4058. '^’hich comes pretty near to what you call a 
very good account of Ireland given by Mr. Newenham, 
who says that in 1791 it was 5,000,000 odd 1 — Yes. 

4059. 'Would you say that probably is a I'easonable 
estimate 1 — That probably is a reasonable estimate, 
but that has been done ; I have the figures here. 

4060. £ would ask you this — Do you think 
working backward from the ascertained figure of the 
Census of 1831 and ap^dying the rate from 1821 to 
1831 is likely to be more correct than the one founded 
upon the conjectural estimate of Mr. BusUe of 1791 1 
— There is a doubt expressed by the Commissioners 
of 1841 as to its accuracy. The Census Commissioners 
of 1841 considered the Census of 1831 was somewhat 
imder, and the Census of 18S1 was somewhat over 
the proper number. That threw some doubt upon it, 
and another thing that threw some donbt upon it was 
tlmt in order to check it we tried to take the figures 
out by sexes, and the i-esult of estimating by sexes 
would have been to bring out a false ratio altogether, 
so that there appeared to he something wrong in the 
estimate. 

4061. However, you see no cause, do you, to im- 
peach this mode of proceeding! — It is a perfectly 
legitimate mode of proceeding — it is what most people 
would do, in fact. 

Effect of 4062. I turn to ask you your opinion of the causes 

of the present economic state of Ireland, and I would 
ask you whether these causes are the repeal of the 



com laws and the famiue. I would suggest to you jir.r. tr, 
that the repeal of the corn laws was very beneficial to 
England, and put Irelaml in a difficulty by contract- WDetieji 
ing the market 1 — Of course the repeal of the com laws 
m.iy be considered os an injury to home agriculturists, 
and, as must be admitted, Ireland is an agricultural **' 
country, therefore, of course, if one is admitted and 
the other is admitted, it must have been injurious to 
Irish agriculturists. 

4063. I was not speaking in any sense os implying 
opinion j I was asking your opinion as to the cause 
of the economic condition ! — I say, of course, it must 
be admitted, viewing the fact that you have free 
trade hi com, it is injurious to the pocket of the man 
who gI•o^vs corn here. That is quite clear, but the 
question of how it benefited the whole community 
is another question altogether. It does not follow 
that it would liave been an advantage to the Irish 
consumer any more than to the English to have dear 
corn. 

4064. But Ireland was a mainly agricultural com- andoftht 

munity, was it not 7 — Yes. faauet 

4065. And the effect was, of course, to stimulate 
the substitution of pasture for tillage 1 — Yes. 

406G. Then came the potato failure on the top of the 
repeal of lhe com laws 1— Yes, but besides the repeal of 
the corn laws you must take into consideration the 
greater facilities fortmusit which have cheapened corn 
far beyond anytliing that might be attributed to the 
repeal of the com laws. 

4067. At any rate tlie repeal of the com laws 
taken by itself at that time did stimulate the change 
from tillage to pasture 1 — Yes, of course, and there 
were bounties on Irish com brought to Dublin in old 
times. 

4068. Just so. Then came the potato failure. 

■Was the potivto failure an unforeseen calamity, or 
were there warnings of it 1 — I have not gone into this 
very carefully, but I believe it is quite admitted 
that signs of the disease in the potato existed for 
several yeara before the absolute famine took 
place — in fact all the accounts one reads of it 
suy so. 

4069. Before 1844 7 — I think before 1844, from 
what one can read. 

4070. But no effectual steps were taken to avert 
the catastrophe 1 — I believe not ; but those were 
different times from the present. 

4071. To me the most painful and memorable 
passage in your book is where you say that the deaths 
caused by the famine and by its effeem and the 
diseases consequent tbei-eon amounted to 729,000. — 

That is believed to be the cose. Of course there was 
no registration of deaths at that time, so that that 
figure cannot be taken os a fact, but it is not likely to 
be over-estimated. 

4072. Then the immediate effect of the famine and 
of the repeal of the corn laws taken together was that 
gi-eat clearances of the people were effected from Irish 
land. Some of them, I daresay, went of their own 
will, and others were put out in gj'eut numbers 1 — Of 
courao that was the I'esult of the decrease of tillage 
and of the production of com, and so on. 

4073. Thqn pasture began to be substituted for 
tillage and farms consolidated 1 — Yes. 

407 4. One of the effects of that, no doubt, was a 
contraction of the labour market 7 — Certainly. 

4076. Which lasts to the present day 7 —Certainly. 

4076. Because one herd can manage as much land 
as twenty labourers used to do 7 — Yes ; I have gone 
into that in the pamphlet, I think. 

4077. Would I be right in saying that another 
effect was that Irish farmers Wei'S divided into three 
classes — the mixed tillage and pasture ^'mer, the 
farmer who depends almost entu'ely on tillage, and 
the stock former who has very little to do with 
tillage —the grazier, as we call him 7 — ^Yee, that 
would be a cla^ificatiou : but the man who depends 
wholly on tillage is a vei'y rare individual. 

4078. There is a very laige class of men who depend 
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Pf 7 , tr. mainly on tillage, is tliere not 1 — Thet' are raoi'o the 
(jn'iB-Aaii'. sDiall jiGople who consume their own produce to a large 

i0Dec.i69J. extent. 

4079. But the class exists, does it not? — Yes, hut 
Mjiaiot they arc generally small holders who, of course, do 
Md°o^tbo not occupy a great area of tlie country, 
famine. 4080 I ask you that question, because it ajipears 
to me that such tables as your Tables D and F in 
your jivinted statement as to values of out-put are mere 
aritltnietical exercises where you apply the whole 
lation as reduced to the amount of crops and stock 1 — 
\'es. 

EcMotnio 4081. It suggests unequal diffusion of wealth or 
ronditioa income which, of course, is merely an abstract idea 
of Ire n . i-emember the division of these farmers into 

these ohisscs ? — Yes, of cour.se it does, if you take the 
country as a whole — this [the para)ihlet| is meant 
taking the country as a whole. One of the points in 
my pjipi'r was to deal witli Ireland as much as i>o.ssible 
as a whole. Those were the original lines of the 
paper. 

4082. In fact all that these Tables D and F 
mean is that tlie i»imlation of the country has grown 
less during the interval than these figures would 
iudic.ate ? — No, I mean a great deal more than that. 

4083. What more do they mean ? — They meiur 
precisely what they say — that the average per head 
of these items is so muclj more. 

4084. But what is the jjractical value of that, con- 
sidering that there is no such division in e.xistonce of 
the income as that suggested by the ]iaj)er ? — But tliat 
would apply to everything you apportion to tlie 
population. 

40S5. Very well, it is an impeachment of the 
docti ine of averages ? — It is. 

iiedKotion 408C. The effect of that economic system on the 
population of Ireland lurs been to reduce the rural 
population since 1841 by one half, has it not 1 — Yes. 

4087. I have the figures here — the rural poiiulation 
has been i-oduced by quite one half, and the whole 
population by not far from one half ? — Yes. 

4088. And you are aware, of couree, that it is still 
diminishiug ?— Yes, it is believed to be at present. 

4089. And has diminiahed in tlie last decennial 
period twice as much as in the previous one ? — Yes. 

4090. And Great Britaiu is increasing at the 
rate of three to four millions a decade 1-— But the 
diminution in the current decade is probably Ics-s, 
because emigration is less. 

4091. The population of Ireland now and since 
1875 is less than it was at the time of the Legislative 
tluion in 1801, is it not? — I think I stated it for 
1885. In 1885 it was about the same ns the esti- 
mated population at the time of the Union, and it 
has been diniinisbing since, therefore, of course, it is 
less now. 

4092. Do yon know of any other old settled 
country in whicli the population at the end of the 
century is less than it was at the beginning 1 — I do 
not tliink I do — I do not. I could not give you any 
country as an example. 

4093. You liave spoken of the emigration move- 
ment as a movement without parallel in modem 
history ? — Yes. 

4094. I suppose if you went to ancient history, sneh 
as the dispersal of the Jews, you might find something 
like it ? — Very likely. 

4095. Population is usually considered a factor in 
national prosperity, is it not? — Yes, because it is 
always assumed that a population will not stay unless 
there is employment for it 

409G. And the absence of population argues want 
of employment t — It does. 

4097. As to the extent to which pasture has beeir 
substituted for tillage you cannot say, between 1841 
and 1851, because you have no figures, what it was? 
— No. 

4098. But even since 1851? — There is a steady 
increase of pasture and a diminution of tillage — there 
is no doubt about that. 



4099. lulSol I find from your returns that tillage Hr,r. tr, 

was two-thirds of t!ie pastui-e and in 1894 it is less *7ri'n<;iau-. 
than lialf? — Yes ; that is about right 10 Dec. 1891. 

4100. That is taking the extent iu acres. Does it pusuij^ 
occur to you from the tibles you have put in ami from lilluge- 
your knowledge of the subject that the substitution of 
jiasturage for till.-ige iu Ireland appeara to have 
readied its limit 1 — I do not know that it has. 

4101. It appears by the table upon page 19 of 
your pumplilet, that the area under crops has been 
falling heavily ever since 1861 up to 1891, but that 
it has increased by over 100,000 acres in the last 
three years ? — Yes ; there are fluctuations, of course. 

4102. But there was ;v double movement. On the 
other hand the amoimt iu pasture had increased 
heavily from 1801 to 1891, and Im deci-eascd by 
nearly 100,000 acres iu tlie lust three years, so that 
there is a movement now from pisture towards tillage, 
as di.«!closed by your returns ?— Tliere is at present. 

But I was answering the general question rather 
■which you jnit tiist of all I tliiuk, that that is a 
thing as to which one cannot make up one's mind 
whether it is going to continue or uot — you see 
there are variations from year to year and it would 
not be safe to make a forecast from those figures. 

4103. The fall in crops iu previoas periods is so 
substantial, and tlin iuercase in grass so liravy that it 
seems to argue a very settled com-sc o! diminution on 
the one hand and increase on the otlicr Laud up to 
1891?— Yes. 



4104. And now a, turning point appears to have v„ine, 

been at last reached? — Yes. quantities 

4105. I think there is some j'eason for it in your atidttotk. 
Table B of your printed statement I do not compare 

the value of stock in the last decennial period with 
the fii'st, because the first was a period when the stock 
system was undeveloped in Ireland. I think it is fairer 
to comp.are it with il;e second period, 1866 to 1870. 

There you see tliat the capital v.alue of stock in 
Ireland in each year from 1889 to 1893 was 3,000,000?. 
less than in each year from 1866 to 1870, although 
the nurahers of the stock were much greater, and the 
land devoted to them a million acres more ? — Yes, as 
reg.ards the stock, but the area devoted to them is not 
a million acres more. 

4106. That argues a re-action, does it not? — Of 
course, it rae-ans that stock growing is uot so valuable 
in proportion as it used to be. 

4107. It appears to suggest to me, and I submit it 
to you under your correction, that the original move- 
ment from tillage to pasture itroinotecl by the rejieal 
of the corn laws is now being neutralizeil by tliat 
greater facility of transit of which you spoke as applied 
to the supply' of live stock and dead meat to Great 
Britain?— It may be so; it is not improbable; but X 
w oul J not be jirejiared to make a forecast on thas at 
present. 

4108. Now tlie ca.se is more serious with regard to 
tillage as disclosed in your Table A. There we may 
compai-e the first period and tlie lass. It shows that 
wiiiist the average annual value of the crops of 
Ireland in every year from 1851 to 1355 ■was 
58,500,000?., that value had fallen in every year up 
to 1889-93 to 34,000,0001 ?— Yes, tliere was a great 
fall. 

4109. An enormous fall? — ^Yes. 



41 10. Some attempt was made by the O’Conor Don 
to affect the comparison by suggestiug that the price 
of potatoes was put too high in the fii-st period ? — 
Well, it is |X>saible, of course. 

4111. The price is put at about 7d. a stone at the 
time of the Crimean wav? — Yes. 

4112. Did the ■war affect the price of potatoes in 
Ireland ? — I cannot tell ; it may have done. 

4113. It may liave promoted au export of grain?— 
I could not tell you. There is a general belief that 
prices wei'e high at that time. 

4114. You say, yourself, that in the first period 
price.s were influenced by the higher prices caused by 
the Crimean war?— I say it was a disturbina influeneb 
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Dr. T. TT. Of course when there is a great war of that sort, in 
GrUj^mr. co^jntty is eug.iged, it must iiave a clisturhing 

10 Dec. 1501. effect. 

TaineTand 4115. Agriculture is a life of vicissitudes 1 — ITes. 
ofcro's** 4116. Ups and downs is the very essence of it? — 
and etojlc. I think the weather has more to do with it than war, 
as a general nile. 

4117. But you cannot object to any particular 
quinciuennium, because there was u high price for an 
article in that perioil 1 — The question of war is 
generally introduced when you deal with the cost of 
provisions, because it has an effect, .and there is no 
doubt that a gi-eat deal of tlie prosperity of tlie grain- 
growing faroieis in Ireland in the early part of the 
century was owing to war — not only in Ireland, but 
all over the Uuit^ Kingdom. 

41 IS. Taking it altogetlier — not only the Crimean 
War, but the fact that you .statetl tluit potatoes were 
probably not thrown so much on the market at that 
time as at the later periods — there is no more reason 
to impeach any of the prices at that period than at any 
of the others, is there 1 — I do not want to impeach the 
prices, except that the further you go back (and there is 
always that jioint to be taken into consideration) in the 
compilation of the almamicks from which these prices 
are taken, the less accurate they are likely to be ; 
they are improving every year. The" accuracy of all 
publiciitions of that nature has become much greatei-. 
For instance, the publication of prices in newspapers, 
and so on, is much more accurate than it used to 
be. 

4119. Taking the table altc^ether, I am disposed to 
think that the taking of the prices in good mai'keta 
put the value of the crops at probably higher than their 
real level 1 — Probably ; I admit that, but that would 
not invalidate a comparison. 

4120. Certainly not. It would touch the value of 
each year, would it not] — It would, but not the 
coniparisou. 

4121. I think I may suggest also that your method 
of proceeding (which I dare-sny was the only one you 
had available), namely, to take the highest price and 
the lowest price of the year’ and striking the half-way 
between the two as a mean price, also gives a higher 
value to the crop than the real value, for this reason, 
that the lower prices are apt to prevail when the crop 
or stock is put on the market, and the higher prices at 
the time of year when sales are not much made ; so 
that, if yon take Lxlf-way between the two, it is 
evident that you put a higher price upon the produce 
than was obtainable at the time it was sold j do you 
notl — That might be so. 

4122. {TIte O'Conor Don.) Is that actually what is 
donel Is the highest price and the lowest price taken 
and a mean between them come tol — As X read it 
from the heading of Purdon’s Table it is not done by 
means ; it is done by averaging tbe highest price and 
the lowest price from month to month ; and then, my 
prices were taken as a mean between his estimated 
highest and lowest. 

4123. But that is not the actual highest and lowest 
in tlie yearl — Ob, no. He gives a highest and lowest 
avorage price, and J have taken a mean between them. 

4124. (Jfr 5«i«OK.) We are getting a little com- 
plicated. I think that a mean even between the 
average highest and the average lowest would probably 
indicate a higher value, would it not 1 — It is a figure 
of very doubtful value, I admit. 

4125. And that would apply to the annual total 
for each year, and for each quinquennium, would it 
noti — Yes; the point is that in making the com- 
parisons it would not make any difference. 

4126. Not the slighteel^ if you pursued the same 
system throughout, but it would in esiumatmg the 
positive yield for the year or for the quinquennium ? 
— Of course it would. 

4127. {Sir David Sarb<mr.) Do I rightly under- 
stand that you did not take the mean prices of twelve 
months and add them together and divide by twelve, 
but that you took the mean between the highest and 



lowest nvcinge prices ill each year No. The monthly Dr.r. n. 
figure Puidon gives is the average for the year. Gnmau, 

4128. (iortr Welb;/.) He first of all finds the 

average for the month, and then cjirries it on for the Val^aB< 
year] No ; he makes yearly averages of the highest 

and of the lowest monthly prices. aadjtock. 

4129. (2Ir. SfxtoH.) How were the prioe.5 taken 
from Thom's Almanack] — They were taken as they 
actually appeared. 

4130. Howdidyougettheavevage] — They averaged 
tliem I think. 

4131. (J/?-- Jfarliii.) Could it be that >fr. PurJoii 
in compiling his list of prices states that say 14s. to 
14s. 6rf. moans the best quality of oats, and that the 
second quality of oats Is a different figure ?— No, 
because he takes a mean of the prices as they stood ut 
different times. 

4132. But it might mean the mean of those prices 
at those times?— I cannot tell you what he means. 

"What Pardon says himself is this — "The two prices 
“ given after each item of the above are not theextremc 
“ quotations of the whole year but the mean of the 
" highest and lo\vest quotations for twelve months or 
“ tbe season or a.s the case may be.” 

4133. (Chairman.) I should understand that to 
mean tliat he takes each month, or each period where 
there is a season and averages the means of those 
periods ] — I should think so. 

4134. (3/r. Sexton.) He does not take note of the 
value of sales in each month, does he ] — JNo 

4135. What I would suggest to you simply is tliis, 
that the time of year at which the great bulk of crops 
or stock is thrust on the market is apt to be the time 
of year when the lowest price prevails, and therefore 
by taking any average between that time and the times 
when there were smaller sales and higher prices you 
give to the whole produce of the year a higher value 
than the real value? — Yes; hut that depends upon 
the extent Mr. Purelon gives to the phrase "season.” 

He may lop off these places when there is not a large 
supply, aud he may consider tbe season to be the time 
of a pleutifnl supply, that we cannot telL 

4136. I suggest to you simply that the average 
would rather act to increase the value of the crop in 
view of tlie fact that the throv.’ing of the bulk of the 
crop on the market at one time tends to lower the 
prices? — Yea, just so. 

4137. I think you do not dissent from what [ have 
said, do you 7 — I think it is quite possible. 

4138. Does your department supply the figures of 
yields of crops in Ireland for the Statistical Abstract? — 

Yes, they are derived from onv returns. 

4139. Because I notice in recent years, and I 
suppose it goes furtlier back, that the yield of im- 
portant crops is given as far higher for Ireland than 
for Great Britain. Is the cultivation under far more 
favourable conditions 7 — Sometimes ; it depends on 
what year you have got. For instance, if you took 
1S37, it was much better in Great Britain than it 
was in Ireland. 

4140. The first I notice is 1889 : barley in Great 
Britain was 31-78, and in Ireland, 39-07 per acre; 
oats in Great Britain, 39-27 ; in Ireland, 40-87 ; beans, 

28'81 to 34-05. Then in the next year barley was 
35 to 37 ; beans 32 to 43. In the next year barley 
was 34 to 41 ; oats, 38 to 44 ; beans, 29 to 43. lu 
1892, wheat was 26 to 29 j oats 38 to 42 ; beans, 32 
to 37 ; and in 1893, last year-, wheat was 25 to 30 ; 
barley, 28 to 36, and oats, 35 to 44. These differences 
in yield which, no doubt, govern the computations of 
value, appear to be greats than can be easily accounted 
for, considering the great skill and care and expense 
in regard to English agriculture 1 — That may be. 

4141. {ifr. Wolf.) Are those statistics given for 
the statute acre ? — They are for the aa-Tna acre. They 
ai-e all statistics given for the statute acre. 

4142. (J/r. SeastaTi.) Having touched upon the yield 
and the price I again throw emphasis on the fact that 
the loss of the farmers per annum in the last five 
years, compared with tiie first five years, was 
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Xir. T. IT. 24,000,000?., tliafc is a loss equal to what you estimate 
cVi^ait'. ^ jjg ^.jjg whole wages for labour, and 

10DN.189J. 5,000,000?. added ? — ^Very likely, I supjxise it is. I 
injo^of <liJ iiot go into it in that way, but 1 suppose it is as 
^*£ori^»' refers to crops j you exclude 

stock. 

4143. Tlie wages of Labour liave also greatly 
increa.sed between 1855 and 1893, have they not1 — 
Yes, I have no doubt they have. 

4144. And the increase of wages of labour not 
being included in this computation has to be added to 
the 24,000,000?. loss! — Yes; but there is oue thing 
about that which 1 mention in thispanrjrhiet, namely : 
that the increase of agricultural machinery has done 
a great deal to corurterbalance the loss that the farmer 
is at by the inci-eased price of labour. 

4145. I lately had the opirortunity of examining in 
London, before a Committee of tho House of Commons, 
several very competent men, pei-soually and directly 
acquainted with agriculture, and the opinion of some 
of them was, that tlie use of machinery applies only to 
what yon might call the largest aird most important 
class of holdiirgs, and tliat it does irob apply to the 
bulk of tire holdings ? — Of course it does not so much 
apply to the small holdings. 

414C. And, therefore, it would not in the greater 
number affect the question of ex\rense, would it 1 — But 
then you see the very small holder's do not pay much 
in wages, and you come to another’ difficulty. 

4147. Of cour-se, but what they do pay in wages 
would amount to a very large sum ? — Yes ; but these 
tilings cut botlr ways. 

4148. The only i-elief in regard to rents, which has 
been afforded, at any rate by the oper-ation of the law, 
has been a reduction of 1,250,000?. ; about 6,000,000?. 
of tire I'ents have gone into the Cour-ts, and have been 
redrteed 1,250,000?? — But then there have been a 
great many reductions besides the Land Court i-e- 
duciions, and those rmder private agreement, registered 
in the Land Courts. IVe do not know what that 
amounts to. 

4149. My figure includes the agreements registered 
in the Laud Courts? — Yes, but we do not know how 
many rents have been reduced by arr-angement between 
landlord and tenant riTespective of the Land Acts. 

4150. I should think it very unlikely that a tenant 
desiring security in his tenure would be content with 
an agreement outside the Coirrt which gives him no 
security, when by going into Court he would get his 
15 years’ term? — There have been a great many of 
such reductions, I believe. There are three choiities 
which I happen to be on the Boai-d of Trustees for, 
and reductions have taken place on all of them without 
going into the Land Court or registering them. 

4151. Sofavasthe remedial measures carried by the 
Legislature affect the situation this loss of 24,000,000?. 
a year from 1889 to 1893, together witli any increase 
of cost of labour, has only been relieved by the opera- 
tion of the law to the extent of 1,250,000?. a year, has 
it not? — ^Yes ; that is of course as to the ascertained 
fact. 

4152. I should like to ask you at this point a 
question having some relation to the notion that the 
decrease in the number of the people or of the farmers, 
in some way which I can hsjdiy quite underetand, 
produces prosperity in seasons of loss. These farmers 
having lost 24,000,000?. in these five years from 1889 
to 1893, how does the fact that there are fewer farmers 
now than there were in the earlier period make their 
loss any smaller ? — That is not a loss necessai-ily — it 
is a diminution of profits which makes all the difference 
in the world. If a man gets two farms and makes only 
half as niuch out of each of them as he did out of one in 
former times lie has got as big an income. His total 
transactions bring him in as large an income, and he 
personally is just as well off as he was on the one 
farm at high prices. He may have more trouble to 
make it, but financially it is ^e same to him. 

4153. But was the smaller number of farmers better 
off in 1893 on tho 34,000,000?. of receipts from crops 



than the larger number of farmers were in 1855 upon Dr. T w. 

58,000,000?. ? — I do not know ; I cannot -tell you 

that, ioDclMSSI. 

4154. I think it is a very nice question ? — Ido not ine^of 
know ; you must take the point into account that if a 

man gets say 100?. a year frem a fenn at certain 
given prices, and he takes two farms and gets 100?. a 
year profit out of the two farms at lower prices, he is 
just as well off, except that he has more trouble to do 
it. 

4155. Yes, in the case of tlie particular man 
undoubtedly, if h$ gets a smaller income from each of 
the two farms than he had from one he is as well off, 
but taking the country at large, and taking a larger 
number of farms with an income of 58,000,000?., and 
a smaller number with an income of 34,000,000?. from 
crops one does not quite see how the conclusion is 
readily drawn that the people ai’e better off in the 
lattei’ period 1 — I do not think I said they wore better 
off, did I? 

415G. No. I think you guarded youi-self veiy care- 
fully in regard to tlae individual. You said that there 
was more wealth in the country, though T fail to see 
how these returns prove it, and you guarded yourself 
very carefully as to the position of the indiridual. 

May I obseive that the collocation of these two Tables 
A and B is, I think, somewhat misleading, the 
O'Oounor Don called attention to the point?— I men- 
tioned it myself, I think. 

4157. But the mere mention of it perhaps liardly 
enables ns to realise exactly what it means. The 
crops in the first line of Table 0 are distinct annual 
values sepaiute from each other, are they not ? — Yes. 

4158. The stock in the second line is really capital 
which is turned into revenue at the rate of about one- 
third a year ? — Yes. 

4159. And the remainder goes over? — I have got 
that stated here in the middle of the next page. 

4160. I know that you have perfectly raised the 

point, but I want that we should re.alise it as well as 
you do ? I think eveiy one on the Commission under- 

stands that. 

4161. I am not quite sure that I understand it 
myself yet. I should like to know whether I do or 
not. The meaning of it is that these amounts of stock 
are not to he taken as independent of each other, hut 
that each succeeding period includes from two-thii-ds 
to three-fourths of the figure of the value of the stock 
in the previous period ? — Yes, there is a certain turning 
over. You cannot out a thing short and say that that 
is cleared off. But tliat applies to everything, because 
grain that is groavn in one year is probably not sold 
until the next. In eveiy business you have a turn- 
over from one year to another both of debts and 
credits. 

4162. But in accounts you do not usually add to- 
gether, in. order to ascertain a man’s position, his 
revenue and his capital?— No, yon do not; you do 
not deal with tho capital at all j that is in the tillage 
business ; I am not saying you do not deal with it at 
all, but practically you do not deal with it. 

4163. I thiuk in order to get any clear idea upon 
it it is necessary to pass on to your Table E and 
there the caf?e becomes, I think, worse for the agricul- 
turist. The principle of that table is gi'oss annual 
income without consklering expenses, that is to say, 
you put into thaa table all the crops that remain aft^ 
the stock have been fed ? — Yes. 

4164. You do not put into it the crops that pass 
into the form of stock in the yeai', but you put into 
it the crops that remain after a poi-tlon of them has 
been given to the stock? — Yes. 

4165. Then you put in the portion of the stock 
sold or disposed of in the year ?— Yes. 

4166. Then you add the products of tlie stock?— 

Yes. 

4167. That gives you the position of the farmer 
from period to period, taking note only of the amount 
of crops consumed by the stock as an item of expense ? 

— Yes, that would be it. 
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Dr. T. w. 4168. Then intliis case it appears that compniing 
Onimhau:. periods, the income fi’oin stock (we are 

10 Dec. 1S9». not now uj)on capital, but upon income) of the Irish 
Income of farmer in each year of the latter period was lower 
t.hnn his income from stock in eacli rear in the former 
and raiues. period by ne.avly 7,000,000i t — That is the last period 
mentioned here as compared with the middle period. 

4169. TesJ — Yes, that is so. 

4170. And I apprehend that the period for 1889-93, 
when you put it into form will siiow a further decline, 
because the factors of wLieli it is compcsed, namely, 
the t'alues of stock and crops in the first and second 
tables are, in the aise of crops, l,000,000i. lower, and 
in the case of stock, 1,500,0007 lower! — Of course it 
will be less if the cost of the production of the stock 
be the same. 

4171. Then in the case of ci-ops, the loss of the 
farmer appears to be more considerable than wljeu we 
are considerbg gross produce, merely bec.ause here we 
see that the annual value of croj's has fallen from the 
1853 period to the 1SS8 period by no less than 

27.000. 0007* a yeai', or about two-fifths of the whole ? 
— Yes. there is a very great foil. 

4172. That is surely an extraordiiiaiy thing 1 — I 
believe it is true fouall that. 

4173. I have no doubt in the world it is. That 
means that double the unuual rent of the country, as 
measured by you, luas been thrown into this immense 
gulf of loss in the five years from 1884 to 1 868, and • 
the total shows that one-fourth of tlje gross income of 
the country, from crops and stock together, has 
decreased between the earlier and the lutei- period, 
and that the farmer now taking the 1893 period as 
being worse than the 1888 period is worse by 

80.000. 0007, or 20,000,0007 a year — thatia oue-fouirir 
of the whole, taking crops and stock togethei-, than he 
was at the period up to 1855. That, so far from 
indicating anything like prosperity, indicates some- 
thing which would appear more certainly to spell ruin, 
woidd it not ! — I do not exactly see your point ; of 
course the decrease is enormous ; but are you dealing 
with Table E altogether! 

4174. ?es, I am dealing with Table E 1 — There is 
of course a difference between 34,000,0007 and 

72.000. 0007 Keally that is tie decrease in the total. 

4175. It is one-fourth •- it is a decrease of 

18.000. 0007 ?— Yes. 

4176. Which is just the amount which you allow 
for the rent of the country, and the ex|>euditure on 
wages for labour in each year ? — Yes, about tliat. 

4177. That is a tremendous loss? — It is — it is a 
great fall 

4178. I think I must ask you a few questions upon 
the account which has been hwided iu, showing the 
net profit of llio producer — tlie accmuit pi-epared by 
an officer under your supeiwision. The gi’oss value of 
crops which you take at 30,000,0007 for the year 
1885 is calculated, I understand, from prices token 
from Thom’s Directory ? — Yes, I think so. 

4179. Were they not at hand in Purdon’s Almanack? 
—I cannot tell you why Thom's Directory w:is chosen. 

4180. Did the two differ? — I do not know. 

4181. May X ask you again what materia] does 
Thom afford for the average price ? — He gives a table 
of prices. I think he has altered the form of table 
since then, and I doubt if this pi-eseut Dii-ectory will 
give it. 

4182. The stock sold and the produce of stock sold 
in the year you take as amounting to more than half 
the capital vtdue of tiie stock ? — I believe there is an 
alteration made in the method of calculation, and I 
will look it up. 

4183. (Chairnum.) Will you add the information 
to your answer ? — But there was no distinct question 
put to me. I was simply looking at the book to see 
where it was got. 



* This is the diSercsce between CTops deposed ot alter feeding 
live stock, and it cannot be taken separately from the stock, aa 
Ireland is treated as one farm, and the number of the stock was far 
jester in the later than in the earlier period. 



4184. (Mr. Sexton.) My point is wliether it is such 
an average that it was lui average taken between two 
jn-ices of the year, or whether it was a mean average 
of a series of prices within the year 1 — I will look it up. 

4185. At any rate I suppose the remark would 
apply equally that these averages, seeing that the 
lowest price usually prevails from the gi-eatest quantity 
sold, would be to increase the apparent value of the 
pj'o<luce 1 — I do not know how it is done exactly ; I 
could not tell you unless I looked at Thom ; T should 
have to get a Thom of that year. 

4186. You put the live stock sold and the products 
of the stock sold witliin the year at what appears to be 
a very liigh figure of more than half the total value of 
all the stock existing in tlie country, and that is caused 
in a great degree by the very round figure applied to 
the milch cows. You put down each milch cow in 
the country, the nmnl«r heing 1,400,000, at 107 a 
year, and you put down 14,000,0007 of the farniei-s’ 
incon.e as due to that ealculatiou. Are yon aware 
whether there is any ixireful ex-amination and well 
founded basis for the assumption that every milch cow 
in Ireland is worth 107 a year to the fanner? — Tliat 
wjis the estimate which was given. I happen to know 
where that was got, but it was given confidentially. 

41 87. I wUl not ask you to disclose auythiug con- 
fidential, but the matter is a public matter ? — It was 
stateil on very good authority. 

4188. I think it will be the subject of considerable 
scrutiny and debate in the country. I nnderatood you 
to say that the proportion of total stock under each 
head sold from year to year is not considered to be 
invariable, but varies from year to year accoi-ding to 
the total number of stock, and to other cii'Cu instances 1 
— I daresay it does. 

4189. IVliat is the meaning of saying that all the 
pigs are disposed of every year. If aU the pigs are 
disi»sed of eveiy year there would be no pigs for a 
second year, would there?— As to that, that is, of 
cmu'.se, a question of turnover from year to year. 
That is tlie statement that was given, and I believe 
that it was founded on very good authority, but I 
cannot voneh it myself. 

4190. (i’ir David Barhour.) I suppo.se there are a 
number of young pigs bom in the course of the year-? — 
There ai’e a number of course, and I presume it was con- 
sidered a sufficient number by the estimator to balance 
the thing. 

4191. (The O’Conor Don.) But will not a pig 
produce young in about eight months from the time 
of its birth? — I believe so, but I should not like to 
say for certain. I ought to know as a physiologist, 
but I really do not know. 

4192. (Lord Welh^.) The pigs existing at the 
commencement of the yeai’ are added to by the num- 
ber bom within the year, and taking away at the 
end of the year the pigs existing tlrero would remain 
the new generation born for the year ? — Yes. 

4193. (The O’Conor Don.) A whole geneiution of 
new pigs can easily be brought into the world in the 
yeai‘, can they not ? — ^Yes, in less. 

4194. And ther-efore it is quite possible that the 
whole number might be sold at the end of the year, 
and yet you might have the same number as at the 
beginning? — Itminkso; Ithink that is the explanation. 

4195. (Mr. Sexton.) Why are they put down at 
17 1 — That is the price put upon them. 

4196. Tliat is not the price of a pig, is it? — The 
price of the pigs passing over to England last year 
was supposed to be 37, hut a young pig in those days 
probably was not worth anything like 17 

4197. (The O'Conor Don.) What in 1884? — I mean 
a new-born pig. 

4198. (Mr. Sezt<yn.) All the pigs, yonng, old, and 
middle-aged appear to be includ^ in this sacrifice, 
and aie put down ac 17 ? — They are. 

4199. That admits of some explanation, do® it 
not ? — There are such a large number tha* are worth 
very Ettle — that is the explanation. I noticed at 
the time Uiat it was a very low price indeed. 
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Dr. T. 4200. Tie only other rem/irk worth making is 

grimihow. one-fourth of the fowls are put down as laying 
ioi>ec.iSH hens. I thought always that the head of a family 
laf^of amongst hens did not bear so large a proportion to 
the populatiou as one to four. Yon say that every 
tDdv»lu»i- one of these hens laid one hundred eggs, and you put 
Fowia. down a figure of two-tliirds of a million. I think 
that is a sanguine estimate, is it not? — It is not my 
estimate ; it may be sanguine. 

4201. It was the beat estimate that could bo made 
at the time I suppose 1 — Yes. 

4202. No doubt as time goes on, if further efforts 
are made in the same direction, the fucta might be 
more closely approached T— If the thing were done 
officially and i-etums called for from all markets, 
and things of that sort, and the hena were distin- 
giiiflhcd from chickens in the Agi-icultural Statistics, 
which they are not, you might get a different result, 
but there has been no official collection of information 
os to anylliing of the sort. 

4203. Tlje estimator matlo the beet attempt he could, 
I suppose ? — He did. 

UiiiBd 4204. {T/m O'Conor Don.") Upou this point I find 
in the income paper you have included the value of 
milk as 14,000,000/. Is the value of milk and e^s, 
to which Mr. Sexton lias just referred, included in 
these tables of the value of live stock to which wo 
were alluding at the beginning — namely, Table 
B in your statement giving tlio number and value of 
live stock I Ho you include in that the value of milk 
and eggs 1 — No, not in that particular table. 

4205. Then that very important item, amounting 
to 14,000,000/. fov milk and a very large sum for the 
eggs» is uot included in tho values stated there ? — It 
is not includeil there. 

4206. (Lord ?Tc/6y.) But if that is not included, 
must not that be carefully noted when sneh conclu- 
sions os htr. Sexton has drawn about the loss to the 
farmer are taken into consideration 1 — Most decidedly, 
but I tliinkMr. Sexton has taken that into eonsiderauon. 

4207. (Mr. Sexion.) In Table B tliere is no refer- 
ence to tlie products of the stock ; it is only the 
capital value of the stock? — Yes. 

4208. In Table E you first have the net amount 
of ci'Ops after the stock has been fed out of them ! — 
Yes. 

4200. Then you have the amount of the stocks sold 
or disposed of within the year added to the whole 
product of the stock within the year 1 — Yes. 

4210. Under the head of “stock" you odd together 
tho amount of stock sold witliin the year, and add tho 
product of the stock to that? — Yes. 

4211. (The O'Conor Dv)l) Does that include the 
item of milk'? — Yes, ceilaiuly. 

4212. (Mr. Sexton.) Jlilk, butter, cream, cheese, 
everytliing? — Oh, no; I do uot separate them like 
that 

4213. But they would all he included, would they 
not 1 — They would all be included in the 10/. 

4214. In fact, it is the gross average income from 
all sources of the Irish farmer, taking note only of one 
item of e.xpeuditure — that is to say, the crops con- 
sumed by the stock, and all other items of expeuditnre 
are excluded ? — I am not quite clear as to that 

4215. It is desci'ibed in this sentence below Table 
E — "'We see here that, after allowing for tho portion 
“ of the crops consumed by the stock, the estimated 
" average value of the crops and stock, and products of 
“ stock sold or otherwise disposed of, was" so and so ; 
so that it evidently includes it 1 — In giving that 10/. 
a year which is mendoued in the other paper 
it includes everything that con be got out of 
the cow. There was no attempt to find out how 
much butter and cheese and milk was sold — that was 
not attempted. 

4216. I thought it a very heavy figure, including 
everything? — ^That was tlie figure which was given to 
me, SB I have said, by a very experienced man. 

4217. I will put to you now a few questions on the 
credit side of the estimate for 1883. The estimate for 



seed is only 2,000,000/. Do you consider that a full Dr. 7. V7. 

estimate for .seed for Ireland during the year 1 It is 

as given to me. I do not know anything about it ; lO Dee. ism. 
1 have not an opinion upon the subject. iBco^of 

4318. Then, artificial manures, 400,000/. — less than 
1/. a farmer? — A great number use none whatever. 

4219. But a gi'eat many use many pounds’ worth, 
do they not ? — They may do. 

4220. Now, I see that the crops consumed by the 
stock ou the expense side of this account amount in 
value to 11,000,000/., out of a total gross value of 
crops of 29,000,000/. You will observe that the jicr- 
tion of tho crops reserved in your estimate in the 
year 1885 to fi»d the stock was 11,000,000/. out of 

29.000. 000/., or more than one-third of the whole 1 — 

Yes. 

4221. The total average annual value of the crops 
raised in Ireland from 1851 to 1865 was 45,000,000/. 1 
—No : for 1866-70. 

4222. Now, will you turn to Table E For the 
period 1866-70 the total value of the crops there, 
after the stock had been fed ont of them, is, say, 

28.000. 0001 ?— Yes. 

4233. Which shows, caking the difiierencc between 

28.000. 0001 and 45,000,0001, that 17,000,000/., or 
considerably ovci- one-tliird, went to fe^ the stock ? 

— Time is very likely. 

4224. In the next period — 1884 to 1888 — the 
crops were of the total value, according to Table 
A., of nearly 36,000,0001 ? — ^Tes. 

4325. If you turn again to Table E. you will seethe 
amount of crops left Mter the stock had been fed oat 
of tliem was only 16,000,0001 — that is to say, 

20.000. 0001 went to feed the stock — very much more 
than half! — Yes. 

4226. How is it that in the year 1885, which was 
a year comprised in that same quinqaenuisl period, 
when, out of an average crop of 36,000,0001, 

20.000. 0001 went to feed the stock, here, with a crap 
of 30,000,000/., only 11,000,000/. goes to feed the 
stock 1 — ^That is an averaga You are applying the 
whole average to an individual year — you must 
average everything. The calculation is not applio- 
aiile— you are applying an average to an individual 
year. 

4237. But I have shown you that in the preceding 
quinquennial period, out of a total of 45,000,0001, 

27.000. 000/. only was left, so that 18,000,000/. out of 

45.000. 0001 went to feed the stock, even at a time 
when the stock had not developed to the figures which 
they reached in 1884— 8S ; and what I press upon you 
is, the average anmuil ralue of the crops in those fire 
years being 36,000,0001, that 20,000,0001 went evili 
year for the feeding of the stock, which is 2,000,000/. 
over half the total ? 

4228. And in this particular year, 1885, which is 
one of the five years dealt with, out of the 30,000,0001 
of crops produced, only 1 1,000,0001 is set down on 
tlie other side as hartng been expended by the farmers 
to feed the stock — a difference so extraordinary that 
I cannot i-ealise bow it can be accounted for, because 
it is only two-thirds of what the average for the quin- 
quennial period would be including that year with the 
others? 

4329. (Lord lffe/5;/.) Is not that accounted for by 
the fact that the value of the stuff consumed by the 
cattle is taken at a very much lowsr price in one year 
than the others ? — Of course it is, to some extent. 

4230. (Mr. Sexton.) 1 think if tills account is 
revised it will show that 15,000,0001 to 16,000,0001, 
instead of 11,000.0001, must have been used for 
feeding the stock, and I would submit that for your 
consideration in case of farther inquiry? — Quite so. 

4331. (Chairman.) You have quite caught the 
point, have you? — Yes. 

4233. Perhaps you would like to add something to 
your evideuce on that afterwards. It is the most 
material difficulty on the table ?— If that is conaidereda 
materiul diffioulty it is based on a document whiohl do 
not vouch for, which, as I say, was prepared as a basis 
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^iuiw fordiscHSaiii^aDdconsidenngthefjHestjon. Tliisisnot 

' il ■ an official dociirnent of my dei’artment — it is a piivute 

10 D«. 18M, thing onunged for, as it wei«, ns a basis lor Sir 
Incomo of Robert Homiltou and myself to talk about, and as a 
document of that sort ^all the mate-rials for the making 
undvftlnei. of \rbicli hove disappeai-et!) it is mit fiiactly tlie thing 
to ask me to revise it. It would be impc^sible— at 
jireseni it could not be wvised. 

4233. (J/r. Sexl£»i). I hope you understand that 
I do not hold you in the least degree responsible for 
the pperl — I am responsible for handing it in here, 
hut I hand it in as a jjaper that might be useful 
to the Commission not as a document issued by my 
department. 

4234. (Ghriirman.) tTe quite understand that; and, 
if you will allow me to say so, I rather think with a 
little more time yon would be able to modify tho 
difficulty with regard to it ; but it is a great difficulty 1 
— Of course. 

4235. {Mr. Sexioru) The paper, although in its 
particuloi'S it may he erroneous, is most useful in 
enabling us to take the first step in ascertaining what 
is the net income of the producer of crops in Ireland. 
The only other point I wont to ask yon about is, the 
charge for rent, you put that down at 11,000,000/. 1 
— That is Oriffitbs' valuation of Ireland without taking 
towns of 10,U00 inhabitants and upwards. 

4236. I rather thought in your pamphlet you put 
it down at 11,400,000/. 1 — Perhaps I did ; there may 
have been some addition for houses and so on. 

4237. Taking rent first, you are no doubt aware 
that the official records show that 4,660,000/. of the 
valuation was dealt with in the Land Courts 1 — ^Yes. 

4238. And the rent corresponding to that amount 
of valuation was 5,900,000/., that is one-fourth over 
the valuation 1 — Yes. 

4239. If we may assume that the remainder of the 
valuation corresponding to 6,700,000/. exceeds the 
valuation to the some extent that would add 
1,700,000/. to the remainder, making 8, 400, 000/.1 — Yes, 

4240. Which added to tho revised rents would 
make 13,000,0001.1 — It might be. 

4241. I mean upon the assumption that the rents 
which have not been revised were at the same level 
as those which have been ! — Yes. 

4242. Then as to the taxes, the coun^ cess of 

I, 500,000/. was payable entirely by the occupiers 1 — 
1 had no means of dealing with them separately — the 
rent and taxes are put down together. 

4243. You say that the rent and taxes are so and 
so, and yon arrive at tho total by making a deduction, 
and adding roughly a certain amount for taxesi — Yes. 

4244. But I say the proper amount was not added 
because the occupier pays 1,500,000/. of county cess, 
and he pays oil the poor rate over the 4/. vuluadon — 
that would be 2,000,000/. — that added to 13,000,000/., 
which upon tho basis of the proceedings of the Land 
Court seems to be a reasonable figure for rent would 
make the charge for rent 16,000,000/. instead of 

II, 000,000/., would it noti — That may be so, but 
it is not my opinion : it must be remembered that the 
11,000,000/. ^nation includes all towns with leas 
than 10,000 inhabitants. 

4245. Upon that assumption it would increase the 
charges here by 5,000,000/. for the cost of feeding 
cattle out of the crops, and by 4,000,000/. for rent 
and taxes which would reduce the net income of the 
producers from 27,000,000/. to 18,000,000/. But even 
taking the net income of the producers as you have 
put it at 27,000,000/. you say Ute rural population of 
Ireland is 3,415,000 as distinguished from the civic 
population 1 — I think BO.* 

4246. And what yon have said to us to-day about 
the labourers seems to confirm very strongly what you 
suggested on Friday, namely, that the population of 
the small towns under 2,000 must be really praotioally 
ns much dependent on the land os the farmers are 1— ^ 
Very much so. 

* Kot* by wi(nesa—jC8, 460,000. 



4247. Because, you see, we have 486,000 farmers, Dr t. it 
some of whom, no doubt, are labourers 7 — Yes. 

4248. But you have also 300,000 labourers, Uioae iODctf.i 3 Si, 

labourers notl«iiigtoanyeoDsidei-ableextent,Itbiuk, Incoisfof 
farmers’ sons 1 — Those are not; the fanners’ sons are 
another class— I have them here. wU Tiiaa. 

4249. It is obvious then that to get at the popula- 
tion dependent upon the exei-tions of the farmers and 
the labourers for support, you must get at a much larger 
figure than the 2,300,000 1 — I aaid “ directly depen- 
dent.” “ Directly dependent ” was the phrase. 

4350. But in point of fact the practical question is, 
is there any other fund from which the rural jxjpula- 
tion of Ireland of 3,400,000 can live, except the fund 
derived from agiicuiture and pastoral industry 1 — Mo, 

I presume not. 

4251. Tlien I reach the final stage of my examina- 
tion (and I wish to thank you for tlie attention you 
have given to the questions I hav-e put to you) by 
asking you whether even ifniy estimate of 18,000,0001 
for income be wrong, and the estimate of 27,000,000/. 
be right, tliis sum (^vided between the rural ]>opula- 
tion of 3,400,000 gives an average income of 8/. per 
annum 1 — Very likely it does; I have not done the 

4252. Will you kindly say what the 3,400,000 
divided into 27,000,000/. comes to! — What is the 
3,400,0001 

4253. It is the rural population 1 — But that includes 
all rile village shopkeepers all over the country. 

4254. Itdoea,buttheyaUsubaistOQthc samefrmd,do 
they notl — Ob, no ; t^t is assuming that the income 
does not pass on to the other people, who make use of 
it as it passes through their bunds. 

4255. But in measuring the total of national 
wealth, we think of the creation of wealth, not of the 
passage of it, and in this inquiry we are considering 
the creation of wealth 1 — But that is getting into an- 
other question altogether, with all respect to you. If 
the farmer avnis so much money, and pays the black- 
smidi and shopkeeper, tbe blacksmith and shopkeeper 
earn the money which the famor had previously 
earned, and the shopkeeper probably pays the whole- 
sale dealer — that is his income, and so it goes on. 

4256. But there is no fund out of which any of 
these people con derive any income except the 
27,000,000/. 1 — But it is income paid over and over 
again to different people. 

4257. No doubt, but the fund out of which they 
derive their income is tbe 27,000,000/., which divided 
between the rural population gives an average of 8/. 
per head, does it not 1 — But tliat is not an admissible 
division. 

4258. Is it not quite as admissible os your divisions 
in Tables D and F of tbe value of crops and stock 
over the whole of Ireland 1 — Quito so ; but I do not 
say that that is what the iKOpie live by, or what they 
are worth. That is the ratio to the people. 

4259. Divided in the same spirit as an average, is 
it not the same? — But you asked me, as it weiw, do 
I think that that is what all these people have to live 
out o£ 

4260. You said a momeutogo that there is no other 
fund out of which they can live 1 — In that sense there 
is not. 

4261. Very good, in that sense I put it to you 1 — 

But when you come to divide that 

4262. I am not coming to divide it. I am asking 
you to give me the average which that fund aSbrds, 
spread over the rural population. I do not ask you 
to di-aw any further inference. What is the average 
of the fund derived from agricultural andpasto^ 

profits divided over the rural population 1 That is, 

of coume, a matter of arithmetm. I forget what 
figure you gave me. 

4263. It is 34 into 270 — it is very near 8/. Then, 
if you add the wages for labour to that, it would be, 
say 35,000,000/., which would be about 10/. per head, 
taking the wages for labour and the profits on agri- 
culture together ?-~Tea 
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ftt. r. IV. 4264. {jA)vd Welhy.) WLat ia tbo value jou are 
iifidhaic. aa the produce of the land 1 — 27,000,000/. 

isuei’-tsw. 42G5. Where does that oome from? — ^That is on 
laootneo' chromogmph paper which I liavo handed in. 

4266. (J/r Sextmu) That is the average of gross 
earnings ?— Oh, no. 

4267. Before personal exjiensea are met? — TJio 
y7 000,000/. is tho income of the Trisli agriculturist. 

4268. Certainly, before any ofliispersonalexperisca 
.ire defrayed in living? — Of coui'se ; hut our income 
is not our expenditure on ourselves. 

4269. Then, before tlie taxable capacity begin.s, 
Tou have to deduct from that income an allowance 
for the minimum cost of subsistence? — But I do not 
admit that tliLs 7'8 per head is the income of any 
individual in the community. 

4270. It is not any more than the average in your 
Tables 1) and F is the iucomo of any individual 
— it is the average ? — But that is a different matter' 
iJ together. 

4271. It is the average income provided by tlie 
whole pi'ofits of agricultural and pastoral industry 
for the rui-al population?— No, it is not — atleostl 
hope you will not take me os sa)dng it is 'what is 
mount by an average income. 

4272. Does any one except the niral population 
cam an income out of that fund? — Tl>at is the money 
that circulates through that population, but that does 
not mean that it is the income. 

4273. Certainly, that is the only earning, is it not ? 
— No, I do not admit that it is the only earning of 
theso 3,400,000 ])eople. 

4274. There is no other way of earning, is there ? 
— But if you take the income of a country it does not 
mean only the one sum that comes into ^at country 
divided over all the people ; that sum oirculates over 
and over again, and b^mes an income repeatedly 
(D different people. 

4276. Certainly in England os in Ireland ? — At»H 
wherever there is money used. 

427C. But in this comparison we have to take the 
total income created by the distinct soui-ces of nationid 
wealth, aud compare them one witli the other, and 
you cannot take the reverberations andrepetitions ? — 
But do you ask me to say that that is the income of 
all those 3,400,000 persons, because if you do I say 
it is not. 

4277. I am not ashing you that The question I 
put to you was whether 81. is the average of the total 
profit of the agi'iculcural and pastoral industry of the 
country divided over’ the iniral population ? — Of 
course it is j it is a matter of arithmetic. If you 
divide one sum by another it brings out that figure, 
but it has no I'eference to income. 

4278. But it has reference to bidividunls, has it 
not ? — 1 said to income. 

4279. (Ckaiitnan.) Before yon give your answer 
finally, will you read the first two pages ofthe paper 
on the income of Irish agiicultni'sJists which you 
have handed in carefully. Tlien if Mr. Sexton will 
l>e good enoagh to put the qnestaon again to you after 
you hare read those two pages, I think you will be 
able to give thu answer fully to ns? — My answer is 
that it is not the income. 

4280. But ■will you enlarge upon that ? — I say if 
you divide 3,400,000 into 27,000,000/. the answer 
must be 7*8 •, but I say that that is not the total 
income of the nunl population of Ireland — the 
27,000,000/. is the money which is circula'ting among 
them. 

4281. Then you adhere to your explanation ? — 
Yes. 

Cla«Ucs> 4283. (•S'v Daru/ .Sariour.) Perhaps you will define 
what you mean by “ rural population ” ? — All 
totios. persons who are not included in the towns of 2,000 
and upwards — the rural population as distingui^ed 
from the cmc population, 

4283. Have you ever made any attempt to calcu- 
late the total capital of Ireland ?— I did, but I gave it 
up os a badjob. 



4284. Tou think it is not pissible to make such H'- T. ir. 

a calculatiou with accuracy ?— I do not I think it is - 

impossible. uoee isei. 

4285. Would you go so far as to say that the total cwol-u- 

capital is or is not less than 400,000,000/., or would , 

you rather not expi-ess any opinion upon the subject ? *"'* 

— I would rather not give you any opinion upon it 

4286. I want to ask you whether or not the total inciOeacc 
taxatiou of Ireland is not made up of the a^rt^te 

of the taxation falling on the individual members of 
the Irish community ? — I think so. 

4287. It could not be anything else, could it ? — It 
must be so, of course. 

4288. And if the taxation of Ireland a.s a whole is 
unfair os compared witli that of Great Britain, does 
it not follow necessai'ily that taxation must fell 
unfairly on at least some members of the Irish com- 
munity J — Certainly. 

4289. If every member of the Irish community 
■were fairly taxed, the country as a whole would bo 
fairly taxed ? — Certainly. 

4290. Has it come to your notice that the taxation 
on an Irishman having an income of, we will say, 

1,000/. ayear is unfair, as compared wiUi the taxation 

felling on an Englishman having tlio some income? 

No, 1 should think not 

4291. Do you think there is any unfairness in the 
case of persons in the two countries having a smaller 
income, say of 500/. a year ?- -No, but you are coming 
down now to the agricultural community. 

4292. I would ask whether you think thei-e is any 
mfeii'ness with regard to the agrieultui-al commimitj ? 

— But that does not apply to Ti'eland solely — it applies 
all over the United Kingdom. 

4293. Then do yon think that the agriculturists 
are unfairly taxed 1 — I think it is a question. 

4294. Can you say in what respect you think they 
are unfairly taxed ? — The uiticlea which would bear upon 
tout m»t would be beer and iq)irits — not the tax paid 
on beer and spirits which they consmue — hut indirectly 
taxing agi’icultural products which ore in a very 
depressed state. I think that is oue of the cases 
whore im agricultural community might be hit by a 
tax of that sort. I do not mc.'Ui fo say that as to the 
spirit which a man who is worth 500/. a yuai* buys he 
is orcr-taxed in that. 

4295. Do you think, taking two men with 100/. a 
year each in the two countries, they ore differently 
ti'eatod, or that one is unfairly taxed as compared with 
tire other? — They appear to roe to be treat^ exactly 
in the same way in^vidtially. 

4296. And the same rule I suppose would apply to 
two men in the two countries with 60i. a year ? — I 
think so. 

4297. If there is any unfairness in taxation it is 
not betwean the individual Liahmau and the in- 
dividual Englishman, hut between the poor man and 
the rich man ? — Yes, I think that feirly expresses it. 

4298. 1 will go l^k to what you said about the 
whisky duty falling rather hardly upon the agricul- 
tui'ist— that was a point we discussed the other day. 

You think, I understand, that the spirit duty falls 
hardly upon the agricultu^, because he gets a smaller 
price for his oats or barley, or whatever is used to 
produce the ■whisky? — Yes. 

4299. If you reduce the demand for his produce he 
gets a lower price ? — ^Yes. 

4300. In oi'der to increase the demand for the raw 
material there must be more whisky drunk 1 — Yes. 

4301. Do you think it is desirable to take off the 
tax in order to increase the consumption of spirit in the 
hope of ultimately conferring a benefit on the agricul- 
turist? — Oertainlynot Ithi^ifyoucoulddunin^the 
amount of the spirit consumed you would benefit the 
community. 

4302. I wish to ask you a few questions about ^^,**** 
emigration ; you have given figures with regai-d to 
emigretion from Ireland ? — Yes. 

4303. You are no doubt aware that emigration is 
not peculiar to Ireland although there is probably no 

Y 
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7. IT, country in wUlcli it lias lieen carriwi to the same 
— Yes. 

lODac lg)l. 4:104. Thei-e lias been emigi-ation from Enjjliuxl, 
Emisia- from Scotland, from SveJeu and Xonvay, from 
Cemanr, and from Itoly 1 — ^Yea. 

4305. I hare got figures here wliicli show that, from 
1841 to 1880, 3,006,000 pc-rsous of Iiish descent 
arrived in the United States of America as emigrants, 
and that during the same period 3,002,000 people of 
Geimm hii-th arrived in the same countiyl — Yes. 

4306. Showing that thure was nearly as laigean 
emigration dnring tliat period to the United States 
from Germany as from Ireland 1 — Yes. 

4307. But of course that emigration was relatively 
to population much larger from Ireland! — Yes, of 
course Germany is much larger in population. 

430S. Are yon aware that a number of Irishmen 
move to Great Britain every yeai‘ hi search of hibour, 
and return after some months 1 — Tes. 

4309. Are yon aware that there is a similar migration 
of labourers in other covuitries, and notably in Italy 1 
— 1 know there is. 

4310. And that the Italians move at certain seasons 
in the year into France, Switzerland, and Austria, 
and return later onl — 1 am quite aware of that. 

4311. Ton ore no doubt aware also that there is 
practically no emigration from France 1 — ^Yes, there is 
scarcely any. 

4312. And you know that France is a country of 
great natural resources, and that the people are fingal 
as a rule 1 — ^Yes. 

4313. That the jHipuIation is eitlier stationary 
or declining, but practically statiouaiy 1 — ^The rural 
^Mipulation is declining. 

4314. And I suppose you would think that this 
state of things accounts for the absence of emigration 
there t — Certainly. 

4315. Are you aw.ire that taxation is veiy high in 
France ? — I believe it is. 

431 6. So that high taxation, if the population is not 
iucreasing and the couutty is faUdy pi-osperous, does 
not necessarily lead to emigration! — it is not 
driving the people out of the couutiy in that case. 

4317. Do you think (as a matter of opuiion, of 
course), that the Irish jieople who have emigrated, and 
their descendants, are, os a body, better off than they 
would have been if there had bren no emigration, and 
they had remained in this conntryl — I do tb?«k &o— 
very much better off. 

4318. Do yon think Uiat the people of Irdand who 
did not emigrate, and their descendants who arc still 
hero, are better off owing to the fact that the pressure 
ou subsistence was reduced by the emigration of 
a large number of other inhabitants 1— I do. 

VanuXui.- 4319. You gave certainfigtu-es as regardsthe amount 
tuns. q{ juanufactures of certain aiticlea in Ireland— linen, 
and so forth ; there is no doubt, is there, that the 



tohil amount of mannfucture tn Ireland is relatively Dr t. it. 

small couiiKired with other countries ! — Yes, that is 

so. 161 

4320. I should like to know how you account ifnanf^o. 
for the comparatively small amount of manu- 
facturea that exist in Ireland ? — I think the principal 
reasnn is that we have not got tho supply of the luw 
material — we have not got coals in Irehurd, and so ou, 

or minerals to any gi-eat extent. 

4321. Do you think then that the tendency is for 
manufretories to be set np at those places where thei'e 
are natui'al advantages for cariying on manufactures! 

— Yes, certainly. 

4322. You ^ow, of course, that there is a vast 
extent of manufimturing industry in Englaitd and 
Scotland ! — Yes. 

4323. I daresay you are also aware that there are 
large tracts in Englaird and Scotland where there are 
no manufactures !— Yes j I know that. 

4324. Do yon think that those facts corroborate 
the opinion you have already expressed that manu- 
factories ore set up at those points where there are 
natural advant^;es which makes it profitable for them 
to be set up there ? — I do. 

4325. 1 believe a great many Dishmen, auda great 
many people of Irish descent, are employed iu the 
raanufheturing districts of England and Scotland ; are 
they not !— Yes, there are a great number. I could 
not say how many, but there are a great many. 

4326. The number is large ! — Yes. 

4327. I think we may fairly assume, may we not, 
that those {letsons emigrate to England and Scotland, 
and still remain there, because they found that by so 
doing they could better their conation ! — I presume 
that is the reason — there is no other reason. 

4328. I suppose you would say it would be quite 
useless to esbrblish manufactories in places where they 
could not be conducted at a profit 1 — Certainly ; I 
would never propose to ostablish a manufactory wliere 
it would be carried on at a loss. 

4329. Manufactories must be, and only can be, 
established at places where they can be canned on at a 
profit — that is an axiom ! — Yos. 

4330. And, under such circumstance, does it not 
appear to you that there is no other reasonable course 
except to establish manufactories at places where the 
business can be carried on at a profit, and to allow the 
population to migi-ate to those places! — Certainly; 
they mnst either go to the employment or the employ- 
ment must come to them. 

4331. And if tho em]iloyment will not come to 
them! — They must go to it. 

Adjourned to to-moiTOW at 11 o’clock. 

Dr. Gi-iinahaw'e evidence ia continued at Question 
4899 (Eleventh Day). 
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TENTH DAY. 



Tuesday, 11th December, 1894. 



At the Benchers’ Chambers, Four Courts, Dublin. 



Peesent. 

The Eiear Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDEP.S, Chairman. 



Lord Weldt. 

The Riaai Hon. The O’Conor Don. 
Sib David Barbour, K.C.S.I. 



Charles E. Martin, Esq. 
Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 
Gustav W. Wolff, Esq., M.P. ' 



Mr, B. H. Holland, Secretary. 

Dr. O’Donnell called and examined. 



Ur. ODcp/.- 4332. (Chairman.) Tour loi-dship is Bishop of 
Baphoe, I tliink? — Yes. 

iiD^583i. 4333. And you have been a member of the Con- 

gested Districts Board for how long J — ^For two years. 

4334. But you wish to give your evidence on your 
own i-esponsitffity, and notes representing the Board, 
as I understand?— Yes. 

4335. How would you define Ireland in respect of 
its occupations ; what would you define Ireland to be, 
a coimtiy of what kind ? — An agricultural country. 

4336. An agiicultural and pastoral countiy ?— Yes. 

4337. What would you lay down as the first nile 
with r-espect to Ireland’s capacity to pay taxes 1 — As 
Ireland is in the maui an agricultural eounfery aud the 
bulk of the population depends upon i^icultare, 
the pi'osperity of the country turns on the question 
of whetlier agiiculture flourishes or not: accoi-dingly 
when agriculture flouiishes the population as a whole 
tlirives and the country is able to maintain a condition 
of prosperity, but, if agriculture ceases to be i-emunera- 
tive, Ireland has neitlier commeree nor manufactures 
on which to sustain its population. 

4338. What has been the condition of Ireland as to 
its agricultural condition within the last few years ? 
— In my opinion the agriculturists of Ireland have 
been losing money. 

4339. For some years past? — Yea. 

Defects tif 4340. In what respect is the Irish agricultural 
system specially deficient 1 — ^There is a radical blot on 

»5«cm, the Irish agricultural system aiising from the fact 
that there has been a strong tendency towards remov- 
ing the tillage population from the good land and 
planting the inhaMtants down in large numbers on 
very inferior soil. Until that process is reversed I 
do not think agriculture can lirive in Ireland, nor 
the eormtry as a whole be prosperous. 

4341. Is there any other main cause for the want 
of prosperity in Ireland ? — It goes with tlie'preceding 
oruse that very many of the agricultural holdings 
• in Ireland are of low valuation. Those of lowest 
valmtion are commonly found in districts where the 
•potato is to. the largest extent the staple article of food, 
and where at the same time that crop is most liable to 
^ destroyed. by blight. The r^ultis that a season 
in which blight affects the potato crop is one in which 
a large number of Irish agriculturists are brouglil 
face to face with a very serious state of things. 

4342., What, proportion of the Irish agricnltoral 
holdings, do you remember, are below the line of X4? 
—►A fourth of the agricultural holdings are below the 
•line of £4. 



4343. In the We.st and Horth-West particularly !><■. cfDot- 
is not the proportion still greater than that? — Yes. 

In the county Donegal and the county Mayo one-Jialf u Deu. isai. 
of the agiicultiu’ai holdings are rated under £i. Detects of 

4344. Do you remember the number, roughly? 

— Out of 28,594 agricultural holdings in Donegal, syntem. 
14,568 are rated at £4andimder; in Mayo out oi 
33,218 agiicultural holdings, 16,668 are rated at £i 
and under; in Galway out of 33,018 agricultural 
holdings, 14,186 are latefl at £i and under. 

4345. With respect, then, to those three counties it 
may be .stated in geneial terms that half, or nearly 
half, the holdings are of 4?. or under, may it not? — 

Yes. 

4346. Then, with respect to “the seasons, is there a Faiiores of 
considerable propoi-tion of bad seasons in Ireland? — 

The seasons in which the crops fail occur often in 
Ireland. For instance, in recent times, 1379 was an 
extremely bad year; 1882, over a great deal of the 
countiy, was a bad year ; in 1888 rhe potato crop 
failed very seriously in Donegal and in otoer parts of 
Ireland ; in 1890 it was worse ; in 1892 it was also 
bad in Donegal. Tlie extent of the fiulure of the 
potato ci-op in 1892 all over the country was not less 
than half a m illion tons; while in 1890 the deficit in. 
this crop fully reached one and a half million tons. 

4347. Would it be extravagant to say that one-tliird 
of the seasons, particularly with rrference to the 
potato crop, are thoroughly bad in that part of Ire- 
land?— I can answer tHt question best, I think, by 
giving you my own experience. I have been in 
Donegal since 1888; 1888 was a bad year; 1890 was 
a bad year; 1892 was a bad year ; and the potato crop 
is not this year, in the poorer pai-ts of Donegal, more 
than a third of a fair crop. 

4348. Could you give a value below which the 
occupier cannot even be expected to pull through in 
an average bad year?— Taking the agricultuidsts 
generally, I think those rated under lOi have, as a 
/»lnag a good deal of difficulty, but the class that go 
down in a bad year like 1890, and cannot at all get 
on, even by means of credit, without public help, is 
the dass of those rated at 61. and under. 

4349. And you would put 61. as the .line below 
which a farmer cannot pull through in a bad year, 
would you?— Yes, speaking of them as a dass, but 
not of individual farmers. 

4350. As a class, you say, the farming tenants 
cannot pull through?— Yes; and although that class 
is a more numerous one in. the congested districb 
than elsewhere, undoubtedly in what is spoken of as 
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I.,, o A".- tlie eastern luOf of Irelatul tlio famiei'S so Imre 

a great deal of diUjailtv in a Uid year. No doubt 
n Dw’. i89>. land u! soniewLat better and it is not so subject 
FaUurc»ot to Wight ns that along the western const, where the 
ramfall is excessire and the storms of the Atlantic do 
a great deal of harm ; but anyone who looks at the 
ifjiort of the Mansion House Relief Committee on its 
work during 1880 will see thnt agriculturists in the 
east of Ireland, owing to tlic failure of ihoiiotato crop, 
nia<le appliciitious and received substantial relief from 
the collections of the gentlemen composing that com- 
mittee. For in-stanee, agriculturists in Down and 
Antrim and Slcatli, Wcxfurtl, Tipperary, and Water- 
ford were aitlad in that nay. Perhaps it would give 
the Commission a fuller idea of what is really ueedwl 
to pull the peo]>le through such a disaster us over- 
took them in 1879 if I rend a short extract from 
the pi’oceedingfl of the Mansion House Committee ; — 
“It must bo recollected thnt the Jlaiision House Fund 
“ was only one of many ugeucies employed to mitigate 
“the crisis. Beside the 180,000/. subscril'ed to this 
“ fund, siuns amounting to about 800,000/. more were 
“ distributed lietwoen the Duchess of ^ilarllnrough's 
“Committee, the ‘New York Herald’ Fund Com- 
“nittee, the National Lund League, the Canadian 
“ Fund Committee, and the Philadelphia Fund Com- 
“ mittee. The largest shoi'e of the American sub- 
“ acriptions — .according to one calculation, 200,000/. — 
“ was forwarded to the Irish Bishops for separate dis- 
“ tribution ; 26,530/. was thus remitted to the Arch- 
“ bishop of Tuam alone. Tim individual remittances 
“ from America and Australia to friends iu IreUiul 
“will tw, j)crhaps, moderately estimated at 150,000/. 
“ more. If to this inognificont tribute of 830,000/. of 
“ private charity we add the 189,720/. claimed to hove 
" been issued to landowners for relief employment, the 
“ 5.5,937/. returned as the ox[>enditiirc upon baronial 
“ relief works, and tlie extin charges for outdoor 
“ relief, which are probably under estimated at 
“ 20 O,''i00/t wealiali liave in round number's 1,270,000/. 
“ applied to the alleviation of seven mouths’ distress 
“ without being able to do much 01010 than satisfy the 
“ immediate crarungs of ■want ; and this, without 
“ biking into account that some 4,000,000/. of rents 
“ and debts -were, if not wiped out, at least suspended 
“ during that time j that 600,000/. more were loaned 
"for seeds: that therefore four months' food was 
“available at the commencement of tlie crisis, and 
“ that an nnusnally enrly harvest shortened its con- 
“ tinuance for fully three weeks longer, at a juncture 
" when every form of charity was exhausted. Nor 
“ can we truly say that with all that timely warning, 
" glorious generosity, zeal, organization, and immense 
“ expenditure like those we Lave enumerated could 
“ do, there has not I'eiuained much suffeiing, and that 
“ it is to be feared some contributory elements of the 
“ increased mortality of the year." 

4851. That great distress and that marvellous 
amount of charitable relief arose out of the fulure of 
1879, 1 think 1— Yes. 

4352. Could your Lordship sav what you tbinV the 
amount of the failure of the crop that year could be 
taken at in figures! — The official estimate, I think, 
puts it at 10,000,000/. 

43.53. And for the three years! — For 1877, 1878 
and 1879 at 20,000,000/. 

43.'34. How much of that is represented by the loss 
on potatoes! — Upwards of 11,000,000/. of that sum. 

4355. The average value of the potato crop is what ! 
— About that time the average was about 9,000,000/. 
a year. 

4356. And the actual valuation of 1879 was what! 
— Three and a half miUions. 

4357. So that in that year alone five millions and 
a half was lost! — Yes. 

4358. So that yon would say as to the failure of 
the potato crop in various extents of the country that 
it is the cause of poverty and of serious obstacles to the 
improvement of agriculture!— Certainly. 



4359. In 1SS2 do you remember what the yield of iV. i,t . 
potatoes wasJ — The yield of potatoes in 1882 was 
one and a half million tons short of what the yield 
had been in 1881, or of what it was afterwaitls in Fsui^, . 
1883. 

4300. 1882 was a p.articulitrly bad vear, was it not! 

—Yea. 

43G1. Do you remember liow much the yield of 
the potato crop reached altogether in that year i — I 
have not got the figures, but it did not reach 
2,000,000 tons. 

4362. May we say then altogether .os the result 
of the answers to the last questions, tliat the people 
were only kept from starving by the munificence of 
the relief they received 1 — Quite so. 

4303. When you come to 1885, was the potatocrop 
short ag-ain in that year! — I have no distinct 
recollection for 1885 or 1886 as 1 was not much 
mixing with the people then, but in 1888 there was a 
bad crop of potatoes. 

4364. Incoming down to 1890 was the potatocrop 
short then! — Yes, in 1890 the potato crop was short 
by one and a half million tous of its usual yield. 

4365. And in 1892 was it stUl short! — ^Yes, it was 
still short 

4366. Was it specially short in particular distiiets, 
or was the failure general throughout evei-y part of 
the country! — The faUure wus worst on the western 
sea board where the rainfall is heaviest and the storms 
severest 

4367. I think your lordship assisted in distributing 
a large sum of money in 1893 and 1893, did yon not! 

— Between 1888, 1890, and 1893 I 'was the medium 
of distributing 6,000/. or 7,000/. either for food or 
for seed. The money was given not so much in 
those years as in the spring seasons that foUowed 
them. 

4368. But it was given in reference to the figures 
of those years, -was it not! — Yes ; and in the year 
1891 following 1890, the Lowl Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secietavy organized a relief fund which amounted 
I understand to about 50,000/. 

4369. The Congested Districts Booi-d was appoiuted {jeJ “{'“j,,. 
by the late Government I think os the outcome of krcI 
that state of things 1 — Yes. It was appointed under 

the second part of the Xnnd Act of 1891. 

4370. Will you give briefly its purpose and its 
income !— The purpose of the Board was to improve 
{lennanently agriculture, fishing, and other induidiies 
in the congest^ districts. 

4371. Its income was how much!— 41,250/. a year, 
being the interest at 3^ per cent on 1,500,000/. 

4372. What was the unit of area! — The unit of 
area is the Poor Lfi.w electoral division, and poor 
law electoral divisions to be scheduled under the 
Congested Districts Board should be rated in this 'way : 

—the total number of inbabitanta in the electoral 
division divided into the valuation of the division 
should give a sum of less than 30s. per head, and next, 
the electoral division should be situated in a county In 
which at least 20 per cent, of the iniiabitanta was found 
in such divisions. 

4373. Can you remember the number of divisions I 
—428. 

4374. Wliat proportion of the total land of the 
country -was in the congested districts! — ^About a 
sixth. 

4375. And what proportion of the population!— 

About a ninth. 

4376. And what proportion of flie valuation! — 

About a twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth. 

4377. Then the proportion of the valuation was a 
vary small one, showing how very poor the districts 
were ! — Yes. 

4378. How -would you describe roughly the hold- 
ings ; of what proportionate sites were they, or what 
sizes -were they ! — They vary a good deal in size ; 
sometimes mountain grazing is attained to the 
holding, and sometimes it is not. Generally the hold- 
ings have an average of two acres of tillage, in some 
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plaices foiiv or 6vo acres, and in extent vary from an 
' acre to twenty acres, five or six bein,ff the average. 

I1D-JC-1S91. 4379. With reference to the fourfold chissificvtion 

Con.^u- bouses with wliich we are familiar now, what was 
r°o'of the char.rctei- of the houses generally in the congested 
' districts 1 — The houses are generally third-class houses. 
Board. 4380. Very few fourth class 1 — Not somanyfom-th- 
class houses. 

4381. What other sources of income besides agri- 
cultural income would the people living in the con- 
gested districts havel — There are some secondary 
sources of income, and it is unfortunate that they are 
not more avidely diffused. In most parts of the 
congested districts, as things are and until the people 
are brought back to better soil, they cannot avell make a 
living out of tJieir holdings. Some fish, some migrate 
for labour, some make money by kelp-burning ; and 
then, fo>- the women, in one district there is knitting, 
in another shirt-making, and so on ; but these industries 
are veiy circumscribed as to the area in which they 
are found. 

4382. In the congested districts is the fishing a 
languishing industry, or is it improving! — The fishing 
industry at present is improving, through the opera- 
tions of the Congested Districts Board. Until the 
estaljlishment of the Board the industry languished. 

4383. Does the Board make direct grants for the 
pmpose of improving fishing 1 — The Board gives boats 
.•mcl gear to fishermen of good character, with the 
obligation of repayment by fixed instalments. 

4384. There is no absolute grant given! — There is 
no absolute grant given. 

4385. Does the Board do anything in the way of 
providing small piers and accommodation affecting 
fishing, or is that work confined to another depart- 
ment! — At present the Board is expending a good- 
deal of its iucome on piere and r-oads, especially on 
fishing piei-s. I should rather say that it is spending 
a sum of 50,000^. out of a little fund which, in addi- 
tion to its annual income, has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board. That fund is made up of the 
iiish Reproductive Loau Riind and the Sea and Coast 
Fisheries Fund. The corpus of these two funds is 
placed at the discretion of the Board for exi)onditure. 

438G. Have the funds themselves been wound up, 
or do they still exist in their separate conditions!-— 
They have been tinnaferred to the control of the Con- 
gested Districts Boai-d. 

4387. With i-espect to the women’s work, knitting, 
sliirtmaking, and things of that sort, is Ae Board 
giving money to assist that! — No, Here and there 
the Boai-d has given money to assist the storting of 
a factory in the congested districts, but not anything 
directly to the workers. In a few places tiie iaitories 
are looked upon tis so many training schools, and on 
that principle, for the number taught in those factories, 
a capitation grant for a fixed number of years is 
allowed by the Board ; but there is no such thing os 
direct payment from the Board to any worker. 

4388. Is the amount of work of that kind by women, 
especially knitting (which everybody who has visited 
that eoimtry cannot help observing is very geneiul), 
increasing in amount ! — The knitting industiy is one 
that is very widespread in Donegal, and for that the 
Congested Districts Board has been able to do 
very little. It was a pretty well-established industry 
there, and it goes on perhaps not so flourishingly as it 
did a few years ago ; but yet it gives employment to 
a considerable number of people. The wages are ex- 
tremely small j rai-ely woi dd a woman receive more 
than twopence halfpenny for knitting a pair of plain 
socks. 

4389. That means practically how much a week ! 
How much is a women who is not overburdened with 
a family able to earn 1 — A hai-dworking woman, be- 
sides doing her household work, would knit a pair a 
day ; and if she had nothing else to do, she would 
knit three pairs in two days. 

4390. That would mean about eighteenponce a 
week ! — 



4391. Tlmt does not include the value of the stuff, Di, 
does it ! — No. The yarn is given out to the great 

hulk of the people who are engaged in the knitting UDe'i.isw. 
indastry. Occasionally the people in that part of the ConsUhi- 
country spin tlieir own wool and make stocldngs cr cone^te] 
flannel of the wool and sell it in the local market. DiSricn^ 
That of couise is a much more profitable business 
than working at the yam which is given out by the 
hosiery merchants, but it is not by any means as 
profitable as it was years ago. 

4392. Passing from that point to the question of Food and 
the food of the people in the congested districts, has 

your lordship any special remark to make for the 
advantage of the Commission!— The food of the DifirfJti 
people in the congested districts and, indeed, generally, 
of the agiiculturists throughout the part that I am 
familiar with, has greatly changed, just a.s the fashion 
of the people's clothes has changed or the material out 
of which the clothes are made ; it has changed and be- 
come more expensive, and in my opinion is not 
better. 

4393. Hore white bread is eaten, I suppose!— 

More white bread is eaten and more tea conRumed, 
but not more meat — less meat. I should say that the 
Irish farmer with a valuation of under 101, a year 
practically is a vegetarian. 

4394. Does your lordship go so far as to say that he 
consumes little of the cheaper forma of meat, bacon, and 
so on ! — On Sunday he may have bacon, but those who 
are valued under 47. rarely have any kind of meat ex- 
cept two or three times in the year. In the congested 
districts the food is farinaceous or vegetable food. 

4395. We have evidence that there is a large in- 
crease in the consumption of tea : is that so in the 
congested distiicts ! — It is ; the change that has come 
about in the food of the poorer people of the congested 
districts is pretty much of this l^d. The substantial 
part of their food is composed of potatoes as long as 
they have a supply. When the potatoes fail the main 
article of food is Indian meal. 

4396. Has the prejudice against Indian meal quite 
disappeared t — To a large extent it has. Sometimes 
the poor people have milk, but often they have not 
even with their stirabout, and the nature of iMa 
food and the want of milk have had a gi-eat deal to do 
with the large use of tea in the poorer parts of the 
country. When a man lias pretty liard work to do 
and has for his dinner only potatoes or stirabout, 
a little tea with some bread after is really a necessary 
of life in ordei- to enable him to go to his task with 
anything like spirit, and consequently in the congested 
districts at two of the three daily meals it is not unu-sual 
to have tea and bread, either in supplement of the 
food which I have described or os a substitute 
for it. Occasionally, in fact frequently, during the 
spring and autumn when the work is hard, there is an 
evening refection also of tea. 

4397. A good deal of the tea consumed in all parts 
of Ireland I presume is not very judiciously made, is 
it 1 — I do not quite agree with everything that k said 
in regal'd to that. People generally say that the tea 
is kept until the tannic acid is well abstracted. I do 
not think that is largely the case at all. I think the 
people make their tea much more judiciously than 
that. 

4398. At one time there is no doubt the astringent 
character of the ordinary tea in an Irish cottage was 
very marked indeed, was it not! — Yes. 

4399. And that has improved, you think ! — Yes, I 
have myself not observed tea made in the unsatisfactory 
way inany persons say it is. 

4400. Passing from tea to tobacco, has the con- 
sumption of tobacco increased or dea'eased in the 
congested districts 1 — 1 suppose for a number of years 
past it has been pretty stationary. 

4401. Is the price felt to be very high! — It is. Tobacca 
It is a large draw upon the small incomes of 

the people, but their food is so poor and so little 
strengthening that a strong man who has got this 
meagre fare for his meals and his work to do naturally 
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ni. O ZX/fc- tutus to a little tobncco to raise his spirits, or get liim- 
self into workiDg order for his task. 
iiDw.ifiM. 4402. At the small shops in these districts whirt 
is the price of an oiiuce of tobacco 1 — Threepence. 

4403. I suppose your lordship is aware that that 
would be considered very high in our jart of the 
Kingdom— the price there is between twopence and 
twopence farthing 1— I do not profess to give the price 
accurately. 

Prt.iK of 4404. Has the Congested Districts Bojird’a attention 
been called to the oueation of the high prices of the 
necessaries of life in that part of Ireland ! — No doubt : 
these things frequently come up for discussion, and 
little by little I am sure prices will be a good deal 
rcduc^J. In fact, inreganl to meal and flour fwhich 
alsu latterly 1 am glad to say is more largely con- 
sumed in the congested districts owing to the re- 
duction in price than it used to be^, the competition 
now in sale is so considerable that if the people have 
i-endy wish to pay they can get tliem for a very 
reasonable price. 

4405. There is real competition in the villages and 
small towns, is there 1 — Yes, certainly. Along the 
coast for ■-■ai.li prices the people can get such food as 
meal and flour very i-easonably j but they have not 
yet been able to command the market in tiro same way 
with regard to groceries^ or to the same extent, 
and cunerally tlie price jaid for pro\Tsions by those 
people is high, vety high, if the business be not a 
cash but a cradit transaction. 

4406. The Congested Districts Board have attached 
to their rejKirt some very interesting calculations, 
flimily budgets, I tliink, they arc called, have they 
not 1 — Tes. 

lacomaand With respect to tlie income and espcnditiu-e 

»speadi- of tire twelve classes who have l>een chosen, did your 
wo^ot tlic take much interest in the fucinatiou of those 

estimates ? — Indeed, with the formation of them I hiul 
nothing to do ; but I have looked into them carefully 
and I know that they very accurately describe the 
condition of the people in those districts. I would 
niokcjust this remark about those budgets, that there 
ara a few things of great interest, from a financial 
point of view, to the people, to which they do not 
make reference and could not. There is a district in 
Donegal, comprising four or five parishes, out of 
•which an enormous number of people migi-ate to 
Scotland and to East Donegal for labour, and the 
wages which, with great toil, they secure ora on 
the whole good wages. Counting those w):o go 
twice a year, 4,000 labourers migrate annually 
to Scotland, and I am sure also at least 5,000 
labourers come to East Donegal and the county 
Deny anti Tyrone for employment out of a district 
which I may widely describe as West Donegal, aud 
chiefly out of four parishes in W est Donegal Owing 
to the income from migratory labour these industi ious 
people have a little money which otherwise tliey 
could not possibly have, and witliout which they could 
not live. Now in Gweedore and in the Rosses, tlie 
. centre of that district, the valuation per head does 

not exceed Gs. 6d., yet those families have with theshop- 
keepers an acc’imulated debt of 101 each against them, 
besides what they may owe in arrears for county cess 
or for rent ; and I am sure the debt elsewhere is not 
less, because in that district, owing to the migratory 
labour, they have a oonsideiablo means of earning 
money. In addition to that you will note that these 
tables, which are very accurate, do not cover any 
expenditure for death, or sickness, or marriage; so that 
you see even where there isriotaiossshownat the end 
of the year, various expenses may occur to account for 
tills large debt. In the whole of that country it is' no 
exa^eiation to say that the amnll holders have an 
accumulated debt in the shops of 104. each family. 

4400. (Jifr. Wolff.) Does not that get paid off from 
year to year. It is not allowed to increase contmually, 

u it 1 It is much more before the labourers go to 

Scotland or elsewhere, and it is reduced when they 



come hock. I should say tliis accumulation has Dt. oc ^ 
gl•o^vu within comparatively recent times. 

4409. {Chav'man.) That is to say the credit that 

given them is better tban it used to be in past days t looonfaei 

Yea. You sea although their valuation is so small, 

yet they have this vfay of eju-ning money, and they poor. ' 
are exti’cmely regular in pajung their debts as far as 
they possibly can. Tl»ey are most honest, truthful, 
and industrious, and of courae they have now got 
security in their little holdings, and consequently the 
shopkeejwrs, as far as they can, will give them credit. 

4410. Do you think that they are running too 
much into debt to the shopkeepers ? Do you tliink 
that that is the tendency 1— Too much, but not nioie 
than they can help 

4411. But too much as an economical arrangement? 

Yes. And 1 may say this, that in the town of 

Lettei-kenny, where I am situated, I have talked this 
matter over with famers in the better part of Donegal 

in Eastera Donegal, where the laud is held in lai-ge 

farms and is as well tilled as in any part of Ireland, to 
sav the le.i8tofit. Speaking to these large farmers 
in East Donegal about the backward movement of the 
people in the poorer jiarts, I have been assured by 
them that they arc going down hill much more rapidly 
tliau the people in the iworer districts. They assure 
me that they are losing money from year to year, and 
altliough they arc not people who will individually 
tell one how their account stands, they say of them- 
selves as a class, and it is well known there, that they 
are largely in debt to the bonks, to building societies, 
and to the merchants in Derry and other considerable 
towns. 

4412. What wonld your lordship say was the aver- 
age of the receijits of a farmer according to the twelve 
bu<lgots which have been produced ?— The average 
r'ceeiptsavo 294. 11s. 7-irf. 

4413. Besides the value of the produce consumed 
hy the family? — Yes. 

' 4414. Aud the two together would come to about 
how much 1 — The average v.ilue of the produce ia 
114. 14*. 7(4., and the two together would anrount to 
414. 6s. 3(4. 

4415. The expenditure (which of com-se must only 
be comijared with the cash receipts) would be about 
how much 1 — The expenditure is 294. 18s. Ilic4. 

4416. And does that include all the items; you 
moutioued, I think, that that did not include burial 
expenses J— It does not. Of course tlie 29?. 11s. 7W- 
represents cash recepts ; the 294. ISs. 1 I^c4. repi'eseuts 
cash outlay. The 111 I4s. Id. may be looked upon 
eitlier as a receipt or as outlay ; it is both ; the occu- 
pier takes this value out of the soil and expends it. 

4417. I would ask you one question about what 
are called cleric.al expenses: what is the average 
amount received by tire Church from a holding? — 

You will notice that in those returns clerical expenses 
ai-c put down in three or four cases only, and not in the 
others. If you take the amounts charged in all the 
returns, and add them together, and (livide by the 
total 13, you will, I think, have a fair idea of the 
clerical charges, family by family. I suppose they 
come to six shillings or seven killings. 

4418. I think those that were given average about 
six or seven shillings 1 — There are many who are 
charged nothing at all, others are charged more, and 
others some considcruble amount. Those charges, of 
course, cover everything, not Only the maintenance 
of the priests, but al^ the contributions for the 
ei-ection and maintenance of churches. You see in 
Ireland tiio Catholic population, which is three-fourths 
of the whole population, support their clergy without 
any aid whatever from any public fund ; even in the 
poorest districts the number of clergymen must be 
considerable, and in one way or other some means, 
usually very slender means indeed, must be found 
for the support of the clergy, and -no other means can 
be found except these contnbutions. ■ 

4419. Thtm the estimate of 6».«t7a. which is given 
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Dr. Olxit- in some of tlie budgets is a fail- oue all romul, is it 1 

I tliLnk it ^'oiild be a fair one for small oecnpiers. 
iiDec-iSM. 44‘iO. Having tlien tliis income and this estimate 
Tatition of expenditure, wLat would you say was the financial 
by the ^Qmiifcion of these poor jieople, and is it jwssible to 
expect from them any additional contribution to the 
public i-evenuel — It has been already calculated that 
they pay a large sum into the public revenue, but 
considering that they have nnt the means of subsist- 
ence all round, it seems indefensible to put a tax upon 
them. 

4421. Wliat they pay to the public revenue is 
almost exclusively the duties on spirits, tea, and 

tobacco, and some other small things, is it not? Yes, 

in Donegal, with which I am most acquainted, it is 
chiefly a duty on tea and tobacco. Except in the 
towns the people do not diiuk at all. Those migi-atory 
labourers tluit I spoke about are almost to a man 
total abstainers. I tliink, when calculated, the 
amount of duty charged on tea, tobacco, and spirits 
in the congested districts would he 2i. 10s. or near 
21. lOa, per family, and as there are one hundred 
thousand families, that would come to upwards of 
200,000?. I'aised from these people. 

4422. T suppose yoru- lortlsliip would not wish to 
see any consideitible diminution in the price of spirits 1 
— I have never considered how far- an increase in the 
duty on spirits is any means of pi'cvcnting the con- 
sumption of spirits. I do not know how far an 
increase of duty prevents consumption, but taking 
in the otlrer’ dutiable articles, whether spirits are good 
for these people or not, it is not right to put a tax 
on a community wher'e the people of the commimity 
have not already secured to them the ordimriy means 
of subsistence. 

4423. With respect to tobacco and tea, which are 
by all accounts hannless articles of consumption, you 
would hold with any reasonable reduction in their 
price, would you not 1 — Certainly. 

4424. Do you consider that the large consumption 
of tea is due to any extr'aneous cause 1 — Withui the 
last thirty year's quite a change has come over the 
dietai-y of the people generallv, and I believe it is not 
a change for the better-. The dietary is not more 
substantial than it used to be with the farmurg class, 
but it is more expensive, and it is impossible, by any 
mere logical proc^, to get tire people to change tire 
habit which they have now formed. 

4425. Can you put into a few sentences the 

“ * correlation in your mind, or the want of correlation, 

awner. jf J expression, between the taxation of 

the country in those respects which you look upon as 
heavy, and the boons whicli it has received in the 
shape of advances rord gr-ante of money 1 — I ooirsider 
that the advances and grants of money to those 
districts hitherto havo not been ver-y much. Ho doubt 
tlie operations of a Board srrch as the Congested 
Districts Board, will result in a material improvement 
of those districts, especially if the Board were pro- 
vided with money sufficient to attain its object. Bub 
it ismy opinion that the poorer districts of the country, 
apart altogether from their being too heavily taxed, 
have a claim to be pulled on with the rest of a lai'ge 
progressive community of which they form part. 'If 
a certain portion of a country be unfavourably 
circumstanced it seems r%bt that the resources of the 
State at large should be available to pull on that 
section wi thin reasonable limits, provided the people 
in the poorer parts show themselreS to be in- 
dustrious. Now in the congested districts the people 
are undoubtedly very industrious ; and, moreover, 
it is to be noted that for years past they have 
heen paying duty on tea and tohacKi, although their 
incomes certainly were not such as even to supply them 
with the necessary means of a proper livelihood. The 
accumulation of that tax paid by them if expended 
upon those districts would undoubtedly completely 
transform them. It is my oviti opinion, and L 
believe it is the opinion of many others, that the 
proper remedy for most of the evil that is to be 



deplored in tlie congested elLstricts would be to ti-ansicr Jjr. . l. 
fi'om the bad land where the people are crowded 
the most industrious of the population and give them iiDee-issJ 
holdings on gi'ass land, which is now very largely in .i'D-Ia^es 
many pai-ts of the country being tlivowu back upon 
the hands • of the proprietors, inasmuch as it is not mone-. 
paying as grazing tracts. It would require, of course, 
to accomplish that on a large scale, that some tribunal 
in the country should be endowed with compulsory 
powere to take loud, such at least as the Parish 
Councils have in England j but oue can see on a 
small scale how the process may work out from the 
operations of the Coiigeted Districts Boai-d on the 
Pfi'ench Estate, where lately there has taken place 
an enlargement of holdings that promises the very 
best i-esults. The Board bought a property for 
7,600?. on which there was a very large grazing farm ; 
that gi'azing farm the Board can-ed up into small 
holdings ; on some of those holdings it built houses 
and gave them to tenants who migrated from other 
pai'ts of the estate. The lands vacated by those 
tenants were given to the occupiers of adjoining farms. 

Then again tlie Board sometimes enlarged a hold- 
ing by making an accommodation road between 
a portion of tlris grazing tract and the holding which 
an occupier previously held, and assigning it to him. 

These operations have been cai'ried out by the Board, 
and after fencing and draining and building houses, 
improaing generally the condition of the tenants, and 
making tliera tenant purchasers, the Board instead of 
losing by the transaction has a sum of over 300?. to 
expend for the benefit of the people. 

4436. Then may we undei-stand that in addition to Policy of 
these different classes of local improvemaits your mignuior. 
loi-dship would advocate what used to be called 
migration as a wise policj’? — Certainly. I tliink I 
do not lake the view of many in i-^rd to the process 
by which tlie Irish population has gone down. It is 
my opinion that the dominating factor in bringing 
about such a result was the clearance of the good 
lands, because it was thought that cattle and sheep 
would pay better on the land than tUiage fanning. 

You can see that since 1841 tlie population of Meath 
and Tipperary has gone down much more than the 
population of Donegal or Mayo. Now Meath and 
Tipiiei-ary are both purely rural counties. The land 
there is better for tiUage than the land in Donegal or 
Mayo. The potato crop there is less subject to blight, 
yet in the period between 1841 and 1891 the 
jxipulation of Meath came flown by more than half ; 
the population of Tipperary by more than half ; while 
the population of Donegal Uiis decreased only by a 
third, and the population of Mayo has decreased only 
by a thii'd ; and if we come to Mayo and to Donegal 
you will find xhat whereas the population of both 
has been swept away from tie compai-atively good 
land, it is not impossible to find in either ti'acts of 
hog on which the population has actually inci-eased. 

I take it then that the dominant factor in the decrease 
of population has been the clearance off the best land 
of tillage farmers to make way for cattle and sheep. 

I think now the tide has begun to turn ; foreign 
competition, the cheap freights across tlie A.tlantic, 
the quick passage, the coming of butter from New 
Zealand, all these have had such an effect on the 
price of Irish stock, that the tendency is not likely 
to continue of getting the land out of tillage, and 
putting flocks upon it. 

4427. And the automatic or semi-automatic system 
which has been going on for some time, which has 
diminished the population in an insig n i fican t or in- 
adequate degree, you tliink should be superseded by 
some system of direct encouragement to migration so 
as to clear tliese inferior lands, which cannot be cleared 
in other ways 1 — Tliat will alsolutely be needed. By 
fax the best system for most of the land in tlie con- 
gested districts with which I am aequ^ted would be 
the following;— If the gi-azing land were so cut up as 
to give the occupier at least three or four aci-e; of good 
land, and a mountain range besides for his -cattle, he 
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Jr. could combine agricultui-e -witli tbe raising of rough 

— stock, and he could also reclaim with adr:uitage the 
u Dec. laSi uiooriand. A man who has only moorland could 
PiUcyof scaiwly ever reclaim it with aJ^iuitage — never if he 
Bslgratiw. labour. But if he has a small tract 

of pretty good land, he can change his seed from that 
to the reclaimed bog. and when the ]x>tAto crop fails 
on the bog it is not so likely to fail on the clayey soil. 
Then a yew that is hnd for crops may not be so bad 
for stock, and if he has a valuation, or a holding chat 
is fairly leiited, over 61 ., there is every i-eason to hoj»e 
that with economy he would be able to i>ull tlu'ougb. 
At all evGuts tiie chiss so circumstance could meet 
tite disastrous effects of a bad year, and would not 
be thrown on the world’s charity. 

AWeDico- pusiijg to another subject, is there much 

nl.Beuteeism in your loi'dship’a diocese? — Yes; and I 
consider ahsentecism is largely responsible for the non' 
[.‘logrcssive condition of this country, and especially of 
the congested districts. ' In a poor conntiy like tliis it 
is an enormous loss when the great bulk of 11,000,000/. 
of rent is spent out of Ii'daud, and that lass is 
especially felt because the country is an agricultural 
oue. This income is derived from the land, and 
some portion of it shuuld be expended in nuaking the 
business of agriculture, out of which the money rtally 
comes, pay. If the owners were resident and gave 
jiiizes for good cultivation, for impi'oved houses, for 
iimkii^ di ning — even small prises — the improvement 
would be enormously great. 1 notice that on the 
Palmerston jiroixirty in Sligo, which was once owned 
Icy Lord Palmerston, the houses are fairly good — the 
i-eason being that Lord Falmereton, wlio was a very 
good landlord, gave prises to those who kept their 
iiuuses neat and built them in a stable way. 

4429. Does your lordship look to any specific 
method of bringiug about any information in res{)ect 
of absenteeism ? — It would be more for the Commis- 
sion to decide than for me to suggest whether gentlemen 
who derive their incomes from agriculture and reside 
abroad, should not bear more of the countiy's tiLxation 
than if they remained at home and discliarged tliose 
duties which would enable the tenantry on their estates 
to prosper. 

4430. {Lord ircjlSy). Did I understand your lord- 
ship rightly in dealing with the question of taxation, 
that practically in these very poor districto, and with 
this very poor popuUtion, there should be no taxation? 
Your words rather seemed to me to imply that, and 
1 want to ascertain whether your view is thut 
they should be exempted from fixation, or whether 
it is a question of degree? — I do not see the ground 
on which people whose incomes are such as we have 
been considering con be taxed, but I have not su^ested 
that there ore not in tlie congested districts many 
jicople here and there who are capable of paying taxes. 

4431. Your lordship will seethe extreme dii&culty 
there would be, eepedolly when taxation is on articles 
of consumption, in legislating, so that certain people 
should be exempt on account of poverty ? — Evidently 
it is a practical difficulty. 

4433. It is almost on insuperable difficulty, is it 
not, in detail ? — That is, of course, a matter on which 
I conld not form on opinion. It is for those who 
work out taxation to say how the remedy can be 
practically applied ; but the strong fact in the cose 
seems to be that these ^leople r^lly have not the 
means of supporting them^ves and their families, aud, 
consequently, the ground for taxing them does not 
seem to exist. 

4433. Of course the most important point in all 
these questions is to arrive at a practical recommend- 
alion, and I wish to bring before your lordship the 
extreme difficulty that would occur in attempting 
to give effect to such a suggestion as that which would 
mean the exemption from taxation of a certain class. 
Of course that is possible in the case of direct taxation, 
butwhereit is indirect taxation it is almost impossible, 
I think, to draw a distinction between the different 
classes of consumers? — have no doubt an Irish 



authority would bo the jiroper department to work Dr. 
out such a question as that. 

4434. But your lordship sees the difficulty, do you ”R«tia 
not 1 — Yes ; aud it is especially difficult I think when laimeat 
such things are managed at a distance, as they aro 

now. 

4435. The point has possibly not had your 
attention, but it bus been very often brought forward 
that Ireland (I think I may jjut it os broadly as that) 
got no lienefit from the legislation which followed the 
imiwsition of the income tax — speaking of the income 
tax in England. — and that that tax was put on in 
Older to benefit branches of trade which were almost 
jiuvely English. Have you ever considered among 
otlier things what has been the effect of putting on 
the income tax in England, with its coi-otlai-5* of 
extension to Ireland ; that though undoubtedly it 
was in the Qret instance used largely to take off 
the burdens on inw material, and mamifiictuve 
in Eiighmd, at tha same time by means of it 
very laige reductions have been made in the taxation 
of those articles of consumption which arc the comfort 
of the i>ooi-est? — Yes, I consider that income ta.x also 
in Irehind jirojierly imposed would be the fairest of all 
taxes, prorided that the other taxes which in Ireland 
appear to be in excess, came down pr'0]>oi'tionately. 

443G. 1 would drew your attention to one or two 
])oiuts merely to show that the poor Irish consumer 
has been considerably aided in obtaining those articles 
which I think we should all agree are in the main 
great comforta? — It seems to me tiiat if tJie taxation 
on the articles tluit are consumed in Ireland remains 
excessive, the income tax has not effected that cltange ; 
it should jierhaps have done it, but I do not think it 
Las accomplished it. I myself consider that the 
amount of income tax which is raised in any country 
is about the fairest indication that you could have of 
the taxable cai«icity of the country. Certainly, taking 
the two countries together, Ireland and England, the 
projiortion of taxable capacity seems not unfairly to 
be deteiTuinod in that way, but so far as I know 
when the income tax was extended to Ireland, the 
duty on the articles consumed in Ireland, instead of 
going doivn, actually increased. 

4437. We will not take tbe produce of the income 
tax in the United Kingdom at the present moment, but 
I will take it at some little time back, at the time when 
the produce was 1,500,000/. at a penny, which is 
taking a moderate sum, because now it is over 
3,000,000/. When you take into consideration the 
exemptions which are granted to the lower classes of 
income tax jxiyers you wiD see even with a tax of six- 
pence that means 9,000,000/. or 10,000,000/. a year, 
and that tax both in England and Ireland has been tbe 
means, or has given the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
such a surplus that he could reduce the taxation on 
articles of consumption. Kow let me take tiiis cose 
and put it before your lor Isliip. Take tea in those 

years which have b«n frequently referred to, the years 
1859 andl860, the calculatiou was thut the Irish tax- 
payer paid about 700,000/. on tea, and the calculation 
is now that he pays something over 600,000/. In the 
meantime, and veiy much through the operation of tbe 
English income the surpluses thus affoi-ded have 
enabled the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce the 
tax upon this most legitimate article of consumption, 
tea, from 2s. 2d. to G^. If the tax had remained at 
the rate at wliieh it stood in 1855-60, either the Irish 
consumer must have gone without the tea which ho now 
consiunes, or bis contribution to the revenue instead 
of being 600,000/. would be about 3,500,000/. , I 
would ventm-e to put before your lurdcdiip that that 
is a very considerable result to have been obtained, 
and tbnt so far the argument is fair that the imposition 
of tbe income tax in England, because tiie income tax 
in Ireland would not have enabled it to be done, has 
been the means of putting a very considerable bmefit 
on tlie Irish consumer? — It seems to me that all that 
is regrettable is that tbe income tax did not effect a 
very much larger diminution of the dufy on those 
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j)/. ffDu'i- articles of daily subsistence. Tlie income tax is a very 
fair tax quite apart from other taxes ; its being iio- 
UDec.lsOJ. posed I am sure should commend itself to every one ; 
iDsidMoe Ireland wc have to take into considemtion not 

oiuiiiion. only the operutiou of the income tax but the operation 
also of all otlier taxes which arc levied with it ; and I 
believe it is .a fact tliat the proportion between tlje 
income tax levied in England and the other taxes 
is not at all so gi-eat as the proportion between Irish 
income tax and the other taxes levied in Ireland. 

4438. I think that is rather going to a different 
subject. The point I want to bring before your lord- 
ship is with regard to tlioae figures. Without asking 
you to take any responsibility for them, but to accept 
them on my statement for tlie time being, would you 
admit my argument, that by menus of tlic large sum 
given to the revenue by the income tax, the Chan- 
cellor of the E.xchequer, or the. Oovernnient of the 
United Kingdom has had it in its power to reduce, aud 
has reduced very considerably, the duty on articles that 
ought to be largely consumed, and tiiereby has con- 
ferred benefit upon tliat cl«ss of the United Kingdom, 
in which the Irish consumer has shai-edi — Yes, it 
seems to me to be a very good argument in favour of 
the imposition of tire income tax. 

4439. I am not asking wliether you think it has 
gone far enough, I want to bring before you 
what has beeir the tenderrey of legislation, that by 
means of the income tax a considerable benefit, 
perhaps not a sufficient one, has really been secured 
to the Irish consumer 1 — I should only say that it is a 
poor way to redress an unfair imposition of taxes by 
imposing another which, considered by itself, is a fair 
one. 

4440. But, still the Lish taxpayer has been 
relieved upon my figures, has he nob. I will repeat 
them once moi'e. If the tax had r-emauicd as it was 
in 1859—60, he would liave had to pay 2,500,0001. a 
year to the i-evenue, whereas, he now pays a little 
over 600,0001. Tliat is a very considerable relief, is 
it not, in that time?— Did the population go down 
during that time ? 

4441. Yes, and that only shows that the con- 
sumption of tea has been larger in order to bring it 
up to such a sum as a tax of 600,0001. I now pass to 
another point. I have no doubt your lordship will 
admit that one of the greatest comforts of people with 
small wages, is sugar?— Yes. 

4442. It is calculated that the Irisli taxpayer in 
1859-60, had to pay to the r-cvenue as much as 
830,0001. on sugar, on its then consumption ; that 
duty has been entirely swept .way, and swept away 
in great measure by the same agency as the t&i duty 
has been lowered, namely, the imposition of the income 
box in England, and the securing of an extra income 
of 10,000,0001. or 12,000,0001. a year, which has 
thereby enabled the Government to take off ami 
reduce gr-eatly the duties on articles of great comfort 
in life to the benefit of all the lower class of con- 
siimers ; therefore, the tendency of the lust forty years 
h^ been distinctly in the interest of the consumer, 
and that benefit I put to you has been obtaiired in 
great measure by the imposition of the income tax in 
England, sccur-ing as it did that large revenue? — I 
do not think it can be questioned that the operation 
of the income tax, considered in itself, is one which 
tends to work out fair results. 

4443. (Mr. Sexton.') I think you have said you 
consider it the fairest of all and the best t^ 1 — Yes. 

8eiative 4444. (iord! Welby.) There is one other point I 
s^O’^ld like to bring before your lordship. We know 
•Mlitiano. that Xi-eland is a poor country, and the argument has 
been used that England ia a rich country, and that, 
therefore, Ireland shoirld be very much exempted from 
taxation j but does not that argument assume a good 
deal too much ? England is not a rich country in that 
sense. I have no doubt your lordship has seen such 
a book as that of Mr, Booth’s, with its fearful pictures 
of poverty in London, such poverty as one hsi-dly 
dreams of in Ireland. Do yon not think that ought 



to be taken into consideration, and that you should Dr. ffSon- 
be slow in assuuiiug off hand that everybody in ^ 
England is rich, and that, therefore, the English poor I'Deo.iss*. 
should bear a large amount of taxation which Ireland Bclative 
cannot bear ? — It seems to me no one should assume S’ En^od 
that everybody in England is rich, or that there is aadlmand. 
not a very large poor population in the most pro- 
gressive countries, as things are in this world. In 
many large cities there is almost necessarily a very 
large poor population, but, I do not think that should 
affect the relief in taxation, which is due to a far 
distant and non-progressive country which does not 
share at all in the progress, and the advantages that 
are attendant on proximity to a large capital. If you 
wish to see how the thing works out, although there 
aye luiemjiloyed in London, Manchester, and other 
cities, peojile go in thousands fi-om the county Mayo 
across the channel to England to get work ; and you 
will find young girls from sixteeu to seventeen 
thronging the boats from Aehill, and getting drowned 
in their endeavour to reach Scotland to earn a little 
money to help their parents to subsist. So that, all 
told, England seems to be the country where progress 
is going on, where there is circulation of money, and 
where there is employment 

4445. Y’ou sec, in dealmg with this question, the 
argument is not put ou the ground of economy, but 
the general assumption is that the large increase in 
the demands of modem communities reqxdres an 
enormous public revenue, and that public revenue 
must be levied somehow. You cannot carry on these 
great works of education and all the works which are 
now being demanded, without money, and it must be 
levied somewhere. If Ireland were exempt, extra 
taxation would be laid u 2 ioa England, aud you could 
not raise that revenue by direct taxation, because you 
would annihilate the sources fi'om which it is drawn. 

The consequences would be that you must increase the 
duty on the consumer in England ; and I venture to 
say to anybody who has read Mr. Booth’s book, it 
would be a veiy awful thing to say you should inci'ease 
the duties on the articles which are consumed by these 
masses of veiy poor people in London in order to 
obtain that money ? — It does not appear at all necessary 
that an indirect tax should be levied in that w.ay. 

The income tax might be increased, and it would not 
be a tax upon the necessaries of life at all. 

4446. I do not think any person who has anything 
whatever to do with the finance of the country would 
follow you there. However, the point of the thing is 
this : you must look at the enormous sums which are 
raised by indirect taxation, must you not? — In any case 
the iudustries of Ireland and the resources of Ireland 
are so few and so small compared with the resources 
of England throughout, that it could not make so very 
much difference to impose in England such taxes as are 
necessary in order to strike a just balance with Ireland; 
and that would be, I think, seen to be especially need- 
ful if the amount which is credited against Ireland as 
being allocated for local taxation were properly con- 
sider^. It is put down against Ireland, for instance, 
that 16,000f. from the Imperial Exchequer is allotted 
for hospitrds in Dublin, but the largest and most useful 
hospitjd in Dublin cannot have a penny of it, as the 
Archbishop of Dublin pointed out the other day j and 
so on with other moneys which are allotted to ligand 
and put down against Ireland. There is an immense 
sum of money expended on the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary to keep them, not so much for Irish purposes, 
but as a semi-military Imperial force, dependent on the 
executive (which is the arm of the Cabinet) in Ireland, 
and not subject, as a police force in England is, to the 
local authority ; it seems to me that this money is nob 
used for Irish purposes at all, but for what is assumed 
to be a wise Imperial policy, whether it be so or not. 

4447. Itliink the point year lordship takes deserves 
most careful consideration, but it does not quite touch 
the point I was bringing before you and which I 
wanted to suggest to you— namely, the immense 
amount of poverty, quite as great and I venture to say 
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f)!-. gri‘(iter thau tlint in Ireland, wliicli exists in England 

!L_: Slid which the practical statesman would have to ileal 

11 Dn --ia9i. with i fcho hurdeii of moderate taxation be transferred 
Itclativc from Ireland to England ! — The only answer I can 
BoaSij'" ninke would be that it seems to me to l>c the. duty of 
^ pnictical statesmen to so transfer the extra revenue 

raised in Ireland to England as not to pi-esa on the 
poorer class in England. 

,*1^®*'-'** •J'Ud. (5T/ie O'Conor I think your lonUliip 

stated with regiml to absenteeism, that 11.000,000/. 
of the rent of the country was s|>ent out of Tivhiud 1 — 
No, I stated that the rental was 11,000,000/., and 
that a very largo proportion was sjient out of Ireland. 

4449. I thought you said it was a great loss to 
Irohiud that 1 1,000,000/. of the lent was spent out of 
the coiintty ; I wanted to he certain about it ; it is a 
large pro]x>rtion of it ami not the entire, you say? — Yes. 

4450. Then you quoted, as an example of an estate 
that was especially well managed, the estate of Lord 
Palmerston ? — In the particular inspect, that the 
houses have improved. I do nut know the detniis of 
the management at all, but I have lieaisJ that lie gave 
prizes, and I noticed that the house.s were iniprovod. 

44D1. But you quoted that as nu example, showing 
what good a landlonl might do if- ho devoted his 
attention to liis estate? — Yes. 

44.5'J. But was not Lord Palmerston an aljseutee t 
— If he were an absentee he must have been very well 
locally represented. 1 have spoken to a man who 
received from Lord Palmerston, when he was Prime 
Minister of Euglond, and had most pressing cares 
on bis shouldcin, an autograph letter about some little 
complaint os to the details uf his farm. Whether he 
was there or not he took a great part in the uionage* 
meat of his estate. 

4453. Does not that show absentees may take 
as much part in the management of their estates ns 
many who are resident? — If they aro all Lord 
Falmerstons. 

44r>4. But it sliows that there is no impossibility of 
an absentee being os good a landlord os a resident, 
does it not? — Of course it is not impossible, but one 
swallow will not make a summer. 

4455. But you happened to quote, as the example 
of the Irish landlord, on absents ? — No, not in con- 
nection with absenteeism, but jirizes for houses. 

4456. I understand that in illustmttug the benefit 
of a landlord ottending to his jiroperty, you gai’e the 
instance of Lord Palmerston. An absentee landloi'd 
might be able to do os much good to his tenants if he 
retdly attended to them, if such a man ns Lord 
Palmerston, overwhelmed with public business, was 
able to have Ms est.itc so well looked after, miglit he 
not ? — Yes, but I uiisume no one will venture to hold 
that absentee proprietore are capable, as a class, of 
discharging their iluiies to their tenantry. 

4457. (Mr. Sexto)L) If they would allow their in- 
comes to be ^eot in Ireland, your lordsbip would 
object much less to their absence ? — Yery much less. 

Knlarce- 4458. (The O'Coiior Zfon.) With regard to tlie 
SoUio°4 enlargement of the holdings, I believe you are very 

much in &TOur of onlaiging these small holdings ? 

Yes. 

4469. And you quoted an example of the Ffreneh 
estate, wMch has been lately pm-chased by your Board 
and divided amongst the tenants ? — Yes. 

4460. What provision is mode against the future 
subdivision of these holdingu ? — ^The last paragraph of 
oar last Report states that our Board has at present 
under its careful consideration the making of such 
regulations as we consider best to prevent subdivision. 

4461. But you have not yet drawn out those 
regulations? — No, but we have frequently Miked them 
over on the Board. 

4463. Do you not think it is a very difficult thing 
to secure ? — 1 do, unless with precaution. It is my 
own personal opinion that there should be some officiM 
in the country responsible for inquiring into and 
looking after this evil of aub-dividmg holdings that 
arc purchased under the Land Commission. 



44C3. What is the comUtiou of one of these hold- Dr. oa,.. 
iugs purchasal nmkn- the Lantl Coniiuissiou in which 
the oceujiier. or the owner, as he now is. dies without iiDnisi 
a will. What is the legal conrlitioii of that holding— 
is it not personal pi-ojicrty? — 1 can only say that we ®«tof 
Lave licon .able to sell to the rept-eseiifcitives of a 
deceased man n.i conveniently os to the uiau himself. 

4404. I am not talking of wliere you nve fielling to 
the representatives of a deceased man, because he may 
be fur that particulnr jmqiose made the sole owner of 
what he purchase.H ; but 1 am takijg the ca.se of a 
lunn who has purchn-seil Ids holding and who dies 
without having made a wDl, leai ing, we will suy, 
seven or eight, or perhiqis ten cbildreo — some of 
them in Amciicu, some of them in Australia, some 
in England, and jicrhaps one or two at home — some 
diuightei-s marrieil, and so on. Wliat is the legal 
condition of that man’s holding? Is it not iiei-soual 
pvopeity, which should he divided amongst his ten 
chilil;-cn ? — I am sure I do not know Hjiongh law to 
answer very uccurately ] but T do believe that if 
]ieasAnt proprietoiy were establiabvd in this countiy 
on n sound Utsis, there would uoc be nt all the 
tendency to subtlivision wliich existed some time 
ago. .Sliuiy of the people would eiuigrnte and lie 
better schooled than they were. They should be 
better taught in industrial arte, of which kind of 
education there has l^een verj* little in the country. 

4465. If you will take it froui me that it is the law 
that it is {lersonal propei-ty, and that its value should 
be divided amongst all tlie children, I ask you how is 
the aub'divisiou to be prevented ? — Tliat again is law. 

1 do not see the great inconvenience, when a case of 
that kind occurs, in having the little holdiiig sold out, 
every member of the family receiving his shai-e, nod 
the purchaser occup.ving the place of his pi-edecessor 
in title. 

4466. Then the purchaser will come into that 
holding hainng paid what we would call the full 
occupation value for it ? — Yes. 

4467. And that ocenjution value is the full com- 
petitive value in the country ? — ^Yea. 

4468. And will not that new owner then be in a 
worse position — or nt least in as bad a {losition — os 
a tenant, paying the highest comj^utive rent ? — He 
need not l;e. All the {leople in the country are not 
absolutely without money. M'e have returned 
Americans now and then ; they build pretty good 
houses along the coast, and occasionally they have 
money to buy a farm, and such men may be able to 
buy the land and work it. 

4469. He may be able to buy it, but will he not 
have ixiid for it a price, the interest on which 
would be equal to the highest competitive rent ? — 

Ye.s, but the same difficulty arises about every man 
who buys land. 

4470. Ih the remedy wliich you would propose to 
prevent subdivision, that at the death of every bolder 
the holding slionid be sold ! — I have ncvei- considered 
the question of how subdi>'ision should be best 
prevented beyond what I have stated. 

4471. YTith submission to your lonlsHp, I think 
it is a very important question for your Board to 
consider ? —It has beon luider consideration. 

4472. With regard to the food of the people in the 
congested districts, you gai'e an enumeration of the 
diffierent articles of food that entered into their duly 
consumption j but I think you omitted one which is 
probably of considerable importance ; do not they use 
eggs ? — Not largely at all j by no means ; the eggs go 
for the groceries. 

4473. What would be the amount of tobacco used 
per day or per week by a family of this class lo which 
you have referred ? — Possibly a shlUing's worth of 
tobacco a week. 1 think that would be high, but in 
many families it would come to a shilling and in some 
sixpence and in some ninepence. I consider a shilling 
too- high and would put it at ninepence. 

4474. You say it is 3<j. an ounce? — Yes. 
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£r- O'lhn- That would bo four ounces a week! — Three 

ounces a week would represeuc 9c7 
11 D^isoi. 447 6. That would be about what they would use in 

— the family ? — Yos, taking one family %vith another, 

f^p^pie. 4477. And bow much tea ? — In the part of Donegal 
that 1 know best there is about 5^ worth of tea c-on- 
suroed per year in tlie family. 

4478. But bow many pounds in weight; what is 
the price of tea in that district 1 — 2s. Ccf. per pound, 

4479. Is not that a very large price for teal Is it 
of very good quality 1 — It is fairly good quality ; it is 
sold in small quantities ; and I supiwse tie dealers bi 
that way reqiike to sell it at ratlier a large price. 

4480. Sexton.) It is parted with for eggs 
mostly, is it not 1 — Frequently. 

4481. And that makes a higher price, I should 
tlrink 1 — Yes. 

4482. {The O’Con&r Do7i.) Because it is to a certain 
extent bought on the ci-edit system ? — Yes. 

Faiiuresot 4483. With rogai-d to the yield of the potato crops, 
you have mentioned the very great falling off in iJie 
produce and value of these crops in different years, 
which you have estimated at 10,000,000?. I think, 
have you nofl — Yes, in one year, for all crops. 

4484. "With what did yon make tliat comparison ^ 
—I took the comparison fi-om Dr. Hancock's papers. 

4485. Yon say this is a filling off from the usiml 
yield ; but woidd it not apirear from your evidence 
that the usual yield is .as often bad as good ? — It 
was a falling off from the preceding year, 1 under-stand. 

4486. Because out of the twelve yeai-s you have 
mentioned you have given five or six that were bad ; 
thei-efore tire return which you call the usual yield 
must have been not a usual yield but a yield tif an 
exceptionally good year I — I said the crop in 1879 was 
10,000,000?. abort of its value in the preceding year. 
Those other years tlmt I mentioned us bad were 
specially bad for the potato crop, not necessarily so 
bad for the other cro)Js. 

4487. The words I thought your lordship used at 
the time were that it was short of the usual yield ; 
ajrd wlmt I wanfcerl to ascertain was what you rmder- 
stood to be tho usual yield. What was the usual yield 
of the potato crop when you made tliis corapai-ison 
between some yeai-s and otlrers ; do you make the com- 
parison between a particularly good year or a com- 
paiisoir between all the years, good and bad, on an 
average? — As I went on making my statements, I 
stated the gr-ormd of the compai-ison, I think. 

4488. It would not be fair, of course, to compare 
the yield of a bad year with that of a particulai-lygood 
year, and to say that tlie loss was l0,000,000l or 
anything else? — 17o, quite unfair. 

l^oWed- 4489. Is ci-eclit given more fieely now by the shop- 
peapS, keepers than it formerly was? I understood you to 
say that it was, and it is quite new to me if it is so ? 
— I think if you take the debts as the test, un- 
doubtedly ci-edit is move freely given now. 

4490. Do you think the people are more in debt 
now than they were in 1880, say, or 1881? — Yea, 
they are, tliei-e is more of an accumulated debt. 

4491. Accumulated since then, a hew debt since 
1880 ? — I was not actually iu contact with tho people 
in 1880 and 1881, but I know that the debts have 
nccumulaled, and are now such as I have described. 

4492. And yet shopkeepers are more willing now 
to give credit -^an they were ? — I do not think I have 
made any statement to tlie effect that they are more 
willing to give credit ; but undoubtedly the fact that 
'the tenants have got fixity of tenure and are surer of 
their holdings has been a reason for the giving of 
credit when otherwise it would not have been given. 

Work of 4493. Tbe operation of your Board is practically 
Dut^s” confined, is it not, to a small poition of the congested 
Board. districts ? — Yes. 

4494. There ai-e a great number of districts for 
which you have been able to do notlilng?— A large 
number ; and a great many electoral areas that are in a 
very poor condition are not scheduled under the Act. 



4495. But even of those that are scheduled thei-e Df. lyihr,- 
iire numbers that you have absolutely done nothing 1!!!!: 

at all for, are thei-e not 1 — That is so. n De-'.iS3i. 

4496. And I presume that is from want of fimd.s 1 work oi 
—Chiefly from want of funds. We were anxious to CKr®”®' 
do something for the very poorest districts while at Eoardi 
the same time keeping in view the importance of 
promoting those industries and schemes that promise 

lie.st for the permanent imjirovemeut of the districts 
as a whole. 

4497. Then I may take it that you do not consider 
that your Board has got a sufiicient amount of income ? 

— It has not for its work. 

4498. What additional income do you think it 
ought to have to bo able to properly cany out tlirough- 
out the whole district what you are endeavouring to 
do now in the restricted area? — Really I should not 
like to auswer a very important question of that sort 
without giviug it more time than I liave ever bestowed 
upon it. 

4499. Your Board have never considered the sul»- 
jeet ? — No. 

4500. (5iri)afic?Rar5our.) Tour lordship referred looidcaco 
to certain estimates of the receipts and expenditure 

of typical famUies in the congested districts upun 
which I wish to ask you a few questions. I under- 
staud that you would like, if it were possible to do so, 
to exempt these i>oor people iu the congested districts 
from tho taxation on tea and tobacco and, pei-baps, also 
from the taxation on whiskey 1 — Yes. 

4501. Loi-dWelbyflskerl you certain questions about 
the difficulties that would be experienced in o.vemptiag 
them from taxation. Iu the fii-at place the poverty 
of Irehmd, as we are all sorry to kuow, is not conliued 
to those districts. There are people just as poor out- 
side them, are thei-e not ? — Yes. 

4502. And they would have an equal claim to 
exemption, would they not ?— Yes. 

4503. And although the proportion of iwor people 
in England and Scotland is not so great as in 
Ireland, still thei-e are people who would have as 
good a claim to exemption from these duties in Eng- 
land and Scotland, arc there not ? For instance, we 
know that there is a great number of paupers in 
England and Scotlaird ; and as there are paupera 
there must be people on tbe verge of pauperism. 

Those people would havo os good a cl-.»Lm in proportion 
to their income as people in Ireland to exemption 
from duties on tea and tobacco, would they not ? — 

I take it that paupers do not pay duties of auy kind. 

4504. I am s^wakiiig of the people on the verge of 
pauperism in England and in Scotland ; they would 
have a claim to exemption, too, would they not ? — It 
is for those who have immediately to deal with tbe 
poor in England and Sootiaud to consider the question 
for them. I should gi-eatly rejoice at any benefit 
bestowed on them ; but the case immediately before 
me, and with which I am daily in contact, is that of 
•the i>oov in the congested districts in Ireland, who, 
form ihe gi-eat bulk of the population in those tlistricts, 
and where incomes ai-e so small that it does not seem 
that -they have resources capable, by auy fair standard, 
of bearing taxation. 

4505. I quite understand your argument, but you 
suggest, do you not, that it would be a good thing 
to exempt them from taxation if it were possible to do 
so 1 — ^Yes. 

4506. And I wish merely to bring out the difficul- 
ties in the way of adopting that remedy. I do not 
wish to aigue that it is not desirable to adopt some 
remedy ; but you would admit it is verj' desirable the 
remedy adopted should be a feasible remedy and a 
good remedy, would you not ? — Quite so. 

4507. And you willadmit, Ithink, thatif you exempt 
cei-tain people in Ireland from paying tea duty and 
tobacco xluty, there are a certain number of people in 
England — ^pei-haps not a very great number — who 
would have an equally good claim, and do possess an 
equally good claim at the present moment, to 
exemption ? — You assume t^t those people in 
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Dr. o^n- England have only tlie same means of earning a 
1I1_' livelihood. 

11 Dm. 1391. 4508. I :issume that they are in the same poaitior. 

inridecM ns regards income and as reganls comfoit? — It seems 
oftaxauon. there is n very givat and veiy imi>ortaut 

element to be weighed in sucli a case, ami that is the 
jHissibUityfor the family, supi>osingittobeiuduatrious, 
to earn iuconia 

4.’}09. Therefore you thiuh if it is ]> 0 !>siblb for the 
family to earn au incoiue tliey ought not to be exempt, 
do you 1 — 1 think when you are dealing witli lai^c 
populations it an im|>ortiuit element to take into 
cousidciutiou that these {leopie not merely do not 
earn incomes, Imt that they aljsoliitely cannot. 

4510. So long .as tliey remain in their present 
jHisition 1 —So long us tlii-ii' position is not mipioved. 

4511. So long ns they roinninin tlio country where 
they now live? — They need not be moved much in 
order to Imve tlunr iwaition improved. 

451-. But until tlierc is .sonic im]u-ovemeut, less or 
more, it in impossible, you think 1 — Ves, it Ls. 

4513. Assuming that the poorer ]>eo]>Ie in Ireland 
were exempted by the Legislature from the tobacco 
duty and from th<v tea duty, it would be necessary to 
exempt all the people in Ireland, would it not, from 
that duty 1 — Really I can offer no opinion of the 
least use in regard to the practical working out nf 
finance schemes. 

4514. I wish to point out to you that if a certain 
number of people were entitled to get tlieir tea and 
tobacco free of duty, there would be unlimited 
facilities for smuggling. Tliere would lie no reason 
why a man who was entitled to get it fi-ee of duty 
should not purchase it and sell it to u mun who was 
not entitled, would there 1 — It seems to me there is 
not much in that, because notwitlutanding sucli a 
possibility as tliat the ranking of illicit whiskey a-as 
quite common in Donegal, but tliere is no such thing 

4515. I think that is a differenc question. If 
cei’tahi jieojde were entitled to get whiskey free of 
duty, and certain othere had to pay duty, I think you 
would find there would be great facilities for 
smugglmg 1 — It is dilficult to say how those things 
can be worked out practically, but I believe it can be 
done. While the position remains as ib is it ha-s been 
found quite possible to get the population to give up 
illicit distillatiou. 

451C. Then it comes to this, that while you would 
like to see thess people e.xempt from taxation you are 
not prepared to state any pLm by which tliat exemption 
could be carried out in pnictice I — It comes to that ; 
but I must add that I do not consider it would be for 
uie to work out such a scheme. 

4517. I should like to call your attention to the 
case of the two poorest of the typical fami liR ff , The 
two poorest, I tliink, are No. 2 and No. 12. In No. 
2 the cash income is 9f. 16s. onlyl — Yea. 

4518, And the value of the produce consumed by 
the family is between 12^. and ITi — we may take it 
at 14L lOc. on an average? — Quite so. 

4619. That gives that family an income of 24Z. 6j.1 
— Yes. 

4620. Which of course is very small 1 — Yea. 

4621. That family does not Bpj)ear to consume 

much tobacco or tea, but I moke out that they pay 
about K in duty on tea and tobacco 1 ^Yea. 

4522. If that duty of H. was remitted, of course it 
would be a gain to tiiese people ; bat it would be only 
equivalent to raising their income to 26f. 6s., would it 
not. The present income is 24f. 6s., and if they were 
li. better off they would practically have an income 
•of 25Z. 6*. 1 — For those poor people li is a big sum, 

4523. I admit that when a person has that small 
income li is a good deall — Yes, and if you have 500 
such people in a parish the retention of 500i in the 
pariah rather than the removal of it from the district 
is a great advantage. 

4524. Of course I admit all that TIib exemption 
■would practically bring their income up, for the pur- 



poses of argument, to 6s., but they would be still Vr. on,-, 
very poor 1 — Yea. 

4525. .’Vnd you would not be content to see them hdw is^ 
remAin with that iiu-ome. Y’di would desire to sec 
the income mode still more, would you not? — ^Yes. oitautios 

4.52G. Up U) what limit do you think you would 
like to raise their inci>me : what would satisfy you, 
and at what income would you say that it was unneces- 
sary that more should l>e done at the public ex)«nse 1 — 

I do not think an estimate of that in the rough can be 
miule. IftliercsoHree8wliichmightpos.sibIybedeveloped 
in the congested districts were uniform throughout it 
might bn douc ; but in one place there is fisliing to be 
develope*!, iu another place there might be established 

II weaving iudustiy, and iu another place the 0 ]>euing of 
n fine stratum of granite is practicable, and so on. You 
have to take in couuoctimi the incoiuo and the class of 
expenditure of the familic.s. The class of e.xpenditura 
is entirely lUd'erent for tliesc different fuinilies. Some 
for instance have to get fisliing gear; otliere have to 
jiroride W. to enable them to go iium a remote part of 
Donegal or 3Iayo to the English or the Scotch liaiwests, 
and so on. 

4527. But taking that family which is stated to be 
a typical fauiily aud not an actual family, if their 
income is raised, at what figure would yon say 
they were fairly well oil ? Something very considerably 
more tliau the presetit figure, no doubt ) — Yes, quite. 

4528. How much? — It would depend on the 
number of )«ople in the family. 

4529. Wears taking typiral families with five or 
six people in them ) — If they had au income which 
would give pretty much the same to each jmrson as is 
expended, perhaps, on the poor in the workhouse, it 
would greatly improve their condition. 

4530. Say DOf. 1 — Tliiit would be a veiy material 
iinprovomeiit. 

4531. Then you think, if tliey had 501, in all pro- 
liability ex(ienditure at ibe public cost would not be 
iieco.asiiry any longer i — Yes. 

4532. You see that meiuis au Luorease over their 
present income of 26f. ? — Yes. 

4533. So tliat the remission of taxation to the extent 
of If. would only inijirove their position by w^th of 
the improvement which you desire to see? — No doubt; 
but remember that when people ai~e in a critical con- 
ditiim, it is often the last straw that bi'eoks the drudge's 
back. 

4334. Quite so ; but I am trying to bring out the 
fact that though the remission of this taxation might 
involve the loss of a gieat deal of the public revenue, 
it would not by any means raise the people to a satis- 
factory position 1 — hlo, if you look upon it as merely 
involving the effect u|»n au individusJ family ; but if 
you o-ssume that the duty levied upon those districts 
is 200,000f. a year, and the accumulation of that 
200,000f. is expended in the district, or even that it is 
expended year by year, I can only say that, in my 
opinion, these congested districts would soon cease to 
be a charge to any public department, 

4535. Do you mean if Uiis taxation were remitted t 
— I have said if the 200,0001 which the taxation 
represents wero expended in the locality. 

4636. In providing means for enabling the people 
to liolp tbemaelvea 1 — Yes. 

4537. But not if it was merely remitted to them 1 
— I have not considered how that would work out, 
bat I can see that the 200,000f. left in these districts 
•would mean an enormous improvement. 

4538. But it would not bring tbeir incomes up to 
what you would h'ke to see them? — No, not necessarily. 

4539. In fact, do you not think it would be &ix to 
say that it is not the taxation Uiat makes these people 
poor, bu( that these people being very poor, the 
slightest increase to their burdens falls heavily on 
them !— -That is true. I should, however, like to add 
the qualification that we ore dealing •with taxation 
now, and the fact that they are bearing taxation which 
seems to he beyond their power, in this connection 
at all events, seems a very remarkable grievance. 
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j}r. cfDon- 4540. I think yon said, in the abstract of your 
evidence, that the people were really umible to bear 
iiDei-'.iSSl. the local taxation, much less the Imperial taxation? — 
iscidMea That is 80 ; in fact, tlie work our Board is doing is an 
of tasaboa. evidence of it. Yon see, we ai-e forced to make roads 
that the Grand Juries have not made, for tlie develoj>- 
roeat of trade, and to enaijls people to manm-e their 
lands and to come to markets, because we deem such 
roads absolutely necessary. 

4541. Will you look at No. 8, “Estimate of 
Receipts .and Expenditure.” Tbe cesses and taxes there 
are 11a ; do you observe that 1 — Yea 

4542. The expenditure on tea is 51. is. t — Yes. 

4543. The expenditure on tobacco is 2/. 12s.; — Yes. 

4544. The expenditure on .suuff is Ih 19s. ? — Yes. 

4545. And the expenditure on whisky, <Jic., is 
21 , 8s. ?— Yes. 

4546. Making a total, I believe, of 12^. 3s. Of 
course these people are poor, and these are their little 
luxuries, but do you not think it is putting the case 
somewhat too strongly to say tlmt such a family 
cannot bear the local taxation when theh local taxation 
is only 11s. ; and the ex)>eu(litur6 on tea, tobacco, 
snuff, and whisky is 12/. 3s. 1 — I notice that the 
whisky bill is exceptionally high ; .and possibly, too, 
the tobacco bill is a little liigh ; but it may be, for in- 
Btanee, that tlieve was a marriage in that family, and 
on tlie occasion of it the supply of drink was unusual. 

4547. But I understood that these estimates of 
receipts and expenditure are typical ; that is to say, 
they aie the aveinge receipts and expenditure of a 
number of families for a number of yeare? — No doubt; 
but when any one goes to make inquby in any district 
in this eouutiy, or any othei-, the information he 
receives is largely coloui-ed by tlie &cts immediately 
preceding the collection of the information. 

4548. Yon did not make this estimate, did you? — 
No. 

4549. Now I wish to ask you a few questions uiwn 
Dis-jieM the very excellent work of the Congested Districts 

Boai'd. You have no doubt, aud I have not met 
anybody who Las any doubt, that that Boai-d is doing 
very good work so far as it goes ? — It is doing very 
excellent work. 

4550. Can you foresee a time when, owing to the 
improvement of the condition of the people in the 
congested distiicts, it would be possible to dissolve 
the Board and leave the people to theu* ow'n resources? 
— We have not at all anived at the stage when one 
could make such a calculation. The fact is, we have 
been only able to touch very lightly beyond tlie fringe 
of congestion : we have tried to do a good deal 
for the fisheries ; we have tried to promote industries 
and agriculture, and a little migration ; and in all our 
projects we have aimed at attaining something like a 
commercial status in the end. But when our opei-ations 
will so tell upon the distiicts as to leave them 
independent and self-suppoi-ting, it would be really 
difficult at this stage to say. 

4551. You are not within measurable distance of it 
at the present time ? — No. 

4562. I think I undei-stood you to say that you 
thought it would be impossible to raise these people to 
a satis&ctoTy condition so long as they remained where 
they are now ; and that you would like to see, at any 
rate, some of them transferred to the better districts 
in eveiy fair way, and aUotinents given them there ? — 
Quite so ; the development of the industries, fisheries 
and quarries, and so on, in the congested districts, 
would provjde for a certain part of tiie population ; 
but the great bulk of them cannot be permanently 
benefited, except by migration schemes. 

4653. And t imagine you hold the opinion that any 
form of assistance which would be mei'ely relief, 
enabling them to tide over temporary distrea, would 
not in long run be satisfactory ? — There is no one 

in Ireland interested in improving the people who 
would go in forany relief whatever of an eleemosynary 
bind, except when it is actually wanted to wax-d off 
starvation. 



4554. Suchrelief brings no permanent improvement, Dr. ODon- 
of course, and in other respects does not do good? — No. ^ 

4565. Aad what you would like to see would be a iiDec.i894. 
permanent improvement in the condition of the people, WorTot 
brought about by means which would give them oppor- 
tunities of improving their position by tlieir own mstriots 
exertions ? — Quite so. Board. 

Adjouraed for a short time. 



4556. (2fr. Sexto)i.) Tour lordship h.os done the Objector 

Commission tire favour to attend to-day, I understand, 
ciiiefly in order to give testimony of facts and 
grievances within your knowledge? — Yes. feienceto 

4557. Aud in addition to offer such suggestions 
as your experience, which is large, enables you to 
make towards improring the condition of the people? — 

Yes. 

4568. You have said emphatically tliat eleemosynary 
aid is not your aim, but ratJier such provision as law 
or administration can make for enabling the people 
to be solvent and self-supporting? — Quite so. 

4659. Your lordship’s own action in associating 
yourself with the Congested Districts Board, and in. 
labouring in their work ot practical improvement, 
shows what yon desire is not that the condition of 
the people should be improved by relief, but that they 
shoiUd be enabled to help tlienrsclves by .issistauce to 
which I uudei'staud you consider that the result of 
losses aud their condition gives them a special 
claim? — Yes. 

4560. In offering the Commission the assistance of 
your evidence, your lordship does not undertake the 
function whidx belongs to tliose who have the ex- 
perleuce and tire expert assistance of legislators to 
suggest the jrartieular form of the remedy to be 
ajrplied? — I could not undertake sucli a task. 

4561. There are these whose duty it is to under- 
take it ? — Yes ; those who are responsible for the 
government of Ireland, for the time being, seem to me 
to be under an obligation to look to such things. 

4562. I wish to remind your lordship of the 
inquiry which this Commission is directed to make. 

We are to inquire into the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland and their relative taxable 
capacity, and to report upon what principles of 
comparison and by the application of what specific 
stanchu-ds the relative capacity of Great Britain and 
Ireland to bear taxation may be most equitably 
determined, and what so far as can be ascertained is 
the true proportion under the principles and specific 
standards so determined between the taxable capacity 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Yoor lonlsLip 
perceives that under this i-eferenoe each country is 
treated as a unit separate front the other ? — Quite so. 

4563. And that so far as this Commission is con- 
cerned, under- this reference, Ireland may be treated as 
if she had a legislature now ? — Yes. 

4564. And that the legislators of the two countries 
were arrangiirg under one fiscal system the best 
method of determining the equitable taxation of each? 
—According to the capacity of each nation. 

4665. Aa a unit ?— Yes. 

4566. Some of the questions put to you to-day 
must I tlrink, in view of this reference have perplexed 
your'loi-dship?— Yes; to some extent the questiona 
seemed to turn on the condition of some individuals 
or oocamonally of small sections of the people rather 
than upon the condition of the people at large ; but at 
the qariift time I could scarcely in any way complain 
of sneh questions because I am especially identified 
•with one particular pare of the agricultural population 
which is in a very poor condition. I am a good deal 
in contact with agriculturists generally, but my 
special knowledge is of the congested districts. 

4567. It is true that your lordship has given 
evidence specially as lo the congested districts, 
because your personal experience has lain there, but I 
observe in the course of your evidence that you 
applied the weight of your testimony not simply to 
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I)r. ac^n- tli« congtsteil diau ictJi but to tluj i-ooiiinei-s tlivoujjliout 
Iresliiuil whose vuliuitinus aie iiDt over ilO ? — Yen j 
II Dll'. ISOJ. iuid I huve been rcbiileut in Doiiei;al, in ft town wliidi 
Obl#ci oi is itally on tlio inaiirin Wtween two veiw Jiflerent 
•ltun"*»n!l vouutnes — the coiigostetl districts iu the luoimtniiis of 
mcinini: Donegal, where tiie laud which is tilled is jifirhni« 

ffrtne/to" ii*® Ijoovest which is muter ciiltivatioti, aud 

^ot'om- East Donegiil which is highly tilled niul ia also 
■ occupied by a most iiuhiatrioiis population. 

45C8. But in this inqnuy when we refer to the 
condition of p.irticulnr classes of the jieople in 
particular localities we do it not so nnich to e.stublUh 
ft pnrticular ense na to offer the best illusti-ationa that 
can Imj found of tho contention that the country us a 
wliole is over tascil I — 1 quite understand that yonv 
object is to get a ftill conspecttis of the slate of 
Ireland in all the departments of Irish industrial life, 
iu Ollier to ascertain wluit tho real taxable capacity of 
the nation at large ia. 

45G9. Precisely, and wlien you ai-c asked whether 
some i>cople in England and Scotland may not be so 
[loor as to liave a cl iim for rcilnction or remission of 
taxation. ifpoTerty bcaclaim, docs not such a (question 
ajipcnr to your lonlship to involvo a misconcejition 
of the true nature of this inquiry ? — It does seem to 
imply that when we talk of the j>ooi-ness of cei-toin 
districts in Ireland we are talking o( a limited poverty 
that is found in coujuuction with very large and 
conuderable wealth, whercius speaking of the poor 
districts of Irelaud the facts nrn put forward and tho 
circumstances exiihiineil to show that the condition of 
these people is a very large and a veiy constuiit 
ingredient in the state of things iu Ireland. 

4570. And j»art of the general question of tlie over 
taxation of Irelaml 1 — Yes. 



•lo71. And siqijioso iu> the result of this Inquiry it 
were found that Irchmd is over-taxed, whetlier or not 
a wmedy was applied, would not the question of the 
relation of tax.ation licLwifn tho rich aud f>oor of Great 
Britain remain another and a different question! — It 
is an entirely iudeiiendent question and i daresay it is 
a question too whicli might be very profitably con- 
sidered for Irelantl by a locaJ legislature acting for 
the Irish jieople themselves. 

4572. Your lordship I think was put the point 
The question of the incidence of taxation as between 
the rich and the poor in either couutiy, eitlier country 
in this Inquiry being treated as a unit, is an alsolutoly 
distinct and different question fi-om the capacity of 
either country as a whole comjKired with the other! 
— It is. 

4373. And the introduction of the question can 

only tend I sliould submit to you to confusion ! No 

doiiht it has that teudency. 

4574. It has been suggested to yon ns a diffiailty 
that if some were exenipt'in Ireland all would Lave to 
be exempt. Does it occur to you os reasonable in an 
Inquiry to deteiinine whether Ireland rehitively to 
England is orei^taxed to iuti-oduce a question of that 
kind as a difficulty t — Of course I would not conceive 
that it is for a witness to point out the practical means 
by which an acknowledged wrong could bo righted. 
For one like me givu'.g evidence the proiinco seems 
to be to state and prove die wrong if it exists and 
leave to others tho redressing of it. 

4375. The evidence you have given is evidence of 
grievance and it docs not necessarily involve, as I 
understand, either the imposition of differential duties 
of necessity between England and Iieland or die total 
exemption of any one in Ireland ? — Quits so. 

457G. It does not of necessity involve it! By no 

means ; on luxuries. 

4577. The wisdom and the ingenuity of legislation 
may find other remedies 1 — Yea. 

4578. Let the gi-ievance, if it exists, be first esub> 
lished and let the remedy he found 1 — Quite so. 

4579. That in your judgment would be the 
sequence ! — That would be my opinion, and I hove 
stated already that I conceive for the Insh people, in 



such a matter nu Irish luithoidry would be the bo.st to ir. o- 
make such on ariuiigi.'Uieiit 

4580. Yon were usked with regard to these poor 
Jieople ill your part of xhe L'uuntry, whether taxutiun obiZu 
makes them poor or whether it is uot that they are itoor 
already. Dots thnt appear to you to touch the question 
before us as to whetJier or uot they are over bixcd. rea,f 
Is it a questiun for us as to whether the taxation 
makes them poor or whether being as they are, the 
taxation ujioii tliem as individuals of the Irisli com- 
munity Ls unduly heavy os comixired w ith the ftvenige 
taxation upon individuals in Great BiitiiLu 1 — The 
latter is undoubtedly tlie coiTeet ftS]>ect of the case. 

These people are jioor uml they are made iioorer by 
taxes, and the point at issue seem.s to be how fur it is 
wrong or right to impose taxes ujron them. 

4561. Again Sir David Biuliour directing your 
attention to Budget in the appendix, noted the fact 
thnt ]>eop1e with a cash inoouio of 9/. Ids. and home 
produce of from 12/. to 17/. jiaid a taxation of 1/., 

.and he asked you if the 1/. were remittetl would the 
family be much better off You rejiiied that you 
thought tliey would be somewhat better off, but if 
tiixatiou be excessive is it .an argument of any force 
to suggest that if tlie excessive taxation were remitted 
tho people w'ouhl not be much liutter off; is that a 
reason lor continuing taxation! — No, I conceive if 17. 
be due to me it should be given to me, even though it 
ia known I ana going to throw it away. 

4582. Quite so ; it is a question of equity, and not 
of the subsc-fjueut couditioa of the jiei-sou wronged 
when equity is done ! — Y'es. 

4583. Your utteution w.as also directed to Budget Foodu* 
8, and to die entry of whiskey on the cxpenditiu-e 

side ! — Yes. 

4584. Am I right in s.aying that this is the only 
Budget in which such an entry appcai-s 1 — It seems 
to be the only one. 

4585. And I understand your lonlship to say that 
in the part of the country with which you me sjiecially 
acquainted the Jieoule, especially tlie rural com- 
munity, ai'e total abstameis ! — They are total 
abstainers as a body. 

458G. Aud that the oppressiveness of taxation in 
that part of the countiy is not due in any material 
degree to indulgence in spirituous liquor ! — It falls on 
tea and tobacco. 

4587. Tho items of excisable and eustomahle 
Hiticles on tbe credit side of No. 8 were added up, but 
when we analysed them they do not appear im- 
moderate. The entry for tea is 6/. ts. (2a. a week), 
being less than a pound of tea a week for what may 
bo a laigo fauiily l--Yes. 

4588. The entry for tobacco is Is. a week — there 
may be two or three men in the house, may (hei'e 
not ! — There may be. 

4589. The entry for snuff is 9d. a week — ^there may 
be, as there often are, sevenal old people in the fiunily! 

— Yes. old womeinise snuff, and sometimes it happens 
that ia the family there are two or three generations 
of people living in the some house, aud for such a 
fiuiuly of cotu-se Uie consnmption of such articles 
would be unusually large, espeinaily of tea, tobacco, 
and snuff. 

4590. TJndea* those cii'cnmstances do theso items 
appear to you to call for any jmrticular comment 1 — 

No, I think these budgets, taken one with another, 
give a very good conspectus of the condidon of the 
people in the congested districts. 

4591. In official language tho excisable and 
customable articles are often spoken of and dealt 
with as luxuries, are they not ? — Yes. 

4593. I .wonld turn for a moment to your lord- 
ship's account of the dietary of the families of whose 
conditions you have knowledge. I understand it to 
be this — from tlio potato harvest up to the spring 
they live almost wholly upon potatoes, do they not ! 

— Yes. 
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r.'Doii- 4593. Except customablo articles the home prcKluce 
' is potatoes — The lioine produce is potatoes. 

iiDe-; 4594. They live \»pou potatoes sometimes with 
-oodof buttermilk i— Yes. 

ibepM?’*' 4595. And sometimes without it 1 — And some- 
times wifchoirtit. 

4596. When the jictotoes .arc exhausted they resort 
not CO oatmenl but to Indian meal, do they not ? — 
Indiivu meal comes in gr-adually superseding the 
potatoes at one meal in spring, and theu taking their 
place possibly at tlie three meals. I have stated, how- 
ever, that tea and a little breivd were common at two 
of the meals. 

4597. Is the oatmeal too dear to be used! — O.aten- 
meal is very seltlom bought by small Irish farmer's. 
When it is used it is generally a product of the soil, 
and iir these poorer districts it is much more conrnron 
to sell off the oats or use them iir another w.ay. In 
fact a mill to grind oats is nob at all a common thing 
to find irr the congested districts. There are sneh mills 
here attd there, but I know myself parishes in which 
not n single farmer gi'inds hia oats. 

459S. They are driven to resort, when the potato 
crop is out, to Indian meal, which, I believe, is con- 
sidered to be about the lowest form of human food, is 
it not 1 — Yes, they resort to Indian meal. 

4599. And in eating the Irulranmeal, as in eating 

the ^jotatoes, they ofterr cousunre it without milk, do 
they not'? — Yes. On these little patches the fodder 

for cattle is very deficient, aspeciallyin the winter, 
and in some years the fodder is so bare that the cattle 
are scarcely able to stajid in spring. 

4600. Has the scarcity of milk in that region had 
anything to do with the introduction of tea ? — 
Undoubtedly. Yon see it is very difficult even for 
the poor to consume potatoes and water, or IndLan 
stirabout and water, aud conset^uenily tea and bread 
accompany these mcivls as far as the people can pro- 
vide thorn. Latterly it often happens that when 
potatoes disappear from the morning meal, tea aud 
bread are the dietary if the [reople are comparatively 
well off. Now and then they may have a little butter, 
but it is not common aiuoug such families as you have 
returns of in those budgets. 

4601. A dietary of potatoes or of Indian meal, with 
or without milk, from year's end to yew’s end, must 
have a very depressing and stagnating effect upon the 
people, must it not? — Yes, alone it certainly would. 

4602. Then your experience is that they ai'C di'iven 
by she nature of this diet almost below the level of 
savage life — to have a drink of tea and to take a 
smoke? — Undoubtedly; if a person had a little meat 
for dinner he would not iiave at all the same craving 
for a drink of strong tea as he has. if he 1ms to take 
hia potatoes witliout any relish at all. 

4603. Your lordship stated that these poor occupiers 
do not have meat at any times except two or three 
times a year ? — That is quite the case, aud when they 
have fish it is salt fislq and it is not so much used as 
food as for a relish. 

4604. On the other hand, in Great Britain, I believe, 
there is no doubt that the mass of the populadon do 
habitually cat butcher's meat? — I am not familiar with 
the condition ofthepeople, but I have heard frequently 
from persons who have ti-avelled in America that the 
hard-working classes there have meat for every meal 
to which they sit down, and I suppose the same thing 
obtains to a large extent in England. I know, 
indeed, in Scotland, when oui' men go over there, their 
food is vastly improved beyond what it is in Ireland ; 
they have meat once or oftener dtjring the day. 

4605. And I understand your view to be that in 
the case of a man who diets liberally or sufficiently 
u])on beef, or bacon, or cheese, or other such products, 
while to him tobacco or tea may be really a luxury, to 
the creature •who is eking out life on potatoes without 
iiulk or Indian meal without milk they may almost 
become necessities ? — It seems to me that they Lave 
become for that class of people necessities — ^they need 



aometbing like a smoke or a di'iuk of tea to make Dr. O'Da’j- 
them foiget the bad meal .and to put them in the 
humour to work again. UDeii.iPW. 

4G0G. I t»im to some questions put to you by the Abiente®. 
O’CoDor Don. Your evidence as to absentees was 
this, 1 think : you said you thought the Imlk of the 
rental of Ircland was taken out of it? — Tliat is my 
opinion, at all events. 

4G07. The O’Conor Don in'^'ite<l you to sngg«t a 
cure ? — \'es. And might I say in connexion with 
that matter that if I wished to give an instance of what 
a i-esident landlord could do for the people I should 
not have taken the instance which was a little dis- 
cussed. In the instance I put forward I meant to 
show what could be done in the way of improving 
loiLse.s by jaeaus of prizes. The best instance I know 
of what a I'esideut proprietor could do is afforded 
by the late Earl of Leitrim in Donegal. Kis pre- 
decessor was really a tyrant, hut the late Lord Leitrim, 
who died a few years ago, lived laigely among his 
people and worked haitl for them. He established 
steam communication between his estate and Gl.osgow, 
breught his tenants into contact with the Glasgow 
market, encouraged them in every effort and evex-y 
public preject they took the least interest in, and gave 
a living lesson of what a man with a heart, residing 
njuong the people, could do. 

460.3. Some Irish landlords, like the O'Conor Don, 
do reside in Ireland. Taking your own county, wluvt 
is the practice of the landlords in Donegal? The 
Commission is now aware of the condition of the 
peo])]e there — what is the practice of the landlords in 
Donegal in the spending of tlieii' rental ? — None of 
the large landowners live in Donegal, and I am not 
aware that there is any considerable expenditure 
tending to the improvement of agi'iculture in the 
localities going on from their resources. 

4609. Do they come even for the shooting season, 

Of do they renttlieshooting?— Occasiomilly theycome 
for the shooting ; the shooting is good at Donegal, 
and it is sometimes let, tart sometimes the proprietor 
comes and lives in a shooting-box during the season. 

4610. Is any raaterial part of the rent from Doneg.d 
spent upon the improvement of the soil ? — No. 

4611. Then I take joar lortlsiiip’s view to be that 
if the landlords of Ireland, as a body, had practically 
accepted the obligations which are earned into effect 
by the landloi-ds of England and of tscocl'and, and bad 
lived for tlie most part of their lives in Ireland and 
spent the main ]iart of thoir veuta there, many of 
these people •would have been in a less acute condition 
of poverty ?— The condition of the population would 
have been difierent and the relation of Irish tenants 
to Irish landlords, I think, would be practically one 
of devotion. 

4613. l.)f course, if the bulk of a rental of say 
15,000, OOOi, a year — I think it can be scarcely less — 
had been spent in the country as it is in wealthy 
England and comparatively wealthy Scotland, the 
effect would have been that the people would be 
better housed, the soil would be improved, and made 
more productive, and the labour mai'ket would have 
been fuller?— Quite so. 

4C13. And all these influences would have acted 
to prevent this growth of extreme distress with which 
•we are now concerned? — That is cei'tainly the case. 

4614. Now, as to the cure your lordship is no 
doubt aware that the Legislatm-e of England though 
in some respects it has not shotvn any careful spirit 
■with r^rd to the affairs of Ireland h^, even in old 
times, engaged itself with the question of Irish absentee- 
ism, and has passed many Acts actually levying 
penalties and taxes on Irish landlords to compel them 
to live in this country 1 — I do not know much of the 
pirogress of such law. 

4616. But your lordship knows that if an Irish 
Legislature had existed, it would have been found 
no difficult matter to enforce ordinoty obligations 
ns to property npon absentees ?— The ordinary , 
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Dr. acoK- oTjligutious shotltl be enforced. Of coni'se for the 
^ existing generation of men some alloTvance is to be 
UDec.isw. made on tiie score that their incomes are veiy largely 
AtwentM- consumed by the payments on mortgages. That is 
one of the unfortunate results of absenteeism to a 
large extent in tiie past, but in any case it seems an 
obvious conclusion tliat those who derive large incomes 
from agricultural land should tiy and make the source 
of their emoluments a little bit reproductive. 

4616. The fact that a man’s ancestors have sunk, 
or lie himself has sunk, his propeity under a mort- 
gage would be no re.ason in your judgment why the 
balance of the wntal, small or large, should be witli- 
drawu from the country which produces it 1 — Certainly 
not, and nlthougli it makes, as I have said, .some 
diffei-ence as ragards tiie responsibility of individuals 
it makes absolutely no difference with i-egard to the 
result on Irish agriculture ; however the money goes 
out of the country, the country suffers. 

Enifirpc- 4617. The O'Conor Don, I think, with special 
^Idinjfs reference to some of your endeavouis on the Con- 
ventfon" f Districts Board to enlut^ small holding, asked 

you how you were going to prevent sub-division 1 — 
visioa Ygg_ 

4C1S. Your lordship is, no doubt, aware that with 
regard to judicial tenants and the tenants who have 
purchased under the various Purclme Acts effectual 
measures have been devised for that purpose 1 — I aui 
awai-e of that. 

4613. And that tenant who has pm-cliased under 
any of the Purchase Acts cannot sub-divide without 
the leave of tlie Land Commission 1 — And during the 
term of the aimuity. 

4620. That carries us on half a century ? — It does. 

4021. I think the statesmen of the twentieth 
century may be left to settle their own difficulties? — 
We have an abundant crop of them for the fag end of 
this century. 

4622. {The O’Conor Don.) But when yon say 
“ cannot ” — they are forbidden to do it ; but prac- 
tically cannot they do it? — Of course, they have to 
pay theii- annual instalments to the Land Commission, 
and very properly the Land Commission is the 
authority to pvoliibit any siiWivision. How far there 
are violations of the law I really do not know, but I 
am quite in aecortl ivitli the opinions of those who 
liold that there should be a strict supervision in such 
things, and really if there is subdivision, without the 
exercise of such supervision, it will not be the people 
who are to blame but the public authority that has 
neglected its duty. 

4623. Is there any supervision at present ? — I am 
in no way in concoct with the depaituieat which 
should supervise— I know there ought to be. 

4624. (ifr.Se.xton.) Eviction being the legal penalty 
of a breach of condition if a tenant-purchaser violate.^ 
that condition, as your lordship has clearly pointed 
out, the blame lies on tlie public autliority which fails 
to execute the law ? — The temptation to divide is some- 
times pretty strong for a man ; anybody may fancy 
his circomstances are sjiecial, and unless tlie law 
is strongly enforced there will be subdivision. 

4625. With regard to the statutory tenants, who 
are now 300,000 in number out of 480,000, it is a 
condition of lie statute that no tenant who haa 
acquired a shitutoiy term shall sublet or subdivide ? — 
Quite so. 

4626. He incurs the penalty of eviction if he does ? 
— Yes. 

4627. And that is an effectual remedy, is it? — Yea. 
The law provides for both cases, and it is apparently 
the duty of a public department to look after the 
observance of the law. 

4628. Has your lordship any doubt that the wisdom 
of the legislature if it has dealt sufficiently with tie 
case will deal with other oases ? — It seems to me a 
matter which only requii-es looking after; it is 
not so very difficult, 1 may say irom my own 
persomU experience that the tendency to subdivide has 



reiy much gone out ; but at the same time tberc is Dr. 
enough of it left to demand constant care from the 
public autliority. UDef.ijn, 

4629. (The O’Concr Don.) Do you think that Eni^ 
public opinion would suiiport an eviction in the case 
of subdivision? — It depends veiy largely on the andpi” 
locjiUty. of 5 ni?.“ 

4C30. (3fr Sexton.) And on the circumstances of tlivisios. 
the case ?— Yes ; on tlie circumstances of the locality 
and on the circumstances under which the eviction 
comes about. 

4631. (2'he 0’Co7tor Da)i.) But tliere are eases, I 
presume, in which jiublic opinion would not support 
the eviction of a family on account of subdivision ? — 

T take it that if the public authority is one in which 
public opinion reposes confidence, then anyone 
violating a statutory condition will not be pitied if he 
suffers the penally. 

4632. (Lord iVelby). Supposing a purchasing 
tenant makes a private agreement, it would be to 
liis interest that it should not be known — do you 
think it is a vet}* easy thing for a public authority 
sitting here to ascei-tain whether the rule against sub- 
division is cai-ried out? — Cure would be difficult, but 
prevention certainly is not. In fact, with the present 
police force aud the various officials there are, it should 
be rather easy. 

4633. I would rather put it to you from your lord- 
ship’s knowledge of the country — would the sub- 
division be a matter of notoriety, do you think? To 
me it would seem to be not altogether a difficult thing 
to make it a private ai'rangement, which would not be 
matter of notoriety ?— It seems to me supervision 
would be quite in accordance with the general feeling 
of the community. When once the people knew 
there wj^ care being taken about it, and that the 
defaultei-s would be prosecuted or suffer, I do not 
think there would be much danger of subdivision. 

463-i. (Jfr. Sexton). It is not asi abstract question, 
or one that dejjends entii-ely on foi-ecast. We have 
absolutely a goo<l many years’ experience of the 
working of the Purchase Acts, and there are several 
conditions, the violation of wluch entails eviction. 

Your lordship is, no doubt, aware that the Land 
Commission from year to year have had to proceed to 
eviction and sale of farms? — Yea. 

4635. And have done it? — And have done it. 

4636. And thei'e l’.a8 been no Jifficulty^ whatever? 

— I believe they cannot complain of loss in that way. 

4637. (The 0'Co7ior Do7i). Do you know if they 
have ever evicted for sub-division ? — I do not know 
much of the history of the matter. Perhaps if they 
have, not evicted for subdivision it would show that 
there has been very little of it. 

463S. (Mr. Sexto7i). Is there any reason to suppose 
that an eviction for subdivision in clear breach of an 
engagement would be much more difficult than an 
eviction for non-payment ? — I think the people would 
expect, in fact, the public authority to insist on the 
observance of the statutory conditions in these coses. 

4639. The O’Conor Don asked you some questions paaiwoi 
which appeared to be pointed in a critical spirit to your crops, 
lord-ship's estimate of the pressure on account of the 
failure of the potato crop in certain yeai-s. We have 

the advantage here of referring to official figiu’es. We 
have had the estimate of the Eegistiar General of 
Ireland, that the average yield in a fair year is three 
and a half tons per acre? — Yea. 

4640. Your lordship first mentioned the year 1879 ? 

—I did. 

4641. I find that the yield of the crop in that year 
was 1‘3 tons per acre? — Yes. 

4642. That would be about a third of the avei'age ? 

— Yes, a third of the usual yield. 

4643. And I think, if I remember rightly, a thkd 
was the proportion your lordship named in your 
evidence of the value of the crop in that yeai' ? — I 
recollect giving the diminished value of the potato crop 
in that year, and off the usual value almost two-thirds 
had come. 
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>■,- HIM- 4G4i. I t)iink you said it amounted to 3,000,OOOZ., 

* ill' fis against an average of 9,000,000/. 1 — 3,500,000/. as 
iiD«.’.iS9»- against an a\-erage of 9,000,000/. 

I- jjracc 4645. Tiie second year to which you referred was 
. "jsitioD. 1S32. In the two years between the j>erioda the yield 
was 3'6 tons per acre, in 1 SSI four tons per acre, and in 
18S2 the yield w.as 2-4 tons per acrel — Yes 

4646. Tlic next year to which you drew special 
attention was the year 1S90. I shall have to read the 
vield between 1882 and 1890 In 1883 it w.as 4 3 ; 
in 1884, 3'Sj in 1885, 4-5 ; in 1883, 3'3; in 1887,' 
4-5 ; in 1888, 2-1 ; in 1.889, 3-G ; and in the year to 
which your Lordship calletl attention 2-3, so that your 
Lordship has the satisfaction of knowing that tlie 
official records entirely confirm your evidence 1 — Tliat 
is so. 

4647. From some questions put to you by Lord 
AVelby, it might have been inferred that yonr Loi-d- 
sliip suggested that the income t.ax was too high 1 — I, 
of course, do not make such a suggestion. 

4G4S. Lord Welby put it to you that the imposition 
of income tax was justifiable on the ground of benefits 
conferi-ed upon the consumers. Your lordsJiip so far 
from objecting to the imposition of tlie income tax, in 
fact in the course of your evidence cited the income tax 
as the fairest tax, and as iifi'ordiug the best teat of 
relative capacity, did you not ? — I only regret that the 
income tax had not been made the vehicle of removing 
other taxes which fell ao he;ivily on consumers. 

4649. Your lordship would not be sorry to see a 
heavier income tax u^ion the landlords who draw the 
rent out of the lauds of Donegal, and only come there 
fertile grouse! — It would be more equitable that they 
should pay a pretty heavy part of the taxation. 

4650. irVe must look a little more closely at this 
question of income tax. Your lordship is perliapa 
aware that whilst only three-fifths of the taxation of 
Great Britain, that is 12s. in the pound, is dniwn 
from tlie iieoplc, and Ss. in the pound from property 
(at least it was so until this year) in Ireland, iGs. out 
of every 20s. comes out of tlie cousumer’s jiocket, and 
only 4s. out of those who hold the property of ,tlie 
country 1 — I have read that. 

4651. That establishes at once a very gi-eat differ- 
ence between the treatment of the inhabitants of 
Ireland and the inluibitauts of Great Britain, does it 
not 1 — It does. 

4652. Your lordship knows that before the impo- 
sition of the income tax the rate per head of taxation 
in Great Britain was considerably higher tlian it is 

, now! — Yes. 

4653. So that one of the effectsof the imp(»ition of 
the income tax, or at any rate one of the facts that luxs 
followed, has been a reduction of taxation per head on 
the inhabitants <3f Great Britain ? — Yes ; wliereas the 
per head taxation of Ireland has been increased. 

4664. Take Great Britain lii-st and let us look at 
the period since the Union. At the period of the 
Union the inhabitants of Great Britain paid 3/. 5s. 
per head, and now tliey are paying about 2/. 4s. 
Great Britain having been in the interim the most 
progressive country in the world, and the one that 
accumulated the most wealth. Ireland having been 
in the interim undoubtedly the least progressive and 
the pooi-est country, the taxation of 10s. a head at 
the time of the Union has now become 21. 2s. jier 
head ? — Yes. 

4655. So that the Englishman has got ’rid of a 
third of Ilia taxation since we became united, and we 
have had ours quadrupled ? — Yes. 

■4656. The beauties or benefits resulting from an 
income tax are not so clearly perceived by us, and we 
may be pardoned for not seeing them so clearly when 
we see that the inhabitant of a wealthy country has 
got rid of a quarter part of his taxation, and that in 
spite of the income tax our taxation has gone up i — 
Yes. 

j. . 4667. Of course the effect of the income tax has 

r been to remove the pressure of a certain part of the 
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taxation from the consumer to the owner of O'pon~ 
property?— That is so. _ 

4658. But what is the relevancy of urging It when iSM, 
we find that the consumer has still to pay anincreased incidence 
modicum of taxation? — It has no relevancy in that 
connection. 

4659. Then look at the relation of income tax to the 
beverages which are consumed resjiectively in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Your lordship w” no doubt 
aware that at the time of the imposition of the income 
tax the duties on beer and on spirits were much more 
nearly upon a level than they are .at the present 
time? — ^Yes, I am aware that since then the tax on 
whiskey has gone up very consuleiwbly. 

4660. But now the income tax having been im- 
posed for the good of tlie consumer, as we are told, 
and beer being the ordinary beverage of an English- 
man, an Englisliman can now go and give a shilling 
for beer and drink ten penuywortlr of it, paying two 
pence tax. If an Irishman has a shilling to spend and 
desires to s[>end it on his Ireverage (and no legislature 
has a right to dictate to him whether he shall or nofl, 
he gets two pennyryorih of spuit only and pays tea 
pence tax ? — That is so. 

4661. Does it apiwar to your lordship just or 
tolerable that the ordinary beverage of one of the two 
countries shordd be taxed to five sixths of its price, aud 
the other only one-sixth ? — To my mind the question 
of tempei-ance does not enter into the matter at all. I 
should greatly like to see the toraperanco aud total 
abstinence movement spread all through Ireland, but 
that is not a matter for legislation. People have a 
perfect right to consume in any country a drink that 
is not evil in itself within reasonable bounds, and the 
Iiiah people who do consume whiskey i-ather than 
beer, should not have their consumption of whiskey 
taxed more heavily than is the conmimption of beer^iu 
a neighbouring country where beer is the favourite 
drink. 

4062. The Legislature having to deal with two 
countries, the one a jmor country aird the other a 
rich one, has uo right to take advantage of the 
difference of habit and consumption in the two 
countries, in order to jwnalke the bevert^e of the- 
poorer people, and to leave the beverage of the rich 
one pai-tly free of duty ? — If one might discriminate, 
one would tliink it should be in the opposite direction. 

4663. Lord Welhy ])ut it to your lordship whether 
your meaning was that some i>eopIo in Irela-ad should 
he exempt from taxation. I uudex-stand yom- lordship 
to say that your evidence does not necessarily lead to 
any such conclusion. I wovild call your attention to 
the siatement made by tlie Treasury witness, Sir 
Edward Hamilton. In his memorandum laid before 
the Coiumission he said : — “ The estimates ” (these are 
the estimates occoi-ding to Mr. Leone Levi and Mi-. 

Giffen) “ unquestionably bring out in a very 

• “ striking manner the relatively small income which 
“ the average Irishman enjoys, as compared with the 
“ income enjoyed by the average inliabitaut of Greiit 
“ Britain ; but the taxable income is the income 
“ remaining after allowance for the minimum necessary 
“ to maintain a population upon a given standard of 
“ living.” Then he goes onto say A better test of 

“ the amount which the taxpayer can afford to pay 
" for having Government protection and education is 
“ the r^idue of income remaining after the bare 
“ necessaries of life have been met.” Now the 
question to which your lordship has directed yourself 
to-day is not whether some people in Irelmid ought to 
be exempt, but whether the people in Ireland gene- 
rally, and especially those of whom you have special 
knowledge, have, after meeting the bare necessities of 
life, to quote the language of Sir Edward Hamilton, 
any residue, or any siibst^tial residue, which may be 
mado the subject of taxation ? — They have -no such 
residue — they are going into debt. 

4664. The fact that the cash expenditure exceeded 
the cash receipt in several of these budgets was 
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Dr. ODon- ingeniously made an argument for doubting tLe 
accui-acy of tbe budget — ^is it any argument for doubt- 
liPee. 18M. ijjg tiie accuracy of the budget 1 — None whatever. 
Incidence 4665. Your lordship has testified that each family 
oTtaxition. lOZ. on the average 1 — In that poor 

district where the valuation is so small. 

4666. Therefore in cases where the cash receipt of 
the year is less than the cash expenditure, the 
explanation is that the family is in debt? — ^es. 
Tliere are three psu'ishes in Donegal— the two Eosses 
parishes and Gweedore— where I am sure the debts 
to shopkeepers alone amount to 30,000i. 

4667. I should like to ask your lordship when you 
say that the yield of the income tax is a good test of 
relative capacity, wlietlier in the case of Ireland tbe 
yield of the income tax, if taken as a measure of 
relative capacity, should not be adjusted so as to take 
out of it — first, the vents withdrawn from Ireland by 
absentees or English landlords who have land in 
Ireland (the tax upon which rents is included ns Irish 
tax') ; and secondly, the interest upon mortgages hehl 
in England; which interest is withdrawn from Ireland! 
— That seem obvious to my mind. 

4668. But if the yield of income tax was so adjusted 
as to leave a balance rejiresenting the part of the 
a.«sesstnent to income tax which is actually spent in 
Ireland, and if the yield transferred to Gi'eat Britain 
were added to the taxable capacity there, tlsen the 
yield of income tax in the two countries rifight be a 
fair test of tbe relative capacity to bear taxation 1 — 
So it would, because it should be a fair ta.x on 
income above the necessaries of life in each country. 

Pressnraof 4669. I imderetood your lordship to convey that 
0 D*inrtrtor jou think the condition of most of the people in this 
loiid. countiy, not alone in Donegal, but very much 
thtoughout the country, uiion tracts of mountain and 
boglaud, is largely re-sponsible for the repeated failui'e 
of tbe potato For the failui-e to such an extent as 
to throw a large portion of the population into a con- 
dition of general want. 

4670. I should be very glad to ascertain clearly 
from your lordship how, in your judgmeut, this strange 
spectacle of the emptiness of plains of good land and 
the congestion of population on mountain sides and 
\x)gs came about — was it simply the i.'Ki'dt of a belief 
on the pai-t of the landlords at a former time that they 
could use the lands more profitable for pasture? — 
That is decidedly my opinion. If one looks up the 
records of clearances, one will find that the clearances 
were generally on good land, and the people, if they 
remained in the country, had to congregate on the bad 
land. In a book published not long ago by tbe late 
A. 31. SuUiv.nn, called “ New Ireland,” thei-e is a de- 
scription of an event that occurred in the year 1848 
in tbe diocese of Meath. An eye-witness describes 
how he was present when 700 people were evicted and 
left on the i-oadside in one clay, and out of tlie 700 
people no head of a family, except one, owed a 
shilling of rent. In four years a fourth of those people 
were dead, and there was nothing for the rest but to 
emigrate penniless or to go into the workhouses ; and 
I must say, for myself, I consider that way of thinning 
the population of Ireland unnatural 'iu itself and 
in its consequences. It was unnatural, in tbe 
way in which it was done, to substitute bullocks 
for men of thrift; and it was unnatural in its 
consequences because nothing can be more unnatural, 
I conceive, than to fling families penniless on the quays 
of Liverpool and New York. I am sureevents of that 
kind tended largely to swell what is called agricultural 
crime in Ireland. Jlcmy a young fellow, pretty well 
reared, was simply maddened by the thought of his 
father and mother being thrown on the roadside, or 
perhaps his sisters driven into the purlieus of one of 
the big cities, and under the influence of that feeling 
did deeds that no one can justify. 

4671. Is it not the natural and reasonable use of a 
country to sustain its own people ? — It seems to me 



to be a miserable record for a great nation in contact Dr. aikr.. 
with a poorer one, after nearly one hundred years, to 
have its best land depopulated — its po])ulatiou not HDetissi. 
increased, and, besides, to have the record of so many Preset,, 
famines, one of them involving the destruction of 
nearly a million human lives. soils. 

4672. In the view of the strtesman, does your lord- 
ship think that the extirjiation of the people under 
such couditioiis is compensated for by what is called 
output — that is, hy summing up the number of bul- 
locks, sheep, and pigs, and dividing them over the 
dwindling population left, and calling it an average 
income! — If that were the tnie aspect of the case, and 
tbe destroying angel slew two-thirds of the pofnila- 
tion of Ireland, the remainder would be very well off 
indeed ; but there is another view of the case. It 
seems to me no doubt that, counting crops and herds, 
we have a laigev sum to put opposite each individual 
now — that is to say, tlie agricultural business in Ire- 
land is a bigger business than it was yeare ago ; but it 
does not at all follow that it is a more profitable busi- 
ness. Now the rent is very little less than what 
it was before, the taxes are not le^, but in nmny cases 
are going tip, and the price of labour in East Donegal 
has greatly increased, notwithstanding the employ- 
ment of machinery. Even on the big farms the 
tenants emjiioy very little power except a reaping 
machine and a threshing machine. Then it seems to 
me, also, that the price of produce has gone down so 
much, and ways of living, without being improved 
ways, have become so much more expensive, that we 
have not the agriculturist of Ireland in a better mone- 
tary condition, but in a much woree monetary con- 
dition than before, and I am perfectly sure, taking 
the agriculturists generally, the farmers are steeped 
in debt tlrroughout the whole country. 

4673. We know from official figures that the profits 
from stock have gone down enormously le^ than the 
profits from agriculture. Even if it were not so, 

6,000 gi-aziers and 50,000 herds could work Ireland 
comfortably for pasture ; but would that be a satis- 
factory condition for the country, even for tbe living? 

— No matter how much land a grazier has, he can 
manage it with a man and a couple of dogs ; but that 
employment of land gives nothing to tbe tailor or 
shoemaker or other artisans, and there is very little 
consumption of tea, not much of tobacco, and sooa ; so 
that, from any public standpoint, it would seem that 
to devastate a country of its human inliabicants in 
favour of cattle is an unnatural and improper use to 
put it to. 

4674. If such a set of circumstances had attacked suwut 
the British people your lordship has no doubt they 
would have found their way out of it other than by of will- 
expatiiation of themselves ?-^Tes, I do not tliinb chat 

such eveuts as have occurred in Ireland would have 
been allowed to go on had they occurred in Yorkshire 
or had they occurred in any part of France avithout au 
adequate redress being provided by tbe Government. 

4676. However, in the fifty yeaa‘.s since the famine 
it appears that the economic conditions which then 
templed the landlords to aubstitute cattle for people 
have been changed and modified by foreign com- 
petition, improvement in transit by opening to the 
whole world the markets of Great Britain, and that 
tracts of pasture land in many parts of Ireland are 
being thrown back on the hands of the landlord? 

— That is quite the case. I know there is a very laige 
tract of grazing land in the county Donegal, and by all 
accounts it is not at all paying at present. I know as 
a matter of fact in the Wess that these tiucts of land 
are being thrown back ; but that state of things will 
be a very long time in bringing about the transfer of 
tbe population from the congested areas to the grass 
land under proper conditions, unless there is some 
public authority in the country vested with the power 
to take these lands at a fair value and to divide them 
amongst a population that wOl be in a true sense an 
agricultural and a pastoral population. 
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Vr. CfDon- 4676. It would appear that even the conditions of 
political economy do not any longer devote tbe hinds 
11 DM.1S94. to pasture ? — In tliis country it would be very difficult 
saggesfed t thUikj even for the discredited science of political 
economy, to set up a justification for the existing 
^pu?nla- arrangement as to Irish land. 

4677. The present congestion of the people on these 
tracts of bog and mountain sides reclaimed from a 
state of nature by their hands, lays them open year 
after year to the failure of the crop upon which tliey 
chiefly depend, because of the poor nature of the land, 
I understand, and the boisterous climate in the west 
of Ireland. The veiy operation of law and selfishness 
which placed them on those lands renders them par- 
ticularly liable to tbe potato failure, I understand t 
— That is so. 

4678. Therefore if only for the purpese of relieving 
the community and the lienevoleut from repeated calls 
on charity, it would be desirable that these people 
should be transferred to land upon which they could 
live, would it notl — I tliink from the point of view of 
the public good it is the beginning and to a large 
extent the end of any process of improving this 
country. 

4670. And I understand your lord.ship to be of 
opinion that pastoi'al lands are now forthcoming and 
available provided that powers of purchase exist? 
— That is my opinion ; but I must not be taken as 
saying tliat those pasture lands could be obtained and 
transferi-ed at a reasonable price, and with reasonable 
facilities iu any large quantities unless a compulsory 
power of pui-ohase is vested iu some tribunal. 

4680. I underatand it is very difficult to procure 
any land in Ireland at a fair price unless you have 
powei-s of compulsory purchase 1 — And, considering 
the past use of this land, it is not an easy matter to 
restore it to the descendants of those who formerly 
occupied it. 

4681. If the compulsory powera to purchase lands 
for this great puiqwse were given there would be no 
practical difficulty in placing land under the Land 
Purchase Acts, or any similar Act bo be passed, at the 
disposal of an authority fur the piu'pose of distribu- 
tion 1 — No. Credit would be a necessary requirement, 
aud I do not see that there should be any difficulty 
about it. 

4682. Your view I take to be that these purchases 
of land should be made under such conditions as would 
not involve loss ; that the imrchasiug tenants should 
recoup the authority at least the amount spent upon 
the purchase? — That is my view, else it could never 
be carriefl out on a large, broad scale. The land 
could be bought, could be re-distiibuted, drained, 
fencetl, given back to the occupiers as tenants, and 
afterwards these tenants could be converted into 
tenant purchasers without, ajiparently, any loss to the 
department that effects the transfer, as is shown by 
the inst^ce of the Ffrench estate. 

lastance of 4683. I think it would be of value that I should 
in a few words ask your lordship to put before the 
Commission the financial aspect of the transaction 
relating to the Pfreneb estate. I have the figures. 

I understand that you bought tbe estate for 7,60W. ? — 
That is so. 

4684. And sold it for 9,4001. ?— Tliat is so. 

4685. That being sixteen years' pumhase of the 
rent ? — Yes, sixteen years’ puTChase of the rent. We 
bought under foui-teen yeara’ purchase and sold at 
sixteen, but we sold a very different article from what 
■wo bought. 

4686. Fou spent 474Z. on building and repairing 
houses, 678i. on roads and fences, and 2181. on drains ? 
— Will you allow me to say that those houses,’ of which 
you have plans attached to this report, were built at 
en Qxpenditui’e of 85f. each, and they are houses in 
•which practically anyone might ll've. The tenants 
there worked like men, did all tbe unskilled labour 
gratis and very willingly, as far as these houses go. 



4687. That estate was a very striking example of Cr, o'Don- 
this congestion, and also of the existence of land which 
might be 'used to relieve the congestion? As I under- 
stand, it was im estate of seventy-five tenants, witli an lastaoce oi 
average rental of 51 apiece, and one grazing tenant, 
who had 350 acres to himself I — That is so. 

4088. You took the grazing land?— We took the 
grazing land. 

4689. And distributed it among the others ? 

The glaring tenant had no particular rights on the 
hind. We made some equitable lUTangement with 
him to satisfy liiin, arid the grazing land we used in 
the ways that I have already described. Out of soma 
of it we carved new holdings altogether, oilier piirta 
we added to the neighbouring farms, aud the remainder 
we joined to holdings at a distance by means of an 
accommodation road. 

4690. And whilst fifty of these tenants before this 
transaction were under 51. valuation, and therefore 
under the level of solvency, as you take it, all of 
them, except eight, are now over 51. valnation, and of 
the eight, six are old people who cannot work a larger 
holding ! — That is so. In all cases of the kind there 
will be families exceptionally situated, and it is not 
nccesStary for them that an ordiuiiry provision in land 
should be made. I may s.ay that we found the people 
there most I'easonable and ready to co-operate in every 
way with the ojjemtions of the board. There were 
only two tenants who did not buy — one of them was 
absent in England or Scotland, and pi-actically not 
approachable ; the otlier is a tenant who cannot arrive 
at an arrangement ■with a son-in-law of his. It is a 
case lor which practically there is no remedy, because 
there seems to be some slight mental defect. 

4691. So that here, by the use of the public credit^ 
you bought an estate in the Incumbered Estates 
Coui't; you sold it u< a price to tlieoccupying tenants 
■which, even if you had made an expenditure of 1,0001. 
iu improving it, still left a considerable surplus 1 — 

Yes, it left us a surplus. 

4692. The Chairman desires that you should give 
the Commission the total expenditure and the total 
I'eceipts in these transactions ? — It appe.ars on page 10. 

The amoimt paid for the estate was 7,600f. ; building 
and repair of houses, 474i. ; roads, fences,, ikc., 

5281. 11s. 7d. ; drains, io,, 219i. 2s. 8A ; reduction 
of charges, <tc., 350Z. 3s. lOrf. ; legal expenses, 

490f. 2s. 4iZ. ; incidentals, 167?. Gs. Id. — total, 

9,829?. 6s. 7d. Then receipts — sale of seventy-five 
holdings, 9,260?. ; value of two holdings unsold, 140?. ; 
payments for occupancy of three tenant purchasei's, 

150 ?. ; arteai'.s of i-ent, 423?. 3s. 4c?. ; grazing and 
sale of hay, {lending sale to tenants, 232?. 2s. 7c?. ; 
incidentals, 2?. 17s. 6(?.— total, 10,210?. 3s. 5c?, 

4693. (Cltairinan.) What does that sum up on Ijoth 
sides? — Expenditure 9,829?. 6s. Id., receipts 10,210?. 

3s. 5c?. 

4694. (J/r. Sexto7i.) You have transformed these 
tenants from being a body of cottieiu liable to become 
paupers in a bad year into a body of substantial and 
self-supporting tenants? — Tenant purchasers, ■whose 
instalments after 49 yeai-s are at an end. 

4696. And whose instalments after the five years’ 
insui'ances have been paid •will be less for the large 
holdings they are to have in the futui'e than the smril 
holdings they had in the past? — ^That is so. 

4690. Is there any reason ■why by use of the public 
credit, especially with compulsory powers of purchase, 
such a beneficent transaction might not be multiplied 
in many parts of Ireland ? — I do not see any i-eoson in 
the world. This was our first experiment — we ■wero 
very anxious to make it a success, and I need uot say 
that every member of the board went into it with 
gi-eat heai-t. We had the sei-vices of an extremely 
competent representative in the district, Mr. Doran. 

4697. For some other parts of your work the pro- 
•vision of harboui-s, the provision of boats, the stimu- 
lation of domestic industry, the establishment of 
factories, and soforth, you would no doubt need con- 

2 A2 
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Dr. o'Dun- sidemblo funds ; but for this jiarticulnr work it 
— would appear that if llie adeqnato legal poM'ers were 
U Dec. 1891. grouted tlie credit of the State might be Sitfe! y ami 
InutanM" of suflicicnUy einployeil for the pnri>ci !(0 ? — Yes ; I bavc 
no doubt that these peojile are vcrj' goo^l for their iii- 
Btnlnieuts.iu fact there are luai-ka of iiiciident prosperity 
already about their holdings. 

4G9S. Do you thiuk the settlement of these Irish 
difficulties would Iw accelerated if the advice and 
opinions of men who know the country were more 
often taken by those who have the i'eai»ousibUity of 
the administration of legislation 1— This Irish board 
seems to be getting on pretty well with its work 
uow. 

4099. I am mther disposed to think from your 
lordship’s evidence that yon cheriiJi the opinion that 
in these difficulties in the administration of Ii-eland 
the old axiom applies, and if there I'D an eameat wiU 
it is not impossibla to find tl»e way 1 — I tliink so. 
I think these Iiisli difficulties are l»st solved by the 
practical skill of tlie Irish i>eo[)te. The natural custo- 
dians of aay nation’s prosjwri^ are her own sous. 

47 00. It is a foot perhaps wortli emphasising, that 
at a time when Ii-eland was undoubtedly move 
pi'OBperous than she is at present, under domestic 
legislation tlie taxation was from 3*. to 5«. per head, 
whilst now, under conditions deplorably different, the 
tiucutiou is two guineas for each inhabitant of the 
country? — Yes. 

laipr(.v<>- TTo?^.) You have said that the tendency 

rac'r of was to force the smidl farmer's on to the had laud away 
”'*■ from the good land, and that the remedy was to jiut 
them back upon tlic gootl land. Is there any good 
land in the neighbourhood of where they live or would 
you have to ti-ansport them nltostetlier to distances: — 
] t u'oiild add enormously to tlie difficulty if there were 
not good land in the neighbourliood. As a rule there 
ai-e suitable tracts at no great distance from the con- 
gested populations. 

4702. Gould you get these tracts without special 
law or without speciul legislation empowering you to 
oust the people who hold tliem at ijresent? — We can 
get them fitfully — but I think not for our operations 
in any liu-ge quantity, 'We got the Ffrench estate, I 
think we have got another estate, and so on. Of 
course, reallyin tie begiiming we were not anxious to 
begin operations on a large scale — we wanted to go 
surely and steadily at tiiis work, because the making 
of it A success is of the most enomous importance in 
doing anything for the congested districts. I do not 
think we could get laud in large quantities. That is 
my private opinion, but of course, I do not apeak for 
the Board in those cases at all. 

4703. The Ffrench estate has been, as yon have 
described it, a vei-y gieat success ?— It seems to be so. 

4704. Is not that success greatly owing to the 
energy aucl ability which your buanl h.is brought to 
bear ui>on that individual case, and which yon could 
hai'dly expect to be equally exercised when these 
operations are carried on on a vet}' huge scale 1 — For 
any work of such importance as this, constant work, 
constant exertion, and great pains ore necessary, ancl 
should not be disjiensedwith. 

4705. But could such hinds be found to any large 
extent 1 — L think so. 

4706. At all events to can-y such a work out as 
a general policy, not only for relieviug Donegal but 
all Ireland, you tLink it could not be done without 
special legislation ? — That is my present opiniou. 

4707. Thenumber of tenants on that estate I think 
you said originally was 75 ? — Yea.' 

4708. A ra there more or fewer now 1 —I think there 
are 77 now. 

4709. So that in reality you have as many as ever 
there were 1 - Yes ; we were able to hrfve three or 
four new holdings cut out of this grass land. 

4710. "Would it assist the operation of the improve- 
xuent at all if the English Agricultural Holdings Act 
was extended to Irehmd, do yon think ! — I do not 



know enough about the English Act to give you an Dr. ai. 
answer to that. ^ 

4711. It would be much better, would it not, than 
instituting a new local iKjanI ? — I have undmtood imprwj. 
that the parish councils in England have the {wwer ???' «> 
of compulsm-y purchuse of land, and something like 
pamllel powero would be of great assistance I am sure 

in these districts, 

4712. (-Sir David Barhour.) Your lordship said Fvoao; 
that the ]ieople in Donegal and the very jwir jieople 
generally use tea and toWcco because their other food 

is very inferior ? — Yes. 

4713. And esiieoially because they could not get 
milk ? — ^Yes. 

4714. IIa\T they a leas supply of milk now thau 
they had in former times 1 — I would not nudcitake to 
say that at all. 

4715. Do you tliink the supply of milk was pi'o- 
btihly always deficient? — Undoubtedly it was; audi 
will explain what I soid before wiien I add tiiat tlie 
use of tea in Ireland thirty or forty years ago was 
compai-atively small, but now has b^oiue pretty 
general. The juactiee grew u|) cf compensating for 
the Want of milk by the use of tea. Of com-se I do 
not know that it does add vei-ynnich to the well-being 
of the jjeople, but it is a cb.-inge in dietaiy — a costly 
clmnge — that 1ms come with the times, as other sucli 
clianges have come, and we have to take account of it. 

4716 {Chairman.) Does much milk go from the 
congested distiicts into the large towns ? — Not from 
farmers of this class. In tiie towns the inhabitants 
are supplied by pretty large fannere. Of course 
throughout the congested districts there ai-e such 
farmers. 

4717. Qfr. Martin.) In your replies to Sir David locidea t 
Barbour I took you to express an opinion that you 
considered in certain vei-y poor diabricta of Ireland tlie 
people should be exempt from the payment of any 
excise taxes. In view of the difficulty that he jiointod 

out in collecting or in making sucli differential 
taxation, would it commend itself to yon us equitable 
if a similai* amount were expended in these districts 
in repi'oductive works — were returned to the people 
OB it w-ere ? — It seems to me that it would be very 
equitable to estimate bow much these people paid in 
taxes beyond Uiefr taxable capacity, and to expend 
that sum. I cannot see a sufficient gi'ouud on which 
to continue taxmg these people, os they have not the 
taxable capacity. 

4718. But if it were returned to that paiiicular 
district in reproductive works, would not that com- 
mend itself to your lordship ? — Of course there is 
the difficulty that the individuals wlio are taxed may 
not benefit by such a return. 

4719. {Chairman.) Do the purchasing tenants on impnw 
the Ffrench estate, for instance, become freeholders, vrM?r p. 
or ai-e tliey still under obligations to Uie board 1 — In 

the first ]>!ace they are tenants to the board os land- 
lord. The boai'tl sells as landlord — they are the 
board’s tenants, and then they become tenant pui'- 
chasere with the obligation to pay instalments until the 
purchase money is paid up. 

4720. How long does it take on an average under 
the scheme befoi-e the purchaser becomes really a free- 
holder ? — Forty-nine yeoi's is the term. 

4721. And during that term are you satisfied with 
the relation of the tenant to his great landlord ? — 

During that period he is really out of our hands, 
except for the purpose of friendly intervention j he 
has to deal with the Land Commission for the luiy- 
ment of his instalment ■, we do not receive back the 
instalments, 

4722.,The operation is condneted by the lAnd 
Commission like any other purchase 1 — Yes, in 
r^rd to sale we occupy the position of an ordinary 
landlord. 

The witnesswithdrew. 
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srr. IT. r. 

0'BrUn.C.O. 

4703. (C/t««'nnrt»a) You were in tlie publicserrice; 
are you still 1 — No, I liave i-otii-ed undei* the age rule 
altogether from lie public soiwice. 

472-t. You were a Poor-law Inspector, were you 
not? — T WHS. 

4725. And you were Aasistaat-Commis.sioner under 
the Labour Commission 1 — Yes, I was Poor-law 
InsjKctor aiul IjOcaI Government Inspector for more 
thanthii-ty yea»a, and I was afterwards Vice-Chairman 
of the General Prisons Boat'd. Suice my retirement I 
acte<l in 1892 and 1893 os an Assistant Koyal Com- 
missioner on L>al>our. 

4726. You arc in a position, I understand, to give 
us infoi'unilion ns to tbe condition of the iwor in 

• Ireland for a great many years? — Yes, I have been 

personally familiar with it for a very large number of 
j'eors. 

I'.fldilhKi 4727. How would you detlue the condition of the 
^ ^ ^ 1845! — That is 

immediately boforc tbe famine! 

4728. Yes! — Nothing could liave been very much 
worse than it was then. The population was then 
over 8,000,000 — about 8,300,000 was, I think, the 
estimate made of it. There were 691,202 holdings in 
Irelaijd at tliat time, and of those neai'ly half, 
310,000, were holdings of between one and five acres 
in extent. There was besides these a very large num- 
ber under one acre; but in the census of 1841 tlie 
particubu'S of those were not given, so I do not know 
what it was. 

4729. What was the food at that time! — At tliat 
time the food, I may say, consisted almost entirely of 
potatoes. There were tliree dosses of the community 
that at that time may have been said to de{>end almost 
exclusively upon potatoes for their diet. There were 
a very small class of farmei's of from one to five acres, 
which comprised a very large number of very poor 
people, who may be said to have been dependant ui>on 
potatoes. Tlieu came tbe cottier class, bolding bouses 
on the farms of their employers with small patches of 
land attached to them, renging from a rood to an acre 
of land. Sometimes they had a rood, sometimes half 
an acre, and in cei'tain co-sea it came to an acre. For 
that they paid, geuej'ally speaking, not by money but 
by so many days' Labour, and these oa a rule were 
exacted at periods of the year when labour n-as of the 
most value to them, consequently their opportunities 
for supplementing theirincomeiuoUier 'wayswas very 
limited. Then l>elow that tliere was a third dass who 
did not come under the head of cottier's, but who were 
simply labourers, living where they could and how 
Uiey could, and who were dependent almost entirely 
u{X)n what was well known iu Ireland as tbe con- 
acre system ; they got patches of ground from some 
neighbouring farmer which was either manured by tbe 
farmer, or in some cases was taken nnmanured ; and, 
in both cases, they eitlrer paid for it in money or by 
labour, which was a very common fom of doing it 
Their resources were exceedingly limited — their em- 
plo}mient was very imcertain — and in certain parts of 
Ireland they were almost entirely dependent for the 
means of paying both for ihuir houses and tlie land on 
the sums they made by migrating during - certain 
seasons of the year to Scotland and England, and also 
to parts of Leinstei'. 

4730. Was that migration much la^r- at that time 
than it is now! — Very much larger, becanseat the 
present time the migration may be said to be confined 
to some of the western, counties— Mayo, Galway, 
Sligo, Roscommon, and Donegal are almost now the 
only counties which contribute to migration, whereas 

' in former times they came from further south 

4731. Waa the migration at that time, would you 
say, in the aggregate double what it is now! — I 



should cei-tainly say it was a great deal more than ' ~ 
double. ITie numbers xhat migrated at that time 
were very considerable, but I have no means ofgivui*' 
any absolute estimate of what they were. 

4732. What was the nature of the accommodation Bousw 
in their huts or bouses! — 3Iost wretched ; they were 

mud cabins, consisting sometimes of one, two, or 
three rooms, but mud cabins of one room were verv 
common, and tlie condition as to repair and in other 
resjKcts waa e.'cceedingly miserable. 

4733. And was the rent liigli 1 — Yes. 

4734 . What were tlieiv wages!— The wages would Wage*, 
range when they were iiaid in money (and they took 
prebably the same 'oasis in calculating when it m'o.s 

to be jiaiil by labour) in the south and west of Ireland, 
fi'om probably Gd. or 8d. to lOrf. per day ; but it bus 
been stated, and I believe truly, that iu tbe slack 
season of the year iieople in the west of Ireland were 
sometimes not at all umvilling to accept a lower scale, 
and there have been cases in the winter season where 
as low a rate ns 4rf. was paid. 

4735. Aud they eked out those very poor wages 
with what? — Tliey, genei'ally speaking, having :iu 
exclusively potato dietary, were able to feed a pig 
and fowls, and in tliat way they made some lensonable 
addition to theii' income, and in many parts they 
made a substantial sum, as I have said, by migration. 

4736. Then, as to clothing and bedding, what would 
you say 1 — The clothing and bedding were of tlie most 
miserable description. I can give you no higher 
autliority than this. You are, no doubt, aware that 
at tlie eud of 1843, before tbe famine, a celebrated Com- 
mission was appointed, known as the Devon Commis- 
sion. They made areiwrt, I think, a few months before 
the famine (in February, 1845), and if you will per- 
mit me I will read to you one or two passages in which 
tlicy describe tbe condition of the labourei's. They say 
— " 111 adverting to the different classes of occupiers in 
“ Irelimd, we notice with deep regret the state of the 
“cottiers andlabourere in most paits ofthe countryfrom 
“ the want of ceiiniu employment. It would be im- 
“ {lossible to describe adequately the privations which 
“tlicyand theirfamilieshabituaily and patiently endure. 

“ It will be seen in the evidence that in many districts 
“ tlieir only food is the poLito, their only beverage water, 

“ that their cabins are seldom a protection aitainstthe 
*’ weather, that a bed or a blanket is a rare luxury, and 
“ tiiattheir pig and maiiui'e heap constitutes their only 
“ proiierty. When we consider this state of things, 

“and the luge proportion of the population which 
■' comes under the designation of agricnltnral labourers, 

“ vre have to repeat that the patient eudurance they ex- 
“hibit is woi-tliy of the highest commendation, and 
“entitles them to the best considerationof Parliament.'* 

This report is dated Febmary, 1845. The firet 
appearance of the blight in Ireland took place late in 
the autumn of 1846, so that this was some months 
previous to it. 

4737. What WS3 the result of the commencement Fniiureor 
of the potato blight! — I may explain that the failure poimoci. 
of 1845 was a comparatively pai'tial one ; but it was 
nevertheless of very considerable extent, and of great 
severity. The early crop of that year had escaped en- 
tirely. That part of the crop was estimated to be 

about a sixth of tlie entire. Of the remainder the 
destruction was vei’y considerable, but nevertheless 
there was a very fair reserve left, so that the. pressure 
in the early part of 1846 from that failure was by no 
means what it came to some months afterwards. That 
was met at once by tlie establishment of relief com- 
mittees, where food was either sold at a reduced rate 
or was given gratnitoiisly where the circumstances 
justified it. In addition to that, public works were, 
to a certain extent, established in parts of the south 
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^r. \v. p. and west for the cmployuic'nt of the lalmuring poor. 

I am DOW speaking of tiie early moiiths of 1S4G. 

11 Dee. i£9t. 4738. lAter in 184C, :\nd in the following yeara 

FailuKoi 1847, 1848, and 1849, what was the movement, if I 
potatofs. ygg jjjjj expression, in respect to Iiiah distress 1 — 

In 184C the potato crop migiit be desciibed as a total 
failure ; from ore end of the country to the other the 
ciy was tho same. At the end of July it was des- 
cribed as being in blooming luxuriance, but only a 
little later it was blasted, and turoed black from one 
end of the country to the other. Then tlie calamity 
became of vastly gi-eater magnitude, and the relief 
measures that were odojited to meet it were also on n 
comniensiirately increa.sed scale of magnitude. 

4739. How was it in the follo\ving year, 18471 — 
The j>otato crop escaped remarkably well in 1847, and 
the other cro[>3 were pavticulnrly good ; but in 1846 
I may explain that the idea w.ts that the faiUive ot' 

1846 was merely a passing cloud, and iliey all cherisliecl 
the hope that it would jwss away, and they wouhl be 
ruwawled by an extra bountiful crop in the ensuing 
year ; consequently enormous exei-iions weie made in 
1846, and the uiiionnt of land sown was exceptiouully 
large. lu 1847, in consequence of the experience of 
the I'ailurea of tho 1843 and 1846 crops, the extent 
of land sown with potatoes did not amount to more 
than n sixUi of that of the pi'evious year, so that 
though the disMtevof 1847 was a veiy much modided 
one in every way, the relief it brought was very partial 
for the reason that people had not plated so 
largely. 

4740. In 1848 and 1849 wa.s a laiger acreage sown 
in potatoes ; was the produce larger!— In 1843 there 
was a considerable increase, and immediately after 
1846 the tendency wns to a further increase, but I 
do not know what the exact figures were. 

4741. Then we come to 1831 j what was the satte 
of things then?— In 1851 it may be Siiid that there 
was throughout the country genemlly a greatly 
improved state of things, but to that there were 

I very marked exceptions. I was Poor Law In- 

spector in the county Clare in the years 1849 and 
1830, and most unquestionably the famine came in 
those years tl>ere with more severe etf^ct, in the way 
of mortality and disease, than in any of the preceding 
years ; but, throughout the country generally, the 
year 1851 Aowed a decided tendency towards improve- 
ment, 

FcorLaw 4742. What in 1851 was the slate of things os 
to population?— I think in the middle of 1853 the 
population showeil a total lUminution of about 

2.000. 000, sjieaking from recollectiuu. Piobably the 
best indication of when the tide began to turn aud 
things impiD^ wl may l>e taken from a report I Tna>l.j 
sevenU yuirj ago lor the Committee on the Local 
Government and Taxation of Cities and Towns, in 
which thei-e is a table going back as far os 1848 showing 
the total out-door relief exiienditure, the daily number 
of persons in workhouses, and the number of persona 
in receipt of out-door relief. I see from that re- 
turn that in 1862 the expenditui-e, which in 1848 
on out-door relief had keen 728,449i, fell to 

491.7004., and the number of persons in the work- 
houses in the same time had diminished from 
128,295 to 106,000. 

4743. Then in 1852 there was a modified recovery, 
was there not]— There was then a distinct tendency 
to\var_da iwovery, but, as I stated just now, it 
pi'evailed in most parts of the country, but was not 
universal. 

4744. What was the p<fiioy of the Government as 
ntgards poor Uw during that term ]-- In what respect 
do you mean] 

4745. Generally, what were the changes which were 
made in tlie poor law administration !— In 1846 and 

1847 the relief of the poor was administered entirely 
through taoporary agencies ; there were relief com- 
misdoners appointed for the purpose, and the Boai-d 



of Works played an iuipoi-tant i>art in it ; and up to ifr. w. f 
Augu.st, 1847, the relief admluisteved was chiefly 
done tlirough these teuiporaiy agencies In 1847 tho »Dee,isa. 
original poor law only udiuitted of relief being afforded Pooru, 
in the workhouses, and it was only in the session of 

1847 that that WHS dmnged, aud i>ower given to afford ™ ^ 

out-door relief. 

4746. Was that a matter of great discussion and 
difiicul ty ] — I do uot think so. Sly i-ecollection is that 
considering wlmt had occurred in the country it nret 
with general aeceptauco, and it wa.s regarded on all 
sides as inevitable, that some such change in the law 
should be made ; and, as far as my ri'collectifjn will 
bear me back, I do not think in either House of 
Parliament, though there may have been some dis- 
cussiou about the able-bodied people, it wim objected 
to. There was one change matte in the Bill in passing 
through the House of Coiumons which prohibited any- 
body hoUliirg more than a quarter of an acre of gi'otind 
getting relief, but excepting as to such details as that, 

I do uot tliink there was any modification made in it. 

4747. (?’/« O'Canor Don). Getting out-door relief 
you mean] — At first tlie provision was as to getting 

any relief; but tliey were afterwards — in 1862 

allowed to be relieved in the workhouses. 

4748. (CAutmon). Will you tell ns what main 
changes of jiolicy took place Itetween 1851 and 1871 ] 

— After the famine time the whole cx^rcndituie becstme 
a local one. TTp to that time it had been largely 
defrayed by the executive government, but from that 
time it becanro a charge on the local rates, and was 
administered by the local bodies. 

4749. Was there any change made as to the area 
upon which the expense fell 1— Yea, at the time of the 
fiiiniiie the univerad cry was that the size of tire 
divisions operated to prevent the landlords and others 
inteiuBtcd in projrerty from giving work to tire people 
depending upon them. They said '‘it is no use our 
“ employing our people, because we are in partnership 
" with others who will not do it, and we shall have to 
“pay all the same.” In consequence of that a very 
strong agitatiorr was got up, and tho demand at 
that time was, for individualising r-esponaibility. 
Accordingly tlie Government of the chry appointed 
three boundary connniaaioners. It was also stated 
that the ixror law unions were too lar-ge which oper- 
rted to prevent guardians attending from a distance, 
and that the details of business were so great that 
the boards could not discharge their duties sufficiently, 
and it was asked both tlrat the divisiona should be 
made smaller and the unians increased in number. 

A commission was appointed, conaisting of Sir Thomas 
Liircom, who was afterwards Under Secretary for 
Ireland, a Boyol Engineer Officer, and Mr. 0. S. 
Orawforf, Poor Law Inspector. They commenced 
them inquiries in 1848, but it was rnly in 1850 that 
their report was acted upon, and in 1850 the number 
of poor law unions was raised from 131 to 163, and 
tJie nximber of oleotoral divisions was cbamxed from 
2,049 to 8.438. 

4750. Going back to 1848 may I aak you to state 
the changes in the administration. I thought you 
aaid there were no gi-eat changes. Making that the 
starting point, will yon give us what great changes in 
tho administration took place between 1848 and the 
time of the appointment of the committee of 1871 ] — 

Of course tliere was the outdoor relief administi-ation, 
which was thrown entirely upon the poor law at ie 
end of 1847. In 1847 it continued very heavy, but 
the numbers afterwards in the usual course declined 
both in the outdoor relief aud subsequently iji. die 
workhouses. 

4761. It was these changes in administration of the 
poor law that I was asking you about. What 
change* took place after that and np to 1871 1—1 do 
not know that there were any particular changes j 
there were various changes made from time to time 
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3 fr TT, P. in points of detail in the law, and ^ving additional 
gjri/B.cJ. powers for doing vaiions things. I do not think the 
u 0 efi.i 8 W. main piinciples of the law as theywere adopted in 
Pooriaw 1847 underwent anv great change ; but undov this 
adminis- ^gw rating of electoral divisions, after the famine 
the number of cottier tenements diminished enor- 
mously — by nearly one-half, I think — and the result 
was tliat a very large number of those who had been 
previously resideut in rural districts became resident 
iu the towns. The effect of that was that the town 
3-ates became very heavy— oppressively so, and a veiy 
prolonged agitation followed that. Thu town people 
naturally complained, and said it was entirely owing 
to the clearing out of the people of the country, who, 
after they had been a certain time in the towns, 
became chargeable upon them. They eomplaincdvery 
loudly, aud in consequence of their agitation a Union 
Rating Committee, as it was called, was appointed. 
I think the evidence was taken in one session, and 
the report made the followmg session. Tlrey took a 
very large body of evidence. The committee con- 
sisted of seven Irish members on each side — those 
who were advocates of and those who were opposed to 
union rating, with one English member on each side, 
and the chairman was the Chief Secretary of the day, 
Loixl Hartington. They went very elaborately into 
tbo whole thing ; but, as well as I recollect, Lord 
Hartuigton liad ihe deciding voice in the matter, and 
the others were equally dir-ided. Union rating had 
been adopted in England in IdGo, and tiiey recom- 
mended that it should be adopted in Ireland. 
iDsinify in 4752. Was it adopte l? — in the year 1876 there was 
WTi a modification of it adopted ; they also made a provi- 
sion about blind and deaf and dumb, and classes like 
that ; hut tie principle of electoral division rating has 
lieen maintained intact up to the present day. 

4753. In 1S71 your attention was specisdly called, 
was it not, to the condition of the labourers ? — Yes j 
the session of 1871 was the session when Mr. Glad- 
stone brought in his first Land Bill, and it was in 
connection with that that the s'jveral poor law inspec- 
tors were instructed to report on the condition of the 
agricultural labourers, which we accordingly did. 

4754. What became of those inquiries 1 — I do not 
exactly know ; there was some provision in the 
Land Act with reference to la'>ourei-s’ houses, but my 
recollection is that it proved inoperative ; the ma- 
chinery provided did not work, and it led to no result. 

4755. Then coming down to quite recent times, 
what was done about the condition of the labourers? 
— The gi’eat complaint on the part of the labourers 
for years was the wretched condition of their house 
accommodation and the want of any land on which 
they could grow crops. They complained that for 
a great part of the year they could get no employ- 
ment, aud having no potato crop and no other re- 
soarees, they were left in a state of the direst misery, 
and their houses were of the most wretched desorip- 
tiou. That topic was dealt with very fully, as may 
be fotmd on. reference to llie reports of the poor law 
insftectora at tho time. My own report on the con- 
dition of the houses was, at that time, as strong 'as I 
could ■make it. Thera was nothing done at that time 
at all, except, as I say, that there was some pro-vision, 
as to which I am not very clear, in the Land Act 
about labourers’ houses, but nothing notable was done 
for the labourers until 1883 ; between 1883 and 
1891 there were a series of Acts passed which enabled 
the Boards of Guardians to provide houses for the 
labourers, with half a statute acre attached to them, 
and in some parts of Ireland, in Leinster and Munster, 
those provisions have been very largely availed of, 
but not in either of the other provinces to any great ex- 
tent— in Oonnaught very Hide, and in Ulster very little. 

4756. What would you say now is the condition of 
• oi laixHff- the labouring class compared with what it used to 
I “sviaiMe. be thirty years ago?~I Jiave no doubt whatever that 

the condition of tiie labourers is substantially and in 
many directions improved, as compared with ten or 



fifteen years ago ; as compared with the limo when I Jfr. ir. p. 
wrote my report on the labourers in 1871, the condi- 
tion of the labourers has undergone a very marked and UDeo.isSt 
substantial improvement. Pr«s^ 

4757. Are wages higher? — Wages are higher, and, or^tSur- 
what is probably of more importaaee, employment is ing class**, 
move constant, owing to the great emigration which 

hfis taken place amongst the class of able-bodied men. 

4758. Is their food and clothing cheaper? — Their 
food is cheaper than it w;is fifteen yeara ago, and their 
hou.se accommodation, in the two provinceslmentioncd, 
at all events, has undergone considerable improvement; 
and can-ying with them, as they do, those plots of 
ground, they are enablecl to keep pigs and fowls to 
provide them with food during the months they can 
get no employment. 

4759. Then you say the condition of the 
labourer class is much better now tlian it was a few 
years ago? — I have no hesitation whatever in saying 
80 , as far as my own experience is concerned, and so I 
have stated in my report to the Lalmur Commiasioners. 

4760. Now, taking the other classes concerned in 
agriculture, especially in small villages, has their con- 
tUtion improved as much as the lalisurers’ condition? 

— Labourers in the towns are not all in as good a 
condition as the labourers in the country. A great 
many of the towu laboiu-ers, I may explain, are of that 
class of what are called loafere, who do not care to got 
Rystematic employment, and prefer living from hand to 
mouth by getting casual Jobs at high rates ; hut there 
are in all towns a considerable number of men who 
&re industrious, steady, and anxious to get employ- 
ment, and they fee), where their work is not constant, 
greatly the wont of havuig allotments or gardens. 

4761. Then as to the class above them, who are not Oihsr 
called labourera, the small farmers, and those even 
above them, the lower class of employers — has their 
condition improved? — ^As regardsthefarmers generally, 

it may be said that after the effects of the famine 
passed away tJiey had a long series of years of decided 
prosperity ; they had high prices for butter and agri- 
cultural produce of every kind, and the farmers did 
extremely well. During that time a change took 
jilace generally, I think, in the style of living of the 
farmers, and when recently the times got bad, I 
do not think that scale of living correspondingly 
altered. When I was out on the Labour Commission, 

I took esiiecial pains at every union I viated to 
ascertain facts from those I knew to be good, reliable 
authorities, and the result of my inquiries was this, 
simply ; — ’That the veiy large farmers were Mrly well 
able to bear the reverses that bad come niwn thorn ; that 
as regards the others, about twenty-five per cent, 
might be said to be fairly safe and solvent, but that as 
regards three-fourths of them, they were more or* less 
in dehtto the shopkeepers and others. It was further 
explained to me that even though many of those had 
deposits at the bank, that was not a proof that they 
were not in debt and difficulties, because they appeared 
to have, as far as I could gather, au almost supersti- 
tious dislike to part with their deposit receipts, and 
also possibly the showing of the receipt enabled them 
to get credit in various ways ; but the result of my. 
inquiries as regards the majority both of the small 
and middle class farmers now, in consequence of the 
great fall that has taken place in prices, the advance 
in wages and increase in local taxation, is that their 
condition is worse than it was ten or fifteen years ago. 

4762. Is there any connection, in your mind, 
between the improvement in the condition of the 
labourers and the non-improvement in the condition of 
those to whom you have just referred ? — The addition 
of wages to the labourers, which has so much improved 
their condition, has detracted from the resources of 
those who employ them ; and again, Ihe iabourei’s who 
have been assisted by getting these valuable houses 
and plots of grovind, have got them at a very substan- 
tial cost to the ratepayers of the districts in which they 
reside. 
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.ifr. tr./-. 4703. How has the local taxation in Ireland stoo<l, 

UBr^c-n. taking thirty years ago and ten yeai-s ago ?-The 
iiDec.iS9l. Ictfal taxation in’ 186(5 was 2,538,280/. 

Loe^x- 4764. (J/>\ Sexton.) Does that include eren-thing 

rates and every thiugl — All the local taxation. 

Grants are deducted from that ; that is the amount 
which had to be paid. 

4705. (Chairmnn.) N^ow take twenty years later 
13g4?_Lln 1884 it had come to 3,788,940/. 

4766. n>at is an increa-se of nearly 50 jwr cent.— 
Tes. 

4767. Then will you take from 1884 to the present 

time 1 It has fluctuated, hut lost yeai- it got up to 

3,017,504/., that is about 170,000/. under the atnonnt 
for 1884 ; but I found that that was caused hy the 
circumstance that in 1893 a grant of 248,007/. wa.s 
received under the provisions of the Probate Duty 
Act of 1888. 

4768. Do I take it from you that the increase in 
local taxation indicates any falling olf in the well- 
being of those who pay it, or otherwise! — I consider 
that any increase of taxation means n diminution of 
their resources, and so far it goes to explain the fact 
ecneiully represented to me that their condition now 
is not at all so satisfactory as it was fifteen years 
ago ; but thnt is only one element in tlie considera- 
tion. 

4769. It is, in your opinion, one element! — De- 
cidedly. 

4770. Has there been any change in the valuation ! 
— The Irish valuation has never heen revised j there 
was the original tenement valuation under the Act of 
1852 that extended its 0 {)erations from 1853 to 1866, 
the northern parts being those that were last valued, 
and the southern and western earlier. In thnt Act 
there was a provision that there might be a ^c•^•ision 
at the end of fourteen yeais, hut there never has heen 
any revision, and the only change fi'om that time to 
this Las been the adding o£ new proj«rty and remov- 
ing other property. 

CmjBMi n[ 4771. Is there anything which indicates to you the 
foTmi'ni' cause of the diminishing s-esourcea of the fanning 
class! — ^Tes ; in my inquiries under the Labour Act 
everywhere they told me the land wm starved, that 
it wanted lime, draining, anti fencing, and a great 
many other tldny ; but they said : " As we stand at 
" presftnt, even if it could be shown to us as clear ns 
‘ ‘ daylight that it would be to oiir advantage, we have 
“ not the means, and labour is so high at the present 

time that it is out of onr power to do it ; and as 
another indication of that, I found a general tendency 
to diminish the extent of tillage, the explanation being 
this — “ We cannot aflord to pay for labour, and we are 
‘•obliged to diniiniah our tillage"; and tillage has 
consequently in many of the dikaicts been consdder- 
ablj on the decline. 

4772. That then indicates to you a worse condition 
of the farming classes, does it ?— Y&s. 

4773. Does that re-act on the labouring class, do 
bitwan..!-,. you thint! — Certainly, in this way: the drst com- 
plaint of the luboui’ers •u'as about their houses. In 
i^hosc unions where that has been remedied, the 
complaint now is that they have not constant 
employment. Sometimes they tell yon (no doubt 
they very often exagg^te) that they are seven and 
eight months s year without employment ; but from 
the very beat sources of information, as land agents, 
who had no interest in misrepresenting the state of 
things to me, 1 learnt that for four months of the year 
the condition of the lahonrera was a very hard one, 
that there was little or no employment going on, 
aud unless they hod plots of ground or something of 
the sort their situation was a bod one. In some 
unions the tillage has been enormously reduced, in 
fact it is all givizing, and they told me the labourers 
were certainly, as To the majorify of them, for four 
months of the year withont much omployment, but 
where hoirses have been granted to them on an 



exceDtionallv lil»eral scale, they have that resource to 3tr. w, ; 
Ml back upon. 

4774. May I sura up your evidence up to this 
point in th«c words that,’ in your opinion, for the IfftetoB 
lust tliirty years, the condition of the labouring class 

has been steadilv improving, but that that improve- 
ment b cbecke<l now, and that they are not improving, 
and thnt on the other hand the condition of the 
farming class has not impjoved, but is now going 
backwards ! — Decidedly. 

4775. I tiike it that that is tbo sum and 8iib.stanca 
of •what yon liave said ?— Exactly ; I think the 
labourers’ condition is stationary at present, except 
in one direction, namely, that there is a tendency 
going on to improve their house accommodation. 

I think that ha.s become a matter of great interest 
I hope from the laboiu-s of the Labour Commission to 
some extent, but at all events the fact is that there 
has been increasoil actmty observed of late in pi-ovi J- 
ing better houses for th.cra, aud so far there is a 
material improvement in their condition. As regards 
the eflect of providing house accommodation fjr the 
labcmrere by the rate-paying classes, I am not quite 
sure whether the Couimissiou are aware that though 
rents are paid by tho lahourere, they fall very gi-eatly 
indeed below tho amount that those cottages cost the 
ratepayers, and therefore in every union where a 
cottage is provided it substantially amounts to a loss 
to the ratepayers of about 5L a yeai-. 

4776. I suppose yon oi'e aware that that is the case 
iu England and Scotland as well, imd that is 
univeifiill — No doubt; but that is an additional 
charge ou the ratepiyera. Tlie labourers have l»en 
improved by it, hut ao far ns it goes it operates 
against the farracra as mtepayer.s. 

4777. (The O'Conor Don). You have stated that vrnjp. 
the reto of wages has very much iuci'eascd ! — Within 

tlie last ten or flfteen years. 

4778. Do you tliink thnt that increase lias been a 
pi-ogi-essive one 1 — 1 think that for some yeai-8 past 
there has been no change ; hut us compiu-ed wicli some 
ien or flfteen years ago, there has been a decided 
increase. 

4779. Was there any decided increase ten or fifteen 

yeai^B ago as compared with the price of labour before 
the famine! — Certainly. In point of fact, before the 

famine you know as well u I do that in the west aud 
south of Ireland there really was very little money 
changing hands, for they generelly paid their rent by 
BO many days' laljour ; and where they were paid in 
money in the 'west of Ireland, 6t/. and 8ci were the 
common rates, ranging in some better places to lOd. ; 
hut I have heard of cases in the West of Ireland 
where in winter tlie rete went ns low as 4d. 

4780. What do you c-iiisider to be tho average rate 
of wages for the i^icultux-allabourer now! — Lntourers 
must be divided, in considering theii- position, under 
two beads, the large class of fai'mers and the gentry 
pay their labotu'ere exclusively in money ; the middle 
class of farmers almost as a rule, or in the gi-eat 
majority of eases, give the labourer his diet, and give 
him money •wages in udditian to that. Tn soma of the 
districts the diet now exacted is an excee<Ung1y good and 
expensiveone, costing, I should think, to thefarmerwho 
employe the men, a great deal moi-e than the difference 
between the wages he gives aud the current rate 
where they give no diet, Still the farmer, for various 
reasons, prefers haring the labourer to diet. Where 
the labourer gets no met the scale of wages may he 
said to range from 8s. to 12«. ; 12s. would probably be 
the amount in the neighbourhood of large towns, hut 
9«. and 10s. I think may be taken as the nsual rates 
thatprevoil. Ithink., speakiuggenerally.fromds.tolOs. 
may be the amount. With the diet, they may be said 
to ruige from 4s. to T<., hut 5a mid 6s. are the most 
usual rates. In the county of Wexford, which is an 
exceptionally prosperous district, they almost entirely 
diet the labourers, and their money payment is 
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exceedingly low— 4s. find 4s 6c?. a week, but the 
diet given, is exceedingly liberal. 

4781. How long should you say it is since the 
wages ranged from 9s. to 10s. a week! — I do not 
tliink there has been any change probably for ten years. 

4782. No pj-actical change for the last ten yearal — 
I think not. 

4783. You say you found the farmere have abstoaned 
from draining and improving their lauds to a gi'eat 
extent on account of the great expense of labour 1 — 
So they told me themselvc-s. 

4784. And yet that tho labourers were idle for four 
months and sometimes six months of the year 1 — They 
allege that, but on the best luitlioritiesi could consult 
I have no doubt in my mind that for four months of 
the year a very large pi-oportion of them have hard 
times. Of course wliere there was a I'eally good 
worker or good man lie could calculate on pretty 
uniform employment throughout the yerr ; but as to 
those who did not come under that category, their 
employment for four months in the year was very 
precarious. There are some districts in Ireland it 
was represented to me in whicli a good labourer need 
not be idle for the whole year ; but they suffer again 
ill this way — in wet weather and on church holidays, 
when they will not work, the wages for those days ai'e 
sto)>ped, and in that way there is a considei-able loss. 

4785. But are not chose two statements contra- 
dictory— on tlie one hand that the farmers cannot 
drain their land because wages are too high, and on 
the otlier that the labourers cannot get employment 1 
— That is exactly what the hmuers say ; they say “ if 
“ these men were willing to take moderate wages, such 
“ as we can afford to pay, we would employ them ” ; but 
the labourers refase to give way on that point ; tliey 
will not accept a low scivle. 

4786. They prefer remaining idle for four months 1 
— Certainly ; that ivas repr^enteil to me at several 
places. If they were ivilling to take low wages they 
could often get them, but they will not take them. 

4787. (J/r. Sexton.) What wages would they getl 
— ^You may take it as general where they are not 
dieted it would be 9s. to lbs., and from 4s. to 7s. 
where they aie dieted ; but 9s. probably in the poorest 
parts of the country would be about what they would 
get, and they will not take less. 

4788. In the case of conflict between labourer and 
former what wages does the farmer offer, and what 
does the laboarerwanti — In the winter time probably 
the farmer would expect them to take 8rf. or lOd. a 
day. 

4789. (2fr. Wolff.) And they would rather be idle 
than take it, would they ? — Yes, and that is very 
intelligible, because they feel probably that if the 
precedent was once established, and 8ti or 10«f. became 
recognised as a reasonable scale of wages to pay, they 
would stick at it, and woiJd not get more at other 
times. At all events the fact is so, and it has been 
represented to me, in various districts, that they 
prefer refusing employment to taking it at a reduced 
rate. 

4790. {The O’Conor Don ) Is not there at present 
considerable difference in agricultural wages in winter 
and summer 1 — Of course, as regards harvest time 
they command very exceptional wages, also at hay 
and seed time, but. I do not think that in any parts of 
the year the scale goes below what I have mentioned. 

4791. But is it not the fact that for the short days 
in winter the fermera do not pay the same rats as they 
do for the longer days in summer ? — I do not know 
that they go much below the 3s. or 8s. rate at any 
season. 

4792. Is it your experience that there is no change 
between tiie winter and summer wages 1 — There 
may be several cases where they give less. In the 
cases I speak of I am not giving you the pi-edse sums, 
but I have no doubt about the representation tliat was 
made to me — they would not take the wages the 
farmers could afford to pay ; what the amount 



was I Cimnot say. In sjiring and harvest the wages jTr. ir. F. 
greatly exceed the rates I have named. O’Jnen.e.a 

4793. You have told us that the rents thelabourera UDeo-isa. 
pay for the cottages built by the Guardians do not at Qoardioa 
all repay to tlie Guardians the interest on the money cottages, 
they borrowed for building those houses. Can you 

give us the amount of extra rates payable by any 
union in consequence of the building of these 
cottages 1 — They cannot exceed a sliilling in the pound 
for labourers’ cottages. 

4794. {Lord [Tei’ty.) The charge can only be a 
shilling in the [lound ? — \’es, on the valuation. 

4795. {The O’C'ortor Don.) A shilling in the pound 
on the valuation of the electoral division! — E.xactly j 
the local authority ai-e iuveste<l with the power under 
the Act to fix tlie area, but you are right in supposing 
that that is what is practically the area. Now I find in 
my report upon the ICilmallock Union this — “The total 
“ number of cottages for the erection of which the 
“ necessary official authority was obtained is 5 44, this 
“being the largest number yet approved of in any union 
“ in Ireland; of these, 4G0havel)een already completed 
“ and occupied ; tlie remainder having been, for various 
“ causes, with the particulars of which I am not 
“acquainted, unavoidably abandoned; but a fresh 
“ scheme providing for 350 more has been recently 
“ snbmitt^ and enquired into, and only awaits the 
“ decision of the projier authorities for its final ratifi- 
“ cation. Tlie full cost of tho cottages erected has not 
“ been precisely ascertained, but it is estimated to be 
“ about 130/. for each cottage; or about 59,800/. in all. 

“The rents, which are it is satisfactory to learn as a rule 
“ paid witli reasonable punctuality, only amount in each 
“ case to' 21. 8«. per anniun ; and as the charge on the 
“ rates for interest, cost of collection, repairs, &c., is 
“ estimated to amount to 71. 9s. 6d~, this, it will be seen, 

“ represents on annual loss to the union of 5/. la. 6d. 

“ for each cottage.” 

4796. On a total amoimt of what ? — 7/. 9«. 6d. 

4797. How many cottages were there ! — They were 
in course of building ; there had been already com- 
pleted 460, and the actual expenditure was 59,800/. 

4798. {Lord IVelby). In that one district 1 — No, in 
the whole union, but the charge was assessed on the 
electoral divisions separately. 

4799. {The O'Conor Don.) ?oii told us that the loss 
to the union was 5/. a cottage 1 — Yes. 

4800. I want to know what was the total loss to 
the union! — I do not know how many cottages they 
have built since. The number then was 460. 

4801. That gives 2,300i. asthe loss to that union! — 

At that time, yes. 

4802. "What was the average expenditure of that 
union altogether! — I have been out of touch with the 
poor laws now for fifteen yeara, and I do not know. 

It is a union in which the land is very rich and valu- 
able : it is an exceedingly rich grazing territory and 
the rates do not come very high there compared with 
other places. 

4803. Do you know what proportion of the total 
expenditure this payment of 2,300/. for the cottages 
amounts to!— That could only be got from the Local 
Government Board. I have no figures as to that. 

4804. Yon have stated that the local taxation has Local tax- 
risen enormously since 1865 !— Yes, I have given you 

the figures. 

4805. Can you give us what you 'believe to be the 

causes of that great increase! — I can, I think there 
have been several causes. In the first place there has 
been a very large increiise ui county taxation, owing 
to expenditure on lunatic asylums. "When I made my 
report on local taxation I found the expenditure for 
lunatic asylums in 1865 was 97,624/. and here I find 
that the expenditure for 1891 was 272,616/. 13s. 3d., 
so that in that one item there has been a laige 
increase. Then there are other items, such as cattle 
plague and out-door relief, which has increased very 
largely ; it has undergone an enormous change in 
Ireland new items have also lieen added. There have 

2 B 
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Hr. IT. r, beensanitaryquestionsumlpr the Public Health Act, a 
OBr^txa. gygjgQj of Jruiui»Ke. and a variety of other tilings, which 
U Dec. ;8W. luive contributed, one by one. to increiCie the laxation. 
Localuxa- The sanitary expenditure hiis been very coasidemble. 

Then the a.alarica of c>fficers underwent .a ciiange, and 
there was a great deal of change made in the dietary 
in the workhouses. There have been altogetlier a great 
many diderent things contributing to bring about the 
change which has taken place. 

480G. (iSir David Darbour.) I tliink you said that 
the condition of the labourers was very had before die 
famine 1 — Certainly, nothing could be worse ; I quoted 
to you the best authority 1 know of. I must explain 
to you that the Devon Comniissiun not only took a 
large body of evidence, but they also made personal 
visits, and saw things for themselves. 

4807. The coiicliticin of the very small farmers w.\s 
wretched, too, was it noth— It was, they were only a 
grade above the labourers. 

48l'8. And their food was chiefly potatoes 1 — Yea, 
and as the Devon Commission says, their drink water, 
and, as they sny further, a blanket or a bed was then a 
nire luxury. 

4809. I believe it is the ca.se now, is it not, that 
Food. 4a there is agreat deal of ti'a consumed 1— Yes, and I am 

sorry to say consumed in a very objectionable way, 
because it is kept stewing the whole day. 

4810. But it is in {mint of fact consumed 1 — It is, 
there is no doubt about it. 

4811. That is an entirely new addition to the diet, 
is it not! — Quite a novelty. 

4812. I do not know whether they drink more 
wbiskv and smoke more tobacco ? — In alm<»t every 
union I visited 1 always bad the labourei^ to meet 
me in the diderent districts, and I examined them 
themselves as well as examining the farmers, and I 
generally tried to ascertain from them wbat their e.x- 
peuditure was under ditfereut heads ; I cannot say I 
got much information about the whisky, it wns rather 
a. delicate point, and I cannot say I touched upon it 
much ; but os to tobacco my p.stimate was very much 
•what the Bishop of Raplioe said — 6d. to a la — pro- 
bably 9d., would represent the .average. They all 
smoke, and probably an average of 9d. a week would 
represent the expenditure on tobacco. 

4813. I think you said that owing to various causes 
land was not being drained uow to any extent 1 — The 
fanners thempcives told me they were doing as little 
as they could to the land. Kumbers of resjiectable 
farmers have said to me — “ I admit I am not farming 
" properly, but 1 cannot afford to do it.” 

4814. The cultivation is not so high as it was in 
the years 1870 or 1873, is itl — I think not. 

4815. I suppose the main cause of that is not the 
high price of Libnur, but tlie low price of produce 1 — 
Tbe two combined; tlie price of produce having dim- 
inished, the high wages demanded operate in tbe same 
way. 

4816. Tliere has been some evidence given to the 
effect that grass land is going back to tillage, because 
pasture is not profitable ; do you agree with that 7 — I 
found no indication of that at all. 

4817. Of course it might be the case in particular 
dUtriotB, might it not! — Some coses may have occm-retl, 
but I can only say that I visited thirteen countie.? under 
the Labour Commission ; I made veiy careful inquiries, 
•visited every part of the districts, and I found no case 
of that sort. I cannot say there may not be such casra 
in other places. 

4818. It is quite cmain it has not gone on to any 
largo extent 1--It has not as r^ai^ Leinster or 
Munster. 

4819. (Lord Welby). In what form •would yon sum 

Comiari- up your experience, comparing first of all Hm n 
Mat before the famine •with the present time. As I 

7®*^ before the femine the classes of 
fwSne. agriculturists consisted of farmers, cottiers, and 
labourers 1 — Yea. 

4820. I want to see if I follow you rightly. 



Practically the effect of the famine and subsequent Hr. w. ? 
action almost abolished the chiss of cottier 1 — The 
cottier was almost swept away altogether. 

4S31. I want to get from you, if 1 can, what your Canpii. 
view is of the agricultunl classes of Ireland before ““<>*»■ 
the famine of which you had experience and the present Wat'S! 
time 7 — Since the famine they hod a series of ye.ars of 
nndoubtt'd prosperity, and their general condition 
improved considerably, but in recent years it is not 
so. 

4822. T want your idea as to the present time and 
tlie time before the famine 7 — I should think they are 
better ofl' now. There were an enormous number of 
exceedingly small holdings at that time, but they lived 
much more cheaply at that time, and in that way 
they weie better off ; but thuy live much better now 
than they did then. At that time the very small 
class of farmer scarcely lived better than the labourers, 
and even the farmers a gi-ade above that had very 
much the same diet ; fresh meat was not much in- 
dulged in amongst them before the famine. Tlieir con- 
sumption of meat was very moderate, but now that class 
of fiirmer would have meat ut certain times, and has 
to give his labourers meat also. That is one of the 
things they complain of so much, that they have to 
give the same diet os they themselves have to the 
labourers. A very respectable farmer that I examined 
in the Cashel Union in County Tipperary, which is a 
very good union, told me this which I will read from 
my report: — “An extensive practical farmer in the 
“ Cashel Union thus described to me his experience 
“in this matter. He says 12 or 14 years ago a 
“ labourer would have potatoes and milk for break- 
“fast, potatoes and butter for dinner, and oatmeal 
“stirabout for snpjier. Now we farmers must give 
“them bread and butler, and often eggs for breakfast, 

“ meat for dinner, four or five days in the week, and 
“the others butter and veiy often tea for supper.” 

That I tiika it rnprosents the state of thiugs. The 
luboureis get the diet the fanners themselves have, 
and that dint I take to be considerably in excess of 
wbat the farmers of the same class had before the 
famine in Ireland. 

4823. What sixe farm would that be 7 — Tliis man 
was a substantial man, I think. I do not know what 
his acreage was. 

4824. I do not know whether you noticed it, but 
if I heard the Bishop of Rnphoe aright, he gave it oa 
Ms experieuce that meat was almost unknown in Lis 
]art of the country! — Yes, I am quite sure that is 
the case there. It so happens that Don^l is the one 
county in Ireland of which I have no knowledge at 
alL I have never sot foot in it, and I know notliing 
about it ; my earidence is intended to apply to the 
South and East of Ireland, as to this. 

482.1. At all events so (ar as the districts yon know 
are concerned, you would not express yourself in the 
same terms os the Bishop of Haphoe did about the 
non-cousumption of m«wt 7 — I think the farmers live 
better now. I am not able to speak positively of 
course, but I should say one of the reasons why 
they are depressed now is that they began to live 
better, and they Imve not changed their mode of 
living with tbe fall in times and prices. 

4626. But still from your experience on the Labour 
Oommisaion, do you thmk it would be right for this 
Commission to assume that what the Bishop of 
Haphoe said about Donegal, and about meat never 
being used there, would be a fair representation of the 
state of things all over L-eland 7 — I will take Wex- 
ford. The Secretary of the now extinct Labour 
League, who bad spedaliy intimate acquaintance 
with the special affmrs of his class, says in relation to 
men being paid partly in labour and partly in money : 

The food of tbe laboiuer's Cimily is wretched, and 
“ consists of Indlan-meal stirabout and buttermilk ; 

“ less than, one-fourth of the labourers arc paid en- 
“ tiroly by money wages, 8i. and 9s. a week. I 
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,v<-, TT, ” consider tliP lalxuirers Blionld bare 2s. a dav 
••wjtiiont diet j they cannot do on less." 
liD«.iS3L 1S27. {Lord Wtlby.") Who ants tImtJ — That was 
Comj^ri- the evidence of a very intelligent man in good employ- 
himself; he was tlie eiirctakcr of some Corpora- 
rail i!me tion land there. He had been u labourer, and wns a 
roan of exceptional Intelligence, and hi* evidence was 
that in that county where I wn.s taking his evidence, 
the practice is to diet the labourer and pay small 
money wages. 

4S28. That conBicts with tlie statement of the 
faimer whose atatement yon read before 1 — iTo. 
This applies only to the familie.s of the labourers, 
Ee says the families suller, not the men, where tlio 
labourer is paid partly in money and jmrtly in diet. 
The following is the evidence given by one of the Sec- 
I'cturies of another Labour League in the same county 
— ^V'Gxfo^■d — as regarils the labourers themselves. 
Ho says ; “ The breakfast given by farmers is gent-rally 
“ stiiabont and milk or broail ami milk ; no tea except 
“in rare cases. Dinner, meat tu-o or three times a 
“ week, American mesit with potatoes. Supper, tea 
"and bread, potatoes and milk. At 4 o’clock they 
“ also get tea and bread ; tliat is four meals." That 
1 take it fairly represents the diet of the labourers 
themselves. 

4829. Tliat is your view of it 1 — Yes. 

4830. Am I to understand that you draw a di.s- 

tincLion there between tlm food given to the labourer 
himself and that of his family who are living outside 
the farmer’s house, who am fed veiy poorly 1 — 
Precisely. I call attention siiecially to the case of 
Wexford, which is an exceptionally prosperous agri- 
cultural district, two of the bai'onies of it being amongst 
the most prosperous agricultural districts in Ireland. 
In my report what I call attention to most sts-ongly 
is this : that while the labourers there got an exccctl- 
ingly good diet, such as I have just described, the 
families have to subsist on exceptionally low money 
wages. 'The scale paid in WexfonI, in addition to 
diet, is less than I found almost anywhere else 
I visited, rarely exceeding 4s. or 4s. ; and, in 

iwiut nf fact, if it wore not that the women happen to 
be exccptiomdly industrious and thrifty, 1 do not 
know how tirey woidd exist at all. Hut the wives 
mir poultry and iiiunage to help on tlie earnings of the 
head of the family, otherwise 1 do not know how they 
could exist. 

4831. I have heard it said that two hens will 
pay the rent ; what do yon say as to chat 1 — Well, tlie 
class of fowls they rear in Wexford fetcli very high 
prices indeed. 

4832. May I take it that that is your 0 ])inion of the 
districts geneiully which you know! — Certainly. 

4833. Which would amount to this, that us a ndo 
the laliouvera’ families live on rather poor diet ? — That 
is where the arrangement m that the labourer is not 
paid all in money, tlie condirion of bis family is much 
worse than in other cases ; hut the strange poi-t of it 
is that both the fuimers and the labourers themselves 
a]ipear to prefer the^ arrangement The labourer’s 
pr^erenoe is a selfish one, namely, that he gc1» fed 
better than he would at home ; but as regards the 
practice, to his family it is injurious. If a man has 
four or five children, and only gets 4a. 6cf. a week, and 
he has to pay for rent and ololming, the difficulty is to 
understand how they can live at all, under those dr- 
cumstonces. 

4834. Going back to the question of your eTperience 
as to the condition of the people before the famine and 
now, I suppose one may t^e it tliat before the famine 
there were comparatively few of what I may call 
decent sized holdings 1 — CousideniLly more than half 
were under five aci'^, because of the 090,000, the 
total number of holdings, 310,000, were from, one to 
five acres ; and the number under one acre must have 
been very considerable, as it comprehended the whole 
of the cottier class, which at that time was sn 
overwhelming one. 
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4835. The whole history of the tiraiuo and the iv. r. 
dimmutioTi of the population of the country is a most 
melancholy story — i^utthat weshidl be all perfectly ilDec.iw. 
agreed ; but do you think that there would Imve been coa^- 
an improvementin the physical and materia! condition 
of the Irish if there had beeu no famine— f am so wiih ttae 
afraid of putting a question in a form which might 

lead one to think that I thought the famine a blessin" 

— supposing there liad been no famine, would not 
you have anticipated that the population, as it then 
st^KHl, in the absence of some very grfc\t changes, 
w-ould Lave gone fi-om bad to worse 1 — If there ba«l 
been no famine I take it the [lopulation would have 
gone on tnercasing, and I do not know how they could 
have existed at all ; they had alre:»dy come to such a 
point of misery that I do nnt see that there was any- 
thing lower to go to ; I do not see Low any human 
Ijeing could exist under conditions more distressing 
tliau those which existed at the time of the famine. 

4830. i’ou hardly agree with Mr. O’ConnelJ, who 
said he wanted to .see 10,000,000 people in Irelandt 
— If the whole population were to be dependent, as 
tlicy were then on the produce of the lanil, I do not 
know how tlie thing could have been done. I tliiuk 
nothing could have been woise than tlie condition of 
certainly a great deal more than a third of the then 
population of Ireluiid. I take it that the number at 
tiiat time was over 3,000,000 who were living in that 
abjectly wretched condition, and there cun be no more 
authiiritative opinion than the one I g.ave you from 
the Devon Commission, which took enormous psins to 
get at the facts. 

4837. You were meutiouing that a change had Migraiioa 
taken place in the migi-ation; that tlie migration 
which used to take ]tlace in the West and South h» 
now almost confined to the West. Can you give me 
any reason for the change 1 — ’I'he class* that used to 
migrate have emigrated very largely, and left the 
country altogetlier. 

46SS. But tliat part of the South from wldch 
migration no longer takes place belongs to rather a 
l>oor district of Ireland, and ono from wliich the 
emigration has not been so great as in other parts, 
does it not! — The emigration has been very consider- 
able, generally, in Keny and that (lart of tlie country. 

I have not got the exact figures, but the reduction of 
the population in Kerry has been cousideruble, 

4839. And you think it arises from that, do yon t 
— They do not migrate to England and Scotland. 

The onlyexccption I found to the cessation of migration 
in the south of Ireland is rather a peculisr one. The 
Kilmallock district is a diury district, aud about St. 

Fatrick’s day in each year the lads and laases come from 
West Cork and Kerry to Kilmallock; they are hired 
to the farmers for nine months, ami at the end of that 
nine mouths they go bock to Keivy, and remain 
for three months, then go bock again. Tiiat is the 
only thing in the shape of migration that I found 
while I was engaged on the Labour Commission. 

4840. 1 did not quite foUow you on a very inter- iJitfluren' 
esting subject — that of tbe Labourore Dwellings Acts * “®*‘ 
— we have had a great deal of information placed 

before us on tbe subject of the dwellings in Ireland 
generally, and most of ns are very much struck by the 
^t of the disappearance which you will no doubt 
have watched, of the old class of houses, the fourth 
class, the great improvements in class 1 and class 2, 
and what I may call the more or less stationary 
character of class S. I am now dealing with what Dr. 

Grimshaw has called our attention to, namely, tbe 
accommodation rather than the actual numbw of 
housea Taking his figures there are 932,000 families 
in Ireland, of those over half, or fully half, are hoosed 
in the first and second class houses, and I think we 
may consider that there is no Immeffiate nectosity for 
impiovement in those. The fourth class is dying out 
very rapidly, and therefore we are left with the third 
clo^ as the class which need ro-honsing. I have been 
rather struck by seeing that though the Isibouiei's 
2B2 
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^r. P. Dwellings Acts have not been in operation a verr 

long time, thevliave only, us you inform ns, been adopted 

UPee.i8M. in some places 1 — There are <^tses in Connaught and 
Ubonrars' Ulster, but they are not extensive, 
dwemnu#. 4841. I see from the returns that no less than 
1,100,000^. lins been laid out in la'oouvera’ cottages! — 
Yes, it ia a vary large sum. 

4842. I do not know if you know — I will not 
trouble you if you do not — whnt ia about the average 
cost of a labourer's cottage 1 — From 1202. to 1302., all 
expenses included. 

4843. There you see a very great movement forward, 
do you not % — Of course it is. 

4844. By that means the clna of houses to which 
all well-wipers of the Irish population would not 
object ore rapidly bemg removed, and that bus been 
tlie result of this Act, which has been in operation for 
ten years! — Yes, that has been the chief means; 
there has been very little improvement made in that 
class of houses through any oilier ^eucy. 

4845. Then you put os a make-weight against that 
thot though this is a very great advance and improve- 
ment in regard to that chuts, at the same time tbn 
result of it has been a loss to the ratepayers 1 — 
Certainly. 

4846. And you think that that falls upon the 
fiinners! — Most certainly ; 52. a cottage per annum 
where they carry out the Act actively comes to some- 
thing very substantial. 

4847. Did I gather that the charge of a cottage 
re-built in this way comes to about 82. a year ! — ^It 
comes to 72. Ss. Gd., and the rent receivable is 22. 8s., 
leaving a loss of 52. U. 6d I must tell you the rents 
are not absolutely uniform. I came across unions 
where they were only 8rf., lOfi, and Is. Some 
guardians are more libeial than others, but they range 
from 8(f. to Is. a week. 

iMal tax- 4848. You gave us some very instructive figures 
about the increase of local taxation— do you happen 
to know whether tlie local taxation increases more in 
the towns proportionately tlian in the country 1 — It 
has increased very considerably in the towns, becauso 
they have been applying the Public Health Act very 
actively in the towns. 

4849. It is for that pur]>ose I nsk the question 
Ho doubt the town expenditure must have been very 
considerably increased from what I know generally of 
the number of cases where they have brought water 
from a distance and hod an improved system of 
drainage, and so on. 

4850. That is rather an important point when you 
point out and dwell on the fact that the increase of 
local taxation has fallen heavily on the farmer, and 
•when you support that by these stiikiLg figures, it 
is rather necesssary to examine them and see how 
far that increase really affects the farmer 1 — ^The 
town areas in Ireland are very imequaL I served 
upon a Boundary Commission for re-arranging the 
Municipal Bouniries of Ireland in 1878-9, and there 
was found to be an enonnous disparity. In some 
plscee the towns are strictly the town limits, but in 
others they extend and have a very a-ide rural district 
attached to them ; so that in some cases the farmers 
would have to pay a share of the cost, though, of 
course, they do not enjoy the advantages in the same 
way as others. 

4851. To a certain extent that bag to be borne in 
mind, has it not! — Ho doubt 

4862. For instance, the local taxation of Belfast, 
Dublin, and Cork might comprise a vary conaiderahle 
amount which does not fall on the fanner, might it 
not 1— Of course the farmer would not pay unless it 
happened that his district is included in fhe TmintwpM 
area. 

4863. Ton have pven a fair description of what 
you considered to be the genersl movement of the 
agricoltoral classes, and you have called our attention 
to the fimt that many things have teld against the 



farmer, but there is one point you did not mention iir tr > 
which I think is rather an important one, numelv, 
that the farmer is a consumer as well as a producer, ilDeiisi 
and that the cost of his living has fallen! — No doubt LocaTi 
that is so, so far as ha is a purchaser of what he 
consumes. 

4854. And that there is not only a fall in the price 
of his own articles of production, but all the way 
round in all commodities! — No doubt. 

4855. Tliat is a point which should be taken into 
consideration on the other side, is it not! — Yea, of 
course he shares in that. 

4856. We have heard a good deal about the in- pon, 
crease of outdoor relief, and we have been told with 
regard to that tlml in reality the increase is due 
chiefly to a desire oa the part of the guardians, to 
which in the main the Local Oovemment Board have 
not been op^wsed, to increase the comforts of the 
people to whom outdoor relief is given ; would you 
agree with that ! — The increase in the outdoor 
relief has been more a change of practice than one 
resulting from anything in the condition of the country 
dming de time it bos taken place. Aiter the famine I 
may say outdoor relief ceased nearly altogether. The 
lowest was in the year 1836 when it came down to 
2,2442. in the whole of Ireland — it had practically dis- 
apj;>eaied. The first year when any substantial increase 
took place was in 18C2whenit came to 14,0002. After 
the famine, the people had got so frightened and the 
fear of outdoor relief was so great at that time, that 
the practice was geneiwlly to take what were called 
auxiliary workhouses, insteatl of giving outdoor relief. 

It was felt that it was demoralizing the whole popula- 
tion, and emborrasaing the ratepayers, and the effort 
everywhere was to get rid of it. They, therefore, 
took an extra number of workhouses In the southern 
and western unions, and the effect war, that gradually 
the outdoor relief was reduced until it was brought 
down almost to nothing, as I say, 2,2442. in 1856. 

Some years after that, about the year 1862, I 
remember, letters began to be written iu the pa])ers ; 
and one board here and another board there began to 
give relief, and from that time onwards you will 
observe the amount has kept on increasing year by 
year, while the workhouse numben fluctuated in 
accordance with circumstances. They responded to 
the conditions of the seasons, they were el^tic, and 
became larger or smaller as Lbe seasons were more or less 
favourable; but the progress of the outdoor relief every 
year increased, nntU at lost, from being 2,0002. a year 
it came up to 200,0002. As 1 have said I have been 
out of touch with the poor law since 1879, but what 
I formerly found to bo objectionable in the mode 
of giving outdoor relief is this : that they did not give 
nearly enough in cases of sickness. 'Where the bead 
of a family was struck down I always thought it was 
to the interest of the ratepayers as well as the &mily 
that their household shotfld not be broken up, and to 
meet that liberal relief should be given. Liberal 
relief was not given usually, but instead of that a 
system began of giving wret^ed doles to people of 6cf. 
and Is. a week which simply assisted them to live by 
begging. I remember once at a union in the west of 
Ireland a man had been struck off the outdoor relief 
list, and I happened to bo in attendance when he 
asked to he replaced. He had had 1«. fid. a week for 
a long time, and I asked him how he managed to live 
on that. His answer was he paid a Is. a week for 
lodging, fid. a week for tobacco, and he begged the 
remainder. I said that I thought a system of relief, 
such as that, was alike injurious to the ratepayers and 
to the recipients. My view was that if outdoor relief 
was given it should be given liberally, but that that 
systa^ as an aid to begging, was thoroughly obj ection- 
able. I should apprehend from the progressive 
increase I have mentioned here that probably the 
same system more or less prevails to the present day, 
but that I cannot speak to. Most certainly when I 
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yr. TT. p. was in tbe habit of attendiog boai'ds ot gaardiaos the 
aBriia.cs. gyjtcnj of outdoor relief I thought was not a baueficial 
11 Pec. 1831 one ; it waa not enough to support the recipients, and 
poor law airaplv gave an impetus to mendicancy, which ought 
lelial to have been diaeouraged. 

4857. May I take it that you are not quite satiaSed 
with the result! — I am referring to an experience 
fiftcoQ years old, and I cannot tell what has occurred 
lately j but in former times the mode of giving ouWoor 
lelief was such os I thought not at all satlsfiictory. 

4658. (i/r. aSexton.) If Mr. O'Connell ever spoke 
of 16,000,000 as a possible population of Ireland, I 
presume lie would have Lad in liis mind the develop- 
ment of Ireland 1 — I do not see how it could by any 
possibility be accomplished other^'ise. 

4859. Ireland at one time had many successful 
manufactories, had she not ! — ^No doubt ; chat was 
befoi-e my time. 

4860. And at one time, I believe, they were sup- 
pressed by imperial Acta of Parliament! — No doubt; 
that is a matter of record. Acta of Parliament were 
passed which had a destructive effect upon the manu- 
factuiing industry of the country. 

4861. And if the manufacturing industries of the 
country had progi-essed since 1800 as they did before, 
another 8,000,000 might noc have been an excessive 
population 1 — That would admit of indefinite expan- 
sion, no doubt 

UMoi and 4862. Comparing fifty years ago and now, what 
was the local taxation of Ireland bcfoi-e the famine! 
Wore and — I have been quoting from these returns tlmt. Dr. 

Neilson Hancock first compiled. Tliey do not go back 
further than 1885. 

4863. Do you suppose it was more than 1,000,0001 
about the time of the famine 1 — I should suppose it was 
not verymuch more. Forinstance, the poor rate expen- 
diture waa very small at that time, the county cess was 
low, and the town expenditure, I should think, was 
the lowest of all ; so that the lo^ taxation of Ireland 
before the fiimine must have been comparatively very 
moderate. 

4864. Now it is i-eachiug 4,000, OOOf. ! — It is very 
close to it. 

4865. And you know that the two rural heads of 
poor rate and county cess cover nearly 3,000, OOOf. 
of it! — Yes. 

4866. And tolls and harbours only a small frac- 
tion ! — Yes, very smalL The taxes on real property, 

I think, amount to about 80 per cent, of ^e whole 
expenditure. 

4867. The imperial taxation, which was about 
4,00O,000f. before the femine, is now 7,000, OOOf.! — Fes. 

4868. That is to say, that the whole taxation per 
head has a good deal more than doubled ! — Certainly. 

4869. The sketch you have given of the condition 
of the labourers before the Union rather presents a 
picture of a priautive state, does it not! — ^I did not 
say before the Union ; 1 said before the famina 

4870. Quite so ; it rather presents a picture of a 
primitive state 1 — Yes. The labourer lived in a state 
of absolute serfdom ; he contracted to give so many 
days' labour, and the fanner was a hard taskmaster, I 
am afraid, and the nniversal statement is that he took 
pains to exact that number of days at the only seesons 
of the year when labour was of value. 

4871. The labourer bsrteied the main part of his 
labour for food, for a house, and sometimes a bit of 
land ! — ^Yes. 

4872. And the balance he received in cash of 8d. 
or 9<f. a day ! — I do not know that the cottiers got 
any cash ; they migrated and all that, but I think 
the farmer got such work done ss he required. Thera 
were a certain qIsm who got money who did not get 
land from the farmers. 

CiaUDg 4873. Then we have a class of labourers now who 
*”**“• are employed by the large farmers, dieted by them, 
and the b^ance of their hire — 9d. a day abont— paid 
in cash! — It varies. "Whine they give diet the 
limit is from it. to 7s., hut I think 5s. to 6s. you may 
take to be the commonest rate. 



4874. I may say lOd. to Is. !— Fes. 3 fr. ir. p. 

4875. In that case a laboureroccasionally gets some 

meat, you say! — Fes; I gave you two cases where iiD«.i89i. 
they undoubtedly got it. 

487G. Do you think that would happen in the 
houses of small occupiers !— Certainly not the small 
class, but the small classes of farmeis do not employ 
labourers, they do the work by themselves and their 
families, and iu the busy season a practice prevaOs in 
a great jxirt of Ireland of assisting each other — they 
go and help each other. 

4877. At any rate tl»e practice of dieting only 
prevails amongst the large farmers ?— Not the very 
large farmers, we may Riy the middle class of 
farmers. 

4878. When the labourer is dieted, does it not 
occur to yon that his family lire really worse off than 
if he received liis wages in cash I— Certainly. I have 
adverted in the strongest tenns in my report to that 
very circurashince. I say I think the system is very 
bad. I read to you the evidenceof a most intelligent 
man, who had l>een a secretary to the Labour League, 
who said the condition of the families is wretched, but 
the diet the man himself gets is excellent. 

4879. It would be better for the family if the man 
got 10s. than a few shUlings with diet ! — I should 
tliink so. One labourer I asked who did not get diet 
“How do you get on!" He said, " My wt^es ai-e 
“10*.; I have eight in family ; I spend l*.forrent, 1*. 

“for milk, 8d. for fuel, id. for light, la for tobacc<^ and 
“ that leaves mo Gs. 6d for the diet of the family of 
“ eight" 

4880. The condition of the labourer before the 
famine almost excluded the use of money, did it not ! 

— Almost entii-aly. 

4881. It had nothing to do with fiscal systems or 
money! — Quite so. 

4883. And even now when he has any diet he has 
to purchase some things ! — Yes. 

4883. Now, if we take the formulm laid down surma or 
by Mr. Giffcn and other experts, that the taxable JSSe*® 
income of a man is the income remaining, after 
allowance for the minimnm necessaries to Tunintjiin 

him upon a given standard of living is made, do 
you conceive that these wages, witii diet in one 
case, or without diet in the other, will allow any 
appreciable bolanco after any civilised standard of 
living has been applied to the cose 1 — Certainly not ; 
the mystery to me is this. I seethe Commission have 
been tiyiug to get budgets. Now I tried by every 
means I could to get some of the most intelligent 
workhouse masters and relieving officers to make up a 
labourera' budget forme. Theyundertook thaduty with 
alacrity, butwben theytook down the figures theyfound 
the outlay was so greatly in excess of the known 
income, that the thing could not balance at all. So far 
from leaving any maigin, it is a mystery to me bow 
they are able, with Uieir large families, to liva 1 
asked soveral most intelligent men who came before 
me in Wexford, “ Can you explain to me this — the 
“ labouren' wages are 4*. and 4«. 6d. a week ; they have 
“a great number of children — can you explain to me in 
“ what way they manage to live !’’ but they one and all 
admitted to me they could not tell. 

4884. It would rather appear, would It not, that 
any duty paid by a man of ^is class upon tobai^ or 
upon tea must in some way be subtracted from the 
necessities of living 1 — That is obvious, and the con- 
sumption of tea has become very considerable — it has 
become an aitdcle in general use. 

4885. I understand that there are only 13,000 of lasoarer^ 
the houses which you referred to ! — I am not sure if 

they have built 12,000 yet, but it was certainly 
over 10,000. 

4386. Dr. Grimshaw tells us there are 300,000 
agticuliural labourers taking them altogether. It 
would appear, therefore, woolH it not, mat scarcely 
the fringe of the question has been touched 1 — In 
some ot the unions they have done a good deal ; but 
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Ur. w. p. in the Queen's County for instance, which is a 
oiirfCT'C.ii. county, the number of houses built is very 

iiDeo.iSM. insignificant indeed, and some of the other counties 
Labourers' hare done very little. Kilmallock, which I have 
dwellings, given you, is the largesl. district, but there are a great 
many others, even in Leinster and Munster, where 
there has been very little done as yet. Some of the 
houses I personally visited on the Labour Commission, 
when they alleged to me that they lived in wretched 
houses, and I found that they let in the I'ain. I 
always, after I had completed the inquiry, got a 
policeman to show me the house itself, and X satisfied 
myself that the house accommodation in a large 
measure was extremely wretched, as alleged. 

4887. Taking those 12,000 houses and the total 
number of labourers, there would appear to be a large 
number who want houses 1 — Quite so. 

48S8. And apart from the better social condition of 
the man there is the question of the acre of land too 1 
— The holdings, with all the houses that were built up 
to the time of my going out, were limited to half an 
acre ; in 1892 an acre was allowed, but the Act was 
not retrospective. It enabled the guai-dians in any 
future schemes to extend the land to an acre, hut it had 
no retrospective bearing, which created an intense 
feeling of dissatisfaction, because some of the labourers 
said, “Why should not I have as much as my noigb- 
“bourl” 

4889. Do you think the acre should be given all 
round 1 — I think if you give it at all it must be done 
all round. I think it is practically unworkable, to 
have the two running concurrently. If one of the 
labourers gets an acre, the others will never be 
satisfied with half an acre. 

4890. But of course such losses as those in the 
case of ICilmallock create an obstacle to the system 1 
Yes, that is one of the things. I do not think any 
of the hoxises have been built at a cost of much 
under 1207. 

4891. Do you think by gi'ring greater powers to 
the local bodies, less intervention to the body in 
Dublin, and 80 on, and cheapening the sort of houses, 
you might get the thing done for a price which would 
bring it very nearly to the amount of the burden 
upon the rates 1 — The impediments complained of at 
pi'esent have more reference to the time, than to the 
cost of building. The complaint generally when I 
was going remind was that the time lost from the 
incipient st^e to the closing of the scheme was about 
two years. There were so many notices to be given 
at particular times, and so many forms to comply 
with, which almost all the Clerks of Unions whom I 
consulted told me were really useless. I got three of 
the most intelligent Clerks to send me statements in 
writing of what their experience was of the impedi- 
ments, and I incorporated those in my report. 

4892. Suppose it were admitted that the taxation 
of Ireland was excessive, and the question were dealt 
with, not by way of i^luction of taxation, but by 



way of the application of a portion of Irish revenue Ur. ir. f., 
to Irish uses, do you think a useful way would be to 
apply it to an extension of this system i — I think so j 
it is a matter of tlie greatest im]>ortance I think to Labonretr 
the contentment and comfort of the labouring classes 
in this country that they should be properly housed. 

If you are going to give relief at all I do not know 
any better form that you can give it in than to lighten 
this expense. I do not think any of the labourera 
can pay more than a shilling a week, but if it could 
be so aiTauged that this would pay back to the 
Guardians the expense that they bid to bear, it 
would be a most decided boon. 

4893. An acre of land carefully tilled would give 
the man enough to live upon with hhs wages, would 
it not 1 — As regards the acre and half acre thei-e is 
a great diversity of opinion ; many people think that 
if they got au acre they would become farmers, and 
would be quite independent, and that they would be 
no use as labourers at all. The labourers on the 
other hand say “half an acre is no use, because we 
“ miiat have a rotation of crops, wliich half an acre 
“does not admit of our growing.” Some people 
think the acre would be a decided disadvantage, and 
that tho labourers would get independent of the 
farmere, snap their fingers at them, and refuse to 
work for them, but "would gi'ow potatoes, and live 
upon them ; the labourers say otherwise. 

4894. There are always people ready to venture 
that kind of prophecy, are there notl — Those are the 
different views, 

4895. (CAairTnan.) How much land would you say 
would be a projKr quantity ? — Labourers are in very 
different positions. Take a man who bos a couple of 
sons who are able to help him in the culture of the 
land, ho could get on very well, but if a man only 
had young children he would not have the same facility. 

I tliink, however, you must have a uniform system, 
and now that Parliament has sanctioned an acre 
I do not believe you will have satisfaction and con- 
tentment until you give them the acre, and as the 
object was to moke them a contented and comfortable 
class, that object will not be attained unless they get 
it. 

4896. Yon think the general application of the 
acre would go far to make them contented, do you 1 
— I think so. 

4897. Then tlie general picture you present as 
between the farmer and the labourer is that the 
farmer out of lower pi'ices for his produce has to j>ay 
higher wages? — ^Yes. 

4898. And that the reason of his paying higher 
wages is because he has contiaoted the laboui'er, and 
that he in turn has contracted the labour market ; s'o 
that on the one hand the labourer has higher wages, 
and on the other hand less employment ? — Certainly. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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ELEVENTH DAY. 



Wednesday, 32th December, 1834. 



At the Benchers’ Chambers, Four Courts, Dublin. 



Present : 



The Eight Hon. HUGH 

Lord "Weldt. 

The Right Hon. The O’Conor Don. 

Sib David Baebodb, K.C.S.I. 



C. E. CHILDERS, Chair/natu 

I CHARins E. Martin, Esq. 

Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Gustav W. Woi.pf, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, Semtary. 



Dr. T. W. Gbiushaw recBlIcd and further examined. 



r— - 4899. (Lord Welby.) May I take it tliat the paper 

“ you laid before the Commission the day before yester- 
Stetoi “ “tended ^ a convenient summary of the 
»t micoJ- agricultural statistics wliich your department possesses. 

I refei- to the paper -which works out the 29,000,000z. 

the blue paper 1— That paper of course does not 
depend solely upon Departmental statistics. That paper 
consists of two things : tho agricultural statistics 
collected by my depnrtment, which I treat as facts, 
and the opinions of other people applied to those facts. 
The agricuUuralstatistics are, of course, collected for 
my office by the constabulary, who are lent to me 
for the purpose. They are all dealt with by my 
and they are as accurate as such means can 
possibly make them. But the i-est of the statistics, 
the prices, and so on, that are applied, and the pro- 
portion sold, and so on, are all mere opinions of other 
people, not mine. They are opinions of iiersons who 
profess to be experts, and their opinions are as good 
as con be got. I iiave not collected prices. Soma 
years before I was R^istrar General, for some three 
years, prices were collected for chat particular purpose 
from market clerks throughout the country : but those 
were not continued by the Government and any prices 
that are collected now officially are collected by the 
Tiand Commission. As you are aware, after the 
Cowper Commission land rents were to a certain 
extern dealt with on the ground of the existing pricM 
of agricultural produce ; and with the view of having 
a record to guide them, the Land Commission have 
collected statistics of prices, which of couiee, to a 
certain extent, are in their infancy, because they havo 
^ly been going on for a short time. Ho donbt, those 
in future years will be very valuable and useful ; but 
at present we cannot use them at all for comparison 
wiUi past years. 

4900. In fact might I put it that your department 
can only collect information under a few beads, and 
that m drawing up this paper of which you are 
peaking, you have had to rely for many particulars 
bn estimates which it is impossible to base upon 
actual information in your possession! — Certainly, 
that is so. 

4901. For instance, you get particulars on which 
you can rely, because they are collected by and on behalf 
bf your department, as bo the nature and extent of 
crops, tho number of livestock, and so onl— Yes, and 
prodnoed. 

4902. But the values attached to them are the 
subject of an estimate which at best can only be a 
presumption ! — Certainly. 

4903. And which must be subjeoB, therefore, to 
quabfication in different districts and under different 
dremnstanoes 1— Certainly. 

4904. I mean by that t^t though put together they 



may be a fiur summary, yet at tlie same time it would 
be dangerous to draw too minute conclusiona from 
them} — Yes. I understand you mean that they 
should not be applied locally, that is it would not do 
to siiy that those ought to be tho prices In some par- 
ticular locality. 

4905. To illustrate my meaning, you put down tho 
produce of tlie hay crop at 4,156,095 tons, worth 
9,351,2141. That represents, subject to some margin 
of error, the crops as you may say officially obtain^ t 
— The amount of produce officially obtain^, but the 
value is not otBciaL 

4906. I was only putting the value to give the 
figures ; but the amount of the crop is as reliable as 
any iuformution of that kind can he t — Oer<ainly. 

4907. And for that your department would take a 
certain amount of responsibility! — We take all the 
responsibility that can be attached to anything of the 
sort 

4903. On the other hand, you put down hay con- 
sumed at the round sum of 6,000,0001. ! — Yea. 

4909. This is, no doubt, carefully drawn up, but 
that is a conjecture! — It is a conjecture ; it is not my 
conjecture; it is the conjecture of two or three per- 
sons -who were aake>i what they thought it ought to be. 

4010. And so far that does not rest on any foots 
such Qs tliose on whiob the actual craps are ba^l — 
Certainly uot j it may not be a fact at all, bat it is as 
near as we could get. 

4911. And without more information than the 
Commission possesses, it would not be safe to rely 
upon that figure as absolutely accurate! — Certainly 
not. Why 1 brought it here was because I thought 
it might be of assistance to the Commissioa ; and when 
I was asked to give evidence my view was that any- 
thing I knew of that I thought would be of use to the 
Commission and which was in my possession, I should 
bring forward. I have done so, but I bring it forward 
with that very great caution which I -wish to be 
observed in accepting a statement of that sort. 

4912. I will take again the estimate of the ex- 
penditures on manures aud various charges of that 
kind which make -up the expenditura aide of the 
account. Mach of the accuracy of that depends upon 
the accuracy of Mr. Harris, does it not! — Yes. 

4918. Ko donbt Mr. Harris is a statistician who 
takes a good deal of troablb, but different people 
might not unreasonably put different values upon the 
ab^lute accuracy of h^ calculation as applied to those 
particular heads! — Certainly, Hook upon Mr. Harm 
in the light of an expert. 

49 14. If you rely upon the opinion which an expert 
forms, you must b^r in mind, must you not, that it 
is merely an opinion, which mayor may not beacenrate, 
aud before one accepts it impUcitly one would like to 
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Vnow a good deal more about the basis on vLicb he 
arrived at it? — Certainly. 

4-915. Yoii'a'ould not take any statistician’s n-oixl 
implicitly 1 — Certainly not ; but his was themosti-ecent 
figure, and you may perhajis remember it was dis- 
cussed a good deal at the time. It was published iu 
the “Economist” 

4916. You and I should l>c agreed, should we not, 
as students of stitistita, that such calculations can 
only be considered as giving an idea of a statistical 
problem ? — Certainly. 

4917. And that in mere self-defence it is necessary 
to insist on the neecssai-ily imperfect nature of the 
statistics, and also that it is dangerous to genendise 
too closely upon such figiuts ? — Certainly. 

491S. In illustration of what I mean I will put 
this to you. In taking their statistics the Customs 
officers see the actual packages contabing the goods 
and the invoices of their contents, but we know 
that on non-dutiable goods there is room for error, 
although the Customs officers actually handle the goods 
themselves when brought m, but with a certain 
allowance for eiTor of that kind they get a fab account 
of any paiiaculnr item, such as eggs? — Yes, I think 
tliiit is (juite correct. 

4919. But still those statistics are liable to a 
considerable margin of eiTor. Can we speak with 
the same confidence when we estimate the value 
and muiiber of eggs pi’oduced in the gi-eat country 
of Ireland, and must not we regard such a value 
as that of G56,900Z. os probably the best estimate 
which can be formed, hut still an estimate based on 
little more than conjecture? — That is all, it is only 
base<l on conjecture. 

4920. Again you estimate for labour in the rougL 
la it not dangerous and would you not shrink from 
making yourself responsible for a calculation which 
based conclusions on necessarily uncertain figures of 
that kin<l ? — Certainly, I would not be responsible for 
that at all. At jiresent I get with the agricultural 
statistics the rate of Wixgesinthe various districts j but 
that is quite a new thmg and it would require a great 
muss of material of that sort, and a gi’eat deal of con- 
sideration before you could arrive at any accurate 
statement with regard to it. 

4921. The pomt 1 am leadmg up to is this. 
We must not particularise, as I ventirre to put 
it, too rashly upon these things. It would not 
be right to come to the conclusion and to give 
it the weight of your opinion that these figures 
really mean that every man, woman, and child gets 
87. a year to spend, and that is all they have. It is' 
too bread a conclusion to rest upon so narrow a 
basis, is it not. I ask you whether you would feel 
safe b arriving at so important a conclusion upon 
what I Tenture to put before you as uncertain data ? — 
I thbk that is pretty much the same question that 
Mr. Sexton put to me the other day, is it not, that is 
if you divide the money over the agricultural com- 
munity. I do not think you can take it so positively 
as that. 

4922. I wish to know if you are content to put sndi 
a conoluaiou as that forward on your x-esponsibility? — 
Certainly not, and I thbk (the Chairman will coivect 
me if I am wrong) 7 discMmed altogether the idea 
that that was the income of the agricultural com- 
munity, and that that was merely liie money circu- 
latbg as it were. 

4923. If you were told that such a conclusion was 
to be based on the paper which you have laid before 
us, and that on that conclusion possibly a system of 
financial policy was to be modelled, may I put it 
before you that it would be desirable before that con- 
clusion was accepted, that it should bemiudi more closely 
discussed? — IbwouldhavetobeverycarefuUysifted; I 
do not see myself that we have the material for coming 
to an exact conclusion. I do not think we have. 

4924. We had some interestbg information from 
you and an interestbg discussion on investments 
beginning with the noticeable fact that the amount of 



consols held in Ireland had diminished, and you gave Dr. T.w. 
us some reason for it, and some explanation of that 
fact? — An explanation of what may have become of I21>ec.!8«. 
the money. inrest- 

4925. Yon alluded to banks also ; but in the main 
your argument was addressed to Government stocks 
and railways, I understootl ? — There were three items, 

I said the Government stock hatl diminished by so 
much, I then said there are several well known 
investments which can easily be ascertained on public 
stocks, that is railways and hanks. I only took the 
two as ]K>ssible examples which arc i>erfecdy well 
known, and I said that a large portion of the money 
which was withdrawn from the Consols might Ire 
accounted for in that way. 

4920. Of course now-a-days as we all know, there 
is an enormous amount of investment outside those 
heads, general investments? — Yes; in my pamphlet 
I say “ besides ” so and so, I only take those two 
principal items that we know. It would be impossible 
to find out all the investments in small companies and 
so on, 

4927. Do you remember that after the conversion 
of Consols tliat took place it was a well accepted fact 
that in Enaland a large amount of sales took place of 
Consols, that people, bebg disappointedwitli the retium 
the Consols then gave, transferred theb money to 
various other securities such as those you allude to, 
and as to which you could have no positive infor- 
mation? — Yes. 

4928. You remember the criticism that many benefits 
and one evil attended the conversion, namely, that many 
people were tempted owing totheamall amount of consol 
interest to go into investments which were not safe ? — 

Y'es, I read agreat deal of literature on the subject at 
the time, and heard a good deal about it. 

4929. Do you not think somethmg of the same 
kind may have acted on Irish investors ? — Certainly. 

4930. Therefore unless we had a considerable 
amount of information on the subject of those invest- 
ments itwould not do to basetoo positive conclusion as 
to the reason for the diminution in the holding of 
Consols would it? — Cei'tainly, it whs more by way of 
accounting for a certain amount of the money that had 
gone out Siat I gave those figures. 

4931. Several of us have heard of cases, no doubt, 
in which there have been considerable transfers from 
one or two English companies to Irish ? — Certainly, it 
has occurred. 

4932. It is difficult to get infomation upon the 
point, but I do not know whether you have noticed 
some of the papers that have been laid before the 
Commission, showbg the amount of income tax 
that is probably levied in England on the invest- 
ment of Irishmen. To put it shortly to you. 
Probably in the gross 50,0001. a year in income tax is 
paid in England on the inv^tments of Irishmen. 

That represents a very considerable s»im, does it not ? — 

Yes, of course it does. I have not gone into it myself. 

4933. I am putting these points to you in sup- 
port of my conviction that there ate very large 
investments of Irishmen in other securities except 
Consols and railways, and therefore that a con- 
clusion based on the diminution of sales as showing 
the diminution of the wealth, of Ireland is not trust 
worthy ? — ^That would not prove any diminution of 
wealth, I think. It wonld be only conjectural. 

4934. There is another point upon which a good 
deal of stress has been laid, namely, the fact of the 
diminution in the value of the Irish agricultural pro- 
duce ? — Yes. 

4935. I should like to qualifiy the deduction 
so drawn, and to put it in thia way : — If there 
were fifty people where formerly there were 100 
you would naturally expect the produce of those fif^ 
people to be somewhat less than the produce got by 
the labour of the 100. With a diminiahing popu- 
lation you would in the first instance look for a 
diminution apart from the price or amount of produce 
from their labour, would you hot 1 — Of course fifty 
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pr. T. IT. people could not produce as mucli as 100, supposing 
J.J, Ijg working at the aanio rate, and with the 
i?DN.i®«- same energy. Taking it generally, no doubt yo»ir 
vaJoT^ Bbitement would bo a correct one. 

4936. T think you gave us some interesting infor- 
nution on the subject of the famine itself. Do vou 
know the pamphlet on “ Tlie Irish Crisis ” which is 
attributed to Sir Charles Trevelyan 1 — Yea. 

4937. I think you come pretty much to the same 

conclusion ns he did os to the result of tho famine ! 

Yes, I consider that liis statements aiipear to agree 
with mine. 

4933. Tliat pamphlet is constantly spoken of as a 
staiidard of information, I believe, on the subject, is 
itnot 1 — Yes, and it is a goo<l standard on the subject 
Dr. 4939. Before your interesting “ Facts and Figures ” 

onUjd 0"® ^ S° hack some time before we find statistidans 

'.jniDe. who employetl themselves upon these eomjKirisons of 
different dates, but I think there was a time about 
thirty yein-s ago when Dr. Hancock gave himself very 
much to that study, did he not 1 — Ves, in fact a good 
many of these things I am doing officially were done by 
Dr. Hancock; tlie early returns with regard to banks 
were all compiled by Dr. Hancock, and they were 
taken from his calculations. He used to prepare for the 
Goveniment half-yearly a statement of bank statistics 
with regard to Joint Stock Banks and Savings Banks, 
and his figures which were contained in those were 
checked over and were transferred to those different 
columns of Facts and Figures. Then Dr. Hancock, in 
the year 1803, was ask^ by the Govemnjent of that 
day to report upon the supposed decline of Irish 
prosperity, and he wrote a report for the Government, 
which I have here, which is done very much upon 
the same lines as tho paper I Iiave written. 

4940. That was a very well-knou-n paper and 
attracted a good deal of attention, I think 1 — Yes. 

4941. My object js to call attention to it and to 
ascertain from you whether in some respects your 
papere are not a continuation and improvement upon 
it I— They are a good deal in continuation. 

49 42. {Chairman^ Has this report ofDr. Hancock’s 
been printed aud presented to Parliament 1 — It was 
printed, but I do not know that it was laid before 
Parliament. This copy which I have here is not a 
Parliamentary copy, but like other papers it may have 
become so afterwards. It is print^ by the Govern- 
ment printers in Dublin, and is addressed to the 
D nder-Secretary. 

4943. (Lord Welby.) Would it bo right to say that 
Dr. Hancock arrived at the conclusion that there had 
not been a progressive decline in the prosperity of 
Ireland &om the time 'the immediate effect of the 
famine passed offi — Certainly, that was Dr. Hancock’s 
conclusion. He began very much in the same way 
that 1 did by taking the figures from tlie time following 
the famine, and going into them all much in the same 
way as I have done, but of course he had not anything 
like the material available that I have l^ad to do it with. 

4944. He had not the material ; of course your 
information goes over a much longer period 1 — Yes, 
tho material was not easily accessible at that time, 
and has been picked up from other sources since. Of 
course I had thirty years more than he bad to go on. 

4945. I do not know whether there are any remarks 
you would like to make further on your evidence, or 
give any firrther exemplification of it. For instance, I 
think it has been admitted 'there has been a alight 
increase in the labourers’ wages. I am not sure 
whether your view is that there has not been a cen- 
siderable one 1 — I mention the retom of wages token in 
1840, and in the agiicultural statistics, which 1 think 
I handed in, 'we are now publishing wages tables. 

1 have not attempted to analyse them and compare 
them one with the other. 

4946. I gave that as a sample ; I wanted to 

i know whether you would wish to supplement your 

answers 4 — I do not know that I have anything fu^cr 
to say about it 

4947. (2fr. Wolff.) I think you stated that one of 
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the causes of distress or want of progress in Ireland is Dr. t. tr. 
the absence of manufacture ? — Hot the absence, but the ttriiMAn'', 
comparatively small amount of manufacture speaking i 2 De«. isw. 
in comparison with Great Btitoin. 'WaBTot 

4948. And wliicli you attribute to the want of ii-on 
and coal in Ireland ?-^iIainly. 

4949. But of course there is a very considerahle 

amount of inauufacturo in Ulster, is there not 1 Yes, 

there is. 

4950. Would you attribute in a great measure the 
fact of the maaufacturej-s being there and not in the 
rest of Ireland to the fact thai Ulster Lj closer to the 
coal producing distiicts of Engkml and Scotland I— T 
have no doubt it lias a good doa! to do with it, and 
the same applies to a certain extent to Dublin. In 
fact it applies as it were to the east of Ireland us 
com[)ared with the west, they are so close to the coal 
producing districts that where co.il is uecessiiry for the 
manufacture, as it always is, it is more easily obtainable 
than it is in the west. 

4951. There were at one time one or two mills in 
Dublin and Wexfoi'd, and so on, but they have all 
been abandoned; have they not 1-— Yes, most of them. 

4952. Do you think tliat was owing, in some degree, 
to the extra cost of coal there to what it would h.ive 
been for Ulster 1 — I should think it probable, but 
there may have been other ciiuses. Of course the 
carriage of coal by steam colliers of considerable size 
makes the coal available at once in the porta to which 
those vessels come ; therefore the facilities would be 
greater for carrying on a manufacture where your coal 
was landed on the quays as the actual terminus than 
elsewhere. 

4953. At the same time, in Ulster the manufacturing 
district extends 30 or 40 miles away : does it not ? — 

Yes, and some of the most rising towns in Ulster hare 
increased very much. 

4954. If I press this point a little it is because one 
so very often hears in England that it is lopoasible to 
establish niannfactorics in Ireland outside of Ulster, 
on account of the cost of coal. I find on looking at 
the freights from the shipping ports in England going 
do'wn from Glasgow to Garston, ■wliich is a large 
shipping port, thac. from two of those porta you can 
ship coal chea]^ier to Dundslk and Dublin than you 
can to Belfast 1— I think that may be so. 

4955. From three of them it woidd be dearer, but 
tbe tot.ll difference would be only about 3<f. a ton 
either way, and I find that the shipping of tbe cool to 
Cork or Waterford would be only about Ij. 6d. a ton 
more, and if Welsh coal were used it would be only 
Is. more ; therefore you can hardly say that the 
difference in tbe cost of coal preveute manufactories 
being established in the south and east of Ireland if 
they oi-e cstablisbcd in Ubter ; con you 1 — It should 
not ]>revent it, but if it is Is. Gd. a ton more for Cork 
and Waterford that is so much, against them. 

4956. 1 suppose you are aware that tbe cost of cool 
is one of the smallest items in the cost of production 
of fla.x 1 — I am. 

4957. That in Ihe manu^ture of a bundle ofyarn, 
costing from 3s. to 5s., the cost of coal is only 1-^. ; 
so that the cost of ooal dues not enter into the que^on 
to any great extent. Therefore if it is not the cost of 
coal winch preveiate this manufacture being established 
in those parts of Ireland, do you know of any other 
i-eason 1—1 do not ; I cannot accoiuit for it. 

4958. Is there anything, do you think, in the 
diBeience of race between the inhabitants of Olster 
and other parts of Ireland which causes it 1 — Of course 
the people of Ulster are a different race from tlie 
people in the South. 

4959. And yon con see no reason why wo cannot 
hope in futui'e to establish these industries! — That 
'would be expressing an opinion of the capacity of 
TTlster-men in comparison with Southerns — I have no 
foots whatever to go upon. 

4960. At all events it is not the difficulty of the 
cost of coal which prevents it to any great extent 1 — 

Not according to your statement. 
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^.T.w. 4901. (Tlie O'Conor Dan.) Ie connection witli a 

■ return whicL I sske<l you to put in, I forgot to hand 
HP 8 C. 1 M*. you a statement which I wished put in. I was making 
Valaet and a comparison between Table A and Table £ in yonr 
printed statement, and as Table B contained what 
and stock. I consider the capital value of all the live stock, 
I prepoi'ed a table reducing Table B by the pro- 
portions which you gave us, namely, two-sevenths 
for cattle and so on. I have given you that 
table since, and I would ask you to verify it and see 
whether the figures are correct ! — I liave your table 
here, and will do so. 

4962. If tliose figures are coirect would not the 
percentages appear to decrease between the difierent 
peri«bi which you have given as to the value of 
produce in Ireland. Looking at the bottom of the 
jvtper, and comparing 1S84-S8 with the last period, 
1889-1893, you see the decrease in value is 2-3 per 
cent. ; and comparing the 1866-1870 period with 
1884-88, it is 17-7, and comparing it with 1889-1893, 
it is 19-G per cent 1— Yes. 

4963. Then, as compared with 1851-55, the reduc- 
tion in the period 1866-1870 would be 10 per cent. ; 
the reduction in the third period, 1884-1888, would be 

26 per cent. ; and the reduction in the fourth period, 

27 -8 per cent.1 — I have no doubt those figures are right 

4964. (Jfr. Sexton.) How does this new pajjer 
differ from Table C 1 — It docs differ a little. 

4966. la it not the same tUingl— It has the same 
object in view. 

496C. There is no great difference in it t — There is 
some difference. 

4967. I want to know what function this new 
return discharges which is not already dischargeil by 
your Table C I — I understand that the O’Conor Don 
wishes to ajiply his own test to it, and he asks me to 
do it in a particular way from that table. 

4968. Do you mean ho applies the preportion in 
1885 to all tho quinquennial peiiods ? — Yes. 

4969. But your evidence was that the proportions 
varied from year to year 1 — I believe they do, but I do 
not wish to discuss with the Comniissionei's whether 
it is right or wrong that this paper should be handed in. 
Tho O' Conor Don asks for it. 

4970. But it ought to be clearly understood that 
the test he applies to the value of stock sold within 
the year is the test upon which you have already 



Un-own doubt in reply to Lord Welby in regard to the Dr. t. v. 
year 1885, and your otidence ia tlint that test cannot 
be safely applied to yeais in general, because the pro- i2D»c.i», 
portion varies from year to year ? — Just so. Vahitii uu 

4971. (The O'Conor Don.) It is not the stock sold 

but the stock disposed of during the year 1 — Yes. ondRwv 

4972. Either by home consumption or sale? — Either 
by honie consumption or sale. 

4973. "When Mr. Sexton says it is made up by my 
own calculation is it not made up on the calculation 
of the proportions given in that paper that you handed 
in ? — Certainly. 

4974. The proportions are not my own in any wayl 

No, they arc the speculative pi-opoi-tions which I 

have mentioned. 

4975. (J/r .b'cafon.) They are proportions admitted 
by you to be inapplicable to any year but 1885 and 
of doubtful applicabUity even to that — is that sol — 

That is GO. 

4976. (The O'Conor Don.) But would not the pro- 
poilions of stock, for instance, of cattle and sheep, 
having a certain average length of life before they 
were turned to the use of man, be the same for any 
yearl— I should think they must be approximate to 
(he average. 

4977. It is not a question of the amount sold but 
it ia a question of the amount disposed of, and as sheep 
are generally userl before they come to the age of thi-ee, 
or mosdy used at or under two years old, and as 
cattle hardly ever have a life of more than three and 
a half yean, there must be some definite proportion in 
which stock of all descriptions are disposed of in a 
given period 1 — Yes, I think your statement is quite 
fair. In putting in this paper, of course, it must bo 
referred to in the answer to the O’Conor Don. 

4978. {The O'Conor Don.) Tins is simply and solely 
wliat it is It ia applying a test to the paper you 
handed in which was projiared by a competent gentle- 
man, to the figures you gave in oue of your tables, 
that is all ; is not that so 1— That is so. It xs the 
gross annual value, calculated on the estimates for 
1885, which have been referred to, without, on the one 
hand, taking account of milk, wool, or eggs, or, on the 
other, maUng any allowance whatever for cost of 
production. 

The following table was handed in : 



OeKiiptioa. 


Fksiona 

(000 omUWd trom valoeg.) 


18S1-1S55. 


U8S-U7a 


I8»-1888. 


1S89-1893. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Crops, .... 


58,537 


46,866 


35,752 


34,643 


Cattle (fths), . 


6,836 


11,222 


10,858 


9,957 


Sheep (Iths), . 


1,395 


2,668 


1,875 


1,924 


.... 


1,489 


1,692 


1,236 


1,877 


Horses fAth\ . 


638 


823 


868 


»36 


Boultry (|rds), . 


275 


62T 


694 


770 


Totals, 


69,370 


62,297 


51,283 


50,107 



compsKd with Uto 


— 


la the period 


1861-1856, . 


There was a decrease in income value of 10-2 per cent, . 


1866-1870 


II >1 ■ • 


» II I, 26-1 


1884-1888 


II .1 • • 


i. 1. 1. 27-8 „ 


1889-1893 


1866-1870, . 


11 .1 1. 17-7 „ 


1884-1888 


» 1, • - 


I. I, ,, 19-6 


1889-1893 


1884-1888, . 


« II n 2-3 „ 


1889-1893 

1 



The wicneaa withdrew. 
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Sir KicoiJiD Sjlmxsy c&lled, and examined. 



Yon are tbe head of the Board 
K.C.B.’ of Works in Ireland, T believe? — Yes. 

ISD^ISW. 4980. You come here, do you not, in the first place, 
Am^t ol to to certain tables with respect to loans affecting 
and in connection with public works ? — Yes. 

4981. The fii-st of your tables deals, I think, with 
tlio open loan service, does it not? — The open and closed 
loan services. 

4982. Will you explain that table to the Comnus- 
sioa 1 — It is a table which deals with all the loan 
services of the Board under loans secured on nnder- 
takiogs, loans secured on rates, loam secured on lands, 
miscellaneous, and also loans made from the Irish 
Church Fund, secured on rates and londa 

4983. Commencing from the latancl 2nd of William 
IV., I think ? — That requiies a little explanation. 
The Board of Works since its formation in 1831 took 
over certain closed services on which there had been 
advanced 12,959,493Z. forming part of the sum of 
I8,983,942f. shewn on Table XI., to have been 
advanced in closed sernces ; the advances on open 
and closed services giving a gross total of 39,922,334^. 

4984. Those loans have been provided for out of 
what funds ?— The loans that the Public Works have 
made since the year 1831 have been provided for out 
of the Consolidated Fund to the extent of 38,852,4022., 
and 1,269,9 322. from the Irish Church Fund. 

4085. (£ord TF«26y.) Up to what date is that? — 
Up to the 31st of March, 1894. 

4986. (0/utirman.) That is from the starting point 

and reprsents the loans you took over since 18311 

Yes. 

4987. And embraces the whole of your loons since 1 
— Yes. Putting it in round numbers about 27,000,0002. 
have been advanced by the Board in the way of loan 
since its formation in 1831. 

^ 4988. Omitting the Church Fund for the moment 

nader- and going to the loans made from Imperial Funds, 
will you give some poi-tioulax’S to the Commission 1 — 
Tlie first class consists of loans secured on under- 
takings. The total amount of loans under that 
head is 2,686,2362., made under the 1st and 2nd 
William IV., chapter 33, and dealing with loans to 
local boards, for inland navigation, for railways, 
quarries and mines, harbours, docks, reclamation of 
waste lands, laboiu'ers* dwellings in towns, and housing 
uf the working classes. 

4989. Those are all secui-ed on enterprise are theyl 
— On tho undertakings. 

4990. Somelmvel think an additional security, Lave 
they not 1 — Yes, under labourers' dwellings in towns, 
on which 189,9112. and housing the working classes, 
302,1211 were advanced, the loans are secured on the 
undertaking, and whatever coUateial security could 
be got in addition, 

4991. And in certain cases, for instance, loans for 
harbour purposes, are not they secured on tbe rates as 
well as on the harbour receipts? — Under certain 
circumstances they are. I have a list of tiie harbour 
loans. 

^ 4992. Passing from those to the loans which you 

»**« denominate as Class 2, how much are those, and what 
is their general charaoter ? — These are seour^ on rates. 
The total amount of loans on those amounts to 
6,860,0242. They are made to grand juries for roods 
and bridges, court-houses, etc. 

4993. Are they ezclusivdy secured on rates ? — Yes. 
There are loans for public buildings and public 
libraries also secured on rates, loans for fishery piers 
and harbouis under the Fishery Piers and Harbours 
Acta, Public Works loans, under the Act 67 George 
HX, cap. 34 ; repairs to post roads and bridges, 
repairs to fishery piers and harbours, maintenance of 
navigation worlu, lunatic asylums buildings, artizans 
dwellings; public health, imder the Public Health 
Acts ; emigration ; under the Labourers Acts ; and 
Dispensary Houses. 



4994. Are those all exclusively secured on rates? 

Exclusively on rates. 

4995. And they amount in the total to how much ? isn^iaoi 
—A little over 6,500,0002. 

4996. (Zord lV«26y.) You said labourers' dwellings j eSvd on 

do you mean labourers' dwellings in the country ? ****** 

The loans that come under thcae Acts are bVa tbe 

public health loans, emigtutian and others, recom- 
mended to us by tho Local Qoveromunt Buai-d ; wc 
only act os a loans department. We do not investigate 
the nature of the security, which is the rates, or go 
into any detail os r^ards the cbaiucter of the building 
or other circumstance. The Local Government Board 
has the whole initiative, carry ic through, and merely 
make use of us os a loans lioard with the sanction 
of the Treasury ; we have to make the loan and recover 
it afterwards. 

4997. (CAairman.) Some of these loans are in aid 
of grants, are they not ! — Yes. 

4998. Taking the loans for lunatic asylums there is 
a large amount advanced, is there not? — ^Yes, over 
one and a half a million of money has been advance<t 
up to tbe close of tliis account. 

4999. Istfaatanincreasing amount? — Ycs,n seriously 
increasing amount ; within the lust three years there 
bos been a very great increase in the amount of 
provision for the lunatic poor, anJthe Board of Control 
have been exceedingly active in dealing with the 
subject, with, as far as we can see at the present, the 
probability of very nearly half a million of money 
having to be advanced in addition to what is shown 
here. 

5000. Raising the total amount to more than 
2,000,0002. 1 — Yes, theamount hero is 1,591,9222 ; the 
liabilities from my own knowledge of the Board, as I 
happen to be az o^u> on the Bo^ of Control, would 
certainly warrant me in saying that the amount to be 
expend^ ou lunatic asylums will not be far short of 
500,0002. in excess of what is here shown. 

5001. The next item 1 think is fur urtlzans' build- 
ings, that is limited in its application, is it not? — ^Ycs. 

5002. To how many towns, do you remember ? 

— ^Tbat was limited, speakiog from memory, to Cork 
and Dublin. It is a closed Act ud we now lend 
under other Acts, the Acte of 1690 and 1893. 

5003. Advances for artizans’ buildings ore now made 
• under the general Acts, and not under the local Acts? 

—Yea. 

6004. ^en taking the very large item which 
follows, No. 19 : Loans for Public Health purposes, 
will you give us some information about that ? — The 
total of loans under the Public Health Acts at the 
present moment amounts to 2,078,0462. AH the loans 
made under this Act of 37 and 38 Victoria, chapter 
93, and the 41 and 42 Victoria, chapter 52, are made 
on tbe recommendation of the Local Govenunent 
Board, the only test that we apply being that of the 
borrowing power of Union and Towns which is limited 
to twice annual valuation. 

6005. Is that a growing head of loan? — I can give 
the figures from 1890 down to 1894. In 1890 we 
advanced 110,0002.; in 1891, 70,3002.; in 1892, 

99,0002 . 5 in 1893, 138,0002. and in 1894, 138,000i 

5006. 7 notice that in one year tbe amount was 
very much larger than all the otiien? — Yea. 

6007. What was the reason of that ? — We have not 
reasons before os ; it is merely recommended to us to 
make tbe loans. We act as a loans department, and 
do not go behind the reasons of the Local Government 
Board. 

6008, Do you not know as a matter of fact what 
the reasons were 1 — No, we have no knowledge of them. 

We know of the class of work, but not tho circum- 
stances. We are not consulted ; we have nothing to 
say to the works, or their execution, only to make 
the loans. 

5009. Do you mean that yoo, as a department 
2 C 2 
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Sir S n. ohaTged with the actual work, aw not consulted as to 
its utility prohahility of its being reimmemtivel 

— —No, they have their own special establishment 

i2I>^S9i. a Tery able Engineer, Mr. Cotton, for 

examining into all the matters connected with the 
Public Health Act; they take all the vesponsibiUty 
of mating the inquiries, seeing the work properly 
carried out, and so forth ; we have no responsibilitj'. 

6010. No reference is made to you before so la^o 
an expenditure is madel — None whatever. In making 
our recommendation to tlie Tieasury we have to show 
that the law is olserved in regai-d to the valuation, 
and as to the amount of loan being within the 
conditions of the Act. Beyond that we have nothing 
further to do than this, tbit where land has to be 
acquired we have to appoint the arbitrator. 

5011. Then whatdoyousay as to your SIstitem, 
expenditure under the Labourers Acts 1 — That falls 
under the same remarks ; we have no responsibibty 
furtlier titan making the loan. Our whole duties are 
conlined to the Labourers Dwellings Act and the 
Housing of the working classes under the Act 29 and 
30 Victoria, chapter 44 ; 48 and 49 Victoria, chapter 
72 ; 53 and 54 Victoria, chapter 70 ; and 5G and 57 
Victoria, chapter 33, that is loans secured on under- 
takings. 

5012. I have gone through the leading heads of 
Class 2, I think, have I aotl — Yes. 

i^n« for 6013. W’liat are your loans under Class 3 1 — The 
°*‘***’ loans here are principally those that liave been made 
under the old Act of 1842, with reference to arterial 
drainage, navigation, and so forth, and again under 
the Act of 1863 for river drainage and 18C6 for 
maintenance. 

5014. The main item is for arterial drainage, is it 

not? Yea. But there was a distinct change of policy 

with regard to the Act of 1842, under which the 
Board planned and carried out the works. There was 
a very large sum expended, to tlio amount of 2,082,052/., 
chieBy owing to the famine of 1847. These works were 
carrirf out during the famine, and owing to a great 
number of causes, which it is unnecessary to state, a 
special Commisaion was instituted ; constituted of two 
of my predecessors. They closed their proceedings in 
1859, and it was decided with Treasury sanction 
that 1,207,5821. should be written off or remitted from 
the amount that was expended. Then a change of 
policy came as embodied in the Act of 1863 (the 
Act of 2C and 27 Victoria, Cliapter 88), under 
which local boards of drainage undertake to promote 
works, after due inquiry by au Inspector appointed 
by the Board of 'Works. I^ese Bodies have as a fact 
carried out a number of these large works to the 
value of 816,944^, none of which was remitted. The 
whole charged upon the owners. 

5015. Is that the only outstanding balance upon 
that account? — The airears altogether on that account 
at present due amount to 14,410f. 

5016. The account practically in that respect then 
is nnclosedi — There reuiains not called up 571,044f. 

5017. And that has not yet been claimed?— Quite 
so ; but the arrears amount in reality to 14,410^. 

Loons for 5018. Now we will go to the next item— advances 

picTo^nt to landowners? — That is the most important serriee 
under which the Board have made advances. They 
are chiefly made under the Act the 10th of Victoria, 
cap. 32, Uie Land Improvement Act, which deals with 
drainage, farm-houses, farm-labourers’ dwellings, and 
so on. It is on Act enabling owners and others who 
are qualified as such with certain terms of lease to 
borrow. The total amount advanced under that Act 
has been 4,106, lS7f. In addition to that sum of four 
million odd, out of the Church Fund, we have advanced 
923,6197. for improvement to lands, and thereby hare 
advanced in all to owners over five millions sterling. 



litile over 3,000,0007. bus been repaid out of the Sim n. 
5,000,0007. 

5021. "Wliat was the rate of interest on those loans 
and what is it at present ?— As regards the Land 
Improvement loans originally it was fixed at 34 per 
cent, for 22 years. Subsequently tho period was 
enlarged and the interest continued at 3^ per cent, for 
35 yeai-s with a sinking fund of 14 per cent, so 
that during the currency of the loan the whole charge, 
including sinking fund, was 5 per cent. 

5022. Instead of 6^ per cent., which it was 
originally? — Yes; the charge under the Act of 
"William was limited to a term, to 25 ye-ars. As 
improvements, however, this character were exliausted 
or would be likely to be exhausted within 35 years, 
it was deemed more prudent that the limitation of tbci 
loan should bo 22 years. 

5023. Is your item 23 advanced out of the Cliurch 
Fund or is it separate? — It is out of the Local Loans 
Fond. That is quite another class of loan. Under 
the Land Law Act of 1881, sections 19 and 31, we 
have advanced 854,3377. since the introduction of tho 
Act 

5024. Tlien yon have also mode advances to tho loam » 
tenants, I believe? — ^Those ai'e the advances to the **^y *,_, 
tenants, tinder the Act of 1870 we were anthorized o( mo, 
to advance to certain tenants for the purchase of farms 

a certain proportion of the purchose value leaving the 
tenant to find the remainder, and under that Act we 
advanced to 818 tenants the sum of 618,9327. The 
operations under that Act have ceased altogether. 

5025. Was there any limit to the amount which 
might be advanced to one tenant? — Yes; speaking 
from memory, the limitation was, I think, that the 
Board advanced two-thii-ds of tho pui-chase money, or 
three-fourths, I am not quite certain, leaving the 
tenant to find the residue. 

6026. That concludes your tiiird class I think, does 
it not? — Yes. 

5027. What is the fourth class? — The fourth class 
arethemiscellaneousloons — glebe loans, loans for build- loosi. 
ing schools, for seed supply, and soforth. The Glebe 
Loons Act is a renewable Act at the present moment, 
and will, I presume, be perjmtually renewed. We 
have made advances upon 1,199 glebes, to ciergjTnen 
of ell persuasions, to ^e amount of 504,3637. 

6028. Was that under the Church Act ? — It is a 
special Act. 

5029. What is the outstanding amount at present ? 

— Out of 604,3 6 37. advanced tliere lias not yet come 
under repayment 3 49,3687. 

5030. Is that being regularly repaid ? — ^Yes ; there 
are no remissions, you will observe, under that. . 

6031. There is no practical dMeulcy in getting it 
repaid, is there? — No. 

5032. Then there are advances I see under an old 
Act for schools, which represent a small amount : then 
I come to the seed advances under your class four ? — 

Tho seed advances are made under the 43rd 'Victoria, 
cap. 1. We have advanced under that Act 647,5627., 
of which there remains uncollected at tho present 
moment 12,0577. Under the later Act of 1890 we 
have advanced 274,5207., of which, at present of this 
year, there only remain 3,1257. outstanding. 1 should 
explain that in this return we show 12,6277. as un- 
collected, and was at that moment not brought into 
acconnt, but since then we have recovered an amount 
of 8,6007., leaving only 3,1257. remaining to be 
collected. 

6033. "What will be the ultimate, if any, failure to 
obtain repayment ? — That is a matter chiefiy depen- 
dent on ^0 Local Government Board, who have given 
us a great deed of assistance and advice in regard to 
these repayments. We are now concerned with regard 
to this balance of 3,1257. only. 



5019. Of that there has been repaid how much in 6034. May I say parenthetically that the seed loans 

round numbers ? — Out of the 4,000,0007. odd have been very wdl repaid ? — They have been very 
1,223,4907. has not come under repayment yet. fairly repaid. Of course we anticipate a certain 

5020. But how much has been repaid, 1 ask? — A possible amount of failure. 
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■.-.riLil. 5035. But Uie pei'centoge wDl uot be 1 per cent, 
it; — I think not. 

^ 5036. Tliey were loans -without interest, were they 

tilxc.iSW. f — Yes, they wore loans without interest 

^-cei- 5037. Then there is a large item for National 
school teachci-s' residences — do you know under what 
Act that was adranced 1 — That -wns under 38 and 39 
Victoria, chapter 82 j we made 679 loons for 147,2791. 

8038. Are they, as to repayment, upon the same 
terms as the others] — Yes, but we liave different 
cla-sses of these residences, viz. : — 200Z., 2251., anti 

2501., and we make advances under this Act for them. 

5039. Can you summaiise in a few figures the trans- 

■" actions \mder these fonr classes, either including or 

not, whichever is most convenient, tlie Church ^nd 
advances 1 — I can give it separately. The total amount 
advanced from the Consolidated Fund up to the present 
moment Ims been 38,652,4021. 

5040. Of that has been repaid how much 1— Of that 
has been repaid principal 22,790,4701. 

5041. And remitted how much? — The amount 
remitted is 7,963,9281. 

5043. And the amount outstanding is how much 1 
— Tlie amount outstfiuding is 7,898,0021. 

nior.'t 5043. Now we willgo to theChnrchFundl — Under 
tlie Church Fimd we havo nnido advances for public 
hejtlth baronial works, relief of distress, improvemont 
to lanils, iirtorial drainage, and soforth {altogotlier 
3,041 loans), for 1,269,9321. The amount repaid is 
503,5831. ; the amount remitted is 38,3361. 

5044. Is that absolutely remitted] — Yes. The 
amounts have been written off. 

5045. {Tjord IFelfiy.) Sanctioned by Parliament, I 
suppose]— Yes. The amount that has not come under 
collection is 729,9251. 

5046. (C/mlivnan.) Before we pass from these 
public tiansactions may I ask you whether, in your 
opinion, the repayment is as good as could have been 
expected, orwheUicr there is in your department much 
diupiwintment at the result 1 — That would have to be 
judged a good deal by tbe class of loons. The gencr.d 
state of aiTcaxs for tlm four years ai-o given in our lust 
return. Perhaps I might summarise them first by 
saying that the total arrears in 1891 were 503,7901. of 
all classes of loons ; in 1892 they were 551,3701. ; 
in 1893, 548,2741, and in 1994, 561,8871 In 
answering the particular question which you have put 
to me is may as well to say that the railway loans 
are chiefly onawerable for the state of an-ears. The 
arreaw there were, respectively, for 1891, 348,2831 ; 
for 1892, 388,7661 ; for 1893, 434,124, and for 1894, 
429,5951. The railway loans, perhaps, had better be 
dealt with as a separate class, but I may generally 
explain that, owing to the periods at which they were 
made, they Lave not proved up to tbe present satis- 
factory — at least a veiy large number of them — and 
it has been imjxossiblc to collect all the interest. 
There is u very large amount of acoimcd Interest, ns 
to which I should have to go into very considerable 
detail to explain. It is the fact tliat a large number 
of these railway loans are at present in an unsatiriactory 
condition. We are receivers now at tlie present 
moment and working with agreements, you may say, 
two lines that we b w l to take over. In both those 
cases the year’s interest on the loan is to a very great 
extent realized. 

5047. Wfti'e those old loans] — Yes — that is, prior 
to the Act of 1883. We had been making loans 
imder general Acts up to 1883, when the new le^la* 
tion came in, foUowed by that of 1889. Since the 
Act of 1883 two loans have been made under the old 
Acta, but a large number of loans were made prior to 
that, some of which have praetioally been lost. 

6048. To how many companies were those loans 
made]— To twenty-three companies, irrespective of 
loans made under a subsequent Act to enable certain 
lines under the Act of 1883 to cany on and complete 
their works. 

5049. The Act of 1883 was the first Light Bail* 
■ways (Ireland) Act, was it not] — I will not say 
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it was the first Liglit Railway Act, but it was the sun. a 
first Act in which the principle of local guarantee 
was recognized as an essential part of the scheme. 

Tt was then followed by the Act of 1889, when the 
advances were made in another way altogether. 

5050. Summing up yonr table, the total amonnt 
advanced, including the church loans, was dose upon 

40.000. 0001. ?— Yes. 

5051. Of that there has been repaid, has there not, 
23,250,0001 — avoiding the smaller figures] — ^Yes. 

50.53. And the total amount remitted is just 

8.000. 0001. ] — Yes, dose upon 8,000,0001. 

50.53. The total amount in arrear is altogether 
600,0001 ] — Yes. At the present moment the total 
amount in arrear is 561,8871, eiduHiveofil9T,124l. 
prindiial written off 

6054. That is close enough, taking it in round 
figures. The amount not vet due is u little over 

8.000. 0001.?— Yes. 

5055. That is the correct loon account of the 
Government of Ireland, is it 1 — Yes, botli advanced 
from the Consolidated Fund and from the Irish Church 
Fund. 

5056. You put in also a table as to the rates of <>i 
interest Have you any paixicular remark to make 

upon it] — The rates of iutereet vary for cveiy class of 
loan, and we have given, I tliiuk, a pajwr allowing the 
corraspouding numbers to the general statement 
Opposite every number there is the rate of interest. 

Uxuler certain numbera the rates of interest vary. 

6057. Have you any special remark to make ujmn 
it ] — No, I have no remark to make. We arc entirely 
under the instmetione of the Treasury os regards the 
rate of interest — we have nothing to say to it 

6058. Then you have also given a return showing 
tlie issues daring the lust five years on the principid 
loan sendee 1 — i’ea 

5059. Doesauythingoccurtoyouuponthatasuseful 

tohring before the Commiaiou] It is a detailed fltcjvaS! 
uccount? — No. 5 Statement as put in deals -with the 
Labourers’ Dwellings and Housing of the Working 
Classes as oue main head, Public Health Acts as a 
second, Lunatic Asylnnis as a third, Land Improve* 
ment under the Act of 1881 as a fourth, and then, the 
Labourers Act SVe thought those were the most 
interesting headings to give the facts under. We 
hare given the progress of advance.^ since the year 
1890 up to the present time to show os far as jiossible 
the movement under each head. 

6060. You have not given it here, but I suppose 
there will he no difficulty in giving the sum total. 

You liave given it separately for eacli year ] — Yes, we 
can do so. 

5061. Will you give the sum total of the entire 
amount of the loans under those heads? — Yes. 

5062. Then Table VIl. is a table of the amounts of 
the diffei'enfc rates of interest. I think I might a.sk 
if there is anything particular to say upon that. Tho 
first two items are trifiing. The first l^e amount as 
to which the rate of interest is given is 4 per cent., 
tlie amount being 1,500,0001. JJoes auytliing occur 
to you to mention uj^on that? Why is so large an 
amount as 1,500,0001. loaned at 4 per cent. 1 — Those 
are loans chiefly mads on undertakings under the Act 
of William IV. and also the imlway advances. 

5063. Is the railway advance, as a rule, an advance 
at 4 per cent. ? — The railway advancee originally were 
made at 5 per cent., and in the year 1883 that 
was reduced by Treasury Order to 4 par cent., at 
which rate it still remains A very large proportion, 
also, of the harbour loaus has be^ made at 4 per 
cent. Where they were at 5 per cent, they have been 
generally, but not altogethei', reduced to 4 per cent. 

5064. Is 3^ per cent, the normal rate?-— That has 
been the normal rate. It generally applies to that 
very large item, land improvement 

5065. Hien I see there is 3^ 1 — That is in advances 
principally for the housing of the working classes. 

The rates at which we are pemitted to make advances 
for this service are 3| per cent with a teim of twenty 
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SirS.E. years; per cent, ■will) a term of thirty years; 
— cent, with a term of fifty years. 

l,D^18W. QQgg_ Yjjj_ gi^gn thg 

^ed since jjrovided by Parliament in each year since 

^e^in e jgg^_j 3 g 5 ^ j notjeg that the largest amount was 
the amount voted in 18S5-1SS6 of ],500,000f.?- — 
Yes. 

6067. And the smallest amounts .are 800,000?. in 
each of the last two years! — Ves. 

5068. The ninounts actually is.saed do not appear 
to be much more than half tlie amounts authoriseiU — 
That is so. 

■ 5069. I suppose you make an estimate of how much 

would be required for your department 1 - -We make 
the best estimate we can, and there is uo doubt about 
it that it lia-s not borne a very much better proportion 
than one-half in reality. 

5070. Do you think it is a prudent iirrangemcnt to 
ask for double what it turns out you ought to ask ? — 
"We did not exactly go upon th.at princijilc. You see, 
the number and the character of the loans vary 
from year to year very much. I ni.ay mention, ns 
reganls the land law loajis, that they varied in a 
peculiar way. In the year 1882-1883 we only made 
advances to 746 tenants ; in 1883-1884 they sud<lenly 
rose to 3,276. In 1884-1885 they stood at 2,150, 
since which they have gone down, to a minimum 
of, in 1839-1890, 39.7 loans only. Latterly, in 
1S93-1S94, showing a little more life, they have rise?i 
to 496. 

5071. (ilfr. Sext07i.) Are these loans to landomiers 
or tenants! — These are loans to tenants. I was 
merely showing the great fluctuation which kis 
occurred. In various other ways we have to keep a 
considerable margin for our loans fund, so as not to 
have to call on the Treasury to supply us with more 
funds. 

5072. (Chamnan.) Lookmg cursorily at the return 
which yon hjive given us, I should say that tlie amount 
advanced is not quite equal in any of these years to 
tiie amount of principal repaid, but that the piincipal 
and interest, as a rule, exceed the amount advanced 
in the year! — Yes. Last year, the amount actually 
repaid in principal and intere.st was 707,000?. 

5073. So that it is a gradually growing amount 
The total amount advanced gradually increased from 
year to year, but, including the interest repaid, you 
do not quite require on the average as much as you 
receive if the two sides were treated as one account 1 
— Yes, that is the case. 

6074. I have taken you through tlie statistics which 
you h.ave placed in my hands. Are there any others 
which yon wish to mention to us before we pass to 
the question of iulministratioji 1 — JTo, there is nothing 
further. 

6075. {Lord Welhy.) Is it not the case that the 
rate of interest which you charge is 4 percent., except 
when there is a special Act authorisii^ a difierent 
rate ? — Yes. Of course the Treasury have authority 
to vary that even as regards the Act of William, and 
they have, under certain conditions, varied it ; but as 
a rule 4 per cent, is the nonnal rate, except, as you 
say, under special Acts. 

6076. I was under the impression that the Act of 
William limited the powers of your board to 4 per 
cent. 1 — 4 per cent, for a term of twenty-five years, 
but that was subsequently dealt with by the 6th and 
7th William IV., chapter 108, and under section 16 
■of ths.t Act the Treasury is authorised to vary the rate 
of interest, so that the interest shall be at least 10s. 
per cent, above the value of exchequer hills. The 
wording of the Act is rather peculiar. It is not quite 
-clear whether it would be applicable at present, but 
they had that power, and it has been so exercised. 

6077. Do you know at all how that worked out. 
I am under the impression, but I speak only from 
memory, that at that time exchequer bills were never 
ibelow IW. a day — they bore int^est at a daily rate! 
I am not able t-o give you the circumstances. I know 



there is a moot-joint as to the extent to which that 5-rf s. 
power is limited now, because the Act merely expresses 
that it shall not be less than 10s. per hundred, in -3 
addition to the price of the exchequer billa J 2 D^ij 8 ; 

5078. And is that Act still in force ! — That Act U Rat«of 
still in fores. 

5079. Have you ever turned your attention to 
the fact as to what the average rate of interest which 
you really get back upon your loans is. I may 
perhaj)s remiud you th.at some years ago the Treasury 
paid some attention to that point, and the conclusion 
to which they came was that the interest received, I 
think, did not very much exceed, if it exceeded at all, 

3 per cent.! — That would be a difficult subject to 
go into, Ixar.use every class of loan would have to 
be considered. I should be afraid to give an ojiinion 
about that. 

5yS0. You have never seen those pajiei-s, have you ! 

— I thiuk I have seen some calculations. 

5081. Perhaps I may say that we took every class 
of loan, we took the sums actually i-eceivetl and 
worked them out, and I think, sj>eaking from 
memory, that practically the rate of interesit obtained 
turned out to be somewhere about 3 per cent. ! — 

Yes. 

5082. It may have been below that ; but it was an 
endeavour to ascertain what, from 1840 or 1850, had 
been the real financial effect of the loans m.ade through 
your board !— Of course looking through the table we 
see that the vast pi-oportion of loans have been made 
at over 3| per cent. 

5083. But then looking at it as a financial proceed- 
ing you have to take what is received and not what is 
charged ! — Yes. There is so much that is problematic 
about the luilway account that I do not know exactly 
how it would come out. 

5084. If yon take the sums actually received you 
get t-o facts, but as you have not the facts before you, 

I will not preas you upon tlie point. Taking the 
classes of loans, I think yon s.aid that the (lleba Loan 
Act Was a perpetual Act! — No, it is renewed from 
year to year. 

5085. You spoke of it pmcticaJly in the nature of 
a perpetual Act ! — Y’es. 

5036. Is it not the fact that it will eventually 
lapse! — One would assume so, w-e have already 
advanced for 1,199 glebes, more than half a million 
sterling. 

5087. Do you know at all what number of glebes 
it might refer to, because it extends to all denomi- 
nations, does it not! — Yes, pretty nearly. The 
Church of Ireland for instance has had 279 glebe 
loans; the Catholic Church has had 645 loans ; the 
Prcsb)terians 207 ; and the Wesleyans and others 68 
loans. 

5088. You do not know at aU what the number of 
glebes to which it might apply are ! — No, I have no 
knowledge. 

5089. The Chairman asked a question about seed Seed iotas, 
loans, and I think he put it to you that the loss on seed 

loans, which are advanced without interest, would 
come within one per cent. Is it not the case that the 
amountnow outstandingonthefirstseed loan, isconsidcr- 
ably under one per cent. ! — The amount hitherto 
uncollected is 12,057?. out of 647,562?. advanced. 

5090. If that amount was not collected the loss 
would be a larger amount than one per cent. ; would 
it not ! — It is leas than two per cent., but it is not at 
all clear that this will be absolutely lost, its collection 
is deferred under advice received from the Local 
Government Board ; and is a matter more for fheii 
consideration than for ours. 

5091. But looking at the length of time, I suppose 
■ the proportion of that amount which ia likely to be 

recovered is not a big one, is it! — I am not at all 
certain. I do not see why any portion of it should 
be remitted. The Local Government Board have not 
treated it in that light. They have looked upon the 
collection as deferred, and they hope to be able to 
recover it eventually. 
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5092. On that loan, if you did not recover any of 
that amount the loss would be about two per CBiit,1 — 
^ ’ Not quite. 

12 Dec. 1891. 5093. In dealing with the Public Health Loans I 

?obiic think that iu some cases the Local Government Board 
have pointed out when tlie already existing liability of 
the area upon wliich the loaJis were to be secured was 
very heavy, and that you have called the attention of 
the Treasury, have you not, to the risk that would 
attend the loan 1 — Yes, under cei-tain circumstances 
we have. 

5094. You have felt it your duty to point out the 
financial risk, though at tlie same time I thiuk I am 
also correct in ray memory, am I not, you have been 
wUling not to make it a subject of opposition!— Quite 
so. I may say that in respect of tliese loans we have 
invariably consulted and act as far as we possibly can, 
under the advice of the Local Government Board, 
maway 6095. {Ch<drman.') I omitted to ask you three 
questions about railways. You put in, do you not, 
a statement having reference to the light or narrow 
gauge railways 1 — Yes. 

5096. You also.pnt in a statement as to the rail- 
ways constructed under the Act of 1889 and the grants 
by the State, by the county', or by the baronies ? — 
Yes. 

5097. You also put in an abstract of tbe guarantees 
by counties and individuals ! — Yes, the latter extends 
over a much wider period. 

5098. {Lord Welbi/.) I have not the figures before 
me in the returns put in. Will you give us the 
figures of these advances and grants. May I ask first 
of all whether in your return under the head of loans 
to luilwa;^ you class together the old advances before 
the Light Railways Act passed with the advances 
under the Light Railways Act, or do you separate 
them in the accounts you publish ? — We separate 
them. 

5099. Can you give us the amount of the advances 
and the amount outstanding under the old Acts, as 
apart from the amounts advanced under the Light 
Railways Act ! — Tlie total amounts advanced for rail- 
ways were 1,195, 636^., of which there is principal 
outstanding 735,477Z., and interest in arrear 154,797t 

6100. Has there been any part of those loans 
remitted ! — Yes, there has, and that is a point I shall 
dwell upon immediately ; but before j)assing on I may 
mention that in that are included certain railways, 
first of all, the West Clare, the Ologher Valley Ti-am- 
way, and the Cavan, Leitrim, and Roscommon Light 
Railway, and the Cork and Muskeny Railway, and 
the West Donegal Light Railway, which had to take 
advantage in 1886 of a special Act of Parliament 
under which the Boai-d were anthoi-ized to advance 
196,0001. in order to allow those undertakings to 
be completed. The Companies having failed in 
financing, these railways an Act was passed in 1886 
which enabled the Board to take shares in each 
of these I'aiiways, which shai-es the board have held 
and have been engaged in selling ever since ; and now 
I am glad to say that tbe selling value has improved 
so much that there is very little left in reality to re- 
cover — I do nob think there is more than. 50,0001 
which is not recovered. 

6101. {The O'Conor Bon.') Wa.-e those particular 
lines mentioned in this special Act of Parliament to 
which you refer ! — Yes, I think so. 

6102. It was a special Act for those particular linre 
— it was not a general Act enabling you to take shares 
in these light railways 1 — I have the actual Act here. 
It was “ an Act to amend the Act of 6 and 7 William 
“ rV. for the purpose of enabling any such company 
'‘as aforesaid to give such security as in this Act 
“mentioned, and such company may, notwithstanding 
“ any provision of any Order of Council confirmed by 
“ Parliament before the passing of this Act, issue and 

; “allot as paid-up shares or stock of the company, 

“ which shares or stock shall by virtue of and for the 
; “ purposes of this Act be deemed to be taken as fully 

“ paid and shall be entitled to the full benefit of any 



“ baronial guarantee attached to any other portion of SirH.B. 
“the paid-up capital of the company, provided that 
“ nothing in this Act shall he continued as extending 
“ any baronial guarantee to any amount, and so on. — 

It did not as I find specify the exact railways, but the 
companies came to us, placed the shares in our hands. 

We advanced against those shares, .and have held them 
ever since and Lave been engaged in selling them. 

5103. {Lord fTcZiy.) Are those the ouly companies 
that availed themselves of the provisions of that Act 
— Yes. 

5104. Now that you have sold the larger part of 
those shares what position do those companitss occupy ? 

■-?-The whole of their share capital is hypothecated. 

These companies form an exception to the general 
statement X made, but I class them as advances, be- 
cause as a matter of fact we did advance the amount 
as represented by shares. 

5106. At the same time if those shares have been 
in gi'eater part sold we must exclude those lines 1 — 

They will ^ paid off very soon, I think, entirely. 

5106. What amount is there outstanding! — About 
60,000Z. 

5107. {Mr. Martin.) Are the shares of these lines 
at a premium ! — Yes. Tlie fact is they could not 
finance themselves at all at one time in 1380, and the 
Treasury came to their support. They might possibly 
have got rid of their shares at par, but having had 
prerious offers, I believe, from some financiers of 
placing the capital at a sulistontial pi’cmium, they 
declin^ to go on ; when, owing to the drcumstances 
of the time, they saw loss staring them in the face, 
and asked the Goveimmeut to assist them, which 
Parliament did, by passing that Act; and now, I 
think, tlie shares are standing at 120. 

6108. (<Sir Bavid Sarbour.) Did yon take up the 
shares at par ! — Yes, we received them at par. 

5109. {Mr. Wolf.) Have they paid a dividend 7 — 

The Treasury have allowed them to write off a certain 
number of shares for the difference between the sale 
value and the par value. 

5110. {Lord Wslby.) You are satisfied with 
getting back what you gave for the shares ! — Yes, that 
is it. 

5111. Will you tell us imder what head you 
charged the pai-chase money. Did you charge it 
under the same head as advances, and did you 
advance the money from the same fund ! — It was 
advanced from the consolidated or rather the local 
loans fund. 

5112. But it was advanced as part of loan money ? 

—Yes. 

5113. And therefore as the mattei- now stands wo 
need not take much more account of that 1 — I think 
not. It is a disappearing sum. 

5114. The figures you have given of the whole 
railway loans are 1,195,000^. advanced, of which 
733,OOOZ. is outstanding ! — Yes. 

5115. I think you were going to tell us about a 
certain amount remitted after we had dealt with these 
exceptional lines, were you not ! —I should have to 
go through them all There are fourteen railways to 
which we have made advances, and in each the cir- 
cumstances vary considerably. If the Commission 
desire to have an explanation upon the matter I can 
go shortly through it 

5116. Are you not able to tell the Commission even 
in a round figure whether there has been any actual 
remission of a portion of the loans ?— Imay mencionthe 
only one. A i^way we sold the other day to the Pem- 
broke Company— called the Rosslare line— ita proper - 
designationis the Waterford and Weifordline, on which 
the Board had advanced originally 53,000i That 
amount has been remitted in the Public Works Loans 
Act, the line has been sold for 10,000i nominally, that 
is to say that, should the earnings equal a certain 
amount the company may have the power of purchase 
within three years for the value of 10,000h It may 
be assumed that here we may get back 10,0001. out of 
the 53,OOOZ. 
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SirKB. S117. And that would be equivalent to a remission railways on which the advances were 1,195,000^.^ — Sir.n.s 
of43,000i, would it not 1— Yes. As a fiict, I think Yes. 

— the last Loans Bill has written off only 3S, 0001., but 5128. The 1,195,0001. wa.s advanced entirely on : 
iZD^isai. j pj-esuijje the whole will be written off with the undei-takings, was it not ; there wa.s no charge on the 
exMption of the 10,0001. rsitesl — Insoniecases there were charges on the rates. 

6118. Have there been any remissions on any other Iputinapaper showing that in a great number of 

lines 1 There are one or two lines as regards which cases the local guarantees were given before 1883. 

negotiations for sale are going on, and possibly it may 5129. Passiug to the railways made under the Act 
not be very desirable that the whole of the facts of 1883 do I understand that no advances were made 

should be disclosed. to them hut only guarantees 1 — That is so, j>erpetual 

5119. I was rather alluding to anything that has guarantees. 

been done. >'othing niorethan that has been written 5130. Is that paid out of the vote ? — Yes. There 
off, 1 understand ? — I ni.ay sav that one or two have is now a special head for railways under which we pay 

been paid off altogether. The loans on. the Bally- the amount of giiaiautee to the extent of 2 per cent., 

mena and Larne Kailway and that of the Bantiy and we also pay in some eases of guarantee under the 

Exten.sion have been jiaid oflj and also very nearly Act of 1889, as 1 shall presently explain, 
that for the Hen Valley Railway, the loan on another 6131. Onder the Act of 1883, therefore, you are 
line. I may say we are in treaty for disposing of paying 2 per cent. 1 — Yes. 

several Hues — four liue-s altogether — but I think, 6132. Is th.at so in every case or are there any 
perhaps, it may not he desirable to say anything about railways in which the receipts have been sufficient to 

it. I find I urn a little mistaken. Two Railways are reduce that charge 1 — There are several cases in which 

under Receivers, and are being worked by the Board, the 2 per cent, has not and will not be entirely called 

who have taken possession as moitgagees. As to up. The fii-st is the Loughrea line that is worked by 

another there is an Act about to be passed in Parlia- the Midland and Great Western Company on a special 

meat for the sale — that is the Clai-a and Banogher agreement of 55 ]h,t cent, of the receipts. In that case 

line. The advances by the Board of Works in that we save a certain amount on the guarantee. I do not 

case were 67,9171. I may say that the sum realised know whether it is desired to go through all these 
will be very much under that. cases, but I might summarise the results by saying 

5120. Will you please confine yourself to what has that there are four railways in which we estimate 

actually been written off 1 — There is no other-. there -will be a considerable saving on the 2 per 

5121. Therefore we may say at the present cent. 

moment as far as statutory powers go that out of the 5133. I will put it to you in this way ; can you 

1.195.0001. only 43,0001. lias been written off? — ^Yes, give us what the amount chargeable is and what the 

38.0001, I should say exactly, because that is the amount paid is ? — I may mention that the guaranteed 

amount specified in the Ivoaiis Act of 1893. capital of the whole of the railways constructed under 

6122. One more question upon that point. Ami the Act of 1883 amounted to 1,284,1121. — the total 

not right in thinking that the larger part of this Treasury liability of 2 per ceut. would amount to 
outstanding amount is, as far as the dates for which 25,6821. As I have mentioned there are several of 
the loan is granted go, considerably in an-ear 1 — Yes, the railways being -worked under working agreements 
very considerably. on which we have undoubtedly a saving. There are 

6123. Kow passing onto the light railways, what also such lines as the West Clare, West Donegal, 
amount has been advanced for them. There was Cork and Musken-y, Dublin and Blessington, which 
nothing before the Act of 1883, was there? — As are being worked by the owning companies which 
regards l^ht railways I may say the question is one show a saving upon the 2 per cent. You may say 
that covers three periods. Before 1883 there were practically therefore ten companies now that w^l in 
five narrow gauge lines constructed in the north of reality show a saving on the 2 per cent. 

Ireland to the extent of 109 miles, and the advances 6134. Hov- many companies are there altogether? 
in regard to those I am afraid I cannot state — ^There are sixteen. 

accurately. That was the first period, and I do not 5135. And of those ten in some shape or other 
think perhaps it concerns us much, but I merely show a reduction ? — Yes. 

mention the fact than there -were these 109 miles of 5136. Are they all in full working order? — AH. 
narrow gauge lines made in Deland under advances 6137. Can you tell us what you paid last year? — 
made by the Board of Works, covering a period prior I am afraid I am not able to give the amount at this 
to the Act of 1883. They were practically the leading moment ; I should s;vy about 18,000^. 
narrow gauge lines of Ireland, and it was that no 6188. (C/Miinnan.) You can put in the exact amount 
doubt which led uji lo the idea of, tJie instruction in correcting your evidence, can you not?— yes. 
conveyed when promoters came forward under the 5139, (if?-. Hariin.) In any case is it not the fact 
Act of 1883 that they were to confine themselves to a tliat you do not pay until twelve months arter the 
three-foot gauge. deficit has been aseertamed 1 — It depends upon the 

6124. Does the money which was advanced to them time at which the Assizes take placeauJ Presentment 
form part of the 1,195,000/. ? — No, because the aid Sessions occur. Whenever that occurs soon after the 
given does not come in as a capital sura. The half year the payment is rapidly made, but I do not 
arrangements under section. 9 of the Act of 1883 think on the whole the delay would be more than 
were that the Board of Works or rather the State three or four months at the outside. 

came in support of the baronial or county guarantee 6140. I understood the baronies had to present in 
to the extent of 2 per cent. Where for instance the the first instance, and to pay up their 4 per cent., and 
guarantee was 5 per cent, the Board of Works were that they recovered from you whatever was the 
authorised on that being paid by the counties to deficiency?— Tea, up to but not exceeding 2 percent, 
contribute to the extent of 2 per cent., and where the 5 141. So that I apprehend you wculd not bo called 
guarantee was 4 per cent, the Board of Works came upon for payments in reapect of 1892 until, say 1894 ? 
in support to the extsnt of 2 per cent. — I do not think as a rule the delay is more than, at 

6125. Did thas apply to the pre-1883 railways ? — the outside, three or four months, and there are 

No. arrangements made, I may say, in regard to the West 

5126. I want to understand with r^ari to these Clare and other railways, by which the dividends are 
pre-1883 railways ; did the Stale make any advance ? paid regularly half yearly. 

— The 109 miles were made I think: in ^ cases by 6142. Quite so, but I think they are always in 
Board of Works Loans. an^ar, are they not? — No, I do not think that is so 

5127. Where do you find that obrnge in your as regards the latter lines though it is the case as 
account. Do we clearly understand that these narrow regard the majority ; which are in arrears, but not 
gauge lines pre-vious to 1883 wero included under to a great extent. 
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f'tl.n. 5143. {Lord Wdby.) I think 1 cun givtlier -u-liut 
t’ca' means, namely-, that if tliore is a Sutis 

— liability of 2C,0004, and you only paid IS.UOOf., 
13D^ - ItS.OOOf. would not j-epresent the sum payable 
Bniiway ou account of that year, Iwauise payments are made 
in arreai'l — He is quite right in regard to that. 

5144. As against that I began by asking if all 
these railways were in full worldiig order? — Yes. 

514.'i. Supposing whatever tiguro you put in that 
you have estimated IS.OOUf. as the sum you have 
actually paid, would you consider the dilieieneo 
between ^it aud 2C,OOOf. a fair indication of the 
amount to which the iiulwa}’s e.irn u diminution of 
the Government liability ?— No, certainly not, hut 
that owing to ceiiiiin of the lines not be'ug completed 
ami working and to the delays which have been alluded 
to and which I have meutioued a.s being three nr four 
months, the 2 per cents, in certain coses have not 
come fully up as against the last year. 

514G. I think piobably that would represent the 
difference in the simplest form. Can you tell us now, 
taking any year you like, the last year you liave the 
accounts complete for, what is the liability for the 
year, aud what is tlie actual charge, so that we may 
see what is really tlte saving by the earnings of the 
line? — If you will allow me I will take a note of 
that, and will put the answer in. 

6147. The next point U the tlnanclal result of the 
Act of 1889. Do I uudevstaud that the Act of 1883 
is no longer in operation? — The Act of 1SS3 placed 
at our dis[)osal a sum equivalent to 40,000/. a year ; 
the Act of 1889 places a further sum at our dis- 
posal of 20,000/. a year, or it might be taken as a 
capital sum of 600,000/. ])lus 2,000/. a year. A subf.a- 
queut Act ])laccd 5,000/. a year at our disjMsai. 
The total sums under the three Acts amount now to 
65,000/. a year. As regards the Act of 1883, there 
have been no means for capitalising that yearly 
charge, but under the Act of 1889 the Ga|)itali5atiou 
is ejected in this way, that the National Debt Com- 
missioners advanced to us sums which eventually will 
reach 000,000/., probably by tbe end of this year, and 
they have ananged for extinguishing this by termin- 
able annuities in ten years. They recoup themselves 
in that way, and it will come in os a charge and 
be gob rid of oft’ the public accounts. 

51 48. r want to ascertain what actually has been the 
financial result of the Act of 1889. 1 suppose milways 
now commencing do not come to you under the Act of 
1883 pure and simple, but they prefer to come under 
the more recent .Acts, under which the terns arc 
somewhat more favouiuble, are they not? — All the 
money under the Act of 1888 has hud to be absovbe<l 
by the residue of the works that were required imdor 
the Act of 1889. That is, putting it in round terms 
in this way, I mentioned that 25,009/. was properly 
proportionable to the works under the Act of 1883 ; 
there remained then a certain sum which had been 
appropriated to tbe Act of 1889. 

5149. Then the Act of 1389 is now the o])eratlve 
Act? — Y%s, with its 600,000/. capital plus 2 per cent, 
nnappropriated under the Act of 1883. 

6160. Therefore, what I may call tho surplus a^-ail- 
able under the Act of 1883, Is now included under 
whet is really the operative Act of 1889 ? — The Act 
of 1883 is entirely exhausted, and we have invariably 
to inform Grand Juries before whom any schemea 
come that the Act is exhausted. 

Adjourned for a short time. 

6151. Now, let us pass to the Act of 1889. 
What are the conditions under which a railway com- 
pany gets your assistance under that Act 1 — Under 
the Act of 1889 there wore three conditions under 
which assistance could be given by the State. The 
first, where the promoters of the light railway are an 
Irish railway company Laving a railway open for 
traffic ] second, where the promoters have mode an 
agreement, approved by tbe Treasury, for the main- 



tenance, management, and working of a light nilwar n. 

by such railway comjuiny ; or, third, where tbe pro- 
moters, in making application to the Grand Jury of 
any county umlcv the Act, proposed that a barony — 
or baronies in the county shall guarantee the ]iay- nSaa*'' 
ment of dividend on a portion of tlie paid-up capital 
of tlie light raUway, pursuant to the provisions of tho 
Tramways and Public Cora}>anies Act ot 18S3. The 
first condition as to Irish railway companies pioiaoting 
these lines w-is not complied with excepting in tho 
case of ihree short lines, the Downpatrick and Anl- 
glass line, eight miles in length ; the Banlry Bay 
Extension, one and three-quarter miles in length ; and 
tlio Baltiuioro Extension of seven .and three-ijuaiter 
niilas in length. With thoso tlu-ee excejdions no rail- 
way in Irehmd was so promoted. 

5152. Then condition No. 1 only ap]>Iied to three 
short raih-oads? — Yea Promotei-s came lorward for 
all the othei's ; that is to say, fur twelve lines; but 
the condition that they should give sulUcient guaiiin- 
tees, ajipixa ed by the Treasury, for tbe maintenance 
aud mnnugomenb and working of Utese lines Laving 
failed, Mr. J.'ickson, the i’inancial Secretaiy of the 
Treasury, cimie over and avrangpcl with the ]>ai-ent 
companies to construct and work certain lines under 
given conditions. AgrRcmente were mude with the 
Midland Gi-eat WestiTn Company for the Galway 
and Cliftlen line, for tho Bullina aud Killala line, and; 
for the Westport and ilalluraiiuy line ; also with tho- 
Great SJouthern and Western Railway Company for 
the Killorglin and Valeiitia tine end the Heaclford 
Hud Kenmare lino ; and agiiiu with the Belfast and 
County Dov.’n line for the Downpatrick and Ard- 
gloss line. 

5153. Yon mentioned in tbe first instance, under 
condition No. 1, the oight-mile Ardgloss line ; is that 
the one you arc refeiring to now 1 — Yes, that wns the 
one. I made a mistake witli regard to tliat. That 
left it in i-ealitv two lines. ITie Strimorlar and Gleu- 
ties line of twenty-four and a-half miles, and the 
Donegal and XUlybegs line of eighteen nod three- 
quarter miles. These have since then been constructed 
with naiTow gauge by the Boarfl of Works, aud an 
agreement has beeu subsequently made with the 
Donegal Company for working both linea 

5154. Does that make up your twelve 1— Not alto- 
gether, kecanso since then two tines have been added 
in relation to the relief of distress. The first oi these 
is the Collooney uud Claremoms line of forty .seven and 
u-hnif miles in length, aud tlie Achill Extension of 
eight and a-qiurter miles. As to the first of those- 
lines, tlio Collooney and Claremorris, an ngi'cemcnt 
has been made witli the Waterford and Limerick line 
for constructing and working. Tlie Achill Extensiou 
line has been constructed by the Board of Works, and 
an agreement has now been made with the Midland 
Great Western Company to take it over and work it 
in perpetuity. I may mention one fact moie, and that 
is, that of tho 237 miles made under that Act only 
forty-three and a-quarter miles ore narrow gauge, tbt*- 
rest being of the stimdard gauge. 

6165. Tlie twelve lines arc represented by a mile- 
age of 237 miles ? — Yea 

5156. Con you give us what the cost of that 237' 
miles is, and to what extent and to what degree- 
assisbrnoe was rendered by the State towards their 
constnictioa 1 — The Agreement v^dth the Ti'easni-y 
in most of these coses took the form of a certain 
amount of grant, leaving the companies free to 
exercise their own Judgment as to raising the standard 
of the line, that is to say, putting in rails of 
greater weight, reducing the oui ves and gradients, and 
so forth, so as to enable them to work ffiese lines ha 
part of their system. Without application to the 
companies, it would be impossible to say what is the 
difference chargeable to tbe actual construction of the 
line. But I Imve given in a table the amount of oil, 
tbe Government grants, in tho whole amounting to 
1,169,800/. That is a grant supplemented by local 
guarantees in six cases practically under tbe Act of 
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1883, o-hiei ,vn.K«I»i.li Ike Aet of 1889. Those .1171. Tlcref™ there mej lie fa those eU y«rs .M». 

locnl gnanuitees are es follows:— Tile KilWeliu end a demand on the Wot— \es. The Donegal md 
Talent lino and the Headford and Kenmaro Tine had Kdlyhega hno^ 18J inilra la on Mmewhat ^ffeient 
reaneetivelyloealgnarantees to the amount of 70,0001 eonditions. The capital sum there granted wa. 

and 60,0001. eapiS 11.1,6001., and atmdaily a local gnai«fa » WOl, ; Mjn 

6157 (A'lVDaeidSarheur.) Ata-hatiateofintirest hut m that case the looahUra will not 1 m called upon 
may I ask I— That cams in under the Act of 1883— fa anything, nor ivdl the Govm-nnient to meet any 
4 net cent.— with tho Government coming subso. de6cit in workuig on|«nses. On tie Colloonej and 
onintly in support with 2 pet cent, so that in addition Claiemonis line the Government have given a grant 
to the nmomt actually ^en as capital grant tho of 150,0001, and tho h^Lties have given giiatnn- 
finvemiuent came in with” per cent, ns against those tees amounting to 120,000i ; thiit is divided between 

die counties of ilayo, wlucL gives a guarantee of 
40,000/., und of Sligo, wliicli gives a guarantee of 
80,000/. 

6172. (jl/r. Martin.) And the Goverament counter 
guarantee them half that ; is not that so 1 — Tliei-e ai-e 



Goveuiiueat came in with 2 per cent, as against 
two sums. The giiai-autee for the county was 4 per 
cent., of which they met 2 per cent., from rates, aud 
the Government the other 2 j>er cent. I may nieution 
with re-wd to tho Killorglin and Yalentia line that 
the amount of die capitid grant was 85,000/., the 



amount of the local gimrant^ was 70,000/’. on which veij special ai-ningemeuts conuwted with this Une. 



the baronies bear 1,4U0/. and tho Govcraiurnt 1,4U0/. 

5158. There was a grant of 85,000/. by the Govera* 
meat, was there 1 — Yes, of capital grant. 

6159. Does the Government chaigc any interest for 
thatl — That is a free grant. 

5160. And besides that on the company’s capital 



Under the Mayo pi-esentment the county to a very 
great extent contracted themselves out of all loss in 
reality, by requiring that there should be a payment 
to this coiiipimy of 800/. a year whiclr practically will 
lead to them ha^•ing to meet nothing ; and the Govern- 
ment meeting one per cent. But in regard to Sligo 
there is not the same understanding, aud under 



there is a guai-antee of 4 per cent. t-^Yps, p-avt of certain, arrangements they might have to pay some- 
which is borne in the some manner ns in the Act of thing, though not much. I may summarise it by 
1883 by the Govemmeut to the extent of 2 per cent., gaying that whereas the Government giant in capital 
so die grant is 85,000/. plus a capitalised amount 1,159,800/., in respect of all the lines the local 
equal to 1,400/. a year. guarantees were given upon 269,000/. in the aggi-egate. 

6161. (Lord ITc/fcy.) Have you any idea what the 6173. {Lord M'elby). The idea was that those two 
cost of that line wasi — No, except that we have had gums should really coustruct the lines, was it notl — 
serious complaints from the company that they have Yes, the companies being allowed to supplement them 
been subject to very heavy exjienditure, and it has in any way they thought best 

cost them a great more than they expected. That is 6174. But that would be at their own risk, would 
all we know. it not i — Quite so. 

6162. Do you know what the estimate originally 6176. ( J7ie O'CoTior 2)on.) They were hound to do 
was of the lino iipou which the S5,000i was gruuted 1 gof — ^They were. 

—The estimated amounts in those coses were resiiec- 6176. They entered into a binding agreement to do 



lively the share capital ns declared under the Act of so, did they not 1 — They eutei-ed into a binding agree- 
1883, in tlie case of tlie Elillorglin and Yalentia line meat to do so with the Treasury, copies of which 1 



at 155,000/. and in the cese of the Heodford and have, in wliich they bound themselves to give certain 
Kenmore 110,000/. services, to complete the Hue to the satisfaction of 

5163. "What was the grant in the cose of the the Board of Works and to work the line in perpetuity, 
Heodford and Kenmare line 1 — 50,000/. Then pro- ■ giving a certain service, geneially two tioins a day 
ceeding with the others, the Downimtrick and each way. 

Ardglass line got a h-ee grant of 30,000/., and there 5177. {Lord Wtlhy.) I think I should not be 
was a local guarantee of 17,000/., but without a correct in saying that the Treasuiy were liable for 
Treasuiy contribution ; there was a special arrange- two per cent, on that 209, OUO/., because in one or two 
znent there. cases that you mentioned, the Treasury was not brought 

5164. Therefore there is no farther State liability jji, was iti — No, they have contracted themselve^ out 
than the grant 1 — There is no fui'ther State liability, as far os those are concerned. They may be answer- 
The Stnmorlar and Olenties line of 24^ miles in length able to the extent of one ]»r cent, with regard to 
got 116,000/. in capital grant, and there was a county portion of Collooney line, and also as regat^ the 
guarantee of 1,000/. Kiat was uo emsuT© their meet- Stranorlar and Glenties they have undertaken a 

7.... A¥ivl AvrvAtotAA elijMlIrl AWT- -* - ... “ . 



ing the deficit and working expenses should any 
arise j but as it has now been arranged under Treasury 
agreement the locality is not called iqxin for anylhiug, 
or will not be so (^ed or for anything in futnre. 
The Denial and Killybegs stands on exactly the some 
footing. 



liability for six years. 

5178. Probably you may say for the time being there 
is something like 4,000/. a year in question, 2,600/, on 
tlieKillotglinand Yalentia line, and the other two would 
carry the Txeasmy liabiHty up to, say, 4,000/. a year, 
would they notl--Ye8. The general idea the Board 



5165. {Sir David Barimir^ In those cases does have is that the Treasury, as a fact, will nol be called 



the Oovenunent take any profit from the line, or is it 
a perfectly free grant 1— It is a perfectly free 
gra^ 

5166. If there was a profit would they take iti — 
No, it is a free grant 

6167. To whom 1 — ^Practically to the working 
company. 

5168. Does the company raise any capital! — ^The 
company raised no capital in mther of these cases ; 
The Board of Works are oonstmeting the lines, and 
they have to hand them over to the satisfaction of the 
parent company. 

6169. Does the company get the line and construct 

it 1 ^The company gete tbe lino which we constmet ; 

mnd not only so, but there is a guarantee in the case 



upon to meet much. Both the Xillorglin and 
Yalentia and the Headford and Kenmaro are good 
Hues. 

6179. Are thoselines open yeti — ^AJI but the Stran- 
orlar and Glenties, which ought to be ready for 
opening in about a montii, also the Achill Extension 
about the same time. 

6180. So far as you have any knowledge of them, 
are these railways answering the expectation formed 
of them 1 — They have been opened for such a 
short time that the companies have not reported the 
results. 

6181. I am not at this moment asking financially, 
but I am asking as far as traffic goes, - whether it is 
viewed with satisfretion 1 — We have not sufficient 



of the Stranorlar and Glenties for six years that thei-e information yet. That will probably come out in 
shaU be no deficit to meet on the working, the report of the different oompaniee at the share- 

6170. {Lord Welby.) Who gives that guarantee 1 — holders' meetings. We have practically nothing to 
',Tbe Ihreosury give that in their agreement. do except to supply the amounts under agreements. > 
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s,’KS. 5IS2. Tlie upshot is that in these extensions of 
‘seV^’ yo'* hardly represent as commercial 

— lines, practically the Government have found by far 
the larger amount of enpitan — Yes, that is the 
aAnway nsse> 

lowers' 5183. Turning to another subject, am I right in 
A I Iwn. understanding that as far as the labourers' cottages 
are concerned in tho rural districts you are simply 
the tankers of the Local Goremment Board 1 — That 
is 80 . Under the Labourers Act we simply make 
the loans. As regards botii tho Public Health Act 
and the Emi.gration and Laboiu'ers Acts, we act tinder 
the advice of the Local Government Board ; and on 
being sanctioued by the Treasury we make the loan, 
and know nothing more about it. We know nothing 
about the details of the work, and have no respon- 
sibility whatever. 

5184. Tlierefore you have no opinion on the opera- 
tion of tho Act or the necessity for extending it, or 
on the reasons which have led some parts of Ireland 
to adopt it, and other parts not to do so ) — Ho, we 
have no information of that. I can give the Com- 
mission tho relative expenditure according to locality 
generally, if they desu-e. In reference to the matter 
of the labourers’ dwellings, the total sum sanctioned to 
be advanced under the Labourers Act was l,419,6G3f. 

618-5. That is in tho nu*al dLstrictl — Yes. 

5186. Thiitisupto 1694,isit1— Thatisup to 1894. 
Only forty-fivo anions took advantage of the Act in 
Munster, the authorized advances in that case being 
825,230/. In Leinster thirty-eight unions took advan- 
tage of it to the extent of 573,629/. In Connaught 
seven unions took advantage of it to the extent of 
9,059/. In Ulster four unions took advantage of it to 
the extent of 11,745/. In all, ninety-four out of 1S9 
unions alone took advantage of the Act. 

5187. As the matter stands you have no opinion 
as to the reason for that great difierence between the 
provinces, simply because your advice in the matter 
is not asked h--Ye3 ; we have no opinion on it 

6188. Do you consider it a good arrangoment that 
witli regard to these loans yon should be lu no respect 
an adviser, but a simple banker 1 — Unless we had a 
very considerably extended architectural and engineer- 
ing staff, it wonld be very difficalt for us to take upon 
ourselves the responsibility. The Local Government 
Board, on the other hand, have a special staff for 
this particular duty, and take all the responsibility. 
^«.iy 5189. {Sir David Barbour.) You referred tocertain 

old rnilwayloans mode before 1883 ; part of those loons 
has been repaid, part has not been repaid, and there 
are certain arrears of interest outstanding. Were 
those loans made generally on the security of the 
railway, or on the security of the railway and the 
rates 1— -You will understand that these loans were 
made in reality on the undertakings — that is to say, 
when a railway company has failed to make up the 
whole of its share capi^, and requires additional 
assistance, it comes to tho Board of Works, which 
institutes very searching inquiries ; and when satisfied 
that the net receipts of the line ere quite sufficient, 
in their opinion,to justify the loan, they are empowered 
under their general Act with sanction of the ^-eaaury 
to advance to the extent of one-third of the capital, 
on the condition that one-half the company’s capital 
has already been called np and paid. 

5190. That is the point I wish to bring out The 
Government only advances a third of the CHpital 1 — 
Yes. That was tlie general rule, but in regard to 
some lines there have been also local guarantees. 

5191. But do I understand that the condition of 
one-third of the capital applied to all the nulways ? — 
Yes, that was the general condition. 

5192. So that the estimates of income must have 
been very much out if the Government did not get 
back its money ? — The estimates, no doubt, were out in 
many instances. 

6193. {The O’Conor Don.) Was the capital paid 
upl — ^As regards capital paid up, we had an assurance 
of that, because ve took care to get a reply to our 



queries ; each case was very carefully investigated, and F. n. 
there was no doubt about the proper proportion of the tcli.''’ 
capital being paid up. 

5194. {Sir David Barbour.) Then there were five 
old light railways before 1883 ; the Government lent 
money to those railways ; there was also a certain 
amount of guarantee, and they have done verv well 
I understand? — One of them has already paid off the 
whole of ite loan. There is another now from which 
we hope, I might say in a few days, to get the wliole 
of its loan paid off by their being able to place them 
debentures. The other thr« are not in a good 
condition. 

5195. Are there any arrears with regard to those 1 
— Yes. 

5196. Then there were certain railways made with 
a guarantee of 4 per cent — a guarantee falling partlv 
on the barony and partly on the Government ; does 
not 4 per cent, seem to you a very high guarantee in 
tho present day ? — Considering the natuj-e of tho 
guarantee, it being a purely local one, hampered us 
Mr. Martin has explained by delays with regard to 
the payments, the grand juries decided themselves 
that they would in somes instances present for place 
a 5 per cent, guarantee, and in others only 4 j it 
was concluded, I presume, that they could not raise 
money with a less guarantee. 

6197. Two per cent of that guarantee is a GoTeru- 
ment guarantee, which is the brat guarantee you could 
get ; and 2 per cent is a guarantee on the rates, which 
is almost os good as that of Government ; and I rather 
think 4 per cent, debenture stock of a good Irish rail- 
way wonld be at between SO and 40 per cent, premium, 
would it not? — As a matter offset I think they have 
arrived at par. I think tho West Clare line, for 
instance, which has a 4 per cent guarantee, stands now 
at par. I have uot seen the lost quotation, hut there 
is no doubt that the 5 per cent, guarantees are standing 
at 120 or over. 

5198. Tlie Government could borrow the money 
now at what rate? — Perhaps I had better not 
answer that question. 

5199. If tho Government borrowed tho money 
and lent it at 3^ per cent, taking the risk of 2 per 
cent, upon itself, that would leave a risk of only ^ per 
cent, to lie borne by the rates?— The Treosaiy will 
be able to say better whether raising money at 2f iier 
cent, would warrant loans being made at that amount. 

5200. As regards the light railways that have been 
made, I understand that ^o Government gave certain 
grants, that in some cases there were certain guarantees 
or local responsibility, that the parent company then 
made the railways and are entitled to -any profits that 
may come from those railways? — Yes. 

5201. And in some cases there is a. guarantee 
against loss on the working for a very limited period, is 
there not? — Yes. 

6202. Of course the construction of one of these 
light railways is indirectly again to the paient railway 
as it tends to bring traffic to it ? — Ho doubt. 

5203. So that at any rate for the parent r^ways 
it seems to be a very good bargain? — That remains to 
be seen. 

5204. (77i« O’Conor Don.) I should like to follow 
up this question of the railways first ; but before I do 
so I must remark that some members of the Commis- 
sion are under difficulties in not having your figures 
before them until we met to day.' With regard to 
these railways, to put it shortlv, under the Act of 
1883 was nut a sum which was supposed to realise an 
income of 40,000/. devoted to the purpose of assisting 
in making light railways? — ^The whole amount 
40,000/., placed aimually at disposal by the Act of 
1883, was not taken up under that Act 

5205. 1 know that it was not^ but did not the Act 
provide a capital sum which would produce an annual 
income of 40,000/.? — The Act provides that 2,000,000/. 
shall not be exceeded, but the question did not come 
up at all in the matter, as the guarantee was always 
in the form of u per centage. 
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5206. But the amount which the Treasury could 
{^lanutee could not exceed a certain annual sum, could 
it I — Quite so. 

— 5207. Was not that sum 40,000^. a rear? — That 

sum was 40,0007. 

5203. The mode of procedure with regard to these 
guarantees was this, was it not 1 The proposed line was 
promoted in the first instance before the Grand Jury ! 
— Yea. 

5209. And an estimate was made nf the amount of 
capital th.at would be re<]uircd to construct the line! 
— That estimate was put by the promoters before the 
Grand Jury, witlt copy of ^e Report of. 

5210. I am talking of the promoters. The pro- 
moting company l&id an estimate before tlie Grand 
Jury of the probable cost of making the line I — Yes. 

5211. Are you aware that the amount of that 
estimate almost invariably (lc|)ended upon the amount 
of interest tliat they asked for from the Grand Jury, 
wbetlicr it was 5 or 4 per cent I — ^Thcre is no doubt 
that it was treated in a great measure as a fiaunciul 
operation. 

5212. And was not the result this, that where lines 
are said to have been constructed at a 4 per cent, 
guarantee, in reality they were constructed at a 5 per 
cent, guarantee; b^use if the Grand Jury gave a 
guarantee at 5 per cent, the capital for constructing 
the railway would have been diminished t — I am not 
sutficientiy aware as to the facts, but I think it may 
be fairly concluded that the amount was infiated. 

5213. On account of the rate of interest bdng 
placed at 4 instead of 5 per cent. 1 — I cannot say 
exactly what was the cause of it, but they were more 
or less exposed to the difficulty that the actual amonnt 
at cash prices was probably never ascertained accu- 
rately. 

5214. Doesit notcome to this, that practically all 
these guaranteed lines have been promot^ and made 
on the assumption that 5 per cent interest would be 
payable on the capital I — No doubt that was part of 
the assumption. 

6215. As Sir David Barbour has pointed out to you, 
is not this interest of 5 per cent a very high rate 
of interest, considering that there is a Government 
guarantee to a certain extent at the back of it I — I am 
not able to express an opinion, us of course that 
in some measure depends upon the validity of the 
baronial guarantee. 

5216. At present tbs shareholders who invest their 
aioney in these guaranteed railways have no direct 
communication with the IVeasurv at oil, have they 1 
— None. 

5217. Or with yon 1 — None. 

6213. They receive their dividends from the county I 
— ^Yes, entirely. 

5219. And the county has, in the first instance, to 
raise the total amount of the interest, to pay it to the 
shar eholders, and then to come to you to be repaid 
half of that amount if it doce not exceed 2 per centi 
— That is so. Under section 9 of the Act 

5220. You stated, and I think it might be as well 
to have it quite clear, at the beginning of jour evidence, 

that the Treasury contribution was 2 per cent! 

Y'es. 

5221. Is that necessarily so, practically I know it 
is ? — I know it ia op to 2 per cent, 

5222. It cannot exceed 2 per cent? No, 

5223. And it cannot exceed more than half? — It 
cannot exceed more than half, and it cannot exceed 2 
per cent. 

5224. So that if they were able to borrow money 
At per cent, the Treasury then would not contribute 
2 pec cent, t— I assume it was taken at the time that 
it could not be raised at less *ibnTi 4 p^r cent., and the 
<ircuznstences showed that that was correct 

5225. But as a matter of correct statement, what 
the Treosniy undertook to do was to pay h^ tiie 

incerest, provided it did not exceed 2 per cent 1 

Quite 80 . 

5326. If this Treasury contribution had been given 



in a more direct form, clo you not think that the 
milways might Iwve been constcucteil at a much tcV' 
cheaper rate to themtepuyera? — That was the opinion 
of the Royal Commission which sat and i-epoited in * 

1888. They mode certain distinct recommendations, 
that, among the rest — that tlieie sliould be a direct 
guarantee of 3 per cent., with certain otliercondicious 
attached to it. 

5227. And if that had been done, would there not 
have been a very great saving of money to the country 
in general I — Not unless there could have lieen some 
machinery by which you could ascertain the exact and 
proper iinioimt to l>e juiid for all the works ; thei-c was 
no machineiT for doing that, or for ascertaining the 
exact cash value of the different works. 

5228. Have you not experienced railway engineers 
connected with your Board ?— Ti’’© had no connection 
witli that part of the subject — none whatever — and 
no such duties were imposed u|)on us. The County 
Surveyor was tlie sole jiei'son wlio was the judge us to 
the work being carried out properly ; the Board of 
Works bad no responsibility and no duties with refe- 
rence to it. 

5239. I am not asking you whether you had this 
responsibility or duty thrown upon you, but do you 
not think it would have been of advantage 10 the 
country that some public department like yours should 
have had that duty thrown upon them, and that it 
should not he left to the chance estimates of the pro- 
moters? — That is the opinion of the Royal Com- 
mission. 

5230. Therefore the result of the mode that was 
adopted with regard to these contributions to any loss 
that might arise iroui the receipts of the railway has 
been, probably, that the iinra have been constructed at 
a much greater cost than they othci-wise would have 
been ? — No doubt, as far os can be judged, they have 
been constructed at a larger price than they oughc to 
have been ; but from the average cost of these lines 
(very little c.xceeding 4,000/. a mde, projjerly equipped) 
it is nob so clear that a very large loss has been 
sustained. Some loss proltably has occurred, but not 
a very large amount. 

5231. Do you think that these lines have all been 
properly carried oiitnnd properlyequipped ? — We have 
DO means of ascertaining. 

5233. You have heard of the Dingle railway, have 
you not ? — I have heard a great deal about it. 

5233. Were you in any way responsible for that; 
did it come under your department in anv way ? — 

To this extent, that the line and the estimate were 
examined, and a report mode to the Lord Lieutenant 
for the nse of the Privy Council. 

5234. Before the Privy Coundl passed the line? — 

Under this Act we give a report to the prranoten, 
which they pi-esent to the Grand Jury, as regards the 
merits of the line from an engineering point of view. 

Wealso under the Act have got to submit an estimate 
of the proper cost of that line, or rather the share 
capital, for the information of the Privy Council ; but 
that is not given either to the promoters or to the 
Grand Jury. 

5335. I think you stated that many of these 
guaranteed shares are now selling at over par ?— Yes, 
the 5 per cent shares. 

6286. At about 120 ; and that the 4 per cents, arc 
at about par?— I think they are above par. 

6237. And, therefore, the advantage that has arisen 
from the discovery that bos been made that the security 
ia a good one, which would have been apparent if the 
Treasury responaibility had beeu a direct has 
jiasaed into the hands of the shareholders in these 
guaranteed lines instead of going to the benefit of the 
ratepayers 1 — That is so. 

6238. With r^ard to the results upon the lines 
that have been guaranteed, I think you Mid rirat the 
annuoJ reepoDsibtlity of the Treasury w ith regard to 
the guaranteed lines was 2 per cent, upon a caidtal 
of 1,284,0002.. That was the liability if none of 
them paid ?— Itwas a liability of 25,6822. per nnn nm. 
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5239. That is the liability if none paid 1— Yes. 

5240. And you stated that the charge last year had 
been only 18,000/., did you not? — That figure I was 
unable to give accurately, .and I shall have to supply 
that. 

5241. It was about 18,000/., in round numbers, 
was it not 1 — I would not charge my memory with it. 
I have the correct figure now, wliich I find to be 



5242. That would show that about 6,092/. had been 
paid by the lines, would not it 1 — Yes, as affects last 
year. 

5243. Mr. Martin asked you whether those figures 
could be depended upon, inasmuch as the payment by 
the Grand Juries was always six months, and some- 
times a year in arrear. If that was so, would not the 
account be still conect, because you would have in one 

yearthebalance outstanding from the previous year? 

That would be the case had all the railways ^en for 
some years in working condition j but as regards others 
that were not quite complete, or had only just 
commenced working, it would be fallacious. 

5244. Have not all the railways that were made 
under the Act of 1883 been in working order for at 
least two years?— -The Ballinrobe and UUremorris 
and South Clare Lines have only had one years’ 
working ; the Fennoy and Mitchelstown only three 
years’ working, and so on. 

5245. But with the exception of those, the amount 
that would come in in any one year would be the real 
deficit which you had to take up! — It might 
or might not be the case. Our accounts close on the 
31st of Mareli each year, which is the end of the 
financial year, whereas the Grand Jury only make 
their payments after the Assizes, which may fall 
immediately after that time, and the consequence is 
that a payment may fall upon one year or the other j 
and unle.ss that was atialysed properly you would not 
be able to see exactly the working of it. 

5246. But although these lines have been for such 
a short time in working order, it would appear 
from your statement that they are already paying 
about 20 per cent, of the liability incurred to the guar- 
anteed shareholders — they are paying 6,000/. a year 
out of 25,000/., ai-e they not! — I do not think that 
tiuit 6,000/. could be calculated upon, owing to the 
difference of dates at which the accounts are made 
up ; and my own impression is that it would be con- 
eiderably less than that. 

5247. Can you give us any idea of what you think 
they are paying ? — Of course that is somewhat 
problematical at present. I may say this, that possibly 
on the five lines made under the Act of 1883 which 
are worked by parent companies there nuy be 
calculated a saving of 1,500/. on the Goveimment 
guarantee. Then under certain conditions as regards 
the others, I thiuk I may safely say that there would 
he another 1,500/.; so that I think it would not be 
unsafe to say that there will be a saving of 3,000/., if 
not 3,600/., upon the Treasury guarantee. 

5248. But is it not generally found in practice that 
when a new line of railway is opened, forrhe first few 
years it does not pay very well — io takes time in fact, 
to create traffic. Is not that the experience in nearly 
all railways ? — That is necessarily so. I have before 
me now the facts as regards a great number of these 
lines over six and seven years in working, but still 
there is no very g'eat improomment. For instance, 
taking in each case the fii-sthalfof the year for the 
Ologher Valley, in 1889 the receipts were 2,940/. ; in 
1893 they were only 2,908/., showing hardly any 
improvement. For the Cavan, Leitrim, and Eos- 
common in 1889 the gross receipts were 3,104/., and 
in 1893 they wore 4,072/. — that is one of tho lines I 
am calculating a certain saving from, for there you see 
there is an upward movement. From the West 
Clare in 1889 the gross receipts were 2,647/., and in 
1893 they were 4,070/. There again we calculate on 
a certain amount of saving. For the Skull and 
Skibbereen Line in 1888 the gross receipts were 



736/., and in 1893 they were 929/. That is also sirn.n. 
one that we make .a certain allowance in favour of. 

Fur the Cork and Blarney (a very favourable example) — 
in 1883 the receipts were 3,337/., and in 1893 
4,338/. 

5249. Is it not your experience that those lines 
which are woiked in coimection with the main lines 
are tho.se that are doing best, such as tho Clarenaorris 
and Ballinrobe, Loughrea and Atlymon, and so on 1 
^They ought, I think, to have a better train-service ; 
but in other respects, of course, I am not able to 
express an opinion. 

5250. Are the lines that pay least of the ordinary 
gauge ? — I would not say so ; for instance, the CJogher 
Valley has a narrow gauge, and the Cavan and 
Leitrim and West Clare are the same. 

5261. Are those nan'ow gauge railways worked by 
any of the main lines ! — No ; they are independent 
lines, with independent stock, establishments, and 
Sufortb. 

5252. I think you spoke in the beginning of your 
evidence about these guarantees being perpetual. la 
that the case with regard to all of tliem ? — Yes. 

5253. The guarantee for the county contribution is 
perpetual in all these coses, is it not? — Yes. 

5254. Supposing these independent corojwinies that 

have made no arrangement with any e.xisting large com- 
pany found that they could not work the line, aud that 
in, fact, the working expenses were greater than the 
receipts, what would happen? — Where the working 
expenses are deficit for two yearn, under section 10 
<jf the Act, the Grand Jury become owners of the 
line, and then, under an (irdev in Council, a committee 
of the Gi-and J iiry can be apjiointed to manage the 
line, they taking possession of the line. I had better 
read the Act, perhaps : “If at any time the receipts 
“ from the undertaJ^g are inauffiolent to defray the 
“ expenses of management" (this is the 1883 Act, 46 
and 47 Victoria, chapter 43) 

6255. {Chairman.) Is that still in force as to the 
Later loans ? — It is the leading Act as i-egords the Act 
of 1889 — “and will efficiently maintain” (that is to 
say, where the receipts were not equal to the working 
expenses) “ and work the undertaking, then such sums 
“>ts may be necessary for these purposes shall be con* 

“tribute from time to time.” Then it goes on to 
say : “ and if they have been called upon to pay, and 
“ have during a period of not less than two years, to 
'* be fixed by Order, continued to pay, money for 
“ maintaining or working the undertaking, then the 
“ undertaking and all the property of the company 
•' connected with it shall become the properly of the 
“ Grand Jury, subject to any liabilities affecting such 
“ undertaking or property, and the undertaking shall 
“be maintained and worked by the Grand Jury at 
“ the cost of the guaranteeing baronies, and the Order 
“ shall also provide for the manner in which the 
“ undertaking is to be so maintained and worked.” 

6266. {The O'Conor Don.) So that if the line, for 
instance, has been badly made;, and tire company fails 
and the traffic on it is not sufficient, the Grand J ury 
are bound, at the expense of the ratepayers, to take 
over these lines, with all their liabilities, and to main- 
tain them and work them in perpetnity ! — ^Yea They 
can allow them to become derelict if they like ; there 
is nothing in the Act to prevent that. 

5257. Is there not ? — I assume not. 

5258. I thought they were bound to maintain? — 

Yes ; I am making a mistake — that is so. 

5259. (CAoM'TJUia.) The Grand Jury cannot close 
them, con they ? — No ; they are obliged to keep them 
open. 

5260. {The O'Conor Don.) Supposing they did not 
fulfil that legal obligation, what would happen ? — I 
do not know exactly. 

5261. At all events, so far as the guaranteed share- 
holders are concerned, whether tho line is worked or 
not, or whether it pays or nol^ the Grand Jury are 
bound to pay them the guaranl^eed interest? — The 
rates are obliged to toeet tie guaranteed interest. 
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sir Ji. n. 5262. And if tlio rates did not meet the gnaranteed 
interest, the Treasury ^-oidd contribute nothing, would 

inn — isfli ^ 

52G3. {Lord Welhy.') Do you happen to recollect 
-whether, at the time the an-angement waa made under 
which the baronial guarantee -was given, subject to a 
repayment by the Treasury of 2 per cent., it -was 
not the objeirt of the Government to secxire 'that 
the locality had such a lively interest in carrying out 
the line that it waa willing to undei-take some risk 
with regal’d to it 1 — Exactly j that was the object. 

5264. And though it might be cheaper in some 
respects had the Government undertakca the whole 
risk that advantage would have been Inst 1 — No doubt 
that was the policy of the Act of 1883. 

5265. {TAe O’Conor Don.) "Would not that object 
have been equally attained if the Treasury contribu- 
tioa was a direct guarantee to tlie shareholders and 
the county guai’antee a direct one for its shai-e 1 — The 
opinion of the Royal Commission was in that direc- 
tion. 

5266. And if that -were done, even if the Treasury 
half contribution were a dii-ect one, could not tho 
money have been raised at a much lower rate 1 — 
That T cannot say. 

5267. You do not think that a direct obligation 
from the Treasury to pay the shareholdei-s would 
enable money to bo raised in the London Market 
where most of it was i-aiaed at a lower rate than when 
the primary obligation came fi-om a Grand Jury in 
Ireland? — I do not see how that is to work at all, if 
you ask me the question, because the Treasury in 
making a direct payment of that kind -would also 
undertake to keep the whole of the undertaking open 
and the line in -working order. They could not 
undertake to guarantee absolutely and in perpetuity 
that it should be kept in working order ; they could 
not undertake any i-espousibility of that kind. Bj’ 
the Act they cast the -whole responsibility of keeping 
the line open, and working in perpetuity on the 
Grand Jmy. 

5268. (J/r. Sexlon.) But -would not that responsi- 
bility of keeping the line open and working it in 
perpetuity ha thrown on the Grand Jury equally well 
if tile Gland Jury coatrihution to the shareholders 
-was a direct one and the Treasury contribution to 
the shareholders also direct? — I do not quite under- 
stand the question. Is the Treasury guai’antee in 
your sense a guarantee in perpetuity -whether the line 
is to be kept open or not ? 

5269. So far as tho Treasury is concerned, yes ? — 
Then that would be a gnai’anteo in perpetuity for a 
line that might be shut up at any moment. 

6270. The obligation resting upon the county to 
keep it open in the same way as it does now 1—1 do 
not see how, myself, the obligation could act j but 
that is entering into a problematical point. 

5271. (CAairmau.) The O’Conor Don asks what 
should happen in the case of a i-ailway which did not 
pay its working expeasea. Supposing its receipts 
were 5,000f. and its expenses were 7,OOOZ., what 
would happen in such a case ? — If the Treasury gua- 
rantee of Ij per cent, as the O’Conor Don has pnt 
it, were given in perpetuity, the Treasury would in 
that case, I presume, be bound to go on in perpetuity 
for all time, whether the line were kept in working 
order or not. 

6272. And the security to the public (the Treasury 
is the public, you know), would be the power of some- 
body to force the Grand Jury to keep the in 
working order. Is not that tho purport of your 
ans’wer 1 — Yes. 

5273. (TAe O’Conor Don.) And is it not exactly 
the same now. Wltat guai’antee is there that the 
counties -will fulfil these obligations thrown upon them 
of keeping the line in working order ? — The Grand 
Jury are liable for the 6 percent, and I presume 
would be open to an action by any shareholder of the 
company on account of that 6 per cent If they did 
not keep the line 0 }>en the Government would not come 



in support with the 2 per cent., and in such a case Sirj!.B. 
the Grand Jury would have to put upon the rates the ^^ 5 "- 
full 5 perMnt. without the support of the Treasurv 
•tall. ^ 

5274. The difference is in the one case as compared 
to the other that tho county now would have to pay 
the whole of the guarantee to the shareholders in 
case it did not keep the line open ? — Precisely. 

5275. And in the other ease they would only be 
liable for the half? — Tliat is it, according to the 
intei-est guaranteed. 

5276. (C/iamnan.) And a little more. And the 
county would h.ave to be proceeded against in some 
way — 1 do not know what way — to compel them to 
keep the line open '} — The shareholders of the company, 
have no interest in the line at all ; they are merely 
subscribing to a financial concern of a particular kind ; 
they are not in the least interested as to w’hetlier the 
line is open or closed. All they know is that they are 
guaranteed by the county a certain rate of interest ; 

S' they do nut receive that, I presume the courts are 
open to them. 

5277. But there is this qualification, is there not, 
they are interested to this e.xtent, that if the line pro- 
duces more than the amount of the guarantee, then 
their interest would begin, but u)) to that point they 
have no interest ? — Tlmb is so ; they share with the 
county. If the earning was six per cent, they would 
get half per cent. 

5278. (TAe O'Conor Dott.) Turning to the first part nmis- 
of yonr evidence, you told us that the total amount of 
advances made by your Board was in round number’s 
38,500,000f. and that about 8,000,000Z. of that had 
been remitted. I see, in turning to these details, you 
divide them first into the accounts that are closed and 

the accounts that are open ? — Yes. 

•5279. Of the accounts that are closed, I tliink 
6,470,140L was remitted ; is not that so? — Yes. 

6280. "Will you kindly look through the items of 
that amount and you will see that amongst those items 
the large sum of 4,294,0001. had been advanced for the 
employment of the labouring poor ; is not that so? — 

Yes, 4,T’97,64S1. 

5281. And if you will look down further in the 
column, almost at the end, you will see that 727,2701. 
is under the heading of consolidated annuities 1--Ye8. 

5282. May I take it that those two items both con- 
stituted what are called the “ consolidated annuities ” 1 
— I presume that not only those, but some other items 
came into the same category, probably a larger amount 
than you name. 

5283. We have been informed bypre-vious -wi-tnesses 
that -the consolidated annuities amounted to about 

5.500.0001., and that these corisolidated annuities were 
remitted by Mr. Gladstone in 1853, in consideration of 
-he imposition of the income tax, and the increase in 
the spirit duty. If the amount received from those 
two taxes since has very largely exceeded the amount 
of remission, would not we have a right to deduct from 
the total amount of taxes remitted j that amount of 
5,500,0001. from the 6,470,0001. 1— I am afraid I 
cannot throw any light upon that. 

5284. I only want to ascertain from you the fact 
that in the 6,470,0001. remitted, the sums known aa 
the consolidated annuities are included 1 — Yes. 

5285. I now turn to the sums remitted out of 
accounts that are open. Taking Class 2, the loans 
secured upon rates, they amount to 6,860,0001., do 
they not 1 — Yes. 

5286. Out of that there is remitted 199,0001. j is 
not that so ? — ^Tes, those figures are correct 

5287. Then you -will see the greater portion of chat 
sum is made up of the sum of 177,9001., call it 

178.0001., in respect of public works loans, under the 
57 th George III. Can you tell us what those loans 
were for ?— I am afraid I cannot throw any light upon 
it, but I -will see what information I can get. I see, on 
reference to a statement I have here, there were 
“ Repairs to Parish Churches," “ Roadd, Dublin to 
“ Navan," “ Grmid Canal Company," “ Limerick 
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giriLS. “Bridge,” “Cork Street Improvement,” “Plassey 
■jLCA^' “Canal,” “ County Mayo Courthouse,’' “ County Kil- 
— jgjj “kenny Roads,” “Youghal Bridge,” and certain other 
** -1 ■ items. 

5288. Must not these have been loans of very old 
date 1 — Yes, these are all of very old date. 

6289. And you still keep these accounts open, do 
you 1 — Y7e still bring them forward as all our state- 
ments, year by year, bring forward past transactions. 

5590. {Mr. ■S'earfoji.) ^ long as there is a balance 
payable nt the foot of them ? — We bring fonvartl the 
whole, whether or not; we show the total amount 
advanced and the total amount i-emitted. 

5291. You bring them along as an open service, do 
you! — The amounts we bring forward include the 
closed services, and they, of course, would necessarily 
form part of the total amount advanced. 

5292. The closed services are added at the end of 
the return, but you regard as an open account, I 
nnderstood, an account in regard to which, though 
advances may have ceased, you have a balance open as 
repayable 1 — There is nothing repayable as far as 
olos^ .services are concerned. 

6293. I mean although you do not continue to make 
loans under the head, it remains an open service as 
long OS there is a balance repayable 1 — Quite so. 

6294. {The O'Conor Z>on.) i only wanted to point 
out that nearly the whole of this 179,UOOf. of loons 
which have resulted in a loss to the State are of a very 
old date! — Yes, very old. 

lutMof 5295. May I take it that the loans secured upon 
the lO-tes have, on the whole, very good security I — 
Yes. 

6296. If that bo so, let us turn to the table of 
interest wliich the Board of Works charged for these 
loans. Look at No. 9 for instance, advances mode to 
tlie Grand Jury. You make advances to the Grand 
Juries for roads, bridges, court-houses, and bridges 
between counties, and I see the rate of interest which 
you charge for these advances, with the exception of 
that on court-houses, is 5 per cent. 1 — Yes. 

5297. Five per cent, on what you admit yourself 
is very good security, is a very large charge to be 
made by the State, and does not State in fact 
make a profit upon it 1 — That is a matter as to which 
wo are entirely under the directions of the Treasury. 

5298. I am not for a moment accusmg you of 
having framed this rate of interest, but as a matter of 
fact does not the Treasmy or the public Exchequer 
make a profit, and a very considerable profit upon 
these loans advanced upon wbat you admit is very 
good security 1 — I can only judge by the price of 
consols, and there would be ajiparenUy a gain, but 
on the other hand the losses must be t^en into 
consideration. 

5299. But do you think it is fair to one public 
body which can give good security to charge a veiy 
high i-ate of iuterest because the Goveimment may 
think it expedient to lend mon^ to another body or 

. company where the security is very bad 1— Those are 
questions I would rathei* leave tu the Lords of the 
Treasury. 

5300. I want to ask you in connexion with these 
especial advances made fcFr the building of lunatic 

, asylums which yon have told us about, whether they 
are not only at present a very large amount but an 
increasing amount)— Yes, it is a growing amount. 

5301. I see that you charge for those advances 3^ 
and 3J per cent. 1 — On lunatic asylums they charge 
3^ per cent, fur a term of 35 years and 3| per cent, 
for a term of 50 years. 

5302. The interest charged is at those rates 1 — 
Yes. 

5303. Were the advances to luDatio asylums at any 
time made without interest) — I am not aware that that 
was the case — not in my time. 

6304. Was there any change in the law in the year 
1877 with regard to them) — ^That I am nnable to 
' answer. 

5305. You may take it that advances were made 



np to 1877 for building lunatic asylums witbont any Si'it. a. 
interest) — I am not acquamted with the fact. 

5306. And you caiiuot give us anv reason for the ' 

change, can you ? — No. ' tap^issi. 

5307. Has it not been recognbed by the State by 
paying so much a head for the muintenanoe of lunatics 
in the asylums that tins charge for lunacy generaUv is 

otie of an 1 inijerial rather than of a local clwmcter”? 

I am not aware of the reason. 

530S. You ore aware that they do pay a certain 
amount towards the maintenance of lunatics in 
a.s3'iuma, are you not)— The fact has not come under 
my cognizance on the Board. 

5309. If that were so, would yon not tliink it very 
e.xtiaordinury tlmt the Stale should charge for the 
advances made for tlie building of these asvluins a 

rate of interest at w-hich they are making a pk>tit) 

I am not able to qivs au opuiion upon that. 

6310. With regard to the advances now made to 
private persons for the improvement of land, either to 

tenants or the owners— have you had much loss ? 

Under tho Act of 1842, as I have already mentioned, 
out of advances for river drainage works amount- 
ing to over 2,000,0001. there was a remission of 
1 , 200 . 000 ). 

5311. Was not that remission maiuly in connexion 
with puhlio works ou tlie Shaunou and large diainage 
works of tliat sort) — None ui>mi tlie ishannon, but 
uponakrge number(I think there were 127) of these 
drainage works carried out under the Act of 1842, 
chiefly in the fifties. Owing to various circumstances 
ditficultics niose, to investigate Avhich the Govern- 
ment appointed a Special Commission, consisting of 
Sir Richard Giifiith aud Sir John 6. M'Kerlie, and 
in 1869 they made tlieir Report recommending this 
remission. 

5312. Were not those works carried out under the 
Board of Works) — Those works were carried out under 
the Board of Works as relief of distress; that was 
the raison d’etre. 

5313. So that we have that much more addition to 
make to remissions of a charitable ohuracter, such as 
moneys advanced for exceptional distress ) — Yes. 

5314. My previous question had rather more re- 
ference to the advances made fur the land improve- 
ments to owners or occupiere. Have you had much 
loss on advances maile to owners or occupiers ) — Out 
of a sum of over 4,000,000). advanced lor land im- 
provement to owners, under cbe 10 Victoria, chapter 
32, there has been no remission. 

•n3l5. Are they much in arrear) — The total of the 
arrears up to the present moment is 41,224). 

5316. Out of how much)— Out of on original 
advance of over 4,000,000)., and a not yet called-up 
sum of 1,213,0004 

5317. Have you any reason to believe that you will 
lose any considerable poition of those arrears) — 

Judging from post experience no. 

6318. Have you fonnd any difficulty in collecting 
the instalments irom the tenant occupiers 1 — Yes, to 
some extent. 

5319. How do you collect — have yon agents to 
collect the money or how is it collected )— It is collected 
by the accountant and solicitor acting teacher. 

'These loans, os you are aware, are not well secured, 
the tenants’ loans being made upon a veiy different 
securi^ to that of any other. They are mode merely 
upon the tenants’ interest andhemay be evicted at any 
time. It has shown itself not to be altogether a good 
security — and Parliament passed the P. W. Loans 
Aot, 1892, the purport of section 6 of which was that 
we are to levy a poundage of one abilling in cho 
pound, on all arrears in respect of Loans made since 
the passing of that Act. That has been and is acted 
u])on now in reference to all arrears of one month 
after becoming due. 

6320. Have you found that to have a beneficial 
effect) — A most beneficial effect, and we hope that it 
will have a very great effect in preventing any further 
arrears. 
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Strun. £321. Are Mie a»lvnnce8 made to tbe tenant at the SSSS. ^es; b«t yon jirovided, you see, on tlie Sirn,B 
san»u rute us the aUvuneca had previously been made whole for n much larger amount thau yon reqiiiied ; 
i 2 D*Z”iaw ^ proprietors ! — Yes. That is to say tlic loan and how wa.s it that then you were notable, until 
— has a currency of twenty-two yeare ; the rate of the financial year was out, and new estimates could 
^tcr^L interest is 3^ per cent., and 3 per cent, lo provide a be presented, to advance the money! — The savings EsUnui*.. 
sinking fund, so that during tlie twenty-two years which arise upon various items of the vote are 
tliei-e is a total charge for interest and sinking fund of applicable, under Treasury approval, for appropriation 
6f. 10s. for every lOU^. to one or other of the sub-heads of the vote. 

5322. The interest being 3J per cent J — Yes. 533C. You had, according to these papers, asurplus 

5323. Have not we here again a j)rofit made by of, I think, 400,000/. How was it that you were 

the State on these advances, becunse they can borrow unable to get the Treasury sanction to the application 
monity at a much lower rate than 3^ per cent. 1 — nf that surplus savings, ns you call it, on the other 
I cannot venture tipou an opinion, as to tlie rate of votes to thin one, where you had made too low an 
interest but will give tlie losses. The total number estimate 1 — The fact of the matter is, under the River 
of loans up to the current year was 11,230 for a Suck Acts there was a Stnte free grant of 50,000/. for 
total sum of 354,337/., and on that total sum up to these works. That grunt hud to be pi-ovided for in 
the present date there hns been a loss of close on two or three years' votes, and the sum that yon 
13,000/., that is to aay, there are 10,000/. arrears mention appealed upon the votes, and does not form 
which it will be probably veiy difficult to collect, and any pait of the loan services at all. It was part of a 
2,S40/. which hns been written off in the Public grant that had to be provided for in our Public Works 
Works Loans Acts. vote for the yew, and it hns no reference whatever to 

LaraDc 5324. I must ask you one question more with the particular provision for loans at all. It was part 
iw5 uta-« regal'd to lunatic asylums which I forgot to ask when of the grant — part of that 50,000/. — that is how that 
dealing with tlie subjei't. You are a member of the matter arose. 

Board of Control, I lielieve l — Y’es, by the Act. 5837. The result of the provision not having been 

5325. And lias not the Board of Control the made was, was it not, that the Drainage Board had 
absolute decision as to what amount shall be spent to borrow the money from the bank at a considerable 
upon buildings 1 — They have complete control over loss! — Yes, that was the case. 

all new works and additiona 5338. And tliey have been consequently at that loss 

5326. And the local authorities who become re- through the estimato. made at your office of the amount 
sponsible for the payment of the money advanced have that would be spent witbin the year being too low 1 — 
really nothing to say to tiie amonnt that must be Tlie Treasury, 1 think, Imve guaranteed yon the 
spent, have they 1 — They have no statutory obligation amount of that loss of interest, so that you do not 
cast upon them, though an a fact the Boai-d of Control sustain any loss on the 60,000/. 

invariably consult them u^ion every single portion of 5339. I am not aware of that 1 — 1 think that is the 
the charges case. 

6327. They do not invariably act upon the opinion 6340. (Jifr. Serlon.) How is remission effected 1 — R«nii- 

eipressed by them, do they? — No, beotuse the Board By Tieasnry order. . 

of Control are resi»nsiblo under Statute. 5341. Do you initiate the proceedings, or do you 

6328. With regard to tlie loans under the Publio simply advise upon the initiative of the ‘Treasury ? — 
louiu. Health Act, I think you said there was a limit to the The ’Treasury see all the details of our arrears, and, 

amount which coukl be borrowed to twice the on full inquiry, they provide for the remission, 
valuation? — Yes. Formerly it was done by a Treasury order; now the 

6329. Tlie limit to which they can borrow is twice remission is written off in the various Public Works 
the amount of the valuation, is it not 1— Yes, that is Loans Bills. 

statutoiy nnder the Public Health Acts — at le^t I 5343. The Treasury acting, I suppose, upon your 
believe it is sa ^ advice and recommendation ? — It is a matter settled by 

Ertimatei 5330. The Chairman ,uked you a question witii theTreasury on the statements that we lay before them. 

regard to your preparing the estimates for lie year, 5343. Comparing the repayments made by land- 
and he called attention to the fact that you generally lords and by tenants, to which the O’Conor Don has 
asked for a much laiger sum than it turned out just referred, I draw your attention, first, to item 29 ofi^^ 
afterwards you required. Might I ask you bow those in class 3, of paper 1. It appears there that over 
estimate or votes are made out-are they made out 600,000/. has been lent to tenants for the purchase of 
in detail, or is it a bulk sum that you ask fort — We their faniist — That is under the Act of 1370. There 
ask for a bulk sum, and a bulk cre^L we only act as a loan de[iartment. 

5331. Which of couree is made up by yon in detail 6344. What were the terms under that Act ?— The 
beforeliand, is it not 1 — Yes, necessarily, on the best terms were, if I recollect correctly, tltat wo advanced 
^ ® two-lhirds of the amount of the purchase money that 

^ 538^. Cun yon apply that bulk sum to any one had been agreed on between lie landlord and tenant, 

® periidsaion? the tenant to provide the remaining third, one-third 

The Treasury pve U3 sanction for every item. Not or possibly it may have been one-fourth; I am nob 
one escapes the Treasury, and their definite sanction quite certain about the proportions. 

m given for ail advances ; and we have to prove that 6346. How was the advance repaid ? The advance 

w- Statutory provisions. was repaid on the usual tevma 

6333. With reference to a particular case, which I 5346. Would that be twonty-two years ?— No, of 
dave^y you know of, last year in connection with a 6 per cent, for thircy-five years, that is to say, 3i 
Mrtein dramage work in Ireland, it was stated to the per cent, with U per cent, sinking fund. 

D^nage Board that you had not applied for a 5347, Out of" the owing sum of 500,000/. there 
Buffiemnt sum of mowy to carry on the works? — ^Yes. lias been no remission whatever, and only an ariear of 

6834. And yet il appears from these returns, 3,000/.?— That is so- principal arrears, 
to which the Chairman has referred, that last yearyou 5348. That is a good collection, is it not 1-Tes. 

hadappbed for almut twice the amount that it turned 6349. Then, under the Act of 1881, the Law 

out you required to exprad. Can you expl^ how it Act, the terms are forty-nine years at four per cent, 

was that you were unable to supply this particular are they not?— Under the 1881 Act tie loans made to 

underling with toe required money, upon the tenante areat 6/. 10a., with a tormof twenty-twoyears. 
ground that you had not put a sufficient sum in too 5360. For improvement ?— Yes. 

votes |~We judged according to what we thought 6361. Those are rather exacting terms, are they 

was the ability of the Drainage Board to carry out not?— It is three and a half per cent, with three per 
the works, and we pnmd«^ what we thought would cent, sinking fund, making 6/. 10s. with a term of 

bo equal to their competence for expenditure. twen^-two yeare. 
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SirR. S. 5352. Foi‘ every 100?. advanced, the tenant has to 
Sin-W, payback 6?. 10s. for twenty-two years 1 — That includes 
— sinking fund. 

ijDe^isu. 5353 _ But he has to pay it. We know from the 
LoMsfor administrators of the Land Acts that they generally 
only allow five per cent, for sums spent upon improve- 
actoiista jjjgQt. They find the improvement usually exhuusted 
by a payment of five per cent., or a remission of the 
rent, and here the tenant wouM be under a payment 
•which would exceed the usual allowance. Under these 
cii*cumstances it does appear that out of a total sum of 
854,000?., a •miting ufF of 2,000?. and an arrear of 
6,000?.? — No, an arrear of 10,000?. 

5354. Isnot that an unsatisfactory result, considering 
the bulk of thedebtand the depresst^ times in Ii-eland? 
— It was not the exact amount of the annars we 
judged by, but by the "w-ay in -wliieh these arrears 
grew. It was considered th.at there was a tendency 
for these to inci-eitse, and that os tlie loans advanced 
the difficulties of collection would become more and 
more. 

5355. Let us compare them with the loans to the 
landownei-s, who ai'e presumably in a better position to 
pay than the small tenants. You have atlvanced to 
the !ando\vners over 4,000,000?., and yon have written 
off from the Local Loans Fund 12,000?., that is more 
than four times as much as you have -writton off for 
the tenants, and there is an arrear also iff 17,000?. 
Is that subject to any further increase? — T do not 
quite follow you — the total amount written off the 
4,000,000?. is nothing. 

5356. There is 12,000?. ■written off the assets of the 
Local Loans Fixnd. I am now upon item 26?— 
Tes. The amount written off is 12,369?. — you are 
right — the principal 17,763?., and intei-est ari’ears 
11,092?. ; but that is on a very large amount — on 
4,000,000?. 

' 535”. The two sums due on the amount borrowed 

by the tenants amount to considerably over 1,000,000?.? 
— ^They are under quite different circumstances and 
Acts. Under the Act of 1870 the security is the land, 
and under the Land Law Act the security is the 
tenant's interest merely, so that it would he impossible 
to mix the two things up togetlier. 

5358. I am thinking more of the condition of the 
people who have to pay, and not so much of the nature 
of the security. I nm comparing the punctuality and 
extent of the payments, ha'ving regard to the condition 
relatively of the people who have to pay, and it does 
not appear to me that the payments by the tenants as 
compared with those of the landlords are open to any 
animadversion, especially os I see under the Irish 
Church Fund Loans, on page 6, there was a further 
loan made to landownera for improvement of land, 
amounting to nearly 1,000,000?., and that 1,000,000?. 
was lent, I believe, at 1 per cent., was it not? 
■—That was lent at 1 per cent, for relief of distress, 
and the conditions, of course, under which those loans 
were made were totally distinct from those on which 
the ordinary land improvement loans were made under 
the Act of 10th Victoria. The cireumstances of the 
time were different altogether, so that I think it would 
be inadvisable to mix these two sums together. 
Everybody of courae is aware that under the relief 
of distress the conditions never can be satisfactory. 

5359. I suppose they improve the lands with the 
money which they get at 1 per cent.? — Yosj but 
what I mean is this — that in the year 1680-1 881 sums 
up to p«!rhapa 2,000,000?. sterling were advanced by 
the Board of Works with necessarily an insufficient 
establishment, and it would have been impossible to 
have exercised under the pressui’e of distress the same 
an?ount of supervision as under ordinary circum- 
stances. Time does not admit of it, Loans which are 
made in the ordinary course of business are totally 
distinct. 

5360. Under the two heads, the remissions and 
arrears of loans to landowners amount to 50,000?., and 
under the two heads the tenants’ arrears are about 
16,000?. Did I 'understand you to say that the Stats 



liability incurred in connection •with the railways is 
equivalent to a sum of 65,000?. a year ? — The total sum 
under the thrae Acts amounts to 65,000?. a year. 

5361. Of course the greater part of that is now 
inciuTed? — Tes ; you may say that the whole of the 
funds rmder those Acts are e^uusted. 

5362. In regard to the liability as to the railways 
from year to year, did I nnderstond you to say there 
is a tendency rather to diminish the sum payable by 
the State? — No, I do not say that. I think on the 
whole there is generally or may bo a slight improve- 
ment, though it is very difficult to say that it is 
anything very absolute. As I mentioned before the 
loans made before 1883 are not satisfactory. Many of 
these loans were made for the purpose of relief of 
distress. 

5363. I understood you to say tlmt in a recent year 
you incurred actually about thi-ee-fourths of the gross 
liability tliat might have been imposed uiwn you — 
1 8,000?. out of 25,000?. ? — That was s^ith reference to 
the Act of 1883. 

5364. I was taking all tho Acts together? — No, 
that was merely under the Act of 1883. The 2 per 
cent, provided under the Act of 1883 amounted to a 
little over 19,000?., and that did not come up to 
the amount that the 2 per cent, ■would have given 
25,000?. ; it was 6,000?. less in reality, that is to say,, 
the Treasury in tlmt particular year were called upon 
to pay less by 6,000?. than the 2 per cent, guarantee. 

5365. Have you made any calculation or have you 
any account of the possible maximum that might be 
thrown upon the cesspayei- in any year under all the 
Railway Acts? — No. liiat is very difficult, because 
over and above having to meet the guarantee of 2 and 
3 per cent, respectively, they have also to find a sum 
for any deficit of worHng expenses beyond that, and 
that of course varies with each locality and each 
railway. 

5366. Does the local guarantee ordinarily carry 
■with it a llahility not only to find the dividend in the 
first instance but also any deficiency of receipts to 
defray working expenses ?-— Under the Act the Grand 
Juries are to find not only the interest but any 
deficit of working expenses 

6367. 1 understand that when and so far as the 
gtiarantee falls upon the rates ic is payable altogether 
out of the county cess ? — It is levied in the same way 
I believe — I am not familiar with the maebinery. 

5368. That is a rate wholly paid by the occupier, 
is it not? — The occupier I think down to the 4?. 
valuation or something of that kind — I am not quite 
certain. Tho landlord I believe pays all below 4?. 
and half of that above. 

6369. I tbink the occupier pays in every case, 
except where a new tenancy has been created ? — These 
are points that I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with. 

5370. Have the cesspayers ever had any control over 
the incurring of the liability?— I do not know tho 
amount of control they have exercised, excepting as 
to the influence they can brit^ to bear on the Grand 
Jnry. 

6371. But legally the power rests altogether with 
the Grand Jury, so far as locality is concerned, does 
it not? — Quite so. 

6872. And all tho cesspayor has to do is to pay 
the liability when it arises?—! do not know what 
amount of influence they can bring to bear. 

6373. I am speaking of the law now? — ^The law ia 
that the Grand Jury provides the amount. 

5374. Did I correctiy understand you to say that in 
the event of a line becoming derelict and ceasing to 
be worked if the guarantee is perpetual, as I believe 
it usually is, the county is liable for ever to pay the 
dividend ? — Yes 

5375. And if they allow that to happen your 
liability ceases, does it not 1 — ^Tes. 

6376. And ^e county pays the whole dividend ?— 



Yea. 

5377. Without limit of time 1 — Yes. 
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8irS.ll 6378. Has your attention been drawn to tlie 
liability iuoumid in the case of the Dingle line ? — 
131 ^ 1891 . aoDJething about it, but it is not a matter that 

— cornea before onr Board. 

SST’’ 5370. Y ou would not be concerned furtlier tlian os 
regards your moiety of the dividend, would you 1 — 
17othing further. 

5380. I believe as a matter of fact they had to pay 
not only their share of the dividend, but also a 
heavy deficiency on workbg exjwnsea, and also com- 
pensation for injury and loss of life! — They had to 
pay those sunis, and T believe they wei-e compensated 
to a great extent by a fi-ee grant from the Treasury. 

5381. There was a special arrangement made, was 
there 1 — Y es. 

5382. I know that in two of the biironies at least 
in county Kerry the cesspayers have been placed in 
an e.vtremoly diflicult position, by reason of the liabili- 
ties arisiug on some lin&s 1 — In one biu*ouy I am 
aware they have; in the Corkaguiny barony they 
have been subject to a heavy charge; but I cannot say 
that any otheia hare goue beyond od. or id. in the 
pound. 

5383. In one barony, 1 think, it was something 
like 5t., was it notl — 1 have the incidents here. 

6384. I should bo glad to know what was the 
bunion t — In regard to the Dingle Railway, which 
is an extreme case, tlie barony of Corkaguiny in the 
year 1892 had to meet a poundage of 2*. 3-45d. The 
Clanmorria barony, for the same line, had to meet a 
poundage of 4s. 0'28d., and the Trugbanacmy barony, 
2s. id. 

5383. Was that for only one line? — That was for 
one line. They vary — 2<i., 4<f., W.. and 7d., and so 
on. There is one rather heavy one, 9^. Corkaguiney 
is quite nn exceptional case. 

638G. Ajurc from the question of deficiencies arising 
on working expenses, what would be the gross liability 
of the cesspayer in Ireland in any year, assuming a 
total failure to pay dividends? — T^e an average of 
about 4^ jwr cent., on the total amoimt of guainntee. 

5887. 4.J- per cent, on 209,000?. 1 — 2?o, it would be 
on l,000,cf00?. The two Acts have got to be taken 
together. There is the 1863 Act and the guarantees 
under the 1889 Act I think I had better give you 
that information afterwards. It will liave to be 
worked out 

Labourat' 5388. On the subject of loans for labourers’ Cottages, 
cottoecs. money at 3^^ and per cent, according 

to the term of years in which it is to be repaid ? — Yes. 

5369. Has the Local Government Boaitl the ud- 
miniatration of the loans? — The Local Government 
Board have got the administration entirely of all the 
Labourers Loans Acta under item 21 — that is to say, 
under the Act of 46 and 47 Victoria, chapter 60. The 
Board of Works have solely to deal with items 7 and 
8, laboum-s' dwellings in towns, and the housing of 
the working classes, under Acts of 1866 and 1885. 

6390. In the cose whore the Local Governmeut 
Board is the administering body, what is your func- 
tion ; do you simply pass on auy application to the 
Treasury ?— Simply, os the Loans Department, we 
have to see to the seenrity, to see that the law is 
observed as regards the pro))ortiou that the loan bean 
to the total indebtedness of each union, and to make 
a recommendation to tie Lords of the Treasury, who 
give us their sanction, on receipt of which we make 
the loan. 

6391. Do you intervene by recommendation, or 
otberwiso, in every case 1 — Under certain circum- 
stances we correspond with the Local Government 
Board, and take their views in cases of difficulty ; but, 
ordinarily, we act for ourselves and make i-ecommen- 
dations to the Treasury. 

6392. You resen'6 to yourselves the right to say 
whether the loan ought or ought not to be granted, do 
you? — Yes, being a Loan Board we have to see to the 
security and all other saf^nards. 

6393. (Chairman.) You have plenary raponsi- 
bility? — Yes. 



5394. {2fr. Sexton.) Do tbo plans which are used s-rLs 
of the houses and so forth juoceed from your Board 1 
— Under the Local Goveniment Board we see none of — 
tho jdans for Inbouvei-a' cottages in rural districts, or 
anything of that kind — tlmy have their own maclnnery 
and their own staff of otKcors. With regard to the 
others, the promotel's bring up tho designs ; each design 
is examined by tbc technical staff in our office in 
detail. 

5393. Ha,s your attention been drawn to the extent 
to which the allotment of loans exceeds the amount 
derived by the Guanlians from tho labourer's I — No, 
we have no information wliatever on that subject. 

5396. I underafcind that the function of your Board “■ 
in regard to loans is in itself not administrabive. You WoS. ' 
cannot detni'mine whether or not a loan sliall he 
granted, or alter tho terms or conditions upon which 
a loan may bo granted? — We have to be guided 
entii-ely by Acts of Parliumeut, uud within the terms 
of tiiose Acts wo go into each cose ; see to the 
security, make all inquiries necessary, and -when 
we liavc decided that the loan sliaU be irurdo we make 
a recommeudiirion to the Treasui'y, who give tlreir 
sanction. 

6397. But you have no discretion whatever of your 
own, have you ? — No, we merely have to report to the 
Treasury. 

8398.’ The Treasury, I believe, under varioits 
statutes possess a tolerably wide discretion in regard 
to relaxutiou of terms, do they notl — Yes, I should 
soy that they liad every drscrution. 

5399. (Lord Welby.) I think if you look at the Lo-sn 
Act of 1877 or 1878. I forget which year it is, which 
now r'egulates it, you will see that the discretion of 
the Treasury is limited ns to terms of loan and as to 
grower of remission also, there is a discretion but it 
is very much limited under the Act ? — T was merely 
alluding to the fact that us between our office and the 
Treasury we are entirely under their guidance. I did 
not for a moment wish to qjiestion the fact of the 
limitations placed by Act of Parliament upon the dis- 
ci-etion of the Treasury. I ^vaa merely speaking with 
regard to our o'wn position. 

5400. (Mr. Sexton.) Would yorr not put it that 
you ai-e under tlieir control, and that they are a good 
deal under your guidance? — I hope our recom- 
mendations carry given weight. 

6401. I heard you say to day, for instance, in 
regard to one or two classes of loons, that both the rate 
of interest had been reducof.1 and the term of years 
extended by a Treasuiy order? — Yes. 

5402. That -would indicate a very important dis- 
cretion to the Treasury, would it not? — ^Hiat is no 
doubt conferred by tho Statute. 

6403. Would it be possible do yon think to give 
the Commission in a ixiper, or otherwise, the extent tu 
which the Treasui-y may modify at any time the tei-ms 
upon which loans have been or may be made 1 — I only 
know of certain Acta -under which the Treasury can 
exercise power. I mentioned one, the 6th and 7th 
William IV. under which they but I am not aware 
of many oGiers in which they can exercise their 
powers. We take our instructions in all such matters 
entirely from the Treasury. 

5404. As to remissions, w'e often hear of these itnaii- 
remiasions in connection -with Irish taxation, in fact 

we have never done hearing of them. Can you 
explain how it is that in Table 2, remissions on 
closed services no rate of interest is given and no 
indication is given of what rates of interest the 
borrowers bod tu pay, whilst the loans were current ? 

1 am afraid I cannot give any information on that 
subject 

5405. I suppose the records of your Department 
are complete -with r^ard to these loans?— -Yea I 
have bad a note placed in my hands just now which 
shews that in most eases there was no interest on 
these closed loans. 

5406. It is almost impossible for any one at tliisdate 
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looking at Table 2, to appreciate the circumstances 

under wbicli tbe loans were made, is it notl 

— Yes. 

5407 . Can you give us any particulars which will 
Semis- enable us generally to see when the loans were uiade, 

to wliat bodies of pei-sons, and under what circum- 
stances they -were remitted? — As fur as I unclerstan<l 
these loans commenced in 1817, and were made 
prior to the fcnnation of the Board of Works in 
1831. I daresay tlie records might throw some light 
upon it. 

5408. It would be very convenient taking the 
main heads under which huge sums were remitted if 
you could let us know when the money was lent, the 
bodies and persons to wJiom the money was lent, and 
the circnm.stances of the remission 1 — Yes. 

5409. I think pei'haps if you could also apply that 
to the remissions upon the un-closed accounts, which, 
though they are more recent, are not more familiar to 
many of us than tlie remissions on the closed accounts, 
it would be desirablR? — In all the open accounts you 
have infoi'mation as to the rates of interest, dates, 
amounts, and so on, you have that information. 

5410. Certainly, the information is popular, but for 
instance I see a remission of lO.OOOZ. for inland 
navigation, and 74,000^. for harbours and decks; cue 
is not able to appreciate the cireumstanoee under 
which the remission was made simply by reading the 
title? — You wish the details of tlmse. 

5411. Yes, some particulars ? — Very well, you shall 
have them as far as possible. 

5412. The circumstances, the time, the rate of 
interest, the persons, who received tlie money, and the 
reason why the balances were remitted ? — Perliaps Mr. 
Sexton, you are not aware that we have 25,000 open 
accounts at the present moment. 

6413. I know you have, and I do not wish to ask 
anytliing unreasonable, but I thought you might be 
able to indicate the geuei-al character of tiie remissions 
in a narrew space? — I will gee what we can do. 

5414. The aivears upon the open accounts with 
r^ord to four-fifths of the amount are due to these 
railway loans, are they not. The total arreai'S are 
how much? — 561,887i, of which the amount due to 
railway loans is 429,595Z. 

5415. How many of these railway companies are 
there ? — Sixteen. 

^t^ot 5416. I notice they have paid 460,000?. irnderthe 
head of principal, and comparatively a very large sum, 
373,000?. for interest, so tliat it would rather appear 
that the rate which you charge these railways, 6 per 
cent, up to 1883, and 4 per cent, since, must have a 
good deal to do with their inability to meet their 
engagements? — That is a point as to which the Board 
is entirely under the guidance of the Ti’eaaury. 

6417. If yon have any power of initiative I suggest 
you might employ it very well, in considering with 
regard to these loans in Table T. due by public bodies 
or gjictgi public bodies whether 4 per cent, is not a high 
rate considei'ing the value of money?— I am afraid I 
have not the data for considering that question. 

6418. You do not feel that you can take it upon 
yourself to take any action upon that sabject, do yon ? 
— No 

5419, The rates of interest as well as the terms of 
repayment vary 'very greatly in regard to services of 
tolerably equal public utility, do they not ! — ^Yes, that 
is the case. 

6420. And I notice in Class 2 that the rates pay- 
able by the ceaspayer for loans to Grand J aries are 
nearly all higher than the rates payable by Boards of 
Guardians— they range frem 4 to 5 per cent, mostly 
in the case of Grand Juries, and in the case of Boards 
i of Guardians from 3 to 4 per cent, Do you know of 

I any reason why that disparity should continue to 

*^8t? — The difference is not quite as much as that; 
the generality of the loans to Grand Juries are at 4 per 
cent. ; the generality of the loans to Guardians are at 
3^ pet cent., ao that there is not such a vei'y great 
disparity ; but at the same time there are disparities. 



and, as mentioned before, the Board of "Works has no Sirp.K 
authority or power to deal with any question of tcja' 
interest — 

6421. I observe that in the table of tho average 
rates of interest payable on the advances before tho 
Local Loans Fund was established the money was pro- 
vided out of the Consolidated Fund ? — Yes. 

5422. Since the year 1877, was it? — No, since the 
year 1887 when the Local Loans Fund was created; 
all that has been by advances from the Commissioners 
of National Debt who made the advance to us. 

5423. Tlie Local Loans Fund is floated at three per 
cent., is it not? — I believe so. 

6424. At par 1 — I believe so. 

5425. And I see that the average rate chargeable 
is Sf. 11». 2c?.?— That covers cost of administration 
and losses of all kinds. 

5426. It would be something like half per cent, or 
a little more than half per cent, on 8,000,000?. a year. 

I mean taking only the percentage which you par for 
the money andthe percentage which you receive, leaving 

, out of account losses? — That would have to be a 
matter of detail and calculation ; I am not able to give 
exactly what it would come to. 

5427. I understand the Local Loans Fund is one 
Imperial Fund for the throe countries? — Yes. 

5428. Are Irish losses ear-marked as against Irish 
receipts, or is the whole fund applicable to any loss no 
matter where arising ? — That I do not know. 

5429. (CTi<iin?OT?i.) I wish to ask you one question 
upon a point which I do not think is qmte clear with 
respect to tho light railway account. T have been 
analysing it during the last few minutes, and if you 
turn to pages 74 to 77 of your report you will see 
you give the oases both of railways which pay their 
working expenses and the railways which do not pay 
their working ex 2 )enses? — These are all the railways 
under the Act of 1883. 

5430. lam speaking of tho Act of 1883. Will you 
be good enough to tell me whether I am right in tho 
calculations that I have made that in point of money, 
though not quite in point of numbers, as many of 
those railways do not pay their working expenses as 
do pay them? — Bather more pay than those that do 
not pay. 

6431. And taking the last completed year of which 
you have an account here, that is 1892, half of the 
total number of 18 railways do not pay their working 
expenses? — Yes. 

5433. What will become of them. Is it likely 
that the Barenies will he obliged to putinco operation 
the extreme penal consequences of the Act? — ^The 
Act as I rmderstand acts automatically, that is to 
say, that where the working expenses are not paid for 
two consecutive years, an Order in Council is obtained 
under which the railway passes into the hands of 
and is administered by a Committee of the Grand 
Jury. 

5433. But it is a highly penal process, is it not, to 
take a railway away from its natural managers, and 
putting it under a public body. Will that neoessarQy 
occur, or is there any power to postpone so severe an 
operation us that? — As at present constituted, the 
several companies have no direct interest in manning 
tliese lines. The Grand Jury on the other hand 
having to find the money have a very direct interest, 
and the only question is whether in regard to their 
body they are able to a]>point a snffident number of 
experts as directors to manage tbe line. 

5434. I hope the number of directors is not so much 
an element in the case as the efliciency of the manage- 
ment? — ^Yes, of course, efficiency of management is 
the essential matter. 

6435. (Mr. Marlin.) There is a case at the present 
moment, is there not, of a lino being managed by the 
Grand Jury? — Yes, there is. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to to-morrow at eleven o’clock, 

2 E 2 
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TWELFTH DAY. 

Thursday, 13th December, 1894. 

At the Benchers’ Chambers, Four Courts, Dublin. 



Presest: 

The Rioht Hox. HUGH 0. E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 

Lord Welbt. I Chables E. Mabtiw, Es<3. 

Tsb Right Hos. The O’Cosor Dos. Thomas Seito.n, Esq., M.P. 

Sib Datid Babboub, K.C.S.I. | 

Mr. B. H. Hollaio), Seentary 
Mr. Mijrbol'qh O'Brirn called, and examined. 
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— ' 5436. (GAoirman.) You are, I bellere, a member 

wi^isw. ofthe Land Commission?- Yes. 

5437. Bull you do not come here to give eTidence 
in a representative cbaracter? — Ho, I am. here to give 
ovidence in my personal character. 

5433. To give your own opinions on facts which 
yon have collected yourself. [ think tiie {riper 
which you have laid l>efore the Comminsion is an 
cnliirgcmeni of a pamphlet which you publishcil some 
lime ago, is it not 1 — It is an enlargement of writings 
publish^ed in the press. 

Financial 5439. Ami then re*puhUshed as a pamphlet, I 
arrange. think 1 — ^Yes. 

6440. Going directly to your paper, you describe 
the financial arrangements at the time of the Union 
as objectionable to Irishmen on several gi-ouuds ? — 
That appears to be a matter of history. 

5441. The main arrangement w.os that Treland’a 
contribution to the Imperial revenue should be 

•of the whole, I think 1 — Yes 

5442. The recorded protest against that you refer 
to, but you do not give it in detail 1 — I do not give it 
m detail because a great deal of it has been gone over 
already, and I did not think it necessary to cite the 
history of the Union arrangements. 

5443. In your opinion, was that protest well founded 
and justified by results? — It api'ieara to have been 
justified by the results. 

5444. In 1800 what was Great Britain’s debt per 
head? — ^The amounts stated per head for Great 
Biitfun is 421, and for Ireland it is 51. 12a 

5445. But that proportion was very much varied at 
the time of the Union of the Exohei^uers. I think 
Ireland’s proportion was much larger,, was it not? — 
At the time of the am^gamation of the Exchequers 
the Irish debt had qu^rupledj the British debt 
appears to have only doubled. Having i-ead ths 
proceedings of the Oommittee of 1864 it seems im> 
possible to make out from them whether the accounts 
were kept strictly in accordance with the terms of 
the Union or not, and I should have thought it was 
impossible to disentangle those acconuts at present. 

EiTdet or 5446. Since the amalgamation of the Exchequers 
Mnttcal the taxation of the oountriea has greatly been assimi- 
uxaUon. I think?— The taxation la almost identical in 

both countries now. 

5447. Yondonottbinkthereforethatindiscriminate 
taxation and ideotical taxes necessaoily mean equality 
of taxation? — The circumstances and social conditions 
of Ireland are so very diSerent from those of England 
that I do not think identical taxes would necessarily 
apply to the same incidents in both countries. 

5446. How would yon in a few words express the 



nature of the grievance on that point ? — I think the — 
position of Ireland is as if a person with SOOt a year 
Imd to keep up un establishment in forced partner- 
ship on the same scale, and in the same style, with tautiaa. 
another ijeiBon with 10,000/. a year, contributing a 
proportion of every outlay which the richer partner 
chose to make. The modest competence that would 
amply suffice for all the necessities of the first, if 
living indeiwndently, would be ruinously insufficient 
for the poorer person in such a partnership. 

5449. What was the provision of the 7th Article 
of the Ti-eaty of Union as to the revision of the 
financial arrangements 1 — That aftei* twenty years the 
contribution to the levenue by each countiy was to 
be ascertained by a comparison of the income of each 
country from the produce of a general tax, if such 
had been imposed. Ho such tax existed until 1853, 
when the income tax was extended to Irelaud. 

5450. So, ia your opinion, that i>roviaion of the 
Treaty of Union, though not an absolute provision, 
expressed on arrangement which has not been earned 
out?— That Las not been carried out. 

6461. You refer to the Parliamentary paper which Treawn 
presents the Treasury view of the financial relations, 
and you have given us a summary table showing us retarai 
the amounts of the percentages of the contribution of 
each country. Would you give ua the salient points 
of that — not so much the figures as the x^ercentages ? 

— It apnears from the Treasury tables in Paper 329, 
of Se^on 1691, that Ireland's contribution to the 
Impeiial revenue was 8'27 per cent, in 1889-1890, 

8-4G per cent, in 1890-91, and 8*22 per cent in 
the year 1891-1892. The amount returned by the 
Treasury as expended on Irish services was 17'24 per 
cent, in the fint year, 17'90 in the second year, and 
17‘64 in the third year, leaving as the contribution to 
be made by Irehuid to the Imperial services 4*08 per 
cent in the first year, 3'64 in the second year, and 
3-04 in the third year. 

5452. That may be smd to be Uie Treasury view 
of the financial arrangement ? — ^That appears to be so. 

5453. Will you now take the Treasury estiiDate of 
the taxation per head? — The Treasury estimate made 
in that paper of the taxation per head for Ireland 
was in the year 1889-1890, If. 12a. 6d., of which 
10a. I Id. is estimated to have been contributed to 
Imperial services ; in. 1890-1891 the taxation of 
Ireland was If. 14a. per head, of which 9a. 8<f. is 
estimated to have been contributed to Imperial ser- 
vices, and in 1891-1692 the taxation per head in 
Ireland was If. 13a. 0d., of which 8a. is estimated to 
have been contributed to Imperial services. 

5464. flow would you sum up the Treasury view 
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as givrn m these calculations 1 — That t)a]>er indicates 
that Ireland, from tlie Treasury point of vie'v, is 
l«ecoming of less value from year to year in the way of 
conti'ilintion to Imperial services. The cost of adminis- 
tration appears to be givwing gi-eater, and the contri- 
bution, tlierefore, remniuing for Imperial services is 
gnuhially growing less. 

5456. But, ill your opinion, you say that is a falla- 
cious conclusion. Will you point out iiiwhatresjiectl 
— I tliinlc the classi&catioo in the {siper is difficult to 
criticise, because the head of account does not slway's 
indicate what the services actiiatly are ; but a great 
niAuy items ore chossed as Imjierud services to which 
Ireland contributes, and it ap|>ears tu me that they 
bhouM have been classed as English or British services. 

545t>. I)o you think that Ireland does not derive 
adequate benefit from a good many points of expendi- 
ture?-! think Ireland, a purely agricultural and 
pastoral country, has no need of a groat many of the 
services which are supplied for the bonelit of the 
Empire as a whole. 

5457. As a port of the Empire, you do not suggc.st 
that Ireland should not pay at all for those services, 
hut you think that the charge is too great? — I think 
the charge is too great. We have no commerce 
practically, no industries practically, no foreign rela- 
tions as a scpiu-ate country, and I do not think that 
the army, navy, and expenses in connection with 
foreign relations should be charged in full to Ireland. 

5458. Then do you also think that a good deal of 
the civil e.xpenditure is excessive, having regard to 
Ireland's requirements? — I think there is an e.xcessive 
cost of administration in Ireland, because in many 
departments there are two establishments ; there is 
an establishment in Dublin and on establishment in 
London. 

5455. With respect to what ore more strictly Iiish 
services, do you think the charge for some, such as the 
I>olice, id excessive ? — ^Tho cost of tlie police in Ireland 
api>eiirB to be enormous in com])arison with crime. 
Crime is on the whole slightly less in Ireland than in 
the rest of the United Kingdom, but the oust of the 
police is about thrae tunes what it is in Great Britain. 
Tlie ]}olice adnrittedly we kept up for Imperial pur- 
poses and not local purposes ; such a huge force would 
not be requii'ed for the suppresalou of crime. 

5460. Does that criticism of yours extend to other 
civil estahlislimeuts in Ireland wbicli you think aro 
kept up on too large a scale?— I think the whole 
Imperial expenditure administered in Tvondoa chicBy 
benefits Great Britain, not Ireland. 

6461. And you do not tliiak that the comparison 
between the Irishman's taxation of 34s. against the 
Englishman's of 52s. raally is a strong su])port of the 
prcsentaiTiingement, because Deland, though payingless 
l>erhcad,isRmuehpo'orcrcountry? — Tlie average income 
in Ireland would be very niiiuh less than the average 
income in Great Britain, and therefore the taxation 
per head is naturally a great deal less, and I think 
should be still smaller ns the margin for taxation in 
Ireland on the average income is very much less than 
the margin for taxation in England. 

5462. You have constructed a table from the Inland 
Revenne Beport of 1890-1891. Will you give us 
the proportions which, according to that report, the 
income tax assessment indicates as the comparative 
wealth of Great Britain and Iraland ? — In round 
numbers Ireland's proportional estimate on the basis 
of the income tax assessment, would be 1 to 21-8, and 
the income indicated per head for England would be 
171., against 51. 10s. in Ireland. The same table gives 
the assessment of houses and messuages. Houses have 
often been taken by economists as one of the best evi- 
dences of capability of people for taxation. The 
assessment of houses in Ireland to the rest of the United 
Hlmgdoinis as 1 to 36, aud the value of house property, 
according to the assessment, would be 4‘4l. in Eng- 
land and 0*871. in Ireland. 

6463.- The most favourable item to Great Britain 
on thethree main contributions is the property assessed 



to probate and succession duty and I think tl\e IrLsh 
pi-oportion stands higher in regard to that than as to 
houses or personal property ? — A good deal of succes- 
sion duty is paid on estates that are owned by people 
who are not resident in Ireland, and presumably 
resident in England, and therefore it would not indicate 
that the pro]>ortion taken on that basis would be a 
just one. 

5164. {^^r. Sexton). I notice that the columns con- 
taining tlie assessment are headed “United Ivingdom” 
and “ Ireland ” respectively ; then the columns con- 
taining the calculations are lieaded “ England ” and 
“ IreUucl ” 1 — Yes, I thought it more useful to compare 
England and Ireland per head. 

5463. The comparison we are engaged on here is 
one between Ireland and Gre-at BriUuu? — I did not 
take out the figures for Great Britain, because at tirat 
the Treasury tables gave a separate astiiuiite for Scot- 
land, aud I imagined that possibly Scotland whs coming 
into the inquiry, und in the iiot^ I made I thought 
it more useful to comjuue England and Ireland. 

5466. But if in these &nal colimms you bad com- 
pared not Ireland and England, but Ii-elund and tho 
United Kingdom, the proportion of Ireland would be 
smaller. Obviously if the first of the two coluruna 
had included Scotland or had included the whole of 
tho United Kingdom, the proportion of Ireland to 
that would li.avo been smaller thon it is to England 
merely, would it not? — I um not sui-e whether on 
the as-sessment per head it would l>e so. 

6467. (Chairman). Of course the comparison could 
be made by deducting the total Irish assessment from 
the United Kingdom assessment That would give 
the Great Britain assessment, and that might be com- 
pared with the Irish assessment? — Yes. 

5468. You complain of the over-assessment in Ire- 
landascomparedwiththenutoriouslyunder-assessmtait Gnat Brit- 
of certain classes of projwrty in England. Will you 
enlarge upon tbatalittlc? — The assessment in Ireland campar.^t 
is made upon a different principle from the assessment 

in England. In England the assessment is on ibc 
estimated rent of the premises, with certain deduc- 
tions that are made for repairs, outlay, tithes, and 
land tax. I think they are all taken oflf from the 
osscssmeut when made in England. The valuation in 
Ireland was made under an Act passed in 1852, iUid 
was completed about 1864. It was sup{>osed to be 
made on an estimate of what the land would produce, 
and a certain scale of prices was given, but tho 
material for applying that scale of [irices was not 

given that is to say, the cost of production was not 

brought into account, as laid down in the Act. Every- 
one acquainted witli the history of the Valuation ia 
Ireland knows that it followed the rents to a large 
extent. The valuers who were employed in making 
the assessment — ^which has never been changed us 
regards land since it was made under the Act of 1 833 

were directed to collect and note the rates of rent 

payable. Practically that is the only way in which 
an assessment could be made, and I tliink the assess- 
ment made in 1852 indicates generally wliat the rents 
payable then wew, and really the assessment was 
not made on an estimate of what the land would 
produce. 

5469. Then Griffith's Valuation, though it may be 
called sound for its purposes, would not be sound as a 
factor in a calculation comparing the assessment of 
Ireland with the jissessmeut of Great Britain 1 — I 
think in comparing the assessments you must take 
into account the difference of principle upon which the 
two assessments were made ; but I do not think that 
Griffith’s system, which is not in use in any other 
civiliiol country, was a sound one. 

5470. In England you have collected some facts as 
to under-assessment, liave you not?— The under- 
assessment of mansions is a thing that has been 
repeatedly drawn attention to, Very large mansions 
that have cost 200,000f. or 300,0001 are often assessed 
at less than villas in adjoining towns. That is not 
the case to the same extent in Ireland. The under- 
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jTr. Mitr- assessment of land lias been especially noticcil in the 
O'Rrtli. proceedings of tbe London County Council, and I may 
I 3 D ^1591 illustration of the immense under- 

— ' aisessment on tbe large residences that escape from any 
assessment, the evidence given to tbe Yaliiation Cora- 
OrcatBrtt- mitteo of the London County Council in 1SS9. Mr. 
Mand Harper, a vell-kno-wn valuer, giving evidence to them, 
comijurea. g^ys ; “ The annual value of all vacant land (in 
“London) which is not assessed I have put down very 
“moderately at ],500,0u0(. annually.” The Com- 
mittee’s EepoiT stated that in the paiish of Kensington 
there was vacant land worth for sale 1,700,0007. 
practically not rated at all. In Paddington, he .said, 
there was 300,0007. worth not rated at all, and in 
West Hiuiijistead 1,000,0007. worth at least. Tliat is 
taken from tlie Report of the Taluation Committee 
of the Loudon County Council in 1889. 

5171. (5iV DanJ Unrbour.) Was that land pro- 
ducing any income at the time I — It wa.s not, and for 
that i-eason it was not rated ; but that was estimated 
to be the Siileable value of the land. 

5172. How would that compare as to 
Irish assessment? — I am not aware of any similar 
cases. For instance, we have not Land of that immense 
value in towns ; most Irish towns are decaying. 

5473. Summing up the figures to which you have 
liad access, and which you have considei'ed, what do 
you say as to the amount which should be taken off 
Schedule A in Ireland, in order to make it compai-e with 
the reduction made in Great Britain 1 — I do not think 
I am prepared to give any exact figures on the subject, 
because that could not be got without making a 
valuation which would represent in each country the 
actual value of the property. 1 took these coses for 
the piirjiose of com}xirison, to sbow that the Irish 
asses.sment is liiglier than tlie English assessment, 
which excludes such very large values as these. 

5474. 1 think in your paper you say that 2,000,0007. 
at least should be taken oft Schedule A in Ireland 1 — 
I say that 2,000,0007. at least should be taken off for 
the fall in the value of agricultural land, to compare 
with the 13,000,0007. that has come off agriouitural 
land in the last thirteen years in England. May I 
also draw attention to tbe under assessment of 
railways? Of course I am not able to compare the 
railways mj-self, but 1 took some public papers and 
representations made by Mr. Ifedley, one of the 
largest vahiei-s in the North of England, in 1878. 
Among some of Lis reports I find he says — “ Com- 
“ paring the valuation and amount of loktea payable by 
'* the Dublin, Wicklow, and 'Wexford Railway, with 
“ the amoimta paid by the two largest English Rail- 
“ way Companies, the London and North ‘Western 
“and tie Great "Western, it will be seen that the rates 
paid or payable by the former are enormously in 
excess of the latter, and that tiie difference is solely 
“ to be attributed to the ‘ parochial principle’ of 
rating in England.” Compaiing different parts of the 
Loudon and North Western Railway system with 
Irish Railways, he says, the assessable value of the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, in propor- 
tion to the receipts, is eleven times greater that 
of the Shrewsbury and Hereford. 

5475. _ (Mr. Sexion.) Does that mean that they pay 
eleven times as much as they would if they were in 
England ? — I give yon what he says ; I do not know 
at this moment that I am prepared to interpret it 
further. 

5476. (Lord JTeT&y.) You see it turns on a i-ather 
curious word “ assessable I think we ought not to 
jump to the conclusion that it means they jHiid eleven 
times more? — I think the meaning of the whole of 
his whole report is that the Irish railways are 
assessed higher than the English r^ways ; how much 
higher I do not think is clear. He gives a few 
instances, of which this is one. 

5477. (ChairmaTi.) Of course that mstance is a 
comparison between one of the main lines from the 
Metropolis in Ireland and an essentially branch Ene 
in the country between Shrewsbury and Hereford ? — 



It is a comparison of one of the least prosperous of iir. Hu,. 
Irish lines whose stock has been down under thirty 
avithin the last twelve months, with a prosperous — ' 
branch of the London and North Western Rail- 
way. menSln 

5478. (-S'ir David Barbour.) This inequality of Great Biit. 
assessment, I understand, refers only to local rating, 

and not to assessment to the income lax ? — I think the compared, 
assessment to the income tax for England is largely 
based on the local ratings. 

5479. Would it not be on the jrrotit of the 
company ? — No ; there is the rating to the poor rate, 
and rating to the county rate ami tbe rating to tbe 
income tax in England, and practically they are very 
nearly the same. 

5180. (Mr. Sexton.) I understand you to be dis- 
cussing altogether the income tax assessment and 
nothing else ? — Tlie iucoTue tax asse.ssment chiefly. 

5481. (The O'Cemor Don.) But is not the income 
tax upon railways jiaid ui>on che cliaidend, and not 
upon the valuation 1 — The real pvopei-ty of the rail- 
ways is assessed under Schedule A, and they are rated 
separately for the part of the line in each parish and 
the stations in each parish. Then they would be 
rated for income tax on the profits of the ivdlway as 
well — ^that would be under a different Schedule. I 
may al.so 2 Joint out that in a later pamjihlet showing 
the under assessment in England, which I think has 
to be taken into account in comparing tbe two 
systems, Mr. Hedley says — “Whilst the strictest 
“ supervision is exercised over expenditure, the 
“ assessment of properties to the ratra is seriously 
“neglected. Whilst the Guardians may not expend 
“ a few shillings contrary to the consolidated orders, 

“ or to the prejudice of the ratepayers, they may, by 
“neglecting the projier assessment of properties, 

“ pi'ejndice the ratepayers to the extent of many 
“ thousands of pounds.” He then points out that in six 
Unions of Durham, collieries were underrated to the 
extent of 120,0007.; and to show that these iiTcgn- 
larities extend to other properties he gives tlie rents 
paid and the rateable values in 113 cases in a 
"Union being valued by his firm. In some instances 
the valuation is one-eleventh of the rent ; the rents 
of the whole lot are 190 per cent, higher than the 
rateable values — 3,9437. rental, against 1,3597. rate- 
able value. 

5482. {Ckaii'man.') That is an extract from Mr. 

Hedley’s pamphlet, ia it ? — It is on extract from his 
pamphlet published ha 1882. 

5483. (The O'Conor Don^ In connection with what 
was that pamphlet pnbhshed ? — In connection with 
rating. 

5484. (Lmd WeUty.) To whom was that report made 
by Mr. Hedley ? — It is a publication of Thomas 
P. Hedley, Surveyor and Yaluer, and a Fellow of 
tbe Statistical Society. 

6485. (Sir David Barbour.) It refers only to local 
taxation, I think ? — It refers only to local taxation. 

5486. (The O’Conor Don.) But the assessment is 
practically the same for Schedule A under the Income 
tax, is it not ? — Practically the same ; there are differ- 
ent deductions made in each case. 

5487. (Mr. Sexton.) But the assessment which he 
describes in that book is substantially the income tax 
assessment, or approximately so, is it not? — Fes, 
nearly so. 

5488. (Chairman^ Then I come to the effect of the Ab^- 
large amount of absenteeism. How much do you say 
should be deducted from the Irish assessment, in com- 
paring the wealth of the two countries, in respect of 
absenteeism? — I think it is impossible to give an 
estimate exactly of the amount of the absentee drain 

from Ireland. It hag been an economic evil of great 
magnitude at various times ; and various estimates 
have been made as to the umomt. I do not know 
whether I may quote some of tbe earlier estimates 
made in 1729 in a pamphlet published by Prior. 

The absentee rental iras estimated at 627,9997. out of 
a rental of 2,000,0007. In Swift’s time he estimated 
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ilT. JTxr- that one-third of the rents of Ireland were spent in 
0 Brt>. England. Mr. Butler Bryan, who was a member of 
— the House of Commons, I think, estimated before a 
13D^ Committee of the House of Commons in 1830 that 

•'^S* 3,000,000t was the amount of tlie absentee rental. 

“■'* ■ A return was obtained in 1872 on the motion of Mr. 

Patrick Smith for the purpose of showing the number 
of absentee londownei-s in Ireland and the rental. 
Tliat referred only to niral pi-operties, and that gives 
substantially as the absentee rental 2,500,0007. That 
does not include the London companies, apparoiitlv, 
in tile north of Ireland ; it does not include alisentra 
landlords who own property in to^vns ; and the return 
was known to have been very defective by people who 
examinod it ut the time, because there was great 
difficulty in classing people as absentees. There are 
many jieople who luive residences in Ireland, but who 
rarely, if ever, come there, and practically spend their 
incomes entirely out of tlii.s countiy. 

5489. 'Whether the total amount should be taken 
at 3,000,0007. or 6,000,000/., whicli appears to be the 
largest estimated figure, a deduction ought to be 
made 1 — Yes. I should take it at 4,000,000/., but I 
do not think that would exhaust the absentee drain. 
We know that there are large numbers of people 
resident in England who hold mortgages on Irish 
property. Mr. Gitlen estimated the amount held by 
the insurance companies above at 14,000,000^ in 
1886 ; I do not know what means he had of getting 
at it, hut probably, he had some means. 

5490. O'Conor d)on.) Do you know by whom 
that return was made out ? — This return was taken, 
I fancy, from the Valuation Office. 

5491. (Mr. Sexton.) Would there be any practical 
difficulty in ascertaining what landlords in Ireland are 
habitual absentees! — There would he no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining it if a return was ordered by 
name. It could be given, of course, by the Valuation 
Office. They have got what practically amounts to a 
doomsday book, gi^■ing the owners of property all 
through Ireland. Tlmt would give some indication, 
but would nut give all, because there are many persons 
who are returned in their books os owners of property 
who iu -0 paying large head rents to people in England, 
that is to say, some of these large estates were granted 
out in perpetuity to residents but part of the proceeds 
go to pay absentees. 

5492. The police could find out, I suppose, as 
easily as they can find out how much wheat is giown 
per acre 1 — I think it could be done approximately. 

I see that tho return is signed by Mr. Greeno, a Com- 
missioner of Valuation. 

5493. I rvish to aak whether yon know of any way 
in which the amount of mortgages u]>on Irish land or 
other realty, held by persons living out of Ireland, 
can be ascertained ; is there any register or record 
from which it could be ascertained 1 — I do not think 
there is any public register of mortgages in Ireland 
that could be used for that purpose. 

5494. (C/wirman.) The residences of the mortgagees 
are not given in any public document, are tliey 7 — I 
do not they are ; it would be, as far as I know, 
perfectly impossible to do it. 

5495. And it would involve consideratbns which 
might lead to great fallacies! — Yes. 

isnua 5496. Passing to Schedule D, you remark in your 

SchSuIeD ^ taxable personal property 

escapes notice in a great country like England — and a 
great city like London particulmrly — which would not 
escape notice in Irish towns! — I think that is the 
case in all very large and wealthy communities. There 
is a greater twdenoy for assessments which are practi- 
cally self-made by returns of the owners of the incomes 
to be concealed, whereas in smaller and less wealthy 
communities whs t everybody has is more or less known, 
and it is more difficult to avoid concealment. 

6497. Taking, however, the amount of the income 
tax assessment, you have calculated the rate of asaesa- 
ment in Ireland in 1890-91 as how much in the 
pound ! — ^The rate of Imperial taxation in Ii-eland in 



1890-91 was 6». in the pound, while for England and 
Wales it was only 3<f. Id. 

5498. And you deduce the conclusion from that 
that Irelaud has been poj-ing more than doulile what — 
she should 1— I think she ap{«iirs to have been paying, 
certainly of late years, more than double what she 
would have paid under tho Articles of Union. ” 

0499. You make that excess p.aynient alu>ut 

4.000. 0007. a year, and you capitalise it at about 

300.000. 000/. sterling! — It comes to a very Large sum. 

If you take 2,000,000/. a year, jiayable ibr 90 veara 
since the Union, at 3 jwr cent. com]>onnd interest, it 
would amount to over 1,000,000,000/.; and if you 
t.ake it as 4,000,000/. for 30 yeans at the s;ime rate, 
it would amount to 300,000,0007. 

5500. riiero was no tax analogous to the income CrUerSon 
tax, wliich Lord Castierengh said was the best cri- 
tenon of the relative means of the two countries, till 

tho midtlla of tho century. Tlint now e.xists, and you 
consider that tliat criterion is at lea.'it, if not n perfect 

one, one wliich cun be referred to, do you not I I 

tliink they are the ouly figures we have as to the 
comparative wealth wiiieh are in any way correct 
figures. As regards tho whole of the Uniterl King- 
dom income tax ossessaieut, except Schedules A aud 
and E, the tax is praotically assessed in the same 
manner, aud the .assessmeut is probably uuifuriu, ex- 
cept so fur as it is more ejusy in England for incomes 
to escajie taxation. 

5501. But for the reiuon which you give, you say 
tliat the a^egato incouie aliown by the produce of 
such a tax is only a mterion of the taxable projMrty 
of the wealthy 1 — That is alL I think it can only be 
taken to apply to people who have taxable incomes ; 
and if you could ascertain the income of each {letson 
in Eogland and each person in Ireland, the two conn- 
triea could bo compared. You cannot do that; but 
wo can with a certain amount of accuracy uacertain 
the incomes psvyahle by the classes who ai'e above the 
limit of tuxatiuu. 

5502. And you lay stress upon the fact tliat tlic Dencat or 
Irisliman receives less benefit from the givut items of 
ex]H 2 nditure per head tliimau Euglish'iiau receives! 

— I think it is verv* clear that most of the Imperial 
expenditure is made for the benefit of Gi-eat Britain. 

Its enormous commerce and industiy require an ex- 
penditure which Lelund should not be hauud to con- 
tribute to the same extent as Great Britain. 

5503. (Sir iJavicl Marbour.) Are not there a great 
many Irishmen engaged in the ccuimerce aud industry 
of Gmt Britain!— I take it that, us far os Irishmen 
have gone and settled ui England, they become prac- 
tically Englishmen. 

5504. Are not there a great many Irishmen in 
British dependencies engaged in commerce, trade, and 
so on 1 — Kothing like the same proportion that there 
is of Englishmen. The great moss of the Irish emi- 
grants have gone, as is well known, to the United 
States, and on Irishman gets no particular advantage 
if he goes to Australia ; a Sweile or a German may 
go there just us well, and become an Australian 
citiaen, and benefit by every advantage that the colony 
can give him. 

5506. Then, takingan English landowner, say, with 
a thousand a year, in a non-m:umfactai-ing district, 
what advantage has he over on Irish laudloi'd vith a . 
thousand a year 1 — I think that an English landowner 
must be looked on as one of the English commuaity, 
and the English community, «s a whole, benefit by 
the Imperial expenditure to a greater extent tholi 
Irishmen do. 

6506. (Mr. Sexton.) You are aware, ore you not, 
that the reference to Uiis Commission is a comparison 
of tho two countries and not of single individuals ! 
—Certainly ; but I do not think an Irish landlord 
does get the same advantages from the Imperial 
expenditure or from the expenses of legisiatiou in 
England as an Englishmmr does. 

5607. (CAatmon.) Going nowto the incomes below 
the Income tax line, you say that tho average of 
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Jir. thosfi incomes is much smaller, and tliat small 

(/Brlen. properties are more rare than in Gi’eat Britain ; is 
ISD^ISM result of a careful calculation 3 — That appeal's 

— ' now to be the case from all the statistics that are 
telow”n- available. I have given later on some tables in 
comc-tos which I took nc'irlj* all the figures in which there was 
any comparison given in the Statistical Abstract, and 
I find that in eveijching the amount per head is less 
for Ireland than it is in England or Gi-eat Britain. 

5503. You quote Mr. Little’s Eepoi-t to the 
Labour Commission as to the wages of agricultural 
labourers? — f refer to that Report and give the 
reference, beoiuse his repoit is summarised in the 
Journal of Agiieulture j but that does not take into 
account a vast number of people wlio are not earning 
wages at all. The dearth of employment is so great 
that a lai'ge number of Irish labourers go every year 
to England TJiere are returns showing the number 
of agiieiiltural labourers who are described as migi'a- 
tory, who go every year; but that gives a very in- 
sufficient idea of the numbers who actually go, because 
there are a vast number of people who go who are 
not agricultural labourers. They go for a montli up 
to six months, and some may stop a year or two 
■working at public works, factories, and railway works 
in England. I notice in the return of migratory 
labourers that from County Down there are only thirty- 
four labourers set down as going from that county. 
I sliould think there are many parishes that send a 
great many more migratory labourers — though not 
necessarily agricultural migratory labourers — to 
England every year. 

Cost of 5509. You give one figure which a little surprises 
emicration. yQ^ gj,.g l,000,<j00f. as the amount spent 
annually on the outfit and passuvge of the 60,000 or 
70,000 emigrant-3 who leave Ireland, that is 15f. a 
head ; is not that excessive 1 — I do not think that is 
excessive, because, besides the passage and outfit of 
an emigrant, he genei'ally takes a little money with 
him. A great number of the emigrants who go can- 
not laud in New York without a penny in their pocket 
or they would become paupers. 

6510. (Afr. Sexton.) They would be sent back now, 
■would they not ?— -They would be sent back ; and in 
past years, when they were not sent back, it was known 
it was not safe for a man to go without a penny in 
his pocket. 

3lr.Qlilen'8 55H- (CAatnnau.) You refer to Mr. Giffea’s figure 
esiimates. as to the taxable income of Irelaiid as compared with 
the taxable income of Great Britain, and to an imjxir- 
tant condvtsion which he draws ; do you adopt that 
conclusion I — Mr. Giffen is much more competent to 
form an opinion than I am, but the conclusion he comes 
to seems to be fully borne out by all the figures I 
have been able to collect. 

5512. And that conclusion in. a sentence, is whatl 
— What he says is, tliat the conclusions he came to, 
•writing exclusively from a British point of -view, were 
that Ireland as a poor country was disproportiona'tely 
taxed, and that although the taxes of the United 
Eingdom are technically indiscriminate, nearly the 
whole taxable income of the Irish people was absorbed 
by the State, and that under such conditions there 
could be little accumulation in Ii-eland. 

5513. And the ruling figure of his calcvrlation is 
that if equality of taxation existed the aveit^ Irish- 
man would pay a seventh of tie amount paid by the 
average inliabitant of Great Britain?— Mr Giffen 
does not say that, bat I draw that conclusion from 
his figures. He says that the average Irishman’s 
income, which he thinks probably over-estimated, is 
14i 6s. 8£?.,andtheBririshaven^incomei3 SSL 7s. 5d. 
If you take 10/: for tie subsistence off eaci of tiose 
incomes, it would leave the Irish taxable income at 
41. 6a. 8d. and the British at 29/. 7a. 5d. ; and I thinV 
roughly that indicates that if an Irishman paid a 
seventh of what an inhabitant of Great Britain, did 
equality of taxation ■would prevail. 

5614. He estimates the average capital at 90/. per 
head in Ireland as against 3084 in Great Brftsdn ? It 



must be remembered that since his figures were given ifr, jf,,. 
Great Britain has rapidly increased in wealth, and 
Ireland, I think, has become poorer. — 

5515. Passing to taxes on drink, as to which you 

say there is so great an ioeqnnlity of taxation, can you os 
put into two sentences your calculation ? — The ° 

stiuidard of taxation for drink is its alcoholic strength, 
but that docs not apply to beer which is largely drunk 
in England, and is less so in Ireland. The figures I 
have taken were taken for the year 1891, and from 
them it would appear that the duty paid in respect of 
the spirits drunk per head by Englishmen was 8». Crf., 
for beer Gs. 6d.. and lOd. for wine. In Scotland it 
would be 17s. 5c4 for spirits. Is. 8d. for beer, and 4jt?. 
for wine. In Ireland it would be 11s. 5d. for spirits, 

2s. Id. for beer, and 5V/. for wine. If taxation was 
levied on the alcohol in beer at the same rate as on 
spirits an Englishman would pay 49s. 5<l instead 
of 15s. ; a Scotchman 28s. 5d. instead of 19s. Ic/., and 
an Irishman 27s. 11c/. instead of 14s. 

5516. You referto Sir Edward Hamilton’s account 
of the financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland ■which has been published, .and yon tliink Sir 
Edward Hamilton’s objections to the arrangements in 
1800 were pro^-ed to be well founded ? — I think Sir 
Edwai-d Hamilton's paper shows that clearly, and it 
does not require any furtlier evidence. It led to the 
bankruptcy of Ireland. 

5517. Excessive taxation in your view is one of Causes of 
the causes of the poverty of Ireland. Will you name 

one or two others ? — I think that excessive taxation, 
by which I mean that 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/. a 
year is taken away from Ireland without any beneficial 
return, is one cause, and in itself alone would be a 
cause of poverty, for the resources of Ireland are not 
very great. But there have been a number of causes 
co-operating. Another has been the absentee drain 
which I have already referred to. 

6518. You quote Arthur Young with reference to 
the penal la'ws, do j'ou not ? — Yes, I tliink the penal 
laws also had a gi-eat effect in the earlier part of the 
century and that the effects of those laws still re- 
main. 

5619. Arthur Young said tliat the laws discourag- 
ing thrift and industry contributed more to prevent 
progress in Ireland than all the other causes together. 

“ ■^ere,” he says “ is there a people in the world to 
“ be found industrious in such a circumstance ? If a 
“ Catholic should accidentally gain wealtli, the whole 
“ Kingdom could not afford him an opportunity of in- 
“ vesting it. These laws were directed,” lie said, 

“not against the Catholic religion, but against the 
“industry and prosperity of whoever prefesses that 
“religion. How is agriculture to flourish, mann- 
“ facturers to be established, or commerce to extend, 

“ under a system which dro-ve out of the Kingdom all 
“ the personal -wealth of the Catholics, and prohibited 
“their industry within it?" He was a Protestant 
himself, I thi-nV ? — I do not know — I believe he 
was. 

6820. Therefore, what I have jnst read is stronger 1^*“' 
evidence as to the past state of things. Then will you ^ ® 
go to what you wish to bring before ns as criticising 
Sir Edward Hamilton’s statement -with r^ard to 
local and Imperial expenditure in Ireland which you 
say is increasing? — Sir Edward Hamilton’s figures I 
think show that, but I do not think his comparison 
of the local taxation in each country is a fair one, for 
we do not obtain the same services in quality or 
quantity as Great Britain does — we have not a re- 
formed Local Government ; we have not so extensive 
a system of municipal government. In roads, streets, 
bridges, draini^e, water supplies, parks, markets, 
public lighting and librai-ies, artisans dwellings and 
municipal enterprise, Ireland is &r behind the rest-of 
the Empire. 

5521. (Mr. Sexton.) Do you think the addition of 
local taxation to Imperial taxation in relation to this 
Inquiry has any tendency to be misleading? — ^I-do 
not know that I have considered that point. .I.have 
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j/r, 3 !ur‘ been saying this, that I think the taxation in England 
. 'BricK ^ better applied — they get more value for their local 
• — ' taxation than 'we do, thei-efore if you compare the 
iSDee. iSSt you must also conijiai'e the ser\"ices obtained 

C-Tst oi foi- the taxes paid. 

5522. (C7taiV?/Kin.) According to the Treasury classi- 
fication, Irish administration costs more than British, 
but what are the reasons for that to which yon would 
point 1 — I think it is clear tlmt Ireland is more distant 
from the centre of government, and is pi-acticaJly 
charged with a double set of tetabiishments, in Dublin 
and in London. But the principal wason is that 
Ireland is, and always has been, governed in opposition 
to the wishes of the Irish people, and much of the 
ex|)enditure charged against Ireland is really for 
Imperial p\ir{)Oses. 

i.'ruicianof 5523. Then you repeat your criticism on the testa 
Iv'^'br as given by Sir Edward Hamilton as to the death 
Hai^tao. duties and income tax, and Mr. Giffen’s estimates of 
income and capital, and you state two considerations ; 
will you mention those?— Sir Edward Hamilton’s tests 
of the capacity for taxation are token from the official 
BtatisticM for death duties and income tax. In those, 
I think he should have adjusted the death duties and 
income tax by allowing for absenteeism, and making 
an allowance for the difference in the systems of 
assessment. He also qnotes Mr. Giffen’s estimate 
of national capital and income. 

Kehtive 5524. As'to the relative cost of living in England 
and Ii-eland you reply to Sir Edward Hamilton’s 
suggestion that as a matter of fact the Irish working 
closes have to pay less for necesiaaries than the English 
working classes, and that they may therefore har’e a 
larger balance for Ivrxuries. How do you deal with 
that? — Sir Edward Hamilton sirggests that if the 
Irish working classes have smaller incomes, their 
houses, fuel, clothes, and food cost less than an. 
Englishman’s, and that an Irishman, out of 10s. or 
1 ‘2s. a week, may have more to spend on •' luxuries ” 
than an Englishman earning 18s. a week. The idea of 
a labouring man having “ a margin to spend as he 
j)leases ” out of lOs a week, which is more than an 
average agricultural wage in Ireland, is ludicrous. 
As to fuel, English coals are burned over a lai-ge part 
of Ireland, and so far the Irishman’s fi.re costs nearly 
fiftj* per cent more than the Englisliman's. Arthur 
Y oung said turf was the most expensive kind of fuel, 
and it costs more now to win turf equivalent to a ton 
of English coal than the coal would cost, except in 
paiticulai'ly favourable conditions. An Irishman’s 
house, clothes, and food cost less thou an Englishman's, 
not always less, merely because they ai'e infinitely 
worse. Nearly every article of common use is im- 
poited from England . 

5525. And you quote Mr. Senioris remark that 
Ireland is “ a country in which the mass of the people 
“are worse fed, worse lodged, worse clothed, and worse 
“ paid than in any other country he had visited " ? — I 
think that would apply to Ireland in comparison to 
almost any ofthe civilised countries in .Europe that I 
have seen. 

6526. And you quote also Arthur Young’s sarcastic 
remark as to cheapness ? — I may draw attention with 
respect to the cost of living to the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the Civil Service in Ireland in 1872. ' They reported 
that the cost of living was not less in Dublin than in 
London — '• living,” including house rent as well as 
articles of consomption. 

6527. (Mr. Sexton.) Would you not say that the 
cost of living is rather more in Dublin than it is in 
London ? — My own experience, gathered from people 
who have liv^ in the same way in Dublin or in the 
suburbs of Dublin, and in London, that is to say, not 
living in expensive houses in London, is that the cost 
of living is higher in Dublin than it is in London. 

6528. (Lord Welby.) Have you any fiicts upon 

• which you can base ^at statement, because the infor- 

mation 1 have does not cany me to the same conclu- 
sion, and I should like to know whether you have 



studied that question, and have based it upon any 3»r. afur- 
faots beyond what, no doubt, is your opinion from a^r^n. 
what you see about you? — Noj I refer first to the i 3 j^ij 94 
Reportol'the Civil Service Commission iu 1872, and I — 
also say that people whom I have known living in 
London and in Dublin have told me that it was dearer Uring. 
living in Dublin or the suburbs of Dublin than it was 
living in London in a house of the same kind. 

5529. (Chairman.) You dispute Sir Edward Consomri- 
Hamilton’s test derived from the per-head expendi- duSobie 
ture on tea, tobacco, spirits, and beer, and you say in articles, 
the first instance that he omits wine. Does that 

make veiy much diSerence ? — It is not largo ; but if 
the articles of consumption are to be taken as a test I 
think that all articles should be takea, and it affects 
his test to some extent, but I think his test is entirely 
unfiiir. 

5530. (Sir David Barbour.) Do yon think that in 
fixing the rate of taxation for spirits, beer, and wine, 
regard should be had to the quantity of alcohol, and to 
nothing else ?— I do not think so, but I .say that 
alcohol is apparently taken as the test. Spirituous 
liquom and wines are practically taxed according to 
the amount of alcohol iu them, but a notable excep- 
tion is made in the case of beer and porter. 

5.531. Do you think there ought to he no exception 
in the cose of beer and porter ? — I think I would 
take into account in estimating the financial capacity 
of Ireland and England, that the Englishman’s drink 
is practically exempt as compared with the Irishman’s 
drink. Nearly half the revenue of the country comes 
from drink. ' 

5532. (Mr. Sexton.) Are you aware that the dis- 
parity is as great in relation to price as to alcoholic 
strength? — No, I have not taken that into account 

6533. (Chairman) Then as to the argument as to Pnbiie 
liberality to Ireland in the matter of loans, how do you 
meet that ? — I think that the loans which have been 
made are to a large extent a concession to the com- 
plains of Ireliond that she was over-taxed, and they 
were also made to Irish local governing bodies, because 
they had not the same power as English bodies have for 
raising funds on their own security. An instance of 
that is the Dublin Corporation. For many years, until 
they got an Act passed in Parliament, they were unable 
to consolidate their lotns. Of late years many of the 
towns aud townships have had the power of raising 
money on their own account, and have been able to do 
so ; but I think the principle of making loans, very 
often at a rate of interest higher than what the Imperial 
Treasury might lend at, is an exceedingly bad one, and 
] eadf? to an economic drain. I may take as an instance, 
perhaps, the loairs made on the security of the Church 
Fund. The Church Fund loans vary in amount, 
because tliey have been paid off; but at pre.sent the 
church property is paying on about 4,000,0007. to the 
Nationffi Debt Commissioner's three and a-half and 
three aud a-qirarter per cent In fact the interest on 
the loans outstanding on the 31st of March, 1894, at 
three and arhalf and three and a-qrrarter per cent, is 
148,3437. If that money was lent as it might be — the 
security being ample, because a large par't of the debt 
has been paid off— at two and a-hali per cent, ^e 
amount would only be 107,6557., that is to say, there 
is 40,0007. a year being taken to pay interest at a rate 
that is over the market rate for public money. These 
loons were made for public purposes, or to some extent 
for charity. 

5634. (Mr. Sexton.) We had it stated yesterday 
that all the Treasury loans to Ireland carry an average 
rate of 37. 11s. for interest, amounting in all to 
8,000,0007. 1 — I tbiDk this is a particularly bad case, 
because the National Debt Commissioners are paid 
three and a-half per cent., aud have been paid it from 
the very beginning. The loans amounted to 9,000,0007. 
at one time, and the rate of interest was higher. But 
when it comes to making a grant out of the same fund 
to the Congested Districts Board, all they get on the 
1,500,0007. allotted to them is two and three-qirarters 
per cent. 
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3fr. Xvr- 5535. Do the 2sntioml Debt Commissioners take tie 
ffBrlcu. difference I~The Kational Debt Coroiuissiooftrs got 
three and a-lwlf and three and a-qiiarter per cent, on 
—i- ' the loans they hare made on the .security of the 

Chnreli Fund, but the Congested Districts Board, to 
which l,500,000i. was allotted, get two and three- 
quarters i>er cent, on that, which reduces their income 
by the figure you have had already. 

553G. (d/r.’i’«i<on.l It reduces theirincomo by one- 
half per cent. on 1,500.0001.1 — I do not suppose the 
money isworth two and three-quarters percent., and my 
argument is that we should only pay the National 
Debt Commissioners two and a half or two and three- 
quarters per cent., whicli would make a difference of 
40,000/. a year to the Church Fund. 

5537. {Chairmaiu) Do you think the interest in 
that sense should be ivgolated by the state of the 
market 1 — I think the i-ate of interest on loans made 
by the Imperial Trea.sury for what are practically 
public purposes, and for purpeaes that affuet the peace 
and security of the Empire, as many of these loans 
have, should be made at the lowest possible mtc. I 
think that the rate of 3 \ per cent, probably was a fair 
rata when this loan wus coutmeted, but it has long 
since ceased to be so ; and if the rate had been reduced 
the Irish Church Fund would have had 40,0001. or 
50,000/. a year more for the jiast few years. 

55.38. Oil the other haucl, if tlio \-alue of money in 
that sense had been very much iucreased you would 
not have been favourable to raising the rate, would 
youl — That case has not occurred, but I think very 
often these loans are so nuieh money nrissjtent, and 
lesive Ireland in debt to England. For instance, the 
money lent on the security of the Church Fund to buy 
potato seed, when there has been a potato famine, has 
practically been thrown away, as faros any remunera- 
tion goes, because the fiofato seed cost so much in a 
Tear of ilLitross tliat the crop in the following year 
was worth little, or no more than the amount of the seed 
put into the ground io the year of distress and scarcity. 

5535. You sum up this part of your ease by saying 
that Great Britain is inci-easing in population .and 
wealth, whilst Ireland is decreasing in population and 
probolily in wealtli, aud that if allowance weivi to be 
made for the present over-assessment under Schedule 
A, it would be found that Ii-eiand's assessment has 
iucreased liardlyor not at all, but at the same time 
Great Britiiin’e assessment has increased by nearly 
double 1 — It bos doubled. 

Fall of 6540. As regards Ireland’s assesitments under 

Schedules A and B, you refer to the fact that 1864 



was a year of low prices. 'What conclusion do you Iff. if..,, 
draw from thatl — I refer to the year 1SC4 l>ecause 
that was the rear in which a Committee sat on the 
same subject I believe. Ireland’s assessment wus -iJ-’*- 
then brought into the inquiry. The assessment of 
land has not changed since then, but the prices of 
produce liave fallen enormously. I give you the fall 
of prices, taken from the past record of prices. I quote 
Barrington's farm prices. Store cattle have fallen 
32 per cent. ; fat cattle, 22-5 per cent. ; sheep, 32'7 
{wr cent.; mutton, 22'5 per cent. ; beef, 31 per cent. ; 
butter, IS percent.; pork, 20-5 per cent. ; flax, 30 
per cent. ; whesit, 20 per cent. ; and barley, 22 per 
cent. Oats have increased slightly. These are the 
falls up to the year 1893, and since then prices are, T 
tliink, on the whole lower. 

5541. You give your opinion that the amount per Ptopenji 
head of income, projierty, and business ti-nnsacted are 

much better teste of the capacity of a nation for tax- ttuaooa- 
ation than the amounts per head consumed of such 
common urticle-s of use os tea, tobacco, spirits, aud 
beer. Do you adhere to that view 1—1 think, refer- 
ring to Sir Edward Hamilton's teste, that property is 
a better test of wealth than a man's con.siimption of 
articles of common use, which he must have. 

5542. That is to say, you adopt what appears to 
have been Mr. Pitt’s view at the time of the Union 1 
— I .am sorry 10 say lam notacquaintedwith that view. 

5543. Youthen put in four tables, which are long 
aud interesting, ^^at oro the salient points upon mx 
those tables to which you wish to call our atten- 
tion 1 — I may explain that I thought the only way 

of comparing the preperty and wealth of the two 
countries was to take the figures given in the Statistical 
Abstracts so as to get comparative figures. Table I. 
shows the pniportion of Irisli income and property 
{«r head to be 0’38/. to l-l/. of the United King- 
dom, and that the average Iiish income is about one- 
third i>er head of the average English income. Table 
II. gives a comparison of the business and wealth of 
England and Ireland. Table III. the amount of 
rovfnue contributed by England nud Ireland ; and 
Tablo IV. tb^opulatiou of England, Scothmd, Ire- 
land, and the U^nited Kingdom in 1893. 

5544. That is a summary of the results of the four 
tables. .Is there any particular iteui in them io addi- 
tion to those summary results to which you would like 
to call our attention 1 — I do uot know tliat I am at 
this moment pre^iared to make any other remarks ; 

1 simply give you the figures. 

The tables were handed io, and oi'e as follows ; — 



I.-CoiiPARisos of Net Ikcoue Tax AsssssiiESTS and Eecbipts in the United Kinooou, England, and Ioeland ; 
the Amount per head of Population in England and Ireland (Inland Revenue Report to 31st March, 
1893) ; Increase or Decrease since 1879 of Gross Assessments (Statistical Abstract, 41st No.); Income 
Tax aud Death Duty Receipts for five years (Pari. Paper, 1893). 





United 

SiDSdom. 


Enslaod. 




Proportion 

Inlnod 

toU£. 


Per Head. 


Xacreose or Oaereaie 
In Groea Asieasment 
doee 1879. 


Euglaad. 


Ireland. 


England. 


IrelanA 




£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


Percent 


Per cent 


Schedols A. . . . . 


1T9.4S8.721 


li9D9S,925 


12,714.783 


I to 14 


59 


27 


■f U-3 


+ 39 


„ B 


31,376,023 


19,210.827 


2,468,999 


t „ S'9 


-63 


-63 


— 19 


NA 


» C, . . . . 


39,G71jl£ 


S8Bn,i55 


719,790 


1 »64 


1-29 


-35 


Not given 


teparately 


, D 


as,;uBte 


37723,681 


9,218^98 


1 .34-3 


99 


-9 


-f 43 


+13 


.. E 


27,677,373 


33,381,038 


1,743,636 


1 . 21-5 


VI 


•38 


Not given 


Mporatelr 


Tetal. 


697,833325 


S1BXS.T08 


26361435 


Xto22-6 


IT- 


59 


+ 24 


+49 




£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 






Asiesnaentol Hooiee and M«umu?es, 


U3,U6,in 


V3,«6A1S 


8,n5,027 


Ito3S 


47 


•82 


+ 33 


+ 14 


Net fieceipik, Iseosie, and Property 
aAs,18»-S. 


IS.139,676 


1IB71,S73 


652,066 


1 .,24-3 


-38 


•13 
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mr- Escheqtier Revendb contributed by Esglasd and Ireland respectiyely, as given by Pari. Papers 334/93, for Jfr- n<ir- 

year to Slat March, 1893, and the Estimated Eeveuue for year to 31st March. 1895 (Pari. Paper 118/94), 

ISDec-lSII- . 13D6C. lB3i. 

— and the poundage which the Revenue for 1892—3 amounts to on the Income Tax Assessment of each nwl — . 

Tables of iaoies ot 

Country. 



1 


1 England. | 


1 Ireland. 


United Eiogdon. 




£ 


£ 




Revenue contributed, 1892-3. 


71,890,028 


7,396.124 


90,125,365 


Pari. Paper 334, 1893. 


Poundage Rate on Income Tax 


2s. 9d. 


5s. 6d. 


3s. 


Assessment. 










£. 


£ 


£ 


Estimated Revenue, 1894-5, 


74,877 000 


7,729,000 1 


94,175,000 



II. — CoMPARisoH of the Wealth and Business of Eholahd and Ireland from the principal tables in which 
separate amounts are given for these countries in the Statistical Abstracts (41st Number, 1894). The 
figures are taken from the last year given in the Abstract. 



Table 










Ireland's' 
Proportion 
to U.E. 


Per Head. 


AbsUoct 


1879-OS to 


EingdoD. 






England. 


Ireland. 


16 


Value of Property Aesewed during 
U years, 1870-92 to . 

I. Probate Duty, . 


£ 

000 omitted. 
1,604.776 


£ 

000 omitted. 
1.4S686 


£ 

OOQ omitted. 
73639 


1 to 21 


47' 


£ 

17' 




S. SucceatiOD Duty, 


605,134 


401.493 


61.091 


1 to 93 


13' 


It'S 


77 


Post Olllce Savings Hank Capitol, . 


£ 

80,597,611 


£ 

746n^ 


46S),158 


1 to 18 


247 


•95 


78 


l^^ietee Savings Bank Capital, 


42,113,607 


286^,113 


l.ffi3722 


1 to 22-4 


■98 


•41 


81 


Oovemmeat Stock beld for Deposi- 
tors In Trustee Banks, 


1.322,5^ 


I.I6S.574 


32,281 


1 to 41 


-G38 


•007 


S2 




No. 

6,748,239 


No. 

6,293178 


No. 

235641 


1 to 24 


one in 
6’8 


one in 
19- 


83 




No. 

1,471,116 


No. 

1,043679 


No. 

46605 


1 to 31'6 


oaa in 
28 




70 


Boilwaya— Capital, 


£ 

971,323,353 


800680,677 


£ 

337635^ 


1 to 25 


persons. 

£ 

266 


Si 


71 


„ Net lisceipts, 


34636,773 


29,046613 


1,473777 


1 to 337 


■96 


■Si 


74 


Begletared Companies— Paid-up 

Capital, ..... 


1,013,119,360 


926,025,647 


22603674 


Ito46 


S7- 


5' 


85 


Building Sociatiea' labilities, 


65,133,891 


49,7130(B 


8434S4 


1 to 60 


V8 


1-8 


SS 


Induetrial and Provident Sodeties' 
Capital, ..... 


17,47^007 


14,463744 


21.950 


1 to 799 


'47 


■0046 


95 


Letters Delivered, 


MUUona 

1812 


Millions.’ 

1649i 


Millions. 

108} 


1 to 17 


No. 

62 


No. 

24 




Tonnage of Sblpplng at Forts clos- 
silledas “FrinsipalForts,'' . 




Tona 






Tons. 

(Groat 

Britain.1 


Tons. 




85694.741 


34,783877 


842.364 
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several Income Tax Schedules : the Proportion of Ireland's Contribution to the total U.K. Revenue under 
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Tables « 




IV. — PoPTOATios of Esqland, SootulSD, Irelaso, and the Ukited Kixcdosi in 1893, -with percentage 
of total Population, and Increase or Decrease since 1879 (Statistical Abstract, 1894, 41st No.). 



— 


Sd^IjUuL 


ScoUiutd. 




UNITED 

ElXQDO^ 


Population, .... 

Pn^rtion of Population of United 
Aingdoin. 

Variation since 1870, . . 


30,060,763 
77-3% 
+ 18-5% 


4,124,691 
10-8% 
+ 14-9% 


4,693,677 

11-9% 

-14-6% 


38,779,031 

100 

-i-11-6 



PBOEOBTioit to PopunATiOH in Eroland, ScoiLAsn, and Irelakd of Births, Deaths, Morrh^fes, Emigrants 
Police, Committals, and Convictdons (Statistical Abetract, 1894, 41st No.} in 1893. 



— 


BngUnd. 


ScotUmd. 


Irclaod. 


Births, 


1 in 3S-8 


1 in 33-3 


1 in 43-3 


Deaths, . . 


I in 52-7 


1 in 51-8 


1 in 55-4 


hlaniages, 


1 in 137 


1 in 152 


1 in 211 


Emigrants, . . . 


1 in 231 


1 in 182 


lines 


Policy 


1 to 730 


1 to 923 


1 to 341 


Committals for Trial, 


1 in 2444 


1 in 1721 


1 in 2051 


Convictions, . . 


1 in 3068 


1 in 2166 


1 in 3333 



5345. (Mr. Sexton.) Will you look at yonr Table 
No. IV. It appears from that table that nmnber 
of police in l^glond is 1 to 730 of the popnloiion; 
in Gotland, 1 to 923 ; and in Ireland, 1 to 341 1 — 
Tes. 

5646. With regard to births, deaths, and marriages, 
it appears that in Ireland noT the marriage rate is 



more than one-third less than it is in either England 
or Scotland ; that the birth rate is about one-third 
lower than in England or in Scotland, and that the 
death rate is pretty nearly the same 1 — ^The death rate 
is a little lower for that year, but for the previous year 
it was higher. 

5547. Ireland was once regarded, and was in foot, 
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jj, I buUeTe, in the last generation, a country where tho 
asrir' married early ? — For the last tliree or four 

‘ — ' Censuses the Commissioners have tlnivni attention to 
i5De-..lS9<- gjjrly mairiages are exceedingly i-are in 

TsWwoi Ireland. I do not know v.-hether that was gone into 
earlier years of tlie Census, but if )-ou refer to 
the last two or three reports you will find that state- 
ment. 

5548. In England it is given in your table as 1 in 
137; in Scotland, 1 in 1.52; and in Ireland, 1 in 
2111 — It is something like that. I have given at 
the end of the (laper anotlier estimate token from tho 
Return of tlie Registrar-Geueml of England of the 
number of persons inairied in the tluee countries. 
That appears on the last page of my paper, 

5549. You give there the average number of per- 
sons maiTied, of bii-ths and of deaths to canh thousand 
persons living in the twenty years from 1871 to 1892, 
and it shows that out of every thousand persons in 
England 16-G were married in that time; inScoUaud, 
IS'9 ; and in Ireland only 9 per cent ? — Yes;lthink 
that puts it clearer. 

5530. Taking a period of twenty years the average 
per year was in Ireland more than one-third less than 
it was in Scotland, and more than two-fifths less than 
in England 1 — Yes, it is something like that. 

5551. (.S'ir David BurboHr.) Slay I ask if the mar- 
riage-rate woitld not be atfected by the large emigra- 
tion fi-om Ii-elandl — Certainly, that is one of the causes. 

5552. The birtli-rate also appears from the last 
page of your paper to be as much lower than the 
binh-rute of England and Scotland as the marriage- 
rate. The birtlm were 34-0 in England ; 33’6 in Scot- 
land ; and only 34'9 in Ireland 1 — That is so. 

5553. The birth-rate approximates more nearly to 
the birth-rate in England and Scotland than the mar- 
riage-rate does ; is not that so 1 — I think so. 

isccnar tax 5554. (CAairman.) Coming again to the question 
of comparing the Irish income t&x assessment with 
that of England, would you sum up, os you do on 
jjaga l9 of your paper, the result from your point of 
view 1 — I liavc given an estimate of the way in which, 
I think, the income-tax assessment should be adjusted 
in order to anive ata pioper comparison of thewe.ilth 
60 far os is indicated by tbat of England and Ireland. 
1 think a fourth should come off Schedules A and B, 
partly for the over-assessment of Ireland in comparison 
with Great Britain, nud partly to correspond with the 
reduction of 13,OOO,O0OA that has come off the assess- 
ment of land in Great Britain in the last twelve years. 
These would bring Schedules A and B to 11,378,8201. 
From this I shcidd take off 4,000,0001. (that is, os 
far as I can judge, an under-estimate) for the absentee 
rental and drain, leaving the net amount for A and 
B, 7,378,8211., and making the adjusted total 

19.000. 0001. odd. 

5555. (J/r. Sextan.^ What about the interest on 
mortgages 1 — J am unable to form any ojhuionofwhat 
the amount would be. The only figure I am aware of 
is Mr. Giffen’s estimate of 14,000,0001., as representing 
the mortgages held by F.n giis)i Insurance Companies 
in Ireland. 

5556. What I wanttomake clearis thatyouorenot 
allowing for it heral — I do not think that the 

4.000. 0001, would allow for the mortgages, because 
we have no menus of ascertaining them except that. 
Besides moidgages, there are, of course, a number of 
annuitants on Irish estates, living in England, which 
would not appear as mortgages, but so far as that 
remittance of absentee rent goes to England, we get 
nothing for it except a bundle of rent receipts. 

6557. (iord Welby.') Are you awaro tbat of late 
years tbe number of such mortgages to which you 
refer has steadily diminished. I am speaking of course 
of Irish mortgages held by tbe Insurance Companies 1 
— I am sure they are diminishing os rapidly as they 
possibly can, because the companies press on the sales 
of estates on which they have mortgages if they think 
there is any possibility of onlHog their mortgages in. 

5558. I only note in passing, that the information 



I have received is that tbat number of mortgages to 3ir. Har- 
which Mr. Sexton Los inferred lias very much usef:,. 
cJiuiinished 1—1 apprehend they would call them all ill _ — 
if they could. laD^isoi. 

5559. {Mr. Sexton.) Lord Welby may not be aware 
that thcro are a couple of thousand estates in thu 
Incumbered Estates Court, which cannot be sold, and 
it would bo hard, I should think, for any English 
company to realise its mortgage 1 — Very hard, because 
even if they hold the first mortage the estate will 

not be sold unless the Judge and the later 

mnrtgagoes consent. 

5560. [Chairman.) Then on page 20 of your paper DUDcuiij- 
yoii say that the extent of over taxation, though the fog ov“‘‘ 
thing itself is obvious, is very diffi cult to estimate 1 uxaiion. 
— I do not think any exact estimate can be made, 
tliougb it is quite clear to my mind that Ireland has 

been over taxed for many years 

5501. Yon give the causes of that over taxation 
and speak of the excessive cost of British administra- 
tion, but you do not feel able to give us whac in 
your opinion would be the fair proportion of taxation 
if the whole facts were arrived at ? — I did not think 
it was my province to give au actual figure. I catmot 
say I have no opinion on the subject, but, I think, 
before arriving at any figure, it would be desirable to 
have os much further information os con be got as to 
the absentee drain. 

5562. Possibly such further information may to a 
certain extent result from this Inquiry ? — Ceitainly. 

5563. You say tbat no adjustment is possibLo uuless r.istover- 
tbe past ovenpayments are taken into consideration 1 

— I think tlie over-payments through taxation have 
been a very potent cause of the existing Irish poverty ; 
and one cause of the perpetual difficulty with Ireland 
is her poverty. Mr. Giffen, in the article which I 
have referred to, holds that that is the entire cause of 
tlie disconteut in Ireland, and evidently tbe abstrac- 
tion of 4,000,000f. or 5,000,0004. a year from a poor 
country like this wotdd be quite sufficient to keep it 
poor. 

5564. Tlien on tbe question of expenditure I gather Mintair 
from your ]iaper that you do not concur in the opinion 

that Ireland is as much interested in a strong navy as lore. 

Great Britain t — Ireland having practically no com- 
merce, I do not think does require a navy, and beiore 
tho Union I believe she had no navy, and did not 
contribute to the English Navy. 

5565. Blit with reference to the present state and 
condition of tilings under which Great Britoinand 
Ireland depend for the supply of food from abroad, 
and the necesrity for a strong navy, yon do not think 
that applies to Ireland because Iral^d would gain by 
exporting to England a large amount of food at a high 
price 1 — .Anything that closed the ports of tlie world 
to England would be an udvont^ to Ireland, as, 
owing to her proximity to Engknd, we could probably 
send food there. 

5566. Do you think that under any conceivable 
state of politics such a principle could be adopted in 
settling the strength of the military and naval forces 1 
—Certainly; I think the reasonable way to settle Ire- 
land’s contribution would be to estimate either what 
proportion of the Imperial revenue she should {my, 
imd let her pay that, or adjust it from time to time 
according to circumstances. 

5567. You compare with Great Britain and Ireland Conyi-iri- 
the arrangements in force ns to Sweden and Norway, 

do you notl — Sweden appears to me of allEuiopean ‘vay. 
countrira, to be that most similar in its population 
and circumstances to Ii-eland. The population is 
4,784,981. Sw'eden has a good deal of oommei-ee and 
minerahvealbh, and a considerable trade. Her revenue 
is under 5,400,0004. ; her army costs 1,148,0004. and 
her navy 342,0004., both together about as much as 
the Irish police cost. Norway, with a population some- 
what lessthanhalf Ireland's, namely 2,001,000, has a 
revenue of 2,900,0004. Her army cost«435,0004; her 
navy 146,0004. These two countries have a larger 
amount of merchantahipping than any European country 
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Ur. Jfur> except Great Brifaun. Comparing Ireland’s condition 
ffSrtM conntries, it must be remembered that 

— Ireland bas neither shipping, commerce, or neighbours 
ISD^SH. n gnint f whom it •VTOuiJ 1)0 necessaiT to keep np 
t^tmies and navies. 

Sweden 6o68. {Sir David Barhaur.'] Have you compared 
the scale of taxation in force in Sweden and Nonvay 
with the scale of taxation in force in Ireland 1 — I do 
not quite understand what you mean by the scale of 
taxation, but I should take Sweden to bo pretty 
much of the same value os Ireland — that is to say, 
the capital value of real property in Sweden is 
estimated at about 220,000,000/. That would be 
somewhat more than any estimate made of the capitiU 
value of Ireland. 

65G9. By the scale of taxation I mean the rate of 
duty on property and the r.ite of duty on articles of 
common con."!uiiiption ] — That is to say, the proportions 
in which these different subjects contribute to the 
revenue 1 

6570. No, the rate of duty, s.ay on spirits in tlie 
two countries respectively, and on toliacco and tea 1 — 
I have not done so, but there is a very recent report 
on the finances of Sweden from the Foreign Office, 
which probably gives that information. 

Rummary 5571. (CAflirman.) Let me give shortly your 
olimou summing up. First of all os to the causes of Ireland’s 
poverty, you think it is “over taxation,” “drain of 
“ ahsflntee rental,” “bad laws, chiefly those which 
“ have prevented agricultural improvement and ontar- 
“ prise, and now maintain a system of land tenure 
“ under which no prudent j>er 80 ii, whether landlord 
“ or tenant, ought to lay out money in the pennnnent 
“ improvement of land ” ; and “ the fall in agricultural 
“prices and farm profits." Tliat is your summary on 
page 31 1 — ^Tes. 

6572. Then you mention as the symptoms of 
poverty: “A continually diminishing population,” 
“decaying towns and villages," “emigration," “mi- 
“ gration of labourera for temporary employment to 
“Great Britain and the Unit^ States,” “annually 
“recurring distress, and periodical famines”; “per- 
“sistent and unabated social and political discontent," 
“ tbe appearance of the masa of people — their houses, 
“ clothes and food " 1 — Tee ; that is my summary of 
what I conceive to be the causes and symptoms of 
Ireland’s poverty. 

5573. You say you doubt whether Ireland has in- 
creased in wealth during the last thirty yeais, and that 
the symptom of increased prosperity per head and the 
diminishing population is no evidence of real increase 
of prosperity 1--Thnt is so. 

6574. (J/r. Sextan.') And you do not at all accept 
the system of adding up animals and dividing them 
over per Lead of the people as a proof of the prosperity 
of the country, do you f — I do not think that indi- 
cates prosperity at all, because it may indicate that a 
cQunt^ is reverting to the state of an American 
ranche as part of Meath has. 

6676. {Chairman.) Then you say that “No poor 
“agricultural countiy such as Ireland could stand 
“ the continued drain of excessive taxation she has 
“ been subjected to, and of remittances to absentees 
“ without the economic effects of such remunemtive 
“ payments becoming evident,” and you give reasons 
for that which I will notgo into now. Then you say, 
as to Ireland’s chief industry, fanning, she suffers far 
more than England from the agricultural depression 
which is now prevalent everywhere!— I think she 
suffers quite as muoh os England does, for the distress 
of the agriculturist is admitted and evident ; there is 
no reason why she should not. 



5576. And you then set out in great detail the Ur.Un. 
natural advant^es which the English farmer has over 
the Irish farmer, which enables Mm to tieat a time of " 

agricultural depression more effectively than an Irish- 
man! — Yes; owing to tlie large urban population, 
the English farmer has better markets within easy Eopii.b 
reach, and his produce is worth move than the Irish 
farmer’s at the points of final consumption, the large 
English towns ; for the Irish fanner hi\s to bear the 
cost and risk of can-iage. Tho English Mrmer 1ms 
a more abundant supply of manure from the large 
tomis and ^dllages, and can, therefore, fcirm more 
highly and grow heavier crops. He can get his feed- 
ing stuffs, artificLal manures, agricultural implements 
.ind appliances, more cheaply than the Irish farmer, 
fur most of these things are im|)ortcd to Ireland from 
England. Above all tho English farmer rents his 
laml fully equipped with buildings, roads, gates, 
fences, and thoroughly drained. The farm equipments 
are renewed and maintained by the landowner, often 
out of other resources than tho rental of the agri- 
cultural estate. 

5877. You point out that in England to a great 
extent improvements fall on the landlord, whereas in 
Ireland almost exclusively they fall on the tenant, 
and this in the time of depression is very much to the 
disadvantage of tho tenant, irrespective of other con- 
siderations. I have put it very shortly, but that, I 
think, is the purport of the pai-agraph at the end of 
page 221 — Yes. 

5578. You point out that the farm buildings are 
usually frail and thatched, costly to maintain, un- 
comfortable and unhealthy for man and beast j that 
the farms are imperfectly fenced, insufficiently drained, 
without gates or proper farm roads. Tlie cost of 
production is, therefore, much more to the Irish 
farmer, and is rancli more onerous, jiarticularly in bad 
times, than it is to the English fiirmer; and you 
wind up with a sentence which perhaps you would 
like to rcudi — Yes. I say : “It is no wonder then 
“ that Irish forms and homesteads have deteriorated 
“ in condition and repair, for the farmer has had less 
“ to spend in maintaining them. It is an arithmetical 
“ impossibility that tlie volume of business in country 
“ towns should not have deci-eased, for both landowners 
“ and formers have had very much smaller incomes to 
“ spend of late yearn, and the fall in price of articles of 
“ common consiunptioa has not been so great as to 
“connterhalancethe fall in profitsoftholonded interest." 

6579. You say that the physical ability of the 
population, os well as their occupation, counts for camplni. 
much in measuring their means of wealth and capacity 
for taxation — ^that the population of Ireland is mainly 
rural, and should be more robust than the urban 
population of England, but that the reverse is really 
the case, and that the annual elimination by emigra- 
tion of tbe most able and enterprising part of the 
population is one of tiie causes of this ; and you say 
that this is shown by tbe larger proportion inlreland of 
blind, deaf mutes, and insane or idiotic persons, and 
by the proportion of persons lining who are over sixty- 
five years of age ; for, though the absolute proportions 
of the latter are almost tbe same in England and 
Ii'eland, a more proper comparison would be between 
Ireland and the inral districts of England? — Yes. 

“ The following figures, from the general report of the 
“ Census for England gives a comparison of the civil 
“condition, occupations, infirmities, and. pauperism in 
“the three divisions of the United Kingdom, and the 
“figures from tbe Registrar General’s report show 
“ the average births, deaths, and marriages for twenty 
“ years, to 1892." 
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Ireland. 


italoL 


Femolet. 


Malta. 


Famalta 
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Single, 
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Industrial, 
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140 


Unoccupied, . . 




555 
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645 


Persons sixtv-five veers old 1 Urtan 


40-1 










and upwards at Census, ^ , 




. 


Not ascertained. 


47-2 


1891, per 1,000 living. J aiitrioui } 












Blind, .... 




809 


695 


1,135 


Deaf and Dumb, . . 




489 


528 




15 


Mentally deranged, 


L .2 o 
r T* o 


3,358 


8,841 


4,504 


In receipt of indoor relief, 


!§■ 


6,300 


2,574 


9,038 


In Prison, 




597 


696 


584 



OB^i. 

]3DK.13St. 

PbTiioal 



rbTiioal 

ablucy 



5680. {The O'Conor Son.) Majlosk yoawhetber 
you have seen the return given to us by Mr. Milner 
of the assessments under diffei-ent schedules of the 
income to.\ 1 have seen it, but I have not exuiuuied 
it, because it came to mo ufter I pi-epared this paper, 
which 1 had to do in rather a Imrry. 

5581. If you have that return it would be desirable 
probably to consider it before the Commission examine 
you again 1 — Certainly. 

5582. You will see in the first colnnm tbat the 
assessment on “ lands” in England and Woles was at 
its highest point in 1880, and that since then to the 
present day, the redaction is, I think, 20 per cent, t — 
Yes; I have token the figures as to the reduction 
from the Inland Revenue Reports from year to year. 

6683. I wish to ask you one question wliich has 
nothing to do with the stotistics you have given (but 
it struck me rather as o strange stat^ent) with regard 
to tlio adv*ance8 that were made for the purchase of 
seed potatoes in 1870. I understood you to say that 
yon conadcred that that was a waste of money 1 — ^1 
think it was, from an economic point of view, an on- 
remunerative expenditure of money. I do not say 
that particularly of 1879, because there have been 
many seed loans, but in some years the cost of the 
potato seed, for which the individual or the union goes 
in debt, has amounted to as much as whole crop 



would have been worth in the following year, but the seedlooci. 
repayment of the loans continues a debt on the union 
or the individual for years ; therefore I say that it 
increases the poverty. In the time of distress Eind 
famine the proper thing to do is either to tax the 
locality, if it will bear taxation, which some localities 
will not bear, or give to support life, but not to lend 
when a man is in distress, and say to him — “No, I will 
“not give you anything, but I will lend you l6/. at 4 
" per cent, and you shall p.ay it off in so many years.” I 
do not think tbat is wise. 

5584. {Lord Welbt/.) Those seed loans were made 
without interest, and a loan without interest is a boon, 
is it not ? — Just so. 

5585. (77te O'Cmior Son.) Was not the advance 
made partly with the object of getting a new ebss of 
seed into the country! — Inl889tbe champion potatoes 
were iniioducud; they coat 107. to 15^ a ton, and 
according to Iho Registrar>General’s figures, the return 
from an acre of potatoes would not be more than four 
tons per sore, ^e four tons per acre in the following 
year would not be worth as much os the seed cost the 
year before, when the seed was at its highest price. 

Adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Murrough 0’J?rie>i's evidence is continued at 
Queation 0489 {Fijleenlh Say). 
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Mr. J. G. Barton, M.I.C.E., 

D58f3. {Chairman.) "Will you tell the Comniiasion 
the title of your office ? — The office I administer is 
the Valuation Office and Boundary Survey Office of 
Ireland. 

5587. How long have you been in that position 1 — 
Between two and three years — two years and eight 
montlis. 

5588. And before that I tliink you were in the 
public service 1 — I was connected with the Board of 
Works for some time previously. 

65S9. Before tho year 1830 can you tell us what the 
general system of the applotmeut of the grand jury- 
cess was to the local rates 1 — It varied in different 
counties, but the general system was somewhat us 
follows : — After eaclt assize the sum to be levied on 
the -wbole county was lUvided amongst the several 
baronies according to the computed area of each. 
This was fui-ther divided amongst the town lands, oi’ 
plough lands, according to their calculated area, which 
•was ill many cases incorrect 

5590. When was the first Government Valuation of 
Ireland for the purposes of rating made! — It com- 
menced in the year 1830 and was completed, 'with the 
exception of six counties, in the year 1846. 

5591. In this valuation what was the unit valued 1 
— There •was a scale of agricultural prices on which the 
valuation -was baaed. 

5692. (Mr. Sextan.) The towu land was the unitl 
— ^Yes, the towm land was the unit. 

5593. {Chairman.) And the valuation was based 
upon certain prices, was it notl — ^Yes. 

5594. Will you mention those prices 1 — ^Wheat at 
lOfl. per cwt, oats at 6s., barley 7&, potatoes Is. Id., 
butter 69s., beef 33s,, mutton 34s. Gd, pork 25s. 6rf. 

5595. Were those the average agricultural prices at 
that time ’1 — ^They •were the average agricultural prices 
in certain mai-itiine mai-kets of Ireland. 

5596. What was Sir Richard Griffiths’ main object 
in settling thatprincijileattbattimel — His object was 
to make the valuation as far as possible relative, so 
that valuations made in different parts of the country 
at different times should be relative one to the other. 

5597. What was the character of the instructions 
given to the valuersatthat time? — Generally that they 
should value the land on a liberal scale, that is to say, as 
if to be let to solvent tenants on leases for 21 yeai*s. 
The soil and subsoil were to be examined in each case. 
Land of the same quality in the same locality, though 
badly fanned, was to be valued at the same rate as 
aimiiar land well farmed, clean, and in good order, but 
all the permanent improvementa, such as drains, 
fencing, road^ &c., weretobetiikenintoconRideratioii, 
so that the industrious farmer who tilled and manured 
his land 'ft’ell should not be taxed more than his 
indolent neighbour, similarly circumstanced, who did 
not take advantage of his situation. The valuation 
being a permanent one, due regard was to be paid to 
temporary deterioration. Gr^ lands were to be 
valued as such and at a price per acre proportional to 
the number of oattlej sheep, <kc., they were capable of 
grazing ; the usual prices per head paid in the neigh- 
bourhood being taken into consideration. AUo-wimuea 



F.S.I., called and examined. 

were to be made for local oireumstances, such os 
altitude, acces.3 to quai-ries, seaweed, &c., and vicinity 
to towns. 

5598. As to buUdiugs, what was the valuation of 
those 1 — It was to be determined by measurements, 
and where the vent was ascertainable that was to be 
ascertained. The Act provided that all houses were 
to be valued at the rent for wliich each could be let 
by the year, deducting tlierefrom one-third of sucli 
rent, and further, no house of an annual value less 
than 51 was to be included in tlie valuation lists. 
This deduction of one-third of the rent was doubtless 
intended to cover the cost of maintenance and repairs, 
and the ta.xes. Mills and factories were to beinoluded 
in tho valuation lists, but w’ater power was not to bo 
valued, excejjt ia so far as actually used, nor was 
machinery' to be rated. 

5599. Public property was exempt, was it not? — 
Public property was exempt, aud property used for 
charitable purposes was e.xempt. 

5600. Were the results of the valuation published ? 
— ^They were published and issued to each of the 
counties as completed. 

5C01. Was there any machinery for appeals from 
valuations '? — There was : the machinery •was as 
follows : — ^Any vestry or barony dissatisfied with the 
valuation could appeal to a commifitee nominated by 
the grand jury in accordance with the terms of the 
Acts, and this committee might confii-m, amend, or 
order a re-vnluatiou of the lands regarding which the 
objection was raised. 

5602. When was the valuation commenced, and 
where? — In 1830 it was commenced, in the north. 
Londonderry and Tyrone were tho first counties 
valued, and tdien it gradually worked doAvn south. 

5603. When did it stop ? — In 1846. 

5604. How many counties bad been valued then? — 
All of ii-eland, witli the exception of she counties ; 26 
in all. 

5605. {The O'Conor J)on.) Which were the six? 
— The six were Limerick, Cork, Tipperary, Water- 
ford, Kerry, aud County Dublin. 

6606. {Chahman.) Who paid for the valuation? — 
The cost was in the first instance borne by the Con- 
solidated Fund, and afterwards it was repaid by •the 
counties. 

5607. When did you say the work was stopped? — 
In 1846. 

6608. What was the next step after the stoppage 1 
—Consequent on the passing of the Poor Law Act of 
1838 (1 & 2 Viet cap. 56) it was necessary for the 
levying of poor rates to have a tenement valuation. 

5609. That tenement valuation commenced when ? 
—In 1846. 

5610. Was it completed? — Only so for as the six 
counties not valued under the first Acts are concerned. 

6611. Then eitlier under the Act of 1830, or the 
Act of 1846, the whole of Ireland has been valued so 
to speak ? — ^Yes, the whole of Ireland has been valued 
under those two Acts. 

5612. What was the unit of valua'fcioi*"''Qnder the 
second Act?— There were two units of •valuation, •there 
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wo.-' n towuliind uiiit nml there was a ti'neuieot unit. 
Viihuition was to be carncii fmt in rownilanJa on the 
sFv'-.!'-'5' pc.iIp of prices ns laid down in the first Act of 1830. 

■ which wo have Ijoon denling with, and it also %?ns to 
he Tulued on n rent vnhic for ti-iiemcnts. Tliisvahm- 
tloii was Dc^c^ pulilisheil. The Act of 1852 wn.s 
passed before it was completpil, nnd it was then brought 
in lino with other valimtious mmle under ibis 'latter 
Act. 

rotoiioti 561-1. What did the Act of 1852 protidc ? — The 
acder.Vct of f^52 provided for the toloation of the whole of 
Ireland in tenements on a scale of prices. 

5014. And that consoHd-ited the whole of the 
previous Ttihiations did it ? — I do not know that I can 
snv it exactly consolidated llwm, hut it bronght the 
valuations made under the Act of 1846 into line 
with it. 

oClS. Will you ilescrihe the basis of this second 
valuation Act ? — In the second valuation the tenement 
WO.S the unit. The Act provided for one uniform 
valuation of land and tenements in Ireland- which may 
1)0 used for all public and local assessments, and other 
rating, which was to stiperaedc the townland,and tcoe- 
ment valuations made under former Acts, and was 
to bo used fw the collection of tlie grand jury cess 
as well as for the poor rates. 

5616. Will you give us the exact words of the Act 
which define the rateable properties? — The rateable 
properties were defined thus: “ .\1I lands build- 
“ ings and open mines ; nil commons and rights of 
“ common, and all other profits to be bad or received 
“ or taken out of any land ; and in the ease of land or 
“ buildings used exclusively for public, scientific, or 
“ charitablo purposes, as herein-oftet specified, half 
“ the annual rent derived by the owner or other 
" per.«on interested in the same, so far as the some 
“ can or may be ascertained by the said Commis- 
“ sioners of ’Valuation j and all rights of fishery ; all 
“ canals, navigations, and rights of naTig.ation ; all 

niilroiids nnd tramroad# ; all rights of way and other 
“ rights or easements over brail, nnd the tolls levied in 
“ respect of such rights and casements, and all other 
“ tolls.” 

There weresomo provisoes to that, wc-re there 
uot? — ^Yea, there were “Provided always that uo 
“ turf bog or tnrf bank used for the exclusive p'lr- 
“ pose of cutting or saving turf, or for making turf- 
“ mould therefrom, or fuel or mnaure, sliall be deemed 
“ rateable under tliis Act, nnlesa a rent or other 
“ \nluable consideration shall be payable for the 
“ same : And provided also, that no mines which have 
“ not iMa-u oiviied seven yeai-s bafore the passing of 
“ this Act shall bo di-emcd rateable until the term of 
*' seven rears from the time of opening thereof shall 
“ have expired ■, and no mines hereafter to he opened 
“ shall bn deemed rateable until seven years after the 
“ same shall have been opened ; and mines bond fide 
“ reopened after the same shall have been bonSfide 
“ abandoned shall bo deemed an opening of mines 
“ within the meaning of tins Act.” 

6618. What is the special esceptiou to increase of 
rating in respect of reclamation r— Section 14 pro- 
vided that no land or hereditament is to be rated in 
respect to any increase in valuo arising from draina^ 
reclamation, or embankment from the sea or any lake 
or river made or executed within ssvpii years before 
the making of such valuation or revudon. 

6619. Tho lists of the valuations were to be pub- 
lished in the most ample way, were they not ? — Yes, 
and issued to tho various rating bodies. 

6620. What w.'is the opneaT?— The appeal was in 
the first instance to the Commissioner of Valuation 
himself, and he had then power to send down n 
valuer, one of his staff who had not been employed in 
the ease before to report to him, or be could examine 
it liimself, and he could then alter the valuation or 
amend it. If the parties were not satisfied, then they 
could appeal to quarter session-s. 

5621. This is the valuation which is popularly 
known ns Sir lUchard GrHEths’ valuation, is it not? 
—Yes. 
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5022. Was it in y<mr opiuiuu n very perfect and J- 
comjd' ti’ one — I think il wa« a vmt fair valmiiion. i ' 

562". It was very costly, was it not.^ — Yes. for reb.u ai. 
tho piirpojo it was intcmleil. I should s:iv it was. Ta!nati6n 

562!. 'What did it co.^t r— .h’.*),!;:;;/. Ui. Ihl "" bot “ 

5625. A v>-iy large stall' were euiployed iiuder Sir 
n. flriffilli ? — That is so. 

5626. (Tbr 0'Co»or Don.) I do not think you 
lueniiouccl what the first valuation cost, did you ? — 

The fii-st tatlu.atiou cost 159,909/. 

5627. (C/wirma«.) Con you give in a few words InsiTocHons 
iin nceomit of the way in wliieli the work of the 
vulnnturs wii.s caiTied through ? — In thi- first instance 
iiistructious wern j.s#ueil to ihv valiii-rs, wliich iiistnic- 

tiiins n-eiv very Ciirefully drawn u|) by Sir Piichard 
(IriUitlis, nutl approved of by the Lord Lieutenant. 

Ill these instructions direcdoiis are given os to 
wliiit the valuer is to do in ovi.ay vo-'e he may 
linve to deni with. I think the iiisti'uctiona are 
very ample and very complete. The valuer having 
ii'ceived his instructiou.s, proci-eded to the country. 

He first took into considc-mtion the %ivhio uf the land 
sejmralelj from that of the huildiiigs. He hon- in 
mind that the total valnutinn of the Lrad :uid bnihlings, 
exclusive of taxes, was not to cxiassl tbv fair letting 
value to a soIv<-ni tenant. The nature of the soil 
and subsoil nnd the underlying rock was to bo cou- 
aidered, cud I'rom this was calcalutd tho annual ont- 
luy to which a tenant might ho linhle and the avoii^ 
value of the produce accoiding to tho scale of tlic Act, 
the valuer from these data arriving at the nett aaiuual 
value of the tenement. Local oircumstauces ware to 
lie taken into aocoimt. These wen- : Climate as 
alFected by altitude j the proximity to, and facilities for, 
ucqniring sea-weed for muiuu'e, turf bogs for fuel, and 
limestone quairies for lime, proximity to market towns, 
their size and couunercia] importance; land under 
plantation anil wood wa.s to be assesseil iiccorJing to 
its iigricoltmnl value, and turf hogs where a«ed for 
pasture were toberat^ assuch, but where the turf was 
.sold the gro.w produce was to lie estimated, aud the 
expense of ciiiting, saving, ami sale to be dodneted, 
tho hnlaiicc, after allowance for teniiuls’ profits, being 
the nett annual value. lu the case uf mines, quarries, 
and pottorios, the exiioines of working and i)rocoeds 
of sales on the average of four years, were to bo taken 
os the basis. As regards fisheries, the nett proceeds 
were taken as the value, nnd for nvihvays, canals, &c. 
the ratenble value was to be dpicnninud from the net 
profits, making due allowances for interest on tenants 
capital, tenants’ profil-s, de[ireciation of stock, and work- 
ing capital. The vnluatiou of the stntions and other 
buildings was to be ascerlaiucd separately and de- 
ducted. Superfluous roods were to 'be considered and 
valued as waste. The valuation wfus checked by the 
chief valuers, who drew a line across the district which 
had been valued by the local men, and re-valued for 
half n mile or so on each side of the line. In that 
way tho checking under the Act of 1852 was carried 
ont, the checking in the fonuer vnlnaiion having been 
done by three valuers working together. 

5628. The work of this niluntion was coiuuieucou, 

I think, in 1348 ? — Yes. 

5629. And completed when ? — lu 1S65. The last 
county, Armagh, was issued in 1806. 

5630. I need not take you through the minute 
duties of a auiTeyor, but will you give them in regwd 
to buildings in general terms ?— In makiac a valuation 
of buildings the full measurements were to be taken 
and the value of the Inrililiuga wo-s to be calculated 
from tables whieh are given in appendices to the 
“Instructions to Valuers.” Tho rent wm always 
to be ascertained, nnd the cost of the building calcu- 
lated, this was a check to the rent, it is also the only 
wav in whicli a valuation can be made where there is 
no' rent paid the ocenpier being the owner of the ho^^ 
a nominal value was lo be put upon buildings which 
had become useless from their being unsuitable for 
the purpose for which they were built. Deductions 
were to be made in the case of large country raausions, 
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— ' _ the Slim at which they could be let. 
ill Fc'b, 18 85 . 5631. The iH'imary and main object of the raluatioti 

Objcrtof was with vesfioct to local tas.atioii, was it not ? — 

•vata.itiun. jJntEvely. At the timo this Act leas iJa.'sed there was 

no iiicomr- tax raised in Irelainl. It wa.s not iiulil 
1H53 the Income Tax Aci was passed. 

5632. Auil the Imperial Treasury liiui uotliiiig to 
do w'ith the valuation? — No, except paying the bill 
iuid the iipjioiutmeut of the tJommissioucvs. 

5633. IT/-.C O' Conor Don.) Bill the Tre.asuvy pay 
the hill i w.as it not paid by the counties ? — Ths 
ainomit was afterwards retiinded ity the counties- 

5631. If. was in re.ality'paid by the counties ? — Tes. 

5635. (C.'i<nriiif/:i.) But there Is a marked iliflcreuce, 
is tliere no', hetwcou the state of thiugs when the 
valuiKtoii was coininenccil, and the state of things 
when it was completed ? — 1 presume yiiu refer to tlic 
fict of litu valiiiUiou being higher in one part of 
Jrehiuil than another ? 

EiisisDi'iiie 5036. Yea. Will you explain Uiat.^ — Thopriceson 
V. imtion. •\^iiicli this vijuadon was based, which I did not read 
before, hut which I hiul pevlitip-s now give, as ex- 
plaining this, are act out in the 11th section, of the 
1352 Act ; they are wheat, 7s. (irf. per 112 lbs. ; outs, 
4.?. iOrf. ; barley, ,1s. 6rf. ; tlax, 49s. ; butter, 65s. 4cf. ; 
beef, 35s. 6fZ. ; mnttou, 4ls. ; pork, 32s. These prices 
wi.i'e taken from t.bc general averages of prices ruling in 
40 market tow ns in Ireland during the years 1349, 1850, 
and 1851, just as Irolimd was recovering from the 
famine. The last valuatioas were completed in 1865. 
ivhen llic country was very mud*, more ])i'ospevout:, atid 
when prices h-ad ri.seii very largely. TJte basi.s of the 
valuation is no doubt that scale of prices, and it w'ould 
naturally he supposed as tiic valuation went on, und 
the value of crops increased, that the valujitioii would 
reniaiii liiu same. .Such is not liw case. The valu- 
ation ill l.liti north of Ireland is uiidmiliLcdly higher 
than in the fioiit.li. 1 think it is to Im accouiifcd for, 
to a certain exreiil. .at any rate, hy the following 
rciisou.s; — 'j'lic ]u-in<*i|ilu on which this valuation was 
’Jiado was really the rent raluu which the lands or 
lujitsos would bring. It is capposed to be a fair rent 
value. The A<-t prescrilics that the vahiatitiii of 
houses ahull he taken as the fair rent that they bring 
oue year with luiotucr. I think it tvus the intention 
tit the time that laud should bo valued on the same 
basis, so as to have uii equal roting; but routs in 
Ireland, at Unit time, were not very equal, and it was 
felt, I think, that if tlie rent basis only -was adopted 
an unequal valuation would be made. Therefore, the 
way in ivliich the rout was to be arrived at was aotlleil 
by the Act thus : That it should be really the produce 
of the Sirm, !e-s.s the cost of iiroductioii, and less 
the rates and taxes, and a duo allowance for tlie tuiiaut’s 
c.apU.il. I think, generally, tli.at wjls the principle 
adopted. When the vuluatioii wnimeuccil in the 
south, rents were very low. When it had reached 
the north they were considcrsihly higher, and I 
hai'c iio doubt that that uiust have iuHiiencsd the 
valuei-3 when they were uiolcing the valuation. When 
they commenced in the south the country was just 
recovering from the famine, and the farming was 
bad ; the farmers bad little or no capital anil they 
did not get from their land as large an amount of pio- 
duce as the Ulster farmers were getting when tlie 
valuers were at work in the north. The result tras that, 
the amount of produce per acre, the land value lieiu" 
equ.al, was not quite the same ; it was greater in the 
north. I think that must hara influcnc^ the valua-s. 
Further, the prices in the schedule, which I have reail 
you, favour butter, beef, and the produce of grass 
lands more than they favour tlie agricultural hmd, and 
therefore the greater proportion of land in the south, 
compared vritli the north, being gi'ass, that would make 
the valuation lower thoi-c than it is in the north. 

o637. Does this inequality, which you have 
described, seriously affect the equal and fair assessment 
to taxation ? — Not for local pmposes. 

5638. But it does for income tax purposes, which 
woi'e not at the time thought of ? — That is so. 



5039. Tiien with respect to the revision of the 
v.aliuition, will you tell US how that was piruvided for 
in the origiiuil" Act ? — Tliei'c was .nn Act passed in 
1854, which provided that an animal revision of the 
valmuioii ivas to bo made. Tiio mode of ju'occdin'O 
was as follows : — On the loth of Noiomhor each yoiii', 
every collector of poor rates in each niiion in;iko.s oni 
and delivers to the dork of the union, to be by him laid 
before the hoard of guardians, a li.st of all Uoiciucnts 
or hereditaments in the said imion, and within liis 
district where the valuation shall rotpuirc revision fm- 
any of the fi.>llowiiig reasons t — First, where the limits of 
the teiiemouls h.ave been altered; and second, wlierc 
any projierty, the autuual value of which i.s liable to 
frequent change, such as buildings, lislieries. railways, 
canals, etc. requires to bo increased or diminished. 
Furtber, any ratepayer in the union may, before llio 
same date, itidivcr to the clcik of the wiitl union a list 
of any tenements, tlio valuatiou of 'which shall, in his 
opinion, renuire revision. The.su lista, after beingnpeu 
for puhlie inspection Ibr 10 days are tnmsntiued to the 
Comiui.s.sioiier of Vahialion to lx* dealt with. A revision 
of all cases thus brought luuler iny notice is tlicn made 
by otiicors of the department, who go down to each 
union, meet the rate eollect-ors, and go through the 
lists Avith them, .after which they vi.sit each liinu or 
house where rcvi.sion is asked for, und raise, loivcr, or 
otherwise alter or conlirm the valuation us the case 
may require, but under no circuiustniiccs, except where 
a cloricid error is discovered, may the total valuatiou 
of the lauJ.s, iudopeiuh'ully of tlie buililiiigs, within 
each respective town laud or other deiiomiimtiou be 
increased or diminished. 

5IMO. When i.s this revi.siou lakcti in haiul ? — Kvery 
autumn it comiucuccs. 

5641. And it lasts how long? — VYe cnmplcle in 
August. The lists mast bo hsiicd before the siiiiimer 
osaizes to the grand jurii.-s. 

5(542. Whatisthenverngi* annual cost of lliorcvisiim? 

— The average animal cn.st i.s 20, (XX)/. 01' liii.s S.iXX)/. 
is repaid liy th<* Irish counties ; uml 1,000/. is 
from fees. We Ls.siu“ ccrLilicates of vahialioii und maps 
showing lioldin.gs to the jmldic. ami to tin- courts, inul 
the amount ive receive uiimmlly for llinsc is about 

l, 000/. , leaving a buhiiice of aliout 1 1 ,0(Xj/. to be paid 
by the Trea.siiry <,'ach yi'iir. 

5,613. At what Jignre. would you csdiimit* the 
number of changes annually made in ihollsts? — T’aldng 
the average of tlio last two years, llic case.s licah with 
were as follows : — Alterations of farin bonmlurics, divi • 
sious of tciifiuieiits, &c. 8,800; new houses valued, 

6,300 ; boast's te-v.ahicd on accouut of stnictiirnl sltcra- 
tions, 2,700 ; valuations reduced or .struck out owing 
to fall ill rent valm- or dilnpidatiuri, ;i,300 

5644. {Jlr, Sc.v(o/i.) Dcestiiut reibr in houses ? — 

That refers altogether to house.sj or other niteiililc 
property liable to eluuige. 

5615. But nncoimectcd with laud? — Uiicoaiioeled 
■with laud. Tlicn railways, canals, Jidierics, Ac. 500. 

5,6-16. {Chairmfui.) linve yon any remark to iii.tke 
about the eftect of the annual revision work ? — I wish 
to say tliat, except where structural alterations hiii’c 
been made, the valuations of exi.sting houses are not 
l)roQgiit, as a rale, under tlio notice of the depai-tineiit, 
except where they have decreased in \-alue. Then 
they arc brought under our notice by the ratepaycr.s ; 
but, as a rule, the rate collectors do not bring them 
under our notice unless some structural alteration 1ms 
been m.adf,. 

5647. It is only therefore .a partial valuation, is it 
not? — It is only whore stnieturiil changes have been 

m. ade, ot the vdue has depreciated. 

56-18. Not whore it has risen? — Not-ft’lierc it buo 
risen, .'is u rule. 

5649. If a fresh valuation wore talccn in hand 

would there he, in your opinion, a great , 
change ? — Yes, a considerable change. voiuau*' 

5650. Can you give an estinmto of that ? — I 
estimate that there would be an increase in the valua- 
tion of from 15 to 20 per cent, j but of course, this 
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jfr.j; ff. is oiilv ail «itimnti\ Sir Richard GrifTitli esliinated 
it lit 20 iWL- oont. 

uFci).iS!io. rjfiSl. Is tliat for t,h« wliolo ? — Yes. 
r^iaiil'' o<»o2. 20 ]3cr ci-iit. rise r — Yes. 
rifp'rtotii ('/'//f CyCouoi' Over wliat? Over 

uijMiuii. the im'suiil: viiinatioii, (wtiumtiii'' it; fur land aiicl 
houses ? — 1 it hero for houses. 

5(»o4. {_Chulnnau^ For hou.scs, <lo you say, the 
rise wiiiKl lie as much as 15 to 20 yor csiit. ? — Yes. 

5055. There lias hceu no eiian^fii in the valuation of 
laiui, has there ? — No. 

5{y!)C>. (Mr. Sr.rtiiii.) WJieniluI Sir llidmrd (hnllith 
estimate tlmt the value of laud, if nuwle anew, ivould 
be iiieissised ? — I tliiidc it; was in 

5057. VViicii giving evidence before the Committee 
of ilie ireiisc- of Coinmoii.s ? — I tliiiik so. 

.5l)5>t, (ClHilniiini..) All I, lie im[irowinents in lami, 
of late years, are not; atimved for in the rc-valualion 
at all, are llii-y? — No, there has been no ohange in 
land since (ho valuation wa.s miwlo iu 18G2. 

CnmpisMi 50551. Companiig tlie valuations with the judicial 
ttaiiriih .so far ; ;i lliey liave been Jlxed, tvhat is the 

jiidicoi rc'.Mtlt ? — Tha.vii propnved a table, ApjifTidix No. VTII., 

tents. whicli I liavci shown up to the 31at of March 1893 

the total number of c.aacs in which judicial rents 
have been tlxi'd, their acreage, tenement valuation, 
former vent-, t.lie iier'Cantagc almve or lielow the 
vahialioii Ilf that former nmt, tlie jnilidal rent, the 
]>er-centiig<' almvi* or below tlm valuation of that 
jiidicinl J’ont, and the per-milago of reduction in routs. 
Tiihing the total it would aiipciir that some 288,054 
cases wcn-c dealt with up to that date; containing 
some 8,(>G6,151 acres (that would be about half of 
Ireland, roughly speaking). Tlic tememont T.alnation 
of these was l,()l)l,702/. ; the funner rent was 
5,t)75,tii)7A, wliieli w;w scimo2H'18 above the valua- 
tion. xlie viiluiition is taken as a unit iu this way: 
The judicial rent wiLs 4,733,263/., whicli was T53 
above tlie valuation. 

56(50. (Mr. .S‘c,r/««.) That is li'cathig both as units ? 
— Yes, tlm vnliiatiiiii is tlm unit ail (hrough. The 
rediii'lioii in the rent is 20'7 per cent. 

5>i()l. Will 3 'on vefor to your A[ipendi.xIX., at jiage 
2.3 ofyour/n-dm-, and lioscnhe it? — Tliat nppendi.’C 
is mare or less fonuded on A]i]icnili.v VIII. Yon will 
sue .1 portion of it is lieuded “ Fortioii which ]ia.s been 
“ dealt with liy Ijund ('ummlssioii.” On that aa a 
hu.sis I ba^’e ilcdncod tin* fact tliat certain savings 
in tiio |iaynieiits «if incumo tax Imvu been iiiiide in 
li'oluiul. 

o6(i2. (The O'Cmior J)on.) What do you mean by 
savings in iiicmiio tax ? — I mean the ndvanlago to the 
hindowiicr in liciug able to pay on the valuation, or 
the vent, instead of, us in England, on the rent only. 
The hwidiiig of the lablo is Huh: “Table ohowhig 
“ ajiproxiiiuitely tlio .saving in the assofwinciut on 
“ which incomo tax is jiaid o-O hmde<l property in 
“ Ireland imdor HclusluloA., owing to hihuo being 
“ liaaert on Uio vuhiatioii where it is below the rental, 
“ the lnusis of rissosfitnent in Great Britain.” 

566.‘3. (Mr. Svxlo».) You nseumo that the standard 
of rental in Ireland and iu Great Britain is the B-ime, 
do you ? — Yes, I assume that; the standard of rent in 
Great Brilaiu anil Ireland is the s.ame. 

5664. (CViffb’wflM.) Will you give us a sninmary of 
this iablo ? — ^'Tlie summary is as follows : — The ap- 
proximate amount of assessmoirt on which tax was 
saved prior to the Act of 1881 was 2,550,800/., and 
nt present it ih 276,350/., of course, less whatever 
deductions are usually made. 

5665. (ATj-. Se.v((m.) This rather important calcu- 
lation rests entii'oly upon assumptions of an odd 
cliaracter, does it not r — I have explainod that in my 
papsr later oil. 

5666. You nAsumo, in every cnne prior to 1881, 
the valuation wiis lower Ihau the rent, and that tlie 
landlord ]iaid the iucoiiie lax on the valuation ?— No, 
I do not iissuiim that. 

5667. Blit yon assume tlmt prior to 1881 the 
valiKiLion was lower than the rent?-— Yes, on {he 
whole, 



5668. And tlmt the landlord preferred to be assewed 
upon the viduiitioji '( — Yes, he prefeiTOil, in the gene- 
r.T.lit,y of casas, to l«s n.s,He.«se(l upon the valnutiou, 21 Pp1m 893. 
bccisuso it w.as the lotver; wlieiv it. was not lower t’omitaiiwn 
lie was assessed on the rent. limi" with 

.7669. Tlicn you say that, at presnut, the saving i.s 
very .slight indeed, about 119,000/. a year, being tlio * 
ilitlerciicc hetwooii the rents fi.vcd in tho Lund (.'oui'ts, 
ami the vahmtkm of the lauds? — Yes, in tlm jiortioa 
dealt, with by the liami Courts. 

5G70. A coinde of thousand aye.ir in taxes? — Tliat 
is all for the portion. 

5(>71. But when yon come to (he larger calculation, 
lliiitrosts iijion the nssinnpfion th.vt tho rems of Irc- 
Inml, which have not been dealt with in the J./au<l 
(•ourts, bear jiruei.sely the siuue relation to the valua- 
tions of those lands that rmit mad valuation do to 
those which lia\e bcuu dealt with ? — livaetly. I have 
e.\]'laiiK.al Ihiil, I think, iu the last paragrnpli of my 
l>i'ecis of iividencH'. 

5672. (Chuirmun.) We will now pass from tliose Inutlcnec 
ciilciilatioiiH to the facts ik to the iacideuce of taxation. 

Will you tell us what the taxes are which the laud- inndlnni 
lord now pays ? — The landlord pays at present half 
the poor rate, whore tlm valuation is over 4/., and 
the whole v.'hero it is under that, ainoimt; luilf the 
county cess in tho cases of new tonaiieics under the 
.Act of 1870, or where an agreement to that elFeet ia 
inudis and tithes .and income tax. 

5673. And .as to house properly? — As to liouse 
property, it depends entirely upon the loc-ility; but 
in making tho valuation we, in all c.ases, deduct both 
the rates aud tiio maiuteumioe, when paid and done 
by the landlord. 

6674. Bo yon say that as regards land in a valua- 
tion for loc'ii taxation, an addition to tlie occupiers’ 
interest would have to bo made ? — I think so. 

5675. What sort of ijor-centiige do yon think ? — 

I would not like to say any particular amount, but I 
think if a tenant pays a sum of money to go into his 
holding, (.hilt should bo taken into sccDimt in making 
a vnluntiou for local i)ui'po.‘<es, iu the s-mie way ns a 
line may ho pmd by a iimii who takes a house. 

5076. (Mr. Sc.rton.) But when tliat valuation is 
iil.sn used for Imperial puiposos, fur the purpose of 
measuring iiicoiiio tax, do you say tliat a Inndloi’d 
should liny incomo tax upon iirojicrty croiited by 
iinotiier man who is not liable? — No, I am talking 
now about local taxation. 

5677. Tho inquiry points to iiicomi' fax move, lioes 
it. not ? — I qimlify that sentence by saying “ in valua- 
tion for local taxation.” I tliiiik that is the beginning 
of iho sentence. 

5678. But you would not apply it to ineomo tax, 
would you ? — No, 

5670. (C/iftirmetih.) Wluit does the local taxation of lopat. 
Ireland consist of ? — Gnmd jury cess, i>oor rates, and 1 “^" 
otlier i-atcK paid to boards of guardians, town mtes, 
the Dublin jKilice tax, and tlie Belfast Watin* Com 
misaioiiei's’ taxes. 

5680. How much do they amount to altogotlier ? — 

The reel property tax amounts to 2,972,104/.; that 
was iu 1893 ; tolls, fees, stamps, and duel 474,035/. ; 
other recciplB 271,810/.; bringing the total up to 
3,717,949/. 

5690rt. Does the Government in Ireland contribute, OovciTimciit 
as it does in England, to any extent, in aid of local ^(1^. 
rates ? — Yes, it does. 

5681 . Will you describe wbat they do ? — All Govern- 
ment propei'ty, which is legally exempt from rating 
sneb as barracks, Govermment offices, &c. is valued in 
the same manner as other ratoahle property, and on 
this the Treasury grant a houuty equal to tho amonnt 
of the local rates, less the proportion paid by the 
Innillovd, where a rent, is received in respot't of the 
lands or jireroiHes. Under section 2 of the Act 17 Viet, 
cap. 8, and Hi'Ct.ion 2 of 10 & 20 Viet. cap. 63, the 
Inuillo^ is liable for <;onuty cesa and poor i-ate on 
lialf tho annual rent ho derives out. of any exompted 
property. The Government propci-ty iu Ireland, 
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Mr. j. n. which ill 1 S 65 wis vnlu. J nt Sl 7 , 0 - 25 /., now stniiihi nl 

14 .H. 032 /-, l«in<r im iiimiusc oC mnrly SO (H‘i- cL'iit. 

SI Fall. 1803 . 5(i:;l2. And the eoiUrih'iiKm in niil oPlecal mtes is 

(ifiwnmifiit how mndi ? — .'iO.l.illO/. 

M»itri. you any irnuirks to imike ulmiit licm.srfl 

limi'jfta premises ? — Tiicy arc >10000111;' I'aliiocl at a Tory low 

iircmiws. rate. In Irolaad wo do not tako into ai'couut the 

liuou.sos. 

5 W 4 . Can vou eompai'i' fliom with tho vnhmtion.s 
in ficeut Brifa'in? — No. I do not think I can. 

A»c«moiii .56So. Will you dc-scribi', witii a little more mimitc- 
neas, the aiTiiiijrctticiit as to the nssosomont of income 
tax in Ireland on lands nml houses? — As thetcnomciil 
vnhmtion in Ireland foims tlio jfronnd work for tho 
nssessmont of income fnx imynhlo under SchiHhilo.s 
A. and B. I have thought it well to show how this 
liiisi.s coniimre< with that on wliich these diiticH are 
as9L‘.sscd in Great BriUnin. Under tlio IncmimTa.': 
Act of IS.'jS the owners of hinds luul Iionses in Iiv- 
hmJ are aise.ssed under .Sclicdulc A., inul tin- oeeuplei's 
of lands under Schedule B. Under Schedule X. tho 
person aasesswl mny, in the oise of nny holding where 
tlie vnhmtion is highiT tlmu the rental, elect to pny ou 
the latter, and if he so elect he may dednet such poor 
rate as ho is liable for, but .should be jjayon tho valua- 
tion only sncli proportion of this ns will, with the 
valuation, make up the icnt. A dedncliou for sen 
walls is also sanctioned hy section 37 of the Act. 
Purllier, if the owner pays on the rent, the diflcrenco 
between this and the valuation is reckoned towards 
the liability of the occupier. 

561^6. {Mr. fUcxfoH.) That i.s if tho occupier hap- 
pens to be liable to income tax, is it not ? — Exactly. 
Owiieiu of rentchni^cs may ihsluet the,«c from tlieir 
taxabln pro[a!rty. Under a Treasury Onler issued 
in la'll owners of pi-operly in livlmul are not liahlc 
for iiu'onn^ tax on the [xuliiins of their estates on 
which rent lias not U'cn paid. The very largely 
Incrensdl amount wliicli ha.s boon written oft’ tlirongU 
the Kclicihile of discharge since that date would seem 
to .show that prior to it a (-(msiderublc sum had hccii 
priiil ns tax for lauds on account of which no rout had 
iMieu R'ceivod. The total vnlnntimi of the lamia nml 
houses in Irohmd (exclndiiig railways and other iiitiv 
able pniiierty not nssessed for income tax under .Sche- 
dule A.) amounted in 1871 to almiit 12,800,000/. On 
this the income tax under Schedule A. nt Id. in the 
]Mnnd would be 53, .133/., which was practically tlic 
nmonnt acmnlly charged that year to duty. In 
the valuation of <dmilnr property was aliont 1.1,050,000/, 
on which the tax at Irf. in tlic pound would amount 
to 56,S76/., blit tho nmonnt chained to duty was 
only about 33,000/. This reduction, instead of nn 
incrcjuoe, is no doubt partly dne to sales to tho occii- 
piei.s under tlie Land Purchase Acts, the properties 
so sold ceasing in nearly every case to be a.«i?C!5s.ahle, 
nml partly to the fact that in consotiucnco of tho 
general reduction of rents, mnny landlords arc now 
assessed on the rental rather than on the valuation. 
The hailing oS* in the nett ptoilucc of the tax is even 
more marked, for whilst tliis in 1871, at 1</. in tho 
pound, amoanteil to 10,500/., it lied fallen in 1H03 to 
«n,812/. This foi'thcr rednetion is, in my opinion, 
cliicfly duo to tho rebate alIo\ved smee 1881 in the 
cm^cs where the rents are not paid. 

Jiiiiiciiil 5687. {C7icu']-man.) Then you put in Appendix 
’■ VIII. ? — Yea, Appendix VIII. is the appendix which 

wc havo just been through, showing the judicial rents. 
I should like to reml what I say about Appendix IX. 
in Appendix IX., I have endeavoured to show to 
what extent tlic landowners of Ireland benefited 
[irior to ihe judicial reduction of rent, and at the 
present time, by being allowed to select either tho 
vniimtion or tho rentolfor asse.e.«iaect, instead ofbeing 
limited to the rental, ns in Great Bvitnin. The value 
of this table largely depends on the accuracy of iliu 
fullovviug premises; ii'irat, that tlio rental of ihoeo 
laauH which have uotlmcn bronght within tliopurviuw 
of the land courts both before 1881 and now bears 
the same proportion to tho tenemont valuation os it 
(loc!? in those that have. From my owu experieneo 



and knowledge of the emmtrv, I am inclined to believe -Vr. j, n 
lliat this i.s llie ciw. I hnvi- conantlcd some of the 
lending liind ngenls in Ireland who would be con- 2iPrh.i(u 
.•er-wnt with tins <|nesiion, iind tlioy gmn-nilly agree 
with me. 

5USS. (.V/'. Si'Tfi'ii.) The casT'.s that have gut to the, 

Iniul courts nro about flOn.OdO in iimiiber, and llicy 
deal with ahont nue liiilf tho land, do they not?— 

Yes. 

■ViSn. Clin yon give ns any innm (ll•tniLs ns to tho 
nature of tho evidence upon which ynn came to this 
inipovtout condasion ? — I have put thu iiiustion to 
Olio or two gentlemen, nml they have .igrecd with 
me generally. One reason which inmlo me come to 
this i-onelnsion is lhat T kn<>w in Ivclnncl, rents liavo 
been reduced volniUiirily by the landlords toavei'y 
large extent on tho siinio lines n.s tlu-y liave been 
judicially reduced. Those arc en-scs wliidi Imvo 
iiot gone into court at all. I believe Hint is tho ciiso 
in a great mnny counties, and I think that there liiia 
been an average reduction of about tho same aiuomit 
us the judicial rents. 

fiCSO. Do yon represent that the tenant in Irelaml, 
ha.«, in nnmerons ciu®c3, aceepteil a rednetion fi*om 
year to yenr upon something Hkr tho .scale which has 
bee!i given in court, and has not gone into court to 
secure the permanent reduefiou for 15 years? — I 
know of a good mnny such cnse.s. 

6691. {T/ie O'Cnfwr J)on.) In those eases does 
not the tenant secure a reduction for 15 yeni'.s i)y 
leaving it registered? — Yos, if it is registered, but 
not, if it is not. 

5692. (Ml-. Sc.vfoji.') I undei-stood yon to sjx'iik of 
casc-s where the .'igroemcnts have not licccime jmiicial ? 

— Certainly. Of conrso if it is registcre»l it comes 
into the fii-st part of thnlalde. This i.s merely iny 
opinion from the ini'ormatinn I have gathered on the 

.SUl'jct't. 

560.1. {Lorrl Fiirrrr.) 'I'lio result of tho wliole is 
tliiit if the Irish landowner bus had any udvimtiign 
over the English landowner, in coiiseijnencc of being 
tnxcil upon the valuation, that advantage iiiis now 
been rcilueed to soiiictliing very small indeed ; that is 
so, is it not? — That Is so. Tlien second, thiit the 
valuation of ciudi county as .sc‘t out In column I, wius 
the sum on which tlic owners were assessed in 1881, 
and that this or the nett rautal, a« set out in column 9, 
'vliielicver is lower, is tiuil on which tlicy arc now 
•tssessed. Those are the two ussuiiiptions. 

5694. {C/iairuiu}*.) 'I’hon with lesiiect to schedule 
B., what reinark.s have you to make? — Under sclii'dule 
n. (he occupier is n.ssc.sHcd on tlio vnlnution of his 
holding at one-third of tlie tax, this hciiig as.smiicd to 
he the amount of his nolt profit. PHor to 187(1, if thn 
ontirn assessable income of the occupier were derived 
from ids holding, he would not (as.siimlng iliat tlicro 
was no other liability have licon assessahlo for 
income tax, nulcss his vnliu>tion .snionnted to 300/. 
or over. Of hokUng.s of tins vuliintion in Ireland 
there arc only about 1,500 outside those in the 
cities and towns. In 1876 tho incomes exempt from 
LOT were raised to 150/., so that iince that date unless 
tho occupier derived an iiieciDO from ontaldu sources, 
or had two or moi’o liohlings, ho would not he subject 
to the tax except Ids vahmlion w.n.s at loust -150/. 

Tliare are under 200 valuations of this amount, 
or exceeding it, in the whole of Ireland after tlioso 
in the cities have been deducted, there being no 
assessment on these under this schedule. It is how- 
ever, apparent from the amount of thu tax that tliere 
are a considei able number of persons ocenpying 
holdings of less valuo than 450/., who, having other 
sources income, arc rendered liublo and pay income 
tor ouder Schedule B. There arn a very large 
nninbor of landowners in Ireland who are. a.ssesscd 
under Schedule B., in fiust I think tlio tax is 
principally paht by the Inndowners. Under the 
Finnneo Act of 1H94, sec. .1-1, the limit of exemption 
was raised to incomes of 160/. per aiiunm. 

5695. There is a furlher provision in tho Finance 
Act, is tliore not? — Yesj under tho Finance Act of 
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Ur-J- 1894, as I say, it is provided (section .’iS') Uiat o^vners 
of land iu Irclund paying incomn tax uniter Scliodnle 
jiF^siW- mny deduet niie-oightli of tlio lumiial value, 
jisfWssncnL and tlioso paying on liouso property oiic-sixth, exeqit 
'vliero till! amount of tlio nsHosj-mfiiit is 
more ttmn onc-oiglitli or oni.>-sixUi resjicctively below 
tlio rent, after di'iluetiug from such rent any ont- 
goiug.s that may be by law dcdm-lcJ in making tlio 
iksscssmcnts. I'ruiu Table 10 it appears time Ireland 
abuuld conti'iliiito -y, of the total revenues if ineomc 
tax 1)0 taken as a biuu's for di'lermining tlio relative 
taxable capivcir.y of Ibo two eoniitrics. 

i>G9C. TbiiL is, if tiuit was llic general principle ? — 
Yes. 

oOUT. In tills TidileX. do you mnke all tlie necessary 
Ui»i allowiuices? — Yes, in this table. Itema (a) “ .'VinouiiL 
JJS ** actually elmrgcil to Duty under Selicdule- A.," and 
“Amount cburgisl to Duty leas Sidiedulc B. in G-reut 
Britain” arc taken from the Ineoiiio Tax lleturns. 
The item (b) is based on the amount ]):iid by the 
Land Commission urnlur tlio Piirclinse Arts, eqiud 
to tlio fall in the nmuimt cimrged to Duty between 
1880 aud 1892. 

5098. {Sh. Sexltm.) Why do you put llmt in, that 
property has ceased to he nsscs-sed, has it not? — It 
lins; hut in order to make a comparison I thought it 
advisable to lake it becau.se such a transfer of 
property lias not taken place in Kughnul. 

6099. In England nllhongh he remnina the tenant 
ho luis the enpiUh I am pmarded to nnilcrstaml why 
proi>crty which liaa ^Kissed into the hands of non* 
income tax [laying persons slioiihl he deemed to be 
a part of the just measure of relative copacity due to 
the payuie.iic of income tax in the two countries ? — 
I considered it that the fairest >vny to arrive at a 
cijuiuiblo Imsis ivniild lie to take it before these sales 
had taken place. This was excejitioavl legislation. 
In another 10 or 15 years the muomo tax under 
Sclie.lnlo A. might disappear altogether, the whole 
cuuiilry having been sold to tenant purchasers. 

5700. Jlnt lor 49 years tlio annuity which repre- 
sentH wlmt tlio laud Ibrmnrly was pas.sed out of the 
country anil goe.s into tho Imperial Treasury and is no 
}iart of the wenllli of Ireland? — It is not a3Rcs.“.able 
for income tax. I am merely making a coiDp-irison on 
the luisis of incomn 1a.~. 

5701. But when iiro|irrtyi.s in the hands of porson.s 
who urn nut liahio to ineomo tux, and tho only fund 
derivable from property pa-ssos out of Ireland, I find it 
dillicnlt to xuidei>.tiuiil on what ground you regard a 
tax wliich would have hcoii paid upuii that sum if tlin 
land h:ul renmined iu tho hands of tho landlord as a 
jiiirt of tho tiwt alTuriled of thn ineomo tax paying 
(xipncity of Ireland ? — i do not Ihiiik that land tiuit 
hns ])iis.seil into tho hands of the tenants nndcT lim 
I'urcluiao Acts has become any less valuable. It now 
docs not pay tax, but it lias not become any less 
valuable. 

6702. (Cliairiimn!) Wbat is iiraoticnily tho dif- 
ference if Mr. Bextou’a contcmioii is sound?— It 
amounts to 9,0001. 

6703. You have added to tlio pfi[«r wliich you put 
in, appendices, with all of wliidi wc have dealt, I 
think ? — Yes, I think so. 

5704. Boos anything arise open thorn which you 
wish to mention particularly ? — No, there is nothing 
further. 

^tiuatimior 6705. One thing that has caught my eye as 
requiring perhajis some explanation is the valuation 
MlitUnl of the mansions iu Engliuid and IicUnd respectively. 
Appendix VII. Some of them scorn to be rJnod at 
a veiy curious rate ; they arc generally valued very 
low. 

6700. Would you say, speaking generally of jdaccs 
yon know, that those miuiaioiis ara’vulncil on uny- 
thing njiproaching the mraie principle in Ireland and 
Engiaml ? — I um afraid I could not make ft comparison ; 
I iiavc tried to got the cost of some of these nmusioiis, 
hut I have not been able to do so. Some of them are 
very old historic mansions, Rnd it is impossiblo to get 
at what tlioy originally cost. 



5707. Tlieso nro the actual voliudions arc they not, Hr.j.o. 

on which taxes aro paid ? — Yes. " itirbrn. 

5708. (T/ie O'Comir Z)o».) Do you think tboy would id Pi'i;. w u. 

lot at a Iiiglior rnto than the valniilions put down ViiiunUonn' 
hero? — I do not know that they would. I doubt it *" 

very jiihc]i. .nidlwbH.u 

5709. {Chairman.) Either in England or Ireland ? 

— Either in England or Ireland. 

5710. {fih David linrbtmr.) Tiuit is due to tlicra 
heing a liniited diuiiniid for them, I »iip[iose ? — Yo.<, 

1 Huppiisie it is. 

6711. {Lord I'ancT.) Tliese figures that you have nir,,rtnr 
given ns a(. the foot of page 24, Irelaml 4 • (} and Gro.at 
Britain 96‘4, :m« the prapurtious ih they would exist 
if your corrccliuiis were madi*, arc they not ? — 'i’hot 
Is so. 

•“ills. Iluvf you made out what differeiice it makes ; 
it is something very small, is it not ? You have 
givoii us here tlie propurtion wiiicii Iraliiiid would 
pay if she were assessed and tft.\ed in the same way 
n.s Great Britain ? — That is .so. 

5713. Can jmi givi* ns the corresiiomling llgnres to 
what she does jmy > it is only a wilcolntion ? — It is one 
twenty-fiftli, I think. 

5711. It would be convenient to put in the com- 
parison of wlmt the. alteration would be ? — Yes, I will 
do 80. I have it in Mr. Hamilton’s paper. 

5715. (The O'Conor Don,) I think yon told iia 
thut you hatl beeu only two years at the Valuation 
Office, did you not? — Between two and throe years. 

5710. And, I suppose, previous to that you had no 
experience at all in connexion with vnlnation? — I 
had a good deal to do ^vith valuing land for railways, 
ami that kind of iiro[iert.y. 

5717. But with regard to the manner iu which the n„,Hii,nf 
valuation was carried out, is not tlie evidence you give vBliistioiu. 
what you have lourot from others j it is not your own 
oxporiencfi ? — No ; wbat I have learnt from others and 
rending tlie diOereut reports of Sir Kicliard Griffith 

and my predecessor, and what I liave found out from 
some men lately on tho siaiF who were employed in 
t.lic valuation, and what I have a.sccrtained from 
the doi'iuuouU in ray office aud our old hooks. 

5718. I think you told us that the first ira{)ortiint 
vuliintion niudn by Sir Bielinrd Orifilth was lascd on 
a scale of prices arrived at by inquiry from flio 
l>rinci[)al maritimo markets of Ireland? — 'Fbat is so. 

5710. Can you tell as wliat those markets are ? — 1 
am Sony to say that I cannot. 

5720. Is there no roconl ? — There is no record I 
can find. 

5721. You told us in connexion witlv tho subse- 
quent vnlimlion that the .“olietlnle of prices was taken 
at 10 dilTciviii towns, I think ? — Yc.«. 

5722. Is there any recortl of those towns, or of 
tliosii [irieca ? — I do not think there is, but if you 
wish I will tiy and ascertain. 

5723. Under thu toneinent valuation tho whole of 
Ireland was valued excepting tho county of Dublin, 
and all Munster ejcccpiing Clare, you say ? — That is 
80 under tho townland valuation. 

5724. Tho townland valoatiou did not set out tho 
Domca of RTiy of tho occupiers, I believe ? — ^No. 

6725. It was simply the total aggregate value of tlie 
lowuland? — Tlmt is so. 

572G. I think you have refen'ed to the system 
under which the valuation was curded oix by the 
valuers making what were called quality lots ? — Yes. 

5727. They divided the town land into lota according 
to tho quality of tho soil, did tliey not? — They did bo. 

5728. Was that system carried on in the countica 
which were not valued under the townland valuation ? 

— ^Dii you refer to tho six counties now ? 

.'>729. Yes P — 1 1 waa I believe. 

5730. I wa-s mulct tho impres-sion that your pre- 
decessor sUvtcd it was not, but yon may bo right ? — I 
think so. 

6731. Have you got records of these quality lots 
in your office ? — Yes. 

5732. Yon have got tho maps showing them? — 

Yes. 
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vuliuUit.il I tliiiik you l..li. us vrns 
airivuil ;ii-. In- it-n- oxporii'm’cl men willi groat 
ii ¥uii.iS 95. of til'.' irork i*— So I nmlei'stumL 

Basis dI r)7:>4. Did not Sir Hiduml Oriflitu take great 

vuluaUoiis. jjj_, ^,..,.,.yj„g on 

Ihc viiliKUii.n ? — Sir Rk-Iuinl GrillilU tioscribes in Ids 
.•viiii-ni'i'. irivi-ii in JBUtI, tluii. when lie eomnu'iicoil (lio 
viiliuilii.il in tlie enuiily Derivin' "Ot tlie very in-sf 
men ho i-n-ald in ibe e<.uuty wbo bail been uccii.itotnoil 
to viilniiig for salei, and he traiuecl these men liimself. 

oTlH'i. J)id he nol form what was called a school 
of valuation ? — tie did, und fraiued these inon in it. 

lie got payment for this from tlie 'I'misury, 
dill In; not!-— lie did; he got aOO/., I think, for it 
from ihe Treasni'y. 

573". '.rheii in miler that the valiiafion might Iw 
iinil'onii. he lulopicd tlio plan you have already 
meiifioiif;(l, of testing tito valuation of otlieis who 
were not trained in ihis school by these skilled men, 
did he not? — Yes; practieally that wtis his checking 
school ; the.'^ men that lie tniiuetl in the first instmiee. 

o73d. Have fhoae uiiips and documents which you 
have sliowiug the quality lots in each of the divisiorus 
into which the townlnnds were divideil, ever been 
asked for by the Land (.'ommissiou, or used by them 
in any way in their valuations ? — I ilo not think so, 
but we nse them ourselves every day. 

ij739. Yon have to tiso them of course when you 
are revising the tenement lists ? — Yob. 

5740. And do yon keep them up io i>evfect 
condition ? — Tes. 

5741. Wo that they would he capable of n.sa at auy 
time they might be required for any purposes ?— * 
Yes. 



from me, that the valncrs ilividcd tlu' lownhmds Into 
.i.iality lol». 

575T. And I think you staled t liat i.mnks wore kept -irtb.iau, 
recording these quiililios as well ar. limps? — They n«^or 
were. 'iiiuatiom_ 

575H. Did liiat extend to the whole of Ireland ? — 

It. exiended to tho whole of Tivlmid, I believe. 

.')75JI. Have you got ilia books mid maps now of vaimuou 
the wiiolc of Irchuid? — We have gnf. the hooks of, I of vistlr! 
think, the whole of Ividann, exi'opl L'lster : llie books 
of inslcr. were, T believe, cither burnt or ik-siroyed, 
shortly after they wore made. We luvx a lu.t got them 
!it pro, sent in mir ollice. It is goneriilly snj.pusedih.'it 
when the boo);s and dociimciU.s were moved from Sir 
llicimrd Crritlilhs’ private lii.iisii to the oilicc in Diy 
Place, a certain proportion of them were di'slvoyod, 
and those amongst, nthev.s. 

o7'.iO, 'I'hc raliialion of Ulster yon told us is idglier 
than the rest of Ireland ?• — Yc.s. 

57<51. You gave some reasons for that and amongst 
olhcrs. you mentioual that iho tenants’ interest was 
taken into consideration? — I did not mention that, in 
my eviiieneo. It is in the prn-is ofmy cvidi'iice which 
yon have l.efore you, hut I would rather strike (hat 
out. T!ie fact that both Sir Iiichanl Griiliih and 
Sir Jolm Bull Greene say in tlieir evidence in 18G0 
that it was not taken into account is .stronger evidence 
tlian I had that it was. I had certain evidence tliat it 
was, Imfc that given by them is, J consider, the 
stronger. 

5702. I took down that the occupier’s interest was 
taken into consideration in making the viiluatiou. I 
think you stated it (o-day, but at all events yon 
withdKiw tlmf, do you ? — Yes, I withdraw that. I did 



5742. ikftcr the townland valuation was stopped, 
and the Act of 1M46 was pas-sed, yon told us that a 
certain unmber of counties were valued under it, but 
the A-aluatioa was uei-er pnhlhhed ? — ^Yes, tlie six 
countiop. 

5743. And that those comities were valued some- 
what on the principle of the English systom, a.? it is 
calk'd of tin* iiott aumial value ? — Yes. 

57-1 i. 'J’hat 1 suptiose was the rent, with deductions 
for taxes ? — Yes. 

57-15. Have you got a record of that valuation in 
yoiu- office ? — ^I tliink there area few of tlichook.s loft. 
There was a deduction made f»-om that valuation and 
the vaimition n* it now stands in our hooks is not tho 
exact valuation that was made then, hut the valuation 
after the deduction was amdo to bring it in line with 
the valuation made after the Act of 1852. 

5746. Can yen tell us what was the system of 
bringing it iiilo line ? — I believe it was done in this 
way. There was a general reduction of either 10 or 
15 per cent, taken off in each county. 

57-17. WfB that the system ? — That was tiie system 
I understand. 

37-lS. They did not, go into any particulars of par- 
ticular holdings, but took off an average all round ? — 
I believe so. 

5749. Was th.nt applied to each tenement ? — That 
would apply to each tenement. 

5750. Pro vnta I suppose ? — Yea. 

5751. Have those counties that were so brought 
into line ever been altered since ? — No. 

5752. The valontion of these counties at the present 
lime is the valuation under the Act of 1840 is it not, 
iiifjught into line, as you say, by a sort of average 
deduction ?— Exactly. 

5753. (i)/r. Sexton!) But there were two -\-aIua- 
tiems under the Act of 1846, there was a valuation for 
the poor rate was there not ?— Yes. 

5754. Which I think was mado the basis of 
bringing into line, was it not ? — The valuation mada 
for poor rate. 

5755. The otiicr was rejected wim it ?-— Yes. 

Ailjinirncd for a shuvt time. 

5756. {The O’ Conor Don.) You mentioned in your 
evidence in chief, and alpo in answer to a question 
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not intend to state it. 

5763. Yon .Bay timt prices that were the basis of the 
lenenicnt vsilnatimi taken from iivcnige jiriccs in 
40 niarlccl (;ov,’ns. Can you tell me how tho details of 
these avcrnge.s were obtuiued ? — I imi afraid I 
cannot. 

576-!. With n-'g-ard to tho railways, how aro they v.auiJiiinoC 
valued in rreland ? — The vtiilwjiy.s arts valuml tor local railways, 
taxation by our department, in this way. T’iic gross 
proliis avo itscertained ; from that, tho o.vpenditnro is 
taken j from that, certain allowances arcs made for 
tenauts’ profits for interest, on temmls’ eaiiihil, mid for 
depreciation of rolling stock. .\ jicrccntngc is allowed 
on tho capital necessary to work the line, the tenanto’ 
capital, wc call it, and certain other sinall dedu(.-tions 
are made, and from the balaneo a valuafion is nn-ived 
at. 

5765. Arc all three calculations made in yonr office ? 

— Yes, by myself. 

5766. Are ihe railway comp.vnies bound to furuisli 
yon tho ligiiros upon which you make those cnlcnla- 
tions ? — That is so. 

5767. I presume that that is a valuation which is 
constantly varying then ? — Tliat is a vaimition which 
is constantly varying. Last yeai- 1 valued two large 
railways, and the year before a sraaller one. 

5768. Do you know how tho valuation of railways is 
made in England, is it on tho same system ? — I believe 
identically the same for local rating purposes. 

6769. But this valuation in Ireland, is for Imperial 
purposes as wdl, is it not ?— No, the aRscpsmeiit of 
3-ailways for income tax is made under Schodnio D. on 
profits, and our valualiiui is nut taken into account 
by tlio inconio tax authorities at all. 

57(0. Is it not?— No, the valuation of railways in 
Ireland, is, roughly speaking, 500,000/. ; the assess- 
ment for Imperial taxation is, I think, something 
like 1,500,000/. 

5771. Do not railway companies pay under Schedule 
A. at all ? — I think not. 

5772. Tho hand which they hold tlion, is not taxed 
to income lax at ail, is it? — No, it is entirely a ques- 
tion ot profits. As I have already pointed out the 
reason that our valuation of liiii.i Ims iu aonie vi'ars 
slightly decreased, is because tliis laud lias been struck 
out of tho townland in which it was, owing to the 
railway companicB beiug taxed on their jirofits. 
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5773. But witli r«'<;anl to tliu land on v;hidi the 
railways run If not t.luit land i-.iled i'oi- loc.id purj^scs 
or is it slrijcli oni for tlioni also? — It is slrm-k out for 
tUcm also, cxc.f]ii. on ccrlaiii ruilvvavs, •\Tlicri.- tlii-ve ia 
only a laud \iihu', (liero Iti-tii"; no jn-olils. 

577-1. V;'hcrc the railways nwko uu pr<ilils ? — Where 
the raihviiy.H ftmke no i)ivi(i'i5. 

5775. {Lord jutrycr.) Tltoii they arc cm n pi-o- 
^Mvtion of tlicir profifs, jirc they ? — They are rated cm a 
proportion of tln-ir prolil.s wIh-'TO those oxcued the 
expenses. 

577d. {The i}'('oiKir Don..) Bo you know wluit tho 
proportion is ? — it ; 4 ciu;i'!il!y conics, T think, to nncler 
half the iiol.t prolhs; that is to .say, if a railway eom- 
miiy’a nettprodt for tlin year was 100,000/. the Viilun- 
tum would I'O iiiidiT oO,(M10/., i-onichly sjuiakinji. 

5777. 'ilic. v.-iliiutimi niuh-r ydnslulo J>.? — No, our 
vjdtialioii. Of ooiinm I caimot- imswer its to the 
otlier ? it docs not come into my dopartiucut. at all. 

o77fi. Bo you not know how they lu-e valuoil iir.dor 
Schedule i 'l. I’ — No. 

5779. It is not you who maktr^ the valuation then 
for tltci purposes of iueouiu t.ax at nil V — No. 

o7l-i0. What deparl.inent inakes that valuation ? — I 
presume the income tax authorities. 

57HI. Do they ccmio to you for any roturn.s or 
information re|'ardiii,c: tiiein? — No, none. 

.57f>2. With regard to the revision of tho valuation, 
under the rovi.siou of the valuation in fveland you 
caiinol. make ;uiy ah.cration in the total value! of the 
townlaml ? — No. 

57S3. And the rcs’ision simply oon.sists in plotting 
the tdmngi's that liavo tahi-n ])hicc within the year 
mnimgst the occupiers ? — IVs, as j-cjr.arils land. 

57 .s-!. IJiiw is it, if that, he so, tlte valuation of land 
in Iridmnl uppear.s, I think, hy one of these returns at 
the end ofyciir paper lo ho oonsidi-rably different. I 
SCO hero, taking Ap[K!!idix I, the valuation in I.S64 was 
12,H97,l.‘il.^iiud tlie valuation in 1S91 was 1-1,033,596/ 
How do yim account for that diilcrcnce ? — That i.« tho 
valuation of uU ratciabhi properly in Irolaud ; that 
indndcs hniisi-s. 

57K.7. Would you say thiil. the diriViimce tlicro is in 
the main duo 1 r> houses? — IhUivdy due to Immios, 
3-nil\vays, and oilier rateable property liiihle to 
change. 

57HI). And tlmvc is primtioally no dilWciico in the 
voliiaMoa of IW! I and the vaiuiiti-.m of IHl) I ns regards 
hind, is then!? — There cauiK.t he any, e.xcppt in the. 
way i explained lo you just tiew tvlicro a railway 
hits no priilits. 

■17fi7. Now wilii regard to houses, will yon explain 
to ihi! €i)!iunis-sinii how the revision is made with 
regard lo> iimise.s whei'e altci-aliona have juieii inado? 
— Tin- way in which the revision is made is ns follows: 
If it is !v very small diangc and tho house is valaed 
comparatively with othera in llio iieljjlibourhcnd, and 
not too low, the cost of the new portion is calculated 
and added. If there i.s any couBiderable char.ge, or 
if it is a new hnu“i!, the rent i.s ascertained, the cost 
of the iniilding is .asimrlaincd from local .soureos, and 
it ia also ascertained from measurcment.s, With those 
three faciors lad'ore us we can calcnlato (.he valuation 
the liouae ought to hear, uiid wc make a deduction to 
make it relative to other houses in the taxable 
diatrief. 

5788. Do you make a tleduclion from -what you co:. • 
aider ought to bo the fair value, because the house 
before had been undcnmlncd? — Because the whole dis- 
trict is undervalued. 

5789. Wiml is that deduction; what does it amount 
to. I think you have a table here, table 6 ? — Tes, 
that table 6 merely gives the few cases we have 
dealt with up to the 'present tbi.s year, I do not think 
there is any great value to be put c-n the totals; it 
merely shows wo <Io make deduclious, but generally 
speaking the ilcduction'all over Trclund Is from 15 up 



the per-contago is wi-ong ? — As I s.aid before, I do 
not think much weight should be attached to liiost? 
totals, for this reason, that to arrive .at it fair :i’.-c-ragc ' 
it woukl be neciiS.siiry to have the immU-r of ..-ascs in ‘ 
each town ])n)])ortioiiafe to its aizo. ’ 

5791. {Lord jrayi'cr.) I.s th.it dedaclion made after 
a valuiitiou founded upon tlic actual rcut jiuid ? — Yes, 
cither tho fiscortained rent or the cahmiated runt. 

5792. To what e.\tont dma co-st of construction 
enter into your i nluation, and to what (ixfcnt <locs ivut 
e’lter into it, because of com-sc they arc two ditferenr 
bases ? — In every case now I try to ascertain boll: cost 
of consi ruction ami rent. Of coimse in a veiy Ir.rgn 
proporticu of cases tliovc i.s no rout })aid, au<l we Imvc 
to depend altogether on the cost of coustniciion ; hut 
I ai-rive ut a rent by a per-ci-ntJigi? on tlie co.st ol' coii- 
structioa and comp-tro thai '..ith tlie actual reiifs j«ihl 
in tlie immediate noighljouriinmi. 

5793- (27ie O’Coiior Doti.) YtTieii a new house is 
built ill the city of Dublin, is that the sj'utcm you 
adojit ? — That ia the sj'steiu we adopt. 

o79-l. So that you ti-j- to bring down eIio ra-w housos 
to tho same standard as existing ones, ilo you? — As 
nearly us possible. PiOiK-rty is bocoiiiin-^ infiru 
valuable iu certain povUous of Dublin ami in Boiiiist. 

5795. {Lord I'rirrcr.) Can you .say what ivlarion 
your i-ahiation bcai-s to liic rent of houses iu Dal-.lin ? 
— It vavicii very much in the. dilEercnt localities, but I 
should siiy that in whnt is the cast cud of Dublin, tlie 
I'iishionablc part of Dublin, the valuation ivouM be 
ratlier umler two-thirds of the rent. 

5796. (Mr. Sexton.) Of tlio gross rent ? — Yos, of 



rent paid u{k>ii a 
• docs tlio luiulloril 
. rule the liuidlord 



5797- {Lord Fairer.) Of the actual rent jiaid ? — 
Yb-s, of the lutiml rent paid, the occupier paying luxes 
and till' landlord iloing roiKiii-s. 

5798. {C/ieiiniiini.) Ifisgcnmillycallcd two-thirds, 
is it not? — Yes, I think tliat may bo gcia-rally 
assmued. 

5799, {Lord Futrer.) Ts that ) 
l“{iKC where (lie leiiuiit ro|)(iiin, o 
rejiair? — Tliat varies, but as i 
roimii-s. 

5S0U. (The O'CvaoT Don.) It would appc.ir 
pcncniUy frum yuiw ci'idein-u Unit up to a ceriain 
]icrjod when routs Imgaii lo h(! rediieed the landon-ucrs 
of Irchuiil had an advantage in the vahuitcjn and that 
subsGipicnlly they wore at a disailvantusc in conse- 
quence of the value of hmd having fallen ? — I think at. 
pre.scnt the limdowuers of Ivikmd imvo little or no 
advantage over their English hrctlircn. !u the north 
of Ireliiiid they slimd very much in the wime )> 0 .'iti<ju. 

5801. Ami in Irelmid the hmdowuci-s [>.-y half the 
pour rate, do they not? — Yes. 

.5802. Ami the. whole of the i>oor rale on holdings 
jip 4 /. y — Yes ; that you will see iu 'i'lible IX. is de- 
ditclc-!!. Tho hindlord’s taxes are deducted in colamii 
No. 7. 

5SU3. Wii:it table arc you rofcrnr.g to ?— 'Tahlo 9. 

5804. {Mr. Nc.r/on.) You deduct it frotu ihi 
jiiciiciul relit in order to eoinpare it with the vaUiiiiiuu, 
tlo you ? — Y<!3. 

5805 (2Vi<? O'Conor Don.) I sujipose you have 
gone through that with rcgaid to tho small holdings 
where the whole rate L. paid by Ibc hir.dl inl ? 



5806. In Englaml were not the whole of those rates 
paid by tho teunnts ?— Yes, I believe so. That wa.s 
tho reason why tiicy were deilucted for purposes of 



comp«risou. 

5807. Do you know on what proportion of the 
lands of Ireland is the income tax now paid, is it ]iuiil 
upon the rental instead of upon the valuation ?-— 1 am 
afraid I could not .say lluit exactly. You will see 
that there .ire some 18 counties now v/lu-ve the 
valuation is tmilor the rcnilal, on the gross, hut oi 
course there are nnrabera of cases in thouc eouuttcs 
where it is not under tho valuation the figures in th<. 



S79oT«; h«e m vour table you pM all over T.T,io (IX.) are totjle, ,»d oblesa eno .^0 over every 
Ireland the per-enatago deductioa as^ 22 per cent.-if individual tenancy it would bo impossible to express 
you look at your figures you will find, 1 think, that au opinion of any valne on this pc;nt. 
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5808. Would it not be bard to make a comparison 
betn-ceu the judicial rents and the Taluation, 'which 
would be -vvortli anything? — It would. 

oSOO. Tlic judicial coiiimissioucrs do not scorn to 
have followed youi‘ valuation at all ? — I do not kno'v 
what they followed. 

5310. At all events the dissimilarities arc so gravt, 
even in the same locality that 3 ’ou could uot make 
liny reliable comparison between the two, could you ? 
— Ko. 

6811. And the pev-centages tliat are spoken of 
with regard to these two dillercnt valuations are 
therefore coinparatively ■worthless ? — In my opinion 
they arc. 

58i2. Witlj regard to Schedule B. you stale that 
the muiihcr of Loliliugs that would he assessiiblo to 
income ta.t in Ireland under Schedule B. is extremely 
small inasmuch as the valuation must he 300/. or over ? 
-Yes. 

581.3. Is uot this calculation made by you. upon 
the number of holdings that arc returned to ihc> 
Valuation Oflice ? — Which calculations ? 

5814. The l,o00 holdings valued at 300/. and 
ovt-r ? — ^Yes, from the retmms which wc have made. 

5815. But is it not almost a general rule ■with 
regard to ihese large holdings that the same individual 
will have three or four of them ? — It is quite possible j 
and I go on to state a little Inter that that is most 
likely tlie case. You will see all that in the next 
paragraph. “ It is, however, apparent from the amount 
“ of the tax that there are a considerable number ot 
“ persons occupying holdings of less value than 450/., 
“ who, having other sources of income (that maybe 
“ other holdings) are rendered liable aud pay income 
“ lax under Schedule B.” 

odlG. lu this CA.se it is not correct to say “other 
sources of income.” You have taken the number of 
sep.rrate holdings that have been returned to you, and 
not the number :'of farmers who occupy holdings ? — 
That is quite so, 

5S17. And it may ho the case, and certainly is the 
case I believe, that the number of occupiers of one or 
more holdings oi over 450/. are mol’s uumcrous than 
you put down here? — It is quite possible, but I do 
not think there are many. I think there are very few 
who hold more farms than one. There arc landlords 
of course who have considerably move, but of tenant 
laviners I should think there are comparatively few. 

5818. Perhaps I come fMm a county where we 
have more of them than there nrc in other counties. 
In my county wo have a good many who liavu a con- 
sUIeruble number of holdings. Did you know the 
state of the countryat the time this tenement valimtiou 
was begun ? — No, I did not, 

5819. I think Sir Richard CxrifEth stated in his 
evidence before that Committee to which you referred 
that there were enormous changes in the occupiUiou 
of land in Ireland after tlic famine? — Yes, that was 
so. 

5820. And in fact the valuation whicli was made in 
the years 1846 and so on, ought to he almost gonu 
over again in cousequeneo of the changes. The 
■whole state of the country, he staled, was changed 
even during the progress of the valuation in conse- 
quence of the great emigratioo, people leaving the 
country and farms heiug consolidated, and so on? — 
That is so. 

5821. Do yon believe that to be the case? — Yes, 
I do 5 I know it as a fact, as these changes are now 
coming before me as boundary surveyor. In the 
counties of Kerry and Cork, for instance, the number 
of changes in the boundaries is very large. 

5822. Would you think it too inuch to say that 
half the area of Ireland underwent changes at that 
time ? — I should not like to express any opinion as to 
any exact amount. 

6823. {Mr. Sexton.) You are an olficei’ of the 
Governmeut, are you not ? — Yea, I am. 

6824. And I understood that since its foundation 
the Valuation Departraeut has been a department of 
tlie State ? — Yes. 



5825. When was the income tax first levied in ii'-J.r,. 
Ii'claud ? — In 1853 the Act was passed ; I suppose 
1854 was the fir.st year it was levied. 2iFeh,is5i 

5820. Your diqKU'tmcut is paid by a vote of the 
House of Commons, is it ? — It is. 

5827. And the counties pay a part of the exi>eiiHe, oir.a% 
do tbej- ? — They p.ay 8,000/. a year by iuqMrative 
presentment. 

5828. They have no discretion, have they ? — They 



have no discretion. 

5829. {The O'Conor Don.) That is a new system, 
is it not, since the Committee of 1869 ? — Yes, since 
the pas.siug of 37 & 38 Viet. c. 70. 

5830. But before that the oouutics had to pay half 
of Quy bill that was sent out from the Valuation 
Ollice ? — Yes, I think liulf. 

5831. It was a varying sum, wjw it not, depending 
on tlic work tlie Vidiiation Ofllco stated w'as done iu 
each county? — Thiit is so, and the Act of 1837-38 
providen, in the schedide, the nmouut each comity 
shall have to pay. 

5832. There was great objection to that, was there 
not, from the counties ? —Yes. 

5833. Did they not consider the proceeding 
inordinately expensive? — Yes. 

5834. And then there was a fixed sum phtced on 
each county, was there ? — Yes. 

5835. {Mr. Se.vton.) The counties ueveu- had any 
control over the remuneration of your department, 
hod they ? — No. 

5836. Then I may say that from the time at which 
the valuation under the Act of 1852 began, income 
tax was levied in Ireland ? — Well, yes, the next year. 



5837. They were rumultaueous ? — The Valuation 
Act was passed a year before, and tlio valuation 
actually bi’gau iu 1848 ; it begin two years before. 

.5838. So that from tho beginuing of the operation 
of this Imperial depnrtmout the amount of iixconio 
tax paid out of Ireland tlcpendcd upon the valuation 
m.Klo by the department ? — As regards laml and 
Looses under Sehct!uh’.s A. and B. 

5830. The scale of prices in the Act of 1852 was 
founded, I think you told ns, upon gcnci’al averages? 
—Yes. 

5810. For about three yc.ars, 1840, ISaO, and 1851 ? 
— Yos. 

6841. Cun you say whether the general average of 
each year was obtained by iniUciiig an e«iuaiioii 
between the highest and the lowest price of the year ? 
I am afraid I cannot answer that quustiou. 

5842. Assume that to have been done (and wo 
have evidence already about it), may I not infer that 
if you strike a mean, belwocn the highest price of the 
year, when few commodities arc sold, iind tho lowest 
price, when most are sold, the result will ho a price 
higher than the farmer usually obtained ?~It may be 
so. 



5S43. I believe the course of prices was progre.ssivo 
from 1852 up to 18G5 ? — Yes, I believe that is so; 
I think that is borne out by facts. 

5844. Improving all the time ? — Yes. 

6845. I think we have had it also that the valuation 
progressed during the time ? — I think so. 

5846. I do not know whether you saggest that the 
vn.iiution was actually conducted all through these 
13 years upon a scale of obsolete prices ? — I think 
that the Act .scale influenced the valuation more or less 
all through those years. 

5H47. You have given us some of tho in.structions 
to the valuers, but not all of the important ones, 
i’or instance, Sir Richard Griffillia instructed his 
valuers to “ Value the land on n libernl scale, that is 
“ to say, in the same manner as if employed by one 
“ of the principal landlords of the county, who was 
“ about to let the lauds to solvent tenants on leases, 
“ say of 21 years.” Griffiths’ Instructions of 1853 
also laid down that “ the total valuation of laud end 
“ buildings should not exceed the fair letting value as 
“ to a solvent tauant ” This shows tliat the “ letting 
value ” was to be kept in -view by the valuers. The 
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gr.J.O. Instructions (j>. 80) also declare Unit Uks tobd rnlna- 
tion of ai'|Wi ato tcnoinoiit should bo “ tlie rent 
y “ which IV lihoriil liimllord wouhl obtain from n. solvout 

“ tenant for n. term of yoiivs.” Do not tlieso Instnie- 
viJiiitlon. tjujjg directly by their InnKuagc point to the rent 
which may be obtaiiiod by a hmdlord nt the timo of 
the valciidiou? — Yes, to a certain extent they do. I 
think, as I explained bofore, that rent certainly was 
an eliiment in the valuation. 

5848. Sir Uicimrd himself told the Coininiltee in 
1869 that the county of DiiliUn for instance was 
valued at a modenitt! rimt vahio? — Yes. 

5849. And he also srud “ Wo come up to the letting 
“ routs of tliG priiHdpnl landlords.” TJioreforo you 
would not (rontost the conclusion that the scnlc in the 
Act of 1852 which ccastid bt be <iis-iiUivo immediately 
beennse of a progress in print's coivsetl to nficct the 
vsiluations, and tliiii thtt vulimtions really wero mode 
upon wh:vt a bmauD would x>robtibly pay upon the 
prices at tho timo of the valuiition ? — More or las.s it 
would cej'biinly indiionctj the valuatitin. 

5850. Tho prices in the ^-euter part of the period 
of tim valuation were higher than they had b«n in 
recent years or ore now, in Ireland, were they not 'f — 
Taking the prices in 1865, which I presume is the 
period yon refer to. 

5851. Wheal 12.v. 4il. thmi ami tit. 9rZ. now ? — I do 
not tliink wheat inllueiices the (iiiostioii very much ; 
lake oats. 

5852. Oats 7*. Gd. then, now 6». lid.; pobitoes 
about tho snmo; butter 119r. to 95r.: bcoF 65t. 
to 44t. ; mutton 7ot. to !>3s. ; ami pork 5Gr. to 40f. f — 
Yes, but tbal is tin- year when the last county in 
Ireland was issued. The wholo of Leinster, Munster, 
ami Connaught had l>ecn dono some yours previously ; 
therefore those prices could not inllueucc the valuers 
who valiicsl those throe provinces. 

5853. Not tho priesw of 18(1.5, but the prices were 
progroasivo from 18.5.3 lo 18ti5? — They wore. 

5854. And tho siiggentiun I nuiko is that thraugh* 
out the greater part of tiint jici'ksl tJic prices were 
hotter than llu'y have boon in recent yojirs in Irelnml ? 
— Without having the prices heforo nui I cannot say 
exiuitly wlK'tlicr Uiey were or not. I hIiouM s.ay that 
would likely he about the same. 

5855. Tlioro arc two chummU llmt entor into the 
calculation of the valujition :u> b> which I wish to tmk 
yon a question. Fil'-st taking local rnics, by how mucli 
do the haail mIcJ) in (ruland at tlio prewnt time exceed 
what they wcni, or the maxiintim of what they were 
at tho period of llic valuation? — 1 can get that 
evidejjce. 

5850. 1 chiro say you can say from memory that 
there is a considcrabki increusu? — I have not the 
figures before mo. 

5857. A-ssiiming that there is a considornhio inci-case, 
would not the difl'erence, tlie increase in the local rates, 
have to bo deducterl now from any valuation made. 
Would not a voluation made now under that head bo 
below tho valuation mstlo then by the difference ? — 
AesumiDg that the land was of tho same value now os 
it was thou, it would be. 

5858. Imeivn witliout any regard to tho valuo of 
the kind. In arriving at tho valuation you previously 
deduct the local rates, do you not ? — Yes. 

6859. If there is a larger sum to deduct under tlie 
bend of the local i-aCes, other things being equal, the 
valuation would be lower ? — Other things being equal, 
the valuo of the land Ivciog Uio same, it would be lower. 

5860. Have you inquired nt all into tho cost of 
prices of labour in Ireland since the valuation was 
made ? — I know that the price of labour has increased. 

5861. We have it in evidence tiuit tho cost of labour 
has doubled in tho last 40 years ? — Yes, it has. 

68S2. If we may asauiuo that the price of labour 
hos doubled since the valnation was made, would not 
the incroased price of labour Lave to come off the 
valuation now ? — I do not think tbo price of hvbour 
has doubled sbcc tho valuation was completed, I 
think it has doubled since it commenced ; but from 
the evidence of Sir Richard GriiSth in 18G9, I 
A 8CS1U. 



gatherwl that the price of labour b&il incroaseil between ifr.J. o. 
1852 and 18(55, and (hut it had got up to a pretty high 
price at the latter dote. I do not lltink it has donbled 

5863. Wc have been told that in 40 years it has ’‘‘‘“‘i'*"- 
doubled, and 1 put this to you : whntever may liave 
been the differj'uce in the price of labour nt that time 
ami now, with the new valo&tiou, the increased price 

of labour would operate to lower the valuation ? It 

would have that effect. 

5861. Under the bend of local rates, and under the 
lieml of cost of labour, the tenant now, other things 
being equal, would be entitled to a proportionately 
lower valuation iliau was made between 1852 and 
1865 ?— If the valuation then wa.s the same as it is 
now, it cei-tainly would ; that is to soy, if there was 
no increase in the vnjue from other causes. 

5806. Precisely, and we have seen with reganl to CompiuHscn 
a gre.at part of tho period prices have materially gone iSSSiraont 
down. Now you suggest in one part of your proof, (nEnsiimd 
that you were about to institute acompurisou betwtien ” 
the basts of the nssoasmcut for income tax in Ireland 
and in England ? — Yes. 

5866. But having read your proof carefriUy, and 
listened to your iwiilence, I do not see that you have 
iuhtituled any such comi)nriaoii. You have given 
particulars about IrcJaml, but Ido not see that you 
have at all I'cl'crred to the system in England; have 
you any [larticulnr knowledge of the system in 
J'lnglimd ?— Ouly from information I hove gained from 
imrties here who have to do with tho raising of the 
taxes. 

5867. In Ireland the valuation which operates to 
determine the amount of the income tax is made by 
officers of the Treasury, a department of the State, is it 
not ? — Yes. 

5868. Who u-e bound by their duty to see tliat 
untiling was undervalued in tlie Imperinl interest ? — 

That is to say tiiat ouo of tho ways in which income 
tax con be .jmirl is so arranged — there are two ways in 
which income tax can be paid ; a man In Ireland can 
pay cither on the vnliiatimi, or he cau pay on the rent. 

5869. But your departmeut has no power to affect 
the vent ? — None whatever. 

5870. So far as you tiro concerned, you are confined 
to the valuation ; and in makiug that valuation yon do 
ulTcct an Imperial interest, namely, the yield of income 
tax? — Yes. 

5H7I. Now in England I suppose you are aware, it 
is the fact tiuit first the poor rate is Rxed by the local 
guardians, and the assessment to tho inconio tax is 
(ixed and under llic eoutixtl of local justices of tlic 
peace, by local oflicors, having r^nrd to the poor rate 
asscasment ? — Yes, it is nut the same, but it has regard 
to it. 

5872. I think I gather from your evidence that in 
regard to load ta.xos tho only important question a.<< 
between one valuation and another is that tboy tdtould 
be relative? — It is. 

5873., So it does not matter liow low they are so 
long as they are all relatively low ? — Yes, 

5874. And os rogards income the relative amount 
to each individnal is of importance. ? — Yes. 

5875. Dees it not appear then when the assessment 
Co income tax in England is made not by the State 
but by local parties it would be t.o their interests to 
keep the valuation down, because it would not hurt 

hem locally whilst it would lessen tbe amount of 
income lax. Do you think such a sy-stom is likely to 

E 'elil so lii»h a valuation os in Ireland? — So far as I 
low tho local bodies do not keep the assessments 
down in Eiighind, tlie inclination is always to keep 
thorn os high os possible, becanso oaoh person knows 
that the higher they keep them on their neighbours 
the has they have to pay themselves. 

5876. "Wbat venaon is there that the local body 
should not keep all tlie assessments relatively low so 
that they would bear an equal share of the local 
burdens, and be all relieved in respect of tbe income 
tax. 'Would not that be tbe natural teiidoncy ? — I 
Hh 
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itfr. J. G. think the oatuvnl teiulem-y woohl i>e. to keep llioni us 
larton. ... ... ' 

— high IU5 possible. 

s; y«i>. iB ift. 5S77. WJiy ? — Bccuuse ns to cai'U iu‘iv vnluation 
Oompariioa tlml IS mnilc the tendency would lie to umke it higher 
ihnn that heforo. 

In BnRUnd S87S So that they might pay nic'vn incimie tax . 
and irclnud. ^ pnv less local rates. 

5879. 1 ^ 0 , hecanse the local rates they would have 
to pay would he eciuni, provided it w.as fairly ifhilive 
between ouo person nml another, high or low ? 
Yee. 

5880. That end can lie attained hy ii low vahialion, 

and if the valuation is made high there i.s an increasitl 
bm-deii of income to ?-]lut everyhaly’s ohjecMsto 
put a little more on theiv neighbours ami a luth- less 
on themselves. . 

5881. Within any rating area tho valuation could 
bo as lew as yon please on each tenement so long ns 
it is relatively ecjually low, therefore is thei-o not a 
temptation on loc.'d aVsessment bodies to make the 
valuntion low, not affecting them locally, whilst it 
would relieve all o » them from the payment of income 
tax ?~I see your f-oint that the. income to being the 
tax they most dread, they should keep the as-essments 
loWjSO as to save themselves incouse taxwliilst it does 
not matter what local rutes they pay, because tlioy are 
dlsti'ibuted relatively. 

5882. That is the point?— I do not think tliat 
would be the case, bne-anse I tbiuk the mcome to 
authorities have power to call in commiMioners, and 
they have power to raise the assessment if they think 
it tw loiy, and they do raise it considerably. 

5883. There are such cases, but it is not usual that 
the local a-sessuieut oiierates ? — I believe in England 
the assessment for iucoino tax is souietliing like 
6,000,000/. over the local fls.«cssmeuts. 

588't Have you ever inquired wb.at reJation the 
income tax a-ssessmeiit in (Jivat Britain boars to the 
nctnal rate? — No, I have not. I cannot give it to you 
exactly. 

5885. Mnch of your argument doiwmls on the 
assumption that the English landlord i>nys income lax 
on the rent, docs it not ? — Yes. 

5880. Of course that ai-gument would lie affected 
gieatly, wonhl it not, if you were to discover from 
public I'coorils that the amount of the rent paid in 
bJngland in many cases very much exceeded the 
amount of income to as-sessmaut ? — I do not know 
why it shoukl, but then; may be eases where for 
rea^ns I know notliingaliout, that is so, bat I under- 
stand, os a rule, it is the rent that is the ussessuieiit. 

6887. There is a well known valuer, ilr. Hedicy, 
who aavs he couhl give scores of cases where actually 
bmid fidc yeaidy rents were [laid niul tlie piopcrty not 
rated at half the amount of the vents? — I am sure 
the income tax authoriti<-s would l>e very glail to hear 
of those cases. 

5888. I do not ivish to pay you any unnecessary 
compliment, but do not yon tliink the system in 
Ireland of which you are tlie hcatl is very much more 
effident for making the value correspond than the 
system in England ? — I tliink the system in Ireland is 
a very good system. 

6889. For the State ? — Chiefly for local rating. I 
do not think it is for the State. 

5890. So long as the assessments arc relatively high 
or low it mattered notliing a.s wo have agreed ? — 
Yes. 

5891. Bnt the interest of the State comes in and 
mokes it higher, does it not ? — ^Yes. 

5802. Then would you differ when I say that the 
system of an Imperial deportment In Ireland for 
income tax is more likely to produce the full value 
than a local system where the temptation is to make 
the assessment low so os to ovoid income tax ? — It 
mio^ht be if the valuation could bo revi.sed every year, 
but I do not think a system under which the 
valuation has stood for 40 years without any reviaion 
would he likely to do so. 

5893. That is another question. During the whole 
of the 40 years, as far as my present argument goes. 



the point I put apjilios -with equal force, becau.sn the 
depiirtmcut was all rtuit time Imperial ? — Thi' depart- 
hiisnoiiower Ut alter the amount of the valuation of 
laiul. t^oraparlMi 

5894. But ill fixing the original valuation it hiid 
bel'on' its mind the knmvletlge tlint the iuiumnt of the 
a«ses'ineuf govoniecl the yield of income ta.v ? — I do 
not think it had; eertuiuly it was not cuntemplntod in 
the Act. 

5895. No, huL the income tax was being levied from 
the time the valuation begun ? — ^No, not from the time 
it began. 

■5Sy6. Prncticnlly it liegnn in 1854, and the valua- 
tion went on for 1 1 yeare afterward.s ? — I think yon 
will find in tlie inst-nietions issued to the valueis 
ni)tli>n!r w.is said alwiit iiiconio to at all. 

5897. I do not .say there wiu>i, but the point T put 
to yen i.«, all tlie time the I'aliinf on was being made 
by Treasury officers they knew that tho yield of income- 
tax in Ireland would be gom ned hy their n.«sessment3 ; 
is nut that so ? — Certainly ; jim-t of the time they were 
aware of thaL 

.18y8. When you argue about tho advantage that infMenwoi 
the Irish landlord has you scorn to proooed in the 
assumption tiint the standard of rent in Eugluml and taniUnni 
Ireland is the same, and that the landlord takes tlie 
eauio iirojiortiou of the produce for rent? — No, I 
slart on the asanmiition that the rent tho Irifsh landlord 
pays is the rent on which income to would bo 
&«scssed if he was in England. I do not toocli the 
quesliun of fair rent at nil. 

6899. Bnt when you come to deal with tha yield 
of income tax ns a measure of the relative taxable 
capacity of two peoples, does it not become a very 
inutcrial question ivhcther the proportion of the 
produce taken by tlie Luidlord in cavIi country is the 
same ? — Ye.s. 

6900. 'Whou j'on como to regard iucoine as a teat of 
the general I'upadty of the whole community is it not 
a vital inattor to considur whether the |iroportioii of 
produce taken for rent is the same in both countries ? 

— It is. 

.'5901. And if it ivei -0 true, iw we find hem, it is said 
tliat in England a fifth of the prodnoc i.<i so taken, and 
in Iitdiind oni'-thiitl, would not that eircmusluaco be 
of viul importance in delerniiiiing the relative ciipacUy 
of tho tenants, who in Euglnnd have foiir-fiftJia of the 
prolit and in Ireland only two-thirda ? — If it was the 
case it would. 

5902. AloO ns to tenants’ iinprovenieiits, all im- 
provenmnts in Ireland are made hy the tenant, are 
tliey not ? — I’meticidly, a great proportion of them. 

5iK)3. This vnhmtion inclmieil, in tho valuation of 
tho holding, the improvementa made by the tenant, 
did it not? — No, I think not. It is stated in the 
prt'cU of uiy evidence that i(. did, hut just befom you 
came into tho room 1 asked to withdraw that. I 
intended to withilrnw it in my direct examination. Of 
course my evidence on that point is merely from what 
I have heard and read, and both Sir Richard Griflith 
and Sir .John Hall Greeno stated in their evidence 
before the Committee in 1869 it was not taken into 
account. I had some evidence that it was, but I think 
their evidence the stronger, and therefore X ask to 
withdraw that paragraph in the pricis. That is on 
page 9. 

5004. I think I should like to rend the clause. 

It must also he remembered that in the south tho 
“ larger proportion of the occupiers were yearly tenants 
“ witli no marketable interest in their holdings, whilst 
“ in Ulster the occupiers Lad a largo interest derived 
“ from their improvements over and above the rente 
" they paid, and the vslne of which they could nearly 
“ ahvay.s obtain from an incoming tenant. This 
“ interest was no doubt conaiderofl by tho valuers 
“ when workiug in the northern province ” ? — Tea. 

5905. The v^uer valued the bolding os it stood, I 
suppose ? — Yes. 

5906. How wn.s he to determine what improvernents 
had been madn hy the tenants ? — He was instructed 
in his instructioiia to moke all allowances for tho 
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jfr,/. (?. teiuints’ iinprovemonts. Yon M'iU sc(r in ilie tiilito of 
instrnclious lio is told lie miifit mnfce a deductiem fov 
jiF6b.i®5- all im|n'oromeii(s dom- by tlio tenauf. 

Itclivncoof 5907. lint or<;oiu-soyon aro iiwuro tlmt the l-nv at 
taifioa timf. time made nil tint imiii'iiv'einunts ol' tlie tenants 
die property of the Imullord ? — Yos. 
anduumt. 5S)()S. 'i’lio liiuillurd was entitled to ehiirgu I'CLt 
upon every penny ol tlio value oi‘ the iinprovemerits. 
Then we liavo il i'rom Sir liicluml Grillitli and others 
tliat the valuation a[>pro.viniatetl to tliu rout? — Yes. 
not the acLutil rent, lint what ho considered a fair rent 
wliicii a solvent tiinaiit wonhl pay i’rem year to your. 

oi)0S). Will yon give me any answer that will give 
this Commission a glimpse of the mode by wliicJi a 
valuer .sent to value a lioliling at that time, without 
taking evidence from the teuaut or anyhody else, as to 
the improvomei its, could possibly have separated im- 
provements made by the tenants from the corpus of 
the holding ? — Except ii'om information lie got t'rem 
the tsiiiiiiis, and I presume they got a certain amount 
of inlbnnation from the tenants at the time. 

■591U. But is it not obvious that a qiie.stion of that 
kind would be contentious, and evidence would have 
to be taken from the laudlcuals also. Is tlicrc any 
tmee of any snch process ? — E.vcvpt in so far as the 
instructiODS re<juive<l them to iiiake tiiosc diHluctions. 

5911. I submit to yon that all tlie improvements of 
tho tenant to the last penny were at that time tlio legal 
property of tho landlord, that there is no hint in the 
Act of Pai'liaraent and no trace in the proceedings of 
the valuers of any distinction in the Iciiimts’ im])rove- 
ments auH the liolding. Can you liiid luiy ? — No. 

5012. I infer tlmt tho income tax imsessinent in 
Irelnml includes tho whole value added to the soil by 
the labour of the tenants, and that as Umnnts make no 
improvements in Bnglaml, and the improvements are 
all the property of the laiidloni, tliero i.s a disparicy in 
the compariBon between I'higbuid, vdiore yon simply 
iLS.sess tho projierty of tho landloril, and Iitdanil, where 
the assessment iiidudes a groat share of the property 
of the noii-tiixpaytng class, the tenants ? — T think tho 
fact that tho decisions as to judicial rents in Ivclaml, 
have brought down the ri’iits 20 jicr cent., rather 
goes to show that these iiii|)rovi'.mciits were ilcdnctcd. 

^ 5913. I suliinit to you tliat llioro is a very grave 
fallacy in your tiiblo of judieial ivnta, because I 
obsom! you litivc. taken all tins reductions since, the 
Act of 18H1 wn-s piissisl ? — Yos. 

591-1, Of conr.so you imist bo awmti that the opera- 
tion of tho Act of 1881 stands upon two levels 
different from oiidi other, tho ono up to the y«ir 188ft 
tuul the otiicr sinco ? — Yea. 

5916. You know that the mlnetionfi in Ireland 
since 1886 have been far greater than bofore, do you 
not? — Yo.s, I believe they have. 

5916. Taking tUn whole rednetions — small ones in 
tho earlier yeivrs and the high ones in later yervrs — wo 
reach the conduBion tlmt the judicial rent and the 
valuation are about tho same ? — ^Yos. 

5917. But .suppose you hail taken what is more to 
our present purpose — the rents a.s they liave been 
fixed since the prices now oiieratiiig began to prevail 
(that is, within the last seven years) — bow, then, 
would tho ca.se be ? — I have not tho figures before iim, 
out I ahould say most likely it might raako a 
difference of 1 to 3 per cent. Prom my nnmiory 
of the cases that have come under my notice before 
and since that time, I think it might about make that 
difference. 

5918. Would it surprise you very much if I were 
to Buggpjit that • the difference between the reductions 
from 1881 to 1685, taken together, and the reductions 
from 1887 to now taken together, would he something 
nearer to 16 or 20 per cent, tlian 1 or 2 per cent. ? — 
I do not see liow that can be if tho whole deductions 
were only 20 per- cent. 

5919. I can suggest an explanation to you. Tho 
reductions- in the first years were small, and they 
0[)erated to bring down the higher reductions of later 
years to a common levol? — But I do not tliiok any of 

’ the totak’ of reductions, if my memory servos roe 



riglitly, were lc.ss than 15 or IG per cent. ; and there- itr.j. e. 
fore, taking the .sumo umomit of eases, it would 
niiturally follow that the rcduction.s thr:.so last years i*9s 
cannot bo more thim 2o or 2G iwr cent. Judi^ 

5920. I submit to you, that as the larger number 
of I'ascs were licard in the earlier years, and tho larger 
(luuntity of rent dcuilt with, tlmt a small reduction 
u|)on u large rental, brought into a common sum -with 
a great mluction ui>on a small rental, does operate to 

bring down the reductions of the later ycai-s? 

Quito so. 

5921. And I would suggest that tho reductions of 
later years must bo I'm- higher than the em-licr year.s ? 

— They are higiior, hut- E do not think tlicj- ,-u'e moi-e 
than Hvc! or si.x per cent., so far as I i-ecollcet. 

5922. Have you any doulii. from your information 
that if you were to hike now, simjdy the rents reduced 
from IKSti, and aj)ply tlmt adjustment on the very in- 
genious principle of your Tahli! 9 to the whole of the 
rent of Indaiid, that it -would be found that the 
valuatio/i of Ireland taken as a whole on that hiisis 
would iio>v l>e oousiclenibiy higher than the rent. 

Have you any doubt upon that ? — I have considerable 
doubt. 

5923. Do you foci able to give any stronger answer 
on the «|Hcstion? — No, I have a doubt; considerable 
doubt. 

5921. Can yon undertake to supply the Commission 
with a lublo such as your 'J'liblo 9, showing the reduc- 
tions in leiit since 1886? — Yes. 

5925. And applying the aUcuIations of Table 9 to 
the whole rental ot Ireland, assuming tliat the rents 
before 188G, and the rents that have not ecino into 
court, at all, boro the same proiiortion to the valua- 
tion aud would bo subject to the same reduction ? — 

Yea, I tliiuk so. 

592C. (C/iairman.) Ton could prepare such a table, 
could you ? — I tliink so. 

5927. (Mr. Sc.vton.) If such a table showed that 
the rents of Ireland now, if valued by the courts upon 
the basis of the reductions since 1886 are considerably 
lower than tho valuation, that would lake away the 
last shred of argument that the Irish landlord has any 
fulvaulAge in being ns.«essc(l upon the valuation, would 
it not ? — At present, but not in tbc past. It would 
.sbow he has no advantage at present ; that is to say, 
if every rent in Ireland was below the viilualion, he 
would liavo no mlvantage because he would pay 
entirelv on tho rental, hut if them was one rent in 
Ireland above the valuation, ho still would have an 
aJvatitugo. 

5928. Yfon are speaking generally, are you not ? — 

Ych, 1ml; unless you took every individual case you 
would uot hr able to arrive at a conclueion. 

•5929. As bearing on the question of the efficiency 
of vnluatlon ns a standai-d of value, it ^volIld show, 
judging by current circuni8tnnce.s, the valuation is 
liigher than tbc value ? — The valuations in certain 
parts of Ireland ore higher than the rentof the laud. 

5930. Suppose you have to show that the gross 
amount of the valuation of Ireland, was say, 

1,000,000/. in excess of the gross rent us adjusted, 
that Avould indicate, wonld it not, that &o far as the 
valuation is the basis of the Income Tax Assessment 
it was excessive ? — If it were only the basis it wonld 
be exccs.sive. 

6931. (Chairman.) Then you can put in an 
amended table, as Mr. Sexton suggests, can yon ? — 

Yes. 

5932. ( Mr. Sexton.) I think you have said some- Caas p( 
where, that where land has been reclaimed in Ireland 
the valuation has not been increased ?— Noj there have 
been one or two cases, I believe, where there has been 
a small nominal valwc put on some land which has 
been reclaimed. I have trieil to find them, bnt if thei-e 
aro any, it is a mere bagstelle. It has uot been 
generally doni*. '' ' 

6933. You would not say, wonld’ yon, that reclama- 
tion by tho tenant ought to- be included in the 
valuation for the purposes of income tax No, not 
for the purposes of ihcditfe tax. 

H h 2 
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iir.J.G. 6934. Iwlslitonst you a few quealions as to tbe 
instructions given by Sir Uidiard Cfriffitb. In 
n Feb, 18 96. valuing farms in Ireland, you valued the buildings 
Bsiisoi separately from the laud, did vou not ? — Wo did. 

Slumt'e ' ^ suppose you know that is not done iu 

vnlustionof England ? — I know it is not. 
b^fdiom. 593(>. But you plead tlmt the total value, however, 
was not to exceed the fair letting value ? — Just so. 

5937. What was the fair letting value at that time 
other tiian a rack I'ent ?— The fair letting valuo was 
the produce that the land would produce less the cost 
of producing it, less the rates and taxes, and less a 
certain iim which represented interest on the tenant’s 
capital. 

5938. Yon mean the tenant’s suhsistenec, he had no 
capital ?— Yes, practically tliat. 

5939. Have your researches enabled you to discover 
what proportion of either the gross or nett value of the 
produce was given to the tenant for subsistence, as n 

rule? The only information I hav'o on the subject is 

in the first valuation. ]t was stated in some instruc- 
tior\s Sir Richard Grlllith gave, that on certain 
qualities of land, which I will read yon, a certain pro - 
porUon was to he considered the rent value set on land 
produce, according to the following scale : On arable 
land valued at 20s. to 30s., he was to take a quarter as 
the rent, one-third l«ing considered the rack rent; lUs. 
to 20s. he was to take a sixth, tlic rack-rent being a 
fourth. Under lOs. he was to take an eighth, the 
rack rent being one-sixth, Pasture, 20s. to 30s., lie 
was to take a half, and inferior moimhun pasture a 
third. 

5940. What relation did that proportion so taken 
as rent, hear to the subsistence allowance to the 
tenant? — I have always considered that it was one- 
hulf, that if the landlord got one-quarler, the tenant 
would get oue-half. 

5941. The tenant eotdouble the rent ? — Yes. 

5942. But the gross produce was first taken ? — ^The 
gross produce was first talcen. 

5943. And a reduction taken oS that? — And a 
reduction taken off that. 

5944. Sir Richai’d Griffiths and others all said that 
they did not consider the cost of labour ; how could 
they have taken off that without considering the cost, of 
labour? — I think it must have been taken into account. 

6945. [The O’ Conor Don) Is it a fact that it was 
so stated ? — I havo read tlie evidence, and they say 
“yes” and “no.” 

6946. [Mr. Sexton) This is distinct enough before 
the Select Committee of 1869. Mr. McCarthy 
Downing asks Sir John Ball Greene, “ Can you say 
whether you took the question of labour at all into 
account ? ” aud the .answer was, “ I should aay avc did 
not.” Tiiat is distinct enough, surely ? — Yes. But 
in answer to some later questions Sir liichard Griffith 
interred he did so; I therefore leave it an open 
question. 

5947. At any rate we cannot Jiold you responsible 
for the opinions of your predecessors. Let u-s assume 
then they took into consideration the cost of produc- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5948. Then we have the nett produce ? — Yes. 

5949. Then was this proportion gross or nett ? — I 
think it is intended to bo a proportion of the gross 
produce, but it is rather indistinct. I struck it out of 
nay evidence because I was not very clear about it. 

6950. In your type written proof you say they took 
the gross produce into account ? — Y es, and I struck it 
out because I was not clear about it. 

5951. As to this system of separate valuing of land 
and buildings, of course you wdl agree that the gi-ent 
naajority in Ireland of the poorer class of tenants’ 
houses, mud cabins and so on, bad no value, except os 
a place for the tenant to Jive in ? — Yes, and they are 
put in our books at a nominal valuo. 

5952. Whet value do you put on them? 5s. 

to If. generally. Wo hardly ever enter anything in the 
books at less than 5s. 

5953. Do you really think that a separate system 
of valuation of land aud buildings did not operate to 



raise the valuation of tbe liolding ? — I do not think so. Mr. j-. o 
You see the valuo of the whole farm buildings ia 
Ireland is about l,000,000f., .aud that includes nil siPeiuss, 
the gentlemen’s mansions. If you take from tJiat jjisiTJjp 
1,000, OOOf. the mansions which I roughly estimate "liiatioii, 
at 5QO,OOOf. you will find that the ^7holQ of the 
fnrmliouses are valued at alwut 500, 000/.. which is 
about If. a house all round. As there .are about half a 
million tenants, that would bo about If. a liouse all 
round. 

6954. If these poor dwellings were valued as places 
for the tenants to live while they wore working the 
farm, would it not rather appear that tbe real value of 
those buildings was already inoliuledin the value of the 
laud? — I think not under the instructions. If the 
valuer eairied out ths instructions, I do not sec how it 
coultl be .so. 

5955. Wore the mud cabins valiiG<l on ii structural 
basis ? — To a certain extoul, but wo Imd a scali' made 
for tliese different o!a.s.se.s of bouso.s. We have different 
cla.sses of houses dealt with in our instructions, and 
scales of piice.s under which a house of a cci'tain size 
had n certain valuation; these cabins were usually 
valued from 5r. to 1^. Tire structund basis in .Sir 
Richard Griffith’s tables gives a very low valuation ; 
it works out in such cases to about 1 per cent, on the 
capital expenditure. 

3950. But the ordinary hou.se of a small farmer 
adds nothing whatever to the value of the. laud, and 
the value of tlie land is the value of the holding ? — I 
tlnnk the v.aluo of the house has been deducted. 

5957. When yon .«ay that local circiimstniieta were 
taken into account, such as climate and ho on, of course 
your meaning is that t.he.se circumstances added to the 
vnluatioii ? — Added to or deducted from. 

5958. How do you mean ? — That it might add to, or 
it might deduct from. If a house was very far away 
from a market it lowered the v.aluivLion ; if at medium 
distances it Iinfl no effect ; if it was vary close it 
raised it. 

5959. Wouldnot the tendency of such an mstruetiou 
rather be to raise the value in cose of proximity than 
to reduce it in case of distance ? — I do not quite see 
why. 

5960. Land uiulcr plantation and wood is assessed 

according to ngrieul tnral value ? — Yes. tafiona loa 

5961. I suppose you are nwai-o that plantations and 
woods are not valued at all in England? — I am told 

hey are valued ns plantations. Mr. Slilner told me 
yesterday that they were valu(id n.s plantations. 

-3962. I suggest that they are either not valued nt 
all, or not valued at all on the same scale ns in 
Ireland. Then turf bogs, I think, arc sometimes 
valued both as pasture and as turbary ? — I liavc never 
come across such a case ; they are valued as turbary 
wheir the turf is sold j when it ceases to be sold they 
cease to bo valued as turbary. 

5963. At any rate, the turf bogs are valued as 
turbary, are they not? — When the turf is sold. 

5964. At the time of the valuation, tbe turf bog 
which might be sold was valued as turbary which 
might be sold ? — No. 

5965. How was it valued? — It was not valued at 
all. It is one of tbe exemptions, unless it was used as 
pasture. You will find that it is exempt in the Aet, 
all turf bogs aro to bo exempted. I will give you the 
clnuso, it is No. 12, 15 & 16 Viet. c. 63. 

5966. Unless it was used for sale ? — Unless it was 
used for sale. 

5967. Then where a turf bog was used for sale it 
was valued ? — Yes ; once they begun to sell the turf, 
then it was valued. 

6968. [The O'Conor Don) What do you moon 
by " once they begun,” because this valuation was 
done 40 years ago, and has never been altered since ? 

— ^The valuation of turf bogs has been altered since j 
it ia beius raised and lowered frequently ; it is not 
treated as land. We consider that a rateable heredita- 
ment which can bo changed. 

6969. [Mr. 5ea!tti».) How is turf bog brought 
before you ? — I bad one ease brought before me last 
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week; two riitc]jayers of a district in Kerry stjited 
that certain turf hogs wore not fully ratod. I inquired 
siPeb.i99s. iuto tlio cjuse nml niistid the value iihout 20?. 

Assess”*”* 5970. The valuation was too low, was it ? — The 
valiialion was too low. 



unoru an 
lorfbogs. 



.'5071- How doe.s that boar upon your general testi- 
mony that the total land valuation of a townland must 
not bi! nlteiv.il ? — This is not land value. Once the 
turf is sold, the bog ceases to bo treated as land, and 
becomes a rateable hereditament liable to cbaugc. 



5972. Is it only where tho valuation is held to be 
too low that you intovvene ? — Ko. wo iiitorveno in for 
more cases where it is too high than where it is too 
low. I slumld like to give you the number of cases 
wo dealt with last year whovo it was too high. The 
number of cases rcdiicod or .struck out was 9,300. 

5973. Wliat docs that rolbr to? — Hou.scs or turf 
hogs, fLslieries, railways, canals, and all pro)ierty liable 
to invision of its value. In Dublin in the last 10 
yc-nrs there, have bei’U 6,425 houses reduced in value 
out of a total of 25,000. 

5974. Out of a total of 25,000 which came before 
you ? — No, 25,000 is roughly the total nuraber of 
houses in Dublin. 

5,97o. WcTO those 0,425 in Dublin? — Those 6,425 
weri! in Dublin, 

5,976. Supposing a turf bog is all cut away, the 
valu.ation may be aboli.shed, may it not? — Yes, it will 
be abolished, unless it is used ns pasturage. 

5977. Now as to raihvay.s and canals, what do yon 

jtraiiwwa. ^ contention that the .sy.stoin of valuing rail- 

ways and canals in Ireland gives far higher results than 
tho systein n[>pHcd in Engiaud ? — Our valuation of 
railways does not nflect the vahmtioii for iucoiao tax. 
Bnilways are a.ssc!8sed uuder Schedule D. Tlicrefore 
our valuation only atfncts local rotes, but our valuation 
of railways for louiil rates is, I think, rather lower 
than it is in England. I got a number of tho English 
railway companies lo send me in, for the last year, their 
receipts, and t;he. nite.s that they paid, and from that I 
made out that Ibr the principal English railways the 
local rates wcri' 7 ' 7 per cent, of the. nett receipts j 
whilst in Ireland, on the fsve principal railways, tiioy 
were 5'7 of the imtt receipts. 

5978. Eor tho local rates ? — For tho local rates. 

5979. Can you give any ovidouce os to the relative 
incidenco of as.H 0 ssiiicnt on iiiilwayH in Ireland and 
England for tho purposes of income, tax ? — f cannot; 
it (iocs not conio within the scope of my department 
at all. 

Viinutipiiot 5980. Now as to housas not connected with land, 
yon of opinion that the veal cost of tho i-opalrs 
and mnintoiiaiico of houses in citiea, such as Duhliii, 
is fully taken into aexiount? — ^Yo.s, I Ihiuk so. I take 
from a fourth to a sixth of the rout, generally a 
sixtii ; blit where houses are old I bike a fourth. 

5981. You havo told us that out of a total of 25,(X)0 
houses in Dublin you have actually reduced tho valua- 
tion of (5,000 of them in a year ? — No, in 10 years. 

5982. If, would show, would it not, irresistibly, if 
you havo reduced the value of a fourth of the houses 
in the city in 10 years, there is a decrease in their 
value? — Yes; yet the increase in the total value of 
the city is remarkable ; in tliose 10 years it is 17,728/. 

5983. I do not follow you ? — The increase in the 
value of Dublin city in that 10 years, in spite of that 
reduction, has been 17,728/. 

6984. Would not that appear to show that where 
parts of the city are progressive yon have kept the 
value well up P — It would show that parts of tho city 
are increasing very much more in viviuo than the parts 
that are going down are depreciating. 

5985. The incrense in value in Dublin and the 
adjoining townships eouBisla mostly of houses built in 
comparatively recent tiiuea, and ftilly vtduad, does it 
not? — I do not tliink they are fully valued. 

6986. Valued in comparatively recent times ? — 
Valued in comparatively recent times, bnt a deduction 
has been made every time to keep them relative to the 
..old valuations. 



5987. lu tho townships no such reduction was 

necessary, wn.s there ?— -Yes, a very heavy reduction — 
has been made. Fob, i sos. 

5988. Are you dusjiosed to commit yomsolf to a Voioatipn or 
declaratiou that if you make full allowance in the oltioi’"* 
city of Dublin for the co.st of repairs in the old and 
somewliat dihipidated houses, for insurance, and for 

the^ local roles (now about 10s. in the pound), and 
taking these out of the rents, which is the system in 
Dublin, that the balance left of tho rents will allow 
yon materially to incrense tho valuation of that city 
as a whole ?— Certainly. 

5989. I see by your table that the number of houses 
you have had to value in Dublin for the year was 134. 

Were those ciises of structural alterations ? — No, they 
were new houses. I did not take in the cases of 
etvuctiiral altcriiiions, because it might affect the 
compoi'isoD. 

5090. In the case of Dublin I tako it there may be 
801110 progrc.5S in very minute parts of tho city, tlm 
batter bicsiuess qunrtere, but that the city ns a whole 
has retrograded ; and that parts of the city where 
there wwe family mansions and houses inhabitetl by 
wealthy families are now let in tenements? — A great 
jiart of tlic north of Dublin is in that position exactly, 
and tharo wo have made lliesc large reductions. I 
should say out of those 6,000 liouses I mentioned ns 
being reduced, much the largest proportion are on tho 
nortii side of tho city, wliich has decreased in value con- 
siderably ; but on the other liond the centre of Dublin, 
the business part, is increasing in value largely, and the 
valuations there would be doubled. In some portions 
of Dublin, about Oollego Green, taking that as a 
centre, the valuations would be doubled if there urns 
a valuation made to-morrow. 

5991. On the ocher hand, is not there a very great 
part of Dublin where the cott of repairs and the local 
rates go for towards swallowing up the rent? — Ido 
not think tho cost of repairs in Dublin exceeds that of 
any other old city. The local rates are certainly 9 j. 
in the pound. Wo have always deducted the local 
rates, and we have to taken per-centage off new valua- 
tions to make them ralatlve to tho old. 1 merely state 
the facts I have before me. 

5992. You admit, do yon not, that it is a cpicstion 
of cousideroblo coraplexitj-, taking together the element 
of imquesiioned decline in a grcKt part of the city and 
progress in another part ?— I am vovy clear on the 
subject that there slimild bo an increa.se in the vulun- 
tioii. 1 have hail all parts of Ireland before, me ; in 
the last three years I have dealt with two or three 
thousand cases in every part of the country, and I have 
loornt tho rent, the a;iiQnni of maiutenaoco the houses 
required, etc., and I am perfectly sure there would be 
an inereiuie of 15 to 20 pet cent, if ii now valuation 
worn made. 

5993. (Cfutirman.) Is the population of Dublin 
decreasing ’ — Slightly, I think. 

5994. {Mr. Sexton.) You make this observation in 
your first proof, “ Even in cases of reductions due to 
“ fall in rent, a further reduction beyond that nocessi- 
“ tated by the reduced rent is allowed, in order to 
“ make the new valnstion relative to those placed on 
“ the adjoining premises”? — Yes. 

5995. Is it not the case, when the rent of a house 
falls, it is part of a concurrent fall of tent in the neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes, generally. 

6996. Then, if the reduction of the houses you 
value necessitates a reduction in the valoation, does it 
not follow if you had the other houses in the neigh- 
bourhood to value there would bo a coiTesponding 
reduction ? — So there is. I dealt with Moun'joy 
Square last year; I revised the value of two-thirds of 
the square at the same tims, and reduced all the 
valuations some 10 per cent, below what wo call the 
atatutovv valuation. 

5997.’ Then what is the point of your argument ?— 

I thought it was a little confusing, and that is why I 
struck it out of the second proof ; but the point is this, 
that when I reduce to the statutory valuation houses 
which have fallen in value, I have also to mske.& 
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Wf. J. 0 . fuitbcr roduction to zuako tLe reduced Toluation relu- 
live to all the otlicr houses ia the city. 
nPeViaos. 5998. That does not at all argue that the valuation 
Yaltmtlm of of the other houses is too low, hficause the fact that 
bo^in you have had to reduce the rent of one hoiuse viilhor 
tends to show that the valuation of the otlier hou.sea 
would have to he reduot-d if you hiid them in your 
hands?— I am afraid I did not make myself quite 
clear. Assuming that Dublin is a rateable arat, and I 
have arrived at the conclusion that the valuatious in 
Dublin generally are 10 to 15 i»r cent, below wlmt is 
the fltatuahle \-alnatiou 

5999. That is, thiU. the whole valuation ns a unit is 
that much less than wlwt the unit of a i-eal vnlumioii 
would bo ? — ExttctI}’. 1 then, in dealing with the 
now vninntions, deduct 15 p'r cent, to make them 
relalivo to those on the other houses j and when I am 
dealing with, the old vahmtions, which I have to 
reduce, I also deduct that 15 per cent, in addition to 
reducing them owing to the fall in rent. 

6000. You make a larger reductiofi tluin the fall in 
rent would justify ? — Exactly. 

6001. Then it is only by reference to other neigh- 
bourhoods of the city 6uit you could maintain tho 
urgnmpnt that the general valuation is too low? — 
You must take the rateable area in arriving at what- 
ever deduction you are going to make. There is no 
part of Dublin which should be taxed more heavily 
than another part, and wo lake the rateable area of 
tho whole city and make on average deduction. 

6002. Oil the general question, have you rend Dr. 
Grimahaw’s evidence ?— Not all of it ; I liavo read 
a part of it. 

6003. I suppose you nrii generally awju-e that he 
scHoditurti told us tlmt the annual valiio of the crops and stock 

taken togethernow or of recent yours Lsmany millions 
B year lower than !u the period during whicli tlio 
valuation was mode ? — I did not know that ; it is vary 
possible. 

6004. Of course, if the annual value of whut the 
tenant now prodnees in Ireland, crops and stock 
together, is many millions a year less than it used to 
he within the period when tho valuation was made, 
that would point to a heavier reduction in tlio valua- 
tion being necessary, would it not ?— If the valnation 
was a full one it would look rather like it. 

6005. You have referred to die non-payment of rent 
sinca 1881 as reducing the yield of the income Utx ? 
— Tm. 

6006. I suppose the operation of the AjTears Act 
of 1882, by which a large quantity was wiped out, 
contributed to that result ? — 1 dare say. The matter 
was incidentally brought before me, and looking 
through Che income lax returms I fonnd that the 
amount of the tax written off through the Schedulo of 
Discharge increased very much just about 1881. On 
inquiring the cause, 1 found it was owing to the tax 
only being paid since that date on the actual rent 
received, instead of the gross rental as prcrionsly. 

6007. (TAe O'Conor Don,) With I'^ard to those 
arrears struck out, is it not the fact that dje landlords 
have pud the income tax upon them in a great many 
cases ? — doe before 1881 they would have done so. 

6005. (Mr. Sexton.) 1 suppose you mean nothing 
more than to suggest thiit os in England where the 
rents have been reduced by nearly one-flfth in tho 
lust 20 years, that ubatementa nml voluntoiy reduc- 
tions of rent have operated in this way; whore the 
rent actnally received is lower, I suppose he is entitled 
to be assessed on the rent? — Yes. 

6009. I suppose you are aware of the immense 
falling off in the value of land in England since 1880 ? 
— Yes. 

6010. The valuation of land in England increased 
between the time the Irish valuation was completed 
end 1880 by about five-and-a-half millions or a fifth, 
but then it went back 11,000,000/., that is to say, that 
the iocrease in the valuation in England between the 
time when the Irish valuation closed and the pros- 

} >orous pei'iod of 1880 was only half as much as the 
oiling off bd-s been since ? — Yes, 



6011. But the vnlnation of Ireland remains the ni'i®' 

.same or rather it is 1,000,000/. more nomiually tlmn — 

it was in 1865, which you say is due lo houses? — » g»b. a x 
Tho valuation ia iliu same, hut tlie hl)llse^i were 
transforred by the income tax mithoritios from one iSritiOtorti 
occomit to nuothor; that is to any, they wore formerly Pi«l“ec. 
charged nnUur Scheilule A. ns Jiousos, uml they ure 
now chai'giMl ns luud. 

6012. The valuation of the land now is the .sjimo oa 
it was when the valuation was complcUsl, is it not ? — 

Yes. 

601.3. And the valuation of Enghuid has fulinn oS 
in the same iwriod from 46,000,000/. to 41,000,000/., 
lias it not ? — Ye.<5. 

6014. Docs it not seem that u corresponding re* 
duction would have to be inaile in tho valnation uf 
Irolnnd now ? — 1 tliiuk it very much depends iqion 
Uio produce; the farmer in England cannot produce 
tho iutme thing that the i'uriimr in Iridiinil makes liis 
profit out of, I think it was ilin great fall in tho 
valuo of wheat that affected tho English farmer, and 
we had not any such fall in Irelnncl, tliat is to nay, 
wheat in Ireland is not a staple crop. 

6015. But there Las boon u disasiroua fidl, 1ms there 
not in things upon which Ireland mainly depends ? — 

Yes, but I do not think it has 1>een as great ns the 
fall in tlic value of wheat in England. 

0016. Perhaps you wonld say it is a matter of 
specnlntioD, but if the valuation of Sir Bicliard 
Griffith followed, os we have evirleuoe from himself, 
the course of prices an<l the course of rents between 
1852 and 1865, and if the valuation ofEngluud lias 
fidlou by 5,000,000/. since 1865, whilst the valiiution 
of Ireland has been left at the nid figure, there appears 
no way of avoiding the eoriclusiou that nu .annual 
valuation wonld materiaily reduce the .as-sessmeul ? — 

If you assume the wdmition cf Irelmul uud the reiitnl 
of England in 1852 were oil the same basis, tiiatis so, 
but the valuation of Irclaiul bctwcim 1S52 .anil 1865 
and the rental of England at tho same period woro on 
very different basis. 

6017. Still more would myurgmncut prevail if it 
was the fact that tlin rent in Irulaud to which tiio 
vidniitiou approximated was a much higher proportion 
of the produce than the runt in KngJutid, would it not? 

— No, I Jo not think su. If tho valuation in Ireland 
was a very low valuation in 1865, nml tlio tlecrcose in 
the rent of England and in Ireland was tlic same, tbu 
valnation in Ireland, unices it was still kept vciy low 
as compared to the rent, would not <lecrcn.se by the 
same amount, and would still be a fair valuation. 

6018. If the reut of Ircbuul at the time of its 
valnation was proportciountoly a hlglier rent than in 
England, and if tho valuation in Ireland exceeded that 
rent, as it did, is it not evident that u new vnliiatiou 
now in which regard would bo hod to tho luLsis of the 
rent, would accomplish a Leuvior vwluetiou in tho 
valuation of Ireland ? — I do not think the valuation 
of Ireland cxceederl the rent. 

6019. It approximated to the rent, did it not ? — 

No, I think not at oU ; it was very much below tho 
rent, except in the north. 

6020. At smy ro^ so far ns the valuation approxi- 
mated to the rent, if the hn-sis of rent was higher in 
Ireland than in Englan<i, a re-valuation now iu which 
regor<l would be had to tho busis of rent in England, 
if lower thau In Ireland, would operate to lower the 
valuation, would it not ? — do not sec it. 

6021. Does it not seem to he evident? — ^No, 1 
think you must assume that the rent in Englnud and 
the rent in Ireland at that date were on the some 
basis. 

6022. I am assuming they were not the same. I 

am asking you to assume that the proportion of pro- chawAcu. 
dnee taken off Ireland was higher than in England 
for rant; and therefore, so for as the valuation bad 
regard to the rent, it was a higher valuation than 
would be imposed on England, and that if u new 
valuation were now had with reference' to the basis of 
rent in England, if lower, that would operate to lower 
tho valuation in Ireland. Now, as to your Table X., 
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Vr.J-O. you ofl’er horc n sufKieation us to tlic basis of com- 
piu’isoii uf tlic ivlativc tnsablo capiioity of Greut 
fiP*b.isK. Uritiiin mid ireliuid. 1 mast sny, nltboiigli the muoaiit 
is Biuidl, tlu: |)iiiiciiil(‘ is imporfimt, iind I fail to see 
why ycH mid to the miiomit aetimlly cliurged to duty, 
tbu imiouiit that would have Iticn iMiid if tht' sales iiad 
not been iiimiu. CerUiiii pmi>orty no doubt is trails- 
fcriad ? — Yes. 

602.1. Hut bow uru yon ciititbil to add dint to tbc 
amount of income tax ucfnnlly pniil ? — Becausi' 1 bavo 
trietl to ^ct n basis of a lax upon the land, not on the 
iccoinc of tlin persons, 'riiiit i.s a la.\ that repivseul.s 
a tiix on the wliole laud of Ireland. 

6021. Taking it, say, for -10 yeai-s to come, the 
niai) wiio boiiglit (hat liuid will liavc to jiay to the. 
Treasury lui mimiul iimouiit coiTcaponding to wbat 
ivas to bo tlic runt, will he not? — Yes. 

002/>. It is obvious tliorei'ore, is it not, tliat the 
olemmit in the value of that, land, which properly 
forms tbc awsos-smimt to income tax, is no part of the 
wealtb of Ireland for the next 49 years ? — That is 
iinotbcr iinostion I think. 

6026. Wouldyoungioewir.il me that in comparing 
tbc rclativu luxnhlo cajKieity of these two countries 
upon rlic biisis of the inenino Lax, tliat yon should 
proceed un the a.sbum)ition tliat the incomes upon 
wbicli the taxes art' paid are expended in the cooiiUies 
in which the tnx is raised ? — I did not take that into 
considcratiou at all ; it is merely tbc iiieuiiie tux raise<l 
ou land. 

6027. But ns you have gone so far aa to head your 
table, “ Comparison of the relative taxable capacity of 
“ Groat Briuitn and Irohuid,’* 1 should like to ask 
you if it w<!ii' found that, say, one-third or one-half 
of the rental of Ireland goes to Engbind to absentee 
laiidloi-ds, ami |mymimt of interest, dint circumstance 
would, of course, uifcet the calculation of ta.XAble 
cajiaeify ? — It iniglit nlfect the capacity, but it would 
not iillect the qiiCHtion of arriving at what the income 
tnx of the two cimim-icH was. 

002H. But you would agree with me, would you 
not, that the nuiro eirciimstanco that income tax is 
paid in thn country is no test of the capacity of that 
country if the incoitio itself is not expended there? — 

1 have DO information ns to how much of the mcomc 
is expended in Ireland. 

tteim 6029. {Ijonl Farrev^ I think yon said tliat where 
there is tenant right tho toiiniit right forms no part of 
tlic vnluaiioii upon which iiicuDic tnx ia paid? — Yes. 

6030. Doe-s that pay un income tax at nil ; does tlic 
tenant pay npon it ? — The tenant is Ws-Hcssed under 
Scluslnlo B. if liis holding is over 4501. for his farm 
profibi, blit ho is not uiwesscd in any way for his 
tenant right n^ion it. 

6031. Is that tinted us port of hia income? — ^No, 
It does not come iu as pait oE his income in any way. 

6032. Then he docs not pay income tax upon that ? 
— No, ho only pays income tox upon ono-third of the 
valuation of the farm which ho holds and if that is not 
over 1501. (or 1601. it now is) he does not pay any 
income tax. 

6033. A farm is worth so much plus so much tenant 
right is it not?— Yes. 

6034. And is that tenant right taken into considera- 
tion in considoring whether he shall pay income tax or 
not ? — No, it is not taken into conaideration at all. 

6035. So that that port of the interest in the whole 
properly does not pay income tax at all, does it ? — ^No, 
that is so. 

6036. That is a very considerable port of the 
property, i.s it not ? — It is incroasiag. 

6037. {Mr. iSexton.) Is there anything in the case 
of a tenant of land in Ireland or anywhere else which 
can be tho subject of assessment to income tax except 
what is left to him out of (he produce of tlm farm after 
he pays the rent ? — That is all. 

G038. {Lord Fairer.') But that which, where there 
isno tenant right, would form part eitlier of thciccome 
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of the tenant or iucomo of the landlord, by reason of ^r. z o. 

its being tcuant riglit, escapes payment of income tax, 

docs it not? — That is so. lau. 

6039. (^/r. Carrie.) AVith i-cferenee to the absentee 
hmdloril lie ywys the iueome lax, docs he not? — Yes. 

6040. Can it he said to irn|»veri»h Ireland if you 
(liminish the nliscutee landlord’s income ? — I presume, 

3Ir. Sexton refers to the income ho spent over here ; 
not to the income, lax. 

6041. {Lord Farrer.') Have you ever made any ViiuaUanot 
comparison of the valuation of a house in Dublin, with 

the rutnatiou of a house in London? — Oniyjust from sndDoblin. 
knowing ivliat my friends in London pay for their 
houses and what luy friends iu Dublin pay for theirs. 

6042. .\s far as you can judge, bow do you think 
that the valuation in Dublin stands us comparod with 
London ? — The houses in tho best squares in Dublin 
are valued at about 100/. or 130/. a year, and I should 
say the same cla&i of houses here would be valued at 
nearly double that. 

60il. How far does that depend upon cost of con- 
struction, aod liow far upon rent? — Iu those houses I 
nm judging altogether by tho rent. It is very hard 
in n city like Dublin to Uriog tho question of construc- 
tion in at all, becainio os a propei’ty becomes more or less 
fnaliionalile, the. houses cense to have the same rent 
value though the cost of consti'uction i-emains the same. 

6044. So that actual cost of construction has to be 
tlinnvn aside in t1io.<ic cases bos it not? — Yes. 

6043. It is a question of demand and supply is it 
not and not of cost of construction ? — It is a great check 
on our work to have the question of cost of construe- . 
tion before us. In factories and that class of property 

it is absolutely necessary. 

6046. In the factories you have not the same means 
of judging what rent can be got as from tlie houses 
have yon?*-No, by no means. 

6047. The real test of value, I suppose, is wlmt can 
be got for a house in tho market ? — That is so, but cost 
of construction is a check in arriving at the result. 

6048. Bnt tho real test for any valuer is what can 
be got for the thing in the market, is it not ? — Yes, 
that so. 

6049. And) that is tho case in Dublin as well as in 
London, I suppose ? — It is. 

6060. Wliat relation docs your valuation bear to 
the rent in Dublin os compared with the lussessiuent in 
Lsindon to llie rout in London? — Oar valiuition in 
relation to the rent in Dublin as I said before is about 
two-thirds. 

6051. Do yon know what it is in London? — I 
should Kay it wns nhout four-tiftha, roughly speaking. 

0052. {Mr. Sexton.) Is tlic rent in each case uie 
same; is it the rent withont deducting the charges ? — 

The tenant paying tho taxes. 

6053. When you speak of rent in this eqoation is 
tho rent in eacm case tbc same rent, is it the gross 

rent ? I assume it to be the same ; that is to say that 

the landlord does the repairs and the teuant pays the 
taxes. 

6054, Then yon would have to take off the cost of 
the repairs, would you not ? — Tes. 

6065. That would bring it down to the two-thirds ? 

—Tes. 

6056. The difference of one-third has to be redneed 
by the cost of repairs ? — Yes. 

6057. {Lord Fairer.) Yon are aware that in 
London a great controversy has been going on about 
the assessment of houses, are yon not?— Tes. 

6068. You are aware, are you not, that in London 
the Government officer has the right to interfere, and 
does come in ? — ^Yes, I know be does. 

6059. So that it is not quite true that each locality 
is left entirely to itself ; the Government officer can 
interpose ?— I think the Government officer can inter- 
pose evaiywhere to a certain extent ; the Oommissioner 
COD, 1 think, interpose. 

6060. {ChatTMon.) Under, the Metropolitnp Act he 
interposes ail the way through, I think ? — He does. 
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6061 (Mr Seu-foit) Apni'tfrom the increiwed price hanl question to answer. It is a comuion saying 
of hou^dae to fashion, haro yon any doubt that thaiyoii can live chavper in Londou than anywhere 
a man can' '•■et as cheap a house suiDiblc to his condition else, 
and income in Londou ns in Dublin? — It is a very 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to to-morrow iit 12 o’clock. 



Si Peb. 1835, 

ViluMionaf 



FOURTEENTH DAY. 



Friday, 22nd February 1895. 



At Committee Room B, House of Lords. 



Present: 

Thk UioHi' Hon. HUGH C, E. CHILDERS, C.hnhmin. 

Lord Welby, G.C3. I Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I. 

Lord Fabrer, Thojias Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

The Eight Hon. The O’Conor Don. | Henry i\ Slattery, Esq. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, fiecrclart/. 

Mr. W. F. Bailey called and examined. 



Mr.W.F. G062. (C/iairman.) You .are legal assistant hind 
commissioner are you not? — Yes. 

SjPsb.isgfi. C063. How long have you been in that position? 
— Siuce the year 1887. 

6064. You have studied the valuation and assess- 
ment of England and Irelaud especially, have you not ? 
—Yes. Siuce my appointment on the Lund Commis* 
aion the matter of the GoviTnment valuation has been 
brought specially to my notice as it of cour.se arises 
more or less in the fixing of fair rents, ami in that 
way I was led to study the question with some 
closeness. 

6066. And that led you to study the English system 
as well as the Irish, did it not ? — Yes, of course I do 
not pretend to ns accurate .and dose a knowledge of 
the English system as that of the Irish, hut I have 
tried to get some information with regard to the 
English system so as to arrive at a proper under 
standing as to the Irish system. 

VntuaUon in 6066. How many Irish valuations have there been 
” ■ ia this centuiy ? — There have been three general 
valuations, the first townland valuation under the Act 
of 1826, which, however, was not commenced till 
1830, owing to the absence of maps which were neces- 
sary for the carrying out. of it; tliere wore amondiug 
Acts from that time on in 1831, 1832, 1834, and 1836. 
Those ail were concerned with the valuation of Irish 
land as comprised in townlands. The valuation of 
tenements was not undertaken until after the intro- 
duction of the poor law system which rendered it 
necessary that a tenement vduation should be caiTied 
out. That was commenced under the Act of 1846. 

6067. At present you may say that the valuation 
system is complete in itself? — Yes. 

6068. And applies to all parts of Ireland? — Yes, 
quite so. 

6069. Yon would also say that it differs from the 
English system in being an official and Government 
system, would you not ?— Yes, I tliink tlint makes a 
very considerable difference. In Ireland the valuation 
office is an office organised under special statutes, and 
is under the control of the Treasury. It is entrusted 
with the valuation of the entire assessable property of 
the country, lands, and liouses, both for the purpose 
of local taxation aud very largely for Imperial taxa- 
tion, and of course it is carri^ out in a consecutive 
and regular system which cannot be expected to 
obtain in England, where the assessment of each 
district is left more or less to the local authorities. 



6070. Then yon would distinguish between the two 
systems that whereas iu England the a&wssraciit and — 
valuation is only ]»ai'tinlly a Government system, in ® 
Irelaud it is thoroughly so ? — Quito so. 

0071. With respect to tJio laud under Schedule A., scirauleA 
what are the amounts of the most ruecnl; osscssmonta 
in the three kingdoms? — Taking the figures given in 
this piqmr which was put in before the Commission 
by Mr. Milner, the figures for the year 1892 
wore for England valuation of land 41,384,902/. In 
Scotland in the year 1892, the -«aino year, tbo viilua- 
tion of land is given as 6,318,681/., while iu frelniul 
for the same year the valuation of land is given 
as 10,042,5-11/. From that it will be hccii that the 
as.sGssmeiit of land in Ireland is about a fourth of the 
a.ssassmeut of Lmd in England, ami is a IhinI more 
than the assessment of land in Scotland. 

6072. Do yon look upon the Irish lussossmcnt ns 
fair or too high as compared with the others ? — Tlio 
conclusion I have come to, so far a.s I can form nu 
opinion, is that as compared witli Euglnnd the assesa- 
meut of laud in Ireland is too high. 

6073. Has the assessment of land iu Irelaud oltcreil 
much of recent years ? — ^No ; in fact it has not 
change at nil since 1865. There has been no change 
in the value of the land itself, and 1 may perhaps 
here explain what I should have to e-xphiin further on 
with r^ereuce to some tables that I intended to pot 
in, namely, that the figures given iu this table put in 
by Mr. Milner are in this respect u little misleading. 

On page 3 of that paper, No. 3 dealing with Irelaud 
under the head of land, including tithes, it would 
appear that a very considerable rise had t^eu place 
since 1865 iu the valuation of Irish Inml. It will be 
seen that in the year 1876 the valuation of land in 
Ireland is given at 9,383,670/., while the following 
year the valuation of land, including tithes, is given 
at 10,031,744/., that is, an increase of over 600,000/. 
in the year. When we are aware of the fiict that 
DO increase in the valuation of land has taken place, 
or can take place, under the present system in 
Ireland, tiioae figures are a little puzzling but, as 
I think was explained by Mr. Barton yesterday, 
the income tax officials seem to have made a 
change in their method of stating the accounts, and 
transferred from one column, that is, the second 
column, houses of about 600,000/. worth of the vnlua- 
tiou to the first column under the head of lands, and 
as there ia no note of that change in this return which 
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3 lf. IT- P- Las been put before tbe CoEnraission the matter, unless 
explained, is apt to lead to confusion, 
gl*. 1835. 6074. We will assume tliat tliat will be explained 

^^ nts (luring onr iuquir}', but ii-i-espective of tliat lias any 
under great cbango taken place of late years in tbe vaiun- 
^ria. ' tioD of laud in England and Scotland ?— Tea. The 
Taluation of laud in England and Scotland has fallen 
over 20 per cent, between tlie years 1880 and 1893. 
While during tlie same jieriod the valuation of Irish 
land has not altered, although during the some period 
tbe rental of Ireland has fallen by something over 
20 per cent. 

6075. {Mr. Savlon.) That is, so much ns has been 
dcjdt with in tl»o courts? — Quite so. 

6076. {Chah-man.) Going bock to th(5 year 1866, 
when the Irish valuation was completed, what do 
you find a.s to tbe figures of increase and decrease ? — 
Comparing the year 1866 with the year 1893, which 
is the last available year, the valuation of land in 
England has fallen by between 11 and 12 per cent., 
ami tlie v-oluatlou of land in Scotland has fallen by 
fully 8 per cent., while tbe valuation of land in 
Ireland Laving regard to these figures which I have 
just mentioned bus not changed j it would appear to 
have risen ; but it has practically remained un- 
changed. 

6077. {Sir David Barbour.') I see the figures ore 
8,893,000/. the valuation for 1865, and 9,973,000/. 
for 1893 ; the two sets of figures I understand you to 
say arc not comparable ? — That is so. 

6078. {Mr. SeMon.) I think Mr. Bai’ton explained 
yesterday that tlie apparent iacroase in the valuation 
of Ireland was due to the increase of urban houses, 
not connected with land? — It would seem to me that 
they could hardly have transferred any of the urban 
houses, os there is n column given for bouses in the 
return of Mr. Milner. I take it that the change must 
have been caused by tlie transfer of some purely 
agricultural houses, probably cottages and houses 
attached to the ugriciiltuiid tenements. However, of 
course Mr. Burton could explain that. 

6079. Hu told us that luider the law the ngricul- 
turul vnlnatioD of Irclaud is unaltered, and cannot be 
altered, except so far as turf bog is concerned ? — 
Quito so ; but it would appear they have transferred 
houses which have been put under one column to 
another column, that is to say, the valuation of 
cabins, I suppose, and houses belonging to agricultural 
holdings. 

{Chairman.) Perhaps Mr. Barton would be good 
enough to give in short tlio cxplaimtioii. 

{Mr. Barton.) I understand what actually hap- 
pemd was this : tiint previous to that year in the 
income-tax lussessmcut in Ireland the land and farm- 
houses were all in separate columns, tho land in the 
first column and liouscs in the second column, but 
after that year all the bouses on the farms were added 
to the first (mlnmn and now what is put down as lands 
only, includes farmhouses. That is what I believe to 
be the case. 

{Chairman.) Not a separate living house, but only 
the farmhouses ? 

{Mr. Harton.) The farmhouses and the mansions 
on the (Merent estates. 

{Ciuiirman.) Do those, in your opinion, account 
for the difference of 600,000/. a year, 
ibfr. Barton^ That is so. 

ilfr. Sexton.) j^oes that refer to Ireland and 
England P 

f JWr. Barton.) I can only speak for Irdand. 

{Lord Welby.) Is it not the case that in England 
tile iarmhonses, the houses belonging to the land, 
were always classed with the land. 

{Mr. Barton.) Yes. 

{Lord Welby) And therefore the change made in 
Ireland was simply an assimilation of the practice in 
Ireland to that of England, namely, the classing along 
with the land of the houses belonging to the land. 

(ifr. Barton) That is so. 

6080. (CAatman to the Jl'iinest.) Taking the 
earlier of the periods which we have had under 
A 8G510. 



discussion between 1861 and 1892 5 in the years 1865 
and 1880 the por-centage of increase in England, 

Scotland, and Ireland was about tbe same, was it ^SFe^sos. 
not ? — The per-centage of increase iu England and AssessmeuU 
Scotland between 1865 and 1880 was something se^nieA. 
about 12 or 13 per cent., while according to Mr. compawd. ‘ 
Barton’s explanation the valuation of Ireland 
remained unaltered as regards land. 

6081. Except in respect of the method of nrrmigioff 
it?— Quite bO. 

6082. And in respect of that method tliere was an 
increase of 12 per cent., was there not ? — Yes, if you 
take that into account. 

6083. Tbe landlord in Ireland only pays income 
tax upon the amount of his rent, when the rent is 
less than tho valuation, does he not ? — Yes, that is so. 

6034. But the tenant is held to be the owner of 
the difference where there is a difference? — Yes, 
under tbe Act of 16 & 17 Viet, c, 34 the law is that 
whore tbe landlord receives less rent than the valua- 
tion be only pays on that less rent, hut the tenant, in 
law, is liable for tlie difference between tba rent and 
tho valuation. 

6085. And in respisot to bis payment he is looked 
upon, is he not, as the owner of the diffCTence?— 

Quite so. 

6086. {Sir David Barbour) Does he in practice 
have to pay on that difference, or does be come gene- 
rally under the limit of exemption ? — ^As a nile under 
tho limit of exemption. 

6087. {Chairman) Will yon give us briefly the Busiaof 
compnrison between the methods of assessment oed 
valuaticn in Ireland and England, taking tlie Irish 
method first? — The Government valuation of Ireland 
under the Act of 1852 was, according to the words of 

the Act, intended to be made in a (Ufferent manner as 
regards lands and houses. As regards land under the 
third section of the Act, it was intended it shonld be 
made “ upon an estimate of the net annual valne thereof 
“ with reference to the average prices of tho seveml 
“ articles of agricultural produce herein-after speci- 
“ fied, all pecidiar local circumstances in each case 
“ being taken into consideration, and all rates, taxes, 

“ and public charges, if any, except tithe-rentohargo 
“ being paid by the tenant.” Then it gives the scale 
of prices under which that valuation was to be made. 

Then, as regards honsea and buildings, “The valua. 

‘‘ tion shall be made upon an estimate of the net 
“ annual value thereof that is to say, the rent for 
“ which, one year with another, tbe same might in its 
“ actual state be reasonably expected to let from year 
“ to yeai', the probable average annual cost of repairs, 

“ insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to 
“ maintain the hereditament in its actud state, and all 
“ rates, taxes, and public charges, if any, except tithe- 
“ rentcharge beiug paid by the tenant.” In accord- 
ance 'with that provision in tlie statute, the volume of 
instructions drawn up by Sir Ricliard Griifiih, which 
are based upon previous volumes of instructions issuod 
under the earlier valuation Acts, were isued for the 
instruction of the vtduers. But it would appear to me, 
from my knowledge of tie valuation, and the method 
in which it was carried out, so far as I can judge, that 
in reality this method of valuing tho land was really 
altered tor the method of valuing it in accordance with 
the prevailing prices at the time tbe valuation was 
made, and very largely it wonld appear to me that it 
was based upon the actnal renbd. 

0088. The actual letting value ? — The actual letting 
value ; while on the other hand tbe valuation of houses 
was made, not upon the annual letting value, os ap- 
parently was intended to be tbe system of v^uation, 
but it was made upon a very complex and carefully 
drawn up scale of cost of construction and price of 
material, which are given in Griffith's Instructions. 

6089. Can you give any illustration of thaide[>arture 
from the original ill ten lion? — From wh»t we can gather 
from the evidence of the instnioiions fb-mselves, and 
tho evidence given by Sir Bichard Griffith and others 
before Parliamentary Committees of Inquiry, it wonld 
appear evident that the scale of prices was not adhered 
li 
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3 Tr ir.F. fXCPlJt to a veryUmite<l extent, in currying out that 
StiUg.' Miluatiou. In tlie origiunl iitstrnrtious of C+riffitli, 
jarX’iiB. ii-i'icJ to the vuIiut:* of IS30,rhe vniuerswero directed 
" — to "value the bud on a liiiend «<nl<', that is to sny, 

“ in llic.v-ime manner as if employed by ..no of the 
inltelAnd. « prind[rfil laiidlonb of the county, tvho was about to 
“ let the lands to solvent lemmfs on leases, say, of 21 

60SI0. (Mr. .SV.iYr»«.) “Who was about to let the 

“ lands ” ? Yes, “ who was about to let the lauds.” 

Tlie oiigiml vnluatiou .»f IH30 was carried ont under 
that genend iustnictinn. Then, in tbe instructions of 
1853, it was laid dowu by Griffith, on page 13, that it 
is to bo boiDfl in mind that “ tha total valuation of laud 
“ and biiil.Hngs, exclusive of taxes, should not exceed 
“ the Ihir letting value to u solvent tenant,” which 
would smu to show that the letting value was to 
hi- kept in view by the vidiicrs in making their 
Tnliiutioii. 

601)1. (Sir D'ti'iil norboiir.) But simply ns a miix- 
itnmn limn, I nnilcvKtnnd ? — Yes, that was all, accord- 
ing to tbe imrtructions. 

6002. The valuation of the land was to be made 
according to the system laid down ; but if the valuation 
was more than the letting value, it was to be reduced 
to tho letting value ?— Quite so ; but on page SO of the 
snroe instrucUons he tins a dual instruction, in which 
he says, “ It should be borne in mind that for each 
“ sepni-ato tenement a similar conclusion is ultimately 
“ to be arrived at, namely, that the value of bnd, 
“ buildings, Ac., as the case may be, when set forth in 
“ the cofumu for totals is the rent which a liberal 
“ landlord would obtain from a solvent teuant for a 
“ terra of years.” 

6093. Not the actual ren ? —No, tbe rent he would 
obtain. 

6094. According to that system of valuation ?— 
Qulce so. 

6095. (C/uiirman.) Have yon any further evidence 
from the proceeding.'* of the Committee of 1869 which 
would justify thut view? — Before the Committee of 
1809, which look a great deal of evidence from Sir 
John Ball Greene and Sir Richard Griffith, and, so far 
os one can judge from their evidence, the valuation was 
largely hosed on the rents at the time. For example, 
at Question 1668, speaking of the county Dublin, Sir 
liichard Griffith said it was valued “ on a moderate 
“ reut value,” and when be was asked to explain the 
value of Ulster, which was ulmittedly higher than that 
of the other provinces, he said : ‘‘ The fact is, the 
“ improvement in agriculture waa so great that the 

valuers look a very high view of it. It bos been 
“ shown by a member of ffie Committee that onr valaa* 
“ tiou was, perhaps, ou a scale too high, for it is eqnal 
** to tho rents. 1 know that on an estate of my own 
“ in tbe county of Londonderry my valuation was 
“ higher than the rents.” Then further on he says : 
“ We came up to the letting rents of the principal 
“ londlords.” Then, in answer to Qaestion 1577, 
“ You valued, hi fiict, higher than the scale ? ” he 
said: “We did not leave the scale, but we took a 
“ higher view of it, considering the improved state of 
“ the agriculture of the country.” I do not know 
exactly wliat he means by taking u higher view of it. 

6096. (Sir Dnvid Bm-hour^ He was referring to 
increase*! produce perhaps ? — The scale <lid not apply 
to produce. That explanation of it, at any rate, did 
not occur to himself. 

6097. {Th« O’Conor Don.) Ton have read Sir 
Hiciinrei Griffith’s evidence csirofully, I suppose ? — I 
have. 

6098. And you must be aware that it is most 
contradictory ?-— From the evidence given in this 
Tulome (a great deal of it waa drawn out by yourself 
os a member of tbe Committee), it is rather difficult 
to arrive at any clear understanding as to- how tbe 
valuation waa carried out. 

6099. Would it not be easy from the evidence to 
quote other extracts qnita-in tlie contrary sense from 
the e.vtmcta wliich you have quoted ? — It probably 
woulil be possible, but I reod it through with tlie idea 



lh. 1 t the vnlimtion was largely h-osed on tho rents,' that JfMr,?, 
WO'* my uh'a wiieu I coinmi-n.-.'J rea.lhig it, and it 
seemed to me front my rcmling of tlie ovidrutf tint SSPeKt*, 
that opiiiiim wjis li.»rn«j out. Bs^oT 

liUKI (Chulrman ) Do you fuitn.l lli:ir. cuiiady on 
llie fiici lliiil. bvfwivu tiu! vjdiiiuioii of J.rf*iiistcr aud 
Munster, and the valualiou of Vl.-lur som.- iimo had 
elapsed in which land luul riscu very miu-h in value? 

— Quito so. The viiluuliou of Munster wn.s com- 
menced under the Act of 1846, the tirst Act for the 
valuation of tenements in Irclnud, and, .-u I think was 
expiaineil yesterday, six coiiniies hml been left un- 
valued luiiler the earlier Toivnlsind Valuation Act. 

The valuation of these six counties wm directed to be 
Tniule in acuordaiico with the Tenement ViiUiiition Act 
of 1846. The vnlnntiou wiks commenced in lH-18, and 
thut valuation was llu; one that appanmtly still exists, 
probably with some altemtion for tbe dillbrouce in the 
scale of prices in the dillbrent Act,s. But the valua- 
tion of Ulster was not commenced until ainueli later 
period; in fact, stmie of tho couiiti*i.s of Ulsti-rwere 
not completeti until the yisir 1866; for example, the 
county of Armagh. 

6101. And that, in your view, acconiit.s for a good 
deal of theditference, docs it ? — Yes, I tliiuk it accounts 
for it almost altogether. The valuation of Ulster was 
admittedly from 15 to 25 per cent, higher thou the 
valuation of tho olher proviuces, and the only possible 
explanation of that ditforeaue, that I can see, is the 
difference in time at which the ^-uluations were 
made. 

6102, (Sir David Barbour.) At Question 1577 Sir 
Richard Griffith said: “Wo did not leave the scale, 

“ but wo took a i>igLcr view of it, oiusldcrlag the 
“ improved state of tho ngrirnltme of the rauntry.” 

'Uiat would moan higher produce, would it not ; it 
would not mejin higher prices, but a larger quantity 
of pi-Oiluue ?— Y'ee, of course it would also meau that, 
but tho improveamiit in the amount of pro<Iucc, I 
would hardly say, would hu greater iii 1800 tlum it was 
n 1852 and 1858. 

6103, I was simply referring to what he states, 
which would give one tho idea that hu took a larger 
amount of produce, rightly or wrougly ? — That is 
possible. 

6104. {Mr. Sattau) Would not arger produce 
with disproportionately lower prices mean a bwl state 
of agriculture ? — Yes ; that in, it wouhl be less pro- 
fitable : there would bo loss rent-paying capacity. 

6106. {Chairman) I pass for tho moment from the 
internal differences in Ireland to tlie comparison Kni^ish 
between, in fact, tho Irish valnarion system aud tho 
English valuation system ; you wish, I tliink, to express 

that tho Irish syatem is more unfavourable to the 
occupier than the English, do you not ? — In my 
opinion the Irish system being, a.s I have said, a 
system carried out by a largu and woll-oiganised 
Government department is necesmirily moi'c stringent 
in its method of valuation. It will leave less pro- 
perty unvalued, or ucder-valued. The English sys- 
tem, of course, os I have said, is made in each locality, 
hugely controlled by the local authorities. 

61(>6. Can you give us some illustrations of that ? — 

Taking the English system, which of course every 
year is getting more perfect. I teke it, as years goon, 
less property is left unvalued, and there is a greater 
improvement in the method, but notwitbstauding that 
it is quite evident that with that greater stringency of 
valuation the gross valuation of land in England is 
still falling. Although you may have greater strin* 
gency the volue every year is getting less, whereas in 
Doland it is stationary, and there is no alteration 
at all. 

6107. Going back a few years before the greater 
stringency wns applied, can you point out any salient 
differences to tho (Usodvonti^ of tbo Irish occupier ? 

— ^It has been already pointed out, after estimating 
tbe value of agricultural holdings in England, it is 
not tho practice to put a separate, valnarion on the 
bnildiu^ while, as -we know, in Ireland \n.all coses 
every building, oven the mud-wall oibins on tbe 
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tfr.iT.P. pDOi-er lioltHngs, liave sainetliiriK put nn thorn by wny 
of valuation ; «ml it iii of cnnm> evident that a graat 
S?eb.isa5. deal ol' file <-nluc of those haildinits atlndiod to fho 
small rtKi ifiilturitl huliliiios is allogi'tlicr ilopomloni oti 
tin- occujmlioa of i lie liiml. Coi«|miviI with the methoil 
oilophtil in I'.'njjliuiil, of courai' it must make some 
conf'tlcmhlo dillerenee. 

6108. Are liousi'S in Ti'uluiiil valued to any exlcuf. 
with I'oi'crenvo to tlicir Hlfiictiiml co.hI ? — Yes, iu the 
iustnictioDS drawn by Sir Hidmrd (-rrillifli thcM ore 
very enrofui tables given for the vahinlian of the 
bouses, and rules luc laid ilowii. In the first of tliose 
instructions ho says • “ Tlio {d>so1uto value of a build- 
“ ing is nqui valent, to a fair |wr-centnge on ibeamoiiot 
“ of nionry expended in its coiistrnctiou, and it varies 
“ ilircctly in proporiion to the aolulity of stmetun', 
“ combined with age, state of rc|)air, and eapacily, as 
“ shown in the following clas.siliuition.s.” Then he 
givet aoniu very minute and complex dns-sifications of 
the houses, ntnl goes on to say: “ It Ims been osccr- 
“ tinned that houses of one storey in lieight are more 
“ valuable, that is, they let at a higher rent in pro- 
*' portion to their enbical contents lliau bouses of two 
“ stories, and tliat honiics of more than two stories 

diminish hi value os returned by their cubical 

coiiU!iit.s in proportion to ihdr huighU” 

6100. These an- all )ioilsi-s let ivith land — not 
houses let sepanitely ? — Tlioso rules would also apply 
to houses let siquimtoly. in fact the same rule, it 
appears, wii.s applied to all clne.scs of houses, whether 
let with laud or let sepuratnly. 

6110. Do you uiean that the structiirn! cost was 
considered in counexion witli liouscs wliich were let 
sepamtoly ? — Quite .so. 

Gill. (Lord Fan-er.) Structural cost apait from 
land ? — Structimil cost apai-t from land ia checked by 
reut as Mr. Karlon put it, witli regard to houses let 
separately. 

6112. (Ckairiiuin.) Tliun us to bog lands, was tlie 
Irish uccupiur put to a disadvantage compared to 
tlic Knglish, do yon tliink ? — According to the method 
laid down in Sir Iliclmrd Uriilith's instnictions the 
valuation of bog lands (that ia where the turf was let 
for sale) were ralui-d on tlio grnss jiroiluco of thu bog, 
Ices tlio coat of iniuinfacturc. Mr, Burton, I thiak, 
ex()luincd yi-sterdny, Unit tho Vuluatioii Commissioners 
have intcrjirctcd tho Act as enabling them to change 
tlio Toluntion of tho bog lunds when the Img is cut ont ; 
and of course if that is done it would relieve tlist 
grievance. 

61K1. (Mr Ne.vton.) Or to strike out the valuation P 
— Or to strike ont the valuation. 

0114. (dhairman.) Bog hiud wivs not subject to be 
valued and asaesHC'l, williiti seven years, 1 think, of its 
begiimiug to bo improved ? — 'J'lie rule witli regard to 
bog hind, laid down iu the scclion of the Act is tliat 
no turf or bog land used for cutting up turf shall be 
rateable, unless rent or other valuable coiimderation 
bIulU be piiynblo for the same. Tho seven years rule 
0 {>plicd to improvemente. 

6115. Then as to plnDtaliona, is there any rise as 
between England and Ireland ? — 'The rule In England 
was apparently that plantations as a rule were not 
rated ; but of recent years I understand that a change 
in that method has been adopted, and' that pUntations 
now ore rateable ; but 1 cannot say whether they ore 
rateable as agricultural land, that is, having rcgiu-d to 
the ({nality of the land under plantation, or having 
regard to the value of the timber, but certainly up to 
receut years, iu tbo great m^ority of cases plantations 
in England were not rated at all. 

6116. But you know the present law, do yon not ? 
— In Ireland, of course plantations have always been 
rated. 

6117. In Englfiiiil, do you know the present law and 
i-uclivo f — i aui not corliun on tlic subject ; but I 
now that, until recently, phiiiUv(.ious wore not rated. 

1 am given to uiulersLinul tlml. u cliimge was uuule 
recently. 

61IB. Uuing now li-um the geuural questions as to 
wliat wore rated aud valued, and how they were valued ; 



will yon paas to the .system of Tshmtion in England Mr. rKf. 
for local taxation, liave you auy point tu I'ospci t to 
it to mention whivli you think gii-cs Eiiglaud an ee Fob. isos, 
advtint.-igi* compared to liclnml? — In Englnnd the cumptuiton 
incihod of raluation, as 1 have nlrciuly said, is caixii-d wiUi 
ont. nndin- the Act of 1836 for the purposes of poor 
law iiamsssment, That of course Ims always been 
ciirrit'il out by the local authorities. In the Ar.-^t ]i!iice, 
the valuation list usually is prepared by ilie «m'rsoer.s 
of the parish. This is afterwards oonvctpil by tho 
a.«.scssincnt committee of the guartliaus of die union, 
and there was an appeal from Uiem to the jusiiem iu 
quarter scssious, and on to the superior courts, but 
those valuations which were ail made by the local 
authorities for a very long time were well kriown to 
have iMicn very unevcu and very uncertain, a very 
great deal of property not bciug valued ut all, 
or being undcn-aliicil, and those who Imvc ex- 
jMsrieuce of the English system of nssi'ssment aud 
valuation are aware that there is no question con- 
nected with local government in England that fans 
given rise to greater controveray ibau the question of 
local assoasiuent. Of course with reference to tltc 
iucoino tax, the iucome-tox valuation in England is 
carried out by diffen-nt persons. It ia cui-ried out by 
commissioners who were appointed by local justices 
of tbe peace. There were gi'iicnil commissioners 
appointed ami tire Treasury were entitled, under certain 
circumstances, to iippoiut special commissioneis to nid 
or help them, or to supci-sede them ; anil iu some cases, 
where the local authorities did uot make the proper 
appointment, at the proper time, die Inlaud Revenue 
surveyors were appointed to act \ but nil these persons 
in making their assessments for income tax were drst 
supplied with the valuation returns for poor-rate 
purposes, and, to a very large extent, it would seem 
that tliOMi returns formed the basis of tbe income-tax 
assessment 

61)9. Then your impression is that in consequence 
of this great difference of system between assessment 
in England and the assessment iu Ireland, the Irish 
occupier has been put to diBadvontage as compared 
■with tho Euglish occupier? — Yea; I thiuk, without 
saying whicll is the best system, the Irish system is 
undoubtedly the much more complete one, uud one 
that ii the less likely to allow any property to escape 
raluatiou. 

6120. Can you illustrate your argument from tbe 
aasessments of miinsiooB, or coUieriee, or nil-ways ?— 

Widi reference to those assessments in England 
it line vei-y frequently been alleged by jiereoua 
well ucipiainted with English valuation, that col- 
linries and mansion houses have been very largely 
undervalued in England, and if that 1 b bo as 
a very large part of the wealth of England is in 
jiroperty of that descripiion, which is undervalued, 
it puts the two countries on an uneven basis, as 
you allow a large shore of the pro]>erty of England 
to be undervalued, or not valued at all. Of coarse 
that is a dieadvan^e to the country which does uot 
possess a similar cla^ of property to a proportionate 
extent. 

6121. With respect to collieries the number in 
Ireland is small, and hardly gives a comparison with 
the enormous colliery property in England, I presume? 

— No, but die fact of the collieries in Ireland being 
small or practically non- existent, of course, would put 
Ireland under a disadvantage as compared with 
England, if English collieries are under-assessed. 

6122. But the comparison is uot so good »s it is 
widi respect to mansions or houses, is if? — We have 
hardly any material fur comparison as regards col- 
lieries, for we practically have none. 

6123. You doss together in your paper, quoting vuiuilwiat 
from Mr. Hedley, who is rather an old nnthovity, 

“ Railways, collieries, mausiou houses, and eo forth,” 
hut let us take iiiiuision licuses, ns to which there is 
uiuplu inulerial for comparison, jo you think mansion 
houses ai'u iissesscd and lated on a higher or lowcr 
riito in Ireland than in England ? — Mausion houses 
1 tliiuk are valued, as a rule, in Ireland with more 
Ii 2 
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Ur-n-.F. stringoney tlianiQ Engkud. The mansion houses both 
Sini'ey. in England and Ireland, I should say, are valued at a 
22 Fph. 6. very low rate, but I think that they are ralued at a lower 
Vaimition of England than they are in Ireland; that is, 

matrs'on luiviog regard of course to the different circumstances 
houses. jjf countries, and their nctoal values. 

6124. It is very difficult to compare one mansion 
house with another, is it not.^ — Yes. 

6125. But Mr. Barton has given us, iu his table 
No. VII. the principle of the valoatiou of mansion 
houses iu England and Ireland ; have you seen that ? 
— No, I have not. 

6126. Will you kindly look at it ? — Referring to 
this table, and taking Eaton Hall, Chatswo)-th House, 
or places of that description, we have nothing in 
Irsland at alt to compare with them, 

6127. You do not compare with the gi’eat ones, hut 
taking the well-known good mansion houses ii» 
Ireland, would you not say that the rate at which 
they are assessed is very low ? — As to the higher ones 
given in this scale, such as Downhill, in Londonderry, 
which is valued at 20W., and RossmorePavk in Mon- 
aghan, which I see is valued at 251/., the valuation 
of these, having regard to the amount of money that 
has been expended upon them is very low, undoubtedly, 
as compared to the valuation of other houses not 
to be classed as mansion liouses ; but I would say, 
on the spnr o£ the moment, that the valuation even of 
these places, is proportionately higher than the valua- 
tiou of auy of the places given in England. I would 
nardly like to express a positive opinion on tho.se sub- 
jects. I have not any personal knowledge of moat of 
thnpe houses in Ensriaj'd 

6126. {Lord Farrer.) You have no personal know- 
ledge of any of them?— No. But as to those Jvish 
plnras I have seen most of them. 

6129. {Mr. Sexton.) Some of them are ordinary 
dwelling houses, are they not ? — Yes. 

6130. And the English places are the gi'eut palaces 
of the country ? — Yes. 

6131. {Sir Dauid BarbouT.) Those given in that 
list are among the best in Ireland, are they not ? — 
I think it gives about two from each county. 

6132. {Sir. Sexton.) I know some of’ them, and 
they are ordinary dwelling-houses, are they not ? — 
Yes 5 some of them in England would never class as 
great mansion houses. 

6133. {Cluiirman.) Then, on the whole, do you 
think even as to mansion house.s, the valuation is 
certainly not too low in Ireland? — No; of course 
the question of valuation of mansion houses is rather 
a difficult one. You have to consider what circum- 
stances you have to take into account. You cannot 
take the cost of construction ; you can hardly take 
the letting value, for in a great number of cases they 
have no letting value which would enable you to 
make a valuation. 

6134. Practically, mansion bouses have no lettin" 
vdue have they ? — That is practically the case. 

6135. I mean a letting value from year to year, 
which is the test in the Act ? — Quite so. 

6136. And practically that test cannot be applied 
(o them, can it ? — 7’bat is so. 

6137. There is one more question arising on your 
paper. You say that the Irish Land Oommissioners 
have, of late years, omitted any reference to Griffith’s 
valuation? — Yes. 

JudiciBl 6138. What is the point of that remark ?— At first 
the Land Uommission required the tenants applying 
to_ the courts to have rents fixed, to state in their 
originating notices the Government valuation of their 
holdings. Tills was long regarded by many people, 
os part of the evidence in the case as to what the rent 
should be ; bnt as time went on it became more and 
more evident to the Laud Commission that the 
Government valuation was of very little use to them, 
and id many cases it was rather misleading, the only 
real ntility of it being to show the amount of taxation 
that was paid out of the holding by the tenant. So 
in their annual report fer the year ending 81st of 
March 1893, the Land Commission have got a para- 



graph in which tliey .say this : “ In the re])ort of the str. xr.j, 
“ Land Commission in relation to proceedings under ' 

“ the Act of 1891, for the year ending 22nd of 22PBb.i5B. 
“August 1889, the following passages occur: 

“ ‘ Griffith’s valuation, intended for purely fiscal 'vnts. 

“ ‘ purposes, was carried on in the years ranging from 
“ ‘ 1863 to 1866, and the original variances which it 
“ ‘ discloses arising from the different periods at which 
“ * it was m.ide in the respective districts, ns well os 
“ ‘ the great changes which have occurred in the 

‘ circumstances of Ireland since its promulgation, 

“ ‘ load ns to regard it at the present flay as an 
“ ‘ altogether nntniatworthy basis to proceed upon in 
« ‘ estimating a fair rent in individual cases.’ For 
“ ‘ these reasons it is quite possible that in future wo 
“ ‘ nsaj- find it advisable to omit any reference to the 
“ ‘ valuation in the tables annexeil to our annual 
“ ‘ report.” And then, in the report for the )-ear 
1893, they say: “ConcniTing in the views thus 
« stated, and as it has been found that iu purchase 
“ transactions, as well aa in pvocewlings to fix judicial 
“ rents, that a tenement vahiation cannot, for vari- 
“ ous reasons, be always fmcertaiued or stated witii 
“ accuracy in the form used in such cases, and in 
“ order that misleading compai-isons and misconcep- 
“ tiona may be avoided, we have arriTCd at the con- 
“ elusion on this occasion, and in future, to omit the 
“ tables purporting to give the total valuation of such 
“ county from the appendices to our annual report.” 

6139. {Lord Welby.) You say on page 1 of your Comiariwa 
memorandum, that the valuation of Ireland i.a, natiir- 

ally, more strictly assessed than that of England, ns it sj-stem. 
is carried out by a Government Department under the 
Treasury. Does not that statement require some 
qualiScation, when you take into consideration the 
fact that all English assessments are periodically 
revised, wbereJts the bulk of Irish assessments have 
remained unchanged. Tlioy are not in pari materia 
are they ? — To a certain extent that is so ; you change 
the English valuation every three years, or more fre- 
quently, and each change, I take it, makes it more 
stringent titan the previous one ; but I had reference;, 
of course, to the fact that in Ireland yon liave tho 
entire country valued under one system. 

6140. Quite so ; but I want to call yonr attention 
to the fact that the Irish valuation remains uhultcred? 

— Quite so. 

6141. And the English valuation, ns you say, is 
revised periodically, and, ns you suiil just now, pro- 
bably with greater stringency, which tells. I want to 
point out 1o you against your statement that the 
valuation is more strictly mode iu Ireland than iu 
England ? — ^But of course tliat assumes that the 
valuation in England, althougli it is more sti'ingentiy 
assessed each time, s^l is .assessed up to the strin- 
gency of the Irish system, which I do not think. 

6142. But inasmuch os one assessment is never 
revised, and the other is, they ai'e hordly comparable 
are they ? — That may he so. 

6143. You point out that the assessment of agideul- ^cticuIUibI 
tural land in Ireland is nearly one-fonrtli of that of 
England. May I ask, do you use this as an argument 

that the valuation, as a test of the income or yield of 
agrlcnltund laud, is nnfoic to Ireland as compared to 
England ; that is to say, that 10,000,0001. in its pro- 
portion to 40,000,000 18 an unfdr one ? — No ; when 
I stated that, I was uot thinking of the actual 
Bcreable amount of agricultural -laud in tho two 
countries. To compare them in tho way you now 
suggest, you would have to go into a careful inquiry 
as to the greater value of agricultural lands iu the 
different districts of England as compared witli the 
value of agricultural lands in different districts of 
Ireland. I merely state that as a general comparison. 

6144. It looks, in the way it is put, aa if you were 
putting it forward as rather a thing which would 
naturally strike one, that 10,000,000/., the assessment 
of Irish land, is high oa compm'ed with England. If 
that is not the gist of the argument I do not see why 
it is there ? — I put it there for the purpose of showing 
the proportion of the gross valuation of Ireland as 
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Vr IT F. compared witli the fjross valuation of England. 

' Saiiev- ' Whether it is too high or too low, of course, would 
apXi 89 s. depend on further inquiry. 

w^urai ^ trying to get at what youv object 

is in putting that down. You aro merely stating a 
compwed. „,.e yon ? — I am merely stating a fjict. 

61^6. Therefore, I take it, yon do not put it forward 
as an argument that the value of agricultural land in 
Ireland is less than a fourth of the same value in 
England ? — No, I would not like to put that forward 
as an argument unless I gave some grounds by goin» 
into the circumstances of the two countries. 

6147. And you liave not gone into tUose circum- 
stoncc.s, have you? — Not sufficiently to enable me 
definitely to stale that that proportion is, or is not, 
fair. 

6148- May I call attention to one or two points 
bearing upon that, because it i.s rather interesting ; do 
you know' that, according to the last agricultural 
statistics, there are 1.5,000,000 acres of cultivated land 
in Ireland, as against 27,000,000 acres in England ? — 
Yes, I am aware of that. 

6149. You see it is more than a half? — Yes. 

6150. And yet the assessment for income tax is as 
10 to 40; that is not very high, is it? — No, but it 
would not be. well to draw too strong a conclusion from 
that, because of course the same acre of land in 
England may have a different value to the same acre 
of land in Ireland and 27,000,000 acres of arable laud 
in England may have a different value from 15,000,000 
acres of arable land in Ireland. 

6151. But_^m'wxJ facie here you have the fact that 
the cultivated land in Ireland is half tliat of England, 
yet the assessment is only as 10 to 40 ? — Yes. 

6152. And I think you would admit, would you 
not, that it is necessary to bring some proof that those 
15,000,000 acres in Ireland produce so much leas than 
the corresponding acres in England as to make the 
value of the land very much loss ? — That is perhaps 
one reason why 1 said I did not put that forward as 
an argument but merely os a statement of fact. 

61.53. I quite understand, but I am only bringing 
to your notice one or two drcumstances which tend to 
show that lC,(M)0,OOOf. is not at all a high valuation ; 
and I begin by pointing out the fact that the quantity 
of agricultural land in Ireland is half that of England. 
But going a little bit further, do you know that the 
land under corn crojw in Ireland is only one-fourth of 
that in England, and that land under green crops 
is not much less than a half? — Yes. 

6154. The corn crops are the crops that are now 
less valuable, are they not ? — Quite so. 

6155. Therefore, pursuing my argument, first of all 
we have half as much land in Ii'cland as there is in 
England, and of that land in Ireland very much less 
is under non-paying crops than in England. That 
will shalcc the argument, will it not, that land in 
Ireland is worth less than in England ? — I bad some- 
what present to my mind that in England a great deal 
of the land that is valued ns agricultund land is land 
which lies more or less in proximity to some of those 
great manufacturing and other centres, whei’e the 
value of the land would be very much greater, even 
agriculturally, than would be represented by the mere 
amount of produce that would come from it ; and I 
would hardly like to nnike a statement that would 
bind me to any opinion on the mere fiust that a certtan 
number of acres in one country produce a certain 
crop as compared with a certain number of axjres in 
the other country producing the same crop. I think 
it is too intricate asubjeet to make a genei-al statement 
upon. 

6156. Quite so, and after what you have told us, 
namely, that you did not bring this statement forward 
as a proof or an argument that the valuation of 
Ireland is too high, and I have brought forward an 
argument from my side in support of the view that 
the valuation is not too high, and in proof of that I 
have pointed to the amount of cultivated land, the 
nature of the cultivation on the land, it will be a point 
for the Commission to bear in mind, will it not, that 



the crops in Ireland are to a far greater extent Xr. w. f. 
than in England paying crops, namely, greeu crops ? 

— Quite 80. 82 Pah. 189B, 

6157. As another proof of the producing power of Ap'icuUorui 
Ireland, and what is raised upon the land, I would 

call your attention to the fact of the proportion of the 
stock that i.s raised in Ireland to England. Lot mo 
take, in 1893, the cattle. England raises or keeps 
4,750,000, Ireland keeps 4,500,000 ; those figures are 
very close to each other, are they not ? — Y es. 

6158. The total amount of stock England keeps 
is between 24,000,000 and 25,000,000, and tho total 
amount of stock Ireland keeps is 10,500,000, which 
shows that the Irish land nt all events, keeps a much 
lax-ger paying stock upon it comparatively than tho 
English land, does it not ? — ^Yes. 

6159. That is all in proof, is it not, of what I .am 
bringing before you, namely, not only is the. pro- 
portion of Irish cultivated laud to English cultivated 
land very much higher than the proportion shown in 
the income-tax assessment, but also that tbei’e is 
every proof, and fair proof, tliat those 15,000,000 
acres in Ireland produce better paying crops, and 
sustain a larger comparative amount of stock than 
the English acreage ? — Yes. I would not like to be 
taken as accepting your deductions unless I was able 
to consider them with some cave. 

6160. My figures are taken from the Agricultural 
Returns? — I accept the figures. 

6161. (Mr. Sexton.) But not the inferences: — I 
shonld like to think it out, of course. 

6162. {Lord Welby.) Are yon aware that the fall 
in value of land is greater in corn-growing districts, 
as compared with pastoral districts ? — Yes. 

6163. The argument on page 2 of your paper, that PeTcentuges 
in England the pei'-centage of increase in Irish TOiaSio^ 
valuation has been in the same ratio as England, now compared, 
fails. You admit that 12 per cent, does not apply to 
Ireland, do you not ? — Yes, as I stated earlier' in day, 

no change has taken place apparently in the value of 
agricultural land in Ireland since 1865. I was misled 
upon these figures by the tables given. 

6164. Quite so, and, therefore, that table has so far 
to be altered ? — Yes. 

6165. We must, therefore, come to the conclusion, 
must we not, that if the valuation of Irish land biis 
not fallen like that of English and Scotch land of 
recent year's, neither has it risen as the English and 
Scotch land r-ose in the preceding period of prosperity. 

That is shown by this table you know ? — ^Tho only 
observation I would make with regard to that is, 
tliat the fall in the valuation of English and Scotch 
larrd since 1880 is much greater than the increase in 
its value was from 1865 to 1880. That is, that a 
greater fall has taken place in England and Scotland 
than tho previous rise, while in Ireland no changes at 
all have taken place. 

6166. {T/ie O'Conor Lon.) Taking tire date of 
1865 as the starting point ? — Quite so. 

6167. (Lord Welby.) Except that at the same time 

is it not the case that even the fixing of tire judicial Ij^uatioti. 
rents has not brought the rents down, as a rule, to 
the level of the valuation ? — That is ratirer a difficult 
question ; if you take the judicial r-ents as a whole, 
that is so. 

6168. But remember, all your figures deal with 
IrelMid as a whole ? — Quite so. Yon are taking tho 
judicial rents from 1881 to the present time. 

6169. Therefore, inasmuch os you have, what you 
have not anywhere else, a most close examination of 
the value of land, and inasmuch as this close exami- 
nation, so far as judicial rents are concerned, has not 
brought the rents down to to the valuation, it can 
hardly be said, can it, that tho valuation is excessive ? 

— Except to this extent, that rent and valuation axo 
not in any way really to he regarded as synonymous. 

You could hardly say tliat the rent and the valuation 
•of the same land should be the same. 

6170. It is a very fair test of valuation, is it net, 
to take' the rent that an independent authority put:, 
upon it os representing its value ? — ^Yes, but of coursu 
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ifr. W.F. there are various coiisiiko'atimis that may affect a 
reut tliat would not affect the valnatioii: and there 
24 Peti.18 86. ig tiug tp ijp s;ii({ also with refeiviiuG tu that talile of 
JudlcW com|jaris«iis of ront mid valuation, that rt-ally it ij* 
wj^tioo. '^*‘7 ilitliuiilt-, if not im[iosdble, to umk.> any fair 
com)uir!soii lietwven the jmlicial n-ut« anil valnatioiis 
ill Irtlaiul, owiiip: to the fm-t tlinl the valuations given 
in the Liiml Comin'issioii returns ii:v so very in- 
accurate in II grout niiiiiher of ruses. In my own 
ea:i>erii3nce, in fixing ren(s io Indaml. in a very large 
proportion of the rases wo find that the viUualion of 
tiie'holdinga given is ijuite iiiiicciirate, from various 
ciicumst.iuces. Owing to tlm fact that many of the 
Taluntioiis ivwe uiaJc on the tlilferent }iorUons of a 
tenflincut that rxistwl in different towulnnds, yon will 
find tlmf. it is iiojiossible to get at the I'ea] valuation 
of the jjai'licular liohliDg that comas helore the court j 
and the resnlt is, If you take those colmmis of 
valuation given in the Laud Commission Uetiirus 
they are full of p.itovs j and I would not at all care to 
baae any eorapariatiu oii iheui. 

6171. But still, ill your paper yon have brought 
fomard as an argument the valuation as the ground 
apon which you huse your opinion, ami, therefore, 
you and I are only taking the same basis for con- 
aldcmtion, namely, the \-nhmtion. aud I point out 
that, with a careful survey by experts of wlnit the 
value of the land should !>e, yet the reut ns fixed 
upon the G^rifiith’s valuation l^s not come down to 
the valuation ? — Yes, if you take the entire period. 

6172. (fi/r. Sf.rfM.) You never said that j in fact, 
yon were proceeding to explain, I think, were yon not, 
tliat in recent years the vent lia-s been brought below 
the valuation ? — What I waaproceediugto say waslbia 
that more than Imlf of the juaicinl renta iliat liave 
been already fixed iii Ireland wore fixed prior te I'tio 
2lst August 1885. If j’Ou take those easos they were, 
on the whole, fixed ngreat dciJ above the valuation in 
Ireland, in f.ict, in .all the provinces except the 
province of Ulster, they were fixed very coasiderably 
above the Woverumeut valuotion ; but the rents fixed 
since 1885 would, I think, show a veiy different result. 
Por example, if you take tbo cases fixed in the fir.st 
four yeai-s of the Laud Commission from the passing 
of the Land Act of 18H1 do\vn to the 21s6 Augu.«t 
1885, you will find that the judicial rents in the 
province of Ulster were C per ceut. under the ttoveni* 
ment valnacion of tlie same holdings, while, if you take 
tbe table Mr. Barton put in, of <dl the jndicia! reut 
fixed from the passing of the Act of 1881 down to 
March 1893, you will find that the rent of Ulster was 
nearly 9 per cent. 1>clow the Government valnatioo. 
If you take the province of Munster for the first fonr 
years, tlio judicial rents were fixed at 24 pei' cent, above 
the Oovomment volnaiion ; while, if you take the 
cadre period they were only fixeil at 13 percent, above 
the same. If you take the province of Connanght for the 
first four years the judicial rents were fixed at 12 per 
cent, above the Government valuation ; while, if you 
take the entire periods they were fixed at only a little 
over 2 per cent, above. In the province of Leiuster for 
the first four years the rents were fixed 13 per cent, 
over the valuation, while faking the entire period from 
18HI to 1893 they were fixed only 4 per cent, over 
Griffith’s valuation. From that you will see that you 
have to divide the judicial rents of Ireland into two 
periods, nainely, the period down to tlie 21st August 
1885. and the period Irom then to the present time, 
and very different renutls will ho seen. 

6173. (C/iairman.) May I ask you, parenthetically, 
a question, i'ou and Mr. Barton, I think, both 
experiuuced some difficulty in comparing the valuation 
renta with the aiihsequent judiciid rents. In fixing 
nod notifying in the docuuieut which notified the 
j ndiciol rout, was not the vulnatiou always stated ?— 
Yos, it is one of the circumstances reqiurcd to be 
stat'd. 

6174. And U ulivay.i was stated was it? — In a 
gi'eiii number ufcaies it is put in as “ valuation nn- 
asoertaiued.” lu a large number of cases yon will find 
that. 



6175. Aud that tnaoertiiin extent prejudices avery 

accurate and 1 ‘ysteiiiiilio comimrison, does it not? — It — ’ 

does. 

6176. (Mr- Sr.rh>ii.) If tliosc Ijlaiiks worn filled up JimHcW 
the valuation would lx: s*vn to be still moru difb rcnt wo'ultion 
fliaii apppar.i, would it not? — Yes. 

6177. iLoril TJ'cll/i/.) Ttu-ii the ro.',ult would be this 
tb. 1 t tliongh the avurugcdcdiictioiis of n:ut leaves them 
still almvc tliu viduution yet llio earlier reductions 
were not sufiieiuut ns cuiiiparud witii the hitcr ones, 
and iherefuro supposing th<-y li.id all been mailo at 
tho same fimo ibe judicial rents wonid be very much 
lower on tlie average, which would ]irobahly take tJieiu 
uowH oeiow the vaUiatioii; do I underslaud you to 
uieuii tliat ? — Timt would follow from those ligiiroa. 

6178. Do yon put that a.« mi answer to what I 
puiiit out, flint oil the average the judicial rents as 
fixed arc still abovu tho valuation upon which I b.i.sc 
the ai-giimenttlial tlie vuluatioii coub! not be very much 
too high ? — Tes. 

617!). Aud you quulHy niy argument in that respect 
by saying that the judioinl rents are too high? — Merely 
on the figures i have given you. Of course thi.s must 
he reuiemberetl that iu the same period in Euglnnd the 
vahmlioii has fallen 15 per cent. 

6160. You say tliat, though a landlord is nol only 
paying to the extent of his rent, when the rent is kw 
than the valuatioii, the tenant is held to be the owner 
to the extent of the dilferemie. T think it him been 
agreed between iho Commission and yourself that 
that i« not a vorj- iiiqiortnnt ^loint, Ix-causc the larger 
part of the tennote. anyhow, will escape, owing to being 
under tho amount of rent, and therefore exempt 
altogether, will tliey not ? — (juito so. 

6181 . Arc ) ou aware that jirnctically no ciuirgo of 
that kind has ever been in.ide by the Inland lloveuuo ? 

— Is’o I could not wiy. 

6182. I believe that is so, is it uot ?— I meixily statctl 
what the secliun of the Act says. 

6183. What leads y<ni to say that, in TOiiglimd tho Assessment 
landlord is not usually ttssc.ssed on llierull rental? — iuBiigbiut 
In England there are doduclioiis from I he full rental in 

the majority of cases. 

6184. {Lord fnrrrr.) Arc you spi'aking of the gross 
vnJufi or the net value ? — The gross. You have to 
deduct for rates and faxes, and repairs, and a variety 
of things which nro spooified. 

6185. (iorti! Jl'i lby.) There is a cliango, as you are 
awiire,inthe Actof 1894. Are you referring to a periwl 
before that. Do you mean that the hmtlhu-d was 
a.saes.scd to incuiuo tax on a lower sum than the 
gross rental ? — Oh no j what 1 said was or what I 
intended to say, was, that the a8se.s.sm(‘iit iu England 
was intended on the landlord. 

6186. It is not tho ca.«c, from what I can learn, 
that there were, lieforc the Act of 18IW, derhictiona 
from the full rent in the majurity of eases in England. 

Lot me give you these figures ?— Will you refer me to 
the page ? 

6187. (Mr. jS'«c/ob.) Yon cite two authorities on 
page 6, for your statement; you do not rest it on 
your own testimony, merely ? — I quote Messrs. Boyle 
and Davias in their hook on “ The Principles of 
Rating,” showing that the rent paid is uot a fair test 
of valuation. 

6188. (Lord TVelby.) That is tbe test of valuation, 
but just look at the facts. The gross estimated 
rental of property in Englond In 1892-3, was 
162,000,000/. ; the rateable value, which ia that upon 
which local taxation is paid, with a sixth taken off 
for repnii-a and various things of that kind, is 
185,0OU,(K)0/. Tlie actual sum on which the landlort 
was nssesHed, waa 161J, 000,000/., so that, not only were 
there no deductions mode from the gross catimutud 
rental, but actually the Inland Revenue put the very 
.huge uiiiouut of 6,000,000/. ou tho gross esdinated 
rental ? — If tlioso liguroa, widcli i Lake from vou juo 
right, Uuit Lh so. 

6189. Thoso figui'cu iu the report, do they 

not Quite so. 
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\'Jtmtion of 
Ijuiiillmts, 



BjnO. Ton spOiik of oxcossivo ViJiifttinii of Li-eliiml 
under Wclu'diiJij B. Mny i jiintil. out to you time lust 
yiMi- tlio unioiinf. Hiiii'oi'ii in Mnolund iimJi'r Sclieiliilis 
j*,„ wns Hiiil wu'i only :^(>.0C'0/. in Ircluml ? 

_'4nileso. 

Ol'dl. Would yon eoiitoud tiiiit t’annini' profits in 
Ircliiml uru ten l.imes less liimi tlioso in Kii-flaud after 
wlnii you liuvi'. heard as l:o l.hn iieroiif'e and the crops 
whieli are raised there. The lioure of 1*42,000/. is 
tlio .amount, ol' iissessiueiit under Schetlule Jh on I'arm- 
iug in I'higlaiid, and 2(i,000/. iu Irefiuid ? — Of course 
tliat would also sliow that I'iirminp; in Englatid and 
Ireland are on sucli entirely dilfeiviit |iriuciplcs that 
it is itnpossihle for me to coiiipure them. 

61f)2. 'I’luit is not ([iiitc an answer to the (picsthm 'i 
—1 can hardly ajiswor it; ollicrwisc. 

0103. Ton say llial. the Irish assessment under 
Schedule Ih, is excessive., do you ? — Tes. 

(5104. Kow ean i( ha excessive, if it is only 2(5, (KK)/. 
ill Irelaiul, as compared to 242,(KHW. in iingland 1* — 
Tliat would lie assiimiiig that the two tignres are 
nbsolul.iily coniparahle. 

(UD5. Of course tlic ohvimis reason for it is, is it 
not, that in Ireland (here being so many small hold- 
ings the Irish farmer iloe.s not pay income tax, in 
whieli caso ho is not too htglily us.sessedi' — J only 
intended to refer to the ciises ni' wlioi-c l.ho Irish 
occupier was assesswl ; but if yon Take the entire 
country, your stutonient wouUl tniMlil'y it, I was only 
taking the eases ivhori' the assessment did opt-rafe. 

Gl%. {Mr. Sc.rtoii.) England is a country of large 
farms wliicU pay, ami Ireland is not; that is the 
ex])lauation, is it not? — (^nite so. 

0197. I/'e//i>?/.) But, so far as you would 

apply tlie wliole argument, it has only a limited appli- 
cation, inasmuch as very few farmers come under it ? 
— ^Yes, that is with reiiironco to Schedule B., which 
ia only a Kinall maltor. 

619s. You say, in sevi^ml particubirs, the ineihod 
of valuation in Irehuid presses mure hardly on the 
taxiKiyer tlian tlie method adopixid in England ; suul 
you give as a.n instniice, tlial. in estimating the value 
of an agi'ienltural hohling iu Euglaud, it would appear, 
it is not the jinu'.tiee to plnce u separate valuation on 
the buildings? — Yes. 

6199. lint in England it is as-sessed on the rack 
I'OUtid of tin; wliole holding, ami that, of course, in- 
cindes a valuation of the IniildingH ; is not tlutl ,sti? — 
Of conr.se the <]U(wtion arisea iu Ireland tliat if a 
landlord is paying a rent on n hohling, hi-s rental 
covers the Iniihliugs; but, llien, wlicn (.he valnaiion 
authoril.ie.s <;omc iu they jiut a (»epiU'ato valuation on 
the lionso wliicli tliu landlord never asked any 
partienlar runt for. 

6200. But you do not mean to say that the house 
in h-elnnd is coimted twice over, do you ? — It is 
douhifni wliethor it is not, bcenuse you llrst value the 
laud as an (spiippcil holding, and then yon put a 
separate valuation on the house. 

0201. But tho lioiiso in Jreiaud is put apart from 
the land, otlmrwiso the house would be counted 
twice ? — Of course it is doubtful whetber the valuation 
which is i)ut upon the land, acre per aero, is not a 
valuation which is flxed at that acreJible amount on 
the consideration that the holding, of winch it is a 
part, is equipped with the proper bnildinga. 

{Lord Wclby.) Mr. Barton, you have heard Mr. 
Bailey say, as I understand him, that it is a question 
whether the as.sRssment of tlie land in Ireland itself 
does not include a valuation of the farm buildings 
upon it in addition to which a separate valuation is put 
on tho farm building itself ; in that case, as I under- 
stand him, there might be a double valuation of the 
buildings — is that tho case ? 

{Mr. Burton.) No, there is not a double valnation 
of the buildings. Tho valuation of the farm includes 
the buildings, though the buildings lue set out in a 
separate column in Sir B.icliard Griffith’s instructions 
to -TOlucrK, he .specially states that the valuation of the 
, farm, includhig the buildings, is to bo the value that 
would be considered a fciir rent to let to a solvent 



tenant .at. T tbliik fha( iastvnctioii has been rend nv Mr.TFrF. 
the Wifiioss to-duy. JJaUes. 

6202. {Sir Jhir.iil J}<irhiiii.r to ijir TVitutsx.) I saPeb.igss. 
m)dci>ttinil (hut (ho l:md wus valued wjih roferetHo to .sciia^ 
the jireihiee on a certain scale of prices? — (iuite .so. viduntionot 

C20.'5. But that could not itioliide the lioiises, could 
it?' — In valuing it iu rcfei’cucc to the scale of prices 
you value the laud, having regard to its productive 
capacity, and the jwoductive capacity would include 
the hullsi;.'}. 

620-1. Ko; it, is so much produce vuluoil nt so much, 
i.s it. not? — ifv impression all along was diat the 
valiiiitioii never was curried out on tluit basis. 

(5205. iiutis not tiierc the further condition Laid 
down by .yir Ridiuvd Griflitli that tho total valuation 
of laud mid buildings should not exci«d tho fair lotting 
value to a sidveut tenant ? — Of course that raises the 
further eonsMeraiiou lus lo what fair letting vnlnc 
mejint, wlien Sir llichard Griffith wroti- it. 

{Mr. Svxtau.) I wuul to ask yon, Mr. Barton, if 
you can give any kind of reason ivhy valuation in 
England ostiiaates the value of laud and buildings in 
one sum, and sepiirates the value of the land from tho 
value of the buildings iu Iixilaud. 

{Mr. Ihirloii.) Do you menu at a prenous date ? 

Sc,vtoti.) 1 meau Jiow the system iucludc.s 
land and Imildings together in England, and in Ireland 
you take the lainl aj;art from the buildings, aud then 
tlie huilding8iv[iart from tin* land — why do you do that? 

(j\[r. Barton.) We divide the land from tlie buildings 
in Irclnml because we wish to have a separate rating for 
the Imildings as distinguished from Loinscs in Ireland ; 
that is for the local rating. The object of the income- 
tax authorities, I understand, in bz'inging the buildings 
into the same column ns the land was tu assimilate 
the two aasossments in Ireland and England. That 
was a matter. I think, done by them in 1869. 

{Mr. Siixtmi.) Having heard Mr. Bailey’s siiggas- 
tiou that the ucreabic value put upon a farm lu vidiitng 
it assumes that the farm is oquipjied, can you say 
that in valuing land in Ireland, in the fii-st instance, 
separate from the houses, you value the land as if the 
houses wcM'e not there j or do you value it assuming 
that they arc there. 

{Mr.' Barton) I thiuk iu every case the laud is 
valued according to what it wouhl produce. 

{Mr. Sexton) As if there were no honses ? 

{Mr. Bar/on.) As if there were no housits. Then 
the value of tho houses is taken and the whole added 
together forms what, is supposed to ho the letting 
value of the farm ; then the houses would be deilucted 
.and a .sqianito valuation put upon (hem. 

{Mr. Sexton.) Du you think there is no danger 
when valuers accustomed to value (^-ienltural land as 
e<[uippcd, proceed to value land first and houFe.s 
afterwards, that tln-y will in estimating the value of 
the land take in practically or substantially, if not the 
whole, a part of tlie value of the buildings into the 
viiliu- of the land. 

{3Ir. Barton.) The system as laid down by Sir 
Richard Griffith was carried out (aud I li.avo no 
reason to think it was not), and they certainly would 
not. 

{Chainttan.) Practically the equipmentis not valued 
twice over, ia it ? 

{Mr. Barton) I think not — ^in fact, I am sure it is 
not. 

(iSiYr David Barbour) Is the valuation of houses 
separately from the land duo to the fact that that 
valuation of Sir Richard Griffith was a valuation 
according to a scale of prices ; could you value the 
two together if you value on .a scale of prices ? 

{Mr. Barton.) I think there would be a diSerent 
system. 

{Mr. Sexton.) Is there any sufficient rc^n why 
the land and the buildings in the case of an Irish 
hohling should not be valued a,t once as one operation 
as a going coucern ? 

(Mr. Burton.) There were reasons ; in fai'iiis there 
wei’e several hoirses, and it was necessary for registra- 
tion purposes that houses should be subdivided. 
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jfr. w. F. (Mr. Se.rton.) But take the ordinary case. 

OVr. Barton.) That was carrii'd out everywhere, 
at Peb. 18 0 B. iiiere was a separate valuation put on the buildings. 
s.i»rst« (Mr. Sp.rlon.) But is there any reason why the 
land and hnildiogs, inasmuch a? equipment is easen- 
biblding*. tlnlly all element in tho value o£ limd in the Irish 
fiirro. should not bo valued together in one operation 
as n going concern as in England. 

(Mr. Barton.) I think thore is a reason with regard 
to local rating ; there is no imson for Imperial rating 
sc far as I can .see. 

(jlfr. Se.vton.) You might aubebnde tho figure 
aiUrwsrds, but i.s there any rea-sou why you should 
not begin by estimating tlie value of the land and 
buildings together ns a going concern, making what 
subtlivision you please afterwards. 

(Mr. Barton.) I do not soe any reason why you 
sliould not. 

(^iV David Barbour.) Except that the Act 
prescribes it. 

(;Ur. Barton.) Quite so. 

(The O' Conor Don.) But is there not a reason, that 
the rating of the building* wra liable to be revised 
every year and that of the land was not ? 

(Mr. Barton^ Of course. 

(The & Conor Don.) And it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have a seporate valuation of each, was it not ? 

(Mr. Barton) Yes, for our local rating purposes it 
was absolutely necessary. 

(The O' Conor Don.) And for Imperial rating too, 
becauses the houses are liable to change every year, 
are they not ? 

(Mr. Barton.) They are. 

(The O'Conor Don.) They may be either improved, 
destroyed, or renewed and a new valuation would he 
necessary according to the change which took place, 
which voloation would alTect Imperial as well ns local 
rating, wonld it not? 

(Mr. Barton.) Yes. 

(jlfr. Sexton.) That would not prevent the repeti- 
tion of the original process whenever there was a 
change, wonld it? 

(Mr, Barton.) It would not prevent the separation 
cf the houses if you made tiie valuation together. 
Tluit would be another system of valuation. 

(Lord Welby.) Do you alter the valuation of farm 
bnildings ? 

(Mr. Barton) Tea. 

(Lord Welby) You can do that, can yon ? 

(J/r. Barton.) Yes, we can do so. 

Adjourned for a short time. 



62flf>. (Lord Welby to the Witness) From the con- 
versation which has taken place with you and Mr. 
Barton, I gather that in Ireland the valuation is on 
the land based upon ogricnltural value ? — Tea. 

6207. And bouses are valued separately, whereas 
in England the aseessmeut is baaed on the rock-rental 
which of course includes the value of the booses ? — 
Yes. 

6203. So far the house is not omitted in England ? 
— it is valued as an equipped holding. 

6209. You mentioned the fact that the houses are 
valued at their structural coat. Have you borne in 
mind the fact, as I think it is, that Sir Richard 
Griffith while he took tho structm^ cost os the basis 
of colcnlntiou put a very low rate of interest upon that 
structural cost ? — Yes, 1 have beard that slated, that 
hie scale given was a low scale. 

6210. I think as a general role it is 2 per cent., 
and in some cases ns little as 1 per cent, is it not ?— 
i could not say the amount, but it was low I believe. 

6211. That wonld have a considerable bearing is 
tho result, would it not, because supposing it was a 
.500/. house, if the rate was only 2 per cent, the 
annual value would only bo 10/. ? — Yes, of course I 
do not know myself what it works out at, but I accept 
youv ilgnros. 



6212. You call attention to the fact that pasturable Xr. ip. ? 
bog is often valued in Irolaml as pasture against the 

tenant aud as turbary for aalo against the landlord. * 2 T 6 h.u«. 
Do you remember that where the turf is cut away the v.wilL 
valuation is redneed ? — Yes. turi bod 

6213. Therefore, aa far us that goes, when the hog Xtuiuani. 
loses its value tho \-aIuatioii is reduced ? — Yes, so I 

have heard. Mi'. Barton stated that they Imve 
reduced in that case and I think it was the only 
he mentioned in which they did. 

6214. You mentioned fact of plantnuons in 
England not being rated, but yon havo rntlier modified 
your view, have yon not ? — I have been informed of 
late they arc. 

6216. Not qnito of late, it is since 1874? — Of 
course it was always a qnestlon in England aa to 
whether they were rateable or assessable. 

6216. The rating Act of 1874 makes the occupier 
of a plantation or wood rateable, does it not ? — Just 
80 . Some plantations wero rutod evon before that, 
but it was the exception. 

6217. Do I understand you from that to hold that 
they are uot assessed to income tax ? — I did not mean 
that; they ore assessed of conrso for income tax under 
the recent method. 

6218. Do you think the local committees which AUrwd 
value land in England for rating purposes have a 
tendency to undervalue inasmuch os they nro them- Eosiui- 
selves ratepayers; do you think they are likely to 

lean to an undervaluation of the property of their 
neighbours, which would result in throwing ii greater 
burden upon themselves? — 1 found my opinion largely 
on tho fact of hearing so many cases of land being 
under-rated in England where it is rated by the local 
committees. 

6219. You are aware, are you not, from the fii^uros 
I have mentioned that the Income Tax Commi^ioners 
if they think that the valuation taken by the local 
committees not sufficient, put an extra value upon 
them?— Yes, I am awnre they havs the power to 
do so. 

6220. Therefore inasmuch us llic income-tax 
authoriticfl arc kenn upon obtaining a full valuation 
for income-tax purposes, that result which you say is 
obtained in Ireland by the use of a Governmout 
department to insnre strict valuation, you really have 
in England, have you not ? — Yea, but I take it in 
Enghuxl they are more dependent on the returns 
made them by the owners. 

6221. But they go by actual rent receipts, do they 
not ? — Yes, bnt of course in many coses actual rental 
wonld not form a good basis. I mean in many cases 
the actual rent of a holding Is not at all equal to its 
value. Tlie actual annual value of a holding is not 
always the same as the rent. Tlicro may bo cases 
where the rent may be much less than the annual 
value, owing to a variety of circumstances, and you 
might have cases even where it might be the ravei'se. 

6222. But still you most take the rental as repre- 
senting the fair value of tha land, eepecially in 
England, where the landlord would no doubt get as 
nneb as he could /—Taking it os a whole, in England 
it would be very fair. 

6223. You have boside the local assessment com- 
mittee, ofilcei-s of the Inland Revenue, I should say, 
keen to mark any cases of undervaluation, with 

ower to assess, have yo:i not ? — Yes. In some f’aopg 

take it the income-tax authorities have, to a lam 
extent, taken over the valuation of the loral 
authorities. 

6224. I am not sure that yon are quite alive to the 
fact that it is only under the Act of 1694 that allow- 
ances for repairs are deducted from the gross income 
tax assessment, and the taxpayer charged upon the 
minor sum ?— ^Yes. 

6225. Up to that time, no allowance was mode, 
was there ? — Quite so. 

€226. You mentioned, I think, by wsw of illustra- 
tion that railways are under-assesBed. You know for ” ™ 
purposes of income tax railway companies are taxed 
upon their net receipts, do yon not ? — ^Yes. 
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jir.ir.F. 6227. Thorcforr, whatever they may pay to the 
rntiiij autboril.ii’S would not have any licnring upon 

tho rontrihution to Iiniiorinl taxation, would it? 

so i I am awm-c tliat railways Hrr assessed on 
itrailwiiji. a (lilForent systrin. 

stritmiof 622y. (il/r. .S'ar^m.) I understand that you consider 
when avniuntion inmlc by local i>crson5 becomes the 
ijiSuuut foundation of mi nssc3.smcnl for Imperial purposes, 
jjjg \Tiiujnion is likely (o be loivcr than wlicn it is 
made l)y Tinperinl offleers ?~Yes, tliat was my 
contention. 

6229. From the ouLsnt of the valuation of Sir 
Bichmil Grillith it was con<Iucted by a department 
dire(;tlv under tlio control of fb<' Treasun’, was it 
no; ?~Ye?. 

(i2;in. And aware that the anionnt of tlicir vnhta- 
lion, nlthoii"li |n-iinnrily intended for loc.al purposes 
wouirl mniusim- tlie. amount, of the yield of Tnluiid to 
tho ineoine lax ? — Yes, the valnation wn.* almost 
syuonymou.s with the introduction of income fax into 
rcland. 

6231. They were aw-arc from the fimt that they 
wen> in effect and in iir.actict! valuers for the Tre.isury 
in Ireland, for the purpose of determiuitig the yield 
of ineomo tax ? — (.inite so. 

62.12. (7vorrf lyc/fii/.) Bnt is it not the case that 
the p»x*sciit system ot' valuation begun in 1&17 ?— Six 
of tho counties commenced in 18^8. 

6?3.1. 1 menu the pre.sent law dated from lSt-7, did 
it not? — 18i">2 wn.s the date of ihc ■Vnhmiion Act.. 

G2.3-J. That was lieforo tin; levying of the income 
tax, was it not ?— -That v/a.s in 1853, but the vnluntion 
was not begun. 

G235. But tho law had passed before tho income 
tax wjis tlioiight of, hail it not ? — ^Tos. 

62;16. Therororc it was not puBSial with tJie view to 
the income tax ? — No. 

6237. (Mr. Snvfon.) Wliatcvcr thn view was the 
effect was chair. I am very giad Lord Wolby has 
intcr[iosi‘d. )>'ive or six cunntica were vidued niidcr 
tlio Act of 18 10, hilt it is not a fact that tho vahiution 
of those couiitirs, iilLliongh commcuecti in 1S18 was 
not cnmpleh'd till 185.’} ? — 'I'lint is so. 

6238. And wo have licnitl from Mr. Barton, and I 
believe you ngi-ee. tlmi tliu vahmtioii of these comities 
was brought into line by some procc-is with the 
vnlimtinn directly under tho Act of 1852 ? — Yes, tlioy 
were altered to suit tlie. new scale of prices. 

62.19. So tlmt the circnmstniico that tho valuation 
of these live coiintii'S wns initiated, though not com- 
pleted under tho Act of 1846 doe.H not establish any 
substantial ilitfenaico hetavecn them nod the other 
comities from oiir present iniint of view ? — That 
would appear to hu so. 

6240. 'I'he system iu England diffcir. from tlmt in 
Ireland, docs it not, in tliia respect: that in Ireland 
the value of each holding in the country is conducted 
by Imperial officcr.s, and by them only. The Imperial 
officer knows that Lis valuation governs the amount of 
income tax to be pniil by Ireland ? — Yes. 

6241. In England the system is not one of solo 
Imperial control, but merely of occasional intervention 
of the Imperial officer, is it not? — So I understand. 

6242. Lord Welby bus, I think, su^csted to you 
that if local persons decree an unduly low %’aluation 
they would in some way injure themselves to the 
benefit of their neigbours. Now, taking the local 
persons who fix the valuation of any rateable oi'ea in 
Ecglcnd — 1 do not care what it is — would it uot be 
the fact that these people would be well aware that if 
they made an equally low, or relatively low, valuation 
of all the lioltlinga in the area, that would not affect 
the burden of low taxes as between one person and 
another? — Yiis, that would appear to bo so. 

6243. Supposo you have to raise a rate of 100,0001. 

upon a rateable area of 100,0001., and supposing that 
the value of that rate was set down at 50,0001. only, 
would not the rote fall equally on everybody wliether 
the worth was 50,0001. or 100,0001., providing that 
the holdings boro u relative proportion to each other ? 
“•Quito so. .... 
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6244. And whilst the local ratoimyer was not 
affected Jooally, every local ratepayer would benefit iu 
regard to income tax, in so far as tlic relation to liis ~ t sos. 
holding was flic true value ? — Yes. Syjienwof 

62'15. Is there uot, therefore, a inn-petual induce- 
nient to local valuers to value all lioldiuga within tho ffei'i'i'l 
local area so low as that it would not affect the ' 

incidence of the local biirdcu, whilst it would relievo 
every lo«d Tiitepayer in rcgai-d to the loipcrial 
burden ? — Yes, that would appear to follow. 

6246. Does that continue to be your impression as 
to the relative effect with regard to jm assessment for 
Iinpcrinl purjroses, between liio working of the Irish 
department, which Is Imperial, and the working of i he 
English system wher® the English Commiisiouei’s only 
ocea-iionally intervene iu tlio working of Uie system ? 

— Yes. 

6247. (Laril TFclf/t/.) Mr. Se.xton speaks of ccca- 
.sioiiiil interference, i think I am right, am T not, in 
.•laying that the Inloud Revenue officers are proaeiit 
and Imvo knowledge of all that goes on, and of the 
results arrived at in every case, and tbci-efore it is not 
quite cwTCCt., is it, to put it as occasional interference, 
when they have the power of interference iu every ease 
and with every ohiect to interfere and correct the 
as.sessmont if there is a reason for it wherever they 
think ii is ton low ? — Of course that depends iqxm, in 
actual practice, how far they do interfere. 

0248. (Lord Farrer.) But yon ilu uot know how 
far they interfere ? — I do not know at all, I have no 
knowledge about it at all. except that I know this, 
that tlie total difference between the poor law valua- 
tion in England and tha income tax valuation is each 
year gettiag nearer an<l nearer, so that they are uot 
very far apart at present. 

6249. (Lord Wolhij?) What do yon mean by tlie 
poor-law valnation ? — The rateable value for poor-law 
pui'iioses. 

6230. Tho rateable value for poor-law purposes is 
30,060,000 below the income tax ? — But I mc.'ui that 
tltc difference between tlicni is getting less and less. 

6251. There will he a cerlaiu difference under this 
new Act in which nllowanco is made for repairs, and 
BO forth, bnt, npirt from that, I do not know tlmt we 
can say it is approximating, can wo? — ^Prom some 
figures given by Messrs. Wright and Hobhense, ic 
would appear to be so. 

6252. (Lord /'cfj'rer.) Is it not the fact that the 
gross value and tho rateable value are two totally 
different things, and tliat for all loc.al piirjioses you 
make a ccrbiin deduction from the gi'oss vnine in order 
to got at the roteablo value ? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

0253. And lliat deduction is still mode and con- 
tinues. I forget exactly what it is, bnt it is a deduc- 
tiou on the ground that from the gross value has to be 
deducted the repaint which tlie landlord has to make, 
anil certain other expenses ? — Quite .so. 

0254. And that remains, docs it not ? — Yes. 

6235. And the difference between the gross value 

and the rateable vslue does not dimiaish, th.at always 
coutinuea, does it not? — But the totals, I take it, 
show that the two valuations are not ho fur apart now 
as they were some years ago. 

6250. (Lord Wolbif) I think n sixth, roughly, is 
taken off the gross value, is it uot? — 1 liavc not tho 
figures before me. 

6267. I think that is tho result ; I have applied it 
to those figures, and it is a sixth ? — Just so. 

6258. (Mr. Sexton^ Of coui-so yoa cannot Im 
expected to have a close, still less an official know- 
ledge of the system in England, but I apprehend you 
know this much that in Ireland the initiative nud the 
sole action rest with the Imperial officers? — Yes. 

62.59. And in England the initiative is local, and 
tho Iin])erial officer intcivenes occasionally as n 
reviewing party only ? — Yes. 

6260. And do you adhere to your view that tlie 
former system is manifestly the one tbta will yield the 
largest results ? — Tliat certainly hns been my view 
always. Of course any statements I have made with 
reference to the English system natnrtdly aro made from 
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^ '■° looking ftt tbi^ (lifFci'ont 

— ^' works on the subject, as I have no [jersonal knowledge 
22 Peb. i8 a3, jif English system, while of course the Irish system 
Sj-stpms nf I do know something about. 

in*^^iind 6261. But it ise%'i(lent iiuJ Undeniable,! take it, that 
Bill ircliiod a local authority by decreeing a vahintion, however 
comimre . equally over tile area, can make the iuoidonco of 

local Laxfttiou low, and at the Kime time enable 
everybody, low'ly ta.veil, to escape a portion of the 
Imperial bunlen ? — Quite so, that seems to' me to be 

6262. Certain iigiires were put to you by Lord 
Welljy, who pointed out that, v/hereus the gross 
estimated rental of property under Schedule A. was 
1 62,000,000/., the gross annual value of the property 
rateable was five inillione more, hut your <;ontention, 
i iiuiicrstand, is that the poor-mte valuation in 
Ireland, which in the ordinary case, except when the 
rent is lower than the assessment, is a more stringent 
and searching teat of value than what is called the 
gross p.stimated rental in England ? — Yes. 

6266. The value of Lord Welby’s suggested argu- 
ment would depend, would it not, on the extent to 
which it was found that what is called the gi'oss 
e.stitnatod rental in England coiTcsponds with the 
estimaied value afforded by the poor-rate valuation in 
Ireland?— Yes. 

6204. And there should be an inquisition into 
that befoio any couclusiou could bo arrived at ? — 
Quite so. 

02C5. Lord Welby suggested that the English aud 
the Irish assessment are not in jmri inateH(f., because 
the English valuntious arc revisefl periodically, and 
the Irish valuation lias not been revised substantially 
since I860; but for how many years now has the 
course of agriciJtnral value been declining ? — 
Certainly since before IHtiO. 

6260. Tiiere was a slight imd partial recovery in 
one or two years, I think, and then there followed, 
since 18W5, a very heavy aud continuous decline till 
now ? — Yes. 

6267. Of course, if tliese are not hk pan materia:, 
which cannot he denied, the advantage is, is it not, on 
the side of England, because in the period of falling 
prices she has had a periodical revision, whilst iho 
valnatioa in Ireland has remained at the value at 
which it stood nt an earlier iwriod ? — Yes. 

Agrtaul- 6268. Loi-d Welby has .suggested — I am sure he 
fomiKmiSf* ^'d not intend it as any searching test, but as a 
general indication — a comparison by area between 
England and Ireland ? — Yes. 

6269. Of course a moment’s reflection will show, 
will it not, that no such comparison can be taken of 
any value simply as a question of area? — That is so. 
You might have tlie same acreable qimutity of lands 
of entirely diffei’cnt values. The fact of there being 
the same number of acres would bo in no way a test 
of their relative value. 

6270. Yon have first to loolc to relative utility, have 
you not ?— Yes. 

6271. Then you have to look to the proportion of 
the different cla.ss and values of soil, aud the total 
ncreage ? — Quite so. 

6272. And^ in the third place, you have to re- 
rnembei' that in Ireland only one-fifth of the population, 
is uiban, supplying a local market to the agricul- 
turalist, whilst in England, from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the population is urban, and a gi'eat home 
miu'ket is supplied ? — Quite so. 

62/3. And, of course, the fact that the greater part 
of the soil of England is tjovered with great urban 
eommuaitics requiring agricultural produce does give 
a market at the door of the agriculturalist, does 
it not ?—• Yes, I would say that the Ut,d in England 
round tliose great centres of population ought to have 
.a very great inci-eased valno, a factor whii* the Irish 
hctve not got. 

6274. And, of course, it developos market-garden- 
ing, and other branches of agricultural industry, which 
result in a great profit ?— Quite so. 



6275. And which would not only increase, but F' P- 
multiply the value of land ? — Yes. 

6276. The suggestion that, uuder Schedule B., the 
occujiiors in England pay 242,001)/., whilst in Ireland Assosjment 
they only ])ay 26,000^, shows nothing more, does it, 

than that England contains n number of farmers •who 
are such largo proprietors that tliC}' come under the 
income tax, while the Irisliiuan being so small a 
man, does not come under that tax ? — Tliat seems to 
me to be so. 

6277. Some effort has been umdu to suggwt that 

the judicial rent in Ireland continues to bo above the ""iKiind 
valuation. I think it important, as yon are a person 
entitled to speak ^vi[ll some authority, to ask if you 
can make it clear to us what is the present position 
with respect to valuation. In the first place, we have 
carefully to disfinguisli between the rents fixed be- 
tween 1881 uucl 1886, before the last great disastrous 
fall began, aiul tbe rents fixed since 18K(i, and during 
the progress of that fnll which is still contimting. 

You gave u.s .soiuo figures to-day, generally spookiug, 
showing that the I'eclucdons up to 1886 did leave the 
rent still higher thiiu the valuation ? — Yes. 

6278. Yon have shown us that though up to 1886, 
the larger number of cases were dealt with, and the 
larger amount of rental, yet that the reduction.? since 
1886 in the smaller number of eases upon the smaller 
rental were so heavy as largely to affect the average 
of the whole hulk ? — ^Yes, that is so. 

6279. Does your knowledge enable you to say 
whether the reductions since 1886 taken by themselves 
without reference to the reduction of curlier years 
would show that judicial rents in Ireland, as fixed upon 
current values, that is, values since 1886, are lower' tliau 
the valuation ? — Without liavingthe table made up by 
returns Civlculated the clear impressiou on niy mind is 
that that is .so — that tlie rents since 1886 arc below 
the valuations in the great majority of cases. 

6280. {Sir David Barbour.) la all the provinces? 

— The only province 03 to which that might not hold 
good, is, I thiuk, Munster, but even of lato in u great 
rnimber of couutres iu Munster where 1 liavo looked 
at the returns for a month or two months, I have 
frequently notice/1 taking a small number of cases, 
say 50 or 100, that the judicial rents are below the 
valuation. Of course, to auswer the question eon- 
clnsively, you would have to calculate ail the figures 
from 1886 down to tlie ])roseut time. 

6281. {Mr. Sexton^ You have been a Lund Com- 
missiouer, have you not, since 18K6 ? — Yes. 

6282. In various parts of the country ? — Yes. 

6283. Does your own administration leiwo ou your 
mind the impression that routs are now niuterially 
lower than the valuation through Irelmid ? — Yes, tliat 
is oifsirly my impression. 

62S4. Mr. Barton submitted an ingenious tubie, 

Table 9, in whicli first compai'ing the reduction since 
1881 with tlin valuation of the' holdings operated 
upon, he showed that taking tlie tota!.s, the valuation 
and the rent now approximates? — Yes. 

6285. And applying that to the whole rental of 
Ireland, upon the assumption that the rent of tie 
holding which is not dealt with, stood in tlie some 
relation to the valuation of those holdings as the rent 
and valuation of the holdings dealt with, he proceeded 
to a further inference, that the landlord in Ireland 
saves on the assessment, by being entitled to take the 
valuation instead of the rent, that is to say, that upon 
his assumption, the valuation of all Ireland, if re- 
duced on the basis of the reduction since 1881, would 
seem to be still lower than the rent. Now I ask you 
this: Suppose you applied to tbe wholo i-ental of 
L'elond the scale of reduction since 1886, do you 
believe that the vent would now be substantially 
lower than the valuation, or in other words, do you 
believe that the option of being assessed upon the 
valuation is any longer any advimtage whatever to 
the Irish landlord ? — No, I do not think it is much, 
if any advantage now, that is, under the.ciicumstances 
as you state them ; il* you were to apply the scale of 
reduction since 1886 to all the rents in Iceland, 
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ifr. IT. P. I iliiuK it woulil probnbly remove the valuaiiou 
I'niiti- flltogetliev. 

iiTcihisw- 6286. Yet hi ll.ving tlios .0 nmls you *lo still fix a 
ivnt upon II ]iiivt of llm improveuu*ut:i made Ijy iho 
renijsnd teiiiint ? — Tliat is iillegcd. 

Mipition. 62S7. Do you uhuiUIv give tlieui n. pi-vcciKiigu on 
{®S>*** -'‘"‘I give the nmiaiiidcr to the 

■u Linillonl ? — Yf-s. 

6268. Ye.s, iiltliongh tlie rent iiiclndo.s lliat, it lius 
become lowor tliim llu! viduatioii? — Ves, ijiitle. 

6269. Ml-, niirloii, in ids memormidnm, Kuid tlmt 
the vivlno of the ti'.iiuiiUriglit wm; induflcd in (tic 
vnlimtiun, but in liis onil evidum-o lui wilUdrew Trum 
lluit padtiuii, and a-tid il was not inr.ludcd in the 
TaliiuUou. I pill it to liiin wliutiier Uioro ^ 7 ns noy- 
thiiig more to whicli Tallin could lx- ntUiciicd tliiiii llio 
Leldiiig itself, im.l wlint.lier the valuer did not v.aluo 
llie lioldiug 2 u> it stooil. Do you iinngino lie could bavu 
dona anytliiiig elsvi ? — No, X do not. 

6290. Is niiy cvidi-nco taken oitlier from tiin tonniil 
or tlio Imullord as to tin; impriivemciit.s iinulc? — 
Certainly not, itierc ia no niacliiiiery given by which 
siiuli nvidcnco could be taken. 

6291. (T/i<! O'Coiwr J)oH.) Are you ijuitc sure, of 
tbat? — I am sure of it, except on appeals. Where 
tliere are appeals allowol li-om the iirinmry valuation, 
evidence uiidoubunlly could bo ghvii, but in the 
pnmiiry valuation, reading over ilio iiustniction framed 
by .Sir llichard Griiiitb, tlicvo is no machinery set 
forth by wliidt such matters could bo inquired into. 

6292. Was it iiut one of the provisions of dio 
Valuation Act that Improvements made in Ibc preceding 
seven years wore mil u> l>u taken into consideration ? 
— That is one of the provisions in the section, but! 
cim llnd no machinery given in llio instructions for 
the valuers to hold any inipiiry. Prolinbly if you 
found n certain piece of laud rcdaumsl from a river 
or the SCO, anil they siitisliuil tlicmsdvi.'s in any way 
that that Iiuid wn.'^ nadnimed within the seven years, 
I take it, under the .suctiun in tlio Act, tliu v.-dncrs 
could omit it from valuatinn, but I cun lind nothing 
in the iiistrnctioiis specifying liow, ami in what way, 
or by what iiiiidiiiiory they were tu make iinpiiries. 

6293. What iimdiiiiery would they rcijiu-c. Is it 
not dear it would be to tiio tenant's interest even as 
regards local rato.s, nut to liavc liis valiintiun luitied oo 
liis ioiprovemoiits ? — Yes. 

6294. And would not he, in consequonce, when the 
valuator came on liis land, naturally toll liim, *‘X have 
“ made these improvmnouts, mid you mn.st exclude 
“ them”? — If the valuer wius ready to accept tlie 
statement of ono side without any inquiry, of course 
then the thing could he dono, but avu hardly look 
upon that as a (eusildu or iKnsibln mutliud ; he could 
not merely take n statement or hearsay evidence os to 
when the impi-oveinont was, or was not done. 

6206. Arc you awuro that Mr. O'l-cene, beforo the 
before the Comiuittce in 1869 I think it was, dis- 
tinctly stated that tho occupancy-right or tenant-right 
was never titkeii into consideration? — Ye.s, ItbinkI 
remember that statement being made by him. 

6206. (3fr. Sexton.) In lixiug rents, you conduct 
a searching inquisition npon oath nsbchvccnthe land- 
lord and the tenant as to who mode tho improvements, 
do yon not ? — Yes. 

6207. And you find that, of course, necessary ? — 
Quito so, in fact in cases whore the holding is in- 
spected beforo the hearing under certain circumstanceB, 
statements are made to the Land Commissioners 
who go out on the land with regard to amounts 
alleged to he spent on improvements, and we find 
when we come into Ouurt that a scorching and dilficult 
inquiry rosult.s ns tu how far those statements are 
verifiable. 

6208. Sir Uichai-il GriIRth and his staff had no 
authority under tho law, had they, to conduct any 
judicial proccedingB ? — No, I can find none. 

6290. And of course those would have been neces- 
sary in order to find out the uwuei-ship of any im- 
provements? — Certainly, that is to do it in any way 
effectively. 



6300. Is tliero any trace anywhere of anything J/<-. tr. r. 
dono by Sir Eidinnl Griflith and liis staff, except the 
application of tho judgment of llu- valiievs to the 2 - Wr ihm. 
liolding as it stood including the improvements? — 

No, that is so. iiimliftii 

OoOl. {Sir David Barbour.) If .Sir llichard hiiiTilinr'' 
Griffitli’s valuators rejected a tenant's claim, had the “mnit. 
tenant any right of appeal aftcnvaitls, ? — Yes, I Inive 
stated that. On tho apiical there proluihly wouid 
Imvo bi’cii that power. I am not aware, Ihoiigh, to 
wii.af. (ixtent tlm right of appeal was availed of. 

6302. (.i/r. Sr.rtou.) 'I'licru was a genot.-d jiowi-r 
Ilf appeal agidiisl tlKiviihiatlou, was tlicru not ? — (jiiilo 
so, tu i|uai'(cr se.-<siaiis. 

6303. lint is ihcrrc any trace of any apixml grunted 
on a qne.stioii of improvements ? — I do uot knmv of 
uuy. 

6304. {The O' Conor Don.) Do 3-011 know ••uiything 
about these appeals at all? — All I knuw .about them 
is the statements I find in the eviilm-e of Sir Eidmrd 
Gi-ilRth and others who wore examined before those 
committees. 

6.105. And do you find an}' staieinciit of Sir Diehard 
Gi'illitli oil tins iwint ? — I do not remember auy. 

O.IOS. {Mr. Stiton.) Have you an_v doubt that the 
holding was valued lus it stood? — That is my 
belief. 

G307. And, therefore, inclmled all improvements, 
no matter who made them ? — Tliat is my iinpi-GS-sioii. 

G.308. 'ITiat being so, and as the tenant right, 
wbethor hi Ulster or an)r\vherc else, oun bo nothing 
except a part of the vnluc of tlm whole, it follows, t 
submit, that the valuation of Grillitli included the 
valuation of the tenant right? — I think .so. 

6309. In fixing the rent, now, how do you deal 
with tlio tenant right. You fix the rent, I understand, 
as if a stranger wanted a farm ? — (Jiiifc so, we fix the 
rent ou whut wc snpposo a solvent man wonid be 
willing to give for a holding, of course taking into 
account the various circumstances of the i>nr(icular 
ciisc which might u(l'iH:t it in difTccriil ways. 

6310. Tlioi-ofoi-e, .Hubject only to such pur-cL'iitagc 
as you allow for improvements acfiinlly made by the 
tenant, the incorporeal tcimiit right, the tenant right 
other Lhaii tlic vidiie of iniprovements, ia inchidcd iu 
tho rent, is it ? — Yes. 

6311. Have you nny donht that the Irish rent nud 
tho Irish valuation both, arc now inauniall)- highot- 
thon the rent in England relatively ? — I would hardly 
like to make any statement iqwn that, ns my know- 
ledge with regard to the English rents, of cour.«o, i.s 
mere beai-say, I have 110 lu-tual knowledge of English 
rents which would entitle me to muko any such 
Rtatcmeui. 

6312. Are you aware of any general current im- 
pression that Uie proportion of produce taken for rent 
in Ireland Is higher limn in England ? — I linve con- 
stantly heard it stated that larger proportions arc 
taken iu Irolaud, but, os I say, there are certain cir- 
cuin.staucea couuected with English farming whicli 
would, of course, explaiu tho smaller share of gross 
produce that goes to rent. 1 would hardly like to 
give an opinion upon that without studying the 
English method. 

6313. On the qucistlon of priuciple, if it were found 
that tho Irish landlord takes a larger proiwrtiou of 
the produce for rent than the Eugllsli landlord, and 
that consequently the English tenant after paying the 
cost of productiou, has a hirger balance of the produce 
than tho Irish tenant for subsistence, that considera- 
tion would of course affect the value of the yield of 
income tax a-s a measure of the capacity of the whole 
populnhon in each country to bear fiscal burdens, 
would it not ? — ^Yes, it would seem so. 

G314. What do you say upon the practice wliich 
lm.«i prevailed in Ireland, of valuing Imdly-fanucd 
Lind us if it were woll-furiuod ? — That Imrdly m>ms 
tu mu to Ix) 11 fair method to citlici- liuidhivd or 
tenant, a.«, of eoiivse, if you wero to vahm luml for its 
|ri>ssibUiticH, you might value it far higlior than its 
real income-paying power. If you were 6 > value lanil 
Ek 2 
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jfr. w. R oa its improvejibilitV) to put it so, you might vnlnc 
it much highei- than tlio rent being paid for it would 
Si fob. IS CC. allow you, and landlord anil tenant ivould both lose, 
incidoncoof 631C. And nnder this practice, Irish land Iws been 
Mtatwcon ''“^“*^'1 •" lunny coses, not At what it was worth at tlip 
limdiotU time of the ^fduing, hut wlmt if ndght he made worth 
audiciiftiit. jijipj-ovemeats were judiciously applied to it? — 
Yes, that rule has been largely carried out, and 1 
believe it has been admitted that it is bo. 

6310. Wears told that it has been. What do you 
say ou the practice of founding scales of prices in 
viUiuition Acts, and otherwiso upon \rliat urs called 
general averages — .OTcragc-s taken from the highest 
and tho lowest price of each year? — I do not much 
Ixjlicvo myself in that method of collecting price?; of 
course the usual criticism, and tlie fairly sound criticism 
i.H, if you take tho average between tho highest ju'icos 
and the lowest prioos, the highest price is taken wheu 
there is the least produce, and the lowo-st ])ricc when 
there is mo.'.'t produce, ami certainly the menu between 
tlicm would not represent the actual average pries at 
all. 

6817. It would represent more than tho tenant 
received ?— Quite right. 

G31H. If he sold the bnlk of his produce at the time 
of year wheu the lowest price gencj-ally prevails, wheu 
tlio harvest is thrown ou tho market ? — Quite so. 

G319. What do you gay on the suggestion that land 
reclaimed or improved by tho tenant in Ireland has 
not been added to the valuation. Do you see any point 
iu the suggestion that reclamations made bv a non- 
income-tax paying class have uot been odilc^ to the 
income tax assessment? — ^Tlmt is on the assumption 
that the amount of money spent on reclamation has 
added to the inherent value of the land. 

63'iO. Yes ? — One would imturnlly say, if you spent 
a large amount of money in reclaimiug, or draining, or 
moking any other ugriciiltumi improvements that it 
ought to Olid to tho value of the land ; but then you 
liave 10 consider wlietlier there was no cLnngo in 
the vnluo of the land irrespective of those conditions, 
Undoubtedly you would have to add to your valuation 
tho cost of these iiuprovcmeuts, and the cost of tlmt 
expenditure of money, hut in Ireland, It would seem 
that that expenditure has been eoiiutcr balanced by 
oUior circumstances that have, to n more than con'c. 
sponding degree, reduced tho total value of the laud. 

6321. Moreover, these rcclamalioas in Ireland arc 
usually the subject of on hu annual expenditure to 
keep die land in condition, are they uot ? — That ia so 
in a great number of cases. 

6322. And at any rate if they were added to tho 
valuation, the effect wouid he that tlio laudlord would 
pay income tax upon property created by the tauaut ? 
— Yes, where the improvement was done by the 
tenants. 

6323. Property nmloulitcdly belonging to the tenant 
would become subject to income tax, as if it were the 
property of tlie landlord ? — ^I’hat would be so. 

SamnOe ^24. Upon the question of the seporation of land 
TnWiimiof and buildings in the valuation, vou lU'e the nresident 
buiidinea. ut a court nxing rents, and oc course you have great 
experience, have you not ? — Yes. 

6325. What do yon say ui»ii tho suggestion that it 
is possible, by an ucreablo rate, whieh itself depemU 
upon tho value of produce, to fix the value of agri- 
cultural land without regard to the necessary equip- 
ment of the land, cun you do it ? — Of course in valuing 
land acreahly, according to the produce, you must take 
into accoDut that to pn^uce so much out of on acre of 
land yon require certain implements and instruments, 
and among those implements and instrnmenls you 
might include the necessary buildings, the same as any 
other implement that is required. 

6320. Do I suggest too much to you when I say 
limt when flie v-nliie of a holdiug i.s fixed ujwn an 
uoreable rate, that that ucreablo rate Uxed itself upon 
the value of produce docs necessarily include the equip- 
ment of the bolding? — really do not see how yon 
can say tlmt on acre of laud has got any value at oil 



unless you take into account the fact that there must if.i: 
be home machinery for working it. 

G327. And therefore, when the land is valued 
seiiaralely ujion this aci'enhle inte, and the buildings iVniiaic 
valued afterwards, is there not some ground for thinking 
that u pciriion, nf. least, cf tlie value of the buildings is UuiiiUuJ* 
twice included, first ns uecessmy equipment as part of 
the ucreiible rate, nml secotully in the aciHU’iite value ? 

— I tliiuk there is that danger. Of course I think 
also that it might bo possible, if you kept it clim-ly in 
view iu making your vnhuiliou, lliat you were to omit 
a certain part of tho im|ileinenta in'ccssary for tlio 
cuUivalion and working of it you could do so ; bnt I 
think tlmt there is a good deni of risk tlmt those who 
are carrying out a valualion might overlook that fact. 

0328. In fact there would be no security unless the 
ncreiibiR rate were deliborntoly so fixed us to exclmlo 
equipmenr ? — T'es. 

G329. Now do yon see any reason why the syslem 
iu Ireland should not bo the same as in England, 
where there is a good deal of ability applied to tlio 
consideration of these questious ? — I do not. 

C330. Ami iliut there should be a singlo valuation 
of land and buildings as a going concern ? — Quite so. 

I (pute SCO the vcajion suggestwl by Tlic O’Coiuior 
Dun, with vefcrcucc to tho uoustunt changes in ilm 
vnluo of buildings ; but of course there arc cliauges 
also In tho value of the Iniiil. 

G331. But lifter all doi'S niy snggcsiion iiivolvo any 
difficulty ; if you make tho uitcgnil calculation first lus 
tlir viilue of tho ^vholc, how doi;s tlmt prevent snh- 
(livisions afterwards if they are required? — Thcro is 
no reason why it should uot ho so. 

0332. If you have oue vnluo for land and hiiiidings 
together tin<l it becomes nocos.'iary to re-vnluo miy 
building or building.? that cun l>e done ; a new item 
will be estJiblishi*d and it will affect tho main valua- 
tion ? — Yes. 

6333. Do you happen to know that the , Select 
OotnniitliHj of tho Honsv of CoimamiB wliich iu- 
quirod Into this matter hist year alh‘r licmhig e.vlmns- 
tivo evidence I'ccommeiuk’il that there slioiilil be in 
fntnre in Ireland ns in Kiiglund, nut a separate valua- 
tion of laud ami buildingH, bur. >i joint vahintion of 
the two as a going concern? — Y'es, I lun awai'c of 
tlmt. 

6334. When we are told that Griflltli’s Tiihmtion 
wa^ nut to exceed the fair lotting viduc, what test ' 
or standard of the fair letting viduo was tlieie at 
that time ? — I think tho words (Griffith use.s lun they 
were to value iti the name maimev ns if empluyed by 
oue of tho principal landlords of tlm coiuitv, who wus 
about to let the hind.? to Holvont. tcinmls ou leases, 
say, of 21 years. That was, more or less, tho com- 
petitive value — what a man would got, of course 
limited by tho fact that the tcmiut was to be a solvent 

6335. It was to be us much ns the pressure for 
land iu Ireland would induce a solvent man to give, 
was it ? — Yes. 

6336. And the so-called foir-lctting values of that 
time are the fair-Ietttng values which have been re- 
duced in the land courts — and some of then increased 
even afterwards in the prosperous years ? — ^Yes. 

6337. Have you any doubt that the local circum- 
stances, such ns altitude, climate, proximity and so 
forth, would be taken into iiocouut usually not lo 
reduce, but to increase tho valuation ? — The Instruc- 
tions are very minute with reference to that, and 
tliere ore tables of deduction and addition, I think, 
given : for example, as to altitude, if fiie land was 
over a certain uumlKr of feet in height there was to 
be a reduction per If. If it wos at nn altitude of 
from 800 to 900 feet it was a deduction of 5s. in tho 
U., and when you come to 400 to 500 feet there was 
a deduction of l.s., and so on. Very minute tables 
indeed were drawn up with respect to these miittei's. 

6336. Tho general effect, 1 submit to you, of tho 
rules AS to local ciicumstances was tliat they were 
taken into account more in the way of augmentatioo' 
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jjf j 7 of vftlnc than ro<lnction ? — From that point of view I 
haiilly have Itwketl at il-, so I could hanlly say. 

'•Frt^sos. C339. \V(tuld you say that prtiximiiy to a town was 

~ tnoro likely to iueroaso a vnliiatioii than dislanee fram 

SSwa. a town ^s■ns to reduco it ? — I think GrilliLh tjikcs the 
gonci'ul avtiiiige of about 6 or 6 niilps as being sup- 
pos<‘d to bn thu avcsi'ugo distancii, and then he gives 
a careful scale for lulditions according to the sue of 
the town aud according to tlto number of milos thu 
property is from it. 

r»taaionot 6340. I want to ask you a question or two about 
the towns. It has bcoc suggesWd by llie Cnuiiuis- 
sioncr of Valuation that Uie town valuation of Ireland 
might be iucrcascd if there wero new valuations — in 
Dublin, I think he said, from 15 to 20 por cent. — and 
in Ulster something less. Now, so far an tlierc is 
auy progressivoness in Irish towns, it ha.s occori'cd, I 
bcliuve, in the townshipH of Duhliu, in Belfast, and a 
few other towns of the north only — is not that so ? — 

1 think that is so. 

6341. la it not the foot that tliesc townships about 
Dublin, and Belfast itself, have progressed mainly 
since GriIRth’s valuation was made ? — ^Yes, I think 
60 . CVrtainly, I can say uiaiuly since tlicn. 

6312. And, ihcrofuir, the rents upon which the 
values arc itpproxiuiatcd wciv fixinl in tltest^ eases ui>on 
tile pro.spci'ous conditions of years more recent than 
the valuation ? — ^Ycs. 

6343. Tivke, for insbiucc (you know what I mean), 
I’l'inbrokc and plact's about Dublin ? — Quite so. 

0344. Doas not that rothor go to establish tho pre- 
sumption that thorn is nothing raow! prosiiorous now 
than at tliat timi; which would cmtitlo an increoso in 
tho viduation of these towns? — Yas, bccaoso I do not 
know how frequently the vnluntion of those bouses 
has been altered by the vnluution ofBcc, but it would 
appear, if you take It that they were altered on the 
change of value, it is evident that they were valued at 
the most prosperous iicriod. 

6345. They up])oiu' to bo altered only casually in 
the cuso of indivitlual houses, and what I suggest to 
you is that llm original vidniilion of those prosiwroua 
tovviiahi|ia ulKiiit Dublin ami Belfnst occurred at a 
thufi wlion rents wnro pvohnhly ns high iia they arc 
now, owing to prewperity ? — Yes. 

6346. Do you know Dublin well? — ^Yes. 

6347. Tlie custom in Dublin is, wit not, for tho land- 
lord to pay uU chargas out of Ihe rent? — Yes. 

6348. Knowing what you do of the rents of Dublin 
ond ennsidfiving tlic local rates arc about lOr. in tho 
1/., and tho old cluiractcr of tho city in couutixion 
witli rciMiira, do you think tlmt tlio IsJoaco of rent loft 
after vopaira, iitsumuco, and legal charges have been 
paid, would allow of any incinuiso whatever in the 
valuntioii of Dublin ? — Taking houiios that I liap))im 
to know myself tho rent of ami inukiiig those addi- 
tions to the vidiiiitions, having i-egard to the very 
high rates and taxes payable in Dublin (which comes 
tolls. or 10s. in tlio 1 /.), and. somothingfor repairs and 
maintenance and inBuninco, it would acorn to me that 
tho valuation is quite high enough. 

6349. Except Belfast aud about four other tows 
in the north could it bo said that the towns of L-eland 
now os compared with the period of Griffith’s valuation 
ore progressive ?— -No, if you take tlie test of popula- 
tion, certainly not, and of course with regard to a 
town the test of population is a very important one 
with reference to tho value of houses. 

6350. Would you say with reference to any town 
you know in Ireland, except ae to tUroo or four, that 
the rebuilding bears any ealiofactory proportion to the 
decline or decay of bnildiugs ? — I think in most 
country towns I know of, tho number of houses is 
decreasing. 

6351. And in Dublin, as in most of tho southern 
towns, are there large districts where houses formerly 

. occupied by persons of good incomes have become 

I mere broken-down tencmejits ? — It is quite evident 

; that it is BO in Dublin. Streets that two generations 

; ago were occupied by people of a fairly wealthy typo 



have fallen into teucnieiit houses, ami they have lost »" 
a great de.il of their value. 

6352. Ycur opinion conliruis iny own observation 
so far ;is I kuow die country, tlmt an iuerc.-iso in (ho v.iiu.iUoii ut 
urban valuation of Ireland could not ciiuitably bo 
made? — I tliiuk uot. 

635.3. On the whole I mean? — On the whole, I 
should say not. 

6354. One (lucstiou geueriilly upon Griffith’s 
valuation. I believe tho local rate.s eveu in 1852 
were much less than they ore now iu Irt-luud ? — 

Yea. 

6355. And in ihe years that succeeded, between 
1852 and 1865, whilst the voluatiou was in progress, 
the morn progiossivc years of good prices, t^e rates 
lioro ouly a very small proportion to wliat they are at 
prosent, did they not? — I tliink tho rates were lower 
ill 1865 tlwn they were iu 1852, but of course now 
ilioy are very much higher. 

6356. And os you deduct the local rates you would 
now Jiave to deduct iu iiuy uew \-aluation a much 
larger sum than iu any time betwoou 1852 aud 1865, 
would you not ?~Ycs. 

6357. Moreover I uiiileritaiid Wl^'cs of labour 
within forty years hare about doubled? — Yes, they 
lifivo very birgely incrcastul. 

633H. Ami in valuing tho holdings uow you would 
have to deduct from the gross value of tlic protlucs u 
far greater sum under the liuad of cost of production 
in order Co arrive at the net value, would you not ? — 

Yea. 

6361). These circumstances would operate, would 
they not, to make o valuation, now, much lorvcr than 
it was at any time between 1852 and 1865, apart from 
the hoary fall of prices in recent years ? — Yes, I think 
it would. 

6360. And tlic fail of prices would operate, would 
it not, to tlio same eft'ecc? — I do not see unylliing tliat 
make tho valuation lugliar now than il was in 1852 
or in 1865 irrespective of prices altogether, aud I do 
not SCO anything that would cause yon to rmsc tho 
vnlnntiou. 

6301. On tho contrary, if rates arc heavier ami 
labour dearer, it would operate to reduce it, would it 
not ? — Yes. 

0362. I wuiit to ask yon a question or two upon xiroct or 
Mr. Barton’s Table 10. He gives us there what ho 
calls income tax as a basis of comparison of the 
relative taxable capacity of Great liritiiin and Ireland, 
and you observe he opens with the accaol charge ; 
then lio adds to tho actual charge, for the purpose of 
comparisou, llie hill in amount of Incoino Tax paid 
because of soles of farms in Iroland imdcr the Ash- 
boumo and other Acts to the oroupiers. Oonsideriug 
that these purobasors for 49 years will have to pay 
over to tho Imperial Trnnsuryusum oori'tsponding 
to the rout they paid to tho landlord, do you see auy 
reoson why that sum should be added there in the 
moosurement of tho capacity of Ireland to bear general 
burdens. Do you see, he traats the farms which have 
beou purchas^ by tho occupiers as if they wero still 
in the hands of the landlord and still paying income 
tax althougli they have passed into tho hands of a 
non-income- tax paying class ? — J ust so. 

6363. Do you agree that it ought to go in there to 
iucrease the measures of Ireland’s capacity ? — No, I 
do not see why it should. However, I suppose Mr. 

Barton had his reasons for putting it in, whlcli I 
should like to consider before 1 definitely answer that 
question. 

6304. If a man in England hod 6007, and instead 
of using it iu a shop, he bought a piece of land, would 
yon consider that tiio possession by him of that piece 
of land would be u I’oason for adding it to the income- 
tax assossmout though he himself was not a person 
paying iucomo tax at all ?— There does not seem to be 
OJiv reason for it, certainly. 

6366. Thou ho makes an addition of “ Saving duo jicntand 
“ to tax being assessed os regards landed property on valuation. 
“ valuation, wharo sumo is undor rent.” Yon have 
told US upon your authority aa a land commisaoncr 
Kk S 
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j-e<luctious for tlio last seven years were 
- - ' . applied to llio ■whole rental of Irelauil tiren; ^vould bo 
a 0,18 93. saving? — Yes, that, is so. I take it Mr, 

Mluation luis taken the entire judicial rents from ISSl 

to the present time when lunkiiig that calculation, 
but iC you apply the circuiiistimco.s which you put to 
me of the scale of mductiou from 188o to the present 
time to all the vents of Ireland I take it it woitld get 
rid of that altogether. 

G3()G. Is it not a purely fnllacioiis basis to .suggest 
to ii« as a guide at tbe pre.sent moment the tletlucfiou.s 
made in foj'mtr yeirs T.’hi'n the prices were higher 
imd is not the true lest of flic current reductions made 
in rent in frelatni. As to sub-head D. you have said 
iilrendy lliuf. in your opinion, a new vnlnntion could 
not i.'quifjilily raLse the oviran valuation of Ireland, nml 
tliei-efoi c that, item in your judgment -woidd disappenr ? 
— Qiiile so. 

tiii'iniic im G;5G7. Then generally wlu'ii you consider the yield 
of inc'mu- tax of the two coimti'ics «s a basi.s of 
iviiaciiy. iin.ji. taxable ca)incity of courst^ you cannot ignore 
the question of whore the income is spent? — Quite so. 

G36S. And if it were founil l.lmt a great part of tlie 
rental of Ireland is expanded out of Irohiud to 
maintain landlords who live in other eouutries or to 
pay interest on mortgages or annuities due to 
annuitants, that sum, on an equitable comparison 
■would have to be deducted from the gross asaessment 
in order to establish a fair comparison of wealth, 
would it not ? — If you have a large expenditui-e of 
the rents out of the country that, undoubtedly, I take 
it, would largely affect the right of tho country to 
1)6 charged on that amount. 

63G9. Ill other words tho yield of the income tax 
from n country cminot be taken as a measure of her 
caixicity to bear taxation, except upon the ii.«sumption 
that the iucomc ujion which the tax is paid is spent 
in tho country ?— Yes ; of course the ditficulty 1 can 
sec there is ns to moasuring wlier<> or how tho income 
is spent. If you had a T.abic of Koturiis to show you 
where the hicome is spent ant! what hceomes of it 
you could then definitely mejtsuro it, 

6370. I admit in the ordinary case there might be 
aoruc difticulty, but in the wise of Irclaml it is 
uotorions, is it not, that the great part of the hotly of 
landowners do live habitually out of the country, and 
that the land is mortgaged to a great part of its value 
to companies not trading in Ireland ? — Yes, that is so. 

6371. {Lord Farrcr.) With regard to tlio last 
question put to you, if the money that comes from 
Ireland is spent out of Ireland then it may follow, aa 
Sir. Siixton says, that that may not be a test of Ireland’s 
capacity to pay, but it also’ snows, does it not, that 
yjro tanto Ireland iloes not now pay that tax. If the 
money is spent by an absentee in London it is 
p.'iid by tlie aijsentee in Iiondon, and not by Ireland, 
is it not. It cuts both ways, does it not ? — Probably. 

Kent . 10(1 6372. Then with I'egard to tho valuation of tbe 

vaiuetioH. j .jnderstand that everybody now may, if be 

pleases, piy upon bis reul, and uot upon his valuation ? 
— Tes. 

6373. Tho.reforc really if we have got tlie thing 
tested by rent the valuation is of small iniporbiuoe, 
is it not ? — Yes, as soon as yon once get all tho rents 
under the valuation. 

G37-t. And supposing it were admitted for the 
sake of argument that we arc not to go io the valua- 
tion, but that we are to go to rent, and that we do 
not make any distinction between valuation and rent, 
then we need not consider the Griffith’s valuation at 
all we may fall back upon rent, may we not ? — I think 
so as soon as yon once get to tliat point. 

6375. And wherever anyone chooses he may pay 
upon rent, may he not ?— Yes. 

6376. And the income tax: assessment is on the 
rent, not on the valuation ? — With the exception of 
the i>ossible case of the occupier being charged on 
the difference between the rent and the valuation. . 

Tairait 6377. Now let us go to the question of the 

occupier. There are two or three ciuseR mentioned 
here whoro the Ituidlord escapes income tax which he 



would otherwise have paid by reason of sales to the ‘Vr.n-.f, 
occu[)ier or by reason tliat part of the valuo of tho 
propeity is to be foiiiid in tenant right. In timse 
cases there is no income tux paid, is there ? — I hardly 
umlerstand about the question of tenant right, 

G37S. Is not that so — no income lax is paid upon 
tenant right. A landlord pays so much less income 
tax, hecaiiso there is so much tenant riglit — that is so, 
is it not ? — Hardly’, for this reason that, in fixing the 
rent you do not deduct a special amount for icmitit 
right. 

G379. If there were no tenant right the Iniidlovd 
would veceivo a larger rent, ami would pay ii|Km 
that. A ci'rluin proportion of llm valin; of the pro- 
perty h.n.s been irimsfcrred to tlio tenant, is not that 
so ? — The saleable value and rentable valuo aro 
different questions. - 

6360. By that meaii.s n certain part of the property 
which would otherwise belong to the lamllovd belongs 
to the tenant ? — But the doubt is as 1o whether that 
amount has beem deducted from the rent, tlnit is, 
whetlior tlie rent is so much Ic.ss because of the tenant 
right than it otherwise would he. 

6381. The rent would be so much more if there were 
DO tenant right, would it not ? — O'l no. 

6382. I waut to get at the iunouiit of income tax 
which is paid out of an estate in which there is a 
tenant right. For that part of the value of an estate 
which consists of tenant right the landlord pays no 
ncome tax does he ? — Tho landlord pays income tax, 
wo will take it, on his reut. 

6383. And the tenant right belongs to tho tenant 
docs it not, not to the landlord ? — But the question is 
whether the tenant right reduces tho rent. 

638-1. But tho landlord pays only upon lii.s vent, does 
he uot ? — Quite so. 

6383. He- does not pay on the tenant riglit, does 
he ? — Certainly not. 

63H6. Docs l.ho tenant pay on the tenant riglit. No, 
becanso the tenant right is not part of the rent, I mean 
there is no tenant right there. Supposing you take up 
a holding on tho borders of Ulster and a holding oa 
the borders Leinster, side by side, except that one i.s in 
Ulster and the other in Leinster; one bus a tenant 
right, we will suppose, and the other has not ; there 
will be no difference In two rents that you pay on them 
although one has tenant right ami the otlier has not. 

6387. But if you take tlie whole valiin of tho holdiug 
there is first the landlord’s share, which Is the rent:, 
and there is the tenant’s share, wMch is the profit ho 
can make plus his tenant right, is it not ? — Yes, for 
saleable purposes, that is for the purposies of sale. 

63SS. On tho snlo of the property. Tiicn what I 
want to get at is this. Tho landlord does not pay 
upon that part of the value of tho holding which is 
tenant right. Do you agree with me there. He does 
pay if he comes witliin the r.ange of the income tax 
upon that part of his profit which he makes by farming 
the land? — Yea, under Schedule B. 

6389. But he pays nothing on the tenant right, 
does ho ? — No, I do not see why lie should pay on the 
tenant right. 

6390. Nor do I. I am only asking you as a matter of 
fact ? — That is quite so. 

6391. (A/)’. iSeartow.) Is there anything to value in 
a holding except the rent tbe landlord gets and 
balance of profit left to the tenant ? — No, none that I 
eee. 

6392. The landlord pays income tax on tho rent, 
does he not ? — Yes. 

6393. The tenant does not pay on tlie balance 
because his income does not reach the limit, that is the 
whole que.stioii ? — Quite so. 

6394. (The O' Connor Don.) But ho does when it 
is, does he not ? — Quite so. 

6395. (Lord Farrer.) Have you any practical 

kno^wletlge whatever of the mode of assessing values in m 
London, say ?-0h no. ' 

6396. You have spoken liprwrf of the probability 
tbufc whore property is loe^iy assessed it will be 
assessed lower than where it is (lone by n Government 
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cl.'pni Uueiit ? — Yus, an nuinloii Imcktsl np in my own 
uiiiiil by varioM.s jiaiiiiililcis, ni-Kunienl.s, aiul 1 

liavo read, ilisciiMing the siil).;ect, but of eour.si.- my 
Icnowlt'd};*; is |iiiirly SL'C-oml-luunl. 

ti3?)7. It is only (ieriwil fi-oin 1«K>ks, in it? — Quite 



(>.'5y8. Then you yon know uoUiing whatever alKiut 
London asscfsiuciil ilu you ? — (>f i-oiii-sc, I have 
never laul any o[)|Hii-lunity of nliidyiiig il evct‘]it 
from Iiimk-s. 

G3'Ji). And yon do nut know tlml every mmi on an 
assessment {'oiiiinilleo is jcudons of his ticigliboiii'; and 
uu.'ciuiis lo iis.sess him at the liighesl. value ? — 1 s«|i|nise 
that is a eou-sidenition oriinmati nature froiinvliicii wc 
iiiiiy draw aoi nertil i'micln.sion. 

(j iOO. And yon do not know, tlo you, llmt every 
{Hki'ish in IjOndoo Ls also jcidoii.s of every other luirisli 
tmd tmxioua lo ii.s.se.ss il at a higlmr viilmi ? — Ko. 

(5101. You do not know, do yon, that the Lontlou 
Cciiuty Couin-il liiivo been engngetl for yuira in 
ciiilivivounii" to ei|ii!iliso this as.-:iissmfnl., iiml to get 
all (ho parishes jLs.su.sncd at their full value ? — 1 take it 
that is so. Year idler year efforts ai-o jojuie lo make 
the as.>>us.sincn(s more .striii^nt. 

(>I02. Thun when we go lo the iigriculturni part of 
the fimntry, do you know Unit the ruling and assess- 
ment are miion raliiig uud us.si!i9mcnlH? — Ycs. 

6403. Do you know there are a nmuher of i>arisheH 
ill liiUih uuion? — Yea. 

641)1. j\jid dt> yon know that Kieh of lliose parishes 



I'oliirii showing ihe rodneiions which liave been made 

in the English i-cnt.il r — Ye.s. If*' 

6112. li appL’iirs li’om lias rutuni, docs it not, that m FbUk v.. 
tlio loud i-ednclion wliiih has l-urn nimie uji to tlic TUiiiijituia 
year 1&03 i« only 20 per eenr ?— Yes, fi-um 1860. vaimmon. 

6-113. Tlieri; was .1 gnidnal riw' in the i-cnfs up to 
iSSI), and then n diuiinutinn from 18H0 down to 
1 893 ? — (2uite w>. 

cm t. And the total mluctioii in the Enjilish 
liiiH tliureforo bmi only 20 per cent., Inis it not ? — 

That is so. 

Now Mr. Sexton hits spoken of the iUsiiatrou.s 
fall between 18M5 and 1893 as eonipaml wilh tiio 
full prfH-eding 1886. Will you look at that rchirii 
and lull me doc.s il not show ilmt (he Hiigiish rents 
IcU more b.-twnen 1880 .and 1886 Uinn hetween 1886 
iiinl l.Sf)3 ?— Yes, taking thewe ligiires. You sec, from 
1884 to 1886 there was a eon.si.leruMe fail. 

6116. In the iie.xt pliieo the nalnelioii that li;ei 
liei'ii made by ymir bo<iy in Ireland has been cm file 
whole 20 per rent, also? — 

6117. Ill reply to Lord Wclliy yon adiniUcsl t!ia’. 
very luueli uioroor the noa-paying emps are gnmn in 
England than in Ireland, did you not? — Y'o, 1 
assenital U> the Jiguro.s Lliiit Tjov. 1 Welby put. 

6418. Blit is it not the fact tlml the great reclm-- 
lion in pviecs 1ms been iii>on wheat and upon si-.iin 
crops geiicriilly ? — Yc.s, that is so. 

0411). Is it not also a fact that in Iivlmul there is a 
ery nindi less pi-ojwrtion of the bud iiwd in growing 



is jealous of onu aiintlier just us the I.<onihjn pju-ishe.s tliew crops timii in Eagland? — Yrs, The pia.jhir- 
irc. If, therefore, wc arc to go hytljfrioi-i guesses tloas of tillage land in Irdaml have Ijccii cvcryycjir 
you might guess that would Iw iho ca.se, might you getting mncli loss. 

not ? — Of euurae 1 might gues.H that, and on ilm other ( 5420 . And, consequently, we ought tu expect that if 
ham], I might nmke the guess Mr. Sexton suggested (,j,o ,.euts were reduced irom natural caii-scw, tlio rents 
tonic. 5 q Eiiglimd would fall mueli morn heavily than in 

UlO'j. Do you know tliat lately Ihcro hnvn hewn Irelmid ?— Yes; of course Lord FaiTor stateil tlmt 
very great cumpliiints (you may hiivo seen Mr. fhero ho.s been n areal deal of objection in England 
Lelcvrea Ictti-rs in tlm jmjici-) on the pnit of Uio that the a.<5Seasiuonts have not been bisiught down lo 
ngrieultnndisLs t.lial tlie iiiiiim.s keep up the rating of |P(, rents. 

ih<- agrieultnnil parts although (he value has brgoly Gl-21. But if we take ibis return :w showing tho 



fallen ? — Ye.s, I saw Lhnt, but of coiu-ec the eondn 
fiion I drew in my own mind wils tlmt notwiLli.dand- 
ing all this grealer stringency and idl those complaiuta 
the value of English laud at tho winio time is going 
down. There has ly.wn n f.ill of 15 per Cent, since 



fall ill the rcut-s would ap[>ear, would it not, that 
tho reduction in tlici rentnl of Englimd, altliough it 
ought to have been, if guided by nuLm-al causes, much 
larger tlmii that in Ireland, lins nut been so ?— Yes. 



6J22. Tho landlord also makes most of the 






was to show, was it not, that the valuation of that GJ2.3. He lets the laud like a pang eoneern in ul 
laud is kept up unfairly ? — Quite so, and that it .should working order ? — Quito so. 

come down still more. 6424. Would you not natunJly expert that when 

6-107. 'Do you not thiidi that all those ch-eumstiuttsi.s ngrieultm-id prices fell, the rents in a country where 
throw a ilouht upon your li priori iLssumpdon that tlie the rule, would bo more likely to tall tliim 

local assessments will Ijc hots fitringont than Imperial country wliero the tenant dhl a considerable 

assessments P — No, I wonld hardly say so, bccau-v I -j,ortion of the iinpruvements mul other works? — That 
tlduk, jdthough you may in some particnUir piirislies where the landloml makes tho improvements llio 
aud distriem liavti those jculousia't you siieak of, not* f.,i| m the rent ought to bo tho greater? 
witlistiuding that tho fact that each locality has got Yes it onuht to be, ought it not ?— On what 

the power of moro or lass iLs-scs-sing itself will still -nettle v ’ * 

leave largo opiH)rtunitie.s for inuler-iLsscjtsing land ^ hmdlord mokes all the improvements, 

which Government probably would never give. , , • ^ ^ commercial concern, just as it 

6108. Do you think the notion that the mcomo tax , owniutr every thing in it, is ‘ 

In London might be slightly lowered if the whole times to let the hvnd up 



assc-ssinent of London were below die mark of the that it will fetch, and cousequontly when bad 



he not more 
up to the bigbesl 



rest of England, would bo enough to prevent the p natural cimso-J produce a faU, 

ililfei-out parishes in London and the County Council , not expect to find that that fall would be 

from seeing that the assessment was kept up for their titan in a country wheru tho opposite 

own piiriWBoa ?— It would show that tho members of 9 3 regard to the farming of 

the local btslios were more wide-nwako than perhaps land’— I am not quite sure about that. 

fol.S;''' 6427. 'But if tte «ylo«Ie„oj, would it 

6409. Have yon any knowledgo at all of the assess- not naturaUy bo m that direction 

ment in DubUu us coluimred witli tlm assessment in course a tenant who has ^ 

Loudon. Have you over compared the assesament of ^ 

lonaou and U.Jiu liousoa ?-!»,, I h.ro uol. louaut wl» got Iho land »»> “ o 'f "“7 ± 

6410. You do not know anything about tlmt, do I am not sure ilmt I could say tlmt is a geu ret mic 

YOU? No wliicli I could assent to. 

1 Gill, (he 0-CeumUm.) I ivaiit to ask you a 0426. 'f'l*”/®"? E nul 

• few qnestious with regard to tho return to whleli yon very much after tho fmmn , y • , , . 

Imve alluded, presented by Mr. Milner. If you look 6429. Tlmt w.« .ibout tbe lime the renls woald bo 
atthat ratumi tliiiik you will see it is practically a the lowest, would they not .—los. 

1C Ic 4 
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r. 6430. Ami (Ue fcnle of priw? njKm 'svliich tlie 6112. 3Ir. ?extnn askrtl you -wlii-tiier a larirer •Vr.Tr,?. 
— vnluatinn was madti wan uikoii at tho timo when the proportion of the proclnce of the land was not taken 



t! Pcb.it aa. lowest ?— Tlint iti no. 

Tienumul 64.11. I Iwlieve it 5s ]virt of iho duty of your Com- 
Yiiiiiuioii. missioiicr.s at — I do not know -whethor if. wius 

IVoiu the bcjrinuinjj — to take nolo, mid record all 
ftliiiiipes intwle in tlie routs of iho lioliling.s which 
come lip heforc them? — Y cp, in most eases that i.s one 
of the lirst questions wc lusk. 

C432. Can von icll the Commission what has keen 
I he result of your oxjierionce in that I’c.spcct. Dh’ yon 
find in a Ini^ proportion of on.«cs the rents hud been 
laised. say since IMOf — Wc Imvn givnt difficulty nbuul 
I hat, for this reason, fiint we of course cannot lake 
lioarsay evidence— we are bound by the rules of law 
with |•c•l’'.ll•rl to eviilcnco— and in very fow vii.st's can 
wc gi’t cvidcncR that wc can accept and record with 
regaiil to clmnges of mil. that have taken place before 
the last 20 years, A man will come and tell us that 
his rent has been redncecl or iiiiscd ; wo ask him bow 
he knows, and he says : “ I was told so by my father.” 
That endemee of course is ruled ant. So that with 
fho exception of cbaiigc.s which have taken place 
during the last 20 yoara, wo hardly gt't any evidence. 

0431. Is not the Icmdlnnl always in a position to 
show you the changes which have taken plncc ? — 
.Snnictjnios; but very frequently ibc landlords omit 1 o 
.■■iv« ns any evidence on the siihjcer. 

6434. But have you no idea in your own mind, or 
urn there no records which would show the propor- 
tion of cases in which the rents were raised, say since 
IH50? — In the mnntlily returns made by the Land 
(.'omniis.don of rents, thii rctiiruH given of every rein 
fixed, wherever ihc evidence is such that it can be 
rcconlwl — that i-s where it is legal evidence — U is 
rc’cordcil. Tlie Inst c-hango in rent is recorded, but 
you will find on looking over those returns, that 
the evidence is given in ii very few cases. — Of coiirsts 
with reference to those cases, it would he pos.sihle to 
sdd them up, nml find out tlio number of cn.'-cs in 
wliioh the evidence has hecii given, but I do not think 
it would he very vnlnahle. 

6435. Do these records show any large proportion 
of cases in which tlie renis were raised f — It varies 
very much. Tlie general tendency is that, since 
IdGO, any cLangts in rent that take place have boon, 
more or Ws, rise.s up to IHfll — from 18C0 to 18S0 
nny evidence we have ns a rnie is in the direction of a 
riee. 

6436. But do these changes in rent form any large 
prupoi'iiin of the whole ? — No, tliey arc not a large 
jiropoition as far iw oiir hooks nrc coiiccnied. 

64o7. If yon look to this return of England .ami 
Wnles, you will find that in 1892 tlie rental was 
practically about the same a-s it was in 1866. Thero 
is very little difference? — Yes. 

6438. Do you think that the Irish imitnl ns revised 
Iiy your court is anything like os high us it was in 
1856 ?— I con only state it very generally. I liavo 
really no evidence of what the rent was in 1850 ; but 
1 am inclined to say that the rents wo hare been 
fixing in recent yeoi-s are less. 

6439. Then your evidence goes to .show th.at tho 
rants have been more reduced in Ireland tlmn hi 
England, does it not? — That is of course all on the 
assumption that the amount put down hero ns the 
uiluaiion represents the rent wbicli, I take it, h not 
admitted. 

6440. Even if it did not represent the rental, I 
fuppo.se it wonld represent the same proportion now 
as it did in previous years : there is no greater change 
in tliB proportion beiweeu the actual rent and tin: 
assessment now than Ihore was say in I88ti, is there.® 
— Except that the valuiitions on the whole are higher 
no w proportionately to the rent than tliey were then 
owing to the greater stringency witli which the 
valmition i.s miide in England. 

6441. Arc you aware of that from your own 
knowledge? — Yosj lam nwnve there lias been far 
greater stringency in the valuation iu England than 
llicro was at that time. 



in Englnnd by the fiirincr than in Ireland, and I think 

you answered that you Iiiul no knowleilge upon that luciivIUiy 

jiiU'licntnc jxtint, did you not ? — Quite so. 

6443. But supposing it were true, is it not the fact louainT" 
that tlie cost of the prodiicMon to the toimiit on 
iicotmnt of his very high fanning in England is much 
greater, as a rule, than the cost of production in 
Ireland?— Of course iho circimistaiiees are quite 
differnit. 

61-H. Entirely diflerent ? — Entirely different with 
rc.«pcel to tlmt. Of conrsc on a large farm, an 
equipped fiirui, the rolative cost would lie far diti'erent 
from what it is on Ihc small farms, such os we have 
in Ireliiml. 

6445. 'J'hen if it were (rue that a larger jirnportion 
(if the pvoiluce woro taken by the laiullord in Ireland 
than in Englnnd, still that would not prove tlmt the 
rent was really higher in Ireland tbiiu in England, 
wonld it ? — That fact in itself would not. 

G446. Sc.vtoH.) Unh'ss it was a proportion of 
ihs uet profits ? — Yes; of conrso yon would have to 
find tlmt onr. 

6147. (T/ic O'Connr Don.) Do yon coasidcr the 
present lenement vnbuition of IiTlnnd reliable xs a 
standard cither for fa-ws or rent? — No, I do not; I 
ihink the one great eliange thiii Im-s taken place in ibo 
relotive values of pasture and of tillage in iUelf wonld 
destroy its relative value, hce;U!!>c wlicn tlmt vahindon 
was carried out, tillage ivas fur muru valmibk.- diini 
pasUirc relatively speaking. 

6448. I ask you whether yon consider it reliable xs 
n test for taxation pnrpases, or for fixing rent ? — ^No. 

6449. You do not think it is rclinbic forcillier? — 

No I do not. 

ti-150. And your ground for stating tliis is the 
(lifferenee between the relative vnlnc.s now orcallle and 
Ktoek und gniiu and grain produce at the pre,sem timo 
n.s comiKU'ed with tiio time when llin valmition was 
made ? — Tlmt is the great cause, 1 think, of the mire- 
liability of tUeviiUiatiou now; yon sec that by comparing 
Ulsicr with, say Wunster. ljl.stcr is mainly a tillage 
district. Munster is very largely a cattle niising 
district. In 1852, and from 1852 (o 18(10, when 
tillage was motv valuable than pasture, relatively 
sjieaking, Ulster was v.nliieil at a IdghtT nito pro- 
portioniiiely timn Munster. Now the resalt is that 
the mlualion of Ulster is uinpiesliiambly fur too high. 

6-151. That is on Iho rnpiMisition that the valuators 
valticd according to the wale of prices, is it not ? — 

Yes, or in necortiance even with the reals j hccanso 1 
take it that the rents would naturally follow tlio 
particular .article of produce that tlio farm was snilablc 
for. 

6462. And your Commi&slon now do not set any 
value upon this valuation, you say ? — No, none. 

6453. Do yon think tliat nnany time it was reliable? 

— When it was mucle originally it may have been 
reliable cnongh, hut the cLitiges whicli have taken 
phicc, I think, have rendered it quite unreliable. 

6454. Even in the same disti'ict? — Even in tlio 
some district. 

6455. I am not comparing, now, the north witii the 
south, but talcing any particular county in L'cland, 
yon do not think it is reliable in that county itself P — 

1 tbink not ; because even in the county yon may have 
n difference from ono farm to another with regard to 
ivbat that farm is capable of doing, and the poriicular 
use to which the farm was more properly applied 
may have changed since the valuation was made. 

GlifiS. (Mr. Sexton.) Economic changes may have 
affected the n.sa of the hind ? — Quito eo. 

(i457. (T/te (y Conor Don.) According to the in- 
formation given both to tliis Commission and the Com- 
mittee in 1869, did not Sir Iticliard Griflith take the 
greatest possible ])ains to get tlie very best men to 
make the valuation ? — Yes. 

6468. And wore they not all experienced men, who 
were trained to valuation Quito ro. 
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^ir.F. CI-’)9- tliut the case '.vith rogwd to your Com 
missioners ? — our C<unmis!iioiioi-j now arc all men 
gFtiL iw. of very large cx|K‘riencc. 

01^. I’lit were tlicy so wln.'ii tlicy wcic first 
t^p4 appointed ; wi-i'c they iiU'ii wlio lim! nmlorgouc any 
course of tiuiiiiiig licfoiv? — Of cniirsc llic oifort wjis 
to get men wlio the (Im-criniient tlionglit Imd a largo 
piivcticjil knowloilgu of fiirinitig, iiinl of the valiui of 
land. One is uivvays linliie to iiinkc mistakes, but on 
the wliolc the pre.scnt sUilf of ( lie Liiiul CoinmLs.sioii, 
I should .say, is composi'd of very cX(KTi(>nceil men. 

64GI. Has there been any iiistriiction given to tliein 
u|mn wlmt syeUsm (Ley uic to vain- ? — No. 

5-1(52. Knell man vidiios, dues lie not, just ns he 
thinks pri'pcr liimseli ? — Upon wimt he thinks to be 
the value of the land from Ids own oxperiohcc. 

G16;5. And ihureforo theiv probably Ls o very grunt 
variety in the dceisimis at wJddi they arrive ? — Tliat 
is, of amrso, quite possilde ; one man will not always 
take the eumc view ns iinotiior. 

6464. Do you think tlie valuiitioiiH made by your 
body would he rolinble for taxation purposes ? — I tlunlc, 
with certain chiingc.s and uUcrutions, they eoald lie 
made reliable. 

616.). Certiiin r.Iiangcs uud alterations of wliiit 
cbuructcv? — I think, in a valuation for taxation, you 
have to take things into account that yon would not 
take into ivccDUiit for rent purposas; for example, if 
yon want to got at the value of a holding lor laxatlou 
pui'posus, yuu have ut'len to iuclnde lliiug.s which yen 
will not includo in the rent. You liuve to include, T 
take it, in a vidaalion for taxulion, the uiiiiual value of 
the holding as y<iu liiul it; hut Ihcrent will uot always 
moan that. 

6 156. But apart finiii that, do you consider from 
what you Imvo stated aI>out those geutlomen acting 
upon their own idea.s, the valuation would bo fairly 
relative if fi-vcd upon tlmir decision-i — that they rwilly 
do come to about the same reJutive valiintiun all round? 
— Of conrBo I c.aii only sjieak fiom niy knowledge of my 
own colloagucs with whom T have worlteil, and I 
imiBt say, from my knowledge of them, I would httvo 
conlhlencu in the ralutivu diameter of their valuations. 

6167. Do yun think it would Ihi desirahlo to base a 
a valuation for taxation piiriiases upun viiluiitioiiH mudo 
by a hotly which u Cummittca of the House of Com- 
mons rejiortod ni>on last year to the fullowing effect : 
'No motln of vnlnation has iK-cn prCLSeribed, either by 
“ I’livliament or otherwise, and consequently and of 
“ noetsetUy each iiidividiiat administrator nets abso- 
“ Inloly ncconling to his tiwn ideas of what may have 
“ laion intended, luiil tlicro is neither a common uiidor- 
“ standing of the law, nor nuylhing approaching to 
“ imifoniiity of administration.’' Do you agree in 
that opinion ? — That is not my evidenu!, that is the 
Committee’s conelusiun. 

G468. Do you ngreo In Umt opinion of the Com- 
mittee. I have read tho opinion of the Committee of 
last year ujwn your body, and I ask you do yon agree 
witli it? — 1 cevtaiuly will not say that I agree with it. 
1 say this, which might alter the mottoi' that witli 
reference to a great number of questions of valuation 
whero DO principles have been set forth in their jodg- 
roeut, individual Commissioners, tlio same as individnal 
judges, in any matter may take different views, and 
that it is always advisable that ciUior in the form of 
judgmonU or othei-wise, jirinciples should be laid down 
which would secure uniformity in valuation ns well os 
uniformity in law, and if tliut were duoo it probably 
it would tnJee away some of the objections ^atliave 
been made by the Committee of the Iloiieo of Commons. 

6409. You think it would be desirolde, do you, to 
liave certain principles hiid down ? — Undoubtedly. 

6470. And to have very detailod informi^ion given 
in all these decisions as to the ground on which the 
decision wae arrived at ? — Undoubtedly. I tliink the 
more inforniation you give and the more the prin- 
oiplee are stated the better. 

6471. Assuming this vnluatious were mode upon 
sach prinuplos by tho CoinmisHionurs and Sub-Com- 
missioners, do you consider tluit one ami the eamo 

A ecolu. 



viduation would be .suitable for taxation and for rent ? 

—I do. — 

5172. Doynii (.hiiik that then the Valuation Office, ns 

e de|)ar1mcui might be done away with altogether ? 

No. 1 tliink for valundoM purposes you i-equire tlmt ComnJwon. 
there must lie some body wliose speeiul duty it will bo 
to go over tho diffei'eiit holdings and ieiioinonts for 
vnltialioii purposes, hut I think you could work it in 
this way, tlmt yon might send (o the Valuation De- 
partuumf the routs which are fixed by the Dmd Com- 
misriim, or a bcIhhIuIo of them, niid let the Vahinlion 
Ollice tiioii so deal Avith ilirm as may Im necessary for 
tho si^aiial purposes of assessment. I think without 
mukitiga m-w valuation of Irdaud witli n mnv set of 
mmi you eniilil efieet the pur|»^e, 

6473. How would you ileiil with the lands that liavp 
not gone into your cuiirt. I believe half of Ireland 
has not gone into your court yet?— No, it has not 
sudi u pro|>m-IIoii a.s that. 

647-1. {Air. Se.vtm.) Half tho rental, is it not? — 

Yes, half tlie rental. 

6475. (The O'Cwwr Don.) That is what I meaut ? 

—Of course in the case of tlmt land you would have 
to provide for a special vuhiutioii for tho purposes cf 
taxation. 

6476. And do you think that a nniform system of 
valuation could l>o nn-ived at by having one lialf of the 
lentnl decided by one body and the oilier half of the 
rental dooided by another? — There is no reusoii why 
both hhoold be decided liv the same body. I cannot 
see finy ohjociion to the valuers employed by the fjand 
Oommis.sion also valuing the other portion that has 
not coma into conrt for tho jmrposes of tuxntion. 

Wi(4i one set of valuers I think you could do both, 

6477. And you think the valuers of tbs Land Com- 
miwion Oourta would be tlio best peraons to employ to 
valuo tho lands that have not como into court? — I take 
it tho Valuation Office now po5sn.sse.s no land voluerB 
who would go out and raluo hmd — o.h I understand it 
since 1665 no hind valuation has over been made, so 
that they do not possess land valunrs now. 

6478. Does not a great difficulty exist with regard 
to that . Is not there, now, for local taxation purposes, 
a great dissimilanty lictivecn the runts of land which 
have licun reduced by your court and Che rents that 
have not bcim ? For local jiurposos tho landlord baa 
to [Miy thu old valuation, although you have rcrluced 
the rent ? — Yes. 

6470. Ami then in other cavis whore there lias 
been 110 reduction, there has been no now valuadon, 
bus tlicro ? — Quite so. 

0460. Is it not the fact that at present there is an 
Inequality as regiuds local taxes between the people 
who have had their runts reduced tmd tliose who have 
not ? — Quite so. 

0-161. How would you propose to got over tlmt?— 

I do not BOO any way of getting over it except by a 
rc-valiintiou in the way 1 suggest. 

64B2. Do you not think a rc-voluation of Ireland 
is absolutely necossoi'y in some shape or form ? — 1 
sortuinly think so, but, as X said, 1 think that could bo 
best carried out by having one valuation for rent and 
taxation, that is to say, sending the results of tho 
valuataoD mode by the Land CoininiKsiou valuers to 
the Valuation Office, and let the Valuation Office deal 
Avith those valuations in accordance with the require- 
ments for nssesament purposes. 

6483. How would yon deal with the question of 
teuaut’fl impi'OA'ements ? — ^Tliiit Avoiild be very easily 
managed. You would make your original valuation 
on the land as it stands, you AS’ould record tliat, and 
then you would make the proper deductions for 
tenant's improvements for rent purposes or whatever 
other change may be necessary in the circumstances of 
the caso. 

6484. Who should pay the local rates upon these 
improvements? — take it that the local rales should 
1)0 paid on tho value of tho tenement as it stands. 

6483. And that there should be no rating put upon 
that povlioii Ilf tho value of tho land which consists 
of tcimut’s irni>rovouionts ? — do not say that. I 
LI 
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P'lvposrs of locjii fa.'Cafion, 
— ' tlie luncl in its ininvored srato sIimiM tw vtiliip'l. I 
22 Feb. 1S 9S. think it is oiil}' fair that it shouM lio vuluoil ibr local 
Vttiyutions taxation jmi'iioses as it srniuls. 

ComiTioii. C4SG. Ami that the lani)1or<l, tlaTcloro, shonltl pay 
the mto upon the iniprovi'inent which hn does not get 
a consideration for in ihe rent ? — Oh, no. As J say, 
as far as luudlords are coiiceriieil, that pi-ojiosa! would 
neees.sitate some change in the law. f think it wmiid 
he very unfair to inajto a lamlloi'd }iay for wiiat iio 
Wiia 3 iot getting— th.at wotiklhe very uiipist. 

6-1B7. Bnt I want to see how you pj'oposc to meet 
it? — If that diliicnilfy amsc you wonhl have to alter 
the i)ro[)ortioiis of the local taxation that tho tnmllord 
paifl. I see no dilllculty in doing that. 



048B. I think you stated th.at the tenant right is 
not t.akcn into eonsidoi'ation in ilxing the I'cnt, ami I 
anpposf vmi agree that it should not, that it is a sale- 
ahlc pmperty, and not one that has an annujil value.® J'o'uaiiims 
— Yes, When we are speaking ef what Is known as (SiJSitliion, 
tenant right in Iix'land that h.as a salcahlo value, hut 
of course in lixing a rent yon ai'c not. to he taken as 
iiieaning to say “ wo put a eompetltive rent on the 
lamh” Wc certainly do not put a rent on the kind 
that might he got by competition ; we put a rent on at 
which it would be taken by ii nolvcnl man. And if he 
has got any right from his ocenpation nr otherwise, 
that of course is a inattor to he consuleretl. 



The witncKs withdrew'. 

Adjourned to 'Diiirsdiiy, 7th March, at 1 1 o’clock. 



FIFTEENTH DAY. 



Tliiirsday, 7th March 1895. 



At Committeo Room B, House of Lords. 



The TIiout TTox. HUGH 0. E. CHILDERS, Chainnun. 



Lonn Partier. 

Lonn WnLUY. . 

Sir D.vvid IlARnocR, K.C.S.I. 

W. CoRRiE, Esq. 
ClIAKLES E. M.tRTlN, Es(>. 



.T. E. ■Rimxrosn, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Gustav W. Wolfp, Esq., M.P. 

IIe.vuv E. Slatthry, Esq, 

Mr. B. H. Hoj.land, Se.crctary. 



Mr. Mi'RRorGir O’Brien rccallod ami further examined. 



Mr. 0489. {Chairmun.) When yon gave evidence liofore 
Commission, now some W'eck.s ago, your attention 
— ‘jso- specially called to the geneml fiuanci.al velatiou.s 

Jll:_ • betw’een Great Britain .and Ireluud, hut you now have 
F^Sdloins submitted n memoraudnm ns to a piu-ticular branch of 
the question about which I propose to cxiuiiinn you, 
going through ymir memmandmii, so that the salient 
point.s may appear on our notes. I helievo you wish 
to call attention to the tnansnetions in connexion with 
the Church Tem]mralitiP9 Piuid, as illu.sirating ihc 
finoDCinl action of the Treasury, and the linaiiclai rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Ireland; and I 
think you say that the principal part of that property 
may be divided into two ehasses, those are, the tithe 
rentchnrge, and the periietuity rents. The tithe rent- 
charge amounted to how much? — Tiio lithe rent- 
charge amounted to nboot 410,000/. a year, and tho 
perpetuity rents to l.‘U,000/. a year. There were 
some other items which I have not refcrreil to parti- 
cularly, such as rents of yearly tenancies and lease- 
holds. 

fD90. Yon described the tithe rentclmrge as difficult 
to identily, and costly to collect, what, iu your 
opinion, is the value of the tithe reatchnrge; how 
many years’ purchase is it worth ? — Befoi-e the Church 
Act, tithe renteharges were not saleable in the 
miuket for more than 17 years’ purchase. Since the 
time of tho Church Ach there have been very few, if 
any, sales in the market. 

6191. And the tithe renteharges were taken under 
the Church Act, as wortli how many years’ purchase ? 
— The price fixcil by the Church Act was 22^ years’ 



pnrclia'ie on the tithe rentcharge, and 25 yenre’ Mr. 
purchase on the pi'rpctnity ronta. 

(M92. Wlmt, in your opinion, was t.Iie oxcoas value 
so attributed to it? — The excess valiio put on by the — p 

RtatntP, on tlio marki.‘t valuo of these securities, was FiUldLiu. 
about two millions and threo quarters, or three mil- 
lions, I thiuk. 

G19.3. Did that take into consideration the liability 
of the charge <o full off? — At the tiino the Church 
Act ptuised, the rcntchargu was variable with tho price 
of cum as it is, I believe, in England. Tho right of 
varying that charge, was tnkim away not by the 
Cliurch Act, but by the Church Amendment Act iu 
1872. 

G494. And the operation of the two Acts, together 
with the great fjill aineo in the value of the articles on 
which the calculation was made, lias, in your opinion, 
made the excess charge about how much? — Very 
nearly 5,000,000/. 

U-195. Then, you also call attention, do you not, to 
the cliargcs which have been since put, or were at 
the time put, upon the Church Fund, which were 
moic properly charges upon the Consolidated Fund ; 
which art) those ? — The charges which are referred to 
particularly as having been on the Imperial Eeveime 
before, are the Miiynooth Grant, in couipensation for 
which 372,331/. was paid out of the Church Fund ; and 
the Regium Donum, which had been a charge on tho 
Imperial Fund since the time of Charles the Second. 

649G. Those were past charges, were they ? — ^They 
had been annual ehaiges on tho Imperial Bevenue. 
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ifr. G W7. But, iti tuldition lo lliosc, diargoH wo3-« put wc do not knowwlmt- it b. As long as it is paid, It is Mu^ouffh 

upon the Chuieli Fund wliich, in your opinion, ought puiil ; luit if a quosthm iirbes as to the liability of a 

moru propody to have heun chju-god on the Imjxirinl person, it i« very <lillieult U> prove, and the result is Tilnr.jsoe. 

’ — i— ’ Kevoimc, wore there not ? — A gn«it many of the .■!«!)' tliercj is a gooil dcsal of cost, iiud there ought to ho a chiiroii~ 

Sdlauts- sequent chiirges put on the I'mid were to meet tmn- good deal more to make tiio inemne secure. The Fundloaiis. 

porary eitiergoncies, siieli ns famine, lixcopiionnl result 1ms been that .1 eonsideviible amount of items 

distress, or poliiical omergiuicies. J think those, wonld have to he written off every year us irreeoverable, and 

have to have been uiel out of the Imperial Fund, in many iiislunces the aiimial sum written off ropre- 

becauso it would luivo been qniU indel'ensiblc to allow Hunts a ea|)ital sum lost. I think thiif this is partly 

people to starve in Ireland when a. revenue of dm', to ii svtfUeieiit cxpeiiditiu'B uot having Ivecit made 

}),(KW,()UU/. a year was being raised in (ho country, from th<! very eouimeiiconieut, in the collection aud 

The thing eoiiid not have been defended, and, there- managemont of this t'liiirch Fund. To make it 

fore, those ndiuf loans ami rulief expeiiditm-<-, would perf'eclly seeure, the whole property slionhl have beeu 

certainly have liofiii paid out of the Imperial llevenue, ideutilied at first. That has not heeii done, aud, in 

GMW. Also, do you cousidti]' that the tJiarges ibr my opinion, (here has never been a stiflicient start' to 
iiitcrmoliate education, and oilier subjects of that eolleet, identify, and sell the C’hui-cb projicrty to the 
kind, wliich have fallen upon the. Cluirch Fund, best advantage. 

ought to have iiillmi upon the Imperial llcvcime ? — 1 (lotto, lias the staff been considerably in your 
think the ciiarges for education were matters wliich, opinion below the imu'k ? — 'J’lie staff luus f think been 
cmisidering tbo revenue, that Ireiaiul contribufes, coiisiilerably below the mark, and below the mark in 

should have been paiil out of tliat rovcinue. etticiency, Ikkiuusc it has been largely composed of 

610!). Uouhl you name the charges to which you temiwmry men. There are many men who have Imca 
refer? — Tlie prineipal charges are: Intennediate employed temponirily, who arc liable to disinissal at u 
wlucation, for which l,(X)0,UOOf. was chiirged on the week’s or a month’s notice, who had been on tlie staff 
Clmrcli Fund at 3;^ per cent. ; National .School lU or la years. That is not a system wliich leads to 
Teachers’ fund, I,3()(),()00/. at 3 iie.r eeiil. Wllh eilh-iciiey. 

regard to the Koyal 'CTiiiversif.y, tliurc was no ]iriucipal G5U6. This led to considerable errors, and pait of 
sum fixed; Imt a yearly rovcmie of 20,(XKlf. wa.s the error is, I suppose, a mere matter of outlay, and 
mwigned to it out of the ('lliurch Fund. In luhlitiou will bo recovered, but part is worBO than that, you 
to that the last charge impo.sed on the (.'hnreh Fund think, do you? — Yes. By a receut decision of the 
is for the congested districts hoanl which receives Courts, when the ytacute of Limitations niiis against 
interest at 2^ per cent, on 1,500, 000/. a debt that has accrued, the capitid chai'ge goes too ; 

6500. Is it your position tiial; these amounts which and the result is that a considerable part nf the capital 
are charged on a special Irish fund, ought equitably charge has been lout. I give you the amount that has 
to have becu clmrgcil on the geimral rev'cnnc ol’ the been WTittcii off in each ytai’, you will see that it has 
country? — I do not saytliat; I say that the ediica- lieen since Irtflt) a gradually giuwing amount, at the 
komd systnin in Ireland wassiu'h that a large expendi- same time the arrears havo been diminished because 
hire was iicceseu'y, which would have been paid, I greater strictness iu payment has been enforced by the 
iiHsume, out of the ordinary revenue of the country; Land Commission. 

imstciul of that it wms put upon (.ho Church Fund. It 6507. Are thosi^ arrears increasing or decreasing 
saved trouble, tin: fund was there, mid it was a very now ? — The airears are rather deereasing at present, 
couvenlout method of ilisposiiig of the cdiication 65UH. Is that allowing for the process which you 
question, so far ns it liiw been disposed of. have described of their being written off and ceasing 

6501. You also call attention to the nUe of interest to be arrears ?—ludepeiideiitly of what is written off; 
charged on tlic balanct.: of <lebt duo to the National iiotbing is written off except what is absolutely in-e- 
Peht (Jomniis.sioniii's, wliiit is your point upon Ihat? — covcrablc; and, in addition to that, I think, the 
The rate of interest which Is pavabic to the National urr<«irs havo been pulled up within the bust few yeai-s. 

Debt Commissiemars Is .3.V ])cr cent. ; in one iii.slaiicft 6u6!). Th'-rc are. three .special eases, into which yon 
aj per cent. I think so lar ms loaim were made at all divide the losses from arrears, are there not?— Yes, I 
they Blumld havo Iwieii made at the lowest possible think (bat tlie. ultimalc value of the fund will be 
raU‘, HO that J'lnghind, as a sister, or molher cmmtry, affcclcd by tliree principal eaiiHes: one is the iutercst 
should uot make a profit out of these loans. 'J’hcy on the mortgages, for Uiree-fbuvtha of the purchase 
were made on tlie very bosl. Hocurily, and (ho rate of money which was crediti'il to tenant purchasers iu 
interest should luivo been adaplA'd to tlie lowest some cases, owing to the fall in the valued agrieul- 
current rate of intornst at; which it was iiossiblo to turnlland. 'riio land on which the mortgugM were 
lend. At the comniuiicemciit of tliese loans I admit aecured has become, of less value than the interest 
tho into of intei'CHt iu tbo niiirkot was higher than it annually paid. Iu those cases we must anticipate a 
has heou feinco 5 but of late yeans it has been below loss, and some lo&ses have occurred. 

3i ; and those loans havo been very profitable to tho 6516. Even including tlie iDstalinouts wliieli have 
National Debt CommissioiterH. heeu paid belwecii the oriitiual loan mid the preseut 

6502. Aud you tliink tlie rate of interest ought to day? — Yes, if the Land Comiiiission have to go into 

have been reduced with the reduction of the current possession of this hind, as they have in a fow cases, 
rate in the market, do you ?— Certainly. aud will have to do so in more, it means they maks 

6503. And if per contra the rate of interest in the a loss ; when it is not worth while coutmumg the 

market had increased, you would have seen no objec- payment on the mortgage, if they have to foreclose 
tion to a lai-ger charge, would you ? — That is a point the mortgage they lose. . , , 

I have not considered ; because it did not arise. 6511. That is the first point, then the second is- 

6504. You call attention to the loss In connexion what? — The jierpetuity rents are variable; they havo 
with the Church Fund. Will you explain to the not been varied until of late years, because the payers 
Commission your point upon that?— The question of were not aware of tho provisions for variability with 
the value of the Church surplus fund arises every the price, of corn. Some of them are becoming aware 
year I may say, ia Parliament, when there are of it, and more will, no doubt, do so. Since 1864 
questions aa to making further loans, or imposing 37 rents, amounting to -IjHldl. 10^. Lave beCn 
furthei' charges on it. Many estimates havo been I'cdneoil under the proviKions for vanation to 
made and furulslied to Piwliamout, but the.se are 3,l)01h l7.'i. ILL, a dimiuutiofi of tlm ciipitiil wllue at 
uioroly paper estimates. The Church liovemiu cun- 25 yoara’ purchase oi 2‘),165L Tliat will be an 
sists of annual payiiiouts from several dift’erent clitsses increasing item of loss. 

of property, nil practically landed property; the 6512. Thou tliere is a third point. — In ctaes of 
Cdlection is unoerUun and difficult. One of the sales of porpctiiily rents ^der tho Church Act, tie 
veasona it is difficult is that the property out of which Land Commission, oven if they ai‘e thoroughly well 
the revenue is iwyablo is unidontitted; in many owes secured rents, cau no longer require payment or 

LI 2 
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Unm„th at 25 yonrs' bi^iiiso tlie pni-iu s 

O’/intfl. have n li^ht to Imve tile inioc llx<-cl liy arbiliiilimi, 
rUafTiss. it is veiy uulikely llmt 25 yeiii-’ |tiin iin>f; will be 
~T~ obt4iiiieil for them. 

Fmldlwn*. t)')i:i. There will, thi'rrfi.rc, l>o uiirk-r four heads 
whieb von give, a probiibh- or ii certain dimimition in 
the surplus, will there ?— A . erlain .liniiiiutiou in the 
surplus ns estimuteil on pap>r. 

6511. By what pi'ocrss wuiihl llmt he met, nml (lift 
.solvency of the fund n.s.“uroil ?— 1 think Ihcro should 
boiiu immediate rciludion of the rate of iiuen-st pay- 
able to the National Debt Commissioners, which is 
now 6^ piT cent, on most of the debt. I think that 
ought to be rediicrd to the lowe.-t iwssiblc sum, I 
shouhl say 2^, or below llmt, I tliiiik, jnslice would 
require n refund of [«wt puyuicnts at e-vee-ssive rat<-.s; 
niid then 1 tliink also llmt the church property 
eatubliehineut.should he put upon au etfectivo strength. 
I slioiihl like to draw ntteiition to tbo ligurea [ have 
given at page 3, as to the coat of collcelhiD. Tlio 
whcile charge is about three per cent, on the revcntio. 
The mere cost of colleetiim and sales amounts to 
or cent. Now I do not think any revenue of lliis 
ind, comprising a number of items varying from If/, 
to 700/., and paid by 36,000 payers, could Uj coUcctod 
for that .sum. As a matter of husiiue« that conld not 
bo done ; no agent would midertake to coUccl on those 
terms. When I ciniipureitwilU other public rcvcinias, 
I find that the cost of collecting nml nccoiiming for a 
rental of 015,9031. under the Court of Cliimcery wa.“ 
in IBtX), 59,730/,, or nearly 10 per cent. The cost of 
the Woods and Forests Department for collecting a 
"■■osB incouie of 53l,S39/., amounts to 62,000/., or 11^ 
per cent, of the revenue. I take those ligtires from 
Whittaker’s Almamick, facennso the .accnunts of the 
Wofxls ami Forests iktc so cimiplieatcd aud of so 
various kinds llmt I could not show the figures, but 
on examining them I conic to the same conclusion. 
I find that the Woofls mul Forest.' Report for 1S94, 
shows the cost of their collection in Tr'-lmid alone, 
they collect a yearly rental of ;lf),320/. ; they pay their 
local collectors two per cent, upon that which amonnm 
793/.; iucidentiil expunsus comii to 55/., nmking a 
total of S52/. Then the proportion of Uio vote of 
22,000/. .assigned in tbo Treasury return ns tbo 
expense iu Dublin of the Woods and Forests Depart- 
ment, is 2,796/. ; that makes the total cost of collcetiou 
aud managemeut of the Irish Revenue of 40,000/., 
about nine per ceut. When I coutrast those figures, 
and my own experience of the cost of collecting a 
revenue from land with wbat is spent upon the 
Church collection, I say it is quite iusutficient to do it 
efficiently and well ; and my experience, from having 
hnd n good deal to do with the Church Fund 
property, is that it is a cmitiminl sui'amble. 

(1515. Would yon say that the per-centage for cost 
of collection in the case of the Woo<L» and Forests for 
instance, was really of a like character, and gave a 
fair comparison with the cost to tbo Church Fund ? — 
As to pirt of the revenue it is. For instance, the 
Irish revenue is derived altogether, I think, from quit 
rents which are better secured than our tithe rent< 
charges. The cost in Ireland is 0 per cent. ; in England 
the revenue that is collected locally — I forget the exact 
figure — is some hundreds of tlionsnuds of pounds, and 
an amount of some 2^ per cent, is paid to the local 
collectors, independent of the expense of the office 
which is provided for by the vote of Parliamont. 
Therefore I say the mere per-centngo paid to the local 
collectors for collecting an easily collected revenue is 
more tlian is spent on the whole of the church 
establishment and collection loo. 

6516. riuinmiiig up the i>omts In your paper, you 
suy that the Church Fund lia.s boeu a source of profit 
to Great Britain, and a loss to Iruland. How would 
you illustrate tlml? — I think Great Britain has 
benefited by tlie transfer to the Church Fund of 
charges which previously fell on the Imperial Revenue ; 
by the imposition on the Fund of other chai'ges which 
would have fallen on the Public Revenue, and by the 
profit mode on loans to Ireland, iit nn excessive nite of 



iiitHv.>it. When r say “ l^xcl•-ssive," I do not mean j. -Vr. 
cxces'ivc ns conipiirf'il willi the rules .at which money tyjlrut 
can he seciiroil IVoia |>riviite h'tnh ra, but in c.NCC.vi of 
ilie mics at which public money can be hurrowcil. — 

fi.5l7. And per contra ? — lieland has Io^t, and this Pmji''i!, 
loss has i'allcii paiticidarly on landownci-fi by the 
artificial cnliiiucemuit of the Cllinrch Fund, wliich I 
immtiuiicd .it first. 

ColS. Then yon give n special ennsn of loss to 
Ireliuul based on a consideration ol' Ihc conntry where 
the revenue is Sjient ; will you mnplify that a little ? — 

It is part of the drain from Ireland to England re.Milling 
from the V8iy centralised sy.stem of novcrnmoiit. 

Before 1669 the whole rcvmiuo of the Church was 
spent in Ireliuid : .since thou prurtieally the whole 
rcveimu has Ira n i-einitlo 1 to England, and the capilid 
lias been largely spent for p;;rposcs tVom wliich tliero 
is no econouiic return. 

6519. Yon do not ihcroforc believe, do yon, that 
tlie system lias really been, ii boon to Ireland? — I do 
not think it lias. I think the nliolishmcnt of the 
Church may have been .a dosirnbln thing, but ilio 
ceunomic elicct of it bos not boon advantageous to 
Ireinmi. 

6320. How would you define the differeiicc betwcoa PubHe 
Or»-at Ilritain’s and Trcliuid's n>i|iiireincnt.s in thiH 
ri-sjipct?— It iippciirs to mo that Ihc jn'osjierilv of 
Great Ibltiin clopeiuls on the mniiUenaiiee ami exten- 
sion ot her imhistrifts uiul coninierco; the prosperity 
of [velnndonthB devcicqimeiu of Iht internal resources 
ami the hetter organisation of her socinl, political, 
and cconoinie sysfeiu. Ireland rontrilnitcs, without 
getting any retiini, ki tho wars, tlie. forward and 
foreign policy of Groat Britain. Her .slnigglc is 
iigniiist want, occa-sionid famines, and chronic di.stras.s. 

Fur ibe expendituro nnulc lo avert these calamities, 
or rcjiair the diuniigcs done by lliein, e.vpendituro on 
relief works, land improvement, arterial drainage, and 
gnmU in aid of distress. Jrehuid line to pay 3^ 
per Cent, yet the removal of the cmi.ses of poverty in 
Ireland is a-s hgitlinute ii purpose for Imperial oxpi-n- 
diture wilhoiit eliargc as tlio wars and foreign policy 
to wliich Ireland has liiid to vontrilmUi for the develop- 
ment uf Great Britain's uulnsr,rics and extension of 
her eoiumeree. 

6521. 'I'lien I holievo you wi.sh to add .some words 
as to what is tho grent Irish dillienlty in regard to 
financial nmttors? — 'Pho gn>ut difficulty in Ireland 
Las always been her excessive jjoverty. 'flmt poverty 
exhibits Itself iu disixuitciiU A prosperous people is 
seldom discontented oven niuler unjuBl laws. The 
syafeni of Imperial loans for temporary emergencies 
luid charity tends to incrouse. tho poverty nf Ireland, 
whose future income is mortgaged to pay interest ou 
expenditure from which there is no return. There 
is no surer road to min for an individual that liorrow- 
ing money to live upon, and most of these Imperial 
loons are practically made from time to time to enable 
the Irish |>eoplu to live or relievo acute distress and 
avert disorder. Loans oro nlroo.st annually made to 
keep the people quiet or to keep thorn alive. Yet 
thi.s expenditure does not prevent the recurrence of 
fomiue, distress, and discontent; it rather lends to 
cause their recurrence, for each nnremnneratively 
8(>CDt loon adds to the himlens on the income of 
tho country, and it is well known that a great deal of 
the money nominally meant to he spent on reproduc- 
tive works has been misspent and wa.st«I. 

6522. You sum np wlmt you have said before by 
saying that the loons by tbo National Debt Commis- 
sioners on the security of the Cbiircb Fund ore 
tborongUly well sccnivtl, and bavo been a profitable 
investmeut ? — Yias, I think they have been a profitable 
investment. 

6523. You give a rather remarkable figure os to the 
other public loans, and say that they amount to nearly 
8, (XX), 000/., and to the extent of between 6,000,000/. 
and 7,000,000/. the money is provided by Irolancl out 
of the savings bank deposits. Will you explain that 
oxoclly ? — The other public loans to Ireland, made 
through the Board of Works and Public Works Loan 
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31 ,. CommissioiieH, amounted on Mnrch lfl‘)3 to 

7,i<fil.3o8/. accoiiUug to llio retm n iiskoil foi- by Mr. 

— Sinilb Burry. The preafnr part of c.liis amount is 
|,y irnlund from the (IqKwrU in the Irish 
PiJ^o Post Oflieo Savuiga Bunk, ami biilniices from iLo 
trustee biiiik.s in the linntU of The XuLinnul Bel.t 
CommiKsiomn-s, rimonnf-ing to 0,G27,0(H)/. Therefore 
fl largo part of tlic money that is lent to Iroluml is 
retilly proviihvl by IrcImHl. Tlicro is no liberality iu 
in tlio loans. Irmh doposiiors invest their money hero 
at per cent., ami the National Debt Uommissionors 
then tcn,l it hack at 3} per cent. 

6524. It is, in your opinion, Tirtnally Irislj money, 
is it ? — Virtually, ami it «im|)Iy goes to Etiglaml first 
ns a mutter of book transaction, in cun-^cpinnec of the 
centifilisud system of govennnent. 

(1525. {Mr. Currie.) You say that the N.atioiial 
Debt Comini.ssion(irs miifco n profit out of Ii'oland. Is 
it witiiin ycnir kiiowloilgo that tho oiiorations of the 
National Dobt Commissioiiors rnaiilt in a profit, 
generally ? — I may eay tlmt they got money at 2h per 
cent., and lend it at 3,1 ; there is a margin. 

l552{>. But yon are awurn there nro considerable 
considoruhle risks, .such !w the ncco.ssity of huTint' to 
pay the money on demand, ara not you? — There 
lias been no risk in the loans nunli‘ on tho Irish 
Clmroh Fund, hueaiiM thoy are amply secured. 

U527> I niiian risk which they run in taking money 
repayahlo on dnmund. Their mmiuy is liiuncl, is it 
not mainly by the saviiig.s iiunk duposila ? — Yost. I 
think the course of hiisiiie.s.s shows they may depend 
on an unnual nmoiinl, atnl from Irclaiul there luia been 
on inerenHing lunount for tho last 30 years. 

(552s. Bill, lus a matter fact, in the public oceounts, 
doe« it npiienr that the mioi-atioiiH of the NatieuaJ 
Debt (Jouunissiimurs result in u profit? — That I 
could not say, as I Iiavn not the nwouiits liefore mo. 

(1529. {]Mrd Fnrrcr.) Yon any in tho first juirt of 
your paper, tliattbc Church Fund was over ealimiitol? 
— So it appoars to me. 

(5530. AikI that the vetiirnH arc, to some extent, 
precariouB? — I say that the price fixed by the Statute, 
of 22J yeai-H' piirdia.se of tho tithe rentoliargo, was in 
QxcosB of the market rate. 

(1531. Tlic National Debt Comiiiissionors, I sup- 
pose, lent ou tlie security of tills fund ? — They lent on 
the Hoeiirity of this fund. 

G5II2. Then luiything tlmt wils precarious iu the 
fund would reduce the value of the security, would it 
not? — It would dopciid uii tho uuirgin there wus. 
There was ample margin for all their loans, us has 
boon, proved by the way tlio Oimrcli Fund has worked 
out 80 far. 

0533. You think, do yon, iiotbwitliBtnndmg the 
pieoarions nature of the returuH, there was ample 
security, ho tlmt tlio National Debt Commissioners 
ought not to liavo taken anything more than tho mere 
ortlinory rate of interest, and that the interest not have 
been increased in order to iiidemuify them on accouut 
of the imjmrfoction of the security f — If the National 
Cehl Comiuissioners had lent niouoy to tho full vnlue 
of the funds, I think they would have lost, ns the fund 
hM lost money, but the National Debt Commissioners 
did not lend anything like tlio full value. They were 
like a prudent mortgi^ee. 

G534. What margin was there ? — I could not say 
exactly what margin there was to commence with, 
because these loans have been nuule from time to 
time, and na some have been paid off others have been 
added ; but ns tho umiter ba.s worked out, they have 
bud nil ample maigiii; tliey wore just os safe as a 
mortgugne lending on fimt-cliiss property two-thirds, 
or ouc-third tho capiui) value. 

6535. I rather guihcr from the wholu of your paper, 
thut you tiunk this hasiiiess would have been much 
more economical and l)ctu*r nmnaged if Ireland or the 
Irish hud mniingod it for themselves, and the English 
Government hiul not intervened ? — I think there is a 
good deal of waste in hnviug the tlnug managcil partly 
m Dublin, and partly in Lordon. 
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(>53(5. But, on the whole, if the Irish iind bad tc Ur. 
manage it entirely themseIvcH, and had to get the ■olrTuf* 
monoy For themselves, do you think ihoy would liave — 
done it belter and more economically than lias been ^ 
done through the instrumentality of ths English 
National Debt Commissioners?— I have no doulit we 
cotdd manage our finaiicltil affairs iiiucli better at 
home, because we uro much better acquainted with 
our want.'i, and would manage them more pnidently. 

6637. And you would have had no difficulty in 
getting money, would you ?— I do not think tliere is 
any difficulty in raising money in Ireland. Oflate 
years when some of the large municipalities have had 
jiower given to tlipm to mine lo;ins lliey hare h.ad no 
dillicidfy in raising money at a low mu* of iutcrcst. 

()53y {Sir Dnritl Burbonr.) at piigo four of your 
inemoraniluiu you give various figures us to rental, 
do you not ? — Yes. 

6539. Do those figures represent tlio yearly claims, 
or the actual collections ? — From 1S«5 to 189.3, under 
tlie column htyuled “rental,” tho muouut include the 
sales. I thought it bmtar to take them from tho 
accounts os they have been printed. A eban^e bos 
lieen made in the luethoil of keeping tlio accounts. 

That yearly rental represents the yearly amoiuit 
mccived lioth from rental and salcB. Iu 1H91, 470,7881. 
is I'cntal only ; that is owing to a change made in tho 
imiiluid of keeping the uccounm. 

(1510. Tlien tlioao figures ix*prvHont tho collocfioiis, 
and not the yearly demand ?— It is the rontiil received 
I think, but X have not got that bdbre mo. 

6511. If the solvency of the Church Puntl is 
doubtful, the security of the Natioiin] Debt Com- 
mis.sioiipi's is not so very good ? — That is not so 
at 111], because ailer tho National Debt Commisiouers 
como nivonil miilious of money which ore allocated 
to purposes with which tho National Debt Com- 
misslonci's have nothing whatever to do. lutermcdiiito 
education in Ireland 1,OUO,OC'OI.; National School 
Toaoliers Fund l,.3tX),(X)0i.; congested districts board 
l,5(K),(XJUf. i Royal Univei’sity, say, 700,060/. 

6542. The National Debt CoiniuiHHioners have the 
first claim, liave they ? — Certainly. 

65-43. If tlicre is not sufficient left to meet tlio 
other cliums, I suppose the Imperial Revenue would 
have to bear 6ie loss? — Tlmt I could not .eay. It 
would ilepciid upon ParliaiiK-nt, I suppose. 

6514. (J/r. Sit/tieri/.) You staietl ilint the amount 
held by the savings hauk is some 6,(i27,U0l)/. ? — The 
mnouui ndurned iu the official rcturus fur Ireland, 
sliowiiig tlic total of the babiuccH at the Post Office 
and Trustee Saving Banks on tlia 31st of December 
1891 was 6,959,0001 

6545. On wiiicli tho depositors Jticeivcd 2| per 
cent ? — Yes. 

0516. Aud they receive 2^ to a certain extent 
beenusu it is jmyable on demand ?— Certainly. 

6517. Is there any otlier mode by which ihe Irish 
people can gut equal facilities for iuvestiug moneys 
payable on demand, at even cooidderablc less than 2^ 

;ier cent ? — I imagine that if Uie fimuicial affairs of 
England uod Deland bad been separated, Ireland 
would have done as every other civilised iialioa has 
done, established a Post Office Savings Bank. Until 
very recently tlie French Savings Bank gave 3 per 
cent. I do not know what vale of interest we could 
have given, but no doubt we sliould have given as 
good a rate as we could have afforded, in order to 
attract the money. 

6548. But it is within your knowledge that other 
institutions uxistipe in Ireland could receive the money 
on deposit from tim Irish people at 2^ per cone and 
pi-octically ropay it uu ilemaiid ? — 1 think the rates of 
iiitdi-L-st cnargGablu by other institutiorm for money nn 
(lumatitl vary very much. The bonks will givo I per 
cunt., but niiuiy solvent building societies give more 
than 24 per cent. 1 do not think we have many ir- 
Ireland, but still it is a common practice for building 
and loan societies to take money on deposit at a higher 
rate of interest. 
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G5-19. Uauks only allow 1 per cent, on deposi t.-", and 
they are practically pnyiililc on douiainl erjiially as the 
savings hautt, arc they not? — I do not lliink flic two 
businesses are at all coiniiai-iible. the bii.sin.-ss of a bank 
and tlio business of a Governnieiit iiistitnlion like (he 
Post Ollicc Savings Banks, an- not tvmpanibie. 

6550. "Wbat is tlie seeiiriiy that is given by the. 
Government for the npayineiit ol ihesaviugs bank 
deuosits? — I suppose the revenues ol the country. 

6551. Is not the money praeticiiliy largely invested 
in Consols, nearly nine-teuth.s of it?— I would .«ay 
that a great deal of it was inve.sted, iw regards 
Ireland, by the National De.bt Coimuis.sioiiers at 3A 
per cent, iu Ireland. 

0552. That is not the return, the i«tiirn is in 
Consols, is it not?— My impicssiou is tliivt tht^y pay 
2 i per cent, to their depositors, and we know ii< a 
matter of fact that they have letit (;,000,()0()?. or 
7,000,000/. back to Ireland, not payable on dciimml, 
but repayable by instalments at per cent. 

0553. Do you retueuiber wlien a short time ago 
it was stated that hanks, in order to afford greater 
security to the public, ouglu to keep larger cash 
depo-sits, and the matter was broiigiit belbre the 
Bankers Association, it was sta!c<l that the security 
which was given by the Government by investing iu 
Consols, was exactly the security which was given by 
the banks, and if large institutions, holdiug some six 
times as much as the 0,000,OiX)/. can also give the 
same secuTity to depositors an<l repay praelieally on 
demand, do you not think per cent, is a very 
excessive rate of interest? — I thiidc at present the 
Post Office Bank would ju'otabty attract deposits at a 
lower rate of interest owing to the }>reseuc plethora 
of money, but as regards the reserve uml the monc3'3 
they mu.st keep in baud to meet a fall on those 
deposits, they are like other batdiei'.s, the}' must keep 
a reserve to meet a possible demand, but not an im- 
proliable one, just a.s a hank must retain souio gold. 
But if all its liability were to he called up at onco 
tbey would be baukrapt, which is a tiiiug not con- 
templated in biuddug. 

0554. What I want to ascertain is 'whether you 
think it is to the mterest of tho country that people 
should deposit money with ihe Gov(-rnment which is 
liable to repayment ou demiiud or whelber it would 
be to their iuteres't to deposit it with other in.stitu- 
tioDS ?— I think the security given by Government 
Post Office Banka iu every countiy is an advantage, 
becanse the public arc unable to discriminate between 
sound and unsouud banking establishments, and, 
ns we all know, thciu have been very heavy losses 
made by people who have deposited inoncj" iu order 
to get a higher rate of intere.sf. with building societies. 

655.5. What per-centage do you think tiic losses of 
all the banks iu the United Kingdom amount to witbiu 
the last 100 3’eiu's ? — I do not kiiou' at all. 

6556. Then how can }'ou give uu 0]>inion as to Uie 
risk of depositing in hanks? — I think I can; for 
instance, lake the Glasgow Bank. 

6557. IVould it surprise you to hear that with 
regard to all tho banks in the United Kin, edon, even 
including the Glasgow Bank, for the lost 50 yeiirs 
their assets have always rotvlised over 75 per cent, 
of their indebtedness, exclusive of the calls ou the 
shares ? — Banks are not the only institutions that 
attract deposits from poor people, and it is just like 
the Government insuring a sound cnn-ency. The 
mass of people -who handle coin are unable to estimate 
its vidue. I think it is a proper and advantageous 
thing for the Government of every country to establish 
those Post Office Savings Buulcs where poor people 
can deposit tiieir money at a low rate of interest 
which always has been lower tlian the cuirent rate, 

Atljouriied for a short time. 

6566. {Lord PVelbtj.) In your answer to the 
Chairman at Question 5451 you give a summary of 
the Traasuiy view of the ]iresc*nt relations between 
Great Britaiu and Ireland resulting m this; that 



Ireland contributed to Iiuporial services I •() in Mr. 

3-&1 in 1600, .'uid in ISOl.mul iu an aiiMver 

shcji'th' afterwards I think y'oii e.ritieisc I hut eoiitrilui- 711^ 
tiun. iind siate that- a great iiuiiiy ilenis are classed as — li*”' 
Imperiiil services, whieli, in your opiuiem, should bo 
classed !is British .services ? — Tes. Ttosiuj 

6550. Tliwc Is of ci’Urso roum for great diffei'cucc 
of opinion upon that point, and 1 am ratlier aii.vious 
to divide the <lisciisshm, so :is to arrive at .‘^ome pniut 
at wliieb we may a,giec. 1 sluiidd like to point out to 
j'on that Lliere arc two (piostioii.s involved; one is 
what are the Imperiul sorviws 10 which Ireland 
.should contnlune ; ami the other wbaf; is tlic- Iota! 
sum which she does uctuidly c<Jtitribule. I want to 
take the hiitcr point first, because I lliiiik there wc 
deal with a qiuwtioii of fact ? — I\lay I ,say i have not 
u print of iiy evitlenee before mo, Imt 1 may perhaps 
imderstuiid your tjui-stioii from my iiiemorandum. 

These tables have lioeii prepared by the 'J'rujuiury, 
and I do not think it is e;usy for us to criticise them. 

1 dreiv atteulioii to one or two iii.staiicos iVom which, 
it .seemed to me, Ireland ilerivod no advimtago 
from tliH expenditure wliieh is set down as imperial, 
althougli she is c.\])ccted to eoutvibme lo it. I think 
i took the wine ami ti)i compensations. With 
regard to the Duchy of T.nncastcr imd the Duchy of 
Cornwall, tho rovcmies do not come into the account. 

They are appropriated, I belipv(\ to tiui pcrsoiml wants 
of members of the royal family, but yet Ireland con- 
tributes to tho winu and tin eomiiensutioii.s — 1 merely 
look them a.s an cxam[ile. 

6560. This Iciula up to a tpuwtioii which 1 had 

asked befons but which 1 will repeat. 1 said there iBlmin-riii 
is, of course, room for a differenee of opinion upon 
that point, and a le.iritimalu diilbivueo of oj)iiiioti, but 
lam aii.'doHs to cudi'avam- to arrive nt matters of 
fact, so that, if pos.sibli', wo may bo agreed up to a 
certain point. Tito (li.seiis.siou, J think, may be 
divided into two parts; one, wiial li.re llin Imperial 
servicc.s to which ircluiid slundd eoiiteilmle, and llm 
otlier what is the total .sum wliich she doc.s actually 
contrilmlc, tlin hitter heing a (iiursUou of I'act. 

Taking the latter point lirst, wc have it that tho 
revemu: of Iruliiiid is 7,61 l,U0(>/., <jf whicli 5,51 1,(XW/. 
i.s locally expended, so lliat rrchmd oisly eoiitvibiites 
to wliat may bo called lin)icrial services 2,103,000/. 

I am taking the figures fi-om Jiage 36 <d' Sir Edward 
Hamilton’s nioinoraudnm ? — Witti nd’in'oiico lo that, 
luy remiu'k was that a great deal of the (expenditure 
in Ireland is really for liiiperial jnii'iioses and not for 
Irish load purposes — I took the polic.e Jis an e.xamplc. 

6561. I am only dealing now with the (piestion of 
fact. You will see tbat the 2,103,OIH)/. is tin; aimiial 
Buiu which aetuall}' comes over for Imperial purjioBcs, 
wliatevcr tliey may Isi? — Yc.s, and tluj eoiicliisiori I 
draw frnm that is, tliiit, from it 'J'rczisuiy jioiiit of 
view, Ireland is only worth n eoiiplo of niilliou.s to 
the Bmpire. 

6562. Do you think that 2,103,000/. is nn exces- 
sive sum for Ireland to eoutj-ilnitc to the expendi- 
ture of the Bmpii-c? — Yes, I think it is excessive. If 
you deal with what might be dussiiiod ns Imperial 
services, I should put down a sum for defence, a 
small amount for foroigu rehitions (for we aa'c not 
very much intei'(jsted in such matters) luid postal 
services, which I think are most, couvouiently 
administered as an Imperial service. I tliink if -wc 
paid a proportion of the cost of those services it 
would be a sufficient contribution for Irolmul to make 
to the Imperial expenditure, and that tho whole of 
the rest of her revenues ought to he spent for Irish 
purposes proper. 

6563. Do you think that 27 per cent., which is 
what is represented by 2,103,000/., is tin excessive 
sum for Ireland to pay towards defuiico, luwl tliosc 
services which uo doubt wo might ugreo aro Imperial ? 

— Yes. 

6564. Have you ever turned yoitr attention at all 
to what Ireland did under Grattan’s Barliamont in 
tho way of outlay ou what we may call Imi>ei'ial 
semces, that is to say, debt and luiiitaiy services ? — 
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}[>■. No, 1 fun not |io.ste<l up in tlio li^urcs cf that, timo, 
yarroi'd^t Init 1 iiiiilcrstitinl Unit. Ji’cliiml coiifribiitfil lo tlio 
o.':[)i‘iiscs, iitnl not to the naval C-Npon.^UH. 

; Mar, is ns- I pjii-ticiil.'irly put Uicm togctnof n.s uiilitaiy ? 

Irisli Hi'i- tielit was siinili at tlio llmo. 

Thr.! nvm'afrc! ('xpinnliinvn in Mio limr year 
sprrtii’s. lii'foro l7iW- (tlio.se bein'' tlio f’tmi' years of pence 
before the Krciicli win- broke oiil) was 
tbc nverago (•xpcnditm'i’. oh ilelit ami military aiTviec.s 
was as mnii'ly as possible SiK),(!OD/., t.liorei'orc slic coii- 
trilmfoil to military services ami debt at that time, 
iieiirly I>() ]>ev cent, of Imr l■xpon<lillll•e, <iitl «be 
not? — 1 am not up in tlm ligiircs of Ibat tinic. 

(i;>l>7. Tim figures are. bi Eore tlie Ckmimi.sHion .at 
tlio jn'esi'iit. moment., are t.boy not? — Yes, 1 Iwliove 
they have been put. in before (lio Commission. 

(i.jtW. Will yon accepi, from me. that tlio.so are tbc 
figures boCore l.lio Clonnnission ? — (.Icrtaiiily, hut I 
have turiieil my attention more to wlmt fivlaiK! ought 
now to contribute, ami wlnit is licr pre.scnt ability, 
and wlnit it woulil lie fair for her to contribute Ilian 
to iw.st lii.sl.ory. 

6oG9. At l.lie same time you will obseiwc the object 
of my question is tliut during tlinsc yeiu-B, when she 
was under ('{rattmi’.s Parliament, which lias liecn gene- 
rally held to re.pi'eseiit tlio time when she hail the 
greatest control over her own allairs, that was the 
state of things ? — f tliiidt the control over her own 
affairs, at Unit lime, wa.s largely iiillucneeil by Clrcat 
Britain. Him luul eoiil rol for a very short i.ime, and 
whatever re-iuljnslineiit may liav’o lieon iinulo at tlmt 
time eonld only have been made to a small extent if 
she wanted (o adjust her finances. 

(5570. But at all events reference is imule to that 
time .as coinpavod with subsequent ycar.s ? — I could 
not linld up lliat time as a pattern. 

0571. At .all events when she had a voice in her 
own affairs, yon would agree, if the, so lignros nro 
con-cot, would you uut, llial. she was laying nut 50 
per cciil.of lior e.v|>ondilure on those two services? 
— have no doubt your lignves are correct, but that 
was a tiiiu! of vei'y largfi military expendituro all over 
.Euro[ie. 

(1572. Certainly not 5 itw'ius the eheapc.st time. I 
may remind you that Joseph Hume called the utten 
tion of the British I’arliainent to that timo as the 
model economical years before tho Froneh war? — 
Well it was a time when there were very largo armies 
on foot in Kiiropo. f am not pn-itarod to contradict 
your wtatumeiit, but it was a time ivlieii it was tbc 
cu.stoin of nations to make a very large expendituro on 
military piu-jiose.H. 

fi57.'5, I. tliinlc you will iiiid, iw far ns lOnglnnd is 
concerned, that it is not so? — A very short lime 
afterwards, before tlio Ujiion, tlioro were 20l),(XX) 
British troops in Ireland alone, for jiavt of wliieh 
we puiil. 

CStUos- 6574. L am i>articularly excepting thoso times and 
^turoin tljQ time, of perfect peace. ’Hie local expen- 

diture, when it is tiiade, isnnulo in Ireland, is it not ? — 
I woold not (luito agree to that, because some of it is 
niaile in England; for instance, where you have dupli- 
cate luauagements. There is, for instance, a Chief 
Secretary’s office in Dublin, and a Chief Secretary’s 
office ill Loudon. They are very small luattei-s, 
perhaps, but Ihero are other establishments of the 
same kind. I suppose wo pay part of the expense of 
tho TreaBury. 

6575. No, I think that is not the case iu the amount 
chorgeil for local oxpenditm-e ? — Wo oi-e charged with 
pai-t of the expenses of Parliament. Of coiu’se 
Irish business is done iu Parliament. 

657(1. I think you .are iilimling there, arc you not, 
to the Ti'ftiwnry estiinnh! on nwionut of Imperial 
services. The figure of I think 1 am 

right in saying, is raoney actually expended in Ireland. 
It is possible that includes tho Iri.sh Office, which is 
merely brought over liera for convenience during the 
Parliamentary Session, but I tliink I am right in 
saying that that figure is money actually locally 
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(■x|)ended in Ireland. At all events you will agree, 
will you nor. if I am right in saying it is spent in 
irelainl, (but it Is loc.ally expended ? — I agree tliere is 7 
a very largo expeinlitiire of the revenue ilerived from — — 
Irebmil in Ireland. Ciriiex- 

fi., . , „ , . pomlaureln 

Oo</. liK'u p.giun a large part of the army is .sta- treiancl. 
tinned in Ivcluml, larger th.an, it i.s admitted, is required 
for the giirrisou of Ireland. It is difficult for laymen 
to know bow far tlmt is the case, bnt considenible 
refi-rcnco Inis been mode and articles liave been 
written on tlic sniijui't. Dr. Giffea reckons that the 
garrison sltonld be in pvo[)ortion to the iKipulatiou 
as 1_ to 12,UlH», mid estimated that 3,0CX),U(X)/. of 
public money was laid out in Ireiand on military 
i-xpendilnrc ? — Yes, but 1 do not tliiiik that n large 
milifciry force iu lri-l;ind is necessarily of advantage 
from nn ceoneinic jwiiit of view. 

6578. So far as money is laid out in Ireland, it is 
an advantage, is it. not ? — Certainly. I think if money 
is well laid out, it is an advantage ; if it is badly laid 
out, it is a disadvantage to a country. 

6579. So far it uifords a market, doe.s it not. I will 
only call iitloutioii lo tlio fact that a con.sider.able force 
is keptin Ireland, tlie outlay upon which takes place in 
Ireland ? — Tho economic advnntiige of a miiitary force 
in Ireland is ve.ry siinill i it .affects the market price 
of such .articles as are consumed by tho military to an 
infinitesimal extent. Tho real advantage is a manurial 
advantng-’', which arises from the proximity of a large 
camp, enabling the fanners to farm better. 

6580. Then you do not think, taking Dr. GHfen’s 
statement for what it is worth, that a sum like’ 
6,000,(X10A is laid out in Ireland? — I tliink it is very 
likely it is laid out, but I think with regard to the 
military force, it is not an arlviHitaga on the whole, 
otherwise the more military we have in Ireland the 
bettor. 

6581. Still it is foxpenditure in Ireland, is it not? 

— Certainly. 

6582. You have criticised the terms on which loans Public 
were imulo out of the Church fund ? — Yes, I have 
coinmonted on tho nito of interest that is still charged 

on the large loans made upon the security of the 
Clmrcli fund. 

UoK.’l. I should like to call your attention to one or 
two coiisiileratious connected with that point. I 
think your answer upon that is No. 5533, Are you 
awaro'that the money which the National Debt Com- 
missioners lulvance on public loans is chietiy derived 
from tbc Havings Bank funds ? — So I nuderstaud. 

6584. Am you aware that that is a trust fund 
which the Goveriimcut is bound to administer with 
the utmost cure ? — Yes. 

6585. Ai-e you aware that iu former times, in con- 
sequence of not sufficient attentiou being paid to that 
nnatter, there ivas a large delidt on tlie fund, which is 
now l«iug nuule good by the taxpayers ? — I was not 
aware of that, but I take it from you. 

6586. They fa'o now paying 80,(X)0/. a year in order 
to make goiMl this deficit. In the last 20 years ot so 
greater care has been taken in that res^iect, in order 
to ensure that tho fund is properly administered, and 
that an nndoe charge is not put on the taxpayers. 

Now the standard by which the Government work is 
this: Naturally speaking they are guided by the 
price of consols. Consols is the permanent security 
in which those funds arc invested. At the time the 
loans were made, ehieliy in 1870 and 1871, the price 
of consob was botweeu 92 anil 93 on the average. If 
the money, therefore, had been invested in consols 
(wliich, as I say, is the normal investment for the 
fund), it would liavc brought us up to tho year 1888 
somctliing over 3^ per cent. From 1888 to the 
present time (that is to say from the date of the 
conversiou) it would have brought us n shade under 
3 per cent. In addition to that, if, during those two 
yeni-s, tho fund had beon invested io consols, at the 
present moment the value of that investment would 
have been closo on a million above the cost price. 

That is tho staadai-d, and tho proper standard, by 
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Ur. which the Govumiueiitjiulgt: of tlu'Se things. IVLaI 
been tlie result renlly of Mint loan ? The niii- 
— of iuterest on the loan w.is somewhat higher tliuii Mint 
7 18 M. jjg Govemmciit could linve got by itive.-liiig 

in ccnsols ; but tlmt ia always the casn-, iiiul might 
always to be the case when yon lend upon a ler- 
mimibie annuity, because I am sure yon will aCTOc 
with nu> it is n ihsniivni)fiigf> wlien one to replace 
capital over a long series of years without knowing 
beforehand at what pnees we shall bo able to replace 
tlie stock. As it so liajipcnc*! a vorj- short time after 
that, the price of coiusoLs began to nse, am! during » 
great part of tlm timo tlieir price was el<i.sc upon l(X)f. 
Without working mit the matter in detail, I think it 
is (juito jioasibic T mit under the mark when I say 
that the fact of our having to re-iuvest this principal 
as it i.s gmdiially repaid, ns compai'ed to what would 
have liappenecl if wc had ini-ested this money in 
consols in 1871, bus left us at Icnst 500, 000^ to the 
bad, and I do not think von will fliul that, ns 
far as the Savings Bank nind is concerned, the 
advaatages of n higher rate of interest would have 
made up that diflercnce, or placed the fund in the 
position in wliich it would have been if it had been so 
invested at once? — ^Tlie way I look at it is that the 
deposil.H in the Savings Bank in Irelnud amount to 

7.000. 000/. — somewhat under, for which the depo.sitors 
|iet 2^ per cent., and so Ear os those sums tire I'o-lent 
m Ireland, the rate received is 3^ per cent. I am 
<)uite unable to criticise all the arrangements of the 
Treasury, and their difierent investments and re- 
investmeata ; but I merely point to the fact that there 
is no vejy great liberality in receiving from a country 

7.000. 000/. at per cent nnd redeuding it at per 

cent. I think, conaidoring tlie way onr finances arc 
at present arranged, it was a proiier thing to ro-leud 
tlie money. I understand it is the business of the 
Treasury to economise ns much os possible, and they 
have a very hard slruf^Ie to do so. 

6587. I am not aware it lias even been represented 
as a grant act of liberality. It is a business 
act on both sides. A large sum of money was 
required by Ii-claud for the pnr[)ose of jmying off the 
Churoli, and that was provided out of the Savings 
Bank fund, that lieing the available fund; is not 
tliat so ? — It has been represented in Sir Edward 
Hamilton’s memorundiiiQ (and I think it is fi-eqnenlly 
represented in Parliament) that Ireland has been 
treated with undue liberality in regard to loans. A 
great many loans have been made to Ireland, and I 
think, on tlie whole, they have Inul a very demoralis- 
ing effect. The rate of interest has been W with 
retercnco to the market rate of intci-est; but looking 
on it ns u loan from a sister or mother eonutry, and 
having rcgonl to the fact that we contribute such a 
very large revenue to England, I do not think there 
was any liberality in the matter. I do not know 
whether the Treasnry claim any or not. 

6588. I do not think the question of liberality baa 
even been raised in any shape or way ? — It was part 
of Mr. Gladstone’s contention when the question of 
the over-taxation of Ireland was brought before 
Parliament on some previous occasion that that would 
be to some extent met by treating Ireland with extra 
liberality in the matter of loans. 

ShmoI You mentioned just now, did you not, that 

several of tlie services in Ireland charged for as local 

acrvicea. are more or less of an Imperial kind, and I think you 
mentioned, as an example, the constabulary ?-— I men- 
tioned the constabulary and the expenses of the Lord 
Lieutenancy. 

6600. To go buck npon what has been said as to 
the amount which Ireland contributes, I would point 
out to you that whereas Irish expenditure on military 
services during the Grattan Parliament was 40 per 
cent., that at present the contribution which she makes 
to military services and debt is 27 per cent, of the 
revenue only, and even supposing we were to count on 
tne ground put fomnrd, say a niulion of the constaho- 
lnry expenditure as rendered necessary by tiie Imperial 
system, wo should still only arrive at a contribution 



from Ivelanil, including that of 40 per cent., should Ur. 
we not. Therofm-o even in that case we .<*hould still 
1 k 3 much hclow the ainouiil contributed in the time of — 
pp.'icc under (Initinii’a Purlinnieiil, should we not?— 

The way I look tit the uiattcr is rather from a more 
gciieml point of view. Hero you have a country con- inHtndtD 
taiuing four and a half millions of iuliabitants, you 
raise a revenue from that country, according to my 
estimate, of 0,000,000/., and yet llmt is not sufficient to 
pay for every possible Imperial expense, avert famines, 
and to develop its inilustries and resources. That 
seems to me to bn a perfectly in(lGfcu.siblc proposition. 

As I say. 9,000,000/. is contributed. I admit tlie con- 
trihiition of Irelaml is adjusted because the ultimate 
incidence of the tax no doubt is upon the consumer 
so fur AS this revenue is derited from articles that 
arc tn.vcd under customs or excise duty, but if the 
two countries were separated finimcially the •whole 
revenue of 9,000,000/. would be ereJileU to Ireland. 

If by the enterprise of her merchants or the develop- 
ment of her ports Customs duties ore raised iii Ireland 
or Excise duties are impo-sed, I think she should be 
credited with contributing on income of 9,000,000/. and 
not seven und tlircc-qiiartoi' millions, aud I say 
9,U00,00U/. U mnphi to inn any country uptm with 
such wants os Ireland bus. 

6501. Of courtie we come there to a distinct difference 
of opinion. What would liapi>en if the two countries 
were separated would be that tlie duty would be 
imposed in England on the spirits coming from Ireland 
into England in sucli a cose as you pat, and probably 
spirits would not come then, but at all events the duty 
would be paiil here. England would not let the spirits 
off duty ; that would come into the English revenue. 

But putting aside that point upon wltich we differ, 
and must differ radicnlly and absolutely, the only point 
I wont to bring before you is Mint even if we make a 
largo allowance foi* the consUilmlary, still the sum that 
would hi! couLributalilc to Imperial purposes would he 
very much less timu tliat which obtained in very 
economic )'ears and .at a time when Ireland hod more 
control over her affairs than she has ever Imd since, 
would it not? — With refereneo to the inaiiugnmr.nt of 
Ireland at that time it would be equally fiilr to refer 
to Macaulay’s description of the Iilrii Parliament ns 
the most corrupt and tyruunical asscnihly that ever sat 
in Europe, ami I would not refer to that either as a 
time to Iw looked to ns a precedent, or a body which 
wo should now like to have governing the counay. 

G502. On the other hand I ixtint out to you that 
constant rcfcruuce is made by i>eoxde not unfriendly 
to Ireland to that time lu a time suitable for com- 
jMvrLson? — I really tiiink the pi'acticnl question is 
what Ireland ought to contribute now, what sho is 
able to contribute, and I should l>e very much 
inclined for my part never to refer to past controversies 
at all. 

6593. You spoke of Ireland as being over-assessed VtlnaUaoji 
as compared with England, when you were giving 
evidence in Ireland, did you cot ? — ^Yes. I should oo«np»«il. 
ho glad to explain the ground on which it seems to 
me that the assessment is so, and I do not know 
whether I may do so by making a general cxplauation. 

I think it will save time. The assessment of Ireland, 
os the Commission know, was made by an Imperial 
Department, the Valuation Department, under the 
control of the Treasury. At the time it was made it 
was the opinion of a good many Irishmen that it wus 
a very high assessment and that it followed the rent. 

I quoted the opinion of Mr. Senior os he wits an 
English official with experience of Ireland. Ho had 
then been poor-law inspector for many years, and had 

f reat opportunities of watching the thing. He said 
Poland then was more highly assessed in proportion 
to the produce of the land tlian England. I also 
quoted Mr. Hedley, who was a valuer of great 
experience who hod visited Ireland. With referent 
to difftirent classes of under-ratings, the under- 
rating of manaions has l>een, so far as I con read, 
a scandal of very long standing in England. Of 
coarse my information abont the assessment of 
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Mr. Englnucl is derived from the opiuions of authorities 
observations as I have made on occa- 
— sionaJ visits to England, where I always mate 
jt ,ny business to ascertain the |Kutlculans of mtiugs, 
T»ioi«’> i“ rents, and valuations, wherever I can. The uuder- 
jSind” rating of mansions is a scandal of such tong stniiding 
cooparwi- McCulloch in his work on “Taxation mid 

Funding” ret'ers to it, Baying: “It is said that 
“ not a few middle-class iuns and hotels pay n larger 
“ amount of duty than i.s paid by the most splendid 
“ baronial residences.” That was in 1810. Stnart 
Mill in his ** Political Economy” refers to it, too. 
He says : “ The public were ^rendy scandalised at 
" heoi'ing that residences like Cliatswortli andBelvoir 
“ were only rated on an imaginary rent of 200/. ayear, 
“ under the pretext that tliey could not be Jet for more.” 
Of courso tho coinpu-isons before this Commission 
have been mode as to the rateable valno of lielaud 
not merely at the present date but for several years 
since the Union. Attempts were marie over and over 
again to rate this clnsa ^ property, but ns it is not 
boilt for letting and could not be let, there has been 
great diHiciilty about it. It wn.s proposed over and 
over again that a per-centage on tho cost, or the present 
selling value, should bo taken ns the mteablo value. 
That continued down to tho year 1871. There was 
then a Bating end House Tax Bill before the House 
of Commons. Mr. Gosohen said with reference to 
that: “There are many buildings and large houses 
“ in the country districts which cannot bo valued on a 
“ calculation of what they would be let at from year to 
“ year, and Avhich in consequence escape paying on a 
“ fair rateable valne. It catisea a considerable amount 
“ of not unnatiiral irritation among tlm farmers, to sec a 
“ huge noighbourlng property escape at a low ratingfor 
“ this reason, while their own smaller farms are, as 
“ they complain, highly rated.” 

6504. We ore now dealing with tho comparison 
between Eiiglimd and Ireland ? — Yes. 

6505. I do not moan to put anything into your 
mouth which you would not wish to say, but I should 
have inforiud from yonr evidence tliat there was a 
difference in tho Ireatnicut of England tind Ireland in 
that respect? — ^Tht: systems of rating arc different, 
acd I think the result ha.s been tliat that class of 
property, for instance, has been very much under- 
rate in England and is still under-rated. You have 
an example this morning in the “Times,” which, I 
think, exactly illiicstratcs the wliole of what I say, and 
that is with rcgai-d to the rating of tlio Imiiorial lusli- 
8(uU>. The Imperial Institute, with one of the finest 
sites in London, and an expenditure made on it, 1 
believe, uf about 1,OUO,(KX)/., claims tliat it should not 
bo ratetl at all becauHo it could not bo let. The matter 
went before tho Middlesex Sessions, I think, and they 
put UQ it a value very low in comparison to the cost of 
a modern building, of 11,000/. a year, but apporeutly 
it was not rated at oil until now. 

6596. Conffning tho question to mansion-houses, 
I have hero before me a list of tho ratings. It may 
b'i very wrong not to rate these manaon-houses 
liighei', but us we ore comparing England with Ireland 
it does not matter if tlie Irish honsea also are low 
rated, does it? — ^Ho, except that I wanted to draw 
attention to the contention in England tlmt these big 
buildings and palaces, which are not buildings to be 
let, should not be rated at all. That contention is set 
up to tho present day. 

6597. But the point is the comparison sa between 
England and Ireland. I have a list which Mr. 
Barton put in, to which I would call your atcencion. 
I will take Lismore Castle, in Ireland, rated at 176/. P 
— Lismore Ciistle is a very small building. It is built 
in a ca.stellated style, but it is not as big os many an 
English villa. 

6508. Then there is Curragbmore? — I have not 
seen Curraghmore, and I do not know its rating. 

6599. I have a list of about -10 houses here ? — I 
have received a few of them from Mr. Barton, and I 
find tho highest rated house in Iieland is Powers- 
court, which is 450/. 

A 86510. 



6600. ^ Then take Muckross, 131/. When I come Xr. 
to the English houses (quite admitting wlmt you say 

about the difficulty of letting them) tbev are all very ‘'£2^ 
much above the rating of tlm Irish houses?— But you ’ 
must romeraber there Is uo compn-isou to b»: lumle V.Uiatkmiii 
between many of these palaces, such as Cliatsworth, 

Kilby Cnstle, and Blenliuim Palace, with our lumsosiu oooparei 
Irehinil. Ihey jive j)iles of buildings which, with nil 
their njipni-teminces, have cost 10 or 15 times a.s much 
as the bt«t houses iu Irelniiil. 

6601. But then they are pot very much higher, are 
they not ?— I mlmit that in Ireland there ore .some 
umler-rntiogs, aud that the ratings of nmDsion-house.s 
ms compared with th« farm-iiouses of a frnil charuoter 
in thdr neighbourhood are very low, but I have been 
examining the Governmwil valuation in Ireland for 
25 years svith a view to the sale mid U'tting of pro- 
perty, and com])oriug it with it, and tlie conclusion I 
iiave come to on the whole is that while there uro 
some umler-vatings there are a great niauy more over 
ratings in Ireland. 

6602. Of mansions ? — Of mansions ; a great many 
of the good mansions in Ireland are simply falling 
into decay, aud would not let at all. The conU'iuion 
might bo butter mailn in Ireland that they would not 
let at all, because there is no market for such houses ; 
they are not maintained iu a condition for letting. 

6603. You are aware, are you not, that thai is also 
stated here, as one of the reasons why these great 
houses are rated low ? — The rcoson alleged io England 
for not rating them is tliat they are so good and mag- 
nificent, whereas ours arc so decayed aud so unattractive 
that they will not let. 

6604. However, this list, which is an official list, 
shows, docs it not, that these largo houses of which you 
Lave been speaking, and about which you moke rather 
a point as a proof of under-assessmeut in England, are 
very much higher rated than very considerable houses 
in Ireland, and that whatever may be said to that 
extent in England applies to I'rclaud ; it is not easy 
to make a distinction between the two countries 
in the matter of assessment, is it ? — But I might also 
point out that the local ratiug is much lower tlian the 
income-tax assessment. In some cases I think you 
will find it is not one-hotf. 

6605. But wo must bear in mind that wo ore talking 
about Imperial contributions ? — Yes, except that Sir 
Edward Hamilton’s memoranda deals ivilli the whole 
burden of taxation, both local and Imperial. I have 
referred to Mr. Hedicy's books, and in his lust 
pamphlet lie gives a great munber of untier-ratings, 
so late ns 1885. This pamphlet shows tliat the under 
rating extended not only to railways, but to other 
works which ore so common in England. For 
instance, he gives here “cases of not rated at all,” 

“iron-ore works,” “actual rateable value, 666/.” 

Then No. 2, “ rated at 16/.,aadthcnon8re-TalnationB 
“ at 1,00U/.” Then he gives a case of a brickwork, 
rated at SOO/., which on re-consideration after the 
Union Assessment Act passed, was nused to 1,263/. 

He gives a great number of other instaocea. 1 have 
watched the rating cases iu the papers, and I find the 
same things goes on to the present day — that a great 
deal of properly is uodei'-oesessed, and that there is a 
perpetual struggle to try and raise it, not always suc- 
cessfully. For mstanee, at the end of last year the 
London aud South-Western Bailway in one parish, 

Camford, hadbeenossessedat 1,515/. That was raisetl 
by the Appeal Court tu 2,662/. There is a great deal 
ofGoverument property, too, in England (more than in 
Ireland, I fancy) that is now assessed, or upon which 
rotes are paid. I find iu tlie parish of St. Moj'gaTct'B 
and St. John’s, Westminster, the assessments upon the 
Government buildings were raised from 53,090/. to 
89,000/, in Jnnnury of tins year. As I derive a good 
deal of my informadon from the statemeuta uf experts 
in tlie matter, I find in the evidence of the Agricul- 
tural Commission, Mr. Giffcn says : “ Aasasmeuts 
“ nevei' equal mftvimiim rents. A^cssments A and B 

M m 
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T^luatioii in 

iKlitiid iiid 

EiiKlaml 

compared. 



“ arc lirgulv bnsr-l on wiiicli, I 

say, aiv lo« as'^cs.'iiii'iits. V[i tn the I’nion Ulnu'Jji;- 
aliiiity Act of ISKo, lir- says it was tlic imndicc in twh 
^uu-isli lo keep ll>e nss('ssuj<.'iit as low as jmssihk-. 

Th«! Icinli'ijcy of the iiicouto-tnx jieojile lets been to 
“ ilmw the rein tighter ol‘ kite, hat iliere aw ii'Cijueiit 
“ I'stiiiinteswhidj lU'o below tin: actual yc»t.” There is 
Mr. tiilffiii’s opinion of tlio lalcst coiaiitioii of iilKiirs. 
Then Mr. Albert L»ell, n-ho 1 think was ti Mciuhev of 
Parliiuiieni. aud is a grout authority on titese nnittfn’?, 
siwaks of the flillicuUy of (wsi-»,siiig railways, nu J 
oreutions how the Louiion nml North-Westeni Kailwuy 
CoiinMny’s .'issossmeul ^vas iucrriksed hy ul«mt20,000h 
In the Union of Ely lio suys tlie Gn-ai iStisteru Ihdlwuy 
assessuicnt was increased by 22,0(X)/. Then nt Qnostioii 
17,lUl ho says he is sure ruilwnys arc not itsscssoil at 
their full value, nor canals, waterworks, <ic. 

ddO(>. IVo lire doaliii" now with the ([uesfion of 
luiperL'il taxation ; with regard to niilwnys, tin- nuing 
of them has nothing whatever to tlo avUIi Mie matu-r, 
has it ? Kuilwaya pay iijwii their earnings, ami ibere- 
love, although iho as-sc-vnieut may be, for anything J 
know, right or wrong with regard to local taxation, 
that is nut a matter we are dealing with. The rail\7ays 
pay obsolntely upon their earnings, do they not ?— I 
qnito understand that they <lo, but I think this is a 
(inestion of the comparison of the o-sscssmeats. For 
instance, Mx. Pell says ntCempts to raise the n.sscs.s- 
uienis of railways are often defeated by showing 
that other property in the some parish is midcr- 
vnliied. lie mentions a <uwe where llu'y attempted to 
raiso the assessment of a raihvay, but land that was 
rented at 21. nu acre was shown to he n.sscssotl nt 15f. 
an acre, and so the milwny cumpany gained their 
ca-se. Then, at Qnesliun 17,014, la? «nys : “A great 
“ tlcsd of nrliftii pmjwrty is not sulUcicntly iL«5H‘s.scil,” 
The Inliuid Revenue fic{iorL gives u comparison lio- 
tween tlie local and tlio incoiuc-tnx nssesstuenLs, that 
coiiliruis the npiniou wliit-h i have formed IVoin 
reading Mr. GiHen’s and Mr. Pell’s ovdence. Tliat 
tiihlu shows that the deductions, nJlowimu-s, abato- 
munts, ami exemptions from flic gross estimated 
rental (wliicb, it iippuiu-s to me, in England Ls very 
uinch less than the real vantol) arc very much less in 
Ireland than in Euglaod. I Imve uimle out a table 
from their statemeuU, wbicli shows that tlie gross 
estimated rental of all pmpuity r:itcd loudly in 
England is 101,580,305/. 

6007. (J/r. Sie.vtoiu) For whnt year ? — ^Thnt is tlic 
Inland Revenue Report for 189 1, Appenjiix, page 32. 
The rntaible value of the same ia 159,761,5'.) 1 /. — that 
is to &ay, one-siith, or 31,000,000/. comes off. Nothing 
comes off the Irish assessment. 



0008. (^Lord Farrev.) That ia for the purpose of 
locul rating, is it not — thtit is tho diilcrence betvveen 
groKs value and rate.ahle viduis ? — Certainly. 

0600. The rateable value hia nothing to do with 
income lax, has it? — I faog your pardon. Mr. Pell, 
whom I quoted, or Mr. (iiffen, says Uiat the income* 
tax assessment is brgely based upon tlie luual 
ratings. 

6610. But upon the gross value, not npon the 
rntoablo value ? — Very good. 

6011. {Lord Wclhy,) I tldnk yon will see in that 
Efll»rt what the income tax is actually assessed 
U])on ? — Ceitainly, and I have given it in this table, 
which I should like to put in. The rental of property 
rated but not assessed to Schedule A., is 29,550,2551 
in En^iind, that is one-sixth of the gross, whereas in 
irehmd thei -0 is only 683,400/., that is one twenty- 
fourtli of the gross assessment, not rated. Then 
tliero is the gross annual value assessed to Schedule A. 
160, 107,19.3/. in England mid 1.3,612,019/. in Ireland! 
Dednetions, abalemciits, and exemptions from that in 
Englanil are 18,bil6,ii)!)/., or one-ninth, and in 
Ireliiuil 903,160/., ui- oue-ilTtuenth, that leaves the 
net annual value tiai-ged to Schedule A. 150,210,994/. 
in Eugliuid, and tho net amount in Ireland 
12,708,859/. I will put in tlmt table. 



The Inhle irux haiulrd in, mul in /txfof/mcs : — 
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Then my initial starting point is (Invt, on the whole, 
allowing for some midcr-ndiiigs whicli there aro in 
Ireliiiul, onr assessment is a liigh n.<sessiueuf, and in 
many eiw<'s far over the ivnl value. In England 
32,000,000/. is taken off the gi-os< estiinnli-d i-ontal to 
arrive ut the natoiible value. In Ireland uothiug comes 
off from onr nssussinent. 

0612. {Mr. Sexioit.) It is taken off the gross 
estimated rental to nrrivo at the rnlcnUtc value, is 
it ? — Yes, in Ireland nothing comes off. 

661.3. {Tjtrcl Farrer.') I)oi-s nothing come off with 
ft view to local rates, do you menu, or with a view to 
income tax? — Nothing conics oil* cither with tlie view 
to local rates or iucuine tax. 

6614. Is thoai uo dediiciioii mmlo? — IVe Irnvo 
merely one :iss<'ssiucnL 

6615. Are local rates iMilcI upon that? — Local rates 
are paid ui>im that. 

(HHti. (L/ird JVvUii/.') la Lilut upon the vnlimtinii ? 
— Vi's. One-sixth of the pnnH-rly rated iu Kiiglninl *ui 
not a.ssi-s.scd to ScIkhIiiIu A.; in In-land only one- 
twenty-foui'tli esrapea. In England dm dednnlions, 
abatements, and cxcniplioaw from tin- gi-OH.s mimi.'d 
viilmi nsse.sKod undm- Hciu-dnli- iimoimt lo ono-iiinlli, in 
Ireland otdy to nne-liriei-ntli. I’litliiig all these 
ophiion.s and facta and my own ohservationa, so far ns 
1 have luca able to innku olisci'valion.s, fjigcllu-r, the 
conciasion I have come t4i is that ii gn-iit cbd of 
properly in Englind csc.-ipas rating at its full value, 
usd u liUl<- ill Ireland. 

0617. {Chairman.) Esenpea rating, wliich Ls a 
dillertint thing from Uixaliiiity ? — In Irehuid, you aec, 
haviug only one aasessmi'tit, the mattc-r i.s simple. 

6618. {Lord Farrer.) Is your vnhiatioii both for 
the pm-po.scs of locid ratcwi and of tho inconui tax 
(which are two ([uite different things) high os 
compared with Eiiglnnd ? — Yes. 

0619. Is that whnt yon mean ? — Yes, certainly, I 
think so. I gave some iigiu-es lo tho Comuiis.siou os 
to the umler-a>«es8mont in London, wldeh secmis very 
lurge. I quoted Mr. Haritor, whose stiilemont was 
that ibero was a million nud ti Indf of aminnl valut; io 
Loudou not n-sscssed nt all, on the ground that it 
proiiuccd no income. Of course it pi-oducerl income 
in one sense ; if it was in hand and was put into the 
market it would produce something. 

0620. Is building -laud in Irelmid, say, in tbe ueigh- 
bom-hood of Dublin, which produces no rent, valued 
and assessed for income tax? — Tos, it would W taxed; 
blit you must remember iu comparing tho two 
countries, tliat in Ireland wo have not these large 
building sites, nor have we ^wing towns. There 
are only 15 towns in Ireland that have over 10,000 
inhabitants. 

6621. Take the town of Belfast, which is a growing 
town, mid supposing there was a piece of ground 
which llio owner clioso to kiatp vueiint, for which he 
m-eivi:d no rent but which wotilil have it large capital 
value — how would that hi: treated ? — 1 have uo doubt 
it wonid escape in the same way. 

6622. I ask tliat question beciiusu I find pi-ctty .sure 
that Mr. Harper’s statement lias reference to tlmt 
class of cases in London, which woold Ih.- more 
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j[,, mmieroiis Uiuii iu li-uluml ?— C<‘i't.'viuly. All our 
ihrMt/h towns, with tlio t-x< i-i>fion of ImU-ii-iloM'ii, are dccnviuR 
“'inf"' it TO'iai l» mi, ■■,ra.|<.nng III,' viiliii's in Iivlnnil'im.I 
lllip.isit. QpoJ^t, llritnin. Tli>- Sivino Ihiii}' woiihl, to s..rau 
Viiationin nrisi' ill Sinitlmiil, hill the Snoilisli system Is 

g:;r‘ .liifi'i'-'n. n;;iiiii, anil U-chiiieal; Imi there I see in tlio 
SSpireil- oviileniio fjiveii on llie ILiUiifrof Miii:hiui‘ry Bill, that 
where n lease is uiuler 22 years iliinitioii. oven if a 
line has iieeii put iiism it, tiic rent is taken as the 
assessment. 

(>(123. Farn-r.) May not we put wluil you 

Imvi' said in this way. Tlievi', has Is-cn ns wo know, 
great complaint iu Loudon tlial pru|Kirty of that 
soit emape.s loetU bixulioii ?— Yes, so I liavc heard. 

0(121. And ill conscqimnee of iLs iseaping local 
taxntinii iu that way, thero is a larger imiiiiuiity from 
taxation of ]iropi’rt,y of that kind in this country Lhau 
iu Inhind ? — Certainly; that is wlint. I mean. Id 
these growing and thriving towns in Eiighiml yon 
have nil inuminity which wc liavc not. 

(5025. {Lord JFelb>/.) 1 wuut to keep to the 
nssu-sainent to iiieome tax, Is'cntisc limt is tlui ronl 
question betwi.sm ua. la frchiml, nuder Schedule il., 
tlie huidlord has tlic option of (siyiiig income tax, 
cither on his net rent after nmking allnwiuiccs for 
tiie ititc, or on tlic valuutiim, whichuvur is the lowest, 
has ho not? — Yes. 

0020. niercCore, uo huitllord, nndoi’ Schedule A., 
pays on iiiiytliiiig higher than iJio viiluation, docs 
1,0 ? — No, he only pays practically on what he gets. 

0027. If the valuation is liclow what he gets, he 
only jniya u]nm that? — Certainly. 

0028. Then.-fore we may take the valuation, inny 
we not, IIS tho niaxinnnn ? — Ye.s hut my iiupi-ussion 
is tliat, on the whole, landlorils do nut get iiiorc than 
the vulnation, even if Uie aoiiiinal rental hns been 
higlier — Ihut rents are not always well imid. 

0029. Blit still that hruigK it Iwck to tlie iKjiut, 
docs it not, that tlic vuliuitiun is the maximum ? — Tlio 
valimtiou is llu> muxliimm. 

OO.HO. (B-illitVs valiiutimi was hiistsl, among other 
oonsLileratioim, on a scale of prices, was it not ? — Tliut 
was tlio uiaiu luctor in it acconlimg to law. 

Oliill. Tliosi: priec.s were Ilxtsl in the lif lies, were 
they not ? — Yes. 

00112. They were, in every iiisfimoe, but one, wheat, 
wciu they not, anil are, lowin’ than tlioso wliiei are now 
ruling? — I think that is viTy pioliahh', I have not the 
tlgm-CH Itufure me, Imt we all know that iu Irulaml the 
system laid down hy tho Aet was not tollowcil out, 
moreover it could not have lieou followed out for UiiB 
reason : tho .Act says tliat the valuation sliull bu 
mmle with rel'i'rtmcc to n scale of pricisi, that is to say, 
it gives you soma of the ligurim of the sum you lu-u to 
do. You are to eHtimate what tho produce of a farm 
is, oml from that ilodiico your iiitcahlo value, taking 
tho prices to rule tho valuu of tlic whole iJi-dluco, hut 
tho Act did not give you the materials for the sum ; 
it did not give the coat of labour, wliich was an imi»r- 
tnnt factor. It did not give the rate of intercBt to be 
allowed on tbo fiu'iuer's capital, w'hich is necessary to 
tho production of tho produce ; yon had not the 
materials for doimr the sum, and oveiyono who has 
inquired into the valuation history in Ireland^ knows 
what they did was this : it was i«irt of their instruc- 
tions to record tho rents, and I look on the valuation 
known as “ Griffith’s venation ” as being a rough 
record of the rents then paid. 

GC33. Was it not a factor. I did not ask if it was 
tho basis ?— The law pi’cscrilies that it tiliould bo made 
on a scale of prices. 

6034. Therefore, so far us prices came into conai- 
OeroUon, those prices were lower than the prices now 
ruling, except in tho ca.se of wheat, which in Ii'olund 
may be put out of the qiiestioa ?— Yes, tho prices 
given in tho Act are lower, but of course the price of 
labour has vastly increased, and so has tbe rate of 
taxation. 

6635. It may be a question whether the rate of 
taxation has beeu increased, but oa for as the prices 
came into tho question, they were lower then than 
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they are now, thercfoi-e the valuation did not proceed, jfu rliiu iX 
so far ns price wa.s coucerued, on an unfair bnsis, con- 
sideling iJmt it is n (lormanciit one, did it ? — it is qnilo 7 M^gss. 

immirest the priciw wei’o not followed, hecansr wlic-n 

they viilnod in the yi-ar 1663 or I8II-1, which was the iSi^d°»ni 
couclusion of the valiiutioii, one of the allegations 
iniido hy the Valuation Ollice jieoplo mis that tho 
vuliuation niiide wjus higher, hocniuo jirio-s wero liigliiir, 
and tlici-efore they did not adlicre to the scale of 
prices they were exii&cted to adhi've to. TJierefore 
yon liavii tho valuation of some pai'Ls of Ireland 
tttputpd to lie veiy much higher tiuiii others. 

(>W(5. {Sir David Surbour.) Cun yon quote any 
jsis-suge in wliich tho valu;ilion officer said they ased 
a higlier scale of prices? — Ido not think I can. I 
think, iu the evidence given on the Ridimond Gom- 
ini.ssioii, a mhle was pnt iu showing tho proposed 
ndilition intended to he mmle to the valuation in 
diUbrent parts of Trelauil, iu order to equalise it. No 
nddilion was to be made to any county in Ulster, 
on the ground timt it had been valued later and 
higher. 

(>G37. Did the valimtiun oRicors over sny they had 
nswl a higher scale of jnicos in ULstor ? — That was the 
aUiteim-nt nuide by the head of the Valiuition Office. 

Of course the viduation was made by a number of 
Eubordinato i>eopIc : Griffith wus not n valuer, bnt a 
civil engineer, and a geologist. The then hand of the 
Valuation Offic*-, Sir John Ball Greene, said so, and I 
will try mid ilnd the passage. 

(H»3H. {^fr. Marlin.) If this valiintion extended 
over a long period of yciirs, tho scale of prices hud 
junloriiilly altered fi-om tho lirst valuation to the sub- 
scqui'ut one, had it not? — The actual la-ice obtained 
for tlio produce altered, but the scale of prices did 
not. 

6639. (Mr. Sai'ton.) Bnt you say it was not 
followed ? — It was not followed. As a practical 
valuer you could not do a sum bringing out tlie value 
of land unless you bave all tbe mnierials. Yon eau- 
noi. do it on u scale of pi’icp.H iiulcws you have the 
co.st of labour, the rale of interest on the tenant’s 
capital ; tliut is necessary to do the .stim which is 
proposed In Im done hy the Aet. Another very 
imi»rtant thing is, from that scale of prices is left out 
jlltogctbor one of the largest croj» in Ireland— 
potatoes, the valnc of which exceed ah other crops 
pi-oduccd from cultivated land together. 

6G-10. {Lord JFclbi/.) At all oveuLs the result of it 
was, was it not, that tlic valuation was in general 
below tho rents before tlio judicial i-ciito were fixed? 

—1 am not aware tliat they were, if yon mean by 
“ vnnto ” routs actually pni3. You will remember 
that iu 1883 Parliament had to pass an Arrears Act, 
bocauKO rents had not Ijccu paid, and could not have 
been paid. 

60-11. But, as a matter of fact, taking the cose in 
which rants were fixed, the valuations were in the pro- 
portion of 1,662,000/. to 5,726,0001 ?— Ido not think 
those figures are correct, because in all the returns 
given by the Lan<l Commission down to the present 
ante, while evei-y rent is set out, every vnlnation is 
not set out There are a nnmbor of cases where 
the valuation is not ascertained ; therefore all you cmi 
conclude from tbe totals given in the Land Commis- 
sion reports is that tho valuation totals given would 
have been much higher, if every item had been put in, 
than it is. If you take up one of the Blue Books 
which gives all tbe things in detwl yon see on page 
after page omissions of hundrals of pounds, under 
“Valuation not ascertiuued,” which makes the totals 
perfectly wortlile-ss. The Land Commission have 
ccosuil to give those totals, tbougli they have matcrinls 
to give them more correctly tiian they lUd; it is a 
gmit. pity they gave thorn at all, I think. 

6642. Wills it, or was it not, your view at tliat 
time that the rents, before the tenants camo into 
court, wore higher or lower than the valuation ?— I do 
not think any geii’wal statement would bo true. I 
know of propertiefi where rente wero never above tho 
Mm2 
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Jir. valuation, and I know of farms where they were three 
times the valuation. 

— 60-13. These iip;ares came from the Land Commis- 

’ aiou, did they not ?— I do not think otTicinl statwtics 
alwnj’s correct; at any rnto nil stntisties require 
Bnpilutt expliinntion. 

oompiiroa. JJavrd Barbmr.) Do yon know if, in 

miiking up these totnifi, they struck out farms in i^arfi 
to which only the rent was given and not tlie valuation ? 
— No, they returned the ren^ but tluiy did not put in 
the vnlnotion, and the result is that the totals give you 
Iho total of the valuntions so far ns they wove 
uacei'tninoil, Iiut tin* total of the i-ents is right enough. 

(!613. Tiic total of ilio viihmtiona is too low, is it ? 
— Yes, liow much too low I could not tell you. 

6616. {Lm-d fVclby.) Then you do not say the 
rents wort! too low? — No, the rents were oorroct. 

6(517. Anti as far as the vahmlion was put in, it 
was correct, wns it not; there were only certain 
omissions? — The figmu is con'ect for each particular 
rent where it ia put in for th^ rent, hut where you have 
numbers of valuations leftont your total will be wrong ; 
^orcforc the valuation total is always less than it 
ought to be. 

()648. tn confirmation of what you say, have you 
ev’er compared those where the totals of both arc in, 
and fouml that ihe valuation differs witlely from the 
25 par cent, which is here given ? — I ilo not suppose 
there is any year in whi& the total valuation is 
correct; therefore you cannot compare the whole 
sei'ie.s. 

6619. But as I understand in cases where the 
valuation is put in, it ia correct? — Certainly. Wlien 
I say correct, it presiunnhly ia correct. 

6650. And whore the rent is put in, it is cnn-cct, 
is it nf)t ? — The rent is always correct. 

6651. Therefore when the valuation and the rent 
arc botli put in, and a comparison made, a fair jmlg- 
meut can be arrivinl at as to whctlicr tlie proi>orlion 
between the original \’oluation corres£>ODded at all to 
that which your OummLssion has pot in as tlie roduc> 
tion, can it not ? — 1 do not think it could, bocausi', 
remember there are 300,000 or 400,000 rents fixed, I 
think. Yoq cannot take a few of those and draw a 
coDclnsion as to the whole. My own impres.sion is, 
that the valnadon being so very unequal, you cannot 
fuiin a comparison. At present there ore numbers of 
rents fixed at 20, 30, 40, and 50 per cent, below the 
valuation. 

6052. {Chavnnnm^ la it that the actual valuation is 
added up every page, or how is it tlic mistake occurs ? 
— The judicial rents are publisliod ns fixed in volumes 
giving the iicre^e, valuation, and rent. Then those arc 
totalled. For iustmice, here is one page in which out 
of about thirty routs there arc fivo omissions of the 
valuation. There lue a great many more ghuing coses 
than that. 

6663. (Lorrf Tfelby.) And have yon no idea, 
looking at- those and making allowance for tho>o 
omitted how for it would affect their per-centuge which 
your Oommission has given ? — I <lo not think you 
could make any estimate, because there ore a vast 
number of those books and the lahonr of extracting 
emses where the valuation was given and verifying 
those as to whether they were correct or not, wouhl be 
enormous. 

6654. We know that the rents ore 5,75Q,000l., and 
you will not go so far as to say, will you, they were 
not considerably above the valuation ? — I admit they 
were above the valuation, but I do not think yon can 
take the nominal rent of Ireland as having been the 
rent really jHiid dnring a series of years. 

6656. A man need only pay upon the valuatiou ; he 
would pay npon that most favourable to himself, 
would ho not ? — I think in the old days the landlord 
paid on bis rentiil, or the valuation, but not neces* 
sarily on the rental he got. He paid on bis nominal 
rental, and if that uomioal rental was below the 
valuation, ho paid npon that. But the rent he actually 
got is a different thing, as ia evidenced by the Arrears 
Acts. 



GG58. The point I am anxious to iiad out is this 
the landlord cim pay upon the vuliuition, can hu uot ? 
—Certainly. 7 nil*, 

6(5.57. And the valuation, in the main, befoi-e the — 
deductions were niiulc, was IxjIow Uio rental, was it 
Qot? — I tliink it wns ffonemlly below the noniimi Biaiwd^ 
rent. 

6658. And, therefore, so far, the law in Ireland 
was favourable to the income-tax payer, was it not? — 

No ; tliat is the point which I say I do not go with you 
upon, because the landlord very often did uot get his 
nominnl rental. His iioiiiiiial rental was above, Imt if 
he got the valuation of the property out of ita-s rent 
in a series of years, I Lltiuk he did very well. 

6G5!). Do you give tliat as an opinion or us a fact ? 

— I give that us an opiiiiou. Irnving been acquainted 
with Irish estates for many years. 

66(K). (Low? Farrer.) If he docs not get Ida rent 
docs lu! pay. Doc.? he pay on the full aroomit where 
there are abatements, or iloes be pay on the actnol 
amount received? — I think he pays upon his aominul 
rental. 

6661. Then, if he makes an abatement of 20 per 
cent., does ho pay npon that ? — That I could not say, 
because the iucome-fjix people have relaxed of late 
years and rather changctl their rules ahoot tliat. In 
old days a man paid upon his nominal rental or 
valuation, whicli ever was the lowest. 

6662. {Lord Welby.) After the great ogriculluml 
depression which took place about 1878 or 1879,ns 
you say a can.sidcrablc relaxation took place, and 
practically from that time income tax was only chai gcd 
on the rent actnally received, is not that so ? — I 
notice that in tlie evidence given before the Agri- 
cultural Oommission, it is stated if a man gets a 
temporary abatement be docs not got his assessment 
reduced, tlieveJoro ho pays on the animal rental ; but 
if a laiicllord says, “ 1 will reduce your vent,” then the 
tax is paid on the reduced rent. 

0663. On the other hand, we have seen from tliecc 
figures of tlie Inland Ilevcnuc, llmt whereas the 
rateable value in England is, in tJie co.se I have lieoii 
quoting, 138, 000, OCX)/., the income tux ia paid under 
scliwlulo'A. on 108,000,000/., showing tliat the income- 
tax payer in England is jiaying very considerably 
more than the rateable value, whcnias in Ireland the 
ncome-tax payer need not pay abovo the sum whicli 
corresponds to the rateable value, niunely tlie valua- 
tion ? — 1 do not think that is the conclusion I draw 
from tills table I havo put in. If the gros.*) estimated 
rental of all property rated locally in England is 
191,000,000/., the net annual value charged to 
Schedule A. is 150,00u,000/. Wiat I want to draw 
attention to is this, that the gross annual value 
assessed to Schedule A. in the Bci»vt of tho Income 
Tax is 169,000,000/. tho deductions, abatements, and 
exemptions from that, reducing it to 150,000,006/., 
come to 18,000,000/, ; that is, a ninth comes off tho. 
gross annnal value assessed to Schetlule A. to reduce 
it tn tho net annual value charged to Schedule A. 

In Ireland, from the gross annual value assessed to 
Scliedule A., only one-fifteenth comes off, leaving it 
12,708,669/. Therefore I say that deductions, alMte- 
ments, and exemptions, are larger in proportion from 
the gross annual valne assessed to schedule A. in 
England thim they are in Ireland. 

6604. Then the Irishmen has only to pay upon the 
valuation which is low, has he not? — The Irish Mveeo 
valuation has always been a great pnszle to English- 
men, and a great cause of misery, 1 think, to Ireland, 

Because it was a Government valnarion it was snpposed 
to be a measure for everything. 

6685. {Lord Famr.) Yon say yon do not want to 
go back to old times. What you say is, is it not, that 
under the present system of taxation, Ireland is 
charged more than she ought to be in proportion to 
her means ? — I think so. 

6660. Ton find fault with the principle which has 
been adopted by all statesmen since Mr. Pitt’s time, 
namely, that the tiling to he arrived at is identical 
taxation in the two countries. Tou say that as between 
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Xf. tJie two countries uli'iiliciil Uixiitioti In not fair to 
Irolnml, *1« you ? — It in iioi, I say mir circumstances 
— f‘U(l iicetls an> ciilin-ly (lifTiTCtit, being an ;igrictilturul 
po,„. eouiitry. 

*“uS?*"* 6<5(»7. I)t> not take me. n« oxpn-jwing any opinion, 

ictnen I merely tviKli Jt.o got your niiswo.r to tlii.s tjim.sf.ion. 
SStfuid Supposing it is said that there are plenty of poor 
people in i'Jiiglund ns well ns in Irclutid, thnt whnt yoo 
arc. Kiying .sliow.s that the taxation on tlie poor of 
Euglaiiil is unfair, jast as much as it show.s that the 
taxation on the poor of Ireland is unfair j that taking, 
for instance, the ense of Wiltsliiri' or Doiwtfihiro com- 
pared with Yorkshire or Ijuiienshire, or the enst na 
Compnreil with the west part of Loudon, the jioorer 
parts of Kiiglaiid an? overtaxwl a.s eoni|)ave<l with the 
richer parts ; how doe.s the ea«! of (he (mor timn in 
Troliind dilfer from tho eiuso of the poor man in 
Eoglniiil; 1 want your luuswcr to tlml ? — My answer 
to that is that 1 think it is a f[m«Lion between dnsst's 
es well ns lietween eouiilricfi, and that, if yon can 
divide jH'ople in England into the rich and tho poor, 
tho poor might very (airly say, “ Wo are over-tnxed in 
“ proportion to our income.” But the question at 
proft'iit before this Coinmissi(ni, I nndoratood, was 
simply between Knglimd and Ireland. 

()G(>3. But if it were said that talking the tax oft' the 
poor man in Ireland woulil be putting something 
more on to tho poor man in England, lus would be the 
cn-so if it ifl to come out of a common purse, wluit i.s 
your answer to that? — I do not think it would be so 
Docesgnril^, bncmisn I maiiititin tlicro is a great waste 
of money in your mlmiui.slrati(m of Irolnnd ; 8,000,000/. 
or 5), 000,000/. is raised from Ireland, and nil wo ask 
to do is to contrilmte a fair proportion towanls those 
public RiTvices from which wo derive a benefit. I 
think it would bu to tho ndvantogo of Great Britain 
finBiicially to diwhai'ge. herself of Irish affairs nud 
Irish expenditure, ninl apart iVoni things which would 
bo reckoned jiunjly ImiicriBl matters, to let Irish 
rcvcmiii h« cxpomlcrt in Irolaiul by Irislunen. 

COtiO. Y'on Ihiiiksacb a saving might bo made upon 
what is now waHtcfnl expnnditnre in Ireland, as really 
to relieve. Irohimi to a very cnnsulcrablc extent from 
the grievance of which you complain, do you? — 
Cevlaiiiily ; and relieve Hiighind too. 
fawri - 6G70. In trying to ivlicvo Ireland from the taxation 
you think now pres.ses unfairly upon her, 
would yon prnjiow! to go biuik upon wlmt has been 
done in tho way of equalising and identifying customs 
and excise ? — I think if any ro-nrrangoTuent is made it 
would Iw very couvonieiit h) have the Iiiqteriul llovomio 
raised on tho saino lines. What I should like to see 
this Commission report, and see done, would bo that 
Ireland should contribute, a certaia fixed jiroportiou of 
tho Imiwriid Rovenne, or n fixisl .sum rovisnhlc at 
periwls to Im reconsidnred at some future date. 

G(>71. Ah I understand, yon would not wish to have 
a sepaviito customs and excise for tho Uvo countries ? 
— I should he very sorry to seo anything of tho 
kind. 

6672. Income tux is another matter. Wlmt do you 
soy os to tliat ; do you wish to see that the saiao iu 
tho two countries, or would you leave that to be 
settled by aii Irish Grovernmont ? — I cannot say that 
I have conoiderwl the income-tax matter specially. It 
seems to me that the iucomo tux is the fairest of all 
taxes. 

6678. But you have not considered the question, 
hare you, whether it is not nccessoi’y it should be the 
same in both countiios ? — ^I have not considered the 
mutter. 

6674. (^Afr. Sewton.) What boa been tho extent of 
your official experience In connection with Ibe valuing 
of hind in Ireland ? — I linvo been employed in valuing 
land, I may say, in Ireland, for 26 years. Before 
that I hod cxporioncfi of tho value of land and agricnl- 
turo in other conntrios. 

6675. Have your official functions ever led you, 
both before and since you became ii Land Commis- 
sioner, to take note of the valuation in every case in 
connexion with the rent ?— I have been practically 
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compiiring the Guvcriimetir vnlnation with the actual „ >. 

value of land all iiiy official life. '(ySHtH. 

6676. With rcmnl to the qiic-siion of Lord Parrer , 

as to jioor people in England, you apprehend, I — ^ — 

gather from your answer, that this is an inquiiy not 
into the relative conditions of cla.s.se .1 in England and lu^twccu 
Irelaml, but into the relative capacity of England and 
Ireland, each considered as a unit ? — Certainly. 

6677. Aud whatever justice may require in the 
re-jirraugeuiont of taxation in either country, as 
between one claw and nnotlier, docs not touch the 
question liofore the Commission, does it ? — I do not 
(Jiiiik so. I shoiiUl hope that wliatcvor is just Iietwecn 
clasHia, if done in England would be done in Ireland 
also. 

0678. I gather from yon that you are of opinion 
that Irish expenditure might bo so diminisbed as to 
make it pos-sihlc to diminish the burden njion Irolaml, 
and at the same time tliat tho Empire might siMtnin 
no porticulw loss ? — I think that the revenue raised in 
Ireliiud i.s ample for all purposes, Imperial and local 
and it seems to me it would be a saving to Great 
Britiun if Irish looiJ affairs were managed in Ireland. 

6679. Wo have it in evidence that Ireland is not 
worth 2,(XtO,000/. a year to the Empire at present ? — 

I should think that Ireland wa-: a dead lose to the 
Empire, taking evei-ytUing into couaidpration. 

6680. I mean on tho Treasury biusus simply ; and 
(hen we Lave it os-serted that more than *2,000,000/. 
is spent on military expeudimre in Ireland ? — Tee. 

6681. Vvliich we are told would be unnecessaiy 
otherwise ; but on thnt basis Irelaod is a loss st 
present to the Empire, is she not? — I should think so. 

6682. Bo you think it easy to imagine reforms, 
political and otherwise, whereby the burden of the 
revenue might he diminished and the Empire still he 
n gainer? — I think so, taking into account the fact 
thnt retrenchment of any kind is always very 
difficult 

6683. Therefore do you affirm the conclusion to which 
Lord Parrer’s quc.stions invited yon — that Irolnud 
may bo relieved and the Empire not prejudiced? — 

Without financial Injury to the Empire 1 think that 
Irelaud might bo relieved. 

6G8i. Lord Welby raised tlie question ns to whnt Cfmtn- 
are tho Imperial services to which Ireland should 
contribute — 1 nnderstand your position to bu that in imperial 
the Treasury adjustment of charges as between Ireland *'''*'**• 
and the TTnited Kingdom, a number of charges arc 
clashed ns Imperial which should be claased ns Euglisii 
or Bi'itish. Is that your position ? — Vos. 

6685. Without n-sking you to attempt the task Otn^o- 
•which I think no nmatenr could discharge, tliat is to Treasury 
soy, to define the items iu ilotail, I would nsk you Haiurua- 
genendly whethci* yoa say thnt items of expenditure 
which do not confer upon Ireland as much ^vantage 

as upon Great Britain (or at least some substantial 
odvautago) ought to be taken out of tho category of 
Imperial charges, and put into the category of British 
charges ?— Certainly. I think that the column under 
tho head of Imperial Services is the one which works 
out most nnfairly to Ireland in this classification; 
because to expect L'eluiid to contribute towards 
services required by a wealthy country like England 
is not fair. 

6686. Ireland being a country whose interests lie 
in internal development ? — 'Wholljf. 

6687. Would you think it unfair that she shonld ho 
held to contribute in proportion to her capacity to the 
expenses of the navy ? — No, that puts my view 
correctly. 

6688. And do you say that tho Treasury classifica- 
tion ought tp be re-adjuHted from that point of •view, 
in order to ascertain •what is the ti*oe total of Imperial 
expenditure which Ireland ought to contributo?— 

"Yes' 

6680. (Lord Welhy.) I think that the list drawn 
up by the Treasury was a list drawn up for consider- 
ation, and really for criticism, I do not thiuk it was 
meant from the beginning to be a laying down that 
those were the Imperial Services, and therefore 1 
Mm 3 
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crilicisiii nt>cui lliom ami Jiiir musoiis 
6'Svien. j^iveii foi' f.luj l•xdlI•^ioll iir tunililiciit-icin of lliem woiiUI 
7 Mar.'isus. '•'“ wi-Iuouuj ? — I <l<j JioL tliiiiU Hint flic Tri‘a'‘in-y 

— coiiUl Jiiivo iku'u aiivfliiiiR t’biy, Ivwiuso flien.' i« a 
Sitioifin gi'ftiil. ililiiculty ill A'lHii'iitiug Tm|«‘i'ial Sorvices by any 
SSniT '^'•licr iiiiiLluiil iiiikss llu-y liml ili'Huili' 

on wliai pnuci[)le (liey wire lo act. Hut of vourso 
iliey mljiisted the ciistom-s rcvi'ime so as to sliow 011I3' 
the taxiitioii ruised wliicli wii.s actually paid on articles 
of cousuiuption, but they iievor thought of adjusthig 
the lucoiae Tax Rotuni, thougli a large part, as I 
have tiled to point out, of the income thrived from 
Ireland is leally English iiicimie ; it is derived from 
IixdaiKl, but altogether a^xmt in England. 

6600. {Lord Farrar.) Then that is paid in England 
by Eiiglislimeu, is it not, and not by Iiishiuen ? — It is 
paid in Ivclaud. 

6601. But if the income comes to England, the 
taxation is paiil by Englishmen, Is it not? — Yes, 
but it is re^oned .as on indication of the wealth of 
Ireland. 

6602. (Sir David Barbour.) You say that Ireland 
ought not to be rei|uired to coutribiito towiu-d.s the 
navy ? — I do not think I said that, but I say not to 
such an extent she is uow charged. 

6G0;i. She does not contribute very largely, does 
she, at presaut ? — The defence services ore put down 
here I think, at 3O,0O0,0OOZ. I say that Ireland’s 
need of a navy is small, as she has no commeroe, and 
her need of an army i.s small from her geographical 
po.sition and circumstances. 

6601. {Mr. Se.Hou.) With regard to these linaneiii! 
papers, whatever may bo thch accuracy, they are the 
biusis of our iniquity, arc they not? — Ceihiinly, and 
are most interesting. The inquiry could not have 
been coudiioted without such information. 

66115. And we accept them as the basis of discussion. 
Tlie effect of your evidence, if acted ujkju, would be 
to roduai the total of Imperial charges to which Ireland 
should coiitrilmte ? — Certaiuly. 

6G1J6. And thereby to increase the roUvtivo amount 
of her contrihutiiin to luqxjrial charges, if it were 
left as at present. The total of Imperial chai’gcs 
being reduced and her contrilmtiou remaining the 
same, it would appear Ihnt her contribution would be 
a larger per-centage, would it not ? — Cei-tainly. 

6697. On the o(.her hiuid, yon say tliat in this 
classification, many charges are iucluded na Irish 
charges which ought to ho classed as Imperial ? — That 
is what appears now to lie the case. In the first 
paper, for instance, the British Museum ig charged as 
an Imperial Service, but it seems to me it is entirely a 
local one. 

6608. I am speaking now of the Iiish charges, 
Again, without asking you to go into detail, I would 
ask you whether it is a genei'al principle tliat so mueh 
of the co.st of the a(Imiiii.stration of Ireland as arises 
out of the Imperial connexion ought to be deducted 
from what we cal! Irish charges and classed as 
Imperial ? — Certainly. 

6699. And tlie best illustration is the police. It 
costs a million and a half I believe : hut proportion- 
ately to the population of Great Britain, it ougJit to be 
600,000/., ought it not ?— I think about that; but you 
must remember it costs rather more than is charged 
here, because there is a local contribution of a varying 
amount for extra police, so that this does not really 
show the whole cost of the police. 

6700. Then crime in Ireland is less in proportion to 
tlie population than in Great Britain, is it not P — It is 

6701. Thei-efore, if the Irish police were utilised for 
local uses, according to the relative snyiunt of ei-ime, 
it would require less than 600,000/., would it not ?— I 
should think if would require less in proportion t^n a 
counhy with large towns like England and Scotland. 

6702. Would you say, therefore, that 1,000,000/. a 
year is spent upon the pohee owing entirely to tlie 
Imperial connexion and the political exigencies ariang 
out of the Imperial connexion, and in no. sense from 
the needs of Ireland?-.-! think when this table is 



rc-adjii-steil, l,0()0,0i)n/. a yc.-ir onghi to bo put. down 3 Tr 
as Cur an Iniperiiil .sen icc, or a llritisli si-i'vh-e. 

07U3. As wc know', al tinu-s thi' ci>sls nf iTimimvl 
prosi-eiitiiuis in Ji'idaiid iii-i* noi relalivrly but jilisu- 
liili'ly larger fliiiii in l.hi' whole of Gri'iit Brilaiii ? — It flhvliDr 
has birn very large in some years. 

67l)4. Arising out of llu' pulilicul eoiiditioiis i-psulL- 
iiig From the eonnexion ? — Ari.siiig out of the iKilitical 
conditions and a .striefi'V criminal law. 

6705. All Iluiso chai’ges buiug ilcductwl from the 
Irish ch-argos and xittrilmted to Inqieriiil expcndituie, 
it would follow that the proportion of Irish revenue 
spent upon Irish uses would he much less lluui is 
staled by tlie Treasury ? — It hs less if you unalyso 
the e.xpemlilure iu l.lie way you suggest. 

6706. And tlie per-ceinagc, therefore, given to 
Imperial piirposi* wimlcl ruallv be much greater than 
it apppur.s to he at proseut ? — I think so. 

67t)7. Lord "VVelby hroiight you back to t.lu^ pre- Tintioad 
TTuioii perioil, and lie pointed your altciitiim to the 
fact that in the j’ears before the French war, the aiiwtiw 
mihtaryeoutribntionof Ireland to the United Kingdom 
was more than half the revenue. You art* awaro, I 
pi'csuiue, that lieforc the hoginuing of the French 
war, the revenue rai.sed iu Irelaiul b)' taxes was not 
more than 1,000,000/. a year ? — J am uut sure of the 
figure, hut I liave roiul some of these papers, wliich 
show that. 

6708. The Irish Paiiiamcnt being able to dischiU'ge 
their civil government for half a uiillinn a year, gave 
the rest lus an Inqiei'ial coiitrilnUion. Would you be 
disqKiscd to think that the libemlity of tlie Irhsli I’ur- 
liaiiient <if that day, in giving the surplus of their 
milliuii of revenue nfi.or paying for the civil, affords 
any reason why seven niillious of i-evmmc .slumhl he 
u.xactcd now ? — I do nut see that it follows in (lie 
least, nor do J think lliat those times should he taken 
us a iji'i'ccalent in any way. 

67U9. I .sliunld like to put a few <|nestions lo yon 
to show the course of 1a.xatiun. Jii.sl. hsfoi-e the 
French war hrnko out, the revunue of freluMd lioiiig 
1,000,00(1/., and the population hef.wceu d,()0(),U00 and 
5,OlX),(H)0, the taxation of the Iri.sh people wins hetween 
1 j. and 5s. per heml, was it not? — I have not the 
figures before me, but that would appeal' to lie so, 

6710. How much is it now jHir liead ? — 1 reckon it 
Is about 21. per head, if you lake the vevemio raised in 
Iroland. 

6711. Taking the revenue as adjusted by the 
Treasury, what would it he? — It would be fids. 

6712. So tluit the ordinary riivemie of Irelmul in ft 
time of poiici! was a liend, and now it is fi4.v. a 
head ? — Yes, that would be seven times move. 

6713. Are you awm-e that the taxation per head in 
Great Britain at tlie time of the Union was fi/. per 
head ? — I am not, but I know it was very hi'iivy at 
that time. 

6714. How mueh is it now ? — According to Trea- 
sury tables, it is uow 2/. 13s. 6d, in England. 

(3715. T)o you con.sider that the acveu-fold increiiaed 
taxation per head in Ireland, token side by side with 
the foot that taxation, per head, in England has 
diminished since the Uniou, is 0 legitimate or tolorable 
resnlt of a union which waa held out to the Irish 
people 09 promising financial relief**— I think the 
financial results of the Union have been moat disas- 
trons to Ireland, and that that is pointed out so fnlly 
in Sir Edward Hamilton’s paper that I imagined it 
was admitted by all parties. 

6716. (Sir David Ba7'hour.) The taxation of 5j. a 
head and the expenditure of 1,000,OCK3/. yearly was 
some years before the Union. The expenditure in 
the year immediately preceding tlie Union was very 
much larger, was it not? — It was very much larger, 
owing to the disturbances in Ireland. 

6717. (Lord Welbj/.) Mr. Sexton has put the 
question of the revenue paid per head in Great 
Britain at the time of the Union in tlui vei-y middle 
and heat of the great war*. Ik that quite a fail' date 
to take it from ; is not the proper date to take it &om 
years before the war broke out, because that would be 
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flip yrikrMr. Soxlon wiis (jikiii;; when ho gav*- Hm 
Xirrt’,".’'* lijfiiin of .‘i.f, |H'f liouil fill' Ircliiitd; woiilil jt not Ih- 
yinpif. i.,,n'i.fipoiKrnig y«.;ir? — ( lorfjiinly, 

(171S. (,1/7 . .SVmYo?/.) I wi*ili lo get III ilio oixlinury 
pi'iicc rovimup t.f livhmil IhHoi'p tin- Unioti, anti com- 
I'vlSlad I""'" is iin oi'iliimiy (iL-iiccnimo. 

jS«U« Tlioy [wii‘1 *>•'• iH'i'ofc lilts Union, mill tliny ]iny 

now. Till- rcvoimo of Inrlniiil in IHIU w:is2,;sO((,(K>U/., 
wliioh wimUl bo ]n‘i- liciul, would it nut ? — Vua. 

bTl!). TIio n-voimi- of lOiigIniul iu the snmo yejir 
\va.s .1.1, 500, 000/., wliii-li would liiivo liot'ii stmiPtliiiig 
over .■{/. 11 IioimI, t b(ipo|Milntioiil)oiiig then 10,500,000? 
-yo,s. 

6720. .So tliut wi- liftvo it nt the momi-nt of the 
Union, till- taxnfioii of In-lmiil jser licJid wiis lO*., and 
tills tiixutbii of lOiiglimd por lioiul wsw 3/.; now, iiftor 
95 ytiirs of tliu Union, wo liml tlint the 10.t. hits 
beeoine 3 l.v., :nnt tlio 3/. Inis gout* down to 2/. 12*. ; is 
thftt tlio ctllct of it? — I liiivi; not liny of f.lio.sti lignius 
niid iliitOH lioforo me, Imt from my gcncml refolicclion 
I uuilcrstand tlm( Uxiiiioit in Trelmitl luts enonmnihiy 
inci-ensi)il, uiul in Wnglninl, I gutlier, without pledging 
mysoll' til tliosc pnrtiiniliir iliiti-.s, but from Mr. Jj’owler's 
lU-port on Lueul Tn.\&liun, bt.xatioD, ou the wlioio, 
l[ilnil1i.^llc([. 

6721. (67<«/mff«.) lliivnyou before you the revenue 
of Great Jlritaiu iu tlieyeare before the war — 1701, 
1792, luid 1793 ?— No. 

6722. Hiivc yon tUo matoriul in your Imntls to eom- 
paro the i nveunc uf Greut Brilain uml llie reveune of 
Ireland in tJic pi-aco years, Iscfore iLownr? — I bnvo 
not got lliose ligiin-s mnong my not(« now. 

6723. {Mv. .S'c,(/o;t.) It was pointwl out to you that 
tlio revenne of Ireland did gri ally iiiereaso iii the years 
betwuon the ypi-ning of tlio J'’roncb mir and the 
piuksiiig of lliu la-gislative Union. It is true it did 
im-miso rrimi 1,0(K),(H)0/. to 2.500,000/,; tlint is, it 
iucrni.si;d fixim about I*, a lieiul to 10*. u Ittiul? — iTos, 
I lliiiilc lliiil. would liu very natural. 

0721. iSt) that l•Vl-n iiinler Ihe. pmswirc of the 
Freiudi war, lilt* lri.-<lt insiiniH'tioii, ;uid lUii pnrelinse 
of HUiilH in tin; IJoiisc of Ckiniiiiuns, all of l.lu-ni very 
expiuiKivn pt'iict'tKiing.s, llic iaxiU.ion por liniil Ui pay 
for tiiem nil only iiiu licil IUt. a IuimI ? — I do not 
know wbetlier llnit ]Kiid for (b<>ni all; I am not sure 
that tiii-ro Wiis not 11 ilnlil, im well, incnnvd. 

(>72.'i. At any mtu, lliat wiik Mm tiixation lovioi! iu 
riin»cct of tlieiu in lliasti yenn*, wa.s it uot ? — Yes. 

0720. Ain I ilio bixatioii now Is 31*. jicr head. The 
renult of n century of Iln* Union is that tlm ptr capita 
rate has g( mil down in J-higland, and the Irish mtc 
has umlliplied by llim- or Ibnr tiinns ? — That .appears 
to be the vnaiilt of thiwc, llgiims. 

Cwio. 6727, J iLiiik I/onl Welby foil into error iu snji- 
iiosing tlint tbo wliolo of tlio mono/ HfciUil in the 
f'inaiiuiid llulations paper as loual expeiiilitui'O in 
li-elnud, is oxiHiudeil in Irehind. You will observe 
that iho local <*xi>oiuIitim! in tlio Finaucial Uelutions 
pii]Mir i.s tlio Biimnmry of the Treasury classification 
of Irisli servicos, if you will look at tlm page headed 
“ Expeudiiuro ” ? — Ido not sii]ipose tho whole of it 
was actually expoitdeil in Trolund, but a certain 
amount of it was, such ns for coUectiou of taxes, 
Vost OiTico services, mid otbe.r similar cliarges. One 
reason X say .tlioM Uiinga arc unduly costly is, because 
we liavu double depavtuiouls in London and in Dublin 
for most of theso parpo.ses, aud therefore some of the 
expenditure iu in London. 

0728. What is called local oxpeudituro in Ireland 
coiTespomls with tho Treiisury chnaifleatiou of Irish 
charge.s, and theroforw includes all money, whether 
expended in Ireland or not, all whicli is called 
an Irish charge? — All which corresponds to Irish 
services. 

6729. Loixl Welby snggwtcfl that there is a miUUirj- 
exjKmdituiHi of 3,000,000/. a yiiir in Indaml. li'imt, 
as to the iiiiiwlion •whfUia- it would be retjuiixid 
otheiwimi if not spent in Ii-ulaml, do ymi know of any 
rea,son for suppiaing that tlio Empire would not 
Inquire those soldiew iu uny cmie ? — 1 should lliiuk 
they Wore not equipped for Irish piuiioscs, because. 



ill the first place. Irclaml is cxiiH-dingly quiet, in tho Hr. 
next place, tboiv h a huge armnl force in lli,. shaiK' 
of the cniisfabnlary, wliiiili i.s HiilKcieut for liic pur- „ — 

lHj«s of all civil order, Jiinl I iln not ^ec why slio 
wants a larger projiortiou of iruoph. 

0730. What do they spoiid in In-laml — they .spend Niiitiny 
dm prico of their foodV— They spend tlm price of their Ciaml”’ 
fiiod, aud I do not seo that tlieiv is any .ndvantage, 
exwjit as I said, to farmers in tho iioiglilHiurluKMl of 
a largo cuimp, like tlio Currugli, who ean [irocure bolter 
uionurcaml ciui grow heavier crop.s ; tluil Ls u smiill 
economic advautimc. 

6731. Tlicir elothos arc sent from Euglaud, uro 
they not ? — Yes, nml soraoHuies tho food. 

6732. And a gooil deal of Ibe food.^ — iSometiraiai, I 
tliiiik, sonio of Llic food— it depi-iiils entirely ou the 
contractors. 

6733. And nil the equipments ? — All tlie equip- 
ments. 

673*1. .So tljat a very small part of this (ignre of 
3,0(HJ,0(X)/. would n«Uy Iw cxpcndcil iu the country, 
would it ? — I eliould think the principal ex[K-iiditiiro 
would bo on hay and oats. 

67.35. J)o yon tbink tluit cxcessivo tccatioii is in 
any mensuro jiislifiod or pnllintci} by the plea tliai, nt 
luiy rnto, oveu though it bn cxceasivn, a part of it is 
sjH'nt where it is raised ? — I do not think llmt is lUiy 
juslificatiou wlmtevcr, 1 tliink it is a very ilmigeruua 
thing for n people to give for government au excewive 
amount. Iu tliis case we bnvo to do so. 

67.36. When you raise tnxatiou you take income, do 
yon not ? — Certainly, and deprive the payers of the 
advantages which tbi-y woulil hai-<^ derived from that 
incnnie by oitlier spending or wiving it. 

G737. When you spoiiil a part of that income so 
taken in the country where the taxation is raised, you 
simply allow the jicoplc, insfnid of their iiicmiie,’tlie 
margin of profit that may re.sull upon tlio tmiisiictiuns, 
do you not ■' — Certainly. 

6738. The two tliiuj^ aiv; iiicominensiirablo, ore 
they nut. Is tho second point auy compousatiuii for 
tlm first ? — Noun wlialevpv. 

6739. You wero closely questioned on the Church Puhiii; 
fund. Upon the gciienil principle of loans to Ireland, ““*■ 
do you say that it is any substantial i-otnni for exces- 
sive taxation tliut loatiH are made to Ireland ? — I do 

not think it i.s any couqionsution for excessive taxation 
tiuit loans are inudc, but with n‘gard to the luinis 
mmlo to Ireland it seems to mo they simply adil to 
her burdens, bi’cau.Hc a great part of them Imvu beau 
iniremaiu-ratively spimt. 

6740. If Irish local govemmoot were ilovolojx'd, 
and Irish local bodies liw! the same powers as iu 
England, do yon lliiiik it would be lUificnlt for ^em to 
riUKe the mouey they roinire at reasonable rates? — I 
do uot tliiuk there would be auy difficulty wliatever ; 

Dublin and Belfast have raisixl the loons they require 
nt 3^ and 3^ per cent., and that stock now stands .at a 
premium. Many uf the smaller bodies who Iiavc 
|x)wer to do 60, have also raised moucy without any 
difficulty. In the township I live in, a small toum- 
ship witli a revenne of 300/. a year, they aru now 
proposing to issue stock to consolidate its loons, and 
ex[)ect to do so at .3^ per cent. 

6741. (Lord Fairer.) Where is that? — Killiney. 

6742. (itfr. Sexton.) Ib there any force iu die 
argument that although an excessive revenue may be 
reused in Ireland, at any rate Ireland receives back 
loans on what are considered easy terms ?— I do not 
see that it is anj' compensation whatever. 

6743. Taking tho case of tho Cliurch fund, here aiurch 
was nn Irish ecciesinstical corporation discstublislied — 

the fii-st thing, na I uudorstaml, was that tbo Imperial 
Legislut lire conlribuled uu urtliicial value to tlic a.s9uts ? 

— Yi-s, tlioy artificinlly cnluutced tho value of tlie 
wicurity. 

671'1. Flitting a rnpifad burden of about 5,000,000/. 
ou tlm |H-i-snns liable to pay thowi milu Tliat WftH 
the uifect of tbo Church Act, I think. 

(I74.5, (Lord IVdby.) Are you i‘efaiTiug to the 
tithe, ownci's ? — The titlie and per)n'tuity reute. 
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k 674fi. The tithes paynhle by the lamllords ? — 
O'Brttm. Yes. 

iJlZT’iffls Having imt time buiden upon 

— ^ thjit ciiu«ri ill Ii-gIuihI. till! next urep wn^ lo ivlievc the 

runj’am*. Impi-riiil purse of niiinml niuouuliug to a 

ciipital vuliip of l,(KW,tNK)/., «va.s it not?— Yea, bj 
tmiisli-rring them tn tho tiiml. 

Then tin- main Imlk of the fnuil has been 
nse<l siuif tlieii for the )iiirpose of meeting demands of 
tlmiinc. distress, mid jioiitit^ exigency, whiib, if tliia 
fund luui nut existed and this Churdi luul not been 
disoshiblisbed, would Imve to Iw met out of the 
Imjieriiil piirac ?— 1 think most of the burden with 
\vhieh this fund has been eucuuilmrcd would liuve liad 
to h(> met out of the piihlic revenue. 

(5740. It. seems its if the Imperial Legislature 
nvnihsl itself of llie refonu of an lin.sh institution 
for tho purpose of using the pmiierty of that, iustiui- 
tion to rnlievo tlie fmperiul Exclieinu-r, does it not? — 
I think they did .so in fnet, hut I imngiiie it was W 
some extent the fault of tliu Irisli inembei-s who ilid 
not represent that view in tho House of Commons 
of the day. It is 20 or 30 yeiu-s since that was 
done. 

6750. Of course, being ubsorljetl in your official 
duties, you may not be able to give such close attention 
to parUumeotutw mutters as to be aware that repre- 
bcntAtions of Irish members ai-e not paid much 
attention to, especially in financial matters P — I think 
that is very probable. 

6751. Tlien having tninsfcrreil these Imperial 

ebmges to the Irish fund, the Imperial Parhament 
proceeded to allocate the fund for these IrLsIi purposes, 
which otherwise would have fallen on the Imperial 
purse, anil tho ue.vt step was Uml the Natiomd Debt 
Cnmnilssiouors, who could have Imrrowed money at 
that time, 1 tbinic, at aixiiil 3 ixir cent., niatie advances 
omomitiiig to nhnut 11,IXXI,(KJ0/. or and 

are charging now on tliese advances 3^ per cent, 
interest ? — They <lhl, in fnct, borrow part of the 
money at 2^ per cent, as far iw it was botrowed from 
Irish deposilore. Three and a half per cent, it is 
suggested is uiiarged to cover the. risk of monoy at 
coll iiud the cost of management. The risk of money 
at cull is, of course, iuliuitesimnl. 

G752. Tho substantial fact is that tho British 
Oovernment can borrow ns much us it wonts at 2^ 
per cent., is it not ? — Yns. 

6753. What, can tliey liorrow at now ? — should 
have to look at the prices of consols for the day, 
and 1 have not had time to do so. 

6754. Yon know that 2^ consols aro about 104 or 
105, are they not ? — Y'es, I think so. 

6755. The rich country has lent to the poor 
one, ou tho security of this Church fund, about 
12 ,000,000/., and is cluirgiug now, is it not, upon 
those loans a rate of interest about 1 per cent, in 
excess of the valiio of money P — I thiuk they are 
charging a rate of interest that certainly leaves them 
n profit. 

6756. And you have noted the fact that this money 
so used is not even Imperial money, but it comes h'om 
L-ehunl out of the Savings Bunk ?— I do not think 
ary of it is Imperial mon^. The money that is leut 
on the Boeuiity of the Chureh fund is merely in 
anticipation of the realisation of that fund, and there- 
fore, really, it is all Irish money. The money supplied 
from till) &ving9 Bank depositors amounts to very 
nearly 7,000,000/. 

6757. At any rate a sum equivalent to the sums 
advimccd by the National Debt Commissioners, the 
Ohurcli fund, is in their hands, and also the deposits 
from tho Irish Savings Bonks ? — That is so. 

6758. And they pay 2^ per cent, for that ? — They 
pay 2i to till* ilcpositors. 

6759. And they charge to Ireland? — ^Yes. 

6760. They use u sum equivalent to the savings of 
the Jruh poor dc[rosited in tlieir hands as loons to 
li-eland ou which tlicy charge 1 per cent, more ; is 
□01 that so ? — 1 think the rate of interest charged has 
been higher on some of the loans; for instance, on the 



Lauds Intprovement loan.s made some years ago, my if,, 
recollection is that the mto of interest charged was 
4 per eonU — 

6761. Are you aware tluit Wf luvu evidence before ’’ -*'’** *• 
us (]iiit>siiig from till- Church fiitul to tho whuie PubUe 
(jiie.'itiou of Tivasury loans in Indaiid.), lluit upon tlio 
laihmee of 8,WX),CXMf/. now ilin- by Irvlaud lo tho 
Treasury, there is an avcnigi- iuioresl clnugoil at this 
moiucnl nt 3/. 1 Is. per cent ? — I wus nut aware that 

that WO.S the case. 

6762. Taking that as die evidence of the Cliairiuau 
of the Board of Works, wlnii olipoiwalion do you 
iimko? — My inipre.ssiun almiit nil tlii-so loniisisthat 
many are of no pcriuaiient advantage, aud that n great 
tunny of thorn, including the loniis iiiidcr the BiKird of 
Works, produce no return; llicylmve beuii spent to 
tiile over 801110 trouble or dislrcss, aud tho future 
revenue of the country, or of the pi*ople who have 
got a part of tlioso loans, is murtgugod to repay tiiem. 

6763. It was suggested to you that iljo Nutioiiiil 
Debt Commissioiun’s do nut work at a profit; it 
appears, howei'er, that they do ueliieve a profit in 
these particular transaetioiis in In-luud, dues it not ? — 

One percent, ought to leave a profit over maungeniuut. 

67(54. Do yon consider it fair that a profit should 
be exacted upon transactions of tliis character, in 
order that losses of the National Debt Comuiissiouors 
in other spheres of notion sboidil be made good ? — No, 

I think the money should bo lout under the circum- 
stances, at tho lowest possible rate of interest, if tbe 
loans .ve made at all. 

6765. And that if there be a deficiency on any pact 
of tbe operations of the National Debt Cuinmissiouors, 
it should be met by an liuiicrial contribution, .mJ not 
by chiirging nu excessive rule of interest to one of tho 
members of tho Kingdom ? — Ci-rtainly. 

6766. (Lord JJ'e/bi/.) Tho Treasury cuntention 
would be that tiie loan wils iiiiidc at a loss?— It is 
made nt a gross profit of 1 per cent. There may ho 
expenses of munageineut out of that. 

6767. {.!//'. Sextoii.) I think Loril Wolhy was 
hardly accnralo in suggesting to you that tlie bulk of 
thc.se loims wore tmDsaeI.eil in 1H71, was he not? — 

Yes ; tho loans havn liceii made at dilTeront dates, 
commencing from 1869, but f luive not the date of the 
different Acts, for instance, llic Relief of Distress Act, 
under which a million and a quarter was lent, hegan 
iu 1880; 16,000/. was lent in 1S84— 85, 5,500/. in 
1886-87 : aud I fiuiey tlicre is nioro money being 
advanced this year. 

6768. Very imuiy of tlicso loans were rd'iimccd in 
rcceut years, when money liail uiudi d.: icasod in 
value, were tlicy not? — Some of the Inn- certainly 
were. 

6769. No matter how fur hack wo go, 1 belicvo it 
may bo said, that tho National Debt (JuimiiissJoners 
look very good care, no matter wliat was the intcTcst 
on consols, or how tlie money market stood, that tficy 
suSered no loss by reason of these loans. Lord 
Welby referred to the Savings Bunks. 1 do not know 
whether you can give any evidence as to where that 
loss arose, whether- it was British or Irish ? — i do not 
know where the loss occniTeil. 

0770. At any rate, taking the price of consols since 
1870, have you any doubt that tho loans made by tho 
National Debt Oommisaiouora at all times left some 
margin of profit ? — I do not understand Lord Welby’s 
reference to the investment in consols. It appears to 
me that the transnotion is perfectly plain that thore is 
BO much money deposited at 2^ per cent., which is re- 
lent at 8^ and sometimes 4 per coni, for Irish 
purposes. 

6771. Is it not cirrious, that whilst the National 
Debt CommiBaioiiers charge 3^ per cent, to this Irish 
fund for moneys advanced, whoa a charge of interest 
is inode on the fund and any muuey paid over, tbe 
allowance is only 2J per cent, say, os in the case of 
the Congested District Board. Can you discern any 
principle in that. If the National Debt Commissioners 
get Sj per cent., why should not tho Congested 
District Board got more ? — On business principles 
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Mr. they should baye got more. The low rate of ioterrat 
should have boen on the debts that luid priority and 

the liigher rates on the debts that had not priority ; 

i Mw.iw . j imagine it was because there was a doubt about 
Psbbi: the suthcicncy of the fund, and there was a great 

desire to preserve the fund for future emergencies. 

6772. It appears to mo tlmt the oScct of the policy 
and the high intorcst chained is to place the solveucy 
of the fund in peril ; is not that so ? — I believe the 
ultimate surplus to be realised from this fund is a 
matter of doul>t, and it is aSccted by the late of 
interest that Ims been charged. 

6776. At what would you fix a fair amount of ro> 
fund for the oxetsss over the market value of the 
money during the currency of these loans? — I suggest 
that the Treasury or tlie National Debt Commissioners 
should at once reduce the rate of interest to the lowest 
possible point. 1 thiuk that would bo one way in 
which justice woulii he done. I have not made any 
exact (^culalJoii, but in the past, I reckon the Church 
fund might have paid 50,00U/. or 60,000^ less a year 
than it has done. That of course would have very 
largely iucrcuscxl the ultimate surplus to be realised 
from this Church fuud. 

6774. And it wouhl have left a larger calculable 
surplus uow ? — Certainly. 

677fi. Taking it that these Church loons ace made 
at this high rate, aud that nil tlio Treasury loans to 
Ireland are on an average of 31. 11s. per cent., da you 
think that the imposition of excessive taxation is in 
any way qualified by lending money to Ireland from 
the Imperial revenue at a further profit ; does it not 
seem rather to increase the tribute laid on that country 
than otherwise? — I do not think it is any justification 
for excessive UucaLiou. 

6776. It is adding to excessive taxation} profit, is it 
not ? — Yes, on thu a.ssamptioii that we had to lake 
these loans ; which, I holievo, ns most of tliem were 
made iu ciisra of emergency, practically we bad to do. 

6777. Wo hud to lake thoiu bcouuso we were denied 
the local goveniiiiont and local power, which would 
have enabled us to utilisu our own funtls ? — Certainly, 
it was thu only incfins of public bodies getting funds 
to meet local distims. 

Wsnduid 6778. Political liberties and local governments were 
denied, witli the result of inflicting financial ns well as 
other disadvantages. I should like to pass to a very 
interesting coinixirison which you mudo from a 
fiscal point of view, between Sweden and Ireland. 
You ^Minted out, I think, that the population of 
Sweden in about c(|niil to tlmt of Ireland? — The popu- 
lation of Sweden, in 1891, uppairs to have been 
4,784,675, mthur in exet^ of the Irish population at 
pre.<«!nt. 

6779. What is the annual revenue? — The Budget 
estimate for 1692 is given os 4,959,4441. ; that amounts 
to If. Os. Id, a head. 

6780. Ah against 34r. a head in Ireland ? — Yes ; 
but that includes receipts Irom the public railways. 
Including those niilway receipts, which amount to 
361,0001., the rate of taxation would be 19;. Id. a 
head, in fket, about Is. 9<7. of the revenue comes fi'om 
railway receipts. 

6781. Out of that revenue Sweden provides, I 
understand, workmen's insurance, and also expenses 
in relation to railways, which are not provided in this 
Country ? — The expenditure includes 777,0001. spent 
upon public worship ; the payment of members 
amounts to 34,0001. ; there is a cert^ contribution 
towards a workman’s insurance fund recently esta- 
blished, and there is a certain outlay on rmlways. AU 
this comes out of the revenue of, practically, 11. a head. 

6782. Sweden, therefore, a country with the same 
population os Ireland, out of a revenue of 11. a bead, 
as against a revenue of 34s. a bead in Ireland, pays all 
the public charges, together with the cost of public 
worship, insurance for workmen and other things, and 
maintiuns on army and a navy ? — Yes. 

6783. {Lord iTjrrsr.) Does that include the whole 
cost of governing Sweden ? — Not local taxation ; 
there is a certain amount of local taxation too. 

A eesio. 



6784. (CAatrman.) How much is the interest on Ur. 
the debt ? — I have not got the exact interest on the 

debt, but the expenditure under the head of finance is ’ 

9al,000l. The Swedish debt has been largely spent 

upon railways, and it lias borne interest at 4 per cent. i«i»ndknd 

6785. Which is a remunprntivc investment ?— Yea ; 
they .arc just uow converting it into a 3^ per cent, 
loan, and arc giving notice to call in all the outetanding 
bonds of the I860 loan. 

6766. {Lord Farrer^ Have you compared the 
expenses of what we may call the civil govorniuent of 
Ireland with the expenses of the civil government of 
bwedeu ?— I took it, that when the army and navy 
are provided for, all the rest of it tvas what we should 
call civil expenditure. 

6787. And that conies to Low much ?— A million 
and a half. That would leave 4,000,01)0/. in round 
numbers for tlie civil government, which includes a 
large expenditure on railways. 

6788. {Lord !Fcl6y.) That is Sweden withont 
Norway, is it ? — That is Sweden without Norway. 

6789. {Mr. Se.vton.) Next to (Jreat Britain, I 
believe, probably Sweden with Norway, has the largest 
mercantile nioriuo, or certainly one of the laigest in 
Europe ? — I Imve rend that she baa the largest amount 
of merchant shipping, except Great Britain. I thiuk 
she has a larger amount than the United States, bnt if 
not second in the world, she comes third. 

6790. Then here we have two coantries very much 
in the .same latitude, tho same climate, the same 
popuLuiou, one at a cost of 1/. a head, paying the 
ordinary cost of mlministi'ation, outhiy on railways, 
insumneo for workmen, cost of public worship, 
mmuteoance of anny, and maintenance of navy for 
the protection of the second largest mercantile marine 
in Europe, and it does this at a cost of little more than 
half of the capitation cost of tlie other : is not that 
the case? — That is so. The similarity between the 
two countriu in other circumstances is also ruinark- 
alilo. Thu local taxation in Sweden is pretty nearly 
the same as in Ireland. It amounts to less than two 
millions imd a half. 

6791. (Lord Farrer.) Is the great marine you 
spoke of Norwegian or Swedisii ? — The two countries 
together; they have together a large amount of 
merchant shipping. 

6792. {Lord Welby.') If you draw deductious from 
the Norwegian plus Swedish marine, we ought to 
reckon in me Norwegian Budget too, out we not ? — 

I gave tho figures of the Norwegian Budget 

6793. {Mr. Sexton) If you do udd the two together, 
bow do they stand in relation to Great Britain? — 

They arc Ices than Great Britain, but still Uiej are 
very large ; they are next to Grout Britain. 

679-t. Will you proceed now to add Norway to the 
fiscal relationship ? — The figures that 1 have taken as 
to Sweden ore from one of the Foreign Office Eeporta. 

Tho figures as to Norway arc token from the States- 
man’s Year Book. It is a very similar country in its 
circtunstoDces, and with a popniation of justabont half 
Ireland. The population is 2,000,000, and Us revenue 
2,900,000/. 

6795. That is very slightly over oue-third of Ire- 
land ! the population is one-half, and the revenue 
about one-third, is it not?— Yes. Her army cost 
435,000/., and her navy 146,000/. 

6796. The revenues of the two coantries added 
together is not as large as the revenue collected in 
Ireland, and is not much larger than the revenne con- 
tributed by Ireland, as adjusted by the Trcasuiy, is it? 

—No. 

6797. Is there any way of accounting for this extra- 
ordinary disparity, except that Ireland, by reason of 
her political condition, is in such a state of discontent 
that it ia found necessary, from the Imperial point of 
view, to raise these excessive taxes in ordw to spend 
them again npon a system of administration dictated 
by Imperial objects only ?— I think Ireland is at a 
very great disadvantage from her political and financial 
connexion >vith a wealthy country so very differently 
circumstanced ee Great Britain is, and tiiat a great 

N n 
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u^motigh part of tbo ftxponditiiro of Great Britain linf been in 
O’ltrtfn. foreign wnr«, and in what I may cull generally a 
7 Mar. 1S9B. forwjiifl policy — that is, one willt wliicb in Ireland we 
Iralandand bnve ver}' little concern, ami to %rliidi I do not tbink 
8»ol8U we ought 10 Ik* cnllwl upon to coulribnto. I think 
Irehimi slionlcl reasonably contribute to any exi*onses 
for rlefenec, lint lier princi|wil danger of lieing ntuickwl 
is IroDi her counexinn wilii England. The only tiino 
wlion she was invaded, tlmt 1 know of in iilstory, was 
iu consequence of her connexion with Engluml. Tlie 
iiivnsiou was to injure Englnml, not because Ireland 
was an att>-ar.tivc place to invade. 

CTOS. That is in moilem times ? — ^Te.s. 

6799. My point was that the Imperial Government, 
beennse of its system, finds it necessary to maintain an 
excessive system of administration. Owing to the 
[lojitlcal system maintained in Ireland, docs tlio 
Imporinl Governiiient find itself driven to maintain a 
more costly system of administration tli.ni need be if 
the government of Ireland was wliat the people 
desired? — Certainly; the habits of a nation are like 
those of lui individnal, and a wealthy coimtry Ims a 
higher scale of taxation and payment for everything. 
That does not suit a [loor person or a poor country in 
partnership witli the richer partner. 

6800. You say that it is only tlie connexion of Ire- 
land witli Great Britain tliat mi^ht make her the 
IKBsilile object of attack from any foreign power ? — ^I 
cannot imagine, any other reason. I do not suppose 
she would be ou attractive possession, or one likely to 



be nssnileil by any foreign country on account of the 
aggressive clmractor of her policy. 

0801. In fact I think you have snggiwfed in one of tMmTiiu 
your prints that she woiiM be in as liKle danger as t r — • 
leelmnl, have 30U not? — I iln not tliink she would lie 

in much nioiv danger of attack than ieclaiid woniil Ixj, 
if it wci-e mil for her cmm«‘xion with Phiglaml. 

0802. Ill such cireiimstiuirns, not iiiiniig a mcmin- 
tile marine nr a foivigii tnob like Swinhai, Iivhitid 

would have no necil of an arm)' or navy, would it ? 

I think Ireland would have need of a wry small 
expenditure for the piu'poaoa of duiciicc for many 
years. 

680.1. Therefore it appears prolmblc, rloes it not, if 
her ailininislration were reformed .and rcduecid to the 
limit of expenses rct(nircd by tho real needs of Ireland, 
that out. of a revenue of fl,000,UOO/. (such as Sweden 
luLs) aho might disdiargo tho cost of her government 
and do ratiny other things, such n-s supporting work- 
men’s inaumnee, and so Forth, which have been done 
in Sweden? — She would have an ample revenne for 
what sIio needs, alnive all olluir things, and that is the 
development of hor inloriml lesoutve.'s, ms well as to 
proviito for social miuireinent-H, like workmen's insur- 
ance, old-rige pensions, and in fact everything that 
mmlorn tbonglit points to. 

6861. And do you thinkthc great excess of i-evciiuo 
now charged npon her is due to tho political condi- 
tions 'arising out of the Legislative Union ? — Yes. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Mnrrongh O'Brieris evidaiee is continued at Question 6806. 



SIXTEENTH DAY. 



Friday, 8th March 1895. 



At B Committee Room, House of Lords. 



Present : 

The Kjcht Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDEBS, Cfutinuun. 

Loud Paiuiee. I Chaklks E. Martin, Esq. 

Lonn W*LnT. J. E. Uedmond, Esq., M.P. 

Snt Datid Babdouk, K.C.S.I. 1 Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. B. H. Hollant), Secrelarg. 

Mr. MuitRonoH O’Brien recalled and further examined. 



Afr, 68O0. (Jl/r. Sexton.) I wish first to ask you a few 
particular questions touching npon pointe in your 
— - previous evidence. You spoke of the long continuing 

* *■ effect of the penal laws upon the economic condition of 

Ireland. Could you odd an)dLing as to the depression 
Economic of the Catkolic community long after emancipation 
oo^ion of IjQeQ granted ? — The effect of emancipation was 
very trifling; it mlmitted Catholics to Parliament; 
20 years after emancipation, Cobden, in one of his 
speeches, said that was the only benefit that hod 
hjtlierto been derived from emancipation. John 
Bright held the same view, about 20 years after he 
said very much the some thing, that Protestant 
supremacy still prevailed, with the result, 1 think, of 
excluding Catholics from public life. Entrance into 
public life is one means of nilvancemeut of the people, 
and as they were excluded, the natural result in 
Ireland bus been that a great many have emigrated. 
Bright, in 1845, wbicli was long after oinancipalion, 
said in one of his specclies d^ribing the state of 
Inilaml aud the relations of Catliolics and Protestants, 
that “ They have had eveiything Protestant ; a 
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“ Protestant clitpin dominant in tho country ; a y,. 

“ Protestant Viceroy to di.stinbute places and omolu- 
“ monts amongst tlmt Protestant <-liiiuo ; Protestant — 

“ judgoa who have polluted the scats of justice; 8 Mig.i8 » 
“ Frotestimt magistmtos before whom tlie Catholic EitMirf 
“ peasant could not hope for justice.” That clesci'ibes Sn^wSit 
the impression left upon an Englishman by the 
condition of the Catholics long after they hod been 
theoretically admitted to equal rights. 

6806. Do you think tho proscription so long 
enforcod against tho mass of tlio people in Ireland 
bos hod an effect, which has not yet disappeared, 
upon their condition ? — do not think it has yet 
disappeai-cd. 

6807. Now I pass to the relative wages of the 
ngricultnrul labourer. Could you add anything more HSw 
to what you have said an to the relative wages of the 
agricultural labourer at present in Great Britain and 

In Ireland ?— Tho only compariKon to be mailo between 
labour in tlie two countries i.s, I tbink, agricultural 
labour, bccamio wc havo very littlo other labour, and 
the most recent iofurmotion in the way of giving 
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generul fifcurcs is, T ibiuk, lUat in Mr. Littln’s rejiort 
to the Liiljour Coiminssioii. Ho gives the avern'^e 
iltrisos, ordiuiiry lalour ia 1'iuj;himl at lor. IIJ.; ?n 

Wnlaa 11 j. UU/., ainl in IrcUiud atlOr. : that would 
tlu- nvciago iMle ot wh^ts n't [wr cnut. over 
Sbour. Iiehmd for England, and -18 per cent, over Ireland 
for Wales. Tin uilds uhto in Ins report whnt Inis not 
hui-n lutoii into iiccount : “In most Irish districts 
there i.s in.sufiiciont employment. The (icuiand for 
“ lalioiirershiisdecreiistsl; thoinobt idde and intelligent 
“ Imvc emigrated ; tlio phystiiuo n£ those who remain 
“ has dotorioi-nte<l.” With rcforonce to tlie living of 
the {vtople, referring to Englmnl, ho .sayH ; “ In Ireland 
“ a still lower average of cottngo accommodation is 



‘ said to iirevail.” 

66US. {Chairmau.) Arc yem comiairing pnroly 
agricnitunil hdmiirois? — Y oh. 



“ unite to the .same extent.” I have compared from jf 
the railway returns of 1893 the mtes and taxes paid ^**2 
hy Mio Diildin, Wieklow, and Wexford Railw'av, tiie 
Londiin mill North Wesimi Railway, and the Groat ' — i- 
Somliern and Wcfstera Railway. The. rates and taxes 
given ill those returns nmoimt to 8 ’6 pur cent, on the 
gross rcccljit, and 8'5 on the net receipts of the 
Dnliliii, Wicklow, and Woxford Railway, a railway 
the ruver.se of prosperous. On Iho London and North 
Western the ratus and taxes come to 2*7 per cent, on 
the gis>ss receipts, and to 6’S per cent, on the net 
tveoipts ; on the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way of Ii'eliiud, one of our most prosperous milways, 
th<‘ rates and tuxes enmc to 3*38 per cent, on the 
grass recci|)ts, and 7'4 pi-r cent, on tlio net receipts. 

The table is handed in, and is us follows ; — 



6809. {Lord IVclbi/.) What report are you quoting 
from ? — I'miQ Mr. Litthi’s report In the Liibonr Com- 



from? — Frnm Mr. LUthi’s report P 
mission, smumarisiul in the “ Cliomlicr of Agriculluro 
■Tonnial.” 



L'rom Railxotiy lietiirnii for 1K93 [C 74GU.] 



6810. Rex^ton.) 'Plic wiigo.s of those engaged 
in indn.strh's iion-agricultimil, which jirev.ail in Eng- 
land and scmxmiy cxi.s-t in Ii t-lnnd, wonhl bn higher 
still, woiihl they not? — Such iinliisu-ii« hardly exist 
in Inihmd, and iJmy wouhl Ihi very much higher tluiii 
thase ilgurcs for tie artisans in the iiuuiufacturuig 
{sirts of England. 

C811. Wlitiri you come to iimko a general eom- 
^i.«uu of hilxmr, the e.xLstcnisi of those iniliLStrica in 
England, and their uon-oxLsIenco in Irelnml, innkos 
tho eonqwrisou .still mom wide, doia it uot?— There 
are a largo body of artLsims in Euglmnl, of which wc 
Lave no similar ohiH.s in Imlainl. 

6812. As to the iuqmrtiint i-Icmont of fhn precarious 
nhmuctnr of IniHiurin Ireland, wliidi you have illus- 
Inihsl alniidy hy rcfercinee to I'mignitioii, imd to the 
inigmtory InlHiiirci-a who iiimo overy yi«r to Great 
Britain, is it uot the fact that in the Agciculluiid 
liiiioiirers’ Act, intended to piovUlo houM.s and plots 
of land for liilKmmr.s in Ireland, the Ix-gishiture has 
been obligisl to nsaigni.so n few iveeks of ngi'ictiUuml 
labour in tbo spring ami linrvpsl. as eoustituting an 
iigricnUural labourer for the jiurjjoses of the Act? — 
lain not awiu’o of the deliiiition iu lluiAet, hut tlio 
provision of din-ent house.s to a Very smnll cxtoiiL has, 
of course, oildal lai'gi'ly to the load liixation. In 
England the luhoururs’ liousas have been built by tbe 
himluwnera ; in Ireland they are now lioing built at 
the oxpiuiso of Ihc geiiend la.x payer, :uid have largely 
iueruiUHsl the. nites in some districts. 

6813. It is nut the fact tliiit wo must liositoto oven 
in eonsidering lOf. a wwtk, and lieur in uiind tliat it is 
only for a comparatively few weeks in the yair 
that thii Iriflli ngricultiimi labourer throughout huge 
portions of Troliind can rely on having employment ? — 
I think lUs. n week is far above tho average rate all 
over Ireland, and thatJIr. LitUu’s hgure refers only to 
tbo.se wlio are In constant employment. 

6814. Will you luld anything to what you have said 
os to an imi>ortant element in the wealth of England 
especially, tlmt is to say tlie rating of milways, bearing 
in mind tliat we are considering Imperial taxation ? — 
I think tlie inquiry has extended to local taxation os 
well, and ns tliere is such on admixture of local and 
Im^wrial fimmee owing to the grants from the public 
revenue in aid of local taxation, tho burden of local 
taxation bos to be considered os well. Tbe railways 
constitntc such a hu'go portion of tbe wealth of 
Eugland that tluit .seems U> mo vetr important. And 
there are other authorities besides those I haveqnoted. 
I should like to odd a quotation from “ Fonfold on 
Rating.” In the sixth edition an article is pnbhshed 
at the end, in which tlic author says : “ I have no 
“ hesitation in asserting tliat if tlie mutter wore 
“ thorouglUy sifted, it wouhl bo found that railway 
” companies in England and Wales are escaping the 
“ payment of local rates justly due to the extent of 
“ million pounds annually. What is true of Hul- 
“ way coiiipauiee is equally trnc, I believe, of gas and 
** water companies, though perhaps it may not be 
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681n. {Ckriinnan.) In Grout Britain or in England 
iloo.s tliat include tho paa^engRr tax ? — 'llicre is no 
passongcr tax in Ireland. It does not include tlie 
pas-ii-iiger (ox in Gi'eat Britain, which is giveu in a 
stqKindo column. 

6810. (Lord Welby.) When you say ‘‘KUes and 
taxes,*’ what do yon indnilc in “ foxes ” ? — I take the 
figures ns given in the railway returns, and I presnme 
they ore made up in the same way fur each, and 
reprosiint tiui same payments for each company. 

6817. You I'xdndo from your comparison the 
railway duty, which is .a charge alone in England, end 
you quote returns whieh use the words “nitcs luid 
tuxes” which does uot iuelude iucooie tax, as we 
know ? — No. 

6K18. 1 thiuk that must he confined to local 
taxation only, must it uot? — Certainly, I think it 
onlv refers to that. It is given iu these returns under 
the* head of ” rates and taxes,” and of course it must 
Im rememhered that a great deal more is got for the 
lucid taxation paid in England tliun in Ireland. In 
Irchiud our local taxes iwe practically tho poor rate oud 
the county nitu \ in Engluiul tlicse railways run through 
wry large towns, and derive a gi’cat many beneiite, 
and till! people employed by tliein uIho derive benefits 
from the c.vjicndituro of tho mmiicipalities. 

6819. {Mr. Se.vton) Are the taxes paid by the 
English nulways and tlie taxes paid by the Irish 
railways in that computation the same? — ^They ni‘e 
all rates and taxes, exdnsive of the passenger duty and 
and income tax. 

6820. {Lord W^y.) What other taxes ore there, 
do you know, using the phrase “ taxes,” which usually 
means Imperial, as against rates? — I have simply 
taken the heading from the returns, but I presume it 
means only tbe local rates. 

6821. {Mr. Sexton) Therefore the question of 
whnt Imperial taxes may be iiaid by these rtulways in 
England and not in Irdonil does not enter into tbe 
issue, doc« it ? — It does not enter uito that comparison. 

6822. llie compai-isou is just, thatifore, is it? — 
The comimrison. is just, perfectly just, taking into 
account that for tlic load taxation in England larger 
benefits arc derived by the ratepayers. 

G823. You have said In your general evidence that 
in considering tbe local taxation you must bave 
regard not only to the amount of the burden imposed, 
but to tho amount and value of the service remlerod, 
which is greater in England ? — Certainly. 

6824. By reason of the greater devdopmeut and 
greater offldeacy of local govommontin this country; 

Nn 2 
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is that the reason ? — That is the reason j thei-e are 
O'Brim, lai^er aen’ices rendered. 

85tBr.]88B. 6825. Have you said what you wished to say about 

the railways ? — Yes, that is all I li-ave to Kiy about tiic 
rmilwayn. milwaVS. 

<>^26. lu tlm Irish assessment of real property to 
income biz, the value of those timtclial bnildui^, ivitli 
which iJl those who huow Ireland are fiimiliar, i.s 
inciudetl ; what ilo you say on that subject? — A large 
part of the buildings in Ii'clnrid, in the country ptirta, 
and in most of the villages, are of a very frail 
aescription j according to the census of 1891 there are 
833,2t)6 thatched cabins, of which 20,617 nro rand 
cabins, with one room. A great number of those 
300,000 tliauii«l cabins, if the Public Health Acts 
were cnfnrcitl, woulil neither have existence nor value. 

6827. Till'S© are about, I think, one-third of the 
houses in the country, arc they not; the hoiwes aro 
about 1,000,000 in uuiulHir? — I have not the figure. 

6828. A.s»uming the family to be five, the houses 
are about 1,0(X),000, aud I should miy that would 
represent one-tbird of tbc honses? — I should think 
they probably wniikl, but the figures I have taken from 
the census are 26,617 mnd cabins with one room, and 
312,589 thinl-cla.ss houses, which are described os 
somewhat bettor thnu the mud cabins. 

6829. Have these houses any letting value ? — I 
think that tho maintenimce of these, houses is as much 
as they ore worth, and I tliink they would be worth 
nothing at all if the Public Health Act were enforced. 

6830. Ho they form a .substantial part of tho assess- 
ment to the Irish income tax ? — Theyoreasub-stantiiil 
port. 

Cmtof 6831. Could you add anything more to what you 

*^^on^«al have said as lo the comparative cost of living in Dublin 
j^ubiio. and iu London, It is suggested here that the cost of 
living in London is higher than in Dublin, and in 
England higbor than in Ireland, ns a sort of general 
assumption?—! think it Is n mistaken assuniptiou. 
There was an inquiry hy the Trcaaitry into this matter 
in 1872, and I would like to rcail one or two ^uissagos 
from the ropovt then made by tho Departmental Com- 
mission of the Treasury. Tho Commission consisted 
of Mr. Stevenson Blackwood, Lord Monck, aud Myles 
O’Reilly. They say : “ Tho cost of living in Dublin 
« was ondoabtedly less than in London until within 
“ the laat few years. We have snScieut evidence to 
“ show that this is not now the case, and that even in 
“ the matter of house accommodation the rents paid 
“ by persons in tlie same rank of life, and with incomes 
“ preanmably similar to those of Civil Service clerks, 
“ we not appreciably higher in London than they are 
“ in Dublin.” They then go on to say : “ We hiivo 
“ come to the coDclusioii that there exists no reason, 
“ based on local considerations, tor giving salaries to 
“ civil servants .stationed in Dublin less in amount 
“ than those assigned to persons in London performing 
“ analogous duties.” That report was signed by Lord 
Monck aud O’Reilly. Mr. Stevenson Bkekwood, in u 
separate report, mentions one of the facts that 
inBucnccd him in coming to the same conclusion : 

Further, we have ascertmned that local taxation in 
“ Dublin has risen from on average rate of 5s. 5d. in 
“ the pound in 1852 to one of 9a, in the pound in 
“ 1872.” He then goes on to say ; “ Apart, however, 
” from the question of similarity of piiy on the ground 
” of similarity of duty, we hove to state that, from the 
“ evidence we have received, the cost of living in 
“ Dublin appears to be very nearly, if not quite, equal 
*' to that in ijondon, and teat even in the matter of 
« hou.se ncGommoilatiou, tlie rents paid by persons in 
” the suuie rank of life, and with incomes similar to 
” those of Civil Service dorks, are not appreciably 
“ higher in London than they are in Dublin.” They 
refer then to a hst of prices. 

6832. I think your evidence on the general question 
of cost of living is that it is not lees in Ireland th^ in 
England ? — I have consulted a great many people who 
have kept houses in Dublin and in London, and com- 
pared the budgets of people in similar positions, and 
the coDClnsion X have com eto~in fact I amsoinforraod 



by those who have kept houses in l>otb places — i.s that Jfr. 

it is just as dt’iLi' to live in Dublin as in Loudon, mid 
some of them say rather dearer, liiicause, even if the „ — 

cost of articles is, os it sometimes is, somewimt less in 
Dublin, the quality is worse. Everj^biug is provided 
tn hand in London; there arc gmiter facilities for 
distribution, and that, I thiuk, i.s the diief cause of the 
greater cheapness of retail articles in London. 

6833. Coal, and many other important commodities, 
and even clothes, are imported from Euglund, and 
tUereforo are probably dearer in England than here, 
are they not ? — Tho clothes of tho poor are very much 
dearer. Tlie clothes of a few rich pco]>le who go to 
the fashionable tailors are probably dearer than in 
London, and people dre^s hotter in London. 

6831. The clothing of tlio poor is more relevant lo 
the inquiry ? — The clothing of the poor, I think, is 
very much demvr in Ireland than in England. 

6835. {Lord WtLby.) Have you any ground on 
which you Iwiso that opinion? — By cumpnring the 
prices of rough clothes bought by workmen, and 
eomjxiring such purchases as boots — moscj,of our boots 
ore impoi'teil from Northampton — I find they are 
cheaper in English country towns than they are in 
most Irish country towns. 

6836. {Sir David Barhatir) Do not tho shop- 
keepers make larger profits in Ireland trader those 
circumstances? — I could not say. Of course, tho 
volume of bnsiiioes la so very much larger in Enghuid 
that there is a quicker turn-over. 

6837. {Mr. Sexton^ Evan as compared ivitU the 
last generation, tir any previous ono, a far grcnter part 
of the food of the country is imported, now is it uol, 
such IIS ten, coffee, and sugar? — A very large part of 
the articles of ordinary con.sumptiou is imported, and 
is imported from England. 

6838. Ainl therefore, is pvesumably somewhat 
dearer than on the English market ? — I think, auotlier 
thing that odiLs to it in the internal ports of Ireland is 
that the railv/ny rates aro higher. I am not able to 
give figures, but there is a general complaint that the 
railway rates in Ireland are much highei- than in 
England. 

6839. Hint is, I believe, unquoalionable ? — I dare- 
say you have sat upon some of the railway committees, 
but I only know generally. 

6840. Upon the wnolc, even supposing the Irish 
agricultural labociror had his 10s. every week, which 
we know he has not, do you see any ground whatever 
for Sir Edward Hamilton’s assumption that he can 
spare more out of that 10s. on what Sir Eilward 
Hamilton is pleased to call luxuries, than the Euglisli 
labourer can out of his los. lltf. ? — It is a matter of 
wonder to everyone who is acquainted with the 
labouring classes in Ireland, how they subsist at all, 
and as to having money for luxuries, I do not see how 
they could have nny. 

6841. The mention of luxuries in connexion tvith 
the subject sounds a little sarcastic, docs it not? — I 
think very. 

6842. Pa-ssing to another point, ns to the rdation of 
judicial rents to the rateable vnltiacion ; there was n 
Commission appointed under the presidency of Lord 
Cowper a few years ago, was there not ? — Yes. 

6843. What did they find with regard to about 
200,000 rents which had been fixed by the Com- 
mission up to that time? What year was it? — They 
reported in 1887 I think; they sat at the end of 
1886. Their report was to the effect that the rents 
fixed up to that time in five years were too high, and 
could not be po'd. They must necessarily, tber^ore, 
have been high in relation to the productive value, 
and tee present letting value of the farms, and must 
therefore have included tho whole benefit derivable 
from the farms. The report was that these roots 
could not be paid, and the Government of the day 
passed an Act of Parliament which hod the effect of 
reducing those rents for the following three years 
Since then prices have continued to fall, and faimers’ 
profits, in my opinion, have continued to diminish. 
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Mr. (!844. Wln-11 we <v>i.iiwr.' the rente iu Engiaml with 
the routs in Jroliiml tu /inti n busts of U'Intive inxiililt* 
— , ctipacity. it sliniiM bo remembered, Hlmnhl it not, thtil 
j ibr-iW ' the improvcmenl.s aiiiiiitmenta, uinl Imildings in 
Tjiatlon Enplnud, wiiich ibrm mi olemenl; of liie reiil, arc mntle 
•»'*'*'’**• |jy the lamlloril ? — i think if yon euuld get two 
identical farms in qimlity, in Inmls nml equipmcDt, noo 
in Ireland and ono in England, that the fair comiwrison 
to lake would Ito lliis— the best authorities in Engktiul, 
such as Mr. Cnird, the late Mr. Walter, wlio wiw a 
practical ugricnltnralist mid landowner, estimated Unit 
the coat of the ctjuipuient of a fiu'm with bnildiiiga was 
one-third of iw total value. Tlio Inmlowncr in Englnud 
makes and nmintnina the building and eqnipmcnts. 
The Irish fanner is at a disndvantaRC from bis reniotc- 
aeas from the iiinrkct-s where Ids articles nltimafnly nro 
couauuiol. 1 llicrerore take it that if a pound M'aa n 
fair rent in Enghind, lir.st a third should come otf (3<I 
per cent.) for flu; coat of the Imildinga am! eipiipments, 
if they Imvc been provided liy the leiimit. Then I 
would take off the average cost of maintenaiieo and 
repairs, which I gather from the Agricultural Com- 
miisioi) amount to about If) per cent., Iwonld tlicu 
take off 10 jicr cent, for remoteness from markets, 
which makes a difference iu the ultimate selling price, 
and the Irish fiiniKtr is al. a somowlmt greater cost in 
importing miimires and all ogriuultiiral implemeiite, 
which arc not maniilnctiired in Indaml. For that I 
would add 5 per cent. I think tiuit a fair compiu'ison 
between land rented at a pound in England, if that 
was fair under English circiimstoucen, woukl be iliat 
the farmer in Induiid, providing the buildings and 
cqnipmeut, maintaining and repairing the premises, 
and being at u disadvantage in markets, should pay 
about 8r. 6d. mi the equivalont of the pound in 
England. 

(5/r David Ihirhour.) That is on tho 
nssiimptiou that ho is to make the same proht os an 
Eoglieh farmer ? — That Is o&suming ho is to make the 
some profit us an English farmer, and assuming, which 
I do not sey Is ahvays the case, that he has provided the 
equipments, though lie generally has. 

(18*16. {Mr. Se.vloji.) You havo said what ho could 
or should pay, what do you think he docs in com- 
parison with the |)Oimd in England ? — I would sooner 
not go into the question of what he doi*)! pay, because 
the variations of rent are so very great in Ireland tlmt 
I do not think I can give a general answer to tlmt 
question. I would sooner not. 

6847. Oonld you go so far ns to say what is the 
difference, iu your judgment, hclween the propoi'tion 
of the gross pi'odncc of two such farms in England and 
in Ireland ? — First I should say that tho gross pro- 
duce in Ireland is gviicrolly less, partly because of the 
(lisadvanuigo.s under wliich Irltdi fanners labour, portly 
because our climate i.s not, on the whole, so advon 
tageous for farming. Mr. Clare 8ewoll Head, the well- 
known agricnltiirnlist, told tho Agricultural Commission 
tlint is now sitting tliat a tilLige farmer could not live 
iu England uideas he made six or seven I'ente, that is 
to say, for the tillage farm be should pay a sixth or n 
seventh. I think there lias always biwn a greater 
demand for Irish laud, which is the only industry we 
have, and that competition has always kept rents 
higher — that a larger proportion of tho gross pixduce 
goes to tho landlord in Ireland than in England. I 
may say I am a landowner to a small extent. 1 happen 
to have land, and am unfortunately a landlord in two 
counties. Comparing that land with such similar land 
as I know of in England, I think the rents are a 
larger proportion of the gross produce. 

S848. Have you any general ides what proportaon 
the landlord does get in L^land of the gross produce ? 
— It was stated to the Committee on the Laud Acts 
that tho usual practice was to give the landlord a third 
of the gross produce. I do not tliink tliat is the case, 
because it could not be paid ; it woukl be perfectly 
impossible that a tilbigc form could pay a thinl of tho 
gross produce to the landlord, but 1 believe that has 
been reckoned by valuers in tho past aa the proper 
proportion to be assigned to the landlord. Mr. Senior, 



wlin I referred to lioforr, stalml in 184*1. with refereuco Mr. 
to tho valuation, tlmt he thought a liirgor pruijorlion 
of the gros.*! produce went, to the lumllord in Ireland — 
than in Engbuid, Many other English observers bavt* — ’ 
said the same thing. and’re^ 

6849. Rave you any donlit flint the proportion 
taken by the bindlord in Ireland ns rent approximates 
more nearly to the one-third fixed by Irish valuers 
than to the one..«ixth or one-seventh which Mr. Clare 
Sewell Head thought would be the just proportion? — 

I think, on the wiiolu, it ia a true stutemcnE to make 
that a larger pi*o{>ortiou of the gi*oss produce finds ite 
way ultimately into the pocket of the Irish landlord 
than into the pocket of tho English Inmllord. 

68.‘>0. Then, if tlic comparison be 8.«i. 6<f. in Ireland, 
nml a {wmid in England, it woukl appear to be there, 
where it is a poniid in Englmid, it would be morn tliau 
a poiiinl in Ireland, eortiiinlynot kiss ? — My comparison 
is lif forms of eijual ipinlity and equally equipped with 
buildingB. 

6851. At rnyr rate, the actual proportions between 
England and freland are very far imlced from those, 
which you .say would bo just, are they not? — A 
common proportion given on dairy farms in the south 
of Irebind, which are worked at cousiderahle e-xpense 
and with a large investment of capiul, and are some- 
whnt comparable with tillage farms (liecause you must 
havo buildings, dairy apparatus, nml a good deal of 
labour), is that two-fifths of the gross produce should 
go to the Umllonl, and that is frequent!)’ assigned to 
him ns the fair rent of the farm by valuers. 

6852. Those 200, CXK) Irish judicial rents fixed by 
the Land Commission, which the Cowpor Commission 
found to be so high that they could not be paid, are 
still payable, are they not ? — They aro still payable at 
law, if the owner thmka it right, to enforce them. 

6053. Without any diminution ? — There was a 
diminntion for three years. 

6854. But that time lias gone by, has it not? — 

There vras a diminution in proportion to the foil, so 
far as it could be ascertained, in the prices of 
produce. 

6855. Tliosc 200,000 rents, end all other rents in 
Ireland, include the bulk of the letting value added to 
the bolding by the improvements of tlio tcuaut? — 1 
nm not prepoied to give a general opinion as to 
that. 

C856. ibelieve the practice of thesab-eomniissioners 
is only to allow a per-centage on die outlay caused in 
making an improvement, is it not ? — The practice of 
tbesub-commiasioiiers, Ifancy, is voriulile, and it is not 
easy to ascertain it, b^iuse the only means I should 
have of knowing whnt tho aub-commisaioners have done 
is from ^eir reports, and tliey are framed in a some- 
what vague mouncr which does not always moke clear 
the principle on which they have acted. 

6857. {Chairtnan). Beferring to tho actual rents 
now paid in the case of these 200,000 (arms, you 
carefiilly, I noticed, used the words “ aro entitled at 
low.” Do you menu that that is the customary thing ? 

— ^No, I mean to say this: We all know very large 
arrears accumulate in Ireland, presumably because 
the rents have been higher ^an could have been 
paid. For instance in 1883 Parliament passed an 
Arrears Act which gave the owners of losrl, 1 foiget 
whether it woe tforee-qnarters of a million or a 
million of money, and in consideration of that pay- 
ment by the State to them, or through the State, or 
the (Thurch Fund, a larger arrear (I fancy double that) 
was wiped out. Since then we know from the 
proceedings that continually go on in the courts that 
large arrears have accrued ^ain. 

G858. And are not insisted upon ? — They are some 
times insisted upon and aomerimea not. Coses have 
been before the coui-ta within the lost two or three 
months where 20 yeara aiTears were sued for. Of 
course it would not follow that rent had not been 
paid for 20 years, there may have been payments each 
year, but grodunlly an arrear to foot amount grew up. 

0869. {Mr. Sexton.) You said yesterday that Awjmltotii 
Btadetics often need explanation. Would it be your 

N n 8 auanWy. 
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Mr. upiuiou tluit what we called the “ pro’-pevity 

tistlcs” in Irclund reqiiiro a Oiircful scrutiny.' — I 
think they miuire a very can-l’nl .'■crutiiiy. I wils ns- 
— i— ' loiiislieil wheu tins inquiiy began, and I looked up 
’'roduele'^'*^ the jigricultunJ slutistics whiidi are reduced to the 
YiJue anil same biisis in the statisticid abstract, at finding that, 
qimnti^. ,joewiflwtiinding what is evident rriim observ'Ction in 
Irehnui, tho produce i«t acie of almoat every crop 
that is returned is given asverynmdi Imger. For 
instaucc, taking tlie year 1S93, I lind that thn return 
per acre for wheat was 20 i«r cent, more in Ireland 
than in England ; for barley 25 per cent ; for onts 
26 per cent, more per acre for beans 80 per cent, 
moiti i)cr acre. 

GStlO. Nearly doiihlp? — The exact figunis are: 
13euns in England, buslieb; in Irclnud, 35'85. 

I wouhl ininglue it is a misprint, but it is here. 

t)86i. No, it is not a misprint ; I have the previous 
year’s reiiort l«foi-e m(^? — Then in pea-s Ireland is 
i-ccurneil as growing lcs.s. Then potatoes, as to which 
one might have expected we grow more, we were 
returned as growing 30 per cent, less per acre. 
Turnips, which nvo particularly well cultivated in 
England, we were returned ns growing 20 per cent, 
more, and mangold and bent also 30 per cent, 
more. 

6862. I would like to draw your attention to a more 
remarkahlo figure than any of them. In 1892 in 
England, au acre is rctnrnod ns yiolding 1*06 tou 
of hay, and in Ireland 2*6 ; that is double the yield? 
— Tes. 

6863. {Sir Datid Barbour.) The figures you have 
riven are from the 1893 return, are they not ? — 



6864. Was not 1893 a special year ? — 1893 was a 
spiKiiiil year. 

6865. 1893 was a yc.ar of great drought in England 
but not to the sume extent in Irvlainl ? — Cci'tiiinly, 
and that is indicated hy tho hay yield in England, 
which was only 1 tou per iici’e, while in !relnQ<l 
it is put down at 2 tons; bnt I must remind yon 
that the droiiglit iilfectcd some parts of Irdaiid very 
much. South of my own district there was pmctically 
no hay. 

6866. Is there the same difference in regard to other 
crops ?.— There is tlie same difference generolly iu other 
years. 1 will give yon the figures, taking them at 
random. In 1891, in wheat the uumlxir of bushols 
per acre was 31*26 in England, 32*34 in Ireland; 
barley 34*14 per acre in England, 41*04 iu Ireland ; 
bats 38*77 in England, 44*50 bushols per acre in 
Ireland; lioaus 29*66 bushels per acre in England, 
43 * 58 in Ireland. They are generally more. 

6867. And yon say you tiiink those figures are 
not correct ? — I may say I have no doubt about it. 

6868. Are tbe English figures wrong ? — I only 
know from tbe criticisms I see pmesed uj>on the 
English agrieulturnl statistics, that they are very 
untrustworthy. They are collected in a difl'erent 
manner in the two countries, and from the way they 
arc collected in Ireland tliey could npt po.ssikly be 
correct, or anything more than a guess; and .that a 
bad guess. 

6869. {Hr. Sexton.) Would it bo too mnob to say 
that they wear an aspect of absurdity ? — I think they 
are perfectly absurd, and anybody who is acquainted 
with tho method by which they are collected would 
know that they cotUd not be accui*ate, and that it is 
money irosted collecting them in that way. 

6870. Will you kindly inform tho Oommission of 
the reasons for making that statement. Tell us what 

lUtatiM. you kiiow of the mode? — The agrtepltur^l statistics 
ore collected yeaily b/ tbe police. iB.qjjite evident 
that people going round to get this, ipfqimafion can 
only get it by asking tho farmers.!, .it is. quite im- 
possible for a constable visitiog'a di^ict to see every 
farmer ; he has to take a great deal it on hearsay . 
I am quite aware that mauy farmers who have 
been farming on a largish scale in Ireland for 20 or 
30 years have never been asked, therefore the infor- 
mation must have been derived from their neighbonra. 



Farmers very often do not know how many acres they Jfr. 
have of each crop. T1i:it wa remark I h<*i' uuide hy lUe 
Siiperiotomleiit of the Census in Amcrini even, where 
one would expect farmers would he likely In know. — i..*** 

Tlmt Ls one difficiilly they have in cnlha:ling agriciiU 
lural statistic-s there. In Irclaud many fanners Jo 
not know how many rntres of each crop they have ' 
got. 

6871. Ami if they do, in many cose.s tlioy are not 
asked, are they? — Tlieir neighlmiirs may be asked ; 
it is a mere matter of heiu*sivy. A coustahle, evon if 
bo visited every field, could not tell by looking nt a 
field how many acres there arc in it. You cmiuoC toil 
by looking nt au undulating piece of ground, or oven 
if it is plane, how many ncros tliero are in it ; it is a 
difiiciilt tiling to estimate. 

6872. What do they do ? — The constable visits tlio 
district, ond ho makes the heat impiiry he can. He 
bus got to HU up his sheet, and he docs it, hut that he 
returns with any accurracy these things T iim jierfoclly 
certain he does not. 

0873. How do they arrive nt tlic iiumljcr of stock ? 

— In the same way. They could not see tho stock, 
which nvo .scattered all over the country, and they 
ninst do that by iminirj’ too. It would be much 
easiei* to iicrform tho simj}lc.st of all statistical opera- 
tions ; that is, to take a cen.sns of the people by going 
round and inquii-ing from the neighbours how many 
people there were in a district, and how many chihlrcn 
they had, but the result of nu inquiry of that kind 
would I>e perfectly useless. 

687*t. The information would bo more likely to be 
accurate about children than stock, would it not ? — 

Just so ; hut I say if iIih same methoil wore ndoptod 
it would lead to ft perfectly vahiplass rc.siilt, and it is 
still more* so in the.«o agricnltnrul estimates. 'Flien 
estimates :iro given ofihe produce, but the moat skilful 
fSirmera aro very much iustiuy as to their own fovectwt 
whim they come to im'ftsiiivi theii* luiri'esf., and iiolico 
consUiblos going round and looking nt tho crops can 
form nothing hut n general opinion that the country 
and the crops look well or ill. 

6875. (C7»o;»*wi««.) For how many years have the 
polico Ix'.cn in ehargo of the colloction of these 
statistics? — For a number cf ycoi's, hut I amid not 
say liow long. 

6870. (Afr. Sexton.) Is it anything umisunl to 
settle the amounts of the crops and stock of the 
present year by a guess founded on tho llgures for the 
previous year ? — ^Ido not knowhow the figures can 
ever bo got excepting hy correcting tho guess or the 
c.stimote of the previous year made on some general 
information. 

6877. I think yon have gone so far os to say that 
tho money is thrown away ? — I think tlio mmicy spent 
in collecting those agricuUm*nl stnlistics is thrown 
away, aud yet those statistics are modo tho foundation 
of reasoning by our legisliitoi's and statesmen. 

6878. They have formed, I think, the foundation of 
the vice-regal speeches in Ireland for a number of 
ycors ? — the speeches of members of Parliament 
too. 

6879. (Sir Z>avu! Barbour.) How do you account 
for the fact that the returns, from your point of view, 
seem to always exaggerate the pz^uco ? — I do not 
know at all. 

6880. (Jfr. Sexton.) Figures collected in the 
manner you have described, if they can be colled 
figures, form, do they not, tbe foundation not only of 
speeches of statesmen (which might be not so im- 
poriaut) but of tbe evidence given at public inquiries 
by such officials as the Registnu- Oencrnl, and also 
the statements published in the ShttisCicnl A1)stracts 
ns to the produce of Ireland ? — Certainly, tho llegistrar 
General has to collect liiis information with the 
machinery put at his disimsivi by tho Government. 

The H^istrar General is .a very competent and able 
man nt figure^ and I am sure he docs his best with 

the inatenal given him to work with. raoe»B«* 

6^81. We bad him before us lately, and were iruby 
impressed by his ability os on arithmetician, though cuiWf“i 
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Xr. some of Iiip conclusions seem to be open to question. 

For uxiim|ilr, lie Imutleil iu a puper showing im 
— e^(iiiinte oftliu iiironie of the Irish iigricuUiirisU. for 
iMtf.tws- f|,t, year 1SS5. In that csliiimU; lie iiuule the gross 
iBomeol prodiiPA: of crii|ts and stock iiinmml to 01,OOt),OOW. in 
JJJlSSis. Mint your, and he put. down 1 d,(XI0,00()/. for milk nml 
itsiiroiiiicts, iieui ly ono-foiirtii of flic whole income of 
Ireland derived from milk iinil iU produels. He wna 
qiieslioiK'iI a.s to how he arrived at Mint enormous 
ligmr, niid nil lie could tell iw was limt there were 
l.dOOjlKX) milch cows in the comilryj he put down 
10/. lor each, nml debited the Irinh farmer in that 
way. Wlint Jo you sty to that? — The statement 
published in the paper, Mdiieli is the same ms what you 
have sfjitod, mstmindod people in Ireland. I tliink 
there are some manifest corrcctioim to be made in it. 
One is, tliat if there are 1,100,000 milch cows in 
Irolninl, every milch cow does not produce milk that 
year j tliere is always a pei-centngo of ejisualties, or 
luis-ses, which I would put at 20 per cent. Then with 
referoneo l.o tlio milk of a cow being worth 10/. a 
year, it scem-s to me on enormous estimate. 1 liave 
fr<s|ueatly collected inforninlion n.s to the price oh- 
mined for the milk of con's, and I Imvo cheeke.1 that 
with returns obtained from some of the bnltnr factories 
in Ireland, and I think Mint 6/. |>cr «*ow would Iw a 
juiich truer ligurc. The mnmint of milk given hy a 
cow in the milking .sonson wontd seldom exceed 600 
gallons, ami 1 do not .snc how 10/. a ho.'ul could be 
got on an average for Unit. The only places wc have 
estimates of a regular price for milk for, nro the 
hntfor factories. Tlioso only deal with cows fed on 
good laud, liecauEC it does not pay to keep a butter 
factory in Imd land; you must have n considemble 
number of cows in the district around, and therefore 
the milk of the cows ontside that district would not 
be no valuable. 

0882. In.stend, tlicroforo of 14,000,000/. of income, 
you wouhl jmt clown about 8,000,000/, would you ? 
— 1 could not give an opinion, because cows vaiy so 
enormously, some giving u very amnlt quantity of 
milk, for wliieh it is dilllcidt to liml a market, while 
ol.hui'8 that arc well fed, at coiisiderahlo expense, yield 
a largo ri'timi of milk, lint I would say that tliat 
estiinnto of 14,000,000/. was more like double the 
projHir figure. 

{Chainium.) Have yon in tow connexion 
hml im oppori.unil 7 of referring to the produce of 
Hinmiark and llolhind, which are more analogous to 
Ireland ? — Not as to tlie yieldrcturncd from each cow. 

0884. Hut ns to the value of the milk, butter, and 
clicese produced ? — No, I have not. 

0885. (J/r. iSc.vtoH ) Wliat figure would you sub- 
situahi for the 14,0U0,(KXJ/. ? — I could not give any 
nxncl. figure, but I say t.hat 0/. a cow would appear to 
mo to ho a full estimalc of tlio value of the milk. 

C880. Tlieii oven if there were no casnaltios or 
misses, iw you have cxprcKsed it, the total would bo 

8,000,000/., and not 14,000,000/., wotild it ? — ^Yes. 

0887. (iorrf IVelby.) Under milk you include all 
milk profluce. I supiKwe ; you take the vnluc of the 
prodnoQ of the cow ? — Certainly ; that is to say, butter 
ar milk, but I Lave taken the Ilogistrar Graeral’s 
statement as referring only to milk. 

6888. In reference to what tlie Chairinan aeked just 
now, do you Icnow, speaking of what may bo produced 
by a country like Denmark, that Denmark, which is 
a small country os compared with Ireland, actually 
sends to this country alone in butter 4,000,000/. 
sterling ? — Ronlly. 

6889. Therefore, it shows, does it not, that the 
cow pvodnee of a small country may bo large, iuas- 
much as that does cot include what slie sends else- 
where ami consumes at home ? — I confined my inquiry 
to what might be produced from a single cow. I can 
imagine a person jiving in a town falling into a 
natural cri'or, and tliinking tliat the v^uo of milk 
was a large sum when it is sold by retail at the door. 
No doubt tlio value of milk, including the carriage, 
and deducting the cost of the retail business, under 
tbw>e circumstances, would exceed 10/. 



6800. {Mr. Sexton.) Denmark stands in a nniqno 
position with regard to hiittcr, docs it nnt? — It nwkes 
very good butler, I believe. s Kt^Tuos. 

0891. And has applied itself hi n fl|iecml iiwnncr, 

really, to that indn.stry. At any ml.e, your c.-ileiiln- iriX^ri- 
tion is fiiuniled on the iiumhor of cows given hy the 
Registrar (.■Icneriil, and the mnount per cow, is it noi ? 

— it is. 

0802. So tliat there is no spoculntiou in vour 
caleidaiion as to the number of cows ? — No. 

6893. Did you make any observation upon his 
cstimafe of the value of oats, whieli he gave ns seven 
million and a quarter? — If you are referring to the 
estimate given of the valne of oats iu 1885, there 
seems to me to iinvc been a rai.slake made there. The 
Reyistrar General said that he took the price of oats 
from Timm’s Directoiy. The price of oats given for 
that year in Thom’s Directory is oats per ban-el of 
14 stone from 1st November iHSri to lal. November 
1886 (which would ho (he crop for 1885), 10.s. KVf. ; 
lOi!. lOf/. per barrel of H atone wouhl be some- 
what less than 6a. 3</. iwr cwt, ; wliile the Regi.strar 
General’s e.stimate for onts that year is taken at tU. a 
cwt., although he refia-s to Mm figure in Timm’s 
Dii-wtory. 'ITiat would make a difference of nlmut a 
million and a half in that estimate as to o&ts. 

6891, On the otlier side of the account he pnt 
down 11.000,000/. for rent, nnd he explained that by 
B.nying the rent and taxe.s (by which I nsMutue lie 
meant local rates), are estimated i 11,000,000/., by 
making a deduction from the total on Griffiths’ valua- 
tion in consideration of the vnli stiou of town.s, and 
adding ronghly a certain amov ot for taxes. I 
ventured to suggest to him that the figure of 

11,000,000/. was infirm. What do yon say upon it ? 

— I could not express any opinion, because I do not 
think there ore materials for goiding us as to what 
the rent is of farming land alone in IrelaDd. 

6896. Do yon think that the total agricnltnral 
rents of .the conntry as they stand, together with the 
local rates, are represented by any such fignre as 

11,000,000/. ? — I do not think I could give an opinion 
within 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/., but I should say 
that probably 10,000,OW/. is a common estimate for 
the rent of farming land. But unless yon define what 
lire urban areas and what is meant by farming 
land, whether it 'ncludee parks and pleasure grounds, 

1 think It w'Oulij be impossible to give n figure. If 
this calculation is meant to show what expense 
foi-mera are at, to be dedneted from their gross 
produce, you would, of course, have to a«ld the taxes. 

6696. Would you have any objection to send the 
Oommission a memorandum of observatious upon the 
estimate made by Dr. Grimsliaw as to the income of 
an agricnlturnlist in 1886 if you have any further 
observations to make? — Ido not tliink I coiJd under- 
take to do that. 

6897. You have adverted to the fact that in the Taiaijie 

Act of Union the produce of income tax was 
designated as the test of relative taxable 

capacity — produce yon will olsorve — not the wacs- 
ment. 1 believe the test afforded by produce puts 
Infiand lower in the scale of comparison tlum the 

test afforded by assessment, does it not ? — Somewhat 
loWM. 

6698. Taking the assessment, I believe it is right 
to suy, is it cot, that the capacity of Ireland to bear 
taxation, as indicated by the income tax assessment, 
is about 4 .per cent, of the capacity of England? — 

About that. I have given the figures as indicated by 
the assessments in the returns laid before me. > 

6899. And the some c^mcity is indicated, I think 
Iw the other direct toxe.s, sudi as stamps, is it not ? — 

Yes, I think about the same figure is indicated. 

690U. Is it the case that oU the taxes taken together 
6xcex>t those upon article.s of consumption, indicate 
the same capacity, about 4 per cent, taking ths 
assesameiit o.s it stands i — I tliiuk about that.. 

6901. If the proportions fixed by the Union had, 
continued to operate to the end of 20 yours, and if an, 
income tax hM &en boon Iu oxistoiia-, the inQome 
N n 4 
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„ . tax would hate been the test applied to determine the 

future taxation under the Act oi TJnion, would it not ? 
eu^s 95 — Certiunly. 

— ^ ■ 6902. But it happened that by the proceedings con- 

nected with the debt, the urmogement of the Uniou 
was brought to on end in 1817, when income tax had 
not been imposed, and, therefore, that test was never 
brought into operation ? — That is so. 

6903. Bnt it now indicates that the capacity of 
Ireland to bear taxation is about one-half which she 
has to bear at the present moment, does it not ? — 
That is the conclusion I would draw from the figures 
unadjusted. 

6904- Now yon have given us grave cause to con- 
sider that they require adjustment, have you not ? — I 
think with regard to the absentee rental, that income 
is English income, not Irish income. 

6905. First, let us take the foundation of tlie 
matter. The rent in England is comj)arod mainly 
with the Griffith valuation in Ireland, is it not ? — 
Certainly. 

Valuation oi 6906. And the first figure that we reach in the 
hoi^*^ Engliah estimate is what is called gross estimated 

rental. Is that gross estimated rental the actual rent, 
or is it, as Mr. GifTen says, less than the actual rent ? 
—I think it is less than the actual rent, because in the 
figures I gave yon yesterday, we have some of the 
heat authorities on the subject saying the rating is 
below the rent, whei'e they have to estimate it. There 
are many cases where there is no rental ; the owner is 
in occupation, and it is a self-assessed valuation to a 
large extent. 

6907. Then the Irish viduation includes, does it not, 
a groat part of the capital of tlie tenant invested in 
improvements on the land, which in England arc 
made by the landlord ? — There is no doubt that the 
valuation made in 1B£4 included everything on the 
land as it then stood, both the bnildinga, either good 
or bad, and everything that had been put up. They 
did not go into the question whether it had been 
improved by one person or another. It was not their 
fanction to determine a fair rent, and Sir 'ohn Ball 
Greene, in his evidence before the Bicbmond Com- 
missioc, I think it was, stated that to be the case. 
But it is manifest from the law and the circumstances 
under which the valuation was conducted that the 
valuers did not fix fair rents, but that they fixed the 
letting value. 

6908. The valuers valued the rents, and the rents 
being in Ireland upon a higher scale than in England, 
would you say, whether a landlord in Ireland is valned 
upon his valnation or upon his rent (for he has the 
option of taking whichever is the lower figure), that 
in either cose the assessment is on a higher scale than 
what is callctl gross estimated rental in England ? — I 
think that the valuation in Ireland is higher, as ffir as 
my inquiries into the matter have gone, than the 
assessment in Euglaud. 

8909. Do you know of any other country in the 
world in whidi a system like that of Griffith’s was 
applied to the valuation of land? — None whatever; 
in every country os to which I have inquired into the 
assessment system, they uacertaiu either what is the 
selling value of the land or what is its net letting 
value, and that is taken. In fact they record facts 
In-stead of prescribing what ought to be or what the 
officials deem should he the value. 

6910. There is no such system in England or in 
Scotland, or in any other civilized country that yon 
know of, is there ? — Or in America, I^ce, Switzer- 
land, or Belgiuui, I believe. 

6911 . Did the Act of 1852 lay down any intelligent or 
intelligible plan of valuation ? — ^It laid down a principle 
which I think could not be acted npon without giving 
more material. A theoretical calcul^on could be made, 
of course, of tlie produce of any farm, but all valuers 
arc agreed that such a theoretical calculation is not 
a true guide to tlie value of land, for this reason, that 
the produce of every fhrm depends on the mnount of 
capital with which it is worked. A man who is 
farming highly close to a town, may want to draw 



80f. out of an acre of hind before he gets a jicnny for nr 
himself. Another man may have a profit when he has 

• ... . . . «Artr». 



produced 6/. an acre: therefore the produce of every ~ 
form <lp)icnd3 Inrgely on the uniount ol' capital employed * 



in working it, os well as on the skill and intelligence 
with which that capital is applied. fejy 

6912. The Act denoted nothing but prices, did 
it ? — The Act denoted nothing but prices ; it gave 
neither labour nor tax. nor the rate ol inter^t to be 
allowed on the farmer’s capital, all which are necessary 
factors in the sum that would have to be doue. 

6913. That may be partly duo to the fact tliat, like 
other statutes, it was DU Act passed in London to deal 
with an Irish question ; it gave Griffith’s staff no 
intelUgihle directions to pul into the Act a scale of 
jiriccs, but said no matter how many years the 
valuation occupies, when you ara valuing you are to 
base your prices not on the prices of the time, bnt 
on the prices of 1852; is not that so? — Certainly, I 
imagine the system was an invention of Sir Bichurd 
Griffith. 

6914. (^Chairman.) Was not the sv.stPm itself 
devised and recommended hy Sir Ricluird Griffith ? — 

Te.s, I think .so. 

6915. It was not a London plan, was it? — It 
might have been suggested by Sir Eicliard Griffith, 
but I cannot imagiuc it. would have been passed in 
Ireland if it could have been considered there. I do 
not suppose Irishmen hul any hand iu it. 

3916. {Mr. Sa'lon.) was Sir Richard 

Griffith ? — Sir Richard Griffith waa a well known 
civil engineer and geologist of considerable note in 
Ii-elaud. 

6917. A scientific person, but not n land valuer? — 

Mr. Senior at the time drew attention to the absurdity 
of bringing in geological questions. Yon will find 
equally valuable soil on granite, on old sandstone, and 
on different geological formations, and tlicrcforo 
geology has nothing to do with the value of the land. 

It has Bomothing to do tvith the crojis that may be 
growing, hut the value of land depends upon other 
circumstances than the geological formation. 

6918. {Sir David Barbour.) A knowledge of 
geology would not do him any harm if ho were com- 
petent in other i-espects, would it? — Not the least; it 
would do him good. 

6919. {Mr. Savton.) But lie had more to do \vith 
the surface of the earth tluwi tiio interior ? — 1 believe 
he was a very good geologist. 

6920. (Lo»^ TVelby.) Ho was an engineer too, was 
he not ? — He was nu engineer. 

6921. {Mr. Sexton.) As the Act gives no directions 
upon which any scheme cun be founded, he set about 
midcing a scheme of his own, did he ? — I presume he 
suggested that plan, but I cannot say how such a 
system came to be established. 

6922. {Lord TVelby.) I think yon said just now 
that the value avos based ontii'ely on prices, but do you 
know that in the instructions issued in the Act it was 
stated that it was to be borne in mind that the lettiug 
value was to bo taken as if the land were let to u 
solvent tenant? — Yes, bnt I do not think the system 
of valuing land and buildings separately led at all to 
an equitable valuation. 

6923. That is not qnite my question. 1 wish to 
call your attention to the fact that under the instruc- 
tions issued to the valuers, prices were not to be the 
sole guide in fixing the valuation ? — Under the Act 
the valuation was to be mode according to the scale of 
prices, but oa I have said, I believe what was really 
done was simply to record roughly the rents paid, and 
that Griffith's valuation may be taken as a rough 
record of the rents paid at the time it was made. 

6924. Therefore, we should not be quite coivect, 
shonld we, in saying it was based entirely on that 
schedule of prices, hut that it wa.s only an element 7 — 

I merely refer to the fact that the Act prescribes it 
should be >nade in that way, and uu other. 

6925. (<S'ir David Barbour.) If it was a i-ecovd of 
the rents paid at tlie time, would not that show that 
for that time it was a fair valnation ? — Certainly, 
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i/urroKffi ” '^**'*‘^ Knglaml wouM lic iu if you luul 

ffiriiu. to worlc »u a valualloti wLicU wns made 40 yetira 
iHar.lWi- 

-r . 692(). {Mr. .S'f.i7oH.) lie hiBtructed liis valueis to 

Sdwi'** record llie lenis, did he ? — I do ntit sny ho instmetod 
twairt. them. As a iimtlui' of fact, knoAV they followed 

tl»o ri’iil.s, ami juirt of the itiforoiation to he obtained bv 
them was llie routs ])ayiible. In fnct, they could not 
have gone nboiit the businciss without that. 

6927. What did a fair lotting valoo mean at that 
jime ? Ditl not it moan wluiteTcr a landlord conlJ 
get from a teiinnt? — Cortniidy. 

6928. Tlict'c was no clicck on his will? — None. 

6929. The iinpulation of Ireland at the bcgiiiuing 
of Grifiitli'fl viiliiatioD must hnvu boon approaching hi 
8,000,U0() iiinst. it not, and even np to 1864, when the 
viilualion cIo.mm], it nm.st have l»en 6,000.000, and 
there iniwl. hiivo been ii very intense ecmipetitUm for 
land ? — T'liere was, but the. diinimition during the 
time that l.lu* vuluntioii went on did not aifect the 
Worth of Ireland so very much; and ouo reiison why 
the North of Ireland viduatiou is ndiniltcd to he 
higher thun Ilial in the sontli (I do not think it 
always is so, hut in some vases it is) was that, tho 
linen imiiistry and liu,ui]-loom weaving hud been 
praetiscil in tho greater part of the North of Ireland 
for move thnn 100 yeiii-s, and in the more pro-sperons 
times of that industry, people lived not by what they 
made out of tin? land, but by what they inmle by tlicir 
looms. A man could easily earn If. n week thou by 
his loom, and work on the land as well, imd that led 
to the ronts always hoiiig very high in the North of 
Ireland. 

6930. (Sir David Barbour.) Tliat Imnd weaving 
htm ceas(s| now, 1ms it not? — It has not ceased, but it 
1ms iirnetically ceased — tliero is some going on now. 

6931. It 1ms practically ccasoil for u long time ?— 
For a long tium. 

G932. {Mr. .S'r,rfon.) Ai>art from the siwcial case of 
Ulster, tho reiiLs everywhere were higher, were they 
not, at the itcritsl of tho valuation ? — 1 think Uie rents 
were high, but in soma casus ihuy became low in com- 
parison with tho viiliio of the, liunl whore there weni 
any extensivt* rcclaiiiiilions, for instanco, some of the 
mounhiin land wliich lum boon cultivated. 

6933. Take the ordinary case? — Tu the ordinary 
cose T think tho rents woro high. 

6934. Therefore in following the rents anti in 
making the valuation, a roiigli recowl of the rent, tlic 
valuers did not assign to tho limd aiiytliing so low ns 
what would bo callod its fair letting vidno now, did 
they ? — No such exprctwitm was kumvn in Ireland ni 
die time. 

6936. Ami if it had been known it would have had 
no snch meaning as wo attacli to it, would it? — I do 
not suppose anyone foresaw a fair i-ont in those days. 

6936. {Lord Welhy.) I have not the actual words 
here, but I tiiink the instructions mentioned “a fair 
letting value,” did they not ? — I could not say what 
tho oxaot words wore. 

6937. This linppened a long timo ago, and there are 
very few persons living now, I suppose, who know how 
Griffith made his valuation. In answer to Mr. 
Sexton’s question about the fair letting value, yon 
said the phrase was not known, but I luivc It here 
before me ? — ^I meant in tho present sense. I Lave 
met a great many people who saw the valnation beiug 
made, and questioned them closely, and there is no 
doubt it was a very rough-und-reody procedure. 
Many people say that the valuer would stand in the 
middle of a valley and value the land all round. Tliat 
has led to great inequalities. I’ho valuation \vas made 
in a great hurry, by men who ware insufEciontly pud, 
and tho result is, you find, where land is variable 
and broken up, nn eqnol acreable rent is put on good 
and bad loud alike, becanse, os 1 gather, a general 
view was taknii of a place, and so much an acre put all 
ronncl in many instaucos. 

6938. {Mr. iS'eaion.) They recorded tho existing 
rents, did they ? — ^To a largo extent. 

A 8Q610. 
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G939. And to a Inrgo extent followoil them ? — ,, 

Tcs. 

69-10. The (‘xi.-Jting imits were the rents wbichlaud- bji~is 65. 
lijnls could obtain in .a country where tlu> pressure of - 
the popnlniioii luntlc coinpetithm keen ?— Certiiiuly ; 
the rent was fixeil iu a diiTunuit motlmd to what it" is iiw'W'*. 
now. 

6941. Sir Richard Griffith was a Ti'ea«iiry officer 
making u valuation upon which the asse^imcut for 
income tax was to be founded, waslieinot? — ^Tliatisso. 

6912. \Vliat was tlie niuurnl effect of tliat position. 

Was it uot to induce Sir Riclinrd and his .stan to take 
care that the valuation was not auy lower than they 
felt thej' could make it? — I do not tbLok I cau go into 
the question of what Sir Richanl Griffith’s relations 
with the Trouury wre, but 1 think that a valuation 
made undci' those circumstauce.s woulil piolnbly be 
fliffvi’cnt from one miulv by local authorities. 

0943. {Lord Wclby.) In .analvsiiig tliat. valuation 
it should be borne in mind that priiimrily it was 
intended for tho Icvving of local taxation. In 1S52, 
when the Viduiitioii Act mis pas.<ed, thci'c wa'! no 
IiDi>erinI projwily tax in Irrlaml, theroforo it was 
rather dilllcult for Sir Richanl Griffith to uuikc his 
valuation with a view to a tax which did not exist, 
wa.s it not ? — The valunliou went on until 1H61. 

6944. (jlfr, 5wto«.) Therofon: eleven-twolfths of 
the valuation wa.s conducted after ineouic tax L.id been 
Icgnliseil, im[KMcd, and levied, was it not? — Mayl give 
yon a ([uotation here, wliich 1 think you asked luc for, 
of Sir .lolin Ball Greene to the Richmond Royal Com- 
mixsioD oil Agriculture. At qiiestioD 28, .314 lie was 
asked, “ No question was entertained as to wlietlier 
“ the improvements, buildings, or other permanent 
“ improvemeuts had been ci'cated by the landlords or 
“ tenant ” ; and the answer is, No, we took tlicm ns 
“ we found them, without inquiry as to whose 
“ expense they were constructed at.” Then the nest 
question is, “ Therefore tho tenant’s ontlay is included 
“ in the tenant’s valuation ? — Yes.” 

6946. Who devised the system of valuing the land 
and buildings separately?—! think that that was 
probably found convenient for Rtalisticnl puiposes for 
refxirding tho niimhcr of bonses, but I do not know 
whether GnffiUi invented it or not, 

6940. What [wsnlilo reason is there for valuing on 
ngricultni-al lioiise (that is, a hooso upon a farm), 
except at its letting or selling value as an ngriculuiral 
hou.sp, which is neither let nor sold, except with the 
firnn ? — Lord FiiiTor has pointed out iu bis book on 
Mr. Goaclicii’s Finance the great difficulty there is iu 
valuing Innd and houses scpomtcly, liecnusc he says 
the ultimnto basis of a VTiluer’s knowledge must always 
Iwiictnnl Kales and lettings, and where land and houses 
lire inseparably connected, as they are in the enso of a 
farm, I think it lends to a very nutrue rwnlt to put a 
Value uiKm cacli separately. In London the question 
lins been very much discossed, ns Lord Fairer pointwl 
out. Some valuers say they can do it, and otliers say 
they cannot: It is much cosier to do it in London 
because you om ascertain what a site is worth, and 
land is let separately, and therefore there is smue basis 
to go npOD, but with respect to farms I do not think 
there is, and it is on untrue system. 

6947. If a house iu a town, or a house nnconiiceted 
with agricultural Innd is to be valued, you would 
probably have some moans of ascertaining what that 
house or such a botise would let or sell for, and you 
have a basis of valuing? — Certainly. 

6948. But in the coso of Iioqkcs on farms in Ireland, 
is there any basis of valuing a house separate from tho 
land? — None. Iu most co-sos the house conld not be 
let without tho land : iu many coses the land might bo 
lot without the house, but often it could not, 

0949. According to tho system of the Land Com- 
mission, of which you arc one of the heads, you divide 
a farm according to the different qualities of land, do 
you not, luid then assign an noroable rate to each acre 
o£ the farm. That acreablo rate is foniidcd, of course, 
niion the assumed valno of the produce, is It not ?— 

Ill many enw« it is. 
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-ifr. G950. If the aci-eablo rate is foiintlod ujion tho %-:»luo 
^O^Srieu.^ of the produce, llie value of the protlncr of course 
— - includes tho Viilue of the buildings as well as tho valiat 

of the land? — Of course the produc.e in a. tillage 
Xnd‘und'°^ farm or u dairy farm could not i>e obtained without 
lioiiios. the iL«f! of tho necessai'}- farm Imildiiigs. In the case 
of land of some qualities, pritiie fei'diiig land, which is 
only Jised in summer, then' is nnoceasioa for buildings, 
except so far as tenants may require tluan for residences. 
A farm of that kititl is jast as profitable without a 
house, liecmisf^ there is an expense in maintaining 
buildings upon it. 

6951. Taking the ordinary case where oquipmonLs 
and buildings siii' necessary to the workiiigof a liolding, 
the jicroahlc mti; hjuiided ou the value of the produce 
must have ns much relation to the value of tho 
buildings as to the value of the land, the bniltlings 
being an essential part of the working of the farm ? — 
Of eoiir.se. 

G952. {Sir David Barhoiir.) Do you v.iluc a farm 
at the same rate whether the farm buildings are good 
or bad ? — Certainly not. I think that on a farm where. 
Imildiiigs are required, it is very important that the 
buildings should besmtablcj at the same time I do 
not think that the buildings necessarily iwld to the 
profit derived from the fai'ni. Tor instance, a man 
may liave a good farm and live in a bad dwelling-house. 
If ho has a better dwlling-house that cost's a gooil 
deal, but he would live more comfortably. 

69.53. It is important for a farm to liavc good out- 
houses, is it not ? — Certainly. 

6954. Anil it makes a difference in the value of the 
farm ? — Certainly. 

6955. {Mr. .S'c.r/o».) Doc.s it not appaar that, by a 
system founded nj»n a priiicijde, the emanation of the 
mind of Sir Siclmrd Griffith, that there is a pro.sjwct 
that the land will be first valued in .such a way as to 
include a jiortioii of the v.aliiu of tho imildings, and 
whilst you affect to ignore the bniWiiig.s if they belong 
to the tenant they arc snlistaiitially inclmlod in the 
value, and when they belong to the lamllord there is a 
pro.>qH“Ct that tlic}' nmy be addi-d hvice in the vent ? — 
I think where tlie valuation is .stated to be founded 
upon tlie produce there is great dnnger of tliai, .and 
therefore it is a system I object to, and I think it is a 
great fault in GriiSth’s valuation. 1 think the hoasc-s 
might have been sejianitoly classified for any ntatistical 
purposes, but to put a vr.luation on the buililings mul 
on the laud separately wa.s a mistake. 

6953. Do you think that tho system of valuation in 
Ivclnnd should conform to the system of England, of 
Scotland, and of every other country, that land and 
buildings should be valued together «s a unit in the 
fii'.'t instance, and any adjustme-nt.s or deductions 
requisite be afterwards made ? — Cerhiinly ; T think 
the proper system i.« to value the whole farm ns it 
stands, and then, ivith respect to a fair rent or repaira, 
to make any necessary dwluctions. It would save iin 
enormous sum to Indand if the system was adopted of 
recording the full letting value of every farm and 
making tliat hereafter the basis of the valuation as a 
substitute for Griffith’s. The inequality of taxation 
arising from Griffith's valuation is now very great, 
and is a very crying e^dl. 

6957. Do you mean from the Imperial point of vie%v, 
as between one county and another ? — Tor all pur- 
po.ses, and I say Uiat if advantage was taken of the 
pmeoedings before the Land Commission to value ou 
that system, to set out the full letting value of the 
farm as a basis for the future taxable value, it would 
save the cost of a new valuation of Ireland, which 
would probably amount to half a million. 

6958. Do you think a valuation, could be made in 
the way you say; do you think it would' be worth 
while doing it ? — Tes, I tliink it would ; for I think 
inequality in taxation is a very great grievance, and I 
think it. may be done in the way I suggest very 
.small expense. 

6959. I should like to a.slc you whether if thfe op^a- 
tioti of tlie Land Commi.wion Courtis were'applied to 
tlie whole rental of Ireland upon the basis of the 



present prices, as they have been to about half tho ....Jf''. 
rental of Ireland .already, and if the rwluclions given ' 
since the great fall in values were applied to the whole — 
rental of Ireluud no^^•, you Imvc any doubt that the * 
fail' rate fixed by you, which you suggest ns a fonuda- 
tion for future asscasuumt, would l.'O nmtei'ially lower liousei 
thiiu tlic Griffith’s valuation all ovc‘r Ireland ? — I do 
not suggest tho fair rent to be fixed by the Land 
Court as the value for asses.sineut. I .«ay (lint tlie 
Land Commission, in fixing fair rents, should -set out, 
a.s you propose, the full letting v.alue of the fiirm as it 
stands. That should be tho basis for taxation, 
possibly with an ullowancp for roaiutenance, whicli 
would vai'y according to the qu.ality of the buildings. 

6960. .liidging of tin; couisc of your r('i[n(;tiou.s in 
rent .since 1887, if the .scale of reduction since 1887 
wore now applied to the whole rent'll of Ireland, what 
effect, in your jndijiiiaitt, would it produce iii relation 
to the existing valuation ? — I think that, the existing 
valuation would be lowered. 

6961. How much lower wotihl the routs so fixed 
be than the valuation of Irehaulas it stands ? — I coulil 
not say how much, but I have no doubt that if the 
land were now valued for the purpose of taxation at 
its full letting value, less an aliowanatfor mmiiteDancc 
and repairs, that Griffith’s v'aluation for nssoss- 
ment, so far as agricultural land goes, would be 
reduced. 

6962. Sub.stantially re<liicc<l ? — I would <’xpe<;t it 
to be substantial!)' rediiwd; iu soim; districts very 
much. 

6963. I think you have told US that, the pi'iec.s ruling 
in 1864, when this valuation wis conclmh'd, wove 
upon the whole from a third ton fonrih higher than 
they arc now ? — Tliey ivei'e considm-ably lugluT. 

096 t. And the cost of labour lias greatly ri.sen sinci’, 
has it not? — Tlic cost of labour Inus inci'Oiisod, and 
taxation lia.s iiicreiisod. 

G965. For these three ri'asons, apart fi'om wluit you 
have just s.aid, u valuation cnmliieted now wonhl 
necessitate a heavy reduction upon that of 18GJ-, would 
it uot ? — But you must remcuibiT that those were n<jt 
the prices given in the scale in the Act. These prices, 

I think — in fact the current rents, which, no doubt, 
were alFected liy these in-ices — iverc n.-ally hikuii as the 
valuation, anil, For that reason, I any, it has always 
boon admitted by tho Valuation Office Authonties 
that the valuation was higher at the end of tiieir 
proceedings than at the bogiuiiirig. 

6986. There wis a crescendo movomcnl. in all the 
values, WHS tlioro not, from 1852 to 1864? — There 
was. 

6967. Tho. vents for tho latter years of the pcrioil 
approxiraaleil far more, did tlicy not, to those la1;or 
prices'tllan tho prices iu the Act? — ^'I’licrc were a 
number of reasons (amongst othci's the existence of 
the haiid-lonm weaving iu the North of Ireland) which 
led to tlie rents of tliat piu-t being very much liigiicr 
than in some others. 

6968. It is admitted that tlio liliiglish assessment 
has fallen by about 12,000,000?. since 1880 ? — I think 
it has fallen more than 12,000,000/. I tliink it is ovei- 

13.000. 000/. according to the last report of the Inland 
Revenue. 

6969. My return goes- up to 189S, and the differ- 
eneb is from • 52,000,000/. to. 41,000,000/.— about 

11.000. 000/. It is argued' hero, however, that 

altlioiigli the Irish valuation '(which has not been 
revised since 1864)- would, if revised ' now, have to l>e 
reduced proportionately to the • English valuation at 
least, in consequence of the fall in values since 1880, 
tlmt as it waS' not revised during the earlier fthd 
prosperous years from 1864 to 1880, when, if it had 
been revised, it would have undergone un increase, 
that the deci’ease due to the fall iu price since 1880 
would leave the valuation very much where, it is at 
present; what do you say to tliivu ai'gmment? — I do 
not tliink that is the case, because the prices of some 
produce were higher even in, the earlier part of the 
period during, which the-vnluatiou was conducted. 

For instance, during tlie Crimean "War wheat "was 
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.Vn . at a very liigh price, and at ouc time wo grew a large 
quantity in Irelaml. In tlie years 184-1 and 181-5, for 
— 'ig05 iiwtauee, Iroliuid exported 2,000,000/. worth of wlieat 
® ’ to fiugliiiul, nud wheat continued to be grown when- 

ever it was proJUablo. During the Crimeim ‘War it 
bSisM, was vc!-y prolitnbb, indec^d j I tiiink it ran np to SO/, 
a ton. Tluit affected the rents in all wluiiit-growiug 
laud. 

6970. {Lo7‘d Welhy). JJut the prices on whicli the 
valuiilion i)roceeded wore those that were adopted at 
tin; time of the Act, wore they not? — Tes, I am 
speaking of the rents, wliich I say wei« really roughly 
Vftlucd by the valuation. 

0971. Mr. Sexton’s ([iiostiou ratber referred to the 
pi'ices and tho iitet that thoy had gone up since 1865 ? 
— But more prictis were high nt the time of the 
Crimean War. 

6972. (J\lr. Sa.vfmi.') Lord Welby suggested that 
w should sbii'l from 18.52, because the prices of 1852 
wei'e aimed in the Act. I put it to you tliat the 
jTiccs in Irehuul continually incre.osed from 1852 to 
1864, that liic valuers followed the current prices and 
not the pi'iccs in the Act, and tliat much of tho valua- 
tion of Irolaiul was iuducnced by the ]>iices of tho 
Later years, which were, much higher tlisui they are 
uow ? — Wiiat 1 have said is that I behove the valuu- 
liou followed t lie reiifo, the rents no doubt followed 
tho places. I have not got the Jigures beibro me, but 
ofcouree tho prices vai-iwl from year to year; I know 
that in the years of tho Orimeim AVju- prices were 
very high, especially those for wheat. When you 
came on to tlie sixties, yon had very high prices 
because of tho Ihix industry in the North of Ireinnd, 
which was prospering then. 

6973. On the point of the inoreaso of tiio English 
valmition from 186-1 to 18H0 from 45,000,000/. to 

52,000,000/., do you attribute that increase greatly to 
the oxtoiism- outlay made hy English landlords in 
these 16 prosperous ye.ai-8 on the equipment of the 
liunl ? — My kiiOAvieilgc of the expenditure by English 
landlords of course is coiifincil, tis far as iny own 
ohscrvalion goes, to a very lew cases, hut the evidence 
given befoi-e tho Agricultural Commission and the 
reports of the Assistant Commissioners who reported 
to that Commission as to tho exixnnlitui-e on estates 
arc most astoimdiug. I gather that there has been a 
very very largo exiianditnre on most English estates 
in the way of improvements, better cijuipments, and 
generally in ejqKmditure tltat added to tho letting 
value. But on the other hand it is stated with 
luferenco to somn of tli&so largo estates, that, uotwitli- 
standing the largo expcuditui-o, the addition to tlie 
rent was very trifling. Therefore I do not know 
that tho rents of farms were very much raised. I 
think that the total Eugliah valuation kept rising 
because of tho groat increase in the value of urban 
pi-operty, the continual piling up of tho rateable values 
(they having always been very low) and large railway 
conourns and other works of that kind to whioh I 
referred yesterday. I think that piled up the assess- 
ment, for the evidence is that notwithstanding the very 
large expenditure by tho English landlords, they 
cliarged no ijiterest on it. 

6974. To some extent what you call on enormous 
expenditure by the landlords might have affected the 
assessment, but chiefly it would have been brought up 
hy the great accretion of population in towns and 
cities adding to the value of tho land, would it not ? — 
And the incretme of ui'ban pjroperties generally. 

6975. And no similar ciiime has operated in. Ireland 
has it ? — The opposite causes were in operation in 
Ireland, because all our towns have been decaying. 

6976. And all our landlords have made no improve- 
auints, or nearly all of tliem ? — Quite so. 

0977. You do not assent, then, do you, -to the 
proposition that tho valuation of Ireland, if revised 
hetwcMi 1864 and 1880, would have followed in au)' 
such forward course as tho English valuation ? — I do 
uot think so. 

6978. And therefore you maintain tiic position, do you, 
that the reduction of the valuation of Ireland between 
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1864 and now is not afiected by the iucrease in the 
English v.ahiation between 1864 and 1880, and no 
aj'gument is to be di-awu from that increase in England g MlTisoj 
that ii similai' iucrease could have taken place iu ' 

Ireland? — I do not think so. 

6979. It is important thiit we should get from you houBes. 
clearly the result of these observations of yours upon 

the relative assessment of income tax as laid down in 
Appimdix 32 to the Report of the Iiikud Revenue 
for 1894 ; Lord Welby has ah-ea<ly called your attention 
to those figures. Have you got the report before 
yon? — I tliiuk I ];ut in a table wliich .showed 
everything I bad to say on the subject. 

6980. Will you look at the table for a moment. In 
1lie com[jurison of the assessment to incomo tix 
between Great Britnia aad Ireland, we have first 
given to 113 Ibe aimual value of property for local 
assessments ? — Yes. 

6981. This is not without its importance, because 
Sir Edward Ilamiltou adds the amount of local 
taxation to the amount of Imperial taxation in order 
to make a iimd compavisou, does he not ? — Certainly. 

6982. Now iu Eiiglaml we have the total gross 
estimated rental of all property raied together at 

1 91 .000. 000/. iu round numbers ? — Ye.s. 

6983. You say that that gi-oss estimated rental is 
short of die. actual reot, ilo you ? — That is what I 
gather ffom the experts to wliose statements and 
evidence I refcrretl yesterday. 

6984. It compiles, however, with the poor rate 
valuation iu Irchiuil, which, according to your testi- 
mony, is now substantially iu excess of what any fair 
rent would be ? — Yes. 

6985. Then the next figure we come to is the total 
rateable value of all property rated, and that is only 
159,0(X),000/. in England, showing a deduction of 

32.000. 000/., or one-sixth, fi-om wliat is called the 
gross ? — Certainly. 

6986. And on the other hand there is no corre- 
sponding dcducUon in Ii-elaud, but the full amount of 
Griflith’s valmition is actually applied to tho local 
rating, is it uot? — That is so. 

6987. Then we come to the next figure, the gross 
estimated reutal of property rated, but not .assessed 
under Jochedule A., that is to say, actual rental in the 
country which is uot made the subject of income tax, 
that is, 29,000,000/. out of 191,090,000/., or between 
onc-sixth and one-seventh, while tiie coivesponding 
Irish figure is only 583,000/., or say, about, ^ijth ? — 

I think. 

6988. So that there wo have, rental iu England 
kept out of Schedule A. to the extent of 20,000,000/., 
whilst the covreaponding rental in Ireland kejit out of 
Schedule A. and thererore relieved from inedme lax, 
is only 500,000/. Tlien we come to the gross 
estimated rental of property rated and assessed under 
Schcilule A. i that is in England 162,000,000/., is it 
not ?— 169,000,000/. 

6989. Tes, tho gross aimual value of property rated 
to Sehednle A. is 169,000,000/. in England, aud in 
Ireland 13,612,000/., so that in Ehigland 22,000,000/., 
or one-ninth, is taken off the gross estimated rental 
in order to come to the income tax assessment, whilst 
in Ireland only 500,000/., or about ^jth is taken off. 

It therefore would appear, would it not, that the 
T7,iig1kh gross estimated rental, although it is less than 
the one rental, has a deduction taken from it propor- 
tionately three times greater than the deduction from 
tho excessive poor rate valuation, but higher than tlie 
rent in Ireland, in order to arrive at the income tax 
assessment ? — That is what I tlunk that table shows. 

I put in the table as a confirmation of tbe opinions I 
quoted yesterday. 

6990. Then tbe deductions ore 18,000,000/. in 
England, and only 900,000/. in Ireland. The net 
result is, gross estimated rental in England 191 ,000,000 ; 
amount made available for income tax assessment 

150.000. 000/., being 40,000,000/. :takeu off, or more 
than one-fifth of the gross j in Ireland, on tho poor 
rate valuation, the gross is 14,100,000/. j amount made 
available to income tax 12,000,000/. j odd deduction 

Oo 2 
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Jfr- 1,000,000/., or onc-lentli off — ouo-tentli o(l‘thrgi-osi> in “ iocome on their estates.” That wouhl lie alwut Vr. 

Irelnml, one-fifth off the grass in England, although ono-thinl of the rental of Mayo, the- whole %-:duation in vSiff 
— ’.go. the gross in England is loss llum rlu^ real mit imd llir 1891 bring .311, 1'lOO. A return was fnrnisheil in 1872 gj,-~ 

- vuluation in IrelnnJ i« grciiler thnii the Imo rent ; is of the aUscntce owners of piniicrfies in Ircliind, which 

'iniUnil' -sminnary of fhn llgnrtw ?— Tes. tlint is wh-it was known at tlie time to he very impcrl'pct. 

I meant to c-oiivey by tho tnMo. 6998. Wns that a i’arliiuncntiiry JUitnrn ? — It was 

6991. For the rensoius you have givGii, do you hold presented to tho Honso of Commons on the 23rd of 

it to he nssenfial to luljnst tho nwessmciit heforc it April 1372. I have only got a suiuiuary of it. Tlio 

can he made a basis of eomparisou of relative taxable summary was given for years in Thom’.s Directory, 
oapimity ? — Certainly, I think that an adjnatmont It gives tho absentee proprietors and their proi>ertii's at 
should be made. 2,470,816/. That ditl not inolmlo imblic companies, 

6992. Do you Miy that these agriculturnl Schedules and the greater part of the county of Dwry was ownotl 

A. and B. shonld have tho Iri.sh assessments retlucwl by siuco tho time of Charles I., I think, by London 

one-fourtli, with refcreniw, ffrstiy, to tiro higher as.ses.s- eomi)anies, who for many years drew almost tins whole 

raent in Irelmul tlum in England, and, secondly, to the. rental away from their estates. Most of them have 
Kill in ccoonmic values sinw tho valuation was made? sold now, but there still runinina a residue of ahout 
— Tliat seems to mo a projiin' correction to miike in 30,()0t)/. a yom-, I think, {iwned by the (’ompimics 

order to C'omiKire the two vahmthms. (ixclu.slvo of that belonging to tlio Irish sndi-tv, who 

6993. Theivforo off 16,300,000/., tho gross amount are supposod to spend tlieir income for tlio benefit of 
of Schcdnles A. and U. in froluml, yon would take one- the town of Deny. This roLurn of two and a half 
quarter, or 3,700,000/., to bring it to a level with tlio millions worlli of absentee reiitida was confinod tornnd 
English ossesament at tho pi'oscnt time on the present properties, out of u total vnlnntion of 10,000,000/. I 
pi-iccs; is tluit so? — ^I'hnt would bring it to aiwut think it is raosonahlo to assume that .a similar pro- 

11.000. 000/. portion of town properties was held, and Lakiiig a 

AbBcn- 6094. 11,800,000/. Then you come to the principle smaller projiortion of the remaining valimtion of 

teeUm. that the yield or assessment to income tax cannot bo Ircliuid, the nmoant of the nb.sontoo rental would ho 

a fair test of taxable capacity between two countries 3,431,716/. That is no doubt un nndcr estimate, 
unless 80 &ir na tho income from whieh the tax is because tho people who nvo set down ;is owners are 
derived is silent in tho country to wiiicli tlio tax is tlio immciliutc lessors of the tcuniits. In nuviiy rases 
credited? — ^’I'he income of the property held by tliose men arc paying superior rents to the orijimd 
absentees, I think, should properly be coanted Englisii grantees, who live in Eughiiidj lliovefore, tluit can 
income j in no sense is it Irish income except so far only be taken as u minimum. 

as it is lost to rreland. 6S)99. I think I undcixtooil from you tli.al you put 

699.1 Can you add anything to what you have .said tlie figure at 4,000,000/. ? — I Ihiiik 1 wouhl he under 
already upon tho absentee rental? — I tliink I liuve the mark in deducting 4, U'<0,(KK)/., 1ml, to bo on tlio 
under estimated the nhsenter. rental in putting it at .safe side, I put it down lus 4,000,000/. 

4.000. 000/., but I admit the figures olibiinublo are uot 7,000. (67/ai>w»rt».) Tluit i.s 4,000,000/. out of how 

perfectly rolmhle. Absenteeism has lieeu I’ecogniscil luncli, including tho loivn jirepcrtii‘.s ? — That ib 
as n vciy great economic evil in Ireland hy every 4,000,000/. out of 14,000,000/., which I take to bo tho 
inquirer ami visitor who has invc.stigntc<l the economic valuation of the nascs-smeiit of Ireland, 
circumstances of Ireland. It has affected the. prosperity 7001. {Mr. Sartmi.) Swift’s CBtiniato of the pro- 

of other countries, and led to dLsturhauces there. I portion appears to have remained good, then ? — T think 
think tho Chairman took part in putting im end to it is pretty much tho name. 

ahsenteeism in Prince Edwards Ishmil, whore tlm 7002. You arc obliged, for want of Informatinn. m 
discontent arising from it had become very eeriuus. ignore the interest on inorigiigcs holil out ot Irchmd, 

But absenteeism in Ireland has continueil for ages, ami jHiyinents to inenmbrnneers gone.rnlIy, but without 
Ertimutes have lieen made of it at varions times. In thesu you make a dcductiou of 4,OUO,OUO/., and nmh'r 
Dolton’s Ilistorv of the County of Dublin, thu amount tho two lieiuls of “ adjustmonw ” (tlie fourth already 
of the absentee rentol at different periods, according stated and tho 4,OOU,U(K)/. now) yon bring, dn yon not, 
to the most approvcil authorilicH, is given in 1601 at the amount of as.sessmonLs of Ireland undnr Schedules 
136,000/., the rental of Ireland ^ing very small then, A. and B., for tlie purpow'S of this comparison, to 
of course. In 1729 it was 627,799/.; in 1782 7,000,000/. a year ?— Yes. 

2,22.3,222/.; in 1804 3,000,000/.; in 1830 it was 7003. And taking no note of the tdrcum-stanco that 
estimated nt 4,000,000?., “ anil it is now, in 1838 ’’ ho under Schedule D., owing to tho mass and volume of 
says “p_stinmted nearer 5, 0()C»,000/." property in England, a groat quantity of property 

6096. (C'/iff/mnn.) Are theRu tlin whoUi of the eacajisR, you bring the total income tax assessment of 
ab.senteu i-ents ? — 'fhose are the whole of tho ahsuutee Great Britain and Ireland in relation to this corn- 
rents so far as they could ho estimated. pnriaon as 1 to 31 ? — Yes, but as 1 any, I <lo not think 

6997. (Mr. f!&Tlon.) Of course you can uot include I have sufficiently allowed for tho absentee landlords, 
in them, con yon, the head rents payable by immediato Thuro is .some infoimation about mortgages. As wn 
lessors to the Buperior lamllonls? — 'There arc many know, Irish mortgages In years gono by wen; a 
other psyments of the some kind which it is difficnlt favonrite investment for Engli-sh capital, becau.se tlio 
10 ascertain, such as annuities to people living in rate of interest was somowhat higher, and Mr, Gilleii’s 
England. Those figures were supposed to represent evidence was that 14,000,000/. hiul been lent by the 
merely the rental. That would bealiout. a tliml of the loaumnce Companies alone. 'The total mortgage debt 
rental of Ireland. Then if you take examples, one in Ireland has been estimated at various times at from 
finds tlifit that proportion is confirmed veiw tnueli. 80,000,000/. to 120,000,000/., and it would be probably 
Swift, in his day, said one-third of the rents or Ireland tho same as many otlier countries ; about half tho 

arc spent in England, and, with other remittances, he value of the country is subject to mortgage, therefore 

says a full half of the Income of the kingilom goes to I conclude, in addition to tho 14,000,000/. which Mr. 
Euginnd. Then Mr. Finlay Dnn, who waa n corro- Giffcn says the English Insurance Companies have lent 
apondent of the “ Times ” in the eighties, says in a in Ireland, a very much larger amount of money must 

book which he published on “ Tenants in Ireland,” be lent. 

“ of lie holders of estates exceeding 50 acres, about 7004. Tour calculation would have to be further 
“ ono-thinl are absentees, who every year abstract adjusteilby what might be ascertained to bo the drain 
“ from thtiir impovcrislied country upwanle of for mortgage interest, and for annuitants and other 
“2,500,000/. The western counties are tho rtrong- inoumbrances, would it? — I think yon could not 
“ liohl of alMentecisin. In Miiyo, for cxamplo, nine iiscei-fain it, but you could get materials for a guess. 

owners hold upwards of 20,000 acres e.ich, amongst 7006. Do you think tlierc would be any iSfflculty 
“ thorn draw imnually 100,000/. from this poor in getting from tho Govornmimt, or the Courts in 
“ wttftem county, and spend not onc-tauth of their Ireland, a mum of counties giving Renames of the 
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itnmcdialo loasors willi tlio area and valnnLloD of tlioir 
esi-ites, and wliowing wliich liavc been for the last five 
ycai'3 non-resident, and miothor return Klioving llioso 
who have Iwon non-residont for, say, six months? — I 
ehonld tliink it conld bo got, and it would enable this 
Commission to rorni an opinion of tho subject. 

7006. Tho Coiu-t of Chancery I believe can give 
n retnm of tlio propertio-s under their control, with tlie 
valuation, rental, arrears, ar»l so forth ? — They could 
easily do that. 

7007- Now yon have brought us to tho point at 
which Mr. Pitt’s test, ns denoted in the Act of Union, 
would give a relation of 1 to 31, without further 
adjustment being mmlo, what do you say ns to the 
incomes below the level of the incoino tax in Ireland, 
what would you be inclined to fix os the relations 
between tho two enuntriew as to incomes below the 
income tax level ? — I think there could bo no exact 
figure givcu in such a matter, but having rogoi’d to tlia 
well-known poverty and wont of employment in Irehind, 
tho low rate of wiigea, tho fact tlnvt wo have no class 
corresi>onding with tho well paid ortizans and trades- 
men in this country, I thiuk that would probably 
be the figure. 

7008. The two clcmcntfl, therefore, aro 1 to SI with 
regnnl to intiome tax, aiul 1 to 60 with regard to the 
cominuuity IkIow tho income tj»x lovul? — Yes. 

7009. (/.orrf Upon what do yon ha.se 1 to 

60 ; what ground have you got for fixing tkit figure ? 
•—I tnk(! the prohnblo enrningH of the wuge-ciirning 
classes and Mr. Giffen’s c.st,inmto of the income and 
capital |MT luawl in Iivlmiil, which I quoted to you 
when I Wim examined in Dublin. 



7010. (Mr. Savtott.) Ke gave- the nvomgo Ii’ish 
income at Idf.nnd tito iivunigc English income at 39f,, 
did ho not ? — 1 thinlc so. 

7011. Yon <li'duct from that a subsisteneo allowjinee 
of 10/. each, whi<-h gives tho tiixable income of tlie 
Iiishninn an il. and tliut of the Englishman as 29/., or 
a proiwrtion of 1 to 7 ? — Yea, 

7012. That mm-seventh, multiplied by a population 
which is only onn-sfiventb, brings it np to ^j’^th or so, 
iloes it. not ? — ^Y'e.s. 

101.3. Blr. GrilTeii’s n*snlt was tlint tlie taxable 
ca(Ku:ity of IrelumI, mk<‘i) altogetluT, 'Wiu about 1 to 
53 ? — i think tlmt wits Ida figure. 

1014. Have you olwervctl that the Begistrar 
Genenil, Dr. (Irimshnw, nntwitlistnnding tho observa- 
tions wliieh arc to Iw mndo aliout tlio way in which 
liQ hiw inflated the income and i-ediKUil the exisuiditure 
side of the neemmt for the Irish iiuiiicr, only gives a 
total incoino of 35,000,000/. for the- whole agricnltuml 
population of Ireland; tJiat is about. 10/. ahead? — I 
Imvo not gone info tho llcgistrar Gonenil's figures 
except ns regards tho cows anil oat.s, which appearod 
to me to be rather icmiu'kablc. 

7015. But you do lulopt tho principle and the calcn- 
lation of Mr. Giffcn, do you not? — Yes; I think his 
estimate seems a reasonable ono. 

7016. And is higher Hum that mode by tlio Registrar 
General? — Except that, with regard to Mr. Giffeu’s 
estimate, it must be remembered that ainco he made 
it in 1885 Ireland lias been losing ground in com- 
parison with England. That, I thought, Mr. Gifien 
pointed out, but the losing of ground, I think, has 
been continued. 

7017. So that a further estimate made now upon 
tho same basis os he used 10 years ago would pro- 
bably put 08 in a lower relation, would it ? — I should 
imt^ine, followug out Mr. Gillen’s lines, it would, 
because our chief industry, agriculture, has become 
leas and leas prosperous. 

7018. Such being tho results of the comparison 
upon the basis of income tax assessment and of taxable 
income to tho {wpnlation generally, have you made 
any calculation of what may bo calloil tho economic 
drain out of Ircfiniicl in mlililiun to tho taxation ; mid, 
if so, will you state it briefly to the Oommis.sioa ? — 
There are sevoi-al payments on other accounts, which, 
I think, should be taken into account (for some of 



which tlioro is some small return to Ireland aud for J5-. 
others unt) in addition to tho absentee ifiititl drain. 

7019. Which yon put at how much? — 3,-131,7l6/. 

acco’-ding to thn minimum amount wo know, but — ^ ' 

which I think should be put nt 4,000,000/. or 

5.000. 000/. Then there is the interest, which I take 
at 4^ per coat., on the English insurance companies' 
mortgages, estimateil at 14,000,000/. That would bo 
630,000/. There are then the items I rcfeiTcd to 
yesterilnj- — the ni'erage amount of iiitei'est imid yearly 
on the Church Fund, 219,631/.; the average annu.il 
rapaymeut on capital for the Inst 19 yeors, .379,769/. j 
there are Him the annual payments in resiiect of the 
Boanl of Works and public works’ loans, 265,137/., 
for interest, according to Mr. Smith Barry's i-eturn in 
1893. and 130,686/. repayment of capital. Of course, 
any benefit derivable, from the expenditure of those 
loans is roproscntal in tho valuation retiirns, most of 
them having been spent upon the improvement of 
i-cal property. 

7020. (Lord Welby.') Bnt the valuation ie not 
cbonged, and that would not come in? — Certainly, 
because a large part of this is .qnat upon new 
huildiugs. 

7021. But r think we must take Hint very carefully. 

We should know exactly what proportion has gone 
on new hnildingH, sliould we not ? — Certainly. How- 
over, a considcmblc amount of it is spent not only 
on boildiugs, but in so far as it is spent in public 
works, it affects tho pi-cscut rental value of tho 
country. 

7022. (Mr. Seiioti.) It goes to iacrenso tho income 
tax assessment, does it not ? — Yes. Then Hiere are 
Uie (juitrents, amounting to 40,000/., and then there are 
the land loan annuities, wliioh I take at 4 per cent, on 

12.000. 000/.=480,000/. The remittances to England 
in the way of deposits in the Post Office and trustees 
savings banks, increased in the lost 21 half years by 
2,657,000/. ; Hiat is, on an average 254,760/. goes to 
England yearly to be invested at 2^ per cenL 

7023. (.S»V iJovi'd RariOMf.) Do I understand you 
to say that the greater the incremc in the amount of 
money deposited in the Irish savings Imnks tho greater 
the economic drain on Ireland ? — I point this out os a 
IMiyment tlmt is luailo yearly from Ireland to England. 

I also point out that we get 2^ per cent, interest 
upon it, but, ns I mentioned yesterday, the money 
is lent l»ck ngaln to ns nt 3^ per cent. 

7024. I merely ask you if you look upon the fact 
that fbero in so much money depanited by the Irish 
people m the Pait Office Savings Banks every yeoi’ 
nn an economic drtun ? — Wlint I suggested yestenlay 
was that this money would bo deposited in Ireland 
if wc had not the highly contriJised systom under 
which we live. As it is, it is a remittaneo from Ireland 
to England. There is then the interest at 1 percent, 
on the Post Office and trnsteo savings banks deposit, 
on wliich 2^ per cent, interest is paid to the depositor, 
while we pay 8^ par cent, back to the Nation^ Debt 
Commissionors ; 1 per cent, upon that would bo 
65,000/. Then there are other items which, if it 
were possible, should be exhibited as part of tho 
drain upon Deland. There is the extra cost of Dish 
private Bills in London. 20 years ago Jonathan Pirn, 
tho then member for Dublin, brought the expense 
of these proceedings before tho Honse of Commona. 

His estimate then was that the cost of proceedings 
in PsJ'llament were about five times os much as they 
need be if they were oonduoted in Ireland, as he 
suggested. 

7025. Yon show a total economic drain of abont 

8.000. 000/. a yoar ? — ^Abont that. 

7026. The Imperial taxation, even, as adjusted by 
the Treasur}', is abont 7,000,000/. ; that makes 

15.000. 000/. ?— Yes. 

7027. The local taxation is abont 3,000,000/., is it 
not? — Yes. 

7028. That is 18,000,000/. a year in a country Tozable 
where the taxable income (that is, tho total income, 

after- a minimum allowance for subsistence) ia 
1§, 000,000/. a year according to Mr. Qiffen? — I 
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Xn^muoh uudevstood Mr. Gilioas statement was that tlio u-hole 
O'Brien, taxable iucouio of Irelaad was absorbed. 

8 Jlitf. 1305 . 7029. His stitteiiieut was tkit lUe taxable income 

TaiSiie” about 15,000,000/. You liave now sbowii, if 

cajaeity. you add together the Imperial ami local revenue of 
iO, 000,000/. and the economic drain of S,000,000/., 
tlint it exceeds the roi eiiui', ami you say forms gi'onmt 
for till' presumption tliot tlm.^c levies Ireneh npuu 
ivbat ought to be tla? means of aub.si.slence ? — f lun 
siii'o they do. 

70ii0. That uecessitates a mindifion of chioiiic 
poverty, does it nuti" — Ye.«, which every visitor to 
Irehuid is aware of, ami I should think the Goveni- 
lanutoithc* country, too, because they are aiimially 
colled U 2 >on to make loans to avert distress and faniiue 
and nii.sei'y of one kind or auotfier. 

7031. vVhilst tluit fiscal, ecouoniic, ami liiuineial 
coiiditioii pi'evail.s, do jou think wo ever eaii in 
ii'chiiid bn rid of the “Tiuding poverty ni' the keen 
iliscciiti'ut which, nccordiiig to liumaii iiutiii'c, must 
!iccuni|jituy it ? — I do not think so. I tliiuk Mr- 
Gitt'en's statement that under tJio e-xistuig oiuililioii 
of things thero can bo no accumulation of caintnl iu 
Ireland, is correct. 

ciasidii. 7032. You (lemur, do yon not, to the Trea.siiry 
T^iurj' computation, by which the revenue of Ireland, collected 
KtutM. at 9,000,000/., is adjusted down to about 7,000,000/., 
but as Lord Welby pointed ouk there i.s no doubt if 
there were s('i>arate fiscal systems England would levy 
her excise duties in h('r own ports ? — But I proiiose 
there should not .be any separate fiscal systems, and 
you must ivmembcr if there were it would be tbe 

s. 'inie thing, for wc should levy duty on goods iui* 
ported from England ; therel'ore I do not think the 
obsevvntion was exactly applicable to my remark. I 
say each conuiry should be credited with the capitiil 
which its enterprise raises. If the countries were 
sejraraie, and Englmd levied duties on Ii'isli whiskeys 
aiid tobaccos, Irebmd misiht do the same ou other 
aitiele.3 in letuni, but 1 sltoTild Iw vciy sorry to sue 
any such coiu-se adojrted. 

70.-i3. (JJi\ 3s,vlui:.) Of course yun are nwtivc, so 
far as the ailjustment of revenue of 0,iXVJ,000/. down 
to 7,00l>,000/. is concerned, the Treasury do what 
they pletise, and we have no means tvhatever of 
ascertaining ou what basis they proceed, or whether 
their conclusions are correct ? — I do not impale any 
unlair motives to the Treasury ; I merely do not know 
how those adjustments are made, f believe they are 
ex^iluineJ in a memorandum which I must say I do 
not quite understand, because it is partly gausses und 
partly returns from traders. 

7034. In reference to your argument that the trade 
of a country being developed by the enterprise of its 
uiiUiufacturiiTS and merchants, by the efficien<y of its 
locid authoritie.s and their exijenditure, it would 
not be too much to expect that idiis revenue might be 
attributed to Ireland. I suppose you are aware that 
Mr. Cvkdstone in his speech on the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886 directly stated tliat, baviug regard to all that 
had happened, tho amount of revenue on goods duty 
paid in Irelaud, but consumed in Great Britain, might 
be equitably allowed as part of. the revenue of 
Ireland ?— I was not aware of the statement, 
capucltj. 7035. You apply two tests to this question of 
capacity to bear taxation. Ton say it ought to depend 
fii'st of all upon how much each country is able to pay, 
and, secondly, upon what proportional benefit each 
country receives from the public expenditure. Could 
you undertake at youi- leisure to go through the 
Treasury claasiSeation of expenditure with regard to 
the Irish Imperial contribution, and give us the 
benefit of your observations? — 1 regret to say I have 
very little leisuj'o, and I do not tliink I could under- 

t. iko to do it. 

7036. You are a very striking illustration of tho 
fact that the busip::t imm can leisuro more rimn 
tbo idle mau. You have devoted yourself very 
efijeientU' to this study with which we are concerned. 
1 will tote tlie question of relative capadty now, and 
J would ask you, as a concluding question, what you 
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w'ould think, as the re.'Tult of your evidouce, Ireland jf, 
could fairly be called upon to pay towards Imperial 
expenditure, first, upou tlie basis of the present 
system of jiajiuent into a comntou pmw, secondly, ^ ^=if.n a. 
uj>on the Home Rule basis, what her payment ought ^buat,ie 
to be to Imperial charges out of a sejiaretfl excherjner, 
which would have to bear the co.st of Irish adminis- 
tretirm ? — I do not know that J c.an give you a direct 
an.“<wev to iliat, because it would dc^vend upon whether 
credit is to be gi^’en to Ii-ebaud for wdiat I believe to 
be her jiast over-payments. Those seem to me to 
amount to an enormous sum, and as a mere matter of 
justice I do not think any contribution whatever is 
due from Ireland to England on account of the over- 
paymciils for many yeur.s. 

7037. Will you remind ns of them ? — I say for the Cowri- 
liisl 2.7 years you may tala* it at 4,00(J,000/. a year, and 

at the beginuhig of the century it. evidently was more 
th.aii her pr<!sc3it lu'o^sirliou, because it reduced 
Ireland to baiiknqilcy. However, I do not look ujKm 
that as anytliing except a theoretical o^jiniou that 
Englnucl is in frelauiVs debt. With regard to the 
amount that should be [xiid, I think some weight 
should U- given to that oiiinion, tiud the* theory o? 
uuion between the two countries is just as fully pre- 
served by a small payment as by a large one. 
According to tbo Tre:isury figures, Ireland is worth 
very little more to tho Trea.suiy than 2,000,000/. a 
year, or not quite that just now. It seems to me 
that if wo contribute — I can only give au ap{jro.ximate 
opinion — a million to n million and a half for such 
Imjierial services as. wo require, that is to say, the 
little requirements we have for defence, the very 
little requirements wc have iu connexion with ftweign 
relations and jiostal services, which I think is also an 
Im|K*rial matter, that these would be amply covered 
for Ireland by the payment of a million and a half. 

7038. That is to say, assuming the jjresont system 
to contiiiue? — Assuming the present system to 
continue, and that any extra expense arising from 
the Inq)erml control of local affairs should be borne 
by the Empire, and not by the Irish revenue. 

7039. (Chairniayi.) Iu two words, that L'cland 
should p.iy, out of her own revenues, her own 
expenditure, and contiilmtc n million or a million and 
a half to the common fund ? — That is so. 

7010. (Mr. Sexton.) In the evaut of the establish- 
ment of a separate Legislature and a sepamte ex- 
chefjuer, of course they would then have the fixing of 
tbe amount of the Irish revenue, and out of that, 
whatever it wets, yon would Lava them pay a million 
and a half as a (mntributiou to ImiJerial Jififiiirs ? — It 
would depend on what was settled as being common 
objects of ex])enditure, and wbat proportion of benefit 
we derived from those common objects. I do not 
think I should like to give ou opinion ou a state of 
affairs that has not arisen. 

•7041. Wonld you say a general proportion of 1 
in 60, qualified by what might be found to be tlie 
benefit derived from tho Imperial expenditure? — 
Certainly. 

7042. (Sir David Barbour.) You said, in answer 'Tsmtioii 
to Mr. Sexton, that the amount of taxation in Ijoland 
before the Union was very light, and tho amount of ilnion. 
revenue was small ? — I have not the exact figures, 

but I have read them, and I believe that to be the case 
generally. 

7043. No donbt you are aware that immediately 
before tho Union the Irish expenditure was much 
higher than the Irish revesiue ? — I think that Was due 
to the civil diaturbauces in Ix^and. 

7044. And the French War?— Whiiffi we have to 
pay for. 

7045. But it was considerably higher — 1 merely 
want the fact. I do not know whether your attention 
bos been called to a retam diowing the rate of in- 
crease of tbe irbdi Debt for some time immediately 
h(ffore the Union, and .immediately after the Union ? — 

No,T have not got those figures before me. 

7046. Becniuu I find that the uicrease of the Irish 
Debt in tbe four years immediately preceding the 
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.Vr. TTnion wns 22 inillioiis ^tprliiig, ;tra in Mm four ycavs 
imintiliacph- succeeding, it wsk not quite 18 miUiniis, 
— 5ti*i'Iing? — The four yrais preee.ling the (Jiiion wore 

the years of the Irish ■nolK'Hinn— !\vo of tliemiituay 
rate — fho Kolxlliou w.is iu ITOS.niiil there \r.-is ii Ti-rv 
large espemliture then. I imngini- it was i)ui <bwii 
Cciuo. i,y -gvitMi troops ; I think iliore were 20ao:«) 
British Irooiw in Lclnud. and wc ha.l tn iwr ihe 
exitfiise of it. 

7017. I nuTfly iwiiit onl thiit the rate nf incre!i.sr 
for tile fonr ywus proceiliug the Uuiini was •Tenter 
than For the four years fiiecepiling tlie Union. Ii 

muy no doubt be «lue to the cause you mi-ntiun ? 

Yes. 

7048. I think you gave rather .a low estimate of the 
character of tin; Irish Parliumont just iK'fore llu- 
Union, dill yon not?— I »iu(ited Macsmloy’a descrip- 
tiou of it, according to my recolle< tion. 

7049. And _^ou quoted it, m'th apin’ovnl. did ymi 
not?— I quoted it to .show that I do not look’ ojj 
the management of the foiintry at that time jw a 
precedent to be followed now, 

70d0. And the state of Ireland before the Union, I 
suppose you will admit was rciy imsiitisfnctory ?— 
Yery nueatiafactory, I think. 

70ul. Irelaud ut that time sulTeri-d from certain 
commercial tlisidvanl.-iges, did she not?— I do not 
know the date.s of eitlier the |)a.ssiug or the reiwal of 
the laws which iiiterflax-d witli Iiolnud’s commei-ce. 

i0o2. Some ul‘ the laws luul hcen rejienJed Iwfore 
that, and some of them existed, did they not ?— No 
donht. 

'OS.I. So that at that time there weto some gronmla 
fora union. Tin' .state of oUnirs was not satisfactory 
at the time the uuuui was rarried was it? Perhaps 
there may linTc- liocn a better ivay to renieuy the e\ils, 
Imf theiN'wereevils tube ivniedied, were tlicre not ? — 
Satisliieton” i.s ambigiioiiji — Nitisfnetory lo whom? 
7u.il. Isnpposo thnshdeof Ihiiigs just before the 
Union would ho hiu'dly satisfactory So nnyliotly to 
look back upon ? — No doubt it was nn un*itisfaclory 
state of iiHiiirs, Imt whether Ii\'hunl lot alouc could 
not have w<irkeil out her own salvation or not, 1 mu 
not prejiartsl to give on opinion ; probably shu would 
ns every modern niiiion lias done. 

7055. Tlioru wjis n -state of affairs existing, was 
there not, calling for some remetly? — CiTtninly, imt 
the state of affairs was very bad all over the world at 
that lime. 

”050. I dt> not know whether you arc aware that 
the avowed object of the Union was to bring abiml 
ultimately iudescriminate taxation, aud a coiumou 
exchequer ?— T do not know. Whn,ee object ? 

7057. Thf object of the British Govoruiuent of the 
day as exoressed, first, by Mr. Pitt, and sucojKlIy by 
Lord Castlerengb? — Yen, ’but I think the Irish people 
hud n right to consultnl in aceejjting ^Ir. Pitt’.s or 
Lord C.astlprcagh’s object. 

705S. That may be, but I merely wish to bring out 
the fact that that was the avowed object. If I wore 
lo rea«l to you whut Loi'd Castlereagh said would you 
accept it us showing what the object w ns ? — I should 
accept it, and I think it was n very grent nilrantage to 
England to obtain the revenue of Ireland .-ls a contri- 
bution to Imperial expenses. 

7059. I should like to rend you what Lord Cnstle- 
reagb said when the matter was first di!^s.scd in thu 
Irish House of Commons : “ Went our entire ex- 
“ penditnre common (which would hapiKii if neither 
“ kingdom had nuy separate debts, or if their debts 
“ were in proportion to the ability) by no system 
“ whatever could they be mode to couU'ibute so strictly 
according to their means, as by bring subject to the 
“ name taxes equally bearing upon Use great objects 
“ of taxation in lioth countries.’* There you see 
Lord Oastlereagh SUV’s that the fnirest system of getting 
a coDtribution in pr»]>ortion to the means of each 
country would bo to make each country subject to the 
same taxes equally bearing ou tile great objects of 
taxation in both countrira?-r-Very dillerent idens 
prevailed at that time as to the principle ou which 



tn:cation .'Uould lie loviod from tlio-e which •.re j 

ciirreiil imw-ft-.lays; nnd many hojios .'hhI indue.-- 
meiits weir hold our by Lord Castlon-ngh mid tl.e 

pr'Oiiifi wlio iiromotinl the Union, which wire not . 

riiiiiii,,,!. 

TlHil). If hits bi'.-ii shued that Lord Cn'tli-re.agh suH 
till' boi I'-ot of ihi’ ability of the two iroumrii-.« would 
l»o ihc prudiico of :ui income tax? — I iitink he ssiiJ 
tliai ill a.ioilier #[ieedi. 

7u6l. No, in the <:iuic !>i)eci-h. IThut hnpiH'iuil 
w.’i'i iliLs j h.' -laid, the beat fwl would he tin- s.im- t::x 
equally ap|d!ed in both countries : such ii system not 
being possible »: Jlici tluu', he rust aljout for the lte>t 
criterion of the ubiliry nf the two countries, and took 
first of all income tax ? — Vi's. 

7l'(52. And after that, not luiriiig an inctmip tii.x at 
tile time, he took what ho called the coiubiucd result 
of commerce imd consumptiou V — Quite so. 

7U63. I unJci'sland you hold that though the S.wteiunf 
system of baxntion is the .•mme m both countries now, 
yet that sv’stem is unfair to Itvlnnd owing tu her Ivmg 
aimieli poom- country llimi Englfiurr?— That is my 
opinioQ. 

7061. I think yoJi suit! yosterdtiy you did not wi-Ii 
to .SCO different rates of excise or customs iluiiai? — I 
think ctmtouii! larricrs arc a misfortTinc hi>tw.-.-ii uuy 
iiiitiims, and I sliould not like tr> .si'v a custoin-houf-c 
betwi-en England imd Lvliind. 

7065. You iilso said you lookerl on tlu' income tax 
ns It fair tnx, dill you not? — I thiidc nn iiu-oinc lux, 
jiropiTiy levied, is one of the faii-cst, hut I should liki- 
toseo I'xemptions; to exempt a niiutmiim rcqnireil for 
Siihsislence, nnd I would like to see it graduated. 

7066. Tho prc-iont niiulmnui of 160/. i-s high 
enough, i.s it not ? — I think it is. 

T(l67. Yon ilid not cxjn-cs« nuy opiniou alionf the 
to-XcH or. propctiy such ns dcntii diita'S, hnt I pn-siiinc 
do not obji-ct to liiitii's of tliftt sort, which urc ]mid 
in proiKiriiiiu to the amount of property? — Perhaps 
you would soouci' I should not discuss fiiie.'tioiis of 
tnxuiiou, blit r think If tho rcveuiic is to be levied, it is 
the only way they c.m g<‘t tho mouey; otherwise, I 
think tnkiiig uioiicy just at u lime wheu n fiuuily loses 
its hrwidwinncr i.s, to eomc oxtent, nn oliji-ctioimhlc 
thing. 

7068. I think youi- opinion wa.« this, lu-nctically, 
llml you thought under a differeut -system the Irish 
revenue might bo economically spent, and s[iL-nt with 
givuler adviuitiige to Iivlnud ? — Tlierc is no cpu-slioii 
it could U' more economicidly n|«‘ul. 

7069. And with grcaier ndviintugo to Ireland V — 

Yes. 

7070. J think you cxpixtssed the opinion that 
Givut Briluin wuultl not lose- uud In-lnnil would gtiiu 
Very greatly if there were some .system by which the 
luilk of tho Ir'iali rsveuuo was left in the hands 
of u laxly of Irish repri'-teiitoiives ? — I think piviple 
gouerally can nmunge their own concerns hett.'r than 
other people can managi* them for lUem, r.nd the dis- 
ndvunbige of Ireland i- vesy gi’eat, Iwcmts.* you have 
English .suitosmen aud tlic higher EiigUi'h officials, 
with theu- minds taken up with tlic concerns of a vast 
rnip’tre extending nil over the world, di aling with Irish 
nffiiirs. Ireland is a mere trifle to it, and I say it 
with hnmility, that they err through ignoivuce not 
through intcution. 

7071. 1 suppose you will admit thuttlie finunciiil ques* 
tion is not the only one to iw considered iu connexion 
with nuy proposal for leaving the Irish revenue iu the 
bunds of msh representniives ? — It is one of the most 
important questions, IjecJiuse the bnsines« of Govern- 
ments is raising money and tspeuding it on objects of 
common want. 

7072. Quo of the most important, hut not the solo 
question, is it? — Not the sole question, Imt still a 
large one. 

7073. At auy rate, I imagine the question of leaving 
the Irish i-evcnoo in tlie himds of Iiiili repivscntativea 
is not one before tliis Commission, is it ? — Cei-minly ; 

I should say — not from thd Homi* Rule point of view 
—4ll matters that can he dealt with locally should 
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jfn^onak difficulties arise from mixing up local 

(ysruH. and Imperial taxation, and the system of giving sub- 
8 Mar. ISM. ventions from the Imperial revenue in aid of Joea! 
Sjste^f taxation is very embarrassing, and fakes away resixm- 
uiation. sibility and the motive for economy from local bodies. 

7074. I cannot find in the terms of the reference 
anytiiiug about local management of Irish i-evcuue. 
Do yon think that the iudividunl Irishman has nny- 
tbiiig to complain of in the matter of taxation as com- 
pared the individiwl Englishman having the same 
income? — Certainly; I stated that he does not get 
the .same advantages from the expenditure. 

7075. In what way ? — I will take the one matter of 
legislation. Iri.«h legislation, I would say, in many 
matters i.s 50 yeni’s behind English legislation. Onv 
jKior law iii ilifferent, our assessment systent i.< 
different. What a state of confusion this country 
would be in if you were taxed on a valuatiou made 40 
years ago. Then I mentioned the great expense 
attending private Bills, hut that is not the only 
expense, because the Irish enterprises which are dealt 
with by private Bills are of a small character compared 
with the large English enterprises. The expense of a 
heaving in London is so heavj’ that it deters people 
from undertaking municipal improvements and enter- 
prises such ns are carried out in England everj' day 
with great advauti^e to the public. All those are 
matters in which I consider we are 50 years behind 
England in our legislation ; therefore, I say that the 
control of eveiy detail of local matters by the 
Imperial Parliament, which is occupied by the affairs 
of the Empire, is cf enormous disadvautage to Ireland. 

7076. Your argument is not that the Irishman is 
overtaxed, but that the arrangements for legislation 
and administration generally are defective, especially 
as regards Ireland, is it net ? — I have not said that 
Irishmen are not overtaxed, and I think some cla^s 
are taxed heavier than other classes in proportion to 
their incomes. 

{-Lord Welby^ There was some misuuder- 
twuin. standing at the beginning of your evidence to-day on 
the subject of the houses in Ireland ?— Tes. 

7078. Ton aUnded to some of these houses on farms 
and the nature of them, bnt a question arose as to the 
definition of the third class, wlueli I presume is not a 
very good class. As the definition was not given, and 
as perhaps they might he mixed up with mud cabins, 
I want to define the third class of houses. They 
are houses with two to four rooms with windows, ore 
they not, and so for they are not a doss of houses 
to be confounded with the mad cabins ? — I think the 
description given in file census is that it isa somewhat 
better class of house, with one to four rooms, with 
windows. There are very many miserable cabins in 
Ireland with, I admit, four rooms, and it says “ from 
one to four.” The words I have quoted are taken 
from the Census of 1891. 

7079. Mr. Sexton spoke of Griffith as being a 
Treasury officer ; as a matter of fact, when his valua- 
tion was made he was not a Treasury officer, but a 
purely Irish officer. The Treasury at that moment 
bad nothing to do wilh the matter, and he was sent 
out purely by ibe Irish Government to carry out the 
work of local taxation, was he not ? — We look upon 
almost every official in Ireland os being an officer of 
the Treasury, inasmuch as he is paid by the Treasury, 



and his salary and prospects, so far ag he is an official, jf, 
dejiend upon the Treasury. 

70.'i0. That is not so. Mr. Sexton’s question -n!*" 
pointed to the idea that he was sent there by the 
Treasury to make a valuation with a view to Imperial J’niiiativi u 
taxation? — I did not tinderetand that, but I under- 
stand that the Valuation Office now is a department of 
the Treasury ; the Treasury controls them in every- 
thing. 

7081. Mention has been made of Lord Castlercagh 
taking the income tax as the best test of the taxable 
capacity of the two countries, I want to call your 
attention to the fact that that is rather an academic 
opiniou on his part, because practically, to all intents 
and purposes, there was no income tax at the time he 
said that, was there? — Quite so. 

7082. Practically, neither Mr. Pitt nor LordCastle- 
reagh had any experience of the working of an 
income tax, and therefore I say it wa.s an academic 
opinion upon a point on which bo bad no knowledge? 

— I suppose he was in advance of bis time in recog- 
nising that (ho income tax was a good tax. 

7083. But one must not put too much weight on a 
siJeculutive opinion of that kind, must one ? I think 
we have been rather confusing the matter, in tbni we, 
having an income tax, and being able to form an 
opinion on its value now, have attributed to Lord 
Castlereagh the same knowledge of its advautago. 

Then Mr. Sexton called your attention to the 
fact that prosperity statistics wonted very careful 
analysing. We shall both be agreed, sbaU we not, 
that other statistics in the opposite direction want 
careful analysis as well ? — I think it is necessary to 
understand how all statiatie.s arc collected befora you 
can rely upon them. 

708-1. [Lord Farr6i\) Especially if collected with 
a view to a particular object? — I do not know; for 
use yon roust- take .statistics wliich have been already 
prepared. If they are collectetl specially for an object, 
that is a different matter. 

7085. {Mr. Sc.rton.) Will you band in the pfiper 
which yon have written on the matter, so that it 
may be subjected to the severest scrutiny which 
any member of the Commission desires to give it ?— 

Tes. 

7086. {Chamnan!) In the Act of Union the 
prospect of basing the relative taxation and expenditure 
of England and Ireland on the income tax, or any- 
thing of that soi't^waa qualified, was it not, and there 
might be one of three methods, or a combinatiou of 
three methods employed, the income tax. being one, 
the exports and imports being the eecoml, and the 
special duties on beer, spirits, sugar, wine, tea, tobacco, 
and malt in the two countries the third. Those three 
methods of division were laid down in the Seventh 
Article of the Act of Union, or any combination of 
them, were they not? — Certainly. 

7087. So that it was not solely the income tax, 
was it ? — No, but the extent of imports and exports 
has not been ascertainable. 

7088. Since the abolition of internal custom-houses, 
of course that was impossible ?— Nobody nowadap 
would dream of measuring the ability for taxation by 
a tax solely on articles of general consumption. 

7089. 'l^at I meant was that in the Act of Union 
specially provided, was it not ? — Yes, certainly. 



fAdjoumed for a short time.) 



Mr. G. F. Howe called and examined. 



{Chairman.) Ton were in the English In- 
— ' come Tax Office, I believe, for some years, were you 

not ? — I was for about 15i years. 

7091. Did you tlieu go to Dublin? — Tes, in June 
1891. 

7092. And yon have been since in the Income Tax 
Office there, have you not ?■— Tes. 

7093. You have therefore had rather unusual 
facilities for compai'ing the income tax system, both 
of assessment and collection, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, have you not ? — That is so. 



7094. Will you describe the method of making Jtr.G.f. 
aasessments under Schedule A. in England? — Tim ^ 

Schedule A. assessments in England are made by 
a body of Commissioners called the Commissioners for 
the General Purposes of the Income Tax Act. At their 
first meeting in the year they appoint local men to act i«ui. 
as assessors of income tax for the year then commenc- 
ing. In years when a new assessment has to be mode 
under Schedule A, they have a copy of the poor rate 
given them, together with forms of return, which it is 
their duty to serve on all occupiers of property within 
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ibi’ a>vA for which the/ act. Wli%*n the/ gtt these 
returns in. their iliity is to csmninr them, oiul if not 
.jtir.isss. with the stntemeut, if tiic siatcuu-iit is inrxun- 

#:,aoof pictu or trant-5 amendmont. they wmilil luiro to n-liirn 
pevsous who imulc ilie returns; hut if 
;.t4u]e.y they arc satisliett they proceed to enter tlumi in iho 
nEnfisf"' (.flfmHua provided lor iho purpose in the books of 
ossessroeut. They would thiii go on to conipnre the 
ntuc.iint of the actual rent wlicrc in-oiicrty is rwillv let 
at a rack-rent with the gro.«.s jioor nitc upon such 
projwrties. If they tind the grow jwor rate really 
repr<!seuts the full letting value, thou in the c.ase of 
properties tluit are not let, they would assess on the 
groiis value in the poor rate iisseasment — not the 
rnleuhle value, the gross vtdne. 

7095. {Lord TTelbt/.) That is In tlio case of the 
person occupying his own house, is it not ? — Timt is 
80 . but if au oxamiuatiim of the returns nmdc in cases 
that live ui-tually let at mck-rciit shows that the gross 
poor rate is Jess than the roiil letting value, then their 
duly would be to reject the gross value nsstatediu the 
poor rate, ami to make an assc.«snicnt upon such suui 
n.s ill their judgment would reprc.<ciit flic real lotting 
v.diiu of the [irn|icrty as it stands at the time — the 
ruclc-iviit vdiu- of the propi-rty including nit improvo- 
uicnts, no matter by whom those improvemeuta were 
made. 

7096. Then it is impossible, is it not, practically 
under that s^'steiu, that any pcr.son should e-soape 
except by aecideut? — Except by human infirmity, 
which would render anything liable to mistake or 
nceideut. The system is intended to ensure that 
all projverty, whether the owner occupies or lets it, 
should be nsae.'ised up to the full rack-rent value. 

7007. Have you often known of cases of assess- 
meut under Schedule A. in excess of the rent ? — 1 
have iDiide them by the hundred myself. When the 
asac.ssors have finished their work they bring tiieir 
hooks in to the commissioners, and al>er that the 
books and the returns arc handed to the surveyors of 
taxes; the surveyors of taxes are not local officers, 
they arc perumuent officials apjiointc J by the Treasury, 
aud the duty of a surveyor is to lake all these returns 
and assessments and to go through them cnrafully and 
chock them. In every case where the surveyor is of 
opinion that the assessor has failed to charge pro|>erty 
up to its full value, it then becomes the surveyor’s 
duty to amend the assessor’s charge and increase it. 
Kotice of the charges made in that manner is sent to 
the persons assessed, and they have the right to appeal 
to the body I referred to before, the Commissioners for 
the genenu pur]>osc8 of the Income Tax Acts. 

7l>f)S. (CAacj-man.) But you have nothing to do 
with the Special Commissioners under ScbedideA.,havo 
you? — There is a section iu the Income Tax Act 
of lS'i2 which states tliat in the event of no local 
commisHioners acting, and the whole machinery 
of that Act being brought to a de.adlock, in that 
case the Special Commissionera may step in and take 
upon themselves the functions of the General Fur- 
iwses Commissioners. 

7099. That is a sort of accidental exception, and 
the rule is the other way ? — Yes, 1 do not think there 
has ever Iveen a case in which the Special Commis- 
sioners have had to interpose. 

7100. Then no allowance is made for deterioration 
or for the cost of ccdleeting ? — None whatever. 

7101. The only allowance is under the lost Budget 
of 189i?— Yes. 

7102. Under which an allowance may be made for 
repairs ?— That is so. 

7108. (Lord Jarrer.) I think you said you would 
oftea increase the assessmeuts over tbs actual rent ; 
have 3 'ou often increased tbe assessment over the gross 
assessment to tbe poor rate ? — Frequently. 

7101. And never reduced it ? — I have found coses 
iu England where llie rack-rent has been reduced to a 
sum below tho gross pool- rate (they are very excep- 
tional) ; but if I were satisfied that the real rack-rent 
value of a given property at tho present time was le.'a 
than the poor rate now stands at, I should put it at tho 
A 6SS10. 



rack-rent; Init I slionid ulwiii'swrrn the person who Jfr.a.F. 

was making the appe.'il to me that unlw» b.-fore die 

next new iH.^essment he got the poor rate reduced. »Mar. ises. 

and liy thiil means showed the poor rate people were gjsumot 

sntisfii'il. hi- would thenbeas-iesspclon the gross poor rate 

ralnr, subject to appeal to theCh-uend C'omraissiouera. ^b^alcA. 

JlO.i. {C/mirinan) lYlmt is the in Ireland ? 

—The sysU-in in Ireland is simply to follow Uriffith’s sr«temof 
va) liat ioi I . a<<iesm>'nt 

7l(](). The hmdlord has the option of paying onoae Iroiaud. 
of two .Slims, has he not ? — Yes, whichever he pleases j 
he can either pay on Griffith’s valuation, or he can pay 
on the reut. 

1 107. Has he that alwolnte choice under all cirenm- 
stuncL-s ? — Yes, under all cireuiastam-es. 

7103. Athough one may be very much Isdow the. 
other ?—'i ft}. What really happens is this : When .-vn 
agent in Irchind gets a demniid uotc In from tho 
eolloc-tor, he would take it in cunjimction wth his 
rent-roll account, and tnko it item In- item. If item 
No. 1 were let at a vent al>ore tln^ pior rate, he 
would simply p:i.ss it. Then item No. i>, if the rent 
were les.s than tlic vaiiiatlim, he would oliji-ct to, and 
claim a r.Mlueiion on it. If there wi-rc ,>tK) holdings, 
ho would go through thm, and pick onl every indi- 
vidiud charge where the poor law vuliiatiun '\ro.s in 
excess of the rent, and he would deiunuil a reduction 
on those, and thoscoulv. 

7101). I.s thetesnltof that, that in many cases the 
payment is upon a very much h-as amount than it 
would he in England ? — Yes ; it has a very great effect. 

7110. What sort of proportion? — To begin with, 
even upon au estate where tbe present rents, for the 
snke of argument, are iu tbe aggrogiite exactly equal 
to the valuation ; even there we do not get tbr tax on 
the full valuation, beeamie it always happens that some 
of the rents run a little above itsnd some a little below, 
ami os we never get tax ou more tbau the '-aluation, 
while the owner pick.-} out those particular holdings let 
at rents below it, and says, “ On those I shall not pay 
the duty as ns.«ssed,” the result is, thn Crown does not 
get the tax either ou the full rental or the full valua- 
tion. 'The rnst bulk of the occupiers are not rateable 
to income tax at all; in 1893-4 the total number of 
occupiers assessed in Ireland ^vas 719.019, and of that 
nnmlier 647,168 were wholly exempt ; ao that it was 
a nuktter of indifftireuce to them whcthei tbe assess- 
ment was above tbe rent or not, because they paid 
nothing on account of tbe dilfereuee included in tbe 
remaining small pcr-cenuige of about 10 per cent, are 
the whole of tbe assessments throughout Ireland, on 
owners who are rated as occupiers of their own 
propnrry. I caauot say exactly what they would 
amount to, but it is quite certain that the number of 
bond fide reut-payiug tenants who are liable to income 
tax in Ireland is very small indeed, and even these, if 
they do not make the profit on which they are assessed, 
have only to make out accounts to geC the charge 
reduced. 

7U1. Is there anything in Ireland corresponding 
to the poor law assessment in England ? — Only 
Griffith’s Tolnadon. 

7112. 8o that there is no local assessment by 
assessment committees ? — ^NoUiing of the kind. 

7113. (Lori Welby.) And there is no change Ucriiio-ad 
made in that valuation, except in the event of new 
buildings put up ? — Eitlicr new buildings being erected 

or buildugs decreasing in value. You con get them 
diminished. I understand Mr. Barton’s evidence to 
show that although they diminish Uiem, th^ cannot 
increase them. If a new house is erected, it would bo 
assessed when built 

7114. (Chairman^ Can any return be made 
showing the comparative variations in Schedule A. 
asses.smflnts iu Ireland and in England ? — No return 
could bit made which would be really an exact 
statement, because we have no means of telling exactly 
what the rent is in Ireland. Under the circumstances 
we Government officials never hear what the rent is 
when it is above the valuation, -we only hear of it 
when it drops below the valnaUon, and no matter bow 
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touch it might be iJwve, we should not be toKl what 
the rout was. 

7115. {.Ur. SeThy.i.) In or.l.n- to induce you to 
uccept the valuation ns n Iwwis ol‘ ns.<wsm«-ul, wotild 
not you require to be told wlml llic rcui was ? — >«o, 
•we have no option, tve are bound to accept the 
vttlu.'ition ; we are com|)elk-il to. 

7116. It is onlv when llu* rent is lower you hear 
■what it is, is it ?— Yes : and of course then it is quite 
at the free volition of the landowner, who simply does 
it in self-interest. 

7117. {Cha!niitin.\ Taking the whole of the citsc-s 
in which jmlicinl rents have l«en fixorl. how much are 
titc present rents below the vnluiilioii? — Taking the 
whole of the c.-uses iii which judicial reuts hnv.* Iiecu 
fixed, and deducting from those jodtcial it>iils the 
local rates that would bo {niyalde by llto landlonl out 
of tbe rent, I find that the present judicial rents net, 
would be 3-2 per cent below the viduation for Ireland 
as a whole j that is, taking the estimate made by Mr. 
Barton, the bead of the Valiiatioa Ollice, as being the 
liest figures which we can obtain — they may be correct 
or not — I am not in a position to dispute them, hut 
taking them as correct, the present net judicial 
tents would be 3'2 per cent, below the rolmation for 
Ireland. 

7118. How does the valuation in those cases com- 
pare ■with the old rents? — The old rents were 
5,750,200/., and the valuation was 4,602,000/., which 
shows a difference of 23-4 per cent 

7119. At present have you any reason to suppose 
that farms are assessed in Ireland at other timu their 
fair value ?— At the present time my opinion is that 
agricultural land in lielaud is nlxuit the same value, 
if we could get at the letting value disclosed by the 
actual rents, os the amount of the valuation. I think 
it is assessed at about its propiT value. 

7120. But under that optional system iu past yc!»rs, 
assuming the rents are fair rents, a barge number 
escaped fnll assessment? — Yes; tnkiug Mr. Burtou's 
figures for many years, the under as-scssment would 
hnvc amounted to about 2,559,860/. as compared with 
the amount that the assessmeuts would have been 
made upon had the English system been in force in 
Ireland. 

7121. Does that express the whole difference? — 
Ho, it would nor express the whole ditfereuce, fur the 
siune rule comes luto plav again. Even iu the best 
of times there were no doubt a conain number o 
holdings where the real would be below the valualiou, 
and no matter how much tlie i^gregate rent of an 
estate might exceed the oggi-egate raluation, the laud- 
lonl wouhl always exercise his rigid to pick out the 
’<«'liited ca.sfts, where the rent was below the valuation, 
add restrict his ])ayment to the rent. 

7122. As to house properly, are the assassmonts 
very mncli below the rack-rent valuations ? — We 
have every reason to beUevo, from on examination of 
tbe valuation with the rent in tho.se cases in which we 
know the rent, that there is a very large discrepancy 
indeed. 

7123. Ton pot in some papers, do yon not, showing 
the rents and vahiatioa of house preperty in Dnblin ? 
—Tea. 

7124. One refers to Dublin, North, and the other to 
Dublin, South. Taking Dublin, South, first, you deal, 
I think, with a number of bouses, the annual rent of 
wliich is 8,893/. ? — Tliat is so. 

7125. How much is the valuation? — The rent 
being 8,893/., the valuation is 4,108/. 

7126. Then from the rent von have to deduct the 
rates, have yon not? — Yes; T am not inn position 
to say exactly what the rates are upon the whole of 
those booses, bnt I have put it at 8d. as the best 
estimate I could make. I may say I have the exact 
porticulnrs with regard to three of tbe townships 
among which these other townships lie, and the full 
rate paid in 1894 for Dolker township was 5s. 11<2., 
for ffilllney township 5«. "id., and for Bray township it 
was 5s. 2d. I think there is no doubt that in putting 
it at 6r. 8(/. I am erring on the side of allowing too 



much rather fbun too liitlc. But .'tssuiiiing it to be at 

U.t. 8f/. in tbe pound, which of cour.-*c woiiM Im nn the ^ j” •' 

valuation, not on the rent, the rales woidd come 

to 1, 369/., which would leave as.-«.ssulile (if ilie 

ments wore made on the English system) 7.-5:M/. ofh'.iur' 

against f. raliintiou, it exists iu Irelnuil, of 1.108/. “■ 

7127. That is iu this port of South Diihlia ? — Yes. 

7128. The .actiuil .assessment vnliiiitioii for rating is 
4,108/., and in England, after making all deductions, 
it would Ik! 7.-521/. ? — Tliat is so. 

7129. Do yon put thsit in ns a fair comparison in 
your view ? — 1 do. I should like to tell yfiu how 1 
got at these figures, because they are not figures ilmt 
are picked in any shape. The reason why I onlv 
gave siicli a siunll unniber ns 21 houses in the first 
staioiuent I furnished was that it wa.s prepared in a 
b>iri-y. 1 had very short notice that I vs-a.s to come 
over here. I h.*id no time to do more myself timii 
take this list, which 1 got from house agents, ami 
check it as to two townships on the outskirts of 
Dublin, with which I had some ncquainiancu. The 
house agent's sf.atciueiit docs not give tlie names of 
the owners of the property, auil the poor rate asM-s>. 
mem in many cases does not give the naincs of Ilia 
bouses, so that unless a person were ac<|iminted with 
the neighlioiirhood, it would. Ito no use for him to look 
in the valuation lists iu order to identify properties of 
which the owners’ names were not giveti. 

7130. In England tho.se can be identified, c.m they 
not ? — They could to a bettor extent than in [rolanil, 
with some Uttle pains. The only one.® I could trace 
my.scif were these 21 cases which are given in the 
npiicndix to my notes of evidence; but subsequently 
particulars of every case in which tliero wils a cleiir 
unmistakcable, annual reut quoted, wero sent to Dublin 
and the two sarvcyor.s in charge of the Dublin di-.tricU 
wore asked to give the valuation of each case. In 
Ollier to enable them to do that, they got the local 
collectors to come iu, and the local eollectoi-s had 
infonu.ation which enabled them to iJeutify the pra- 
pcrtie.s. These lists which I have put before you 
iuchule every case -without exception which wo can 
trace iu the books where a yearly rent is given iu 
the li.st by the agents ; none of tbcui are picked cases. 

7131. And the pcr-centuge of reductions as com- 
pareil with England is tbe diffurence between 7,500/. 
and 4,100/., is it ? — The valuation would have to he 
increased in that case by 83*15 jier cent. 

7132. And iu tlie otber c*ase of North Dublin, what 
does that show? — There ai-c very few liuiises given 
there, hecausc North Dublin is not such a favourite 
locality for residencee ; there are uot so many people 
living there as in the snntli, and this list which I had 
from the agent did not give many houses to let in the 
north j but I took out what I coidd from it, and tliat 
shows the increase would be 84 '72 per cent. 

7133. Is the Sackvillo Street disti'ict north cf 
Dublin? — That is iu the centre of Dublin. None of 
these properties are in Dubliu proper. The list did 
not contain any that were to let in the heart of tlie 
city; of course in tbe heart of the city the rates run 
much higher; for instance, last year, within the limits 
to which the Dublin Corporation extends, on the nurtb 
side the rates came to 9s. 2d., and on tbe south side to 
&y. 6rf., but that would only apply to the City of Dubliu 
proper. 

7134. What is the effect of the Finance Act of last ^ 
year on the assessment in Ireland? — As regards Sn«ionif«r 
houses that are let at a rent the section will be 
praetic.'diy inoperative, liecsuse it enacts that where 

the i-cnt is more thou one-.sixtli above the amount of 
assessment no allowance shall be made, but wixb regard 
to all houses occupied by the owners the I'esult of the 
35th section of the Finance Act of 1894 will l>e to 
give them on allowance of one-sixtli for repairs. Now 
that deduction has admittedly been made already in 
arriving at the valuation, so that the deduction will 
be allowed twice over. 

7185. Was that known when the Bill iras brought 
in ? — I can hardly see bow it could not have been 
known, 1 think it must have been kno-wn. 
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Mr.G.F. 7136. {Lord Farrcr.) Aud that is uot the case in 
Euglaiid, is it? — No ; hecau.'je in England the owner 
a Mar- 1^ ‘»- would bi- assessed up to the full Jetting value, just as 
rawuceAct if lie bud let the liouse. 

ducttnifor "f37. {Lord Widbi/.) Are you riuiie clear on the 
KiaiM. point that the iloductioii Las aln-ady luarle in the 
valuation ? — I thiuk there is no doubt about that from 
Mr. Barton’s evidence. He distinctly stated the other 
day iu his evidence that the valuation was put on the 
net value of the property, not on the gross. 

7138. ilight I refer you to one paragraph from 
Mr. Barton’s memorandum. Are you clear from his 
evidence aud memorandum that an allowance for 
I'epairs was made in fixing the valuation? — Yes, I 
am. This i.s what Sir. Burton say.s at. the wind-up of 
his evidence. Speaking about item I)., which is one 
of his returns, he says : '■ Item D. sho\vs tlie advanti^e 
“ to o\viiers of house property in Ireiaml in being able 
“ to pay on tbe vabintiou instead of tbo gi'oss rental 
*• as iu Great Britain. This benefit is even greater 

than that cujoyed by tbe laudowners, tbe former not 
“ only gaining Ijy tbe amount being, say, 13 per cent. 

below tbe statutory valuation, but reaping the 
“ fiu'tber benefit of the deduction for n'pairs aud 
“ inaiutenanee provided for in the valuation, which 
“ iisiially amounts to oue-sixth of the rent. No such 
“ abatement is allowed under the Income Tits Act of 
“ 1842 iu Great Britain.” 

7139. {CliHlrinan.) Then uule.s.s Mr. Barton is 
entirely mistaken, which is not likely, do you affirm 
what you said Just now, that the d^uction is made 
twice over ? — I adhere to that. 

.tsMssmeuts 7140. As to Schedule D., cau any comparison be 
&&icD. between the stringency of the assessment in 

Great Britain aud the assessment in Ireland ? — It is 
not possible to produce any figures which would prove 
anything exact with regard to that, but from my 
experience fus a surveyor in both countries I consider 
that the nssessuient under Schedule D. is carried out 
with greater stringency in England than it is in 
Ireland, and there are two or three re.asous which 
would conduce to it. In tbe first instance, there are 
no assessors in Ireland. Tbe assessors being local 
men, who have lived all their lives in a particular 
loeabty, they wouicl know a great deal more about tJie 
business of tbe people living in tlie locality than it 
would be passible for a siiiweyor to do, who is a com- 
parative stranger and constajuiy shifted. In the next- 
place, there being no local commissioners in Ireland, 
another great source of information is completely 
wanting. In all tbe great towas in England tbe 
couimiasiouei's are generally chosen from the leading 
merchants, aud you get representatives of tbe diS’ercut 
classes of trade which is c.arried on in the town, and 
between them the body of commissioners would 
represent an immense amount of local knowledge. 
There is nothing of that sort in Ireland. 

7141. Tbe commissioners adadse, do they not? — 
One of tbe bodies of commissionera in England 
actually make the asses.«meuts, not tbe body called 
Commissioners for General Purposes, but another body 
called Additional Commissionei-s. 

7142. Is the assessment made under their hand, os 
it were ? — Yes ; in England under Schedule D., 
except in a few cases where the taxpayer elects 
volootarily to be assessed by the Special Commis- 
sioners, all the great mass of the assessments are made 
by commissioners who are called Additional Commis- 
sioners for Income Tax, who ai-e local men who have 
a knowledge of the affairs of the neighbourhood. 

7143. And it is done under their hand, as it were? 
— Yes. 

7144. They actually do assess, do they? — They 
actually do assess. The surveyor has the right of 
making any representations to those commiraioners 
he thinks proper, but the surveyor cannot over-ride 
their judgment. 

7145. He can appeal to Somerset House, I suppose ? 
— No, he cannot. They have absolute power to 
make assessments, and can over-ride the snrveyor 
altogether on questions of fact. 



71-16. Neither iu respect of diiuinutiou nor in 
respect -i augmentation can you go beyoud them ?— 
No, we cau do nothing; their power is aLsolute in 
miikiug the assessment. If the surveyor is of opinion 
that tliey have allowed deductions which are absolutely 
illi-gnl, .aud which tbe law does not allow ibem to 
make, he has the right of objecting to the liody of 
oommissiouer.s called the General Purposes Commis- 
sioners ; and if tiiey gave an erroneous decision in a 
pure matter of law, the surveyor could take the point 
of law into the Supreme Court. 

7117. But he cannot taken point of judgment as 
to the amount of assesaraeut, cau he ? — Never. 

7143. {Lord JVclby.) The commissioners act 
finally ? — Yes, they liave absolute power in evervt-hing 
ex(«pt in matters of law. 

7119. {Ch(iinnan^) With reference to another 
question connected with inland revenue taxation, 
there is no house duty in Ireland, is there ? No. 

7130. Aud there is no land tax ? — There is no lund 
tax. 



AssessmenU 

imrlcr 

Subedate I). 



7151. And there is do railway duty, I think? 

There is no railway passenger duty. 

7152. {Lord Farrei\) Hasyourexperience extended •Vs-'gssmcnu 
to Loudon ns well as to tho country in England ?— IniiireKJid 
To a smaller extent. I have not had very much to 

do with London, but I have officiated in London. 

7153. With regard to towns in England as well us 
to tho country ? — Yea. 

715-1. 1 gather tliat the general result of yonr 
evidence is that so far as couceres country districts, 

Ireland is not more heavUy assessed than England . 

That is so. 

7155. And that as regards town districts Ireland 
is considerably less assessed than England ? — That is 

BO. 



7156. That is your opinion, is it ?— That is decidedly 
my opinion. 

7157. {Mr. Seaton.) You are on Imperial officer, 
are you not ? — Yea. 

7158. How long has the department been Imperial ? 

—Ever since the Act of 13-12. In fact, surveyors of 
taxes were in existence belbre that, because in the 
old days surveyors of taxes used to have jurisdiction 
over what we now call the assessed taxes ; but for u 
good many year’s past now surveyors of taxes have 
had nothing to do with any tax in England except 
land ta.x, in hal.ited house duty, and chiefly income ux 

7159. From the beginning, then, it appears this System of 
department, of which you are iin officer, has been 
Imperial, and eondueteil tiro valuation, knowing that Eo^iand 
their valuation would govern the yield of iirconie tax ? 

— We have always made our own special valuation in 
England for income tax. 

7160. I am speaking of Ireland now ? — In Heland 
we have no voice in the valuation. 

7161. Do not you alter the valuation whenever it 
requires to he altered ? — No, we cannot touch it. 

7162. How is it done? — It is done by the Valuation 
Department. We have no voice whatever in it. 

7163. Yon belong to the Income Tax Department 
then, do you ? — Yes. 

7164. As to the Valuation Office, that is an Imperial 
Department, is it not ? — I am told it is. I know 
nothing of it, personally. 

7166. And the valuation made by the Valuation 
Office in Ireland Iras from the beginaing, of course, 
been applied to the purposes of income tax as well as 
to other purposes ? — That is so. 

7166. Yonr official connexion with Ireland began 
only in tbe year 1891, 1 believe ? — Yes, that is so.- 

7167. Had you fury previous knowledge of Ireland 
None whatever j I had never been thei'e. 

7168. The system of valuatiop, as you describe it, iu 
England appears to be iu the main a local system. 

The formdation of the system is tbe assessment to the 
poor rate, is it not ? — ^No, I cannot admit that, because 
we reject the poor rate if we are not satisfied with it. 

We are not bound by it in the least. 

7169. I know, but I say the “foundation”; it is 
the figure from which your proceediogs are taken ? — 
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Ur.o.F. No, I could not aflmit thnt ; it is not our foundation. 

We take it aimply for the purpose of seeing that no 
8M»r.iaftiJ. properties escape our assessments which arc asscs.scd 
Srite^ for the poor rate ; and in the case of proittrtles that 
in are not let we use it for the purpose of comparison. 

7170. We newl not differ about the word “ founda- 
compued. tion.” The assessment of ibe poor rate is the 

beginniug of the operations, is it not ? — Tes, in tliat 
way it is. The only objection I have to the wonl 
“ foundation ” is that it would seem to imply that ony 
auperatructuro must ho affected by it ; and the point I 
wlah to mnhe clesir is that in England, for Imi)eritd 
purposes, wo are in no way hound by the poor rate. 
We take it or reject it according os we ftnd it 
trustworthy or untrustworthy. 

7171. But it is the foundation on which the super- 
structure of all subscfiueiit nswasmeut is made ? — 
1 do not wish to quaiTcl about terms. Those arc the 
conditions on whicli we make the assessment; wo 
iicccpt the poor rate if ivo arc satisfied that it repre- 
flonte the full rack rent, and if wo are not so satisfied 
we reject it. 

7172. A copy of the poor rale assessment locally 
made is supplied to local asses.sors ? — Yes. 

7173. Who appoints the local assessors? — The 
Comioissionors for the General Purposes of the Income 
Tax for the district in which the property is. There 
is an area called a divisiou or hundr^ which would 
compriso a certain number of parishes, and a staff of 
general commissioners act for this number of porislies. 

7174. And they appoint the assessore, do they ? — 
They appoint the assessors. 

7175. How ore they themselves appointed? — The 
Land Tax Commissiouers appoint the General 
Purjwses Commissioners and the Land Tax Com- 
missioners themselves are appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Encii yeiir there is what is called a Name 
Act, I think, introduced. 

7176. By whom ? — I suppose it would be by the 
Treasury officials, I do not know. 

7177. I believe that the representatives in Porlijt- 
mont of the vnrions districts make a list, and that that 
list is nccepted by the Treasury?— Yes. 

7178. And those gentlemen who are so appointed, 
appoint commissioners for the general purposes?— 
Yes. In most cases you will find that the Land Tax 
Commissioners themselves are General Purposes 
Commisaioners. There arc exceptions to that rule, 
hut I should say in the vast majority of cases the same 
gentlemen who act as Land Tax Commissioners also 
act as General Purposes Commismoners. 

7179. They appear to be tbe local appointet^ of 
local appointees ? — Yes. Of course vacancies in their 
ranks are filled up in tbe same way that they them- 
selves were origiu^ly appointed. 

7180. They are local men locally appointed and not 
paid ? — That is so. When you say loc^y appointed, 
you are speaking of the General Purposes Commis- 
sioners ? They are appointed, by the Land Tax Com- 
missioners, who are local gentlemen themselves. 

7181. In matters of local taxation, so long as the 
assessment is relatively equal, no damage would be 
suffered by any local interest, would it? — Certainly 
not. It. would not mutter whether it was twice the 
value or half the value, or tbe full value; it makes not 
tbe slightest difference. 

7182. On the other hand, if there were a low assess- 
meut for local purposes, it would tend to moke lighter 
the burden of the income tax, would it not ?-20er- 
tainly, if the Local Assessment was also tbe Imperial 
Assoasment. Of course, we cannot assume that a given 
parish would submit to having light assessments made 
on one part and heavy on the other. 

7183. The priociple of my inquiry was, whether in 
case rating was relatively low or relatively high over a 
rating area, it would make no difference then to any 
individual ? — It would not ; but of coarse in that 
case, when wo came to get the returns of rent, we 
should see at once that the ratings were below the 
nctnal rents, and wheii wo came to deal with properties 



that were not lot, wo should simply refuse to accept Xr.o.F. 
the jMor law valuation as the bo-sis of assessment. 

7184. Who fixes the salaries of the .T.<aessors — Up 
to, I think, three or four years ago, they were p-aid 
by commis.rion ; but considerable «jbjoction was made, 

on the ground that paymeut by eommiasiou led these BncSna“ 
local assessors to an excess of zeal, which resulted in *'’“>'*‘**- 
b.arm to the tnxp.iyor. 

7185. In what kind of harm? — It was asserted that 
in order to get a lot of poundage, they cliarged {K'oplc n 
great deal more than the property was worth, and 
charged them more income tax under Schedule D. than 
their profits wore likely to come up to iu framing the 
local assessment. It was coutendetl it was not right to 
make a man’s remunerntion depend on the amount he 
eouhl wring out of tlie taxpnj’er. 

7186. Obviously the ctlect of that 83 'Stem would be 
to make it to the interest of the officer to have a high ns- 
sesametit, would it not ? — Ortnioly, I am told that com • 
plaint wtus made in Pai'linmcnt, luul about three or four 
3 'eai-a ago au Act was passed which abolished poundage 
to tbe only classe.s of officers reuuiiuing who iverc pnid 
by poundage. Thoro were three classes, assessors, 
collectors, and clerks to the commissioners ; they were 
all paid by poundage, but an Act was passed some three 
years ogo which fixed the amount of remuRprafion for 
tliese gentlemen at the amount of poundage they 
received in the preceding year or au averi^ of years. 

7187. {Chuirinan.) After a very long struggle I 
believe, was it nut ? — I believe it was. 1 am told the 
view held was that, so fcU’from the local assessors letting 
ihc taxpayera off, they were stringing them up a good 
deni too high, but 1 am not expressing my own views 
in saying this. 

7188. (Jlfr. fIfxfoH.) When the local as.sessors, 
acting on the basis of the poor rate assessment, hare 
frame<l the income tax assessment, your class of officers 
come in ? — Yes. 

7189. Tho local assessors pnt into your hands their 
returns and books of (isscssraeut ? — Their duty is to 
give them up to tho cumiuissioncra by whom they are 
appointed, who hand them to us. The rasult is the 
same ; they pass from the local assessors to the 
surveyors of taxes. 

7190. What do you cull the returns? — Tim woid 
“ returns ” us used tliere means the statements made 
liv the different occupiers of tlie luaount of rent that 
tKev uav for the properties they occupy, and the terms 
and comlitious annexed to the lettiug, that is to say, 
the number of years for which tlie tenancy is to exist, 
and whether any premium was paid in consideration 
of the lettiug ; also who has to pay the land tax, and 
sundry porticuloi's of that sort, fnr which colomus are 
provided in tbe I'eturiu. 

7191. If the premises avo not let at the time of 
the return, what siaiemeut does the occupier make ? — 

Of coarse if the premises are not occupier! no statement 
can be obtained. There is no person to give one; 
tlie rctirm is only from the occupier, and if there is no 
occupier there is no return. 

7192. If the premises are let, the occupier states 
what rent is paid, docs he not ? — That is so. 

7193. Is that verified in any way?— -In the gieat 
mass of cases it would not be. The Acts provide a 
penalty of 20/. and ti’eble duty upon any one who 
makes a false return. 

719-1. Theu the duties of surveyors of taxes tu'e to 
examlno these returns and to revise tlie books, are 
they uot ? — That is so. 

7195. What are wc to nnderstand by an examina- 
tion of the returns? — The sutveyor goes carefully 
through them and sees that the ass^sor has extracted 
the particulars stated on the rctnros correctly, and 
put them into the books of assessment, and he 
examines the other columns on the return as to what 
the terms of tenancy ore ; for instance, if a tenant 
makes a note that in addition to paying his rent he 
has to pay tbe land tax, the probability is, it might 
escape the assessor’s attention, but it would not 
escape tbe surveyor's ; he would take note of it and add 
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jfjP.F. the amoiuit tn ilie rent in nrriving at the value of the 
— ■ prcmisc-s. 

7UHi. If tht! premises are not let, wbiit tvoulil tho 
sotfoof surveyor tlo; would lie fix Mie nssesMiicnt? — Yes, at 
considered would be the letling valun if they 

E-Kt->iul were let. 

RBpi 7107. And if they nre let docs lie put down the full 

rent ? — Yes, or more than the full rent. 

7193. Not less? — Not less. 

7190. Possibly more? — Frequently more, bnt never 
less. 

7200. The npixsid from youi- decision would be to 
the Commissioneni for Geueral I’urposes, wciuhl it 
not ? — Y’es. 

7201. They arc a local Imdy of unpaid men, nre 
they not? — I'hey ni‘: a local Ivody of un|>nid men. 

7202. And their Jovision would be Huai os against 
you on any question of value?— As against me u 
would, but not ns against the appellant. The appel- 
lant, if he likfS, may demand a viduntioii to bo made; 
but I may say that that is so extremely rare that in 
the whole course of my la years work in England 1 
only know it done once. 

7203. But if the api«llunt is dissatisfied with the 
usse<>smcnt, the local commiasioners have jiowcr to 
dotermiue finally, have they not ? — Yes. 

7204. Therefore the system in England at its 
initiation being a system of rnluatibn by local 
flS.<cssors for local purposes, and at its crown or 
summit being a final e.\ercisc of power by a local 
tribunal, may be described ns u local system ? — To 
that extent of course it is. Local people have a voice 
in (he matter. 

7205. A decisive voice ? — Ouly within legal liraits, 
becanse the surveyor of taxes would at once take a 
case to the Supreme Court if they attempted to go 
outside section GO, 5 & 6 Viet. c. 33, which binds 
them down. 

7206. I quite appreciate that you bare on appeid 
under law ? — Yes, the law lays down the principles 
under which they nre to act, and if they do not act 
upon them be can go to the conrt. 

7207. (Lord Farrer.) What is section 60 ? — 
The clause runs : — “ The annual value of lauds, tene- 
“ meiits, hereditaments, or heritivgcs charged uuder 
“ Schedule A., shall l>e understood to be the rent 
“ by the year at which the same are let at nu;k-reiit 
“ if the amount of such rent shall have been fixed by 
“ agreement commencing witliin the period nf seven 
“ jftirs preceding the time of making the assessment ; 
“ but if tlio same are not so let at rack-rent, then at 
“ the rack-rent at which the same aro worth to be 
“ let hy the year.” 

7208. (Mr. Sc.rton.) I>oe.s not that leave the assess- 
ment of values still in the hands of the local commis- 
sioners ? — If the local commissioners say, in the case 
of a let place, “ This is the rent,” or in the case of a 
vacant place, “This is the rack-rent,” is not that 
judgment final? — Certainly they would have no dis- 
cretion whatever as to putting the place at less than 
the rent ; but in the case of property not let at uU, 
or property in the hands of the owner, then of course on 
the mere question of fact as to what the value was, the 
local commissioners’ judgment is absolute. 

7209. (Lord Farrer.) Supposing there is a rent, 
they cannot alter that lact, can they ? — No, nor may 
they make their assessmeuts at less than the rent. 

7210. ( Mr. Se.vt07t.) Do you consider the system 
which you have described to be as efficient for the 
purposes of income tax as the system where every 
vainntion is made by an Imperial officer ? — I consider 
it far more efficient, judging by results. Comparing 
the resnlt in England with the results in Ireland by 
my own experience, I consider it is infinitely more 
eliicieut. 

7211. To what results do you refer? — The results 
that in one case we actually gel asse.ssments that are 
made upon the full annual value, and in the other we 
get imaginary assessments which, tried by every' test 
we can put to them, have been, up to the present 
time, far below the letting value. 



7212. That answer of vonrs involves an nHuraption 

a-s to the rclutioii of the as.se^smrnt iu England and — 
the poor rate valiiulion iu Ireland ft> the value of the 
land, doc.-i it not ?— Yes. Valueuion 

7213. As to tbo iii.scssment in Eaeland, in the 
Inland R. veiiuc fioliiru, ]w"e.32 of the Appendix, we beiud. 
have first given for local .-is>ei.sii:ent» the gross csti- 
mnt(.*d rental of all pro|)erty rated a.s 101,000,000/. Is 

that the sum of the figure a-evrtained by those wbo 
assc.'sed for the local pool' rate Yes. 

7211. Is that (he actual rent or ibe rack-rent in 
the case of empty premises ?— It is the esiimated rack- 
rent. That is wlml the pr>or rate people consider to 
be the full luttiug value of die nropertv. 

7213. The rent of rented property and the full 
letting value of vacant proi»erty ? — Yes. 

7216. Do you consider it is’ that ?— Onr own tests 
as applied to it show that it is about 97 per cent, of 
•whut we should consider the fall value, with one 
important proviso which I must make before we go 
further, namely, that that 191,000,000/. includes a 
very Large class of projtcrtv as to which we do not 
apply Uie test of rent at ‘all, but the lest of actual 
profits, namely, all coal mines, railways, quiuries, aud 
every description of property of that kind, which we 
assess to Income Tax cot at idl by the lest of rent, but 
hy the test of whiU the actual profit is. Hero, of course 
for poor rate ptiqtose.s it would !« brought in simply 
upon an estimate of the letting vnhio. So that before 
you can compare the figures pvcii for the gross esti- 
luuted rental of proi«rty with the Schedule A. ns.*£ss- 
meut, you must cut out that class of property which 
is not assessed at all under Schedule A., but which ia 
nsse>:sable under Schedule I), for profit^. 

7217. It would be assessed here on Jetting -value 
would it? — It would. 

7218. What relation would such an assessment in 
letting values of collieries and other such property 
bear to the profits ? — That is a question 1 could not 
possibly answer. No comparison is ever made for 
that purpose. Of course it would be very much less 
than the profits. 

7219. This 191,000,000/., which is called gross 
estimated value, incliulcs, does it not, it large quantity 
of property which is nsse.s.«ed upon letting valnc in 
fills evncdule and upon profits in .Schedule D. ? — ^Yes. 

Thu exact extent to w hiah that is tlic case is that 
20,330,253/. out of the 191,536,353/., consists of 
property which, although rated on a letting basis for 
poor rate purposes, for Imperial taxation comes in 
under another schedule, and is osseased on the full 
profits, without any deduction for the rents which are 
{Hiid. We get tax on the rents and a good deal more 
than the rents, but uot under this schedule. 

7220. That important class of property only pays 
income tax on the actual profits? — Including rent. 

For instimcc, if a colliery paid 10,000/. a year rent, 
and the result of working was a loss, then we should 
restrict our assessment to the 10,000/. a yearreut 
they paid; but if, after paying the 10,000/. rent, there 
was a profit of another 10,000/., then we should make 
an assessment of 20,000/. on them, of which they 
would got back the tax ou 10,000/. by deduction when 
they paid the rimt. 

7221. The assessment then would i» on the profit 
simply ? — No, we should include the rent. We never 
make any deduction for rent. Wc make the assessment 
in one snm. If there were no profits that sum would 
be the rent or way-leave, or whatever they paid; if 
tliere were any profit, it would be in one eum, which 
would include those tilings and tlie profit as well 

7222. Dnlucting from the gross estimated rental for 
local purposes of 101,000,000/., this sum of 29,000,000/. 
odd, you come to a gross estimated rentel of 
162,000,000/. rated and assessed under .Schedule A. ? 

— Yes. 

7223. And that assessment, as you say, is founded, 
in the case of vacant property, u(>on what you think 
the real rent would be, and in the case of rented pro- 
perty at not less than the rent ? — Tes. Before we go 
further with that, I should like to draw the attention 
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of tliO Commissioa to the fact that the poor rate 
9 MaTisM Assessment on the property 'vhich is hotli r,ated to the 
— ~ ' poor and assessed under Schedule A. of the income tax 
ttdUttSg 162, 03d, no/. Xow.if youlook at the next line but 

values in one, you "ill find that the gross imuual value in the 
Ireland. iucomo lax Schedule A. assessments upon that same 
property is 167, 92-5, 003/., which works out as an 
increase of 3'63 per cent.; and the inference that T 
draw from that is that ut the present time the poor 
rate assessment is within 3 '63 per cent, of the actual 
letting value of the property. 

7224. What do you call the actual letting value 
of the proport}' ? — The rack-rent of the property. 

7225. Do you mem; the gross e.stimated rental? — 
No, what 1 nie.an by rack-renr is the annual rent 
which a tenant might reasonably be expected to jiay, 
taking one year with another, if the tenaut unedrtook 
to pay all u.sual tenant’s rates and taxes and the land- 
lord undertook to pa}' the laud tax and laiav the cost 
of vcpnii-s and insurance ami ail other expenses, if any, 
necessary to luaiutain the propeny in a state to 
command that rent. 

7226. You observe that the gross amount asses.«ed 
iu Schedule A. is 168,000,000/., and that the gross 
ostimuteil rental cf all property rated is 191,000,000/.? 
— ^Y'es. 

7227. What would be your short explanation of 
the diflerence ? — The explanation is that 29,550,255/., 
part of the 191,586,365/., belongs to aclassof propeity 
that is not assessed under Sehetlule A. of the Income 
Tax Acts, but under Schedule D. ; it does not escape 
taxation, only for the purposes of the Income Tax 
Acta it is brought iu under another schedule, and 
assessed under other rnle-s. 

7228. Taking the corresponding case, we see that 
in Ireland the gross poor rate valuation of 14,000,000/. 
is only diminished to the extent of half a million — 
That is so, because, of course, there are very few coitl 
mines and that class of property in Ii'elaiid. 

7229. That is one cf the dements of compaiison. 
Do you consider that you are in n position to «vy that 
the gross estimated rental of 191,000,000/. in England 
is iHit lower in relation to value than the 14.000,000/. 
in Ireland ? — I siioulcl say it is higher. 

7230. Have you any persouai knowlerige of the 
circumstances under which the valuation of Ireland is 
elfocted ? — ^Ifersonal knowledge, no, because I w-as not 
in Ireland, in fact, I was not alive at the time ; but I 
see by the tables supplied by Mr. Bartou that it was 
considerably below the real rent. 

Basisof 7231. I would prefer to have your own evidence as 
ireSd.'’ “ ®Ailon is a new-comer 

in the department he is in, like yourself, is he not; 
I mean hi.? official experience is not lone. I suppose 
you kuow of the Valuation Act of 1852 r — Of course 
I do not know it in the same sense I know tlie Income 
Tax Acts, but I have a general knowledge of it. 

7232. Do yon kuow thatthe valuers were instructed 
to value according to a scale of prices given iu the 
Act?— Tes. 

7233. Do you know that they were insti'uctud to 
record the actual rents ? — ^No. 

7234. Tou do not know that ? — No, I wjis not 
aware of that. 

7235. Do you know that the valuation occupied 
12 yeai-8? — Yes, it did. I only got that information 
from this report of Mr. Barton’s ; I whs not aware of 
it. I see the bulk of it was done before the 12 years, 
hut ill the case of one or two counties it did take 
12 years. I see Ciounty Down was completed in 1864 
and County Armagli iu 1865. 

7236. Do you happeu to know that thei-e was a 
great disparity as between the valuation of the diffe- 
I'eot counties during that period ? — 1 have seen it 
staled that Ulster was assessed at a higher rate tha n 
the southern counties. 

7237. Have you examined the records with suffi- 
cient closeness to enable you to say whether or not 
the valuation, as the years went on, and the prices 
went up, followed the actual rents, which of course 
were ruled by the cmTeut prices ? — ^No, I could not 



give any opinion upon that from my own personal 
knowledge. ’ 

7238. Have you any knowledge of tho circumstance ** 
that the prices in Ireluud from the Criiaenii AVar up 
to 1864 w'cnt oii increasing?— Only from what I 
have i-een statc\l in the course of this iinjuiry. It is 
only what one ’.voiild expect, becaii>e I see tho prices 
in England went up very much iu the .■same lime. I 
see the liuul, which was only nssesscil at 41,000,900/. 
in 18o2, was assessed tit 46,000,000/. iu 1865, or 12 
per cent, more, so that there is no doubt the same 
process went on in tiie two countries. 

7239. AA'hat years have you named ? — Those you 
were taking ; those betiveen the time when the Y'^alu- 
alioa Act Avas passed and when it was completed, 
namely, 1852 and i860. 

7240. AA'hat <lo you sat- to the cviiience we have 
rii-at the increase iu Englisli valimtiou was due to two 
circmu.stiinees, first, that the landlords iu England 
made an euonuous expenditure in the iinprovcmeut of 
their lanil, and second, that there was an immense 
accretion of arl>au population in England, which in- 
creased the vnluo of agricultural produce and laud ? — 

It might he so ; I should not be prepared to contra- 
dictit; hut iu regard to that I might say, so far as 
we are concerned, w'lietluT the Inmliortl nmde the 
improvement or tlio tenant, it would not affect our 
tpieslion of valuation, because wo should value the 
Itmd as it stood at the time »ve made the valiialiou. 

7241. From your official point of view? — Y'es, 

7242. But for the purposes of this OoiuniUsiou, and 
for the purposes of considering how far a yield oi- 
assessment to income tax is a true basis of comparison 
of the t.vxabio capacity of the two countries, it would 
be a relevajit and l ital question whether or not the 
improvement on which the asse.--«meut is founded, is 
iiiiide b}' the owner or the tenant, would it not ? — 

Y'es ; I should sjiy it is a matter of connaou knowledge 
that iu Etiglaml the landlord makes them and iu Ire- 
iacd the teuaiiC makes them, as a rule. 

7243. Ami if the improvements iu England were 
made an clement in the rent, it Avould not Iw fair to 
value the improvements in Ireland, whicli are made 
by the tenants, iu the same way? — I c.anuot admit 
th.^t ; because whatever I have seen in Ireland has 
led me to consider that to a great extent the valuation 
did not inclmle the tenant’s improvements. 

7244. Y'ou think not ? — I think not. 

7245. Have you any knowledge ox the proceedings 
of the Cowper Commission ? — No. 

7246. I put it to you that in 1887 the Cowper 
Commission reported that about 2(JO,OOU/. rent fixed 
up to that time could not be paid ? — Y'es. 

7247. That they were more than the improved 
value of the laud? — That was rents ; of course the 
vduntion was not equal to the rent, I was speaking 
of the valuation; we have nothing wliatever to do 
with rent; we cannot charge tax on the rents. 

7248. But you know the rents have bean brought 
down to a figure approximating to the valuation, do lenti. 
you not ? — Not in 1867, as far as I know. 

7249. I am alluding to 1887 ? — They are shown to 
be down now; that is that the Land Commission 
have fixed them down to the valuation in 1893, but 
I was not aware they had come down to the valuation 
in 1887, and I have never seen any evidence to show 
that they had. 

7250. Have you examined separately the reductions 

up to 1887 and the reductions since ? No, I have 

hn<l no means of doing so. 

7251. Are you aware of the evidence of the heads 
of the Lnnd Commission, that if the reductions since 
1887 were applied to the whole of Ireland, the whole 
rental of Ireland would be substantially below the 
valuation? — heard the evidence of Mr. O’Brien to 
that effect. 

7252. I submit to you that even up to 1887 the 
reductions made in the rent did cause the rent to 
approximate to the valuation ? — I was under the im- 
pression that was not so, but I could not produce 
figures to show it. 
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7253 . If it Iw tniP, .i.<« Mr. (VBi i.-u snv<. thiit llii* 
ro'tiictiniw ui> tn now wonM In'insj lla- vf-iu «uli.xtinifiall\- 
below the vjilnatiini, it lends to llio inforctiop, doi-.s ic 
not. tiuii I lie iviliiofious ui- to I 8 S 7 ciimuK Imvo left the 
n'lils niiicli belter ? — Tlinl ilciieiuls mi wliiii the oxteiit 
of the* ro'luelions linvp boen sinr»' 1«87 in eompiirisoii 
with chose which hfnl tuken jihice Is-foiv 1887 . 

7254. ’i on mt nware the iiiiiiiImw of cu.sfs heard 
eince 1SS7 is smnll coiupaivil to the iiuinher hefoiv, 
art* yon iml ? — I suppose the number lJe^oru^vJLs much 
greater than .since 1887. 

7255. And t1u-refoix< thiif the average of rednetions 
on the larger number of ea-i-.s before 1887 would 
jireviiil in the main ? — Of couvn- it would linve a great 
ctreet upon it. 

7250. Thmvfore even the i-eport of the CoW|wr 
Couimis.sion in 1887, that the ivut-s fixed up to that 
time were excessive, and could not Is- piiiil, although 
those iviilii iiu'luded the value of the teimiils improve- 
ments, would appear to show Hint, the vuhiiitioii, if it 
appi-oxiinated to the rents, included them also ? — If it 
ajipi-oxiniateil Ui the n-nts, ye.s. 

72-57. Are volt aware that the price.s during the 
liilter jHU t of the jwiiod of the vniuutiou far cxi-cs-ded 
what they had Ijceii in rm-iit veiii-s or aiv at prc-seiit 
in Trelaiid ? — I have no pt-rsouid knowledge of that. 

1 luive .sefu if staled h<u'e, hut 1 know nothing iihout 
it persoually of niy own knowledge, 

7258. If it were the case us .stated to ii.s, that the 
valuers followed the rents, and that the prices pre- 
vailing at the btfi-r |iart of that lime espi-ciallv Were 
much higher than they iin- now, and that the cost of 
lahonr has greatly ium-ased, ami load wte.s have 
givatly inereaseil since then, would uol all tliose 
tilings hp elements making it necessary to reduce the 
vnluationnowui>on revision ? — Theywonhl nndoubtetlly 
be elements to that extent so far a.“ they go, first of 
all to eliniiimte the diftereucc, if any existed, between 
the valimtion and the rent, and then of course if ihey 
teiulcd to bring tho rents lielowthevnlonfion I should 
»iy certainly that the valuatiou .sbotihl be reviscsl. 

7269. Does it not occur to yon that a great deal 
of the eonsidcmtioiiR that must prevail in this matter 
are beyond your oflleial cognirance? — UndoubtHlly. 

I can only take the figures as I fiml them, anil as they 
come to luy knowledge. 

V2G0. Have you, for instance, any knowledge on 
the qui'slion whetlier the rent in England, which is 
the bn.sis of everytliiug, heai-s the same relation to the 
total produce ns it doe.s in Ireland ? — No; hut wk-it 
strikes me on that is tluit the income tax iisses.->a]ents 
in England in-c hasetl on a com|ietition rent, whereas 
in Ireland the mils are not comjwlition rent.*, 
becaa«e a «Lse froquently h;«pi^)en.s where a tenant goes 
into tho lond Court of Ireland, gets a tiiir rent fixed, 
and come.s onfaidc and sella ln.<i holdiug for twice as 
much ns the landlord can scdl his fee .simple; that 
proves conclusively that that rent does not rejireseni 
the viJua of the property. 

7201. But have you heard the evidence that the 
land valnei-s, after fixing tlie rent, take no notice of 
what the tenant pays, hut fix the value of the whole 
thing aa it etand.s ? — You cannot compare an nasess- 
meut made in England upon a competition rent, 
inclnsive of all interests, with an assessment made in 
Ireland exclnsivo of a great deal of the property. 

7262. But it is fixed at the fair value, is it not ? — 
Not at the present time, otherwise how can a tenant 
go outside the court and get 25 or 30 years purchase 
on his interest ? What does he sell ? If the rent he 
has to pay is (ho full rent the property is worth, what 
is there to sell ? 

7268. If the land valuers tell you that if there are 
two farms side by side, one of them vacant in the 
hands of the landlord, and the other in the hands of 
the tenant, nud they fix the two rents at the same 
figure, what plea is there for saying the rent is fixed 
lower? — ^I go by the notorious fact that when a tenant 
has a rent fixed by the Land Commissioners he has such 
a valuable commodity that the (telling price vrill exceed 
the price of the fee simple of the Iimd. 
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7264. Tliat iirisos from the componxation ; a tenant Mr.Q.T. 
ill Eiigkiitd may lie 1 uriied out ?— A temuit iti England 
hns to tiifco Ills land and hold it at .a competition 8 5i»r. isdj. 

<l6.). liuitdppriiJson tliedegi'eeofthc-coinpfititioD? 

— I admit tlu-rc i.s greater competition in thi- one case 
tbiiii iinolhor, but one is a competition rent and the 
other is not. 

7266. But in England the comjmiiiion is between 
the Lindlonls to get u tenant, is it not ? — Ja.xt now. 

7267. Surely that distinguishes the matter very 
muvh." — It may, or may not. I do uot iidmit time 
without ipinlification. In the verv worst of times, T 
believe, the Duke of Bedfortl has .ahniyshad a number 
of applicatimts for e\eiy farm tli.it hns fallen vacant. 

(268. Ynu Lave lost sight of the state of affairs of 
Eiiglniiil, [swlmps, lately ? — Xo, I think not. 

7269. You are not aware, i>erhaps, landlords arc 
very glad to get teuanta for the payment of the poor 
rates? — I am nwai-e that in some it miiv he 
so, and in souk- not, hut it doj>c-iiils to u gniit i-xU*nt 
on till- charnctor of the Innillonl. 

7270. But you know I'cry well, 1 should ,«<ay, looking 
to I ho variety of occuiMitioii's in England und*lhi- iiiimy 
uses to which cupiinl may 1 k> put, that llui difficulty 
of luiidlortls in Eiighiml i.-s to gi-t U-iiants to pay aiiy 
rent now ? — Now, it umy he ; of courw- 1 ailiuit there 
is nothing liki- the competition in Eiighmd that there 
is in Lviund. 

7271. And you would accept, would you not, the Tenant 
testimony of those who fix the- rents, tluii the real is 
fixed jast the same for a farm in the landlord's hands 

s for a farm in which the tenant 1ms a legal interest, 
nd that would he a conclusive reply, would it not, to 
any suggcistion that the rent is lowered liecause of .my 
interest existing in the tenant ? — I do not know ; I do 
not think it would, 

7272. Why not. Would you not take tlie won! of 
the man who fixe.s the rent ? — There ar<- two fiu-ms 
you wvy: ridi* by side, one of which is in the occupa- 

on of a ten.-mt. 

7273. Anti one of which is vacant, the total interest 
of which is >n the hamla of tlie lamllord ? — TJmier 
thosi' dreumstancc.* who wonld apply to the Land 
Court to fix a fair rent. 

7274. No one j but the evidence is that if there 
were two such furms, and they were called u{iod to 
fix the rent they would fix them the same ? — Then if 
the vacnni farm were let iiud the man in it aciiuiri-d a 
tenant right, there is no doubt he could do with tluit 
fiii-m what the other couM do, go and sell hi.s teimut 
right for n considerable sum. 

727 5. But it has not affected the amount of his rent, 
lias it ? — I do not see that it follows there that the rent 
in either case would repre.sent the full value. 

7276. Wbnt it shows is that no impurtanco U 
attaebnd to the existence of the tenant right, does it 
not ? — Anil yet the tenant right would sell for an 
enormous sum. 

7277. The Coiumissioners s.iy comparatively they 
fix the rent in every case, whether a tenent right 
exists or uot at the riill rent, which a person going 
into the farm Nvithout an interest would he able to 
pay from year to year ? — That being so, I cannot 
understand how it is that another tenant could afford 
to iKiy a huge sum, on which ho would have to pay 
interest for it. 

7278. Does it not occur to yon ns possible that an 
English tenant expects to make a better living than an 
Irish tenant? — I do not think so. 

7279. Yon do not think their scale of living is 
somewhat better, do you ? — Of course they are larger 
farms. You would expect a man who farms 500 
acres to live in butter style than a man who forms 15 
acres. 

7280. Largo or small, do you not think they are 
better off ? — I do not think so. 

7281 . Does it not occur to you that the willingness 
of Irishmen to pay a price for the right of admission 
to a farm, even thongh the rent nmy be already op to 
the fair value, is probably due to meir willingucss to 
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Hr. Q. y. accept a smnllei- profit anti live in a iKtorer way, tlmu 
would Iw ttilfrable in Enjiland ?— It niuv be I do 
s-t^sas. noi tliink Ihave any right to spt-ak with milhonty, 
Tenant citlior for or aguiiist llmt view. I fthould think it is 
very possible that competition led ihein to piy sums 
far in excess of what they ought to pay for the teimut 
right. . . 

72H2. And, therefore, if tlio farm is let at a fair 
letting value, it follow?, does it not, that the residue 
left for the tenant to live upon will he decreiused by 
the amount he has p-tid for the tenant right ? It iloes 
so. I m»ysnyiu the ca-^e of England, when there 
was tT 3 aio’mIoiis competition for farms in the same 
way na there bus been in Ireland, the effect was to niti 
file rents up tremendously, and no matter what extent 
they went up to, ihev were as.<esbed for iucouie hix up 
to the full rent. Tirere was a comiietition for fiinns m 
England, although no doubt that comiietition has 
fallen off so ns to be practically non-exisloDt jii.^t now. 
UuiMMof 72S2«. Beariug in mind tlmr the figure of Euglwh 
a-SM'-sKment in the years betivoen ISlW mul ISSK), in 
In KoRiaml. fj,ct jn recent tim«s, was greatly due to llie l•xlJl•al!um•c 
by landlords upon their holdings, and also greatly due 
to that onorinoaa development of town life, ivould 
you say that auy similar cases arose in the same pono-l 
to justify an increase in the Irish ap.«cs.smcnl ?— No ; 
my idea is that iu both countries the assessment should 
liave gone by actual facts, that if, as a matter of fact, 
the rents in England increased, the aasessmeuts ahouid 
increase accordingly ; if they drop they ahouid drop 
acconlingly, and I Uiink that is the proper system 
which should be in existence in Ireland as well as in 
England. I tbink it is just ns nusatisfactory to haica 
hnnl and fust valuation, which you cannot drop in 
times of depression, ns it b to hare a bard and fast 
valuation which you cannot put np in times of 
prosperity. 

7283. But if the rentals of England improved, ns 
they notoriously did, owing to the puonuous expeudi- 
tiiro, that must have increased the assessment? — It 
did increase tlio assessuucut, of eoui'se. 

7284. Aud if great towus have sprnug up in England 
and extended during the last 30 ywu-s, supplying a 
ready and remnneralivo market to the favnur for 
devdoping such profitable branches of industry such 
as flowers and market crops generally, that, of course, 
must have greatly increased the vnlno of land in 
England ? — The part cf England I know best b the 
etastern counties, and I am quite sure that the great 
bulk of the fanners there world nut admit their profits 
have been affected by the sources to which you allude. 
The great part of the farmers there go in for the 
ordinary com crops or pasture! you will flmi veiy 
little in the sliupe of market gardening, or groiriug 
flowers, or anything of that sort there. Tlie British 
former is a very conservative being. There may be 
parts of the country where that wanld appl)-, but it 
would not apply to the part lh.at I know most about. 

7285. But do you not know that eveiy town, gieat 
or small, agricultural land acquires a special value ? — 
Certainly, both in England and Ireland. 

7286. But in Irdand the towns are decaying, and 
in England they are developing? — That b so; the 
same thing would apply in different degrees. I admit, 
when a great town like Birmingham grows up, the 
land for a radiu-s of miles round it iocrenses in value. 

7287. I snbmit to you that the two great causes 
which are absent from Ireland, namely, the expendi- 
tnre on the land and the large growth of these urban 
comuiunities, have contributed to increase the assess- 
ment in England ? — I do not contend for a moment, 
os the assessment on land in England jumped up from 
41,000,000f. in 1852 to 52,000,00(1 in 1882, thero 
were not causes to account for iL Wbateverthe causes 
were, the rents went up, and directly the rents went 
up, up went the income tax assessment. 

7288. And yon would hai-dly contest my suggeatiou, 
would you, that amongst the causes those I have 
iseationed were two powerful ones ? — I should think 
probably that is so. 
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7289. TIktr were no corresponding caust-s e.xistmg Afr. c. p. 
in Irehuid, were there ? — I 8U|)poac not. 

7290. I suppose you know Itvluml well enough to 

know that south ami we.st of Dublin tluTC is hardly a 
town that canmu be said to bo declining? — Ther ait 
alation.ary, at nny rate, i 8iip|>ose. in Em.-litiiL 

7291. I would be disposed to ask you to infer, 
ihcitfore, that during tlie period withiu whicli the 
British assessment grew, no similar growth could have 
onciuTed iu Ireland if there had been a revision ? — 

Not to tbe same extent. 

7292. Then tlie British assc-ssment has declined ? — 

Will you name the yeai-s. Do you mean from ISbo 
up to the present time? 

7203. Yes ? — Undoubtedly. 

7291. From 52,0o0,(X)0/. to 41,000,000/. ?—Un- 
doiiljtedly. 

7295. Ary you aware of the evidence, that if the Taituiir,n 
retluctions in rout during the lii.«t eight ycare could he 
applied now lo the wliuto rental of IroLuid, that those 
who .vliuitiMlcr iIk- Land Acts have no doubt that the 
reiiul of Inland wouUl fall, as .a wlinlc, siilistaiilinlly 
bolow the figure of the vuluiitiun r — Yen, I hoard that 
evidcnci'. 

721)6. Tlioii, if during Uio (icriod of increase ir 
Great Brit.iiii any similar ennses oi>erutcd iu Irclmid 
(for the ngricultui-al depre.-sion has affected Ircdnutl 
heavily since 1880), docs it not seem to be impossible 
to avoid tlie conclusion that the v.alunlion would iiavc 
to be substantially reduced ? — 1 thiuk it would be 
probably i-ednccd iu some (uiscs, but I believe there 
are still a great many c.a«os where the valuation is 
below tbe rent. From tho evidciico you have Imd 
put before you, aud the statistical accounts of what 
the rents autualty have becu up to the pre.scnt time, 
the judiciid rents bnvo not nctuidly brought them 
below ; I mean, I snpi-osc there will still be a good 
many cases in wliicb tlic Coimuissloners will put the 
jndidnl vent above tlie valuation, although on the 
average we have the evidence of Mr. O’Brien tlint, in 
his opinion, tiic oflect will be to reduce it lielow. 

7297. Do you happen lo know that in tlic returns 
for the Dmu Coumus.sion, on which all these com- 
parisons of i-cut and valuatioa arc founded, the rent is 
always put iu of course, and that in the valuation 
column there ore nuuici'oiis blanks, where it lias Ijccn 
impossible to ascertain the valuation, and that those 
blanks were more numerous in previous years ? — I 
have seen it stated ; it is not a matter of which I have 
any knowledge. 

7298. Assuming that to be the case, it would make 
tho valuaticjii much larger than it appears to bo in the 
totals, and therefore tcud to bring it still more over 
tho level of the rent, would it not? — I did not under- 
stand that in making up these tables put before you 
uolbing was put in for tbe valuation in these cases. 

7299. That is so ? — If that is so it would liave the 
effect yon state. 

7300. The evidence of Mr. O’Brien is conclusive. 

We, in fact, had before us a page of the book showing 
a dash where the valuation ought to be ? — Yes. Then 
of course it would have the effect of increasing the 
voliuition when you compared it with the amount of 
tho rent 

7301. You will admit, will you not, that if tbe 
prices now in Ireland ou real agricultural valuations 
are substantially lower thnn the Imperial valuation, 
if rates have increased and the price of labour in- 
creases, the rnluation would have to come down ? — 
Supposing it was a correct valuation at the time it 
wa.s made, if it was high enough then, it would have 
to come down now. 

7302. If they follow the rents ? — Yre, I admit that. 

7303. All thU would apply to yonr oliservation that 
income tax is levied on individuals and not ou com- town?. 
muuities, because if it was fouud ihat tbe valuation 

was excessive, that would Lear on the capacity of 
Ireland to bear toxutiou os compared with Euglnml, 
tried by the same test. As to hou-ses, I think your 
ovideuce goes further than tluvt of Mr. Barton, docs 
it not ? — Yes, it doe.s. Mr. Barton’s evidence simply 
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0 . F. was .to tlio offS'ct that thore had hoen a dftduction 
mado dor rojMiirs, and so on, and that in lii.s opinion 
jjlor.tsOj. fhi- vtdiiatioii woidd now he 15 or 20 per cent, liigia-r 
if u. revision wooMHudo, but Mr. Barton does Jiot trll 
hoiscsin you wliat tlic. rrdiictioii was for the re^Kiirs and maiii- 
losTB. teiiitnco of iioiises, and lie doc'S not give you .any 
definite idea as to the proeise basis on Mhich the 
aupp'isititimia revise<l valuation wius to be made. 

7HO I. Bill, is not he the commissioner of valuation ? 
— Yes. I see tliat he does give yon, u-s yen Uavr 
alluded to his ovideiioe, a statement of vidaatioii of 
routs of properly vidiii'il in and m-oiiud Dnliliii during 
lS94-9d, and eomparing the actual rent as stated by 
Mr. Barton, and the actual valuations as given by 
him of the work done during 1894, the rent is 50'66 
per cent, above the valuation 15,392/. to 10,2lG/. 

7305. It ia a limited hasi.'i to go upon. He told ns 
that Lo would not say the valuation of houses could 
be increased moi'o than between 15 and 20 ikt cenk ? 
— No, but he was not tlicii .speaking with reference to 
the Knglish Standard of Assessment. Presumably his 
revised valuation would, like the old one, allow for 
maintenance and repaiis. 

73l.)6. You say 50 per cent., do you ? — Yes, I cay 
50, and I (hiidc if it were ]) 0 ssible to get at tlie figures 
it would he still more j 1 think 1 ani moderate in 
saying 50. 

7307. When the Commissioner of Valuation and 
the Surveyor of Taxes upon a matter so closely 
related to their iluties differ so widely, wo may be 
excused if we feel some doubt, may wo not ? — Cer- 
tainly. I Imve given roosons for my opinion. I have 
given a list of 100 houses of which we know the 
actual rent.s and tlie actual vatnnlions. I may say 
tliat in some rusimcts a survej’or of taxes has sources 
of information which wouhl hardly perhaps come 
under Mr. Burtmi's ob.si’.rvation, and that, is witli 
regard to the actual rents paid as shown in 
trading accounts produced in appeals under 
Schedule I). ; for inslaiicc, a tradesman iu the heart of 
the City of Dublin, wlien appealing, would have to 
.show what his I'oceipts wore, ami lie would be entitled 
to charge agaiiist his receipts all his trade expenses, 
including the rent paid, although, of course, he would 
only pay us tax upon the valuation, aud by that means 
it would be possible to obtain a good many particulars 
with regard to the rents now actually paid in the City 
of Dublin if time were given to do it. For iustance, 

I said that these instances wiuch I have given were 
not special cases picked out. If they were I should 
have to give very different figures. I lieavd of a case 
the other day of promises whore the valuation was 6/. 
The landlord hatl an offer to take them for 15/., hut 
hedemurred to that, ami tliouglitin luldition tho tenant 
ought to put a now roof on. That T cousiiler to lie 
an extreme ea.se. I reniembcr a case which came 
under my notice a year or two ago, when I was in 
charge of one of the Dublin districts, of a tradesman 
appealing t^ainst his Schedule D. nsse&smeul, pro- 
ducing accounts showing what his rent was. Now, 
he was the nominal owner of the premises in which ho 
carried on his business, ami the valuation of bis pre- 
mises was 105/. The two charges of head-rent aud 
mortgage interest alone came to 215/., so that he held 
as owner subject to a charge, 'of 215/., and yet the 
valuation was only 105/. 

7308. I should think that tradesman was in a very 
special position ; he was not a typical tradesman, was 
he ? — I have no reason to think he was not. 

7.309. Have you any evidence to show that he was ? 
— Fo, I cannot say anything about that. One, of 
course, would have to get a large mass of those cases 
given before you could rely much upon them. It 
might he a special case, but with regard to these 100 
cases I have given now, they ai’e certainly not picked 
cases, because I have taken all I could get. 

7310. As you have touched upon Schedule D., do 
««liediacD, yo'i think the self-made assessments under Schedule 
D. in a country like Bngland, where tlie volume and 
number of assessable estates is so great, can have been 
so searching an assessment as in Ireland? — My 
A 86510. 
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opinion is that it is more searching. Taking the area, a. F. 
siieaking roughly, Ireland is half the area of Buglund, 
thei’p are IG surveyor in Ireland and 205 in England, * Mw. is w. 
with tlio result that in Euglaiid each man has a much A,iw»m>.-nta 
sranllcr area to suiierviso, and the considerations I 
have mentioned, namely, the existence in England of 
a number of bodies of local men, each of whom have 
special knowledge (speaking from wlial has eoiue 
under iny own personiil knowledge), lead me to the 
conclusion flint the assessments in Kugland are 
certainly niiule iu a more stringent mauner than iu 
Irelaucl. 

7311. It has passed into a truism in the United 
States that the more populous and wealthy any com- 
munity i.s, tho more difficult it ia to make an exhaustive 
assessment for income tux ? — It would be if the eir- 
cumslaiice.s were similar, but if, in the ono ease you 
have a large body of local men, all of whom will give 
information, aud in the other case you have none, the 
circumstances are not similar. 

7312. Blit a surveyor in Ireland would keep his 
eyes open, and would easily know of all the cii'cum- 
sumces of every one, while iu England tho number of 
people is so great that I should doubt whether any 
superiority of staff would enable a surveyor to do 
that? — I only give my opinion for what it ia worth, 
and I know it is an opinion in which my brother 
officers share. 

7313. It is very much a matter of opinion. With Valuation ot 
legonl to these houses iu Dublin, may I ask you this tomu 
generally : Do you really tbiuk that any revision of 

the valuation of houses in the country south of Dublin 
would increase the valuation? — Yes. 

7314. In tho cities and towns ? — Yes. 

7315. In the City of Limerick ? — Yes. 

7316. In the City of Waterford.^ — The City of 
Waterford I know very little about. 

7317. In the City of Cork ?— I think it would in 
Cork decidedly. 

7318. Do you not think that these cities, compared 
with what tliey were 30 years ago, when the rural 
population was larger, purchases made in towns were 
greater, and they had a more active aud larger rural 
community to depend upon them, were ia a more 
prosperous condition than now? — They may have 
been, but I am taking tho thing as a whole, aud from 
the best evidence I can obtain, I should say that in 
the prosperous times the rents in Ireland were far and 
away above the valuation; the valuation was never 
anywhere near the rent 

7319. "When made? — Yes, when made. The only 
test in these cases, of course, that is worth anything, 
is to get the actual figure of what a place is let for, 
and assessoil at, and tried by that test, it certainly 
does appear that there is a very great discrepancy. 

7320. I notice that your printed list of liouses in 
Dublin is taken from houses to Jet by one of the 
leading fims? — Yes. 

7321. What firm is that ? — ^North. 

7322. The valuation of the houses you have ascer- 
tained, have you ? — Yes. 

7323. And you have no doubt of the accuracy of 
the list? — lean speak positively myself for the 21 
cases I havo given here, and the others were extracted 
by the surveyors and collectors. I have no doubt they 
are accurate. 

7324. Could you identify tho houses. Can you 
hand in a list afterwards, at your convenience, 
identifying these 21 houses ? — Yes. 

7326. It would he satisfactory for further inquiry, 
perhaps. What you call the full rent liere was not a 
rent being actually paid by the tenant, was it ? — Tho 
rents given in the list would he the rents which would 
bo asked for the houses, the rent named in the list 
issued by the agent. I simply took those as the only 
means by which I could get at any considerable 
number of rents. 

7326. This appears to be a comparison between a 
valuation and the rent, not paid, but asked for by the 
landlord ? — I only know ot one case on tho list where 
the house lias been actually let since, and there the 
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iir.a.y. actual loltiiig is for rlie sum statcU in tlio list. Of 

ll^. pourse I cjtiinot soy iliat it might not turn out. thui 

* some of ilieso othors were let fit a le>^ siiiu ; there umy 

TiihiBtion oC have htvn u reihictinn. I thought it best to state the 

thiityoiimight ili-Awyourown 
coiiclusioDS. T .say that the stnieraept is a '• statemeut 
•• showiag the ivnt nnd tlio vahuitinn of 21 hoitses iu 
“ the soathem suburbs of Dublin, of which 10 are 
“ taken at mndoni from a list of houses to let,” not 
actuallv let. 

7327. Do you know the valuation of the City of 
Dublin null the City of Belfast in the aggregate ? — No. 

732fl. I think I may pulit to you tliattlie vuliuition 
of Belfast is about three-quarters of a million, and the 
ralniitimi of Dublin is about 100,000/. less, that is the 
municipal borough ? — Yes. 

732ft. If that is so, Belfast, being a progressive 
town, recently valnetl because it only recently arose, 
ami if it be true ns Mr. Barton says, that the valon- 
tioii of Belfast wonld uot be increased more than 10 
per cent., does uot it seem to you that Dublin, which 
is not progressive, comes mther close to the proper 
figure ? — I’ersonally, from uH I have been able to see, 
and from all the cases iu which I have been able to 
compare rents with the valuation, in Dublin, 1 do not 
think the valuation is anywhere near the rent, and 
I am still of that opinion, after having read Mr. 
Baidon's evidence. 

7330. Belfast being progre.ssive, and recently valued, 
being only 100,000/. more than Dublin, would you 
Bar Dublin is progressive? — I should say Dublin is 
progressive at the present time as regards hou.Hes. 
There is not anything very much going on, but I 
should think it is progressive rather than retrograde. 

7331. Belliist is a great industrial centre, is it uot? — 
Belfast bos increased much more rapidly than Dublin. 

7332. And bus more indu.stry, two great industries 
has it not ? — Yes. 

7333. Dublin has only one limited industry. 
Would you be disposed to say tbar the valuation of 
Dublin could bo. pnt very much over what is the 
pre.seut A-oluation of Belfast ? — I really have no means 
of kjiowing anything about Belfast. 

7334. I notice that all your houses ore taken from 
the southern suburbs ? — Not quite all the emses, there 
are a few from the north. 

7335. It is impossible for ns to analyse the par- 
ticulars yon have handed in in manuscript In the 
printed heads of your evidence you have dealt with 
bouses in the south, have you not? — Yes, simply 
because 1 could not trace them on the north. 

7336. T have no doubt as a surveyor you know the 
whole place pret^ well? — No, I do not think I can say 
that I know the north well. 

7337. Do you not go there? — No, my work at the 
arrears bniiich would extend over the whole of 
Ireland, mure or less, I should have just as much to do 
with Gulwny ns with Dublin. 

7338. Are you chiefly concerned with arrears than? 
—Yes. 

7330. Then your official dnties do not bring you in 
direct relation with this class of work ? — ^They have 
now and then, but not the whole time. My duties 
are in connexion with this class of work, but it is 
spi-ead all over Ireland. 

7340. Are there no surveyors on the staff who 
would have to do, as a matter of their daily functions, 
with this particular branch of the subject with which 
we arc concerned ? — ^Tes, there would be, if yon take 
the Dublin surveyors, for instance ; but they hove 
not officiated in England, and know nothing abont 
England. 

7341. You are occupied with arrears all over 
Ireland, and there are other surveyors who are occupied 
in DubUn solely, yel you have come here and not 
them ? — At tiroes I have had to do with the current 
MduHtion in Dublin, but in the main my work is in 
connexion with the arrears branch. 

7342. I am rather surprised that some surveyors 
who have hud to do with the oun'ent valuation in 
Dublin have uot come here, becuiisq it is obvious that 



you have had nothing to do with the valuation ?— -Vr.c.r. 

E.xcase me, 1 Imve. I have iiu much tu do with it us 

any surveyor hna. SMu-ji-i 

7343. iiut if you have fill Ireliind for your provinci- . 

you must be more oe«.-upiod\vilh riinil ntlbh's, must you 

nut ? — But that Ls dealt with on the suiiil- buds of 
valuation. The geucral }>rincipk- govcrn.s the mculo 
of making income tax tLssessiiicnts just the snmc 
whether if is in DubUn or any other pan. 

7344. T shoulil suppose the urrears are chiefly due 
from landowner.s, eve they not ? — That is so ; but tho 
principle which governs the ussossment is exactly tho 
same. 

7345. Y’our time is occupiml chiefly in conm-xion 
with arrenrs from landowners, is if not ? — That is so, 
undcnhtedly. 

7346. No doubt you dischargi- tho.«e dnties very 
efficiently, but I .should say there are other iiicmbers 
of the stair who have more direct, knowledge of the 
circumstances of urban valutition titan j’ou have? — Of 
course they have lieen there longer. Tliere are men who 
have Uvcf! in Irrdimd tdl their lives, nod to that extent 
tliey have had more to do with it than I havi;, but iu 
making the aases.^meiit there is so little to Jo. Yon 
simplv get a copy of the valuation lists and make the 
tax nsscsauients from it. The surveyor is bound to 
take the valuation list ns he finds it. 

7347. But you aie occupied otherwise than in 
revising the asses.sment of the City of Dublin, are you 
not ? — ^Y’’eB. 

7346. You know enough about Dublin, I presume, 
to know that the southern suburbs nn* the suburbs in 
which the wealthier inhabitants live, and that the 
northern side has gone in a great measure, and over 
large areas, to decay ? — I know that, the soutliorn is 
the more fn.shionnble subnrb, and that of course the 
south is growing while the north is not growing. 

7349. But you know that whole districts in the 
north formerly iiilinbited by wealthy families arc now 
given over to poor tenants, do you uot ? — Yes. 

7350. Would not tlnit greatly affect a reviaetl 
valuation of Dublin ? — Undoubtedly it wonld, because 
no doubt there the rents ore much neater to tiic 
valuation than they are in the more fashionable porta. 

7351. I should say there is no doubt that the 
valuation of n house in the northern side of Dublin, 
which was a family residence or mansion, aud is now 
ocenpied by the poorest class, would have goue down ? 

— Of course the Valuation Office have jwwer to reiloce 
it, and I have no doubt they have reduced those 
v^uationa. It is uot os it is in the case of laud, that 
a valuation, once made, must stand for ever, because 
the Valuation Office issue lists of hundreds of redocciuns 
they make every year in house property. 

7352. The number appeurti to be very small ? — I 
really do not know whether it is so or not, bnt I cer- 
tainly could not contradict you. 

7353. {Lord Welby.) Some questions were od- systeod 
dressed to yon on the subject of the poor i-ate being 

the basis onhe assessment for income tax, and I think 
you rather demurred to that, and you would not go 
farther than saying that it was the starting point ? — 

That is so, 

7354. In those coses, the poor rate assessment being 
the starting point, do you actually get rent receipts 
by which to check the poor-rate assessment ? — We do 
not get rent receipts ; we get statements of rent signed 
by the occupier. The occupier bos to moke a dedora- 
tion that the rent is such and such an amount. We 
have on actual document signed by the occupier. 

7355. The figures to which your attention has been 
called have been a great dem before us. Are not 
these the figures upon which we ought to fix onr 
attention in dealing with the matter. First of all, after 
you have eliminate those headings which you assessed 
under Schedule A., you have a gross estimated rental 
of 162,000,000/.. wliich, may I put it, the Income Tax 
Commissiouers have raised to 108^000,000/.? — That 
is so. 

7856. The difference between 162,000,000/. and 
168,000,000/. really represents, docs it not, the action 
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^r.O.P- of the IneoiiKj Tax (.'ommiusionefS in uoiTOcf.iiur the 
1 ^. ,.-|(^ iissessmctit ? — 'I'liat is so. 

sMar-isos. T.io7 A.H (iiftt, tlif mteiibie \alno is only 

gpt'^or ino,Cl0(VI0l)/. ?— Vcs. 

7-’oS. Anil lliosi- iliri'i; fiiriiivs really sum U|> (bo 
Eujtaid history of property as.sossable imder ScIuhIuIi! A.. ? — 
dnutaieil' Tliiit inso. ! slionhl like to say, with regjml to licit, 
thiit OrifiTlh’s viiluatioii in Irolmid is not Jinubigous to 
llio gross estiiiialeil roiital of property in Engiand, bu( 
to the riileahli- viihie 

7:5.')9- I'Voni ymii experience in both cniuilries, and 
espeeiiiMy since yon have jwiiiled to Mr, Jiartou’s 
evidence, that an allowanci- is made in the valuation 
for repairs, would not that bring us to tliis point, that 
fill' luteabie viilne in Engiaml really correspomls to the 
vahintioii in Ireland ? — it eertniuly does. I have looked 
back to see what f he relative proportion would be years 
ago between tliegi-oss poor rate on pi-ojicrty rated to the 
poor and assessed under Schedule A. and the Schedule 
A. iissossmcntR aofnally ininlc, my object was to usccr- 
Uiin wliat tin; proportion wu-s yeiii's ago, which now 
Hfand.s as 1(>2 to 168, ami I see that the earliest year 
ill which the (Ie|mrtmciit ever ealloil for that in- 
formation was the year 1874-0. Now, I soo for tliat 
year the gross poor rate value on propert.y that was 
rabid to the poor and assi'S.'k.'d midcr Scheilulc A. was 
■'21,957,786/., and the Schedule A. assessment on the 
same iiroperty in 1874 wits 1.31,882,107/.; the differ- 
o.nce is 9,924,321/., wliich is an iiicratse npou the 
gross poor rate of 8'96 per cent, 'flint .shows that 20 
j’cars ago the local assoH-sments were not made with 
quite as much strict accuracy us they are at the present 
time, because, there were a greater number of cases in 
which in making the Crown assessment we refused to 
accept the local vahiatioiis. 

7360. There has Is'Cii u good deal of conversation 
as to is.iinpiiring the. as.se.KKiiient to income tax in Ire- 
land, which pnieticidly corresponds with the valuation 
juid the iLSKCssineut in England, more aspeuially im to 
what has been tlie effect of the provision in the 
English law wliieh allows revision of the a.ssessineut 
from time to time. Do yon think it would be possilde 
to make a rotiiru, starting, we will say, from 1853, 
showing thn valimtimi upon one side in Ircbind, 
which, of cinir.se, is very nincli the same now as it was 
then, and on the other side the a.ssessmeiit of laud 
under Sehediile A. in 1853, in England and Scotland, 
with what if. is now and what it was 4tl yiaivs ago. 
The Commission have been told that the comparison 
between l.Iie ns.ses.snieMt in Engliiml and Ireland is 
unfair to Ireland, becuiise during tliu last 20 years 
tbere has been a large deereiLse under Sclicdule A. in 
Englaml on uecount of depression, and the answer to 
that is, “ Yes ” ; Imt between 1853 am! 1873, or what- 
ever tlic time was, there had been a very eonsidenililc 
iiicrciLsu. Do yon think laml under Schedule A. now 
would bo lussessable at less than it was in 1853 ? — Do 
you mean in England ? 

7361. Tea 'i — I can answer that question at once. 
Lands in Englaml were russiissedin 1853 at 41, -4*19,280/., 
ami in 1893 they were assosBod at 4.1,058,763/. 

7362. Tlicreforc you say they are very nearly the 
same, do you ? — Very nearly ; It is a slight doereuse. 

7363. Ami that compares with the valuation of 
Ireland, which i.s a stationary one ? — Yes. I should 
say with regard to the figures given in thi.s return as 
to the rent in Ireland, quoted by Mr. Bailey, and 
made the subject of his first statistical account in the 
lieada of his evidence, this little diffei’ence is to be 
accounted for in the first |)lace by the fact that up to 
1876 fiitm-hoiisoa and buildings, rated with the land, 
were not included in the annual value of lands, whilst 
since that dato they have been, and that really wipes 
away the great bulk of the difference between the 
vabiatJon in 1H62 and the vahmtion in 1803. As a 
tnid,Uir of fiM'.f, as the vidmitiim of laud in Ireland 
l■!umol. Ih! cliiuigcil, it is quite cloiu' it imwt remain 
about till! smim, no mattor how many ycai’s you talce 
it apart, 

7364. Wo have also hud our attoutiou caliml to the 
fact that ti large amount of land unoccupied in great 
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towns in England docw not pay nnv rental, aiul it 1ms Mr. a. F. 

hooii statei! that that is a benefit oti I lie part of Eng- 

liiml which irvkiid does not get, U'liat would be >««• 

your view of that. If uo income is got from a place, s,v«^f 

f suppose you could liardly get a tax from it, could 

you. I am speakiug uow of land nnlet or uiioceu- Euirliuirt 

pled?— Asa general rule that limd is assessed at its 

present value iu its present condition, that is to say, 

if itivere ])urt of what hod originally been a orass 

field it would be asses.scd at its a^icidtnml value ns 

accomraalatioa grass land, and the tax would be paid 

on it. Of eoui'se no iisscssmeut is made on aiiv 

theoretical value based upon a per-centago of capital 

value ; we have uo power to charge a man upon 

wii.at he might make by his property if he chose to 

put it to some other purposes, either in England or 

Ireland. 

7305. And the land, if only iigricnllnrul, would 
only have mi agricultural value?— That would be so. 

73()0. Can you tell ns from yoiir own kuowlodire 
what proportion of income rax in Ireland Ls puiii ou 
the valuation and not on the rental?— No, I could not 
say that 

73(57. Do you think that iuformatiou could be 
ascertained ?— I do not know tliat that could bo given ; 
it would involve an enormous amouut of work, because 
every single voucher throughout the country, number- 
ing Jiuudreds of thousands, would have to be esnmiued 
in order to answer it. 

7368. From your experience do yon think as a rule 
it is paid on the valuation, or what? — In a large 
number of cases it is still paid on the valuat.ion. 

7369. And within your notice since judicial rents 
have been fixed, has the tendency been not to pay on 
the valuation but on the new rent ?— There are still 
a great many eases in which the landlord elects to pay 
on the valuation. 

7370. {Mr. Martin.) In reference to your appendix Vuluafion 
giving the amouut of valuation of certain houses, are 

yon aware that the Dublin house agents usually put 
ilown in tlieir lists a vciy appreciably higher price 
than they mean to take for their houses? — ^No, I do 
not know that. 

7371. Would it surprise yon to hear that the 
custom is to aeeept a diminution of 25 to 50 per cent, 
on the prices asked ? — Yes, I sliould be surprised to 
hear that. The only house I know of that Inis been 
actually let comprised iu this list has been let at tbe 
price asked for it, that Is No. 20. 

7372. I have some experience in taking houses in 
Dublin, and no one would dream of giving the price 
tin; ngimts put in thrir list. An- there any cases where 
a larger demand is made on o'vncrs having land in 
their own Lands than the ordinary I'ate of iucome tax 
on tlie viilnatioii of .such hmds ? — No. 

7373. Is there any cn.se. where a demniid is made 
of 3</. iu the pound in addition U' 8d. ? — Under 
Schedule B. 

7374. How do you come to place the laud nncler 
the two sch(!dule.s ? Ail laud i.s liable to be placed 
under two schednles; in the c-a-se of an owner 
ocenpying his own laud, ho wotdd be liable to tbe 
Schedule A. rate ns owner, and Schedule B. rate a,s 
occupier. 

7375. Even although he pays on the amount of bis 
receipts ?— We should not tax him on the amount of 
bis receipts. 

7376. But he had tbe land in his own hands, and 
let the grazing we will sttpposaP — In that case we 
should do this. He could either ^lay us under Schedule 
A. at 8(2., and Schedule B. at 3d., or if he chose he could 
send us as tatemeut, saying “ 1 let the land at so muen , 

“ the cost of doing it is so much, tlie rate is so much, 

“ and the net balnnce I get h* so much, on which I 
“ ivill pay you at 8c/.,” and if the amount came to lose 
than the combined eliaigf under A. and 15. we should 
accept taxes on the receipts at 8rf. We arc coastantly 
tliosc having uisew. 

7377. Have you exiierieuced iiuy liiHing off in the Daiuetipu 
receipts for income tax owing to the action of the 
Finance Act of last year, thatis allowing one-oightli or 
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oa’.'-sixili «<tt for n-iTiiirs ? — Yes, tlint vdll mute n very 
lu’^e falling off. 

7378. Has it occurred up to the present? — Y’w, 
alluwftiice hns been made in tliousmu!.- of cases. Tbere 
is It note nt the bottom of the collectors «iemaiKl notes 
onUiog tbe nttemimi of the taxpayer to the fact tlutt he 
is entitled to make a clninr, iiml iustriictioiis have also 
been issued (o the surveyors, telling them to give the 
necessary tlircctions to the local collectors to mako 
this alteration conteni|jlated by the Act ; but, to be 
perfectly candid, 1 know, as a matter of fact, that 
then' area grest many cases in Ireland which will have 
to be adjusted by rejuiyoicnts ; scvenil cases have come 
uniler my notice where owners, hi igmiranee of what 
their rights were, have i>iiid on the full chai-ge. In 
England, where the asseasmonta, in all cases, were 
Dtnde on the full letting value, there was no diflicull.y 
in correcting the books before dolivcry to the collectors, 
but in Irctaml, os the Act snys that these allowances 
shall not apply in cases where tho disparity between 
the rent and viihiiitiou exceeds a certain proportion, 
namclj', one-eighth and one-sisth, and as wo have 
no means of knowing where the disparity docs 
exceed it and where not, it was impossible for 
us to alter the books. 

7379. {Chairman^) Is there in Ireland, especially 
in Dublin, anything aoalogous to the annual return, 
which, in London, alt householders have to make 
the parish authorities, with the details of the value 
and rent of their houses ? — Nothing at all. 

7360. lliat docs not exist, does it ? — That doe.<> not 
exist- 

7381. Ton know, do you not, tliat it docs in 
England ? — Yes. 

7382. And that wo, in England, are put to the 
proof of the rateable value of our hooses every tlve 
years ? — Yes. 

7383. There is no such thing in Ireland, is there ? 
->-TbeTe is no such thing in Ireland 

7384. It would be a beneficial clmnge, would it 
not ? — Of course, if we had that information, we 
should know at once what the real assessment should 
be, and it would save all this guessing. 

7.38S. Is it a return which is much objected to in 
England, do you think ? — I do not think so. Speaking 
generally, there is nothing like the friction and tronblc 
in the working of the Schedule A. assessment as the 
Schedule D. 

7386. If you had your choice lietweeu the English 
imtem and the Irish system which would yon, from 
the Crown point of view, cliooee ? — I shonld choose 



Ihe English system, liecau.-!e it admits of uujcli grentc 
accuracy. — ‘ 

7387. And it admits of adjustment from time to 
time, wcordiiiH to real vulue? — Yc.s. Eeiuraios 

” to «lu*. 

7389. (^[r. S’cu'/o/».) With n'gard to rednetions, UeUnetiotii 
excmplioiis, and almtenicnts on pago 32, 1 took yon as 
far as the gro-vt annual value ns»«sseil, 100,IK)0,000/. ? vaiiS? 



7380. That is mibject to a dctluctiou of 19,000,000/. 
for nivttements ami exemptions, is it not ? — Yes. 

7390. That is to say, alKrat ono-ninth of tho gross ? 
—Yes. 

7391. The Irish a.ssi«sm(mt of 13,(512,000/. is subject 
to a deduction of 900,000/, that is ouc-fifteciith of thu 
gi'osa ?— Yes. 

7302. If tbc English proportion of exemptions and 
abatements wore the. same a.s tho Irish, onc-flftccnth, 
it would be 11,000,000/., not 18,000,000/.? — Yes, but 
J can explain that in u moment. You see the great 
bulk of tliat 18,806,000/. comes under the head of 
exemptions under 150/., there is no less than 
13,784 676/. of tho tutol under that one head, of 
exemptions that simply arises from the fact that in 
England there are uu enormous number of real pro- 
perty owners with incomes below tho limit of taxation, 
whereas in oil Ireland there are compoiatively few 
such cases, llic great bulk of property iit Iidimd Is 
held by jreoplu wliose incomes ore not within tlic 
limits of exemption. 

7393. Bnt of the total exemptions of Ireland, 
747,(XH)/. arises under that heari ? — Y'es, it does. 



7304. The main exemption in Ireland, as in 
England, is under that licnd, and almost in tlie same 
proportion, is it not ? — Yes. 

7395. And the fact remains that the whole exemp- 
tions in England arc proportionately nearly double to 
wliut they are in Irolnmi, docs it not? — Yts, the 
reason of that is tliat tho other exemptious here are 
included in tho assessment in Engliuid, Imt not in 
Ireland. Now in Ireland, ut the present time, it is 
the practice to leave out hospitals and public schools 
altogether. They are not put in, whereas in England 
there is 1,609, OOU/. assessed under that head. Then 
there is 494,000/. for land tax dodnetion, while there 
is no land tax payable in Ireland. With rcganl to 
Uiese other things, the {>aracliial rales, &c. on the 
tithe renteburges, for instance, in Ireland the rpntohitrge 
is not oases-sed separately, and in England it is assessed 
separately. We cannot give them a di-ditcrion iu this 
way, bnt it is made by way of repayment. 



The wituess withdrew. 



Adjourned to the 28tli March. 
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The Rioht Hon. HUGH 0. 
Lonn Welby. [ 

Sm David Babbottb, K.C.S.I. 

Tub Hon. Edward Blake, M.P. j 

Bertram W. Currie, Esq. [ 



Mr. Edgar J. Harper 
Xr.E.J. 7896. {Chainian.) You oi-o surveyor to the London 
Un^f 0Qpnty Council, I tliink ? — I am one of them. 

7.197. How long have you been their surveyor? — ^I 
have been with the Council and their predecessors, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, 17 years. 



E. CHILDERS, Chairman, 

J. E. Redmond, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Sexton, Esq, MJ*. 

Gustav W. Wolfe, Esq., M.P. 

Henry F. Slattery, Esq. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, Secretary. 
called in and examined. 

7398. How many surveyora are there? — I can xr.S-^- 
hardly answer od-hand, butiutheEstatesandVoIuatiou 
Depakment, to whioJi I belong, there are two, Mr. jgUir.u*- 
Young, who is termed tho valuer to die Council, and 
myself. 
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'’'"'2 y”'>l’c>’so»*ilexiiorii;ucR 
— . ■ of Jifisessmeuts tinili-v i-ho (HDoroiit scLcdulos of the 
a ilM,i9 ». i„corru‘ tftx ? — The action of the Loutlou County 
.iettcnof Council, in jiromotitig uiiilmniity of n.>i.se,sHmciit, has 

cSS- brought their Eehites an»l Valuntiou Department, to 

wliicl: I belong, into close coiTnnunicmion with tlio 
local nsjx'ssiiig authorities; anil since lH90nUvalna- 
tion lists dcpohitcil in Luiidoii liavc been carefully 
examined by that dcimrlincnt. In the discharge of 
iny official duties, 1 am frequently iircsont at the 
meetings of the local iisseAsincnt committees, and at 
the sittings of the London linartcr Sessions devoted 
to assessment busimiss ; and 1 am well acquainted 
with the ]irinci|)Ies and practice of assessing priqMsrty 
to inconio tax, umlcr Schciliihi A., throughout tlie 
metropolis, ns defined l>y the Valuation (Mctronolis) 
Act, 18bS), ‘ 

74(X). llcyond that district you also have experience, 

I think ?— yoinc slight f!Xporicnc,o derived from, first, 
tlie iissesHincnt of property in other counties belonging 
to the London County Council, nearly all of wliieh lioa 
been re-viiluusl during the last six years, aod secondly, 
exnininalious, for various purpuscs, of tlie valuation 
lata of iiariahos adjaecnt to the county of London, 
luirLslioa which lake the bisneflt of our main ilrainago 
syfitem. 

Aiieuracnt 7401. In the Cii.sc of property in London Iftt on long 
leases, in what way is so much of the annual letting 
ksM*. viduc, which is not covered by the rout paid by tbo 
occupier, assessed to income tax ? — Any value beyond 
the rent jiaid by tbo occupier shouhl be included in 
the “ gross valiK! ” column of tlm valuttion list (which 
is, by the Act of 1(;GU, soetiou 45, conclusive evidence 
of valuo for income tax puiqroses), aod in most Loudon 
pnrishcH this is now done. Such value (that is the 
value beyond the rent paid) is often represented by a 
premium |«iid by the liccnpicr on entering, or by liis 
expendituro of a slipiilated sum in the improvement 
of the [iri'inist’.s. In these cases there is a rule (sugges- 
ted by tVic Assesament. Conference) now generally 
appUeil, and its cileet is to produce aubstantiul fnirness 
in the imscsHincnl. I do not know whether yon wisli 
me to explain wliut I mean by that rule nml that 
Conferencr. 

ffiivj'’* 7-102. If you phuiso, and also woidd you state wliut 
Cmiui’ii. the Assessment Confcrimco was? — The Assessment 
CoiifcruiKM' wus (lonvoncd by tlic London County 
Council, mill wns a confenmeo between their Local 
Govcrniiuuit niiil Tiuoition Coinmitlce and ropresonla- 
lives of all the viu imis assessing liodicaiii tliu metropolis. 
This Conference pnasisl a series of rcsoliuinns, which 
wore (ii'intod and civcubilcd to all the London rating 
niitlioritics, in the form of rules fur pmctacnl guidance 
in arriving at the nnimiil viduu of various claascs of 
property. Tlic princiiud otiil in view wns to induce 
all t he local authorities to follow the same [iracticc, and 
thus ensure sulwtantial imiformity. I have copies of 
tiioso riilos hero, and if they will be of any oso I will 
hand tboiii in. 

7403. WiM tlie Assessment Conference snccsssful ? 
— Yes, I think 1 may suy that it was successful in tho 
sense that it arrived at practical unanimity in connexion 
with those resolutions. 

7404. Has it required legislation to enforce it or 
not ? — In so fiu* as those resolutions are concorned, 
not There ivas a proposal befOTc that Conference to 
amend the law, and they arrived practically at an 
agreed Bill, but these rcaolutiouB w'bicb I have now 
banded in arc under tho present law and would not in 
any way be interfered with by the Bill which was 
considered by that Conference, and wliich bos been 
introduced, I believe, into the House of Commons this 
session. 

7405. But tho rcaolntiona of tlie Conference, so fiu* 
as they did require legislation have not been confirmed 
by any ilecision of tho C’-oiinty Council yet, have they ? 
— No. Tho Cnuiieil felt that itwonldbowiseon their 
part not to intovlerc with the_sc resolntioiis in any way. 
Of coui'flo they had to wmi* beftni- tliu Council in onlor 
thut a formal vote might be passed for their ]>rinliug 
and issuing to all tbo nUiug authorities, and members 
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of the. Council then desired to make amemlmeafs and ^r.E.J. 
iterations, but it wan felt by the great majority that 
it was undesirable to interfere at all with the work M Hm-. is oa. 
which Uiul been done by the Asscssineut Conforcnce. Aiticmoi 

7406. Therefore it U still iu tlie power of each coJUjfi. 
authority to ajiply those rules or uot,a.«i they think fit ? 

— Certainly. 

7407. (.1/j*. BItilie.) You say they have been gener- 
ally applied, do you ? — In fact they have been genoraiiy 
applied, but of course there has been no geporal re- 
valiialTOii since those resolutions were passed. That 
re-valuatiOQ is uberat to take place this year. 

7408. (Chairman.) I iiuernipted yon in the middle 
of a previmi.H answer. Perhaps you will conclude it? 

— As to the j^iculor pro|iorti<» where the annual 
letliug value is not covert by the rent paid by 
till' occupier, I had mentioned two ways iu which 
that might be accounted for, the premium and the 
outlay made on the premises ; but it may bnpper, 
however, that the holder of a long lease will remain 
in occupation for many years, during which time the 
property inci-eusCH in value. The only means avail- 
able to the overseers for including such iiicrenses of 
value in their assessments are, first, n comparison 
with Jii^aceiit similar pro^ierties, if any, held at i-nck- 
reiits ; or, secondly, an export valuntiou. There is, 
nmoug the resolutions poased by the Assessment Con- 
ference, a rule suggesting tliat in the case of nil liiase.s 
more than five years ohl, special aticution should be 
paid to tlmt particular consideration. 

7409. Does property of this kind, iu your opinion, A»i!ssiin>ntr 

pay income tax on its full annual letting valne ? In 

the majority of London parishes rough justice is done, •«<>«*• 
aod has been done in the past. In others, part, at 
any rate, of the fall annual value of sncli properties 
has escaped assessment in the pitst but much of this 
class of error has been, and ioow being, rectified. 

In certain wealthy districts, however, oven at the 
present time, any value beyond the rent paid escapes 
assessment to a considerable extent, the priucipa 
ofFoiida’s being the City of London tJniou aud-'tlie 
parishes of St. Marylebone, Sb James, Westminster 
anil St George, Hanover Square. It Is believed 
however, tliat they will conform to the rules laid 
down by the Assessmeut Conference in the foilh- 
coming quinquennial re-valuation. 

7410. When the principles of the Aiscssnieut 
Conference will practically be in force ? — I can hardly 
use the word “enforced,” but I believe that the vast 
iiiajorily of the parishes in London will voluntarily 
adopt those rules and carry them out. 

7411. I siud “ in force,” not “ enfoi'CcJ.” Is much 
property in London held, in your opinion, at rents iu 
excc.ss wf its actual letting value, if iu possession? — 

Tliero is not much iu the sense of proportion to the 
whole; but there are, no iloubt, fidriy numerous cases 
ofUiiskind. They arise mainly, first, in the cose of 
leasehold property, where unforeseen depreciation 
takes place during tho currency of the lease ; and, 
secondly, in the case of business premises, where tenants 
pay unduly high reots in order to avoid tlic necessity 
of removing an established business to a now address. 

7412. Does freehold property in London, in the Aw-nniwit 
actual occupation of its owners, hear an approcinble 
proportion to all tlie properly in London ?— Nu- 
merically, 1 think not; but with rcgiud to valuo, I 

think the proportion is appreciable. Some of tbo 
largest and most valuable prO[x:rticg in Loudon come 
under this head, while, on the other hand, buildiug 
aoeioties have had n tonilonoy to multiply small 
owners during the last 30 or 40 years. Of course, if 
I am to include iu this category — os I should, techni- 
cally, be justified in doing — properties owned and 
occupied for public purposes by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the local authorities, and other public or 
semipublic boilies such as railway, go.s, uml water 
companies, 1 should not hesitate to .s.ay that the 
proportion is fairly siibstaatin] in both aenHoa. 

741.3. But mi to readentinl proiwrty— houises in 
occupation — ^you would say it was very Kmnll, would 
^ou Very small indoeiL 
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^ar^' 7414. Docs sucL propei’ty, in your opinion, pny 

— ' income tax on its full uctuol letlin}' value? — As to 
g M«j.iB 96. gjQnii propcrtieti, yes ; for they are readily comparable 
Aecssment with ailjacent similar pro^ierties letting at nick*renUi. 

As to more valualJe proiKrtics, I thiuk a large pro- 
portion of those in private hands .are under-assessed ; 
those belonging to the London County Council and 
the School Board for London are, if anything, too 
highly valued ; but luitny buildings belonging to the 
local authorities arc not folly asse.ssed. Railways, 
docks, tramways, canals, ga.s and waterworks aro, tis 
a rule, kept up to tlic mark, os experts arc usually 
employed to v^uo them. 

7415. Do large freehold private mansions, hotels, 
clubs, restaurants and public houses pay income tax, 
in your opinion, on their hill auuuul lotting value ? — 
On the whole, T think not. Freehold mansions in 
London arc often under-assessed ; but this is iu .some 
measure due to the fact that they arc, for the mo-st 
part, situiitcd in pambes whero other dosses of 
property oi’O also under-asseased. Hotels, dubs, and 
restaurants, in the City and Wc.st End, are not always 
fully valued ; but in other districts there is less cousu 
for complaint Some assessment committees pat 
them at a high figure, and appeals to quarter sessions 
are the consequence. The overseers have great 
difficulty in dealing with properties of the descriptions 
set out in the question ; and the rules drawn np by 
the Assessment Conference os to licensed premises 
(Nos. 6a, 6b, and 6c), under which an arbitrary pro- 
portion of the premium is converted into onnnal value 
and added to the rent, arc not sufficient to ensure 
accuracy, which, in complicated coses, cannot be 
obtained by a bard and fast rule. In following tbc 
rules, errors result, no donbt, in both directions ; but 
the balance, in my opinion, is on the low side. 

7416. Yon mean on the side of under-assessment? 
— Tes. I think, generally sjieaking, licensed property 
in London is somewhat imder-ossesscd. 

7417. Can you give the case of any particular 
place? — In the Fulham Union it has been the practice 
to take into account only one tliird of the premium 
instead of one half; but this will be altered at llie 
foitlicoming quinquennial re-valuation. 

7416. Can you moke any estimate of the annual 
bBilding value, assuming it to be utilised for building of vacant 
land in London ? — No reliable data arc available for 
framing such an estimate. I have formed an opinion 
as to the quantity, thong'u on somewhat slender 
grounds, to the ^ct that, excluding pnblic open 
spaces and accommodation land within the curtilage 
of existing bnildinga, there are about 14,000 acres of 
vacant land in the connty of London. But the 
greater part of this land is not, nnder present con- 
ditions, ripe for building operations ; and consequently, 
while it hoe on increasing capital volne, its annual 
value would bo little mote than it would fetch for 
Bgricultiiml purposes. 

7410. When you say “ ripe for building opera- 
tions,” do you mean liable to building operations, but 
not ready to he built open at present ? — The word 
“ ripe ” in its use among surveyors, means land which 
could now, if placed in the market, be let on building 
lease and ground rents created. 

7420. It is land liable to be built upon. There is 
nothing legolljy, is there, to jn'evont its being built 
upon ? — Certainly \ perfectly liable. 

7421. {Mr. Blake.') You mean tlic time has arrived 
when you can put it on the market with advantage ? 
— That is my moaning. 

7422. (C/krimaw.) Ouwluit principle is suck land 
now assessed ? — liOnd about to be built on is seldom 
or never assessed, except to land tax. But vacant 
land fit fot beneficial occupation as ogricultn^ or 
accommodation land Ls fuaeaeed at its full annual 
value in nearly oil districts. 

7423. Cnu you give any information as to the 
assessment of country houses ? — ^Not from (lersonal 
experience. 

A yma nti 7424. If assessments were made entirely by a 

vaiaMr** central Govermneut department instead of, as at pre- 



seut, by local elected Ixulirs, subject to superilsion by 
central officers, do you think that tliero would 1« 
greater nppi-yximiitiou (him at prcseiil between n.'csess- 
mem and aeliml ammal viiliics? — 1 think that ques- 
tioii applies rather to ICngliiml geiiernlly, ami is not 
applknblo in some i»urticulius to the case of Loudon. 
Thera Uic assessment committees luc not directly 
elected liodies, but nra ciioscn by tlic members of 
vestries uuil boards of guiudiims I'rom ainong tbeuj- 
selves. Nor ai-c they subject to HU[M:rvisi«m by ceiitml 
officers, tlioiigh the mulro[>ulitim surveyors of taxes 
utteud their meetings ami posscas s|>ccial privilegii;, 
for making objections {$ee the Art of I66b, sections 
8, 12, and 53). Thoso officer.^, liaving usuidly uo 

cxiwrC qtuditicatifin iu valuation, are not always nbk 

dospito thoir ussidiiity — to check ^•fficiclltly the iieticii 
of the u.s.sos.sment commiffees. I have not considcj-cd 
the ulea of having iLasessineiite niiuk: oiitirely by a 
ceuti'iil Govenimcut dc])urt.moiit. Tlio desired np. 
proximation between iiHsossuieuts anil actual annual 
value would, iu my opinioji, bo best secured by the 
ap]ioiiitment of cxpci't officials, wlio might citlier act 
as tlic advisers of tku local assessment committees, 
or form part of a municipal us-cessor’s dejiaitincut, 
suck ns exists iu Glasgow. The. Viduntioii (Amend- 
ment) Bill, promoted by the Lmulon County Council, 
with the coucurrouce of tlm As.siw.sment Conference, 
would provide facilities for suck uppclutments, au<l 
would also tlirow upon tlio Council the dudes of send- 
ing a representative — who would undoubtedly bu an 
ex^iert in values — to sit witli eacli local sissessiucul 
committee, and of assessing uU kereditamento (such os 
railways) which extend through two or more pai-islics. 
Both provisions are iiitrodiiccil with a view to pro- 
moting iiniformily, hut they cannot fail to jiroiuoto 
accuracy at thu same lime. Personally, I have u 
preference for tlie Glasgow i^slem, aiupllfied to meet 
tlie needs of Luiidou ; but the Kchemo embodied iu 
the Bill would, to u huge exUmt, liavo u siuiilui' efiect, 
and, as it U the uulcumi: of long uud uarul’ul deiilicra- 
lion by many persons well vorswl in the subject, I 
attach tliii less importance to my uwu opiulou. 

7425. The CommisHion desire U) ascertain, as nearly 
as prftcticuklo, the iimiuid value of real estate in 
England. Do you think that, on the whole, the 
nssesHjnent to Scbediilo A. of tlio Iiiconic Tax foruis 
a fair staudard of luciwurcmcnt ? — The a.sscasment to 
income tux uudor >Sehcdulo A. iiiciudas tlic avera^o 
annual cost of repaku ami itisuraucc, and therul'ore 
represents, in this sudsc, more tliau the. net annual 
vidue of real estate. On the other liimd, various 
clnasc-s of proi«rty, sudi as quirks, clmrclnw, ifcc., are 
exempt from nssessmeut midw Sclu-dulo A. But, on 
the wholo, taking oiio tiling with iiiiotlmr, I tliink tlm 
present a.sBoasmonts under Schedule A. lorm as gowl 
a basis for detenninlng annual value — so iar as Lou- 
dou proinsrty is concoruuil — as any with which I 
am acquoiuteii. Assuming all projiurty included in 
assessment at its full value, ii disluotiou of ouo-sixth 
pai't from the gross nunuid value — lu prescribed by 
the h'iuonce Act of 1894— would leave the close.st 
possible approximation to the not annual value. 

7426. {Mr. Currie.) Do I uudorstand you to 
say that the value of residential property in such 
parishes as St. James’, Weatmiustcr, Marylobonc^ and 
St. George’s, Hanover Squaiu, is on the Increase at 
present ? — The value I did not say is on the 
increase, but the existing value is not fully ropreseutod 
by the figui-es in the valuation list. 

7427. But is it witbin your kuowlwlgi^ that lease- 
hold houses havi) rcomtly been wild iu thesu districts 
at less than half what they eoiumauded some 20 ycai-s 
ago? — Yes. On the otlier baud, there are many 
proportioa which arc worth double what tliey were 
worth several years ago. 

7428. Bui 1 iiiulorstouJ you to assume Urn mtiiig 
of houses was always on the inciiuLse, my <•Xlle^H•nlx• 
is the othoi' way ? — Certainly. 

7429. Within Um last few yeara tlio i-utcuble value 
of such hou.ses us you dusiu4be has boon (lucreusing 
very much, has H not ? — I have no wish to give the 
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}ir.E.J. impression tluil. tliore was i\ stcatly increisc in tbo 
j'csitloiUial property : nil I iiave. said is that 
a Mof'W J- ||,o (.xistinij vahio of rfsiitontial proiKirty is not fully 
.ustK-wiii-s repivsi-nlnl iji the valiial.icnis at pivsoiit made. I 
hi-licvo that dnriii;,' tlio m-valuatioii which lias just 
commenced, and whicii will Ix; lircnijflit to an end 
during' tho ciiiToiit yew, tlici'e will be a very great 
reform in that respect. 

7430. I iimlerKtood you to say that one of the main 
laetors upon whieh tiio valuation was based in the 
CiisD of long leasehold vosid<'iicos was the purchase 
[nice? — Yes, lho prrniium. 

7-i;51. H' l.hut promium is losa than half, as I know 
it is in many cases, would not. I.hat represent tluit the 
promises wen- over-valued ? — No, for the reason that 
ill many, many uises, with which I am jwrsotially 
familiar in [larishcs in tho wo-st end of London, no 
pieminm whatevei' has Ixuai taken in account in 
assessing them, they have taken tho rent only, and 
the annual valm; beyond that, reiirescmted by the 
preiuimu, lias billiei'to escaped assessment altogether. 
Tlio autlioritios are fully alive to that now. aud I 
believe daring t.he re-valuation this yew all those 
cases will he rwrreeted, and that the valuation now 
proceeding, if it eouid he completed in time for the 
purposes of this Commission, would give you the 
nearest possibki approximation to the actual wdue of 
Loudon property. 

7432. {C/unrmaii.) The actual lotting value of 
London i>roper(.y ? — Tlie actual letting value of Lon- 
don projK'rty. 

7433. The letting value in the words of the 
statute ? — Tho letting value in tho words of the 
statute. 

7434. (jVr. Bldhc.) Tiicii I understand you to say, 
notwithstanding (hero bos been in some quwtoi’B a 
considerablii uudcr-valui', tho depvoeiated value has 
lint run doivii to the assuasment value yet, but that 
the iusscsHineiil. value rciiiaitia Ixdoweven the depre- 
eial.cd value of the [iroperty ? — That is quite SO, and 
Ixyoiul that, wliile there 1ms lieim dojireclation in certain 
quarters, tliere has heen apiu'cciation in othiirs, and 
so far till- hidaiicc has heeu a slight incroase as to 
[u’Operty as a whole — not as to rcsiileiitial property 
only. 

7 l3f). (iS'/r Dhi'uI ISnrbouT.) After the valuation, ia 
made, is it IVequeiUly corrected or doe.s it last for a 
mimiH'r of yi'iim? — It lasts for five years, unless there 
are any special reasons, such as the addition of a now 
.storey to a house or somothiug of that kind, when it 
is in the power of the uvursoers, in fact it is their 
duty, to uiiiko what is cnlled a provisional list ia 
order that tho rah'S on tho proiHii-ty iiiay bo forthwith 
chiimed. Tiiou every year thesi' provisional lists aio 
hroiiglit togotlier lii what is eivlled a sujipleuiental 
list, and lliaii is addeil to tho total of Uie previous full 
\’nluati()ii. 

7436. {('hiiirmxtn.) Ilut tlio change must be u 
visible change, must it not? — That is a legal qaestion 
upon which J am hardly competent to express a final 
opinion. In piiictico tliat is how wo n^ard it; the 
words of tlio Acs arc “Is from any cause increased or 
“ decreased in value.” Those words seem to he wider, 
but eases which have been tested and carried to the 
High Court seem to throw some doubt on the wider 
constimction that one is at first inclined to put on 
those woids. 

7437. {Mr. Wolff'.) In answer to question 11, you 
said that the assessment committees were not subject 
to supervision by central officers, but that the surveyors 
of t^es attended their meetings, although these 
officers, not being experts, were not able always to 
check efficiently the action of the assessment com- 
mittees. Then you said that the desired approxima- 
tion between aasessment aud actual uunual value would 
be best secured by the appointment of expert officers 
eitlier as the advisers of the local assessment com- 
mittees or as forming part of a municiiial assessors’ 
department. Do you thiuk tlmt would have tho result 
of rmsing tho ossessmenl ? — During the fortbeoming 
valuation, I think, on the whole, it would. 
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7438. Then do yon thiuk on the whole the assess- ^.S.J. 
inent is below the actual valuation ? — At tlie prestat 

time. SSHar.lSSS. 

7439. {Lord Welhy.) AVlien will tho forthcoming issessmauts 
quinipicnniai valuation take place ? — It has already 
comiueuced, the overseers have sent out their forms 

of return to the occupiers and, on getting tliem in, 
they arc commencing in some pai ishes alro^y to make 
out their lists. 

7440. Thercfoi-c it will be completed this year ? — 

It will be completcdand deposited on theSlst of May, 
but tliat is subject of course to objections which any 
lutepayer may make to the various assessment 
committees. 

7441. Wlieu that is put into force, do I understand 
you think diat, taking London, tlie income tax will be 
fully ami fairly charged upon London property ? — I 
have every confidence that it will. 

7442. And that the cases which yon have pointed 
whei'e properties have hitherto escaperl full valuation 
will be remedied ? — Yes. 

7448. And tlierofore in answer to the evidence 
which has been put before us that income tax is not 
levied fully on real property and, I think, especially in 
London, below its value, it is likely that that will no 
louger, whatever it may have been worth in the past, 
be the case ? — I believe it will not. 

7414. {Chairman.) Would you say as to matters 
now that that belief is well founded that income tax 
is levied upon considerably less than the value ? — I 
certainly should not employ the word “ considerably.” 

The total assessment to incame tax under Schedule 
A. in London at the present time is something over 
40,000,000f., and I do not suppose that any re-valua- 
tion (disregarding new buili^gs, which of course 
form some dement in it), would add another million. 

7445. Disregarding new buildings ? — ^Disregarding 
new buildings. Of coui^e new buildings corns in as 
a matter of course as they are put up, but the mere 
coi'rectioQ of all pi-esent nnder-assessnjcnt I do not 
think would add more tbau a million to the existing 
forty millions. 

7446. That is 2^ per cent. ? — That is 2^ per cent. 

7447. May I ask you incidentally, are the questions Hettiodof 
which are addressed to householders this year with 

the view to the preparation of that information upon 
the former form or has any change been made ?— - 
They appear to be, so fiir as I have seen them, on the 
former form. The BiU promoted by the County 
Council with the conrurreuce of the Assessment Cou- 
feronco took power to modify that form from time to 
time in order to obtain certain items of information 
that are not provided for on tho existing form. 

744H. Has that been done ? — That has not been 
done on the forms issued for the forthcoming ra- 
valuntiou because there hasiheeu no authority to depart 
from the old foim which was prescribed by the Act. 

7449. So tliat the information may be more correct 
OB it will be given this yehr, but it is pracdcally the 
same information as has been obtained qninqueunially 
for some time past, is it? — Yes. Of course the vMne of 
the quinquennial re-valuation consists Lu the skill 
and assiduity with which these returns, made by the 
occupiers, are cliecked by the officers I'esponsifale for 
making the list. 

7450. The questions ace seai’cliing questions, are 
they not ?— The questions are searcliing questions so 
far as regards rent and annual value, hut the question 
of premium, which is a very important one in certain 
parishes, is only dealt with by a question worded, if I 
recollect rightly, somewhat in this form. “ Was any 
•• ooasldoration otliev than the rent made for the 
“ granting of the lease.” There are many people who 
do not know what the word “ ennsidoration ” in that 
connection means s others, no doubt, omit to reply of 
set purpose in order to escape assessment to a certain 
extent. 

7461. And you ^.bin^f it would have been better if 
the question could have been more searching and not 
so short ? — It is rather loo formal and legal in shape 
at present. 

Qq 4 
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atr. S J. 7452. {Lorrl Welby.") You fudtl thnt in some pnrislics 
the full annual value of projwrties luitl escaped assess. 
88 M»f. 1W 5. nwnt, I supjKisi! that is due in fuet to this, that the 
AsHeismieuu rent WHS llxctl some time a|;o, proiHildy on lease, ami 
continues to be cliavgiH% thougiiin many cases 
the value of tlic house hosc-o widcvahly increased, imil 
if it were re-let now it would fetcli n higher rmil, is 
that the reason why property osenpes full assess- 
ment ? — That is exactly the iTiiauu. You have a body 
ol' overseers sitting rooiul the table with the occupier’s 
return Iwl'ore them, they see tho rent is so and so, and 
they write down tho nssessmout at so and so, it is ejuite 
im^sihle for them to .pidge, sotting ronnd tho table, 
whclln-v n property has increased or decreasetl in 
value. 

7453. ft lias been rather held npou tlint ground that 
property luis eseaimd full as.scsBment on account of 
i.ppri-cinlion, but, puasing to the rpiestiou Mr. Currie 

lit to you just now, on the other hiiml have not people 
liecn paying more than tliey ought to pay, l>ecan.se 
property has decreased. I will give yon iiu instance 
j II my mind. A friend of mine told mo some time ugo, 
of a house be gave 0,000/. fur, in Koulh KeosingUm. 
A. certjun number of years hatl lapsed, but the Icostc 
had not over Joprociated, and be had heard it hod 
recently realised 4,500/. That house must jhave 
depreciated very much In value, must it not? 
Supposing it to have been the same lease, the occupier 
of that house had been paying very much more 
income tax than tho value of his house warranted, 
had lie not ? — Tliat would be so in that case, but that 
!s corrected to a ceriain extentby the right of objection 
given to every rateimyer. You see ^vhen a property 
is assessed too high, the ratepayer lias the right to 
object before the assessment comirittee, and if he 
shows good grounds, the assessmen U r^uecd. On 
tho oUicr Imntl, if it is too low, it is to the interest of 
no individnal to object, and, conseiianitly, iiitherto he 
has escaped. Tliose rqircKontntivSE sent by tho 
London County Council to tho n£.s<s.smGnt committees 
would, among theiv other duties, have to look after 
these eases where the asw5.s8ment Is too low. 

7454. Ill such a cuso as I havo mentioned, would 
tho fact of tho decreased capital vaUio, which tho 
Dccnpior paid for tho remainder of the lease be taken 
into ennsidemtuon by tlic assessment committee? 
— Toa, and certainly we, os mpresonling tho Council, 
shocld ask for a reduction in the assessment, whether 
tho ratepayer did so or not. Our object is, of course, 
to secure uniformi^, and not necessarily a high 
assessment. 

7455. But you say nobody hoe an interest in the 
case where property is uuder-oasessed, Has not the 
Surveyor of Inland Revenue an interest in it? — Yes, 
tho surveyors of taxes look after that very sharply, 
but they have only the returns to guide them. They 
aro not surveyors, they have no expert knowledge ns 
to the valno of property, and all they can do is to see 
that the assessment is not lower than tho rent. 
Where there is a premium paid, and it is not disclosed 
by the occupier, the snrreyor of taxes is powerless. 

7456. But under yonr new method of assessment 
which will come into force, you think this will be 
remedied, do yon ? — hope it will. 

Meiindor 74 57. (Mr. Sexton.) I am sorry not to have heard 
luaetsuion . direct Qvidence, but I should like to ask you a 
few questions. Tour personal knowledge on the 
matter of yonr evidence is confined, I think, to London 
and some parts adjacent to London — Yea, practically. 

7458. You have no connexion yourself with the 
assessment to income tax, have you ? — Ho. 

7459. Your function is ahnpiy to supervise assess- 
ments for the purpose of local rating, is it not? — No, 
not oxai'tly. Of course the London County Council 
are simply acting in this direction in tho interests of 
iinif«rmit.y, and their only power — their only right to 
do so lies in the fact that they aro ratepayers in the 
gri-at majority of tlio London purlshai and they are 
fxercising the rights of ratepayers. They have no 
sppervising authority, but thep- make use of their right 
of lodging objections to get into communication with 
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tho autlioritios who do make the lists, and with the ifT.s.j. 
anthoritieH who deterniiiio the objeetionB to those lists 
iind bring inomi pressure to hotr upon tliiiu iu ihc 
diractiuii of uniformity. Mrthuij 

7'l(»0. As persons who have a right to object leguily 
afterwards, tiicy suggest hy iirderoiicc a coufevcnce 
hofore ? — That is exactly so. 

“•161. This unifonuity at which they aim, does not, 
as you have ju.sf. said, 1 ibiiik, iu reply to Lord Wclliv, 
lU'Ce.'.siirjly iiieau a full or higlior nssoMmciit? — it 
menus a full nssessiueut — not lui unduly high one. 

7-162. It does not uccc.H-urily mcau, I think, even a 
full asscstiiucnt, does it, hut it menii.s tlio assc'^sment 
should he on tho same principle? — Y'cb; but tlici'o is 
uo safe road to uniformity except by taking die full 
nsscs.'uucnf. 

7-163. Possibly. Wlicu thefio iisses^mcsufs are nuule 
by local aut.hoi'ltic.s and when l.he loccd assessment 
may serve ns the biusis for the income tax levy, due.s it 
not rather seem that the local iutoresl is in tlu- low 
assessment so far ns the income tux is coucuriied ? — 

^ou sec what is iu the eyo of the as3e.s.siug hodius is 
generally the local rate, which is much more con- 
siderable than the iiicoiuo tax. I do not think tim 
iucomo lux oonsidemtiou has much weight with them. 

7-164. Of course, if they ore asses-sed unfairly, even 
upon a low basis, there woiihl 1>e a certain advautoge 
would there uo^ 1 mean that tho local mte is <lLs- 
tributed in like manner over the aseossinent as if it 
were higher? — Ceilainly, and tlu-ro has been a 
tondonoy, of course, in tho past, for parislieti wbero tho 
rate is high, to be higiily valued in ortlev to keep the 
rate ns low as possible and vice vend where the rate 
is low, to value low in onler to keep tho rule in the 
£ up. 

7-165. To give it the appcarauca nf being up?— 

Yw. 

7-166. And in the other cose to give it thcappair- 
nneu of Iwiiig down ? — Yes. 

7-167. I nodco iu your proof that, nearly all the Rr-wintba 
property iK-longing to the London County Council has “(/HJ'’"*' 
been rovnluisl during the lus(, six years ? — That is the 
property outsule London. 

7468. What has beon the eficct of tho I'c-valnation ? 

— A very considerable increase. Tho iirofierty 
reforrod to consists inaitily of large outfall sewage 
works and lunatic asylums. 

7460. Situated in counties adjoining Middlesex or 
counties near it? — Yes. 

7470. Con you say whotlmr that nroporly, Iwforo 
its revnlnation, had Imen valued for the i>nrpose of 
assessment uponabiuns uniform with the other property 
in those counties or districts ? — No, it had noL 

7471. Will yon kindly say what ihe Hystom was? — 

In the case of lunatic asylums the practice was 
under ptaiute to rate tliem at jirccisely the amount at 
which they stood in the rule books wlit-n they were 
purchased hy the asylum authority for the pui-posc of 
lunatic asylums, so that while there was no loss of rate 
or income tax owing to the fact of the property being 
taken for an Asylum, there would bo no increase iu 
the fntiuo. That law was i-epceled in 1690 or 1891 
by an amendment of tho Lunacy Act, and that led to 
a revaluation of all our asylums. Thtiy are now 
assessed on (he some principle ns all otiter properties. 

7472. Had your outfall works been under-volued 
before ? — They had not been undev-valned on tjie 
basis of the then decisions. Of course, the districts in 
which they were situated had previously made 
attoin])ts to rate them at figures Bomewtiat similar to 
the figures at which they staud now, and those being 
the days of the Metropolitan Board, there wus strong 
resistance on their part to those high ratings, and the 
deciding case, I believe, was carried to the Queen’s 
Boueh Hivision, only. There the parishes stopped, 
they did not go on to the House of Lords bring beaten 
in tho Queen’s Bench Division, or it muy have hcen iu 
tho Court of Appeal. But during the last two yeiiTH the 
pariah of Erith, I think it was, carried an appeal to the 
House of Lords, and there succeeded to the extent that 
our outfall works ha^'e now to bo rated on a percentage 
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Ilf S.J- of tlicir capital value, which never falls below 3 per 
Barptf- cent., but is "enerally something alwve it. 

MMiTisas. 7473. Has that involved an increase in the valua- 
lu'lui'on '■ion ? — ^ ’ncreaa*. indeed. 

7474. Can you any whether similar property or 
other in' 0 |>erty to than owued by the County Council 
ftniaot. in those clisiricts bus been rated on the like principle 
before the I'CvalnntioTi. I mean does it seem likely to 
yon, from your knowledge, if other property in tlusse 
dibl incl-s were I'e-v.-diicid in the same way there would 
he im inevense in tlic valuation? — Of course other 
ns)'hims Imvo been revalued in the siiino way. and 
there has been a similar increase. With regard to 
the ordinary iirnperty, residential ami other, in these 
districts, there may 1«‘ some little under-a.ssesament for 
rating purposes, but outside ]-omlon the vahialion 
lists made by the jairislios do not bind the income 
tax ppopie, and snrveyoi’s ol bixts lake care to see 
that the valuaiitm is up to the proper amount For 
their purposes. 

717{5. Tf the iw!5cssraent for local purposes outside 
London were low, the fiuostioii whether the nB.wss- 
mciit was made full for income tax would depend on 
the efficiency of the surveyors ft)v income tax would 
it not ? — Yea. 

7476. J^ut in London, I uiiderstand, another system 
ojienvtes, nml that, is a certain column of the local 
valuation Hat has to bo taken by law for the incorae 
tax assessment? — Yea, that is so. 

7477. How docs that work? — It works in this 
way, that a surveyor of taxes (although he cannot 
actuallv put up the figure, if he is not sivtisiiecl with it) 
has a column set apart for his use in the list, and in 
that column, whei'cver he differs from ihe figures 
put (Jown by the. ov’orseers, ho puts down his figure, 
and there is a special clause in the A.ct saying that 
unless his valuation is disproved it is to stand. 

7478. But when he docs not, put imy figure in the 
column then the vent stands, of course, for the incoiuo 
ta.x assessment ?— Yes, he i.s taken to concur in the 
valuation made hy the oviwseer.s. 

7479. Tlioi'c is no onus upon him, as it wore, to 
interfere in evmy tuiso; it ia left to lu.s diacrotiou 
altogether, is it not, ?— It is left to his discretion, 
certainly. 

7480. What means has the person liable to pay 
iiicotne fax of <]ue.s 1 ,ioniug the iwtiou of the surveyor ? 
— IF there is an alteration made in his asse-ssment he 
lina notice of it served upon him in sufficient time to 
enaiiln him (o Hor\'c the proper notice of objection and 
have his case cousiderwl by the lu'sc.ssmenl committee. 

7181. Does the local assessment committee consider 
whellu-r or not the entry made by tlic surveyor oE 
income tax in the groas value column is accurate ? — 
Certainly. 

7482. Can they dotermine tlio matter? — They can 
determine tho matter subject to the provisions of the 
Act to which I have already referreil. There must be 
absolute disuroof of the opinion of tho surveyor of 
t-vxos iKjfore’ it can bo set aside. The surveyor of 
taxes sits -with the assessiucut committee when they 
are considering these matters. 

7483. In what capacity does he sit, in a deUberativc 
capacity ? — In a deliberative capacity ; but ho does not 
vote. 

7484. And he has no control, hos^he ? — He'has no 
control. 

7485. Do they finally determine the question?— 
They finally determine the quesdon. 

7486. And the question they have finally to deter- 
mine is how fiH- they should permit a departure from 
their own assessment for tho puvpo.so6 of the Imperial 
tax? — Not from their own assessment. The over- 
seera who make the Usts aud tho assaament committee 
•who hour the objectiona are difibrent bodies. 

7487. How far is the assessment committee con- 
cerned with the local vahmlion which ba.s been 
altered by the surveyor for the purposes of income 
lax ? — They are concerned in, aud they have the duty 
of settling tho list, making it accurate in every respect. 

A 8U510. 



Tliey have, in the words of the Act, to revise the list 
from beginning to end, and to make the total. — 

7438. Do they approve of tlie vabrntion which has is ss 
been entered in the list before the surveyor makes the Metiiodof 
entry in the gross value column? — No; before tho 
lists go to the assessment committees the surveyor of 
taxes is supposed to have made all his entries. 

7489. So that both the entries come before them at 
the .same time ? — Yes. 

7490. I see from your footuoto that you expect a 
good flo.ai from the conference which has lieen volun- 
tarily convened between the County Council and the 
local iis.sessiug bodies? — Yes, 1 do. 

7491. The oliject of it is simply, as yon sivy, to 
.arrive at uniformity ? — Certainly. 

7492. And tho efficiency of that conference will 
depend eutircly on the free accord of the parties ? — 

Yp.s, it will ; Imt I ihink you should bear in mind 
that tlie octiou that has been taken by the Council, 
rot only in convening that conference, but in examin- 
ing all the valuation lists for the past four years, has 
had a very good effect. In fact, the pariahes, say, 
five years ago, in wtiicli tlierc was conside.rablo imder- 
vabiation, are now the foremost iii putting their 
houses in order. 

7493. Only lime will show whether you are too 
sanguine, but at any rate there is no compulsion, 
everything depends on the free will and co-operation 
of all the parishes ? — Certainly. 

7494. I gather that you are of opinion that where 
the letting value in the case of a progressive property- 
held on lease exceeds the rent, the property is often 
not fully as.sessed to the income, tax ? — Yes, that may 
be BO. 

7495. It seems rather an haphazard thing that 
everything should depend in London upon the filling 
in of tills column by the surveyor, does it not. There 
is no kind of check upon him as to whether he ought 
to have made an entry in the gross value column or 
not, is there? — No, there is no check upon him ; if he 
does not make it there is an end of it. 

7490. Quite so. If there is no entry in his gross 
value column tho other column seems to be all suffi- 
cient ? — Subject to all the objections of the occupier. 

7497. In the case where the increased value has 
been due to a premium paid by the tenant on entry, 
how do you say snbstantuil fairtiess is secured on the 
assessment ? — A per-centage on that premium is added 
to the rent. 

7498. What per-centage? — It ia cnleulateil on a 
5 per cent, basis accoriUng to the number of years 
tliat the lease bus to run. 

7-199, A 5 per cent, basis upon the actual premium ? 

— Upon the actual premium. 

7500. {Lord Welhy) How does that work. Do 
you say tiiere is an addition matle to the actual rents 
on ihe ground of any extra premium that may bo 
paid? — Any premium that may be paid. 'Hiere is 
under these rules. Of course the trouble has been 
that in certain parishes the premiums have been dis- 
regarded in the past. I am speaking of the new 
rules now. 

7501. Is it by that means that you think the 
accuracy of which you have spoken will he obtained ? 
Certainly. 

7502. (jlfr. Blake) That process ia adopted only 
provided the increased letting value due to such outlay 
cannot be otherwise ascertained, is it not. That^ is 
Kule B. r — I think you are taking the rule which 
velate.s to freehold properties. 

7503. {Mr. Sexton.'t These nile.s have no binding 
force have they ? — Of course they have no binding 
force at present. 

7504. T daresay they are admirable rules, but are 
they followed ? — I think in the majoritv of parishes, 
tbiviiig the last 12 months, they have been followed, 
and I have every reason to believe that they will 
continue to be followed in the re-valuation that has 
Just commence. 

7505. You think that tlioy are followed now in 
some parishes, and vou hope the others may follow 

R r 
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ltr.E.J. thorn hereaftev ?— I know they ftvo followed in tho 
majority of parishes, imd I think they will all come 
*s Mw.ieas. jjjto line. 

Mothcaor 7506. (CAwirwftw.) I pnt a qnestion to you on that 

asseasmont. that it is intended to give them tho force of 

law. 1 do not know whetlun- you answered it ?— We 
can hardly give this the force of law, Imt we are 
seeking power in the 'Vnlnntion Amcnulment Bill to 
frame 'byelaw.s, and these would practically bo the 
byelaws, and they then wouM have the force of law. 

7507. {Mt. Sexton.) In the event of tho Bill 
passing into law ?— Yes. 

75(^. Then the effect of the operation of these 
orinciples is all a qne.stion for tho future, ia it not ?— 
ifot all a qnestion for the future, because we believe 
that volunhif ily they will be applied to to a very large 
extent. 

7509. Except in so far as certain pm-ishes may 
have applied them up to tliis time ?— Yes, speaking 
to-day. 

7510. In a cn-se •where it is not a question of a pre- 
mium paid on entry, nor a question of the expenditure 
of a sum in improving the premises, but 'where tlie 
accretion ia value is due to causes outside the action 
o£ either landlord or occupier, how do you there 
secure the full assessment, or how is it secured for 
income tax ? — ^At the present time, I do not think it 
is secured in such cases. 

7511. Do you think the assessment does not include 
that increment ? — I do not think it does. There are 
no facilities for the persons whose duty it is to make 
the valuation list ascertaining what the increment is. 
That is why we suggest that experts representing the 
County Council should sit with these bodies tvhen they 
are making their list in order to supply them with 
that information. At present the overseers sit round 
the table, and make the lists fi'om the occupiers’ 
leturns. We suggest that a gentleman vritli practical 
knowledge of t.io' value of property, linviisg viewed 
and surveyed all the property in tho <listrict previously, 
should sit -with them, and from his knowledge supply 
the deficiencies in the ocenpiere’ returns. 

7512. Of course, even from the local point of view, 
I suppose something is lost, when from a ciusual reason 
an individual tenement is undex-as-sessed ? — Yes, some- 
thing is lost 

-tctionoftiie 7613. So you think the County Conncil would have 

interest in keeping this claFa of property up to its 
full nsscasment?— Not a pecuniary interest When 
you spoke of a local interest my mind went to the ves- 
tries and parishes. Of course, if a jiroperty is under- 
assessed there a penny rata in the pound yields them 
so much less, but with regard to the Council, we 
simply make our precopt, send rt round to all the 
parishes, and they have to collect it for us, and it is a 
matter for them, not for ns, ns to whether one parish 
has to raise more and another less. We get the whole 
sum we want whether it is raised on an equitable 
aesessment or not. 

7514. Whatever their valuation may bo they have 
to pay your precept ? — Yes. 

7515. Shoula I be I'ight in saying that even as re- 
gards the vestries, the question whether any particular 
property is under-assesesd does not concern them 
pecuniarily, because, aa you have to get your precept, 
they also have to get their xate, but that the injustice 
•would arise as between the indmduid under-assessed 
and those who might he fully assessed ? — ^Tes. 

7516. Only that? — Only that. 

AMeamant 7517. I gather from you especially in wealthy 
ofproperty parishes, Buch as St. Gteorge’s, Hanover Square, the 
-wealthiest pai'ish in the wori^ probably, and in the 
city, that this leasehold property, which has increased 
in value, does escape full assessment generally ? — Yes, 
it does at present. 

7618. And your only hope ia that they may, per- 
haps, conform to yom' rnles ? — I practically have the 
assurance of tho gentleman who is mainly responsible 
for tlie preparation of their list that they -will be kept 
up to the mark in this re-valuation. 



7519. When wp look at the great, steady, and vast 3[r.£.j, 
increase in the value of London as a whole, one is dis- 
pos«! to infer that the mass of tins leasehold property, Jsmw. laat 
which has^ increased in value, must represent the great 
bulk of value in London ? — Yes, no doubt it represents 
a largo sura. We have some idea of it from the enleu- 
lationa we went into five years ago, when we appealed 
against the totals of the parish of St. George's, and 
also of other parishes. 

7620. Can yon give any idea of what the extent of 
your objection was ? Although you acted only in the 
interests of what might be called symmetry, you had 
no pocuniaiy interest ? — No, no interest except that 
of seeing justice done between the parishes, and on 
th.at score we .asked that 235,000/. should bo added in 
the c.ase of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

7521. How much per- cent, is that, 
roughly ? — About 10 per ceut. 

7522. (Mr. Currie.) But you did not succeed iu 
establishing that, did you ? — We liarl no opportunity; 
we were rnlwi out of court on a technical point. 

7523. (Mr. Sexton.) Did you lusk for any advance 
in the case of any other parishes ? — We asked in the 
ca,«o of Mnrylebone for an advance of 120,000/. 

7524. And in St. James’, Westminster ? — No. In 
that case our examination wjis not made in sufficient 
time to enable us to lodge an appeal. 

7525. What as to the City of London Union ? — 

Our appeal asked for an addition there of 417,000/. 

7526. What is that union ? — That ia the union of 
the whole of the very numerous £jarishes in the City 
proper — the old city, as it is called in Mr. Courtney’s 
report. 

7527. You arc dealing now with tho wealthiest spot 
in the world certainly, tho Ciiy of London, and there 
you say the assessment was 400,000/. a your too low ? 

— That was our contention. I tliiiik I ouglit to any that 
we do not now say, after our experience of the four 
years which have elapsed .since we bulged those appeals, 
that tlio.se figures represented nctniilly what we Rhoiibl 
have succeeded iu gaining, liad those nppcals boon 
carried to an issue. They were what wo contended, 
and they may bo taken ns outside figures. 

7528. Qualified by the observation that you had no 
pecuniary interest ? — Certainly we hail no pecuniary 
interest. 

7529. Your motive "was wholly public, was it?— 

Wholly. 

7630. There is a vast mass of freehold property in 
London, is there not, the heads of which you have 
noted iu your e-vidence ? — Yes. 

753 1. In the case of freehold property in tho occu- 
pation of tiie owners, I understand that tho orclinary 
security of the Income Tux Department doe.s not exist. 

Although the surveyors of incomo tnx in London have 
no such powers ns they have elsewliere, do they ns a 
matter of fact receive a return from tho occupier of 
tlie rent paid ? — Tho return which is made to the 
overseers has by law to bo sent to the surveyor of 
taxes for his information, 

7532. In the case where property is ewned in free- 

hold and is ocenpiad by the owner, there is no such 
return, is there ?— There is a return. Of course the 
return cannot disclose a rent, becanse it does not 
exist. , 

7583. What is the nature of tlie return in that case? 

— ^The owner is asked to state what in his opinion is 
the annual vslne. 

7534. (CAairman.) It is on the same form, I think, 
is it not ? — It is on the same form. 

7535. (Mr. Sexton.) Have you the opportunity of 
examining these returns youraelf? — Only in parishes 
where the Conncil is a ratepayer. 

7536. I suppose yon are a ratepayer in most 
parishes ?— Yes, in most parishes. 

7537. Can you see all the returns in each parish ? — 

Yes. 

7588. And do you ? — We generally do. 

7539. Would you make any observation on the 
returns made by freehold occnpiers as compared with 
those made by rent-paying occnpiers, that is .to say. 
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ifr.i./. tlie return maile l»y n mau Ai’lia.-fi owu income lux is 
m^r. uiul t.lm return ol' a man whose return allocts 

aM4r-i835. f,])Q incolm^ lax to ho jiaii! hy anotiier jierson ? — Of 
iBcssmcnt coiirso, as ri'"iirds tin; i'<-tnriis made hy <ieoin«ors at 
rack rents, there is tio ]iossihilil.y of tlioir golnj' away 
fi'om the rent (.hey j>ay. 'I’iio oei!H|iier of Ids own 
freohold ]m>|)(;rty tmtmiilly inclines, ns In; is ask<sl (o 
assess hiiii.sciC, to do so at the lowest jmssihle iiguro. 
Blit of course yon have In tuke into acemmt the desii-c 
of (.ln! overscei's who make the list, on the other hand, 
to assess him at a fair ftgitro. The desire, 1 urn <^intc 
sure, is in that direntioii, the ahility is what is waiit.i;d. 

7r>f0. On the j)art of (he local orersocm ? — Yea. 
Thny moiady need exjierLs in v.'iluatiou to assist 
them, 

7d-ll. In the case, of a smalt ordinary dwcllin''- 
hniist; or shop tliey have the :issislam:o alTorded hy the 
kiit;wledgf; of whul. similar promi.ses tetcli — Yes. 

7o42. lint wlicre (he proiierty is in any senso un- 
common, a large mansion, or a great liotoi, or a 
rcstiuiratit, a dilliculty ai'ises? — Ccrtidnly. 

7543. And do you tliink tlio cHecL of that diiRculty 
ia that the jmemises are not fully assessed? — No 
doubt in many cases that is so. There are parishc.s 
which liav(; t.Iie courage of their convictions, and tliey 
will )iul. pn»iicrtio3 np to what they consider tlieir 
fullest ])Ossiblc value, ami the result is that the ratc- 
|inycr a[)j>oals lo sc-ssions, and that involves the parish 
in <rosls whether they snceecil or whether they do not 
to a ccriaiii extoni;, hnt ike majority of parishc.s of 
eoursi'. fight shy ofinenrring (.lic.se. oosis, anil thereforo 
they put the property down ;ii. such a figure as they 
ho]Kj the ratepayer will accept. 

7514. T think you Imvo given an admimblo cxjila- 
uiitioii. Ill your Jirst idiraso, “ the courage of their 
convictions,” I was dis)io8od to believe that it was 
low, hut you have explained tluit in order to avoid 
conflict with Ihe ratepayers tlic tendency would he to 
lix it low ? — Well, as high as they safely can without 
iiietiiTing till! cost of ail appeal. 

7545. Would yon ihink that your income tax, 
depoiiding upon siicli a sysloni, Is likely to be as foil 
as in Ireland, whore every toiicmciit Is valued by an 
ImpTial ollic-or whli a direct view to income tax f — 
Of course tJiat is a very short summary of what goes 
on in Jrutnml. 1 am afraid it does not furnish mo 
witli nmtoriiils to cnmiiiu'e (.ho two cases, 
w^ot 7646, Tho {ilcmcut of tlio courage of one’s convic- 
bsiidiiyt Hoi^s IS aJifluiit, tliu Imperial oilicor docs not c.'U'o nt 

all. But ir, is n mattor of argmnont, ami 1 will not 
press it upon you heeau.se I think rimr explanation is 
admiralily clour, so far as your ikthouiiI knowledge 
goes. I should like to ask aipmstion about this vacant 
land. I think yon said .some yuai's ago in cvidciico 
before u committee of the Comity (Jouiicil, in answer 
to Mr. 'j'orr, 1,liaC you put the animal value of vfw-ant 
land in London unassessed at Imlf a million sterling? 
— Yes, I did, bui. tliat was for a very dilferent purpose 
from tho purposes of this Commission. That was a 
committee of the Council sitting lo consider whether 
land could ho valued separately fi’om the buildings 
upon it, in order that it might be assessed to a new 
tax, and that committee simply wished to have a 
rough idea of all tho land, valued on .their basis, which 
was a basis of pcr-cent£^e on capital value where the 
annual value was not an equivdent for tlie capital 
value; whether the value of the land on their basis 
would realise so mucli or so much more, and one Imd 
no hesitation in giving a veiy rough-and-ready answer 
to a question of that kind, because there was uo ques- 
tion of doing justice between two bodies or two , 
nations. Before this Coimnisaion I should think 
something very much more accurate than anything I 
then said would bo required. 

754-7. J'or the purpose we have now in view ? — ■ 
For the purpose now in view. As I sny, the gi'eater 
portion of that land was taken at a pcr-centcgo on its 
capital value. 

7548. You wore dealing with vacant land ?— Wo 
were dealing with vacant land. 
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7541). Simply as vacant kind, without regnrdin" ifr.H.J. 
w'hctlicr it was ripe for building or not? — Not 
entirely witboiit rog-ird : but I lumped the two ^a Mar.is js. 
categories tngnthcr. Of course, the gre.-il. liiilk of Vuiuoof 
vaeam; land In London — about 10,000 acres of in at 
least — Is not ripe for building and li.as a small aminal load.*** 
value, though it has nu increasing capital value, 
beeitiiRo of (he prolmbilily that It ivill become ripe for 
building in the future, 

7550. C-an you scpaiYite a probability of .an increased 
capital v'aliiii from a cunclusion as to an increased 
annual value ? — Ceriaiuly, in that particular c-ise. 

7551. You can ? — I certainly can. 

7552. Would you say that a piece of land, which 

maybe built upon in a little time, Jms hy reason of 
that fact a capital value for sale now larger than it 
wonUl have if that probaliility did not exist ? Yes. 

7553. ^ But up.vcrtheless, that that probability still 
leaves its annual value only the annnal value of 
agricultural land ? — Yes, that is so. 

7554. Is that your position? — That is our position, 

• because uo one would take it for building puiposes 

now, and it could only be let as agricultural or 
accommoilation land. 

7555. Of course, if the time had come when tho 
owner could let it for building, wlieibcr he was 
holding out for far more remunerative terras, then the 
increased capital imluc would also entail an increased 
annual vidue ? — Then it would. 

7550. Would that he recognised in the valmition ? 

— Yea. All such land, I should treat, certainly, ull 
together, making a valimtioii on the basi.s of the 
aiiiiiml givmiid rant which the owner could obtain if 
he chose to put it on the market. 

7557. In your local system of valuation, what 
happens now with this vacant land. Fii-stof .all, what 
is the County of London ? — The County of London 
is ns defined by tlie Local Government Act of 1888. 

7558. Can you give us some idea. Is it the 
metropolis ? — Yes ; it is the metropolis, iucluding the 
City. 

7559. And there ia within the metropolis, you say, 
leaving out the public spaces and also leaving out the 
curtilages of houses, 14,000 aci'cs of vaennt iand ? — 

Yes ; 1 think so. 

7560. It would appeal- to an ordinaiy observer, 
like myself, that that land wonld he now naturally 
dedicated to building — I mean that the destiny of 
tliat land would appear to ho buildiug ? — Yes ; the 
destiny of it is, cerlninly. 

7561. You say that such Land, or the land about 
to he built upon, is wddom or never assessoil at idl 
except to land tax ? — Not auch land, but the land the 
future destiny of which ia building is assessed as apri- 
cultunal laud ; it is the land that is ripe for building, 
sneh land as you see in the City and Fleet Street, 
when houses are jiulled down — vacant building land — 
that is not assessed at all. 

7562. What do you call laud ripe for building ? — 

I mean land for which the landloi-d could get a ground 
rent to-morrow if he chose. 

7563. That is to say, where people want to build 

now ? ^Tes, where people would be willing Lo build 

now if it were in the market. 

7564. {Lord Welby.) Can you say how far the 
County of Loudon extends outside the exact limits. 

Does it include, for instance, Finchley ? — No, it does 
not. I think Hornsey Lane is about the most 
northerly point, and the Ciystal Palace the most 
southerly. 

7565. Does it include any of the marsh land on the 
banks of the river, which, I Mieve, is not at present 
altogether built upon? — Y'es, it iueludes marshland, 
not only on tlie banks of the Thames, but on the 
banks of the Lea. 

7666. {Mr. Scaion.) In foe ordinaiy case in the 
County of London the i^rioulforal value of a piece of 
land, I should think, would be a small fraction of the 
annual value of land foat was ripe or ripening for 
building. Agricultural value is not very elastic, is 
it ?— No, it is not very elastic, but, of course, there 
Rr 2 
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3tr. B.J. is a higbar rentnl valuo on IiuhI actually ui or close to 
Mar^. towns. 

0 Star. 1896. 7567. Tcs, wlmt yon call accommodation ogrlcul- 

Tiiiulir tural value, i>er!iups ? — Yes. 

75C8. Or approximated viilne ? — Yos. 

£!d. * 7569. Still, taking a piece of land in or about 

Loudon and valuing it at tlie liieheat Kite in con- 
nexion with agriculture, aud taking the relation of 
that value to tlie value of the same piece of land 
for building, the first would bo, I suppose, a small 
fraction of the second ?— Certainly, qnite a small 
fraction. 

7570. Have you any idea of what proportion of 
these 14,000 acres is valued now as ripe for building, 
and what proportion is valued simply as agricultural 
land ? — Wlmt is ripe for building, with very very few 
exceptions, I believe, is not valued at all. I have, 
since I sent in my proof, obtained purticulara of the 
figure at which the other 10,000 acres are at present 
valued, that is the 10,000 acres of vacant land which 
is not yet ripe for building, though it is in coui-se of 
becoming so. 

7571. It is included in the 14,000 nci’os is it? — Yes, 
it is included in the 14,000 acres. That amounts to 
60,000.'. in round figures. 

7572. That is the annual value of that 10,000 acres ? 

That is the annual value of that 10,000 acres. That 

is wlmt it stands at in the valuation lists to-day. 

Method at 7573. Generally, I tltink, one may infer from your 
awosmicni. evidence that the system of assessment in regard to 
local rates, certainly in regard to Imimrial tax, might 
with advantage be reformed and made more efficient ? 
— I think in certain directions it might — in the direc- 
tions I have already stntoti. 

7574. Do yon know tliat in Ireland the system of 
valnation docs not admit of ])criodical revision ? — I 
believe that is so. 

7575. It has been unaltered for 40 yejirs, and it is 
conducted by the Treasury Depiu-tment by Imperial 
officers whose power is ab.solute subject to an appeal 
too court. Does it not seem to you that that is a 
system of the highest degree of efficiency so fur us 
concerns the interests of the tax receivers? — The 
element of weakness in that system appears to me to 
be that there is no regular revaluation, and the rc-suU 
of course, is, that where there ai-c bicreases of value 
the tax receivers do not get the benefit, and where 
there are decreases of value the tax pnyei's are unfairly 
treated. There must in such a period os 40 years 1 m 
very great changes, especially in towns. 

7576. We in Ireland believe we suffer heavily 
because of the lasting character of the valuation, but 
apart from the question of fluctuation, and assuming a 
revision, taking two systems, one depending on local 
action, and the other conducted by Imperial officers, 
and assuming, if you like, auy facility for revision, 
does it not api>ear to yon that the system conducted 
by Imperial officers, who know that their valuation 
will dictate the nmoimt of the income tux, or any 
other Imperial e.ax which may from time to time be 
levied, more likely to be efficient from the Imperial 
point of view than the other system ? — ^In my opinion 
it all tarns upon the character of the Imperial officers 
appointed. If they are experts in valuation, I think 
probably they would obtain the nearest p<»sible ap- 
proximation to accuracy, but if they are not experts 
in valuation, as I believe they are not, I think that 
there is a oertmn advantage in the system which we 
have in London which submits the valuation lists to 
the revisioD of a body of men — the assessment com- 
mittees appointed by the vestries — who bring to bear 
what loc^ knowledge they have upon the valnation 
lists. That seems to me to be a system which has 
worked very well, and, as I say, it has not gone wrong 
in London from want of vrilh but simply for lack of 
the proper expert knowledge. 

7577. Do you apply your observation generally that 
the surveyors of income tax have no expert know- 
ledge ? — In London I have not met any surveyors of 
taxes who put forward any claim to be valuers. 



7578. How do tliey Ih-coiuo surveyoi-s of taxes ; are J. 

they pi-owoied from the public service, or me they ^25’’' 
appointed from outside? — That T do uot know; I 

hate no knowledge ubniit the ap]>oiiitmcnt. Methodot 

7579. Or about the cpmlilieulions? — Or about the 
qiinlifications. 

7580. But you do know thiit they are not valuers, 
and they know nothing about it? — So far us the 
gentlemen who act in that capacity in Loudon are 
concerned, they are not valuers. 

7581. Have you noticed that a conscientiousness of 
a lack of experience on the part of the surveyors 
prevents them putting n high value on premises ? — I 
have noticed Uint they coniine thcmsclvc.<s to inter- 
fering in cases where tlie return shows a higher rent 
than the figure put down by the ovei'secrs in the 
valuation list. 

7682. In regard to Ireland the Commissioner of 
Valuation told us llmt the vidimtioii of certain cities 
might be ineimsed IS or 20 per cent, if there were a 
new valimtion now, and ft .surveyor told us that it 
could be inurcused 50 per cent. That is hi sny, the 
gentleman who was not nn expert gave three times ns 
great nn increase in his estimate us the expei t did. 

Would yon say that wns probably due to the cirenm- 
stance that lie wns not an expert liiinsclf ? — Of course 
I have uot till! pleasure of the gentleman’s ocqu.'iintaucc, 
and should not like to ihlss nn opinion upon him. 

7683. So far as your opinion goes, if he hius any 
experience he id an exception to his class ? — As a 
surveyor of taxes. 

7584. (^Lord Jicllnj.) Y'ou would mther licsitato to 
answer such questions, would you not, without seeing 
wlmt the que-stion put to him was and what his answer 
wns ? — Ccrtniiily. 

7585. {Sir David Bnrhfmr.) You have no know- 
ledge of tlie qualifications of the vnluci’s or surveyors 
of taxp.s in Iroland, have you \ — No ; I have no 
knowledge of the Irish system ut all. 

7586. {Mr. Sexton.) Bnt you have knowledge of 
the surveyors in London, linve you not ? — That is so. 

7587. And you do not know uiiyoue of them who 
is nil export in valuation ? — Tlitit is so. 

7588. One would suppose if a department had ex- 
cellent niid well qualificil men in it, you would And 
them in London ? — Yes. 

7589. (CAatn«an.) Would yen give the Commission 
a deflnition of an expert in valuation. If you were 
asked to choose nu expert in valuation, who would you 
choose ? — ^1 sliould certainly go to the membership of 
tlie Snrveyoc’s Institution, but, of com-so, within tliat 
institution there are diflcrcnceu. There arc surveyore 
who call themselves mainly building surveyors, and 
others who are mainly valuation surveyors ; the lino 
is a very indefinite one. In ffict, all surveyors are 
held to he competent to volue property, but of course 
some of them Lave a great deal more to do with it 
than oibers, and those are much more efficient, and to 
be relied upon. 

7590. Holding the very clear views you do, yon 
would not find it difficult to find for the purpose of 
appointment a surveyor os an expert in valuation, 
would you ? — No, I do not think 1 should. 

7591. {Mr. Sexton!) Whether we speak of England, 

Ireland, or London, would you consider it desirable 
that the assessment which is to govern local and 
Imperial objects, ought to be arrived at if possible in 
communication between local representative bodies 
and experts well qualified for appointment ? — ^Yes, 
that is my opinion. 

7592. When you say that the deduction of one- 
sixth from the rental of land and houses allowed by 
the Finance Act of last year would leave tke cloeest 
possible approximation to the net annual value, that 
of course rests entirely on the assumption, quali^d in 
many respects by your evidence, that the actual assess- 
ment is the gross annual value ?— -Yes, I so qualify it 
in my an-swer. I say, “ Assuming all properly in- 
“ eluded in the assessment at its full value, a deduction 
“ of one-sixth ” would give you the right thing., 
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P We. have sonn I'rom ymii- evidoiiuc: tlmt that 

gsrp^- asNiimptioii i.s ral.li<;r ii ;j(*iiiTii] roi'iimtiv to oinilik' you to 
gttjTi 896 . present II f.iieorctical com-liisioii lliaii ii stntomuiit ol' 
— fact ? — It ciinnot Jic a stiiU'iiiciil <•(’ fa<'t iiL prcsi'iit, but 
^^ui. I Lliink ill cigiit or nine nmnllis' time it will be iistiiU!- 
meiit of fiwit. Tliat ji.ssmii|Hiiiu will Ih' tnuisroriuod 
into n Ktiitenu'Jil- of fact. 

TblM. Ainl when ihut linpjionH, of course wo slmll 
sec wluit tlio lolivl oWeet of the iLsscssinont to income 
will he ? — Yes. 

11 ^ 7595. {J/’r. Ciuric.) 1 lUKler.slood yon to say tliat 

(ijjwperiy there were some, parislnw in Lmnlon in which the 
assessment eonimiUee took no uoticn of siidi things as 
pivmiinns, and sinijdy idiarged on the reat? — Yen, 

759(). You do not niotui l.o convoy hy that, do yon, 
your helief that on the great leasehold oslales in 
London there is any house which is only assessed on 
tbcgrouiul rent. ? — No, iMU'hiinly not. 

7.597. Then yon must correet that st.alcineuf, must 
you not. If they do not fake cognizaneo of the pre- 
mium paid, or outlay on repair.s, and simply asse.ss 
on the rent ius returmsl hy the ocon pier, that would 
imply, if tint occupier retiiriis the ground-rent, they 
would as.se.ss on thut. and tiiat surely is not iu iio- 
cordance with the fact?— It would he so obviously 
absurud for them lo assess on the ground rent. 

759S. Tlie ground rent is the only rent paid on the 
great leasehold oshilcs in Loudon. Lot me hike one 
estate, which is n modern estalc, Ihe (jmlogati Estate. 
You do not mean to aay any one on the Ondogan 
Estate is asseps<-d only uiion his ground rent, do 
you? — No, certainly not. 

7599. Or upon live limes his ground rent? — I 
should not like to go as Car lus that. I Uiiiik the 
ground renin are high there. 

7600. 1 am a tenant of tlio Orown, imd I am 
assessed at soveii timc'.s iiiy ground rent? — That may 
very well ho; but, c, specially in valuable property of 
that chass, there is ii great ileal of dealing going on 
after tlie first lease is granted, hy way of siib-leascs, 
and it is only tlio relnm of the occupier on Ins par- 
ticular snh-h'a.se i.liat is got hy the overseers, and 
conseiinutilly the cases in which they have to frame 
an iissiissinent on the return of the gronml rent only 
are very very few in miinlier indeed. 

7001. 1 agreo with yon, Init I understood you to 
aay tJiiit there wore jiurishes in wlncli the assessment 
commith-e took no notice of miythiiig but rent. It 
is certainly 1 . 1 m fact that on nimiy leasehold properties 
ill London tlie groniul runt i.s tln^ only rent paid ? — I 
did not wish l.o express ir. in that way; 1 do not know 
that I <liil. 'What 1 wished to say was that they did 
not take notice of ordinary prcmiiinis. I bIiouIJ not 
call the purchase niouey pai<l u|Km buildings erected 
on a leaso an ordinary premium. 

7602. Supposing a man having purchased a house 
aells il. imain tho next year, would you then call it a 
premium? — No; he might ge.t a profit in the nature 
of premium, hut tho bulk of the pnrcliase money 



would ha for the bi-ieksaiifi morlar, tlic house actually 
hnill, not a ])reiiiiiim in tho ,«ensc of being an Lucre- 
inenl; of value ajMirt I'rom building. ssUttr.UM. 

7603. l-’reiiniim does not lueauflm dilTcrenecbetweeii AKsmsmcnti 
ground rent anil tlie letting value, hut it means, does 
it, tho sum expended oil the ereetioii of the house? — le»»a. 

No, J think it means distinctly not the sum expended 
on the erection of the hoitse, but where a hoiiFH 1ms 
been let at a nick ixmt on an ordinary 21 years’ Ic.-ise, 
let ua say, mid (lie rent when fixed was fair, it may 
be that ill leii ymr.s’ time the value of that house goes 
lip 25 per cent. The lessee, if lie wishes to piu-t with 
his Ic.ise, can either siih-lemse for the rciuainiiig 
11 years at the higln-r rent, or instead of doing that; 
he can simply assign tlie Rxistiug lease and talce 
the diirercncc eupilalisud in a premium. That is n 
premium puro and simple. 

760-1. That does not apply to the groat estates such 
as the Duke of WesLmin.stcr's auil Ivovd Portuiaii’a, or 
the Cadogaii jiroperty, tiiciso Inmsiw surely are not let 
upon 21 years’ leases, but upon 99 years’ lease.s, which 
leases in the course of the tonimcy change hands many 
tiuics do they nor. ? — Of course, 1 liavo not bad many 
dealings on llie Duke of Westminster’s Estate or on 
the Cudogan Esbile, but 1 am not at all surprised to 
hear that property oi' that class does change bunds 
frccinciUly. 

7605. And I should have imagined that the o.«ses£- 
uieiiL eonmiitl.eo would always fake into consideration 
the terms upon which that property Imd cliiuiged 
hands? — I know in the case of the Oadogan Estate, 
they do very carefully indecil. 

7606. Your answer rather led me to suppose that 
you thought tliei-o wero assessment committees who 
took no notice of such facts, nml that therefore the 
implication was thut they were under-assessed ? — My 
intention was to say that certain assessment committees 
took no notice of preminraa, pure and simple, in 
accordance with the definition I just now gave — that 
i.s a coimideration paid in a capital sum — beyond the 
rent — which does not represent a payment for the 
erection of a building. That, I tliink, has been 
(lisreguriled in some parishes in ihe past, hut I think 
chat is entirely a thing of ihc past, and will never 
Euippcii iigiiiu. 

7607. Then you do not think it is the cuae that in 
any jiiirt of London houses lue at present assessed 
ahovo their value iu the cases 1 speuk of ? — There may 
111 ! ciwiw, such as thu cases of companies and so forth, 
who do uot cure to lake the trouble when they are 
ovor-a.sses.soil to object to that over-ussassment, but 
they innat lie very very few in numlHjr. 

7608. Is not the proces-s of appeal rather an 
objectionahle one ? — T'hc process is simple : they have 
simply to hand in their notice uml upjwar personally 
before tho a.ssessmeut cominittoo, lay the facta before 
tlicm; the assessment couimittoo will decide, and there 
ia an oud of it. They have simply to nttciid an hour 
or two before tho assessment committee. 



Tlio witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 1 1 o’clock. 
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APPENDIX I. 



A. MeaiopvANbum prosentecl to tlie Commission by Sir Edward Uamilton, K.O.B., 

in connection with the Evidence given by iriM. 

PRBPACB. 

The Royal CoinmisBioners, to ■whom tlio question of Irish Finance has been referred, 
may, in prosecuting tbo inquiry entrusted to tliom. find it usoful to have before them 
some liistiOiical review of the financial relations which havo subsisted between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and likewise some record of the fiscal cha\iges which liavo taken 
place, as well as of the policy pui*8ued and action taken by I'arlitimeut, during the 
period which ia proposed to be investigate*.! by the Commissioners. 

It is in the hope of serving sucli purpose that this Momoraudum has been written. 

I have divided it into three Parts. 

The first Part relates to the period (1782-1800), during which Ireland enjoyed 
legislative independence. 

The second Part relates to the period (1800-16), during which, notwithstanding 
the legislative TJuion of the two countries, they I'emainod financially miparate, on 
certain terms proscribed by the Treaty of Union. 

The third Part relates to the subsequent period, during wliicU Q-roat Britain and 
Ireland havo (with oeiiain exceptions) boon treatod as one country financially as well 
as constitutionally. 

The main considerations, which in vrriting tliaso pages I havo cndoavoui’od to keep 
steadily in view, have been to bring the facts togotbnr impartially as well as 
accurately, and to refrain as fai’ as possible from drawing conclusions. 

I wish to mention that I have i-eceived valuable and interesting iufonnation bearing 
on Part I. from Mr. R. W. A. Holmes (Treasury Romembraiujor in Ireland), anil from 
Mr. James Mills (of the Iiish Record Office), who havo examined tho original docu- 
ments relating to pre-Union finance, and that I have l)c?eu ably aided throughout the 
Memorandum by Mr. W. Blain (of the Treasury). 

B. W. UA M HiTON. 

Her Majesty’s Treasury, 

15th September 1894. 
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iMEMOJlANDUW OX THE EINANUIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 



PART I— 1782-lSOO. 



At tli<i t.iiTi'i wlicii logislativfi inclonciideiice was 
accorded to iruluml in 3.782. tliongh tbcro wub. as there 
always had bcs'ti, I'cpo.sod in the Soverci>;n the coiisti- 
tiitional ri”ht of ilisposiiig of the Triah surplus ri’voime 
yet that right was not being diroctiy oxorciswl, oxct'pt^ 
possibly, to a limited ostoiit, in tho graiicinp of 
pensiouH. l.iidii'octly, however, Lohind was contri- 
buting to tho Kuppjirt of th;i Empire, For, by tho 
order of the King_, issiiod from time t.n time, Ireland 
was bound to niaiiitain. imd place at his ilisposal I'or 
Ixsikj’s service iii hliighuid or abroiwl, a certain animbor of 
soldiers. This military aid, which Ireland was being 
lutiic ciillod uj)oii to aJIord in 37H-3, had been pLieed on 

Ki*litroHili. a more distinct basis by an Act of the Irish Parliament 
passed in '17(30 (0 Geo. III. o. 2.)j tho Irish military 
li.t»K ” estaliHslmieiit hardiig, under that Act, boon fixed an 
about Ifi.iiOb Jium, of wlium 12,000 were always to bo 
retained in Irohuid, except in case of invasion or 
roliellioii in lOngliuid. ivhilo the remaining troops were 
to 1)0 belli iivaiiablo for Imperial service. 

The establishment of tho independenco of the Irish 
]’’ar!ianiont naturally aiToriled an o])poi'tuiiity for re- 
viewing thn iiiiancial relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland. It might well have heoii ileomed to he 
anomalous that Irclaud should bear no part of tlio cost 
of tlic British Navy, which protected Irish oommoree 
cqnally with British commerco ; nutl it app' ars that tlie 
Prime Minister of Eiigln)id (Lord SlicHiurue) and the 
joky’s Loi'il-Lieuteuiuit of Ireland (J)nke of Portland) of that 
VntiV!; impressed by this coasiiloration, wore strongly in 

ip.wi. ’■ favoiii' of accompiinying tlio gi-imt of jcgislattvo inde- 
pcjidonca witli an arraiigomont for seouring some 
more dii'oet oonLribntioii I'lMin Ij'cliutd to Imperial 
expcinlituro. 

'I'hooxcitml stab' tif ieolingiuthai.oounti-y at tho time 
prevented the British Govonunont from giving elfect to 
(ihoir intentions; hut tho propriety of some such iir- 
mngement was recognised by the Irish Parliament itself. 
.For, on tho 27th May 1782, 'Mr. Giuttaii, who ivas all 
powerful in tlio newly constituted legislative body, pro- 
Irish posod a vote of lOO.i.KJOJ., to bo obtained by loan, for 
SmnSs* the purpose of raising 20, 0(Xl iuhliMoiial .‘nilors for the 
Vol. Royal Navy, llio proposal was duly adopted by tho 

p.Mi.and Irish Honsc of Commons: though it appears from tho 
p.* !i7 • lilsn fOR’i't of a Clommittoo whidi, in tho LtUowing year, 
Irish ihiriiii- inf|uirod into tho use made of the gi’ant, that only 
II money was actually spent, and that only 

- about 7,000 men were oetnally raised. 

Ipckys Mr, Grattan’s proposal was imuiediatoly followed by 
HiatoCT. a fiivthor odor of aid to England in another and less 
" direct form. Tho Irish Farliamont passed an Act 
& 22 Goo. in. c. 58.) which permitted the tempo- 
rary withdrawal to England of 5,000 out of the 12,(300 
men borne on tho Irish ostahlishmeiib ftw constant vu- 
tontion in Ireland, But oniy limited advantage was 
apparently likewise taken of this offer ; and it was not 
renewed. 

Irish Pariia- About a year auda half later, in November 1785, a 
1“^ determined effort was made by the minority in the Irish 
Houso of Commons to reduce tho numbers of tho Irish 
PbJBden'* ndlitary establisliment. Thismovemeutinthe direction 
Hfetotyof of economy was powerfnlly supported by Mr. Flood; 
■vS. u ■ it was argued in debate that then was the time— a 

p.so. " time of peaco — to effect a reduction, unless it was in- 
tended that Ireland was to be merely “a barrack to 
Great Britain.” Mr. Grattan, however, opposed any 
reduction of Irish n'oops. It would, ho thought, have 
on appearance of bad gmee about it. “ The Navy of 
‘‘ England,” ho said, ‘‘ protects our trade, and wo, as 
“ an equivalent, pay 70,0001 a year to maintain the 
" troops destined to sorvo in the plantations. This is 
" not a dear purchase for partaking that which has 
“ cost England so many millions,” He carried his 
point, and the proposal of tho Oi)position was aoeordingly 
negatived. 

Not long after this, tho question of icvising the 
ffnaiioial relaldons of Ireland to Great Brita.iu again 
engaged tho attention of tho British Government, of 
whicb Mr. Pitt bud now boooine the head. It was 
A S5610. 
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raised in connection with his proposal to revise tho 
eommorciai relations of the two countries. He saw 
that tlio existing poaition of att'nira might expose this 
cpuiitry to a twofold danger. Irciand might, at any 
time, have withheld her military assistance. T'hei'e 
was nothing to prevent hei' fj'om imposing aueii duties 
on _33ugliah goods as would practically close a market 
which was most important to Great Britain. 

lu view of these risks, Mr. Pitt elaborated certain OoiTespon- 
jiroposals whereby, in return for “ an almost ujilimited {t‘'nro 
” commuuicatioii of commercial advautnges,” Irulaud „nd 

should contributu from time to time “ to the common thn' Duke 
exigencies of tho Empire.” His idea, na explained to 
the Duke of Biitliwid (Lord Lioutoiiiuit of Ireland) on vim). '' ‘ 
the 6th Jauujiiy 1785, was that ’“the future anr|)lus Do.,p.C8, 

” of the hej-ouitary revenue, ” consisting mainly of siicif.eokV'a 
Customs .and Excise duties, should constitute the con- vgf 
ti'ibution. But sncli a contribution was "not to be 
“ made a pretext for withdrawing any jiartofthe aid 
“ noty given by the Irish Parliamout ... in the 
“ maintenance of the regiments njwn the Irish esta- 
“ blishment sorvingoat ofthekingdoiu” . . . and it 
was to be cousidered only as a means “ for dolraying 
“ tlie ordinary expenses of tho Empire in time of 
“ peace ” ; Ireland being ” still, in case of war or any 
“ e.xtmorflinaiy emergency, called upon and expected 
" voluiiturily to contribute, as in reason and jnstieo she 
“ ought, to such further exertions as tlio situation of 
“ affairs and the general intoresta of the Empire may 
” from timo to time require.” 

A proposal roijuiring Ireland to make a fixed contri- 
bution to Great Britain, though it w.aa to l>e fixed in 
liroportion to tho growing means of the sniallor kingdom, 
was, no doubt, a very delicate one. But ihe difficulties 
unont it, which tlio Lord Lieutenant anticipated on tho 
part of Ireland, proved to bo exaggerated. 

The plan, foriimlatod in ton resolutions, was brought tocky’s 
before tho Irish Parliament on tho 7th .tanuary 1TO5. vof vl! 

AH foreign and colonial goods were to pass between p. sbs. ' 

Great Britain and Ireland without any increnso of duty; 

and Euglish and Irish dutiable goods were to pass from 

one couutry to the other at the same rates of duty ; 

while, whenever the hereditary revenue, amounting 

then to aliout 650,0001., sbonld exceed a given snm, the Irish Porlls- 

cxcoas was to “bo ajiprojiriated in support of the naval 

“ foroesoftheEiiipircinsueh maimerastho Parliament Toi.lv„’ 

“ ofthis kingdom shall direct.’' Jis-ss. 

lu [leferonco to Mr. Grattan, the resolutions were so 
altered as to make tho compulsory contribution in each 
year of peace conditional on there being first established 
an oquililjrium between revenue and expenditure ; 
while the hereditary i-erenue was to produce 656,0002. 
before any part of it could be apjjropriated to navy 
expenses. With these modifications, the resolutions 
passed the Irish Parliament with tolerably general 
cononiTence; and, as evidence of the desire of that 
Parliament to fulfil the obligation of a contribution, 
additional taxes were iaiposed, calculated to yield 
140,0002. a year. 

liiia plan, for securing commercial equality between LsAy’* 
tho two eouatries simiiltaneously with a contribution to 
Im])erial expenditure from Irelaud, was brought before p.^. ' 
the British iJouse of Commons on the 22nd February 1785. 

At 'Westminster it met with much more opposition than it 
had in Dublin. It was denounced as ruinous to British 
trade; and the commercial classes throughoutEngland 
were up in arms against it. lu the course of the next 
tha-ee months the resolutions, in deference to this strong 
feeling, underwent alterations in a manner seriously 
detrimental to Meand. 

AVhen the resolutions, modified in this way, were 
returned to Dublin, they met with & reception very 
different from that which had been originally accorded 
to thorn liy the Irish Parliament. It was felt that 
the plan in its present shape was not only establish- 
ing the aaoendaney of tho British Parliament over 
Irish commerce, tiat was virtnally asking Ireland 
to surrender in a great measure the exclusive right of 
her Parliamout to leeielato for her. So strong ' vss this 
T t 
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feoling, that tlio Bill cmhodying the ftlterncl rcsolulions 
hnfl to bo abanJnjii-Hl ip* roou us it wiw intrmbu'od. 

"With tboabftiuloiinicut ol' this Bill, tbeiilcu ol ai'curiiig 
from tho Iriab PnrluimiMib. on a Hottloil liasix. a oonlrilm- 
tion to imjioriiil ospciisns I'oU lo tiu' amli 

tbuiigb the quostioii of oouimritiiiil c<|nalicy Wiis suln 
soquciitly rovWocl on two imciiHious by filr. UraDtait, 
nrst in 1703 and again in 17W, the origuial piaii was 
novcT proceeded wiili. 

Accordingly, the imiiiiluiuuicr of tho ItikIi military 
ostabliabinont, with a filth imrt of it liable to servo 
abroad, as ftnod by thi! Irish Act ol L70H, uoutiiuied to 
couKtibnto Ireland’s solo coutribntiou to Impcriul 
soi'vicoB during the next oiglit yeivra of wjico. 

"WLon, howover, thr li’i-oncli war broke out in 170::, 
the military ostublislimoiil. of livland was raised 
from 15,u)b to 2n,0<>0 uicu. und a Bill was passed 
irooting tho nnrolmuut. for four yenra, of a mililia 
force of 16.0011 men. This iiugiaunlatiun wiws the 

K ical rc'spoiise uiaili' by tbs Irish rurliamont to t!ie 
Liontonuiit’s message at the opening of the 
session, wbon ho aiiid that tUo King reli<‘d “ witli con- 
'* fidonce on tho linn and olVoulual snpiiort of the Irish 
" Houflo of Commons, uiul on the nealuus oserUons of a 
“ bravo and loyal jieoiilc iu prosecuting a just and 
" noocssary war.” 

Two years latt-r, tho new Lord Lioatenant — Lord 
Fitswillinin — in opening tho session stated in his speech 
that the King believed so strongly in the loyalty and sseal 
of tho Irish Parliamout for bis service, that ho thought it 
“ unuoccsswy to pnas” Iheui "ui any pai-ticnlav 
“ mamior to make a provision adequate to the pri'seiit 
“ awful situation of affairs.” It is evident that this 
appeal likowiao mot with an luloqnato resiKXi.Ho; for 
lator on in tho year, iu umboiWing iu on iidilross their 
viowa on the sudden recall of Ijord Fitzwilliaui and the 
conduct of tbe Irish Uinistry, the < fppositioiimado some 
aignilicnnt ullusiuiis Ln tho sacrifiiu which Ireland bad 
made for tho common canao. ”Li consequence of tho 
“ war," they said, ” w,- have greatly added toonrnnmial 
” taxes and iDurua.Hod uuur thvuufold tho debt of tho 
“ nation. We have ulso assisUid the Army and Navy of 
'• the Umpire with vioit nninliers of our noopl j. . . . 

“ In this year wo continued to intTcaso tlio annual taxes, 
“ voted a loan of nearly two millions, gi'iuited u greater 
•' forco than over was paid by Iroliiiid.” 

About tho same time, Wolfo Tone mado out tliat, 
iluriug tliu first two years of the Froncli war, no less 
than fJOO.dOO men wore raised in Ireland, of whom 
80,01)0 wore for the Navy alone. Tliis assertion v.ur. 
no doulrt, a great exaggeration ; nor is such oxiqjgoiii- 
tion surprising, as it wds his object to domouatmto that 
Ireland was tno roomiting giotuid of Great BriUiiu, and 
that cocsoquontly, if that ground fell into foreign hiiuils, 
tbo naval snpremacy of England ivould be at an end. 



But, according to a Rotnrn which was propni'ed 
under tho iustructioiis of .Mr. iSocrotary Felhum, the 
uumLH.>r of iu'-ii farnislu-d by Irulimd for naval and 
military sorvicit from tlio cuuiineiuanuent of the wai' 
to 179(> Was very oonsidei-aldo ; lor, tbougli bis ustiinuto 
full far short of Wolfo Tone’s Iigiires, there appuurod to 
Inivu Ik’oii no less than men funiishud in all by 

Ireland, in addition to tho 30, 000 men rti|nued for tho 
jirutcctinn of her own shores. 

Early in 1707, Is-iiig cballongiid as to the mcasurus V 
which the l•i()vo^nmont intoudud to titko fiw the iniUnal *! 
duruiiee of GreiitBritain and Ireland, Mr. Pelham urged ^ 
that tho two countries should assist each other tis 
uooitsiun reqaired. If Ireland wanted troops iu the 
evor-t of an atlaick, Qr 'ill Britain, he said, should scud 
sonui of her soldiers ; and if (.ireat Britaiu, on tliu other 
hand, should need iu<.siBtimeo agaiitnl an invitdiug 
enemy, Irolimd sliould lend her nimilar imsistancc. 

By this time, ilniru wiw tlm reliellioii iu Ireland us 
well as tlie .Preiidi war lobe ri'ok'iiiod with; and tho 
military demituds on irolaml weri' lurtbur iucroaBcd. 
Niimliers of Kiiglish treops wuve snil. bo Indand, and 
the cost oj Limm WHS bnriiu by that coimti-y. The Iriah 
Yeomanry was conslit.uleil, and lids Ibree also involved 
a considerablo ehurgu. Wluiu (ho mniiuy Bill was 
receiving the Iloyal AsscuU th- Speakor of tho Irish i 
JimiHC of Commons mndo a speueb. in wliich be rufevred 
lo the nnpreoedent*-d magnitude of tbe sniiplies granted 
by Ireland. ■* Thev go," In- said, "to tho luUesloxtentof 
*■ every sorvice ]iro]inseiI by tiovemment, and aru given 
“ with on uiionuniiy and wid which mark tho nuaitor- 
” able dutermiiiatiim of this kingdom to stand or fall 
" with Great Britain . . . With tho saino un- 

“ auiniity wo have voU>d tho mainUnumeo of an army 
'* far groatur tlian was ever kept up by this kingdom 
“ dnrhig any preccduig war; and wo have ooutinned 
” to thorn tho nugmontalioii of )tay wiiieh was gruutod 

by the last Parliament." 

Wo imiHb now turn t») outual lignros, and proceed 
to examine tho publiu nocoiuils of Ireland during hor 
autonomy. 

Thu following Table givcis the annual i-ovonuc and 
expunditnre of Trehiml. ninler principal lieails, during 
that time. Tho ligurus aru taken Irotii tliu well-known 
Itcbiirn orPnlilic Incoiiiu and Kxpunditiit'u presentod to [ 
I’arliumuiitin 18ll!i ; and il.shuiUd be moiiLinnudtliivUJiat t 
lUtnrn, so far us it relatoH to |ii’o-bniuii Lrisb Uiumeo, j 
ivas Inisi'il iijiou tlie aiimml lu'coniits of the Irish 
Treasury, wliioli only guvu tbe not iHkymouts from tho 
llovenue Cumniisniimers to tho Irish E.xoboqncr. As a 
conMidui-ulihi number of salarios, di'awlnwik.s, mid other 
charges wore paid liy tbu Caiimiissiotiurs and their 
colleotors out of ''ross ree<ii|ib.s. Mm mmmiifa of both 
ruvonne and foivil) cxpoiidituro ui tlm following Table 
apIKinr bo Ik> less tlnui they iM'tiiully wui'o. 



Table I. showing tho Eevikiins and Exf^ikuitusi: of IauL.\N-s in uaoh your from 1782-ii to IbtlO-l iuoinsivu. 





1 


Revenue. 


1 


1 


l!iciH.-iiiIibtre. 


1 






(Converted into Britisli Ciicceuey.)* ] 


1 (Converted into UritiHli Ciirruiiuy.)* 


.Surplus (■!-'' 


Year umliiig 
Ojtli Mucb. 


















Custoiu . 


Other 

I'axei. 


. iliscul- 
1 lulivnus. 


i Total. 
1 


Debt 

Charges. 


Civil 

Govern- 


1 Bavu] and 
MitiUry 
1 Cxpcudieutu. 


Tutol. 


IJi-Rcit (-). 












£ 




t; 






17»3 - 


750,898 


83,748 


291,858 


1,108, .504 


120,830 


1 583,706 


809,131 


1,313,727 


1 -207,223 


1784 


e.'i2,Q21 


59,554 


101,893 


1.013,889 


127,210 


528,074 


488,085 


1,142,209 


1 -128,400 


1785 • 


799,315 


49,511 


39,937 


' 881,084 


130,335 1 


376,292 1 


502,157 


1,008,784 


- 127,720 


178C 


809,.'i99 


75,923 


182,486 


' 1,127,918 


144,023 ' 


426,231 ' 


008,501 


1,178,845 


-50,937 


t787 - 


962,331 


59,308 


210,947 


1,226,484 


1 139,682 1 


487,853 


509,974 


1,177,509 


-1.60,975 


1783 


975,994 

918,167 


09,818 


183,002 


1,280,282 


! 147,783 


821.098 


580,857 


1,349,715 


-89,434 


1789 - 


78,726 


241,489 


1.238,411 


! 143,248 


320.787 1 


571,036 


1,285,021 


-1,810 


1790 


971,869 


74,789 


334,683 


1,881,281 


j 140,578 


550.534 1 


.508,771 


1,295,883 


•1-86,397 


1791 - 


1,900,009 

976,.‘)54 


90,902 


223,568 


1,313,477 


120,327 


582,612 


672,348 


1.384,067 


-70,010 


1799 


83,885 


309,525 


1,388,414 


183,173 


047,377 1 




1,395.950 


-27.538 


1798 - 


934,381 


94,488 


334,933 


1 1,383,800 


132,587 


816,255 1 


814,546 


]. 30.1, 888 


■I■4I2 


1794 


878,488 


79,971 


220,413 


1 1,178,872 


140,507 


688,534 1 


745,828 1 


1,080,869 


i -401,997 


1795 - 


1,110,190 


97,8.i5 


287,741 


' 1,475.218 


214,435 


■40479 i 


1,633,589 


3.508, .866 


1 -1,083,650 


1790 


1,180,377 


103,718 1 


317,497 1 


1,551,592 


944,978 


703,580 


1,8.55,309 


2,802,083 


-1,251,841 


1797 - 


l,97.3.30y 


120,813 1 


308,927 ' 


1,703,109 


40H,S8G 


001,1.37 1 


9,032,130 


6,101,553 


-1,398,444 


179B 






580,132 


2,084,089 


628,093 




3,401,760 


4,740,228 


-2,666,159 


I7U9 - 


1,591,770 


117,886 


4S6.5SG 


2,146,718 


763,577 


879481 1 


S,8C5,S:tO 


5,508,088 


-3,382,970 


ItHIO 

Throa quartsti j 


1 S,40H,9CI 


167,243 


•Ul,554 


8,017,758 


1482,582 


1,025,510 


4,590,782 


6,854,804 


— 3,837,048 


ending Sth t 
Janiiury 1801 J 


1 1,584,310 
1 


142,863 


497.185 

1 


2.204,168 


1,145,552 


953,810 


2,707,193 


4,856,855 


-2,652,192 



*1L BriliiiUii(«rlInKai|u»]lodU. IriiflioiimiDC]'. AoranUiu^ Inorarr tn iruulsto Into llrltiHh oimiiir.y aniiu lUiioUal in 1c 

itU uiKWxaHry to dwliwC MSa.nr If.lW. jicr u., Irom such stuat. Tliu two uumaalisi worn unt luulmllotua uiiUIli&S, whiui the & 
o. 70. WHS IMiwiiUnK iLu. Umnis-foi-WBitl all nwiiils, laynwiils, ooiitnw'hi. ami (ImUiun rIimuM Isi modu iu Britisli 
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An oxftminatiou of thifi Talilo clearly cstnliliahes 
two facts. It sliowB that during the first 11 years of 
legialntiyo iiidopomli-uoc' the o.’cpondifcnrp of Iroland 
kept fairly lorol, averaging about 1} millions jicr 
aimnm : ami Lluit tboiicofiirwanl. imtil tho Union was 
uarriod. the cx|MinditnrQ iucreasod year by year, mniuly 
under the hood of military Korvicos, at a fonnidablo 
rate — hulccd. at such anvtc that the total expenditoro in 
l79il-lf>00 was five times greatrr I ban it was in 1702-d. 

It may ho fairly' asanmod tiukt this grutt iiiunsute in 
the years preceding thi: Union was duo to two oanses: 
tho war, wliioh hud huon doclarod botwoou this country 
and Franco on tho 1st Fobraary 1793, and the dis- 
turbances in Ireland which culminatod in rebellion. 

On this assumption, it is jiosaiblu to make some 
calculation of the amounts oi oxponditnre in Ireland 
which miiY bo attributed to tho two consos rospoctivoly, 
thoQgh t^o oalcntataoii eon only ho fouudod on hypo- 
thoses. 

Tho war with France was being waged throughout 
the period in question. Tt is difficult to assign an exact 
date to tho outbreak of the home distarlmncos. But ns 
the hill of co.ntH nsually follows in tho wake of such 
outbrenkH, and as the ct^ oftho yeomanry force, which 
was spocially oonstitutod to meet the iiisorrectionnry 
movement, makes its first appoaranco in tho occonute 
of 1797-8, it seems fair to take that year os tho year in 
which the internal state of Ireland entailed speeifie 
exponditure of im extraordinary character. On this 
auppositioii, the incrooso of military expoudituro in the 
years 1793-4, 179-l-f), 17!'5-6, and 1796-7 would be 



solely due to the French war ; and in the later years it 
would bo duo to the French war and Ii’ish disturbances 
oomhined. It may bo contoiuleit that tho rebellion 
pmotically receivoa its death-blow at Vinegar Hill in 
.riimi irQ"!: but manv of its horrors continued in 
isolated districts, ami troops were not likely to ho 
withdrawn from disturbed distriew for simio time oftor- 
wards for fear of fresh ontbinaks. 

Tho sum annually expended on military seivicos 
hetwoeii 1782-3 and 1799-3 inclusive, nmmmtod on an 
average to 5i|Jj,OOOI ; and, aecordiagly, I take this 
sum to represent the annual military oxpondiCure, for 
which the Irish Piirliamont deemed i". necessary to 
provide, at tho end of last century, to meet Irelaiid’a 
own requirements in normal times of peace. 

In the year before the disturbances at home involved 
Bcrions cost (1796-7), tho milimry expenditure .amounted 
to 2,032,0001. i and if the normol ospenditui'e of 
586,0001. ho doduoted, the remainder (viz., 1,447,0001.) 
would represent tho extra expense to which Ireland 
was that yeiir exposed in consequence <jf the war with 
;^‘auco. I take this sum of 1, -147, 0001. to represent 
likewise the annual expense on oecount of the fVeuch 
war from tho 26th Marcli 1797 to oth January IbOl, and 
tho expenditnro inciurod over and aliove these two 
sums of 585,0001. and 1,1+7,0001., in 1797-8, 1798 -9, 
1799-18(H), and 1800-1 (three quarters of a year), may 
thus be held to oonskitiito the cost of the disturbed 
state of Ireland horsolf, 

These hypothetioiil caloulntioiis will !« best followed 
when they are given in a tabulated form. 



Year oiuliug 25tli March. 


EstiaBted Milinry 
lixpenclltnre in 
Ireland in Times 
of Peace. 


Estimated Adilition 
to Milituiy 
Expenditure on 
acoount of the 
War ■witli Fracee. 


Eetiinatcd Addition 
to Military 
Expenditure oa 
account of the i 
disturbed titate of 1 
Ireland. 


Total. 


1793- 4 - 

1794- n 

179f>-6 

17!)r^7 

1798- 9 . . . - - 

1799- 1800 

3«U March 1801) to Btli .fanusry 1801 {thrre <|tiartcT8) 


£ 

685.000 

586.000 

583.000 

685.000 

585.000 
585,000 

585.000 

436.000 


£ 

181,000 

969,000 

1.870.000 

1.447.000 

r 1,447.000 \ 

1 *638,000 / 

1,447,000 
1,447,000 
14)85,000 


Ill 1 1 II 1 

ssi s 


£ 

746,000 

1,5544»0 

1.855.000 

3.032.000 

8.403.000 

3.866.000 

4497.000 

S,T574)00 




Totiils - - - ■ j 


3.538,000 


9,911,000 


6,305,000 


20,809,000 



* TIilR Kam Ih KiKsiially inuultoiiMl na rt'lotlni lu iidvaucns “prinr lal7IiS-S for iinor extmorJinnrlLS'‘i so I recludii It Tram tho rziKUKUtura 
iiiauiToditilTW-e. («nii’orliinm'uUiry Pnin'r, No.SOOol 1.. p.OCl. 



It will bo seen from this statoinonfc that, had the 
military expenditure dnring thoso years been at the 
normal rate, it would have amounted in the agpegate 
to 4,533,000. As a matter of fact it amounted to no 
loes than 20,80ft, 0001., thus exceeding the normal 
amount by 16,276,0001., or (in round figures) liy 16 
mUlioDS. Of this hugo excess, six millions may he said 
to have boon due to the disturbed and roliellious state 
of Ireland, and 10 millions to the war in wliioh this 
country was engaged with Frtoice. The Vios-Treasurer s 
abstracts of accounts printed in tie Irish Commons 
Journals havo boon carefully examined, and the_ result 
of tho examinatiou is to show that the amounts directly 
incurred in maintaining Irish regiments abroad, or in 
the fleet, were very iMguificant. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that practically the whole of the 
extraordinary expenditure on no count of the wiu' with 
ShanoB was incurred in defending IrelMid herself, and 
thus in defending tlio most vnlnorable part of tho King's 
home dominions. 



There is one other subject to which special reference 
should be made before we approach the time of tho 
Union and that is, the state of tho Iriah Debt between 
1782 end 1800. 



The foDowing table ehowe tho nominal amount of 
Funded Debt and Unfunded Debt at the close of each 
finoneial year from tho 26th March 1783 to the 5th 
January 1801. 

A 66S10, 



Table IL showing the Anomrr of Ftodbs and Us- 
FOsnED Debt of TBeLiss outstuiidiug at tho end of 
each financial year from 1782-3 to lwO-1 inclusive. 



1. Funded Belt. 



Tear 

oniliDK 

SMb Kawli. 



1410.068 

1410.068 

1,086, 1{8 

1468.068 
1408.881 
14SO,Oa 
14S0468 
1480408 
1,I»0,(»8 



141D.0DS 

1410,003 

1480,108 

1408458 

1438,881 

1400468 



1480.008 

1.030.008 



- 08.M0 
74500 
108466 

- «,153 



00430 

S«477 
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1. F'Utulcd Debt — Qont. 



!Hh lUrrh. 


1 Nominal Cai>(tiil Stack onkten'liiiirat 
UtocloHoroBCh t^noncialViior. 


Net 

InrTcasa (+) 


Funded In 
Iielutd. 


Fondeil in 
GruotUrltalii. 


TtiUl. 


Decrcuie(-) 
in ttio Year. 


( 17M 

j 1798 
1 I'M 
{ 1798 

*1 1700 

j 1800 

iTn.'ilhJnu- 

i 

L ipuvrtun]. 


£ 1 
s,aio«u , 

Mdu.'UW 

lUaojM 

8J07.1B1 

9.SIU.SIM 

28,1X11,1)08 


1 ^ 

t,880,0»l 

0,813.008 

11TOEA81 

M,BSnASl 


£ 

&040£U 

4,liOrl0a 

6£78d>75 

0,S75£I» 

11£8a,<47 

S1,7B7£35 

S8£S1£11) 


+ U70£3D 
+ tm-ist 

* 007M0 

+ s,8iiaoii 

* 3£UAB7 
+ 0.837.1.38 

* 6,0a3A3t 


ABJirgati 

1 


J Inomuu in t: 


hu period 


+20,431,187 



* Parlianicntary Paper, No. (I.— OSW. pp, T4-B. 



rvllomcn 2. U‘>\/widcd De&f. 



— 


Aiuouiit of 
Unfunded 
Debt 

oaUtandtng. 


IncreiiBO ( + ) 
or DeccenoQ 
(—1 in di« 
Year. 




£ 


£ 


OnSSthhlaTch 1783 • 


507.esa 






557,169 


+ 49,477 


.. 5785 - 


750,785 


+ 198,610 


.. „ 1786 - . 


784,400 


+ 43,615 


„ „ 1787 - 


027,360 


- 107,081 


.. » 1788 - . 


027,369 




» 1788 • 


637,369 




» .. 1790 . . 


627,369 


“ 



2. Unfunded jOebt—cODt. 



— 


Amount of 
Unfunded 
lli^ht 

ouuiuuding. 


Increi»se(+) 
nr Dccrcese 
(— ) in the 
Year. 




£ 


.« 


On 35th March 1791 • 


637,369 




>. 1799 


637,869 




„ „ 1798 - 


637,369 


_ 


« 1794 


904,293 


4- 876,933 


„ „ 1795 > 


1,061,538 


+ 157,240 


„ „ 1796 


1,107,693 


+ 46,154 


.. .. 1707 - 


1,160,493 


+ 52,800 


.. .. 1798 


858,785 


- 301,707 


» >. 1799 - 


880,477 


+ 27,693 


„ „ 18(10 

On 5th Jummry 1801 ^3 iiuiirtcrs 


1,343,400 


+ 456,923 




of u yw»r) ... 


1,090,938 


+ 356,538 


Aggregiite Incrcasu in period 


- 


1,193,246 


It will be Boeti l>om this Table tliub ii 


1 the iioriod 


under reTiew tho iocruuse of tho public debt ia Irelaud 


WHS most formidable. 


Oa the 6th Jaanury 1801, the Funded £ 


Debt stood at • • 




26.&U,819 


nad the Unfunded Dobt at 


- 


1.699,9iiS 



amoantiaK ia Uio ngneuBte to - - 28,541,137 

On tho 25th Mur^ 1783 the oggrogato 
amonat lud beou oaly > • • 1,917,'^ 



So iu about 16 years tho Irish debt had 

been acgmeiitod by ... 26,623,373 



oud almost tho trliolo of this iacrooso ocenrred in tho 
lost eight yours. It is ovidoDt,uioroovor, that the omotmt 
borrowed ia those years wus iiused on Tory oucrons 
terms, for the aggrogato deficit did uot :imoanC toaoch 
mere tlian 161 milliuna. 
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PAST n.— 1800-1816. 



bM 

MiSlDil 



Some test of the relative positions of Great Bvilam 
and Ireland at the time when the Union cf the tiro 
kingdoms was in nontomplation is afforded hyacom- 
^ison of their respective— (1) Popnlations, (2j 
Bereniics, (3) Sxpeuditures, and (4J Debts, at that 
time." 



1. Population.f 



— 


fireat Itritniii. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Foiluintiuu itt 1800 


No. 

10,300,000 


No, 

5,000.000 


No. 

1.5,500,000 


Bclativo propor* 


2 


1 


3 


Pet cent of total 


67-7S 


39-25 


100-00 



2. Bevennes. 



— 


1 Great Britain 
(year ending 
5th Jnoaary 
1801). 


Ireland 
(year ending 
SSth March 
1800) , 
(Britiah ' 
Currency). i 
1 


1 Total. 

1 

1 


Revenue 


£ 

31,685,000 


A 

8,01 6,000 


£ 

34,003,000 


Bektivc prupnr- 
lions. 


JOJ 


‘ 


11^ 


Per cent, of UiLoI 


01-28 


8-72 


100-00 


Per head of popn- 


1 £ s. d. 

3 0 9 


K. d. 
12 1 


£ ». d. 
2 4 8 



3. Expeudituros (inoludiug Sinking Fund charges). 


— 


Great Briinin 
(year ending 
5th January 
1801). 


Irdund 
(year ending 
-JSth March 
1800) . 
(Britiah 
Currency). 


Tolu!. 


Expenditurn 


£ 

53,611,000 


£ 

6,855,000 


£ 

03,468,000 


Rektivc pi'opor- 


8 


1 




Per cent, of total 


80-03 


10-97 


100-00 




4. Debts. 




(1.) yoiHinal 




— 


Great Britain 
(1st Fehrnsry 
IBOl). 


Ireland 
(5th Jnauary 
1801). 


Total 


Funded debt 
Unfxmdtd debl - 


£ 

430,305.945 

S6,eSS,S00 


£ 

96,841,919 

i^99,93S 


£ 

447,147,164 

S7,9SS.i33 


Total - 


446,504,145 


98,541,157 


475,133,302 


Relative propor- 
tions. 




1 


16} 


Per cent, of total 


94-00 


6-00 


100-00 


Une.i^ireif an- 

nHilte*. 


£ 

4,734,405 


£ 

119,004 


£ 

4,!l00,40? 


NoTB.— Tbo vnliiH ol thrse nnexplrrd annuities nn tbo 1 st Janoair 
IBOl \nu calculated by Uie latr Actnary o( tho National Debt (Mr, A. 
Q. Finhiiaun 1 , and liis (-aloolalton. itatra to bo based on "Clio current 
prices of tlir dAy.” will he found In IVIlsmcnt^ Paper No. SlSol IBM, 
pp. 411 and 412. 



PiirlKuspn- 
tnrr I^insr, 
>’o.3iHl 
UlfilSS. 

111. S3? and 





Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


Doecription of Asnaitles. 


Afflonnt of 
.Anunities. 


How 

valued. 


Capital 

1 


Amount of 
Annuities. 


How 

valued. 


Capital 

Value. 


Jjoog Annuities - - 

Short Annuities ... 

Bxehc<]uor Annuities . - • 

Bank .\nnui^ 


£ e. 

1,007,614 5 10 
418,333 0 n 
125,457 14 ? 


nt 18* 
at 5* 


£ 

18,200,033 

2,322,894 

852,778 


£ t.d. 
9,419 13 4 
47,808 12 6 
45,188 9 2 
16,730 15 S 


at 18* 


£ 

170,088 

365,419 

519,093 

178,981 


Total .... 
Short Annuity (Imperial) • 


1,551,405 1 4 
, 230,000 0 0 


at Tli 


21,275,9110 

2,587,500 


119,094 10 7 




1,233,580 


Total .... 


1,781,405 1 4 




33,862,700 


119,094 10 7 


- 


1,288,580 



*ItwlII bo obserred tluit tho dntoi In then oompnriKHiB do net nil 
correnMnd. Tho vant of corrMlxmdeiim )a due to tiio fnot, not only 
thin at the and el hut century the finnneint ytara in Qrent Brltiii)i 
and Ireland terminated at dlOarent date*, and that the nnUenal 
occouuta (<.(.. theaccountiol Beyenuo and Exwdltnre) In Great 
Britain win made np to a date dlOhrin* from die d^ ep to whiti the 
arooimU of the BtiUab Debt ware Buds up, but alee that these dates 
uadervent chaimei Just at that line. 






TheaeoQnntirelatinato the IriihSobt vem annually mods npto the 
dotes on rrhieh the national aceounU were modo un i that is. on vhioh 
the aaaiiBlal year* expired. 

The yean which nro uaed in these eomparisoiu are the latest (practi* 
caW complete yma hernrs the Union, 
t^be po^atloni oi Great Britain a 



ere made no to tbo lath 

ufromini-StolTSS-Otnelufive. Tbed^wsstbw 
h Jannai 



^heMpulationi 
acourately toown. 
Tniaol ibeeensns 



a and Ireland in ISM a 



«StbJannai7. ConeetpunilT tlu y«*tf IflOO-ft mas tlm 
TMr which ended on the Sih danoary, and fhe last 
befteo the Uolcm took aSceL 



Tu’i'iwHntriSilnii to"ihi British Pohlwm mode nptotlio 1st 
Pebrtiajry onUl tho jmr ISIT-U, wtion the data was alloiod to the 
Stb ianuaiy. 

in ireiaod Uio national aeooiinU wore (ram lTe>-7 
• iDtothelW ■ 



W tbo BritUtnta-Geoeral (or Biuriand nnd Scotland, the population 
Omt Britain amounted in the middle of UOl to 1U48S,DDS. 

- -• Ireland was tilcen in 180L So the jmpulation of that 
i.dIffieult.to.eariraate at the oommsDoeinent of this 



cootnry. Acctwdine to Mr. leoky (Vol. VIII. ol liia Hiatory.p. SI.,.. 
" irebnd at tlio chae of the cighiMinth uentnrr hoit f.soo.ooii. sorb* 
° writen say 8 , 000^0 hihaUiams;" ouil ibe Befdrim-Gem-nl for 



etlbeoMnlngotUu iStli eentnrv, Great Britain had a popaloHOi: U 
lOt milUcau and Irtiand of five Riiiiinn* 
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tary I’aimr, 
No. SflO ot 
itiitu, Pan 1., 
np. S2S mill 



Annual 

R«ici>ter 

1799. 

Uuoolr* 

of Uird 

CostUr«a{b. 

VoL 11. 

Leeliy'i 

HikUiy. 

Vol. Vlll.. 



(2.) AniHU'l Oh-'irpos for Iiiiviril, Si^i^‘1'3 Futul, ami 

Maitodeiaeiit ef Fwiilol nwl Unfumlcd M't. 



— 


Omit llriluiii 
()inr ending 
Bill Jannary 
1801). 


rr.-hiiii1 

1 (vi-lir I'luliltg 
' 2'aili Murrli 
I8IK)). 


'I'ulitl. 


Annual ebargen - 


U1,3C0,7U0 


, .il 

t,'i33,n32 


•C 

33,(11)2,332 


Rel.itive proper- 


I'i 


1 


IBi 


Per cent, of Mitnl 


04*48 


5B2 


lUU'OO 



Such, tbsii, nvtuH tlie finiuicitil nf ii'olimcl. 

roliilively to Grout Britain, whon llio UritiHii Govcm- 
ment bwl ducidocl to imito LLo ravlinmouta of tlio Lwr> 



conmna*. ~ . 

ITie projoi't for a legialiiiivo Umoii ol tho two 
coantricsvas autlioritatiTcly nnuouuccd in thr DritUli 
House of Commons for the first tirao on tho 22ii<l 
Januai-v 171>9, in a moesago IVom tlic King i and on tlic 
31st January the measure was tivkoii into considorutimi. 

In moTiiiRon thill day tho roaolatums rolutivo boim 
Union, the Brim© Miuixlnr and Ohiuiccllor of tfio 
Exchequer, Mr. Pitt, Ktrouuoutily doniod that the scbonio 
was intended to bring Ireland urnlor tho burden of tho 
English Natiimal Debt, or mako hur the Mub|oi;t of 
increased tiixntioii. The debtH of Grnit Britiuu and 
Ireland were to be kejit noiuinitc; and the ordimiry 
expenseft of tho United Kingdom in iieuec and war wern 
to 1)0 defrayed by the eoautrios in fixed proportiima. 

“It is in our power,” bo siiid, "to fix for iiny 
" number of years which shull bo thought fit tho 
“ proportion by which the coiitrilnition of Ireland lei 
" tho expenses of tho nation shall bo rcgiiluled ; that 
“ those proportions shall not bo such (W would mako n 
" contrination greater than' the norcssary amount of 
“ ita own present ciqKiniios as a saimrato kingdom ; 
“ and even after that limited periml tho jiroportion of 
“ tho whole contribution from tirno to timo might bo 
“ made to dcjicnd on the com|)aiiitivo produce in oaeli 
“ kingdom of such gcneval Inxoa ns wight be thought 
'• to aifurd the liostiTitoi'ionof Lheir riwpootivo woolLli. 

“Or what I should hope to bo found practicable, tho 
“ system of iuteroal twitiou in each cuiuitrr might 
“ gradnally he so oq^ised and assimilated, on the Icod- 
“ ing artioles, as to moke all rules of specific proportion 
■< uzmecMsary, and to secure that Ireland simll uovur 
“ be taxed bat in proportion as wo tax oimielves.” 

Tho terms of the financial resolution which Mr. Pitt 
moved, wore as follows : — 

“That it would be fit to proposo that tho charge 
arising from tho payment of tho interest or sinking fund 
for the reduction of the principiil of the debt iiu urrod 
iu oitber kingdom before tho Union shall be sepanitoly 
defrayed by Clreat Britain and li-olatid rcspoctivoly. 
Tiuvt for a imiiibor of ycni-s to bo limited t.fio future 
ordinary cx]icnHos of the United Kingdom iu peace or 
war ahull lie defruyed by Grniit Bribuiu and Ireland 
jointly, according to sneh ]iro])ortiona as shall bo 
estabushed by the respootire Parliaments jirovioiis to 
the Uzuon ; and that after the expiration of the time 
to be so limited, tlie proportion shall not be liable to be 
raried, except aooording to such rales and princif)los 
as shall be in like manner agreed npon previous to tho 
Union.” 

After nearly three weeks’ disoussion, but no very 
serious opposition, the resolutions were agreed to by 
the British House of Commons. Thoy were carried still 
more easily in t^ House of Lords : and a joint Addi-oss 
of both Houses in favour of the Union was thereupon 
presented to the King. 

Meanwhile the questiou had likewise been engiu^g 
the atticntion of the Irish Farliameut, though no de^to 
propusal had been submitted to it. At its inouting on 
the 22nd January 1799 tho speech of the Lord Lien* 
tenant had not gone beyond the expression of anxiety 
“for some pormaueut a^ustmeut which may extend 
“ tho advantages onjoyed by onr sister kingdom to 
“ every part of tlus t^aud.” But tho subject of lui 
Union was tho solo topic of debate, and Lord Oastlo- 
rcogh, tho Ohiof Soorctary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
nuiionncod that it wa.s the intention of tho Govornmeut 
to bring forwiu'd a measure. 



The debate tarned almost oni.iri'ly on tbe coiisLUa- 
tioiial issnc!. imd no rofcromioti nf any great im|nirtuuco 
were made to Ibo fiiiaiicLil aspect uf llio |iro|inKul. 

An iuneiidmonl, luovnd by Air. Oourge Poiisoiiby, was 
only lost by a majority of one (Ul.l to lOfi) ; anti tiro 
days later, ivlion tl)e report on the Addresn was brought 
up, Sir Lawrouco Parsous siiciieoriod in carrying hit 
motion to omit the paragraph rcfurriiig to tho projected 
Union. 

In cimscquouco of filiowj proccotHiigs iu tho Irish 
House nf CiiminoiiB, no real furtlicr pvogrcBS was umilo 
ill 1799 in cither Fariiamoul with blio Hchemu for 
ineui'pumtiiig Ireluud with Grout Britidn. .But the 
sniijcrt was frein timo to timo revived during the 
aossioni and, whon tho IL-gcncy Bill wius under diK- 
riKuiiiin, Ijord Dasllorcugh mmlu a K|HH-rh in fiivoorof 
the Union, in wliich ho aski-d, " Ilnw wits it possible 
“ to enneoivu that tlio Km|>ire shonld continue as at 
“ prcsciil, ivhflHl all parts uf it wore tii loccivc (upiid 
" protection, and only one purl nf it is to sulfiT tho 
biutlens of that protection c* Must wo jiot of ucceu- 
“ sily and in Justice look to some sctblomoiit of 
•' liupcriid oontribation ? ” 

Air. b^osti'r, ibo Spoakor, also avuilnd Limaulf uf the 
Kcgcncy Drlutte to deliver a k|ioooIi in whiclt ho stated 
with muoli olabomtinu the cONe against the Union. 

Uiic of the Hulijucts wliicli he c-.'camiued most closely ii.jn. 
was tbe |>robaliiu cfVoot uf tlie lliiiun on the imitorial 
prosperity of Ireland, in his >i|>iiiiou, it wonld almost 
certainly loud to an ora of increased tuxiition. Wlule 
one uf tho cn|iital advantages of Ireland during the 
cightoanth oontuiy was that it was one of tho most 
lightly taxed countries iu Europe, he believed ttuit 
this wonld m>w bo chauged, and Ireland would be made 
to cuntributo in on inoruimod proportion to tbe expenees 
of tho Empbo. Lord Castlorough, ho said, “wantH au 
Union in order to tax you und take yom- wonoy ” j ond a»t 
tho Spoakor dwelt on th« gmal. and manife.st pregress in 
Diawitil pruspority which hud accmiijianicd the latter 
days uf un- Irisli raiiiamcnl. It luul been its work 
" to mso ibis kingdom into proR[Mirity, auil keep it in 
“ a steady imd niphl advance, ovun beyond tbe iiunost 

” hopes of iu wiirinuHt advocuF.i's The 

“ gonciwl e.xtsirt rose hi 7K yoiirH to 1782 fnmi ono to 
" live, uiiil in Llin years utter I7H2 IVihu five to ton 
" . . . . ” it was all very well, he argued, to 
say that “ yon would depend on tho articles you way p.sia. 

'* frame, to secure your trade and your piirso”; bnt 
the very doelrinu of the oiiiiii|>oUiiioo of Parlimmmt which 
wiui uow HU coustaufely urged, uiid which was necessary 
to justify Llio Union, rednerd its artiolus to mere wute 
pii])or; liocauMu the United Farliannuit wotdd havu 
tho jKiwor to ulLiir or abrugato any arliolo of tho Union 
whidi it plcascH, to abolish bounties, to amidgamato 
dobts, or to raisu tho lovol of tnxaiiim us it dusires, and 
a luiiiority of a hundred I rish membors would have no 
power tA Htay its decision. 

When tho snbjooL of tho Union was bnmght forward 
in the folluwiug year (1800), thu artioloM of tlie Union, 
including tho oiui dealing with tho pro|iosod financial 
siTongomonbi. hiul ussumod moro donnitu sha]>o. 

It was on tho !jth Eobruai-y that Lord Castlorough 
made his principal oxplaiiabiou in the Irish Houao of 
Commons, whon tho mossago from tho Lord Liontenant 
strongly rooommondiug a loglslativo union was under 
eonsidci'atiou. 

He maintained that the first jirinoiple npon whioh lariCtfir 
tho two kingdoms wore to be inci>r|iomted in ^mint of 
contribution was “that thwo should bo no retrospoot [SaHw* 
“ in rogard to oxjienaoH. Irolnnd is to have no oonoom 
“ whatever with the past debt of Groat Britain. . • • uoaisfc- 
“ Suoh is the liberality of Great Britain; bub as to «tg ; 
“ tho future it is expected that tho two countries 
'* should move forward togotbor and unite with regtmd 
“ to their expenses in the meoeuro of their relative 
“ abilities. ■’ 

“ It wore to ho wished that there was not au insiir- 
“ mnuntable bar to a oomniim system and a common 
“ treasury, and that wa could become, like countries of 
“ tho samo kingdom, subject to tho same system of 
“ finances. Wore our ontL'O oxponditiu’o common 
“ (whioh would bii|ipQn if noitlior kingdom had any 
“ sojiaratu debts, or if their debts wore in luuiiorhon 
“ to their ability) by no system wluitover could mejF 
“ bo mode bo contrilmto so strictly according to thoif 
“ moons, os by being Bnbjoct to the samo ta.xos I 

“ bacwiiiR uiioii tho great objoobs' of taxation in both i 

“ countries. Such, however, is tho disiiroportiou of j 
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“ dublK of liio Lwo kiii^'doma to oiioli other ut the |>rc- 
" none, thill. IV comiiioii ayisveiii Eur Lite iircsent in im* 
“ posfiibh-. nor could uny Kysbem of cqiiiTuIeut bo 
“ up|ilied Tor oqinvliuiuK their coalrilmtiuo. It is. 
“ therol'oro. noouMUtry tlnvc thu debtH of the two 
“ oouiitrios Khoiild bo ki'jit distinct, and, of cimrse, 
" thnt thoir luxution ulumld I>e Sc|><vrate imd iirofur- 
" tiuiiutu. Thb great puuib.thorefuro, to bo ascertained 
*' lu the beat criterion which can be formed of tho 
“ rolntivu luoaiiK of the two coiuitries in order to fix 
tho relativo pru]Xirtioiu of their eontributions.” 

>lo wont 0)1 to say that ho conceived the liest poesililo 
critoriou would bo tho pniduco ofuii luojme tax. levied 
on 11)0 mvmo description of inconics In each country and 
equally well h-vlod inljoth. Tntheabirence, however, of 
that tnxiulrulivnd, I'cxnrtluvd'tobohodtosomc other test. 

I connidi'r that the criterion nest in order is the joint 
" result of cotiimiirco and consumption; and that this 
may be RiiLiMfacl.iirily ivHcertiiincd by a Tcviow of their 
exports and iiaports, together with tho quantitioB 
'• and value of the chief iirtioleM of their cousiimptioD. 
“ i propose, then, to consider the proportion which 
“ those artioloH bear to enoli othoi-, separately nwd con- 
“ jointly, in (Jreat Britain and Ireland; and if they 
“ uoavly coincide, I shall take it fur granted that the 
“ host riieana of deciding tho rolativo ability of tho 
“ two connbrios have been fairly taken.” 

Caitl«nasti Ho found that the result of comnuring (1) the average 
annual valuo of flic imports and exports of the two 
tU- jv 196. countries duiiiig the three latest years for irhioh 
statistics wore available, ami (2) the average annnal 
amount coiLsituiod during tho same pcriim of the 
giriiinipal dutiable urticlos (vis., malt, 1>ccr,S|iiritB, wine, 
tobacco, and suuar), wa.s os follows, vis. ; — 



— 


Great UriCsin. 


Iceland. 


Avimipu iimmiil vaUu’ «f imporlii 
iinil export* - . • 


& 

73,!»G1,893 


£ 

10,925,910 


I’tiiptifliim (ulioiit) 


7 


1 


Avvmgv unuiml vultiu of iliiliable 

iirtioluK I'.iiiiHiimud 


•10,831,055 


C 

.5,954,850 


I’miKirliiiii (iilimit) 


H 


to 1 


Avui'ugo of iwo propnrlioilH 


15 


2 


l*ui'-Ciinliigi' 


88-24 


11-76 



“ debt of Irolnud will be iucroasing with greater 
rc]iidity, csiwcially if she shall oontiuuo a aeoarato 
“ Country; but as an Union irill gi-eatly diminish her 
“ expousoa in tiuio of pcai-o, it is ju-oposed that this 
“ arraugemout with rus]icct to any biirpliis of revenue, 
” shonld be adopted, to prevent her too rapid 
iiceumnlation of debt in time of war.” 

Tho article nrovidoB, ho continnod, •' that all future 
“ loans, for the interest andliqnidation of which, the 
“ res]ioctive countries have made provlaioufi in the 
projiortion of their respective contributions, shall be 
'* considered as joint debt; and, on the other hand, 
,, ■'inhere they do not make coiTesjjonding pro- 
visions, their respective quotas of the sum so rawod 
should remain a separate chai-gc, in like manner as 
debt couti-iicted provioiis to the Union." 

Ho then tuferred to tho provbiion that, when tlio 
HCjwrato debts of tho two kingdoms should be either 
c.\tingiijBhod— (a saugnine e.xpectation) — or be ui tho 
propoi’tiim of their respective contributions, the general 
ospotjBos of the empire should bo thenceforward boi'no 

a oomniou taxes, in lieu of proportionate conttibutiona. 

> lirocooded to eudeovoui- to remove any impression 
that, when either of those contingencies wosc, common 
taxes with Grent Britain would imjiose upon Ireland 
heavier brndena than she woiddotheriviso be called upon 
to BupiKirt I but the figares which hecited in support of 
his as-gumeiit are not easy to follow. " It may liappcn, 
liowevei',” he said, " that if war should couiitine, and 
“ Ireland fimdhersupiiliea.whilstEnglaudraisesagreat 
” j»art of hor's withui the year, unfl murtgages her 
income _fa.x to their rapid reduction in peace, that tiio 
" proportion of tho debt of Ireland may rise, imd her 
” scale of taxation increase accordingly. In this cose 
“ also the system of oommon taxation perfectly secures 
” the intorests of Ireland, being produced by natural 
“ causes and in no degree forced. It cannot impose 
“ oil}' burthen on this country (Ireland), to which she 
“ niiiBt not in the ordinary course of her expenditure be 
” liable; whilst tlio provision, which goes to preclude 
" any article from being subject to a higher rate of 
" duty in Ireland than tlie sonie urtiole jiajs in Great 
“ Britain, will exemjit her from haviugtlie scale of her 
" toxutiun raised above that of England, even though 
“ tho natural progress of her oxiiouflo should lead to it. 
“ And whilst uolimd is thus secured uguiuat any in- 
“ justice in substituting iv systom of common taxes in 
lion of proiiortionato contribution, the United P.^rlia- 
" ineut will be enabled to make iil>:itcineuts in Ireland, 
“ us the Purliamcnt of Groat Britain always has dono 
” in Scotland since the Union ; whun, from local cir* 
" camsbuices, tho high duty cannot be levied without 
*' either rendering tho revenue nn|iroductivc or press* 
“ ing too hard upon the {lourer classes.” 



Aa tho moan of those ppoimrtions was 7i to 1, it was 
prupoHod Uiat (iroLt Britain sboiild contribnto lii-17ths, 
anil Irulaml 12-I7tlts, to thu “general cxiwnseS of the 
empiro.'' 

Hiiviiig Htfttoil tho principle of tho financial anxingo- 
niout. Iiorcl CiiHtlonaigh wont on to explain more in 
detail its iniiviHionK. “Tlio j>ast debts of the two 
•* ooiiiitriiM,” ho said, •' shall bo borne by ^oin 
“ roB|iootivoly ; nuil if wo couple this liberal jjrovisiou 
“ with tho BQCtion of the Article, which gives to Ireland 
“ a partU'i|iation in whatever sums maybe proiluooil 
“ fi-orn the territorial revenues of the det>oudoncies of 
“ Great Britain in India, wo must ocknowlodgo not 
“ only tho justice bnt the generosity of the terms.” 

As to tho pi'oiioi'tionato contilbutions of 16 and 2 
rosiK’Otively, Parliament was to have the power to 
revise the projiortiona at tho end of 20 years, in 
COSO tho iiroiioscd system might, “ under different 
" oircumstaucoB, jirovo to be both partial and disadyaii- 
“ togoous.” By there being a provision for a revision, 
“ Mand has tho utmost possible security that she 
“ oiumot bo taxed beyond tho measure of her oompor- 
“ ativo ability, and tliiit the ratio of her contribution 
“ must over oiirres|iond with her relative weidth and 
“ [irosiierity." 

As to tho disiiosnlof any Burplns Irish revenue. Lord 
Oastleroagh favoured the oocnmiilation of it owing to 
tho dllToront ayetem of Groat Britain and Ireland with 
roHiiout to raisiug snpiilioB. “ Great Britain,’ he said, 
“ bos at length ostnblisUod thogroatiiriumjilo ofroiHing 
“ a groat iiart of her supjilios within the year: this 
“ island is not at present in a situntion to adopt a sin^ar 
“ aystonii tho oonsoniienco of which is that tho debt 
“ of OroiitBritamwill horoafter increase inamuch lew 
“ d^oa and be more n^iidly liquidated; whilst tho 



In conoindiiig liis explaniition o! thu financial pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Union, Lord Citstlereagli 
nddneod figures to sliow bluit, in times of war equally 
us in times of i>euco, Ireland oughc to gain by the 
arrangement. 



Inayouv ut war like 179il, tho oxpenditai-cs of the two 
countrius (oxclusivo of their seixmite debt charges] had 
bceu as follows:— 

£ 

Great Britain - • - 32,700,000 

Ireland - - - 5.43S.OOO 



38,139,000 



Hod this sum been met by the two countries in tlio 
proportion of 16 to 2— 

Great Britain’s shoi'o £ 
would have been - - 83,652,000 

itud Ireland’s shore - 4,487,000 

38,139,000 



So Tralimd would have saved 962,0001 

Under tho existing arr.mgomcntB, tho eBtablishments 
in a year uf pcuoo should, ho said, be — 

£ 

Li Grout Britain ■ • 7,600,000 

In Ireland • - 1.600,000 



9.000,009 



Ua 3 
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8S8 HOTil OOmmSlON ox the PIXASOUIj.BELATXOMB between GBBAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 



l.Mky's 

History, 
Val. Vlil„ 
p.-*n. 



] 

i 



I 



fimttan's 

ISpeeclios, 

bp- 421. Ac. 



If tbo ebargo were to bo liomo in the ratio of I-.* to 



Great BriUiu’s 
■would bo 

and Ireland’s shave 



- 7,04-1,000 

- 1,0-09,000 



‘1,000,0011 



So Ireland would Eawe 441, 0<W. 

Lord Unstlereagh’s speech was followed by a long 
debate, whiob lasted coiitinnonsly lor about 20 hours. 
In the course of it Sir John Parnell obseiTod that, 
under tho proposed aiTangcmeac, Ireland’s expenditure 
would bare from the first to keep puce with Great 
Britain’s, aud at tho end of 20 years Ireland would bo 
entiroly at the mercy of the United Parliament with only 
100 Irish inembers against 040. 

Mr. J. C- Berosford accused Lord Castlereagli of dis- 
ingenuonsnesa in his comiiarison of the National Debts. 
By carefully restricting himself to their i-elativc jiro- 
portioiiB, Loi-d Castlnrcagh had made it appear that tho 
Iriah debt had iuoreaaed much more rapidly than tho 
English ; but, if he had (piotod their absolute amounts, 
it would ha-7C appeared that the actual iucieasc of tho 
Irish debt was of trilling amount. 

The (Irish) Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the 
objection to subjecting Ireland to t-bo taxes and debts 
of Great Britain might, if necessary, bo removed liy 
iiisertijig in the Treaty of Union a stipulation that 
Ireland should be liable only to such jwtiou of the 
public bm-tbena as woro suitable to her means ami 
finances. This stipulation had been made in. the caso 
of Scotland and had been carefully observed. But, in 
his opinion, it •would not be nocesaaiy for Ireland, 
whose natural resources were as good as those of 
England and would under the Union bo equally 
developed. 

At the olose of this debate the Government secured 
a majority of 43, having 158 votes against 115 for the 
Opposition. 

On tho 17tb Pobruary 1600, the Union pi-o]>osal3 
were considered in committee; and the Speaker, Mr. 
Poster, availed himself of this opportunity of delivering 
a very eomprehensivo speech against tho meaauro of 
the Government. In the course of it he grappled with 
the argument that nothing bnt a Logislative Union 
could save L’clond from banlu’uptcy j and that the re-TOl t 
of the Union would be an annual saving of a million 
in time of war, and half a million in time of peace. 
He hold that it was not true that Iriah finances were 
desperate. In Great Britain tho National Debt had 
grown muohmore rapidly than in Irolaad. In the six 

E ars ending the 5th January 1799, tho British debt 
d been increased by 18ti, 000,0002. ; whilo during the 
same period Irish debt had been inc.rcasecT by 
14,000,0001. TOe liabilities, therefore, of the two 
kingdoms had been augmented Iw 200,000,0002. 
Ireland's share of these joint liabifitios under the 
Union pi’oiiOBftls (viz., •2-17ths) would have been 
23, MO, 0002. instead of 14,000,0002. Accordingly if tho 
Union had been accomplished in 1793, Ireland would 
bavo incurred 9^ millions more of indebtedness than 
sho aotoally had done. Instead of bringing redneed 
taxation, tho Union, he maintained, would add not less 
than 2i millions to tho annual taxation of the country, 
This speech, however', had no effect un the division 
list, and the measure now slowly but surely made ite 
way through the Irish House of (Jommous. 

The resolution raising the difficult and delicate 
question of the relative contrihotions of the two 
countries was debated and agreed to at a single sitting 
on the 24th February 1800. Lord Castlei-eagh took 
this occasion to reply to Mr. Foster’s calculations 
of the financial ofi'ect of the ministerial proposals. 
He stated that, instead of there being any fear that 
under the Union scheme the debt must increase much 
more rapidly than with a separate Parliament, Ireland 
would “ in tho nest five years taken in the proportion 
" of two of war and three of peace,” save under the 
Union nearly ten millions. 

Mr. Poster, Sir J. Parnell , and others, maintained that 
tho pro]iortion to bo imposed on Ireland was beyond 
her capacities; and an ameiidmont was moved by Mr. 
J. C. Bei'csford tluvt tho contribution should l>e 2-206hs 
instead of2*17tbs. But tho amoiidmcnt woaspoodily 
negatived. 

Bolbro the resolutions reached their final stage in the 
Irieh House of Oommons Mr. Grattaai, who throughout 
this session had been ono of the warmest emd most 



iraproHsivo o]iponcuts of tho liiiioii ]iroi)osal.‘«, cliallcugod 
Iiord Uttstleroagh’s statemente in dofcnco of thcfiiiaui'ial 

E ovisions. Tlio Irish orntor maintained, ou tiio 19l.li 
arch, that the idea of an Union wns, frmu a financial 
point of vioiv. Ibnndwl upon two fiilao ])riuciiilcs ; Hvat, 
that the revenue's of Ireland would Jiot incmaso ; and, 
secondly, that the cxpnnaes of the conntry wei'o lioiuid 
to grow. If tho revenues were lo doeliiic under tbo 
Union, what, ho asked, was to become of tho national 
prosperity which was proiniaod to flow I'rom i.lio Union? 

If they were not to decline, what iKOiimc of the uvgu- 
raent of impending bankruptcy P Lord Oastlorcugh liad 
stated tho Irish rovcnncs for the yoiiv Lo be 2, GOD, 0002. 

The cost of tho last peaco establishment lind bocTi 
], 000,0002 . 1 and tho interest of tbo debt was 1,400.000J. 

There was thus iv margin ofrevenno over normal |ioiu,e 
expenditure, but this margin diaappcai'Cil in Lord 
CiBtlcreagh’s etatemont. hocause be avbiii'ai'ily esLi- 
nmbed tho cBtablLshnicnt ivt LSOiMlOOf. iiiHtoivd of 
1,000,0002. No ground had bimii shown for uiiticiimtiiig 
such an increase, and nouo conld be conceived. indoHS 
indeed the Government cnntcmplittinl an incrcasu of 
military force, which would ill accord ivitli tho triui- 
itmlisiiig clfucts pronuHed as tbo result of ( ho Uuioi!. 

As to the jiroposed conti'ilmtiuu from Irelaud, the pro- 
portion of 2.]7tbs had been calcnlaled on •wiirtbloas 
data ; and it WiW safe to say that tbo iniiiihtoj' luid over- 
j-atod Ireland in contribution as he had ovovchavged 
her in esfablishinonte. 

Meanwhile, in tho Irish House of Lords, tho Union 
proposals had mot with much loss opposition. I’robably 
the most noteworthy incident of the debates in that 
House was tho memorable speech made by I/oi'd Olaro 
outhc 10th February 1800, when ho brought forward 
tho fii'St resolntion Approving tho Uidon. 'fVo yi^avs 
before, he had described Iroltind as advancing in pros- 
parity more rnpidly tbiin any other in Enropo, bnt ho Jliiitory, 
now painted its sitnation as clospcrah'. Ho I'clatod tlic 
rapid riso of tho nutiotial debt, and intributcd tho vise 
far less to tho French war Ilian to internal robollion. 

“Wo have not tbrno years of reilcmption,” ho said, 

“ from baiikTOptey or iiitolcrablo taxation . ... If 
“ England wore at jieaoc at this lioiir with all tho 
“ Powers of Europe .... yon would Ijo compdlod 
“ to maintain a war I'Htahlisliniont For dcfoiico against 
'• your own pooplo.” Hu inaintaiiicd that the sciilo of 
expoiisorondcrcdncco.saary liy tbcrcboliion was ruinous; 
and lliat, if it continued for throe years, 2,'t3O,D0D2. 

■would have to bo iiiisod for tlio iiitcj'cst of tbo debt 
alone. 



One Imndrod and ono Irish Pners voted in tho division, 
which gave tho Govornmout a majority ot 49 ; and tho 
rosolntions passed through thoir remaining stivgos in 
tbo House of Lords with littlo discussioit. 



At tho lost stage a protost was outorod ou the Juiinuil 
of that Hoiiso by 20 Pom's ; and us tho pi'otost was 
specially direcloa against the iiniLnuIal aiTangumuuts, 
it may ho ■well to <iuoto a part of it. 

“ Dissontient. 



* « # 3 * 



“Secondly: Because, however willing wo no-w avo 
and always have boon to conlaibuto in proportion to Aimtial 
our meaus to the support and dofonco of tho ompiro, 
we hold it our bounden duty, Iwtoro that wo sball -p- -' 
irrevocably enter into any engagement to take npon 
ourselves any particnhir proportion of tho exponses of 
the empire, to oacertain tho probable amount oF such 
proportion, to enquire into the ability of Ireland to 
discharge the same, and to examine whether such part 
be proportionate to the relative abilities of tho two 
nations. Upon snob enquiry vre find that tho expense 
incurred by Great Britain in tbo year 1799 amomited 
to u]jwards of 32 millions ; and that which was incuiTod 
hy Hcland in tho said year amounted to upwaixls of six 
millions ; two-sevontcenths ofwhich sums (tiio proposed 
proportion) amount to upwards of 4.400,0002., which, 
added to the pi-esont interest of the debt incurred by 
Irelaud and tho discharge of her aunuitioR. ainoiiiiting 
to 1,400,0002., and tho intorest of tho loan of tluR year, 
amounting to above 250,0002., will make tho annual 
charge upon Ireland bo amount to 0,050,001)2.; it 
appears to ufl that the produce of our revonuo, inolnd- 
ing tbo estimated amount of tbo tu-xos laid on this 
sesaion does uot exceed 2,8U0,»002., ami, consoqutmtly, 
they will fall short hy 3,250,0002. of the sum nccossai’y 
to dischMgo such proportionato part of tho expenses of 
the ompiro. In order to osoortain tho relative abilitioH 
of the two nations, their rsapootivo balances of trado 
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with tho wli'jlo world have been compwcd, and it 
appears from tbeuoo tliat such balance in favour of 
Great Britain amounts to the sum of 14,800,000, and 
that such balance in favour of Ireland, according to 
the returns laid bol'oro this ilonse, amounts to the sum 
of rs)9,3I21. Taking, Uierofore, the balance of trade as 
a criterion of aljility, the proportion would bo as 3a 
to 1. Enquiry likewise havmgbcenmado into the cur- 
i-ont cash in circulation in Iioth kingdoms, it impoars 
that in the year 1777 tho cuiTont cash in Groat Britain 
waa calculated at d8,0UO,95Ol., and it is computed by 
iiciuona tho best informed upon that subject in this 
kingdom that the current cash in Ireland may now 
amount to between 3,000,0(101. imd 3,500,0001. ; taking 
it, therefore, at tho latter, tho proportion should be a.s 
lil to 1. Considering it in another very essential point 
of view, tho influx and efUiix of money into the rcspec- 
tivo kingdoms it appears that Grout Britain receives, 
by remittnucos to persons having property in the East 
and West Indies who i-esido in Great Britain 4,000,000 
sterling. We do not know of any influx of money 
into Ireland, save that of 509,3131., tho balance of her 
trade, and it appears to us that she annually remits to 
Great Britain on account of her debts tho sum of 

730.0001., and on account of tho pay of 3, 234 men serving 
in Groat Britain tho sum of 101,5701. These auuuiu 
drains, together with the remittances to absentees 
(probably little short of two millions), we consider to 
have occasioned the high rate of osohango with Great 
Britain during tho last 12 months, from three to five 
per cent, above par, notwithstanding that during that 
period throe inillionB have been bon-owed iai Great 
Britain and remitted to Ireland. Wo do not know of 
any fund to resort to for raising the said deficiency of 

3.2511.0001., save by taxation, an addition to which can. 
not in any eonsidorable degree he supported ; and by 
i-csorting to her landed property, the gross contents of 
which being bnt 11,000,(X)0 plantation acres, we cannot 
ostimato at more than the annual rent of 5,500,0002. 
Wo observe the largo snms of money borrowed by 
Ireland within those four years have been for the most 
part raised in Great Britain, owing to the total dis- 
ability of miaing them in Ireland ; the facility of obtain- 
iog money in Great Britain and tho diflicnll^ found in 
r.aisiiig any in Ireland dearly demonstrate the opulence 
of the one jiarion and the poverty of tho other. Under 
such cirenmatnnees it appears to ns that, if this king- 
dom should tako npo3i herself irrevocably the payment 
of two-soventoonthB of such expenses, she will not have 
moans to imrfonn her engagements unless by charging 
her landed property with 12s. or 13s. in the pound ; it 
must ond in tho draining from her her last guinea, in 
totally annihilating hei' trade for want of capital, in 
rendering the taxes nnprodnolivo, and consequently in 
finally putting hor into a state of bankruptcy. We 
think ourselves called upon to protest against a measure 
so ruinous to this country, and to place the rosponsi- 
bility for its comequonoe-s npou such persons as have 
brought it forward and supported it.” 

On tho 27th March 1800 an address was voted hy the 
two Irish Houses, informing His Majesty of the result 
of their deliberations ; and this addi-oss, together with 
tho resolutions of tho Lords aud Commons of Ireland, 
containing tho terms proposed by them for on entire 
union botwoen the two kingdoms, was communicated by 
His Majesty to tho Britisn Parliament on the 2nd of 
April. 

Pitt's In the speech whioli Mr. Pitt delivered on the 21st 

Vol'iv®’’ -^pril, when the propositions of the Irish Parliament 

PP-83,'tc. were under consideration at Westminster, he expressed 
his regret that the financial system of the two countries 
oould not bo identified, owing to the different poportious 
of debt which they had respectively inourred, the differ- 
ent stages of civilisation ana commerce, and the different 
wealth of the two kingdoms. “To avoid suspicion,” 
he said, “ of unduly loading our sister kingdom with 
“ more than her share of the expenses ofthe State, to 
“ obviate all imputation of partiality .... 

“ the Parliaments of both countries have fixed pro- 
portions to bo paid by each for a limited time, at the 
“ oxpii'ation of which it is presumed the finances of 
“ each may so far approximate that they may be 
“ assimilated and identified ” ; the proportions mean- 
while being founded on “ ft blended and mixed con- 
“ sideration of population and revenue.” 

“ The oWeet of tho financial arrangements was to offeot 
“ the gradual abolition of all distinction in finance and 
“ revenue between the two countries, and to accelerate 
“ the timo when boih countries form butt one fund and 
“ pay oiio uniform \iroportiou of taxes throughout each. 
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“ It is obvious, wliilo tliore remains a disproportion of 
'■ debt, they cannot form one fund : that event cannot 
“ tako i>liice, till by the operation of circumstances that 
“ disproportion is destroyed. Tet, Sir, as Ilmve alroady 
“ ob.sorved, the veal value of the respective debts may bo 
■■ alike, before they are of the same magnitude, because, 

” if our sinking fund will disch.irge our larger debt, be- 
“ fore tliedebt of Ireland ciiu be discliargcd, though not 
“ of equal magnitude, tbo greater debt discluirgcd in the 
" shorter time may not siirjiass the loss debt remaining 
“ alongortiineniipaidi and.whenover thereal vivlueshall 
“ be alike, the finances of both countries may be iissimi- 
lated and identified, and it will remain in the discretion 
“ of tlie United Pai-liamants, to abolisli all distinctions of 

S uotas and contributious, and to fix one rate of taxation 
u'oughout the United Kingdom, subject merely to 
“ such local ab.atomeiits as from circumstancoR may 
“ become necessary." 

The resolutions agreed to by the British Houses of 
Parliumeiit, and their joint address to the Sing, arrived Vol. nil., 
in Ireland on the 12th May 1800. P- 

Thereupon the Irish Parliament applied itself to 
embodying the resolntious in a Bill. On tho 21at May- 
Lord Castlermgh obtained leave, bya majority of 60, to 
bring in the Bill. It was read a second time on the 26th ; 
and, on the motion made that day, that it should be 
committed, Mr. Grattan delivered a speech, in which he 
referred^ specially to the inaccuracies and imperfections 
ofthoBill. Turning tothefinancial terms, hosftid that 
the proposal to fix Ireland’s contribution at 2 to 16 was -v^iv., 
made without any data whatever that oould warrant PP-C-**- 
snefa a proposition. The papers before the House were 
unintelligible and conflicting. & the instance of tea, 
tobacco, aud other articles, the value of the goods con- 
snmed was returned by one-third, and in other coses by 
one-half, more than the value of the same kind of goods 
imported. The (^ereaces were not reconciled. There 
was no explanation. In one set of papers the articles 
were rained with the ohargeof freight and taxes added; 
in another set they were valued mth these additions 
omitted. The comparison formed on imports and ex- 
ports was no better. The averrge imports and exports 
of Great Britoin, as given by Lord Oastlereagh, were 
understated by about 6,000,0001. ; those of lielmid had 
been overstated by about 2,0OO,000iL The proportion, 
therefore, being aliont 8to 79 the proposed contribution 
waa evidently unjust and fallaoions. The contribution 
was estimated at abont 4,800,0002. in time of war ... “a 
“ charge equal to the support of 128,000 soldiers, which 
“ is near eight times as much as you paid in former wars ; 

“ so that yon are to multiply your cnarge for the loss of 

“ your Parliament. Though I do not 

‘ ‘ think the means of this country are unequal to every 
“ necessary expense, yet I do think they are inadequate 
“ to that contributory expense which the Union stipu- 

“ labes The attempt will exhaust the 

“ country, at the same time that it onslaves her. 

“ Colour it as yon please, Ireland -will pay more than 

“ she is able Considering then the 

“ terms of the Union, so far as they relate to revenue, 

“ they amount to a continnatiou of tho doable eatabliah- 
“ meut, an increceo of the separate establishment, and 
“ a military government, with a prospect of soon 
“ succeeding to the full taxes of England.” 

On the night that Mr. Grattan, delivered this speech, 
the Bill -was committed by a majority of 45. 

Feeling that the oontinnation of the fight in Parlia- 
ment -was hopeless, but desiring to place on the journals 
of the House a full record of toeir case, the leaders of 
the Opposition in tho Irish Bhnse of Commons, headed 
by Lord Corry, moved a lengthy address to the King 
on tho 6th June. This address summarises so forcibly 
and clearly the arguments used at the ond of tho 
sti-ngglc against the financial proposals, that it may 
be wall to cite a portion of it ; — 

. . . “The imposition of your Majesty’s Ministers 
is still more glaring, in then.' having presumed to fix a 
proportion of contribation towards the general future 
expenses to be observed by the two kingdoms, in tbe 
ratio of one part by Ireland for every seven parts and 
a half by Britain. 

“ If they had any plausible grounds ivhoreon they 
calculated this proportion, they have not deigned to 
lay them before your Parliamant; and the usual and 
established forms of committees to investigate into 
matters of such intricate and extended oalouktion 
have been superseded by them. 

“Your Majesty’s faithful Commons are satisfied that 
tho c^onlation is extremely erroneous; and thatou a 
TJ n 4 
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jiiat and fair iu(|niry into tlio conipanktivo Micans of 
dnch conntry this kingdom ought not, (uul if I'ofc able, 
to oontributo in anything like that proportion. 

‘•They feel it a duty, too, to protcKt most '■nlomnly 
ngoiimt any armngoment ot ta.’culion on ivlihdi tlicy 
boTo bail no iloe-uments. or nindo any iii(|uiry, luguido 
fhuir judgment, and iu which, they undorstnml, no 
coiisidcRition wbntovor hna lioen bad in tho liiirorciit 
legal iiitiOrcBt of money in thia khigtloni, which oimBoa 
a diBadvantago of 201. por oont. in procnruig capital ; 
nor to tho relative qmniiity of .shipping iioshobbqcI and 
QSed by each country ; nor to tho export trade iu 
foreign articles ; nor to tho extent of uionufactuve for 
homo consnmjition; uor to the balance of tiwlo. which 
ahowB the aruiunl increnao of its door profit, innl, of 
conrao, the tmiiual increiiso of tho fund it uroutim to 
contribute from ; in all of which the mo-ans of 
Britain very far oxas-d the foregoing proix>rtion, 
and particnlfirly in the balnneo of inwTe, which, in 
Irolnud, amounts to little moro than half a million with 
nil the world; but is stated by aiilbority _ to have 
amount«l to 14.800,000/, m Britain, exclnsivo of an 
umnal iutlux of monoy from the East and West Indies, 
to tho amount of four millious, to tho proprietors 
resident in Britain; and of two millioiiB from Irolnud, 
to the proprietors of Irish estates rcsiduBt there ; and 
of another million from Ireland for the chnrgos of 
her debt duo in Britain ; whereas the only known or 
visible infinx of money into Ireland is tlio above 
balance of trade of half a milliou only ; and those two 
snms of two millions and on& milUon, while they add 
to tho wealth and means of Britain, unfortunately take 
away in the same amount from the ability of Ireland. 

" Thus, bad a due investigation Ireon made, and a 
fair inquiry gone into, with a view to obtain a true 
knowledge of facts whoreou to ground a iustoaioulft- 
tion, it wonld have appeared that this proportion for 
Irelwd is not ouly nnjust bnt far Ireyond what it will 
be in her power to discharge ; and tho rashness of yonr 
Majesty's Miuutors in ha»arcling such a tnoanuro is tho 
more to bo lamented or wondered ut, bocausn, should 
Ireland engage to pay morn than (the is aide to annwor, 
the necosaary consoqncncc must bo a rapid drorcaso of 
her capital, the doclinc of her trotle, a foilnro in the 
produce of her taxes, and, in tho end, her total bank- 
mptoy ; bm, under such circumstancos, sho cannot bo 
alone a hankrnpt, and, abould she fatally become so, 
by on injudicions or avaricious apportionment of con- 
tribution, Great Britain must share in her min, anil onr 

g reat and glorions empire be brought to tho brink of 
ostructioD by an innovating attempt to tako from 
Ireland ila conatitutiou, and substitute a thcorotio, 
visionary, and xmtriod syetem in its room. 

“We should, therefore, earnestly supplicato your 
Majesty to oblige your Mnistoro to defer tho moasuro 
iintil a full and satisfactory invcsiigation should ho 
mado, if wo did not feel that it ooght to ho ontirely 
relinquished, and that the injuries and dungers altond- 
iug on it could nut bu remove by any obango of that 
proportion, or veconcileil by any modification of detail 
whatsoever.” .... 

Annnsi This address was negatived by a majority of 68 ; and 

on tho following day (7th Jnno) the Bill wa.n read a 
’‘P ^ House of Lords, It 

' passed qnickly through its stages in that House, though 
Voi. vill., not without there baiug lodged another protest by some 
p. *M. of the Irish ]»ora. 

The Bill was theusent to Westminster, where it passed 
through both Houses of the British Parliament, and it 
received the Boyol Assent on the 1st August 1800, 
the Articles of the Treaty- of tTnion, which was to take 
oiTeot as from the 1st January 1801, being embodied iu 
tho Act 39 A 40 Goo. m. o. 

According to the declarations of tlie simkosmcn of the 
BribiHli Govenunent, it was their intention in the mutter 
of finance to trout Ireland, when united with Great 
Britoin, not only justly but generously; and, it is 
evident that nothing but the inequality of the debts of 
the two oouiitries deterred them fr<^ proposing an 
union of Exchequers as well as an union of Parliaments 
In 1800. On the other band, it was predicted by the 
opponents of tho measure that the Irish oontribution 
would prove to be beyond the oapaoities of the country, 
and that rapidly increasing debt, speedy bankruptoy, 
and fall British taxation were in store for Ijeland. We 
shn.ll see how far those prodicUous were fulfilled. 

The exact tornis of the 7th Artiole of the Treaty of 
Union, whioh prescribed the financial arrangeraente. 
were as folio srs: 



‘‘ 1. Tliat it 1)0 tlio SovoiiLli Articlo of irnioii. that (,he 
rhorgi- ivriHtng from tbo piiymoiit of the i)i!orcst, and 
The Milking fiiinl for tho iviiiirliiin iifllio |iriMci|wl, nf tho 
ilolit inniTTCil in cUlnu' kingdom Imforo i ho Uninn, hIihU 
rniilinin.' to he wepariiliil.v dornivod by Hrilaiiniuid 
Ii'clmnl rcsiiri-i.ivoty, <‘Xro|it in* liorciii-nriiT pTHivided: 

"2. Thill Tor 1.1)0 H]iin-e of 20 3 -onrniirh'ri ho 11111011 Hindi 
hike jilocc, thucniiLi-ibttioiiur (IrciitBi'ilnii) utiil Xrnlnml 
niH|iO('.tiToly, towards tlio cx|i('inlitniti of the United 
K.ingdom ill oiicli your, sliiill bo dtiriMyod in LIio pniimr- 
tkni Ilf 15 jiiirts lor Clreiit Bril.iiiii, mid two pnrtH for 
Iroliuid ; iiinl tliot at tlio expir;itinii of tlir said 20 3 'a‘ixs 
tlio rntin-o expenditure of tlie Uiiitod Kingdom (other 
tlniii tlio interest mid chargi-.s of tint ileht tu whioli 
oilhor uiujitry kIiilII bo .se|iui'iit.oly liable) hIiilII be 
dofruyoil in such |irojiorl.inii as the J'lirliiiTnciit of tlie 
iriiited Kliigiloni shall dci-m just and rciksomiblo ii|xin 
a c-nm]iari.>iOii of tho real vaino of tlio cxiiurts and im- 
(loru of the respective cimtitrics, ii|sm an iivonico of 
thfi t.liroo yours next jirttceding llio lairind of rovisiou; 
nr on a cnui|iavis()ii of Ihu value of I ho <|inmtitics of the 
fnllnwing articles ciiiisiimoil within the rcsjiuctive 
cniuitTics, on 11 similar average; honr, spirits, 

sugar, wiiio, tea, U>1 kiccu, mid malt; or according lu 
the aggrogaio i.roiKirtion resulting rrum Itoth lljcse 
considerations combined; or on a cninpuriMm nl’ tho 
arnmiiit of income ill eiirli coiiiitrv, ost.inialcd from tlio 
piTslaro for tbo same (loriod nf'ii goneral tax, if such 
kIiiiU have boon iiu|>uscil mi the .same duscri|itiims of 
income ill bulb cmmtrios; ami tliiit ttio Purliauioiit of 
blisUiiitod Kiiigdoui .sliiill artcrwiirds jiroccod in like 
manner to revise uiid fi.x tho said |iro)iorltc>Tm accuriliiig 
to the same rules, or luiy of them, at jiorjml.s nut muro 
distmit tlmii twenty years nor les.s than soveii vears 
from each otlier ; iiule-ss, provioua to any siicli perind, 
tho Porliiimont <iF tho United Kingdom sliiiil have 
doclareil, iw liorein-aftor protidod, that tlio nxiienrlituro 
of the Uiiitod Kingdom siiall lio dol'myoil indiscrimiii- 
idoiy, by equal taxes imisisod on tho like nrlidos in 
both ciinntries ; 

"3. That, inr tho dorniying thn said ox|)oii(litnro 
iimirding to tho riilos iibovn laid down, the rcvoiiuoH of 
Irulaiid Hlmll hi'roaftor coimtitiito a Uoiisnlldatod Piind, 
which sliall bo clmrgod, in the fij-si. iiislunco, with tho 
iiitorost of tho debt of Irolunil, mid willi the sinking 
ruiida)ii)ljwiblo to the rediictimi of tlio said ilolit, inid 
tho roinaiiiiler shall bo applied towards «lel'rayiiig the 
proiKirtimi of the exiieiulitiiro of t.ho Unilml Kingdom, 
to whioh Irulmid may be liable in oiu-h year : 

‘‘4. That tlni pm])(ictioii of ciiiitribiiUnii fo which 
Giml. Britain and Ireland will bi' linliic, sliall ho luisod 
by such taxes in oiu'h coiiiil.ry rosjHietivoly, us the 
Purliamont of tho Uniteil K'ingdotn shall from fimo to 
time deem fit ; jinividoil always, that in lognliiting tlio 
tiao.s ill ouch comitry, hy wfiicli tiioir rosjioctivo pro- 
portions sliiili bo levied, no articlo in Irolnud slinllbe 
made liable to any now nr lulditumiil duty, by which 
tho whole amount of duty, iiayiJilo llioroon, would 
exceed the ummiiit wliicli will ho iicroaft.T payable in 
England im tho like article : 

5. “^it, il at tho Olid of any yoar any surplus shall 
aooruo from the revonuos of Ireland, al'Ler ilol'rayiiig 
the intcrc.st, sinking fuiul, and nropiirlioind coiiU'ibu- 
tioii luid seiairato cLugos to which (ho said eiaiiitry 
shall then bo liable, taxes sliall bo Likkon off to the 
nmmmt of such snrpluH, or tho siiriihm shall bo aiipliod 
by tbe Piirliamoiit of tho United Kingdom to Wal 
pi^])OBC8 in Ireliuid, or to make good any deficiouCT 
which may ariso iu the revonues of Iroluid in time of 
TOOce, or bo invested, by tho Oiimmissioiiers of the 
Natiomd Debt of Ireiaud, in the Puuds, to accumulate 
for the benefit of Ireland at compound interest, iii case 
of tho contribution of Ireland in time of war; pro- 
vided that the surplus so to accumulate shall at no 
future period be suffered to exceed the sum of five 
miuiona. 

0. That all monies to bo raised after the Union, by 
loan, m |i«ico or war. for tho son-ico of the United 
Kingdom by the Pwliamant thereof, «>ian bo con- 
sidored to bo a joint debt, and tho charges thereof 
shall bo borne by tho respective countries iu the pro- 
I»rtio_ii of their respective contributiniiH ; provided 
that, if at any time, in raining theii- resriootive contri- 
butions hereby fixed for each country, the Piuliameut 
of the United Kingdom shall judge it fit to raise a 
greater proportion of such respective contributions in 
one country within tho year than in the other, or to 
set a)inrt a gi'oatei' proportion of sinking fund for tho 
liquidation of the whole or any part of the loan raised 
on account of tho one country than of raised on 
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account of the other coiuitry, then Midi iiarc of the 
j-uiil loan, for ihc liquidation of Trhicli iliffereiit jiro- 
ri'imi' >!iall kiiTC hccii muiJu for the rec|K!ctire 
Ciiiintvies, shiill be ko^x distitiot, mul sliall bo boruc by 
earli ■iO|iiiriiiely, mul ••nly that ]MVt of ibo taitl louu be 
tluemeil ji.int anil cmimmi, for tlio rerliirtion of wliidi 
liio rc.'t»cdiro countrios blinll luiTO inmlo jirovision in 
tb'i iimi«ivtioii of tlicir vo^jictlivo nmtributimis: 

“7. Tlint, if at any future ibiy Lbe separate debt of 
eadi oouiitry vonpectirely hliull Imvo been liquidated, 
or, if the values of tbeiv rrsncciivo debts (estimated 
uccordliig to the ummiiitof the itilei'est and annuities 
iitteiidiiig tbo same, and of the sinking fiuid npidiutble 
to the reduction thereof, and to the ]>eriod witl^ vbicb 
the wiinlo capitiil of sm-h debt simll appear to here* 
doenuible by such sinking fund) shall be to each other 
in tlio same pmiKirtiou with tlie respective contribu- 
tions of cai'h country rospoctivoly ; or if the amount by 
wliidi the value nf the larger 01 socli debta shall varv 
from sMi'ii |iro]iortiim. sliall not exceed one hmulrediu 
iMirt of Llio said value: mid if it shall a]i]>caj to tlio 
ParliameiiL of the TTiiiced Xingdom, that the respective 
circiunstances of the two countries will tlienccfurtli 
iidmic of their contributing imliscriminutely, by equal 
taxes iuiposad on the siimo arcicles in each, to tlio 
I'ntiire expenditure of the United Xingdom, it shall bo 
competent cu the Farliumeut of the United Kiugdoin to 
docbiro, thus ull future expense thenceforth to be in- 
curred, together with the interest and cliarges of all 
joint delits contracted previous to such decknttion, shall 
he so defrayed iudiscnminately by cquid taxes im[iosod 
011 thoKiHUQ articles in each country, and thenceforth from 
time to time, ns circnmBtaucBS may raqiiire, to impose 
and apply such taxes accordingly, sabject oulytoanch 
]>articulnr exemptioiiB nr nbatomontB in li'eland, and in 
chat imrt of Great Britain called Scotland, as circum- 
stances may appear from time to time to demand : 

“ 8. Tliat, from the }>criod of such declaration, it shall 
no longer bo necessary to regiduto tbo contribution of 
him two cuuutrica towards the future cxjieuditnre of the 
United Kingdom, nocordiug to any Sfiecific proportion, 
or according to any of the rules herein-befare prescribed ; 
jiisivitlod, novertlieleai, tlmt the interest or charges 
which may remain mi account of any part of the 
KC]iariito debt with whicli either country slndl be 
ohiirgcablo, ami which shall not be liquidateil or 
coiisidiilated proportiimably as above, shall, until extin- 
giushcd, coiitiuue to be dofruyed by separate taxes i'l 
each couutry : 

“ £». Tliat a sum not less than the sum which has been 
granted by the Parliament of Ireland on the average 
of six years immediately preceding the first 6o^ of 
January in the year one thonsaiid eight htuidred, in 
]iremiumsfor the internal eucouragement of agriculture 
or manufactures, or for the mnintainiug institutions 
for jiions and charitable jiurposes, shall be applied, for 
tlic period of twenty year# after the Union, to such 
local ]iurpoBes iii Ireland, in such manner as the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom shall direct : 

"10. That, from and after the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and one, all public revenue 
arising to tue United Kingdom from the territorial 
dejienuciioics thereof, and applied to the general 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, shall he so applied 
in the proportions of cho respective contributions of tlie 
two countries." 

Tho article, is not as clearly worded in some respects 
os it might be ; but the gist of it appears to he this : 
n.j«of 1. The interest and sinking fund of the debts which 
HTiiamca- had been incurred by Great Britain and Ireland pre- 
viously to the Union were to continue to be separately 
mil. dofinyed by each togdom. 

2.— (1.) Por tho next 20 years Groat Britain and 
Ireland were to contribute jomtly towards the expendi- 
ture of the United KiiimJom in the respectivo propor- 
rions of 15 to 2 ; tliat is, Great Britain was to defray .^|th, 
or 88-24 per cent., and Ireland ^th, or 11-76 per cent., 
of such expenditure. 

(2.) At the end of that term, unless it been pro. 
vioed that the joint expenditure of tho United Kingdom 
was to bo indiBcruninatoly defrayed by equal taxes in 
both countries, the respective contributions of Great 
Britain and Ireland to such expeuditure were to be 
defr^ed in such proportions as might be deemed 
by Rirliament to he just and reasonable, upon a 
comparison of the respective resources of the two 
countries. 

A 8S510, 



t3.) Alternative b-ises of arriving at such ju.'t and 
rcnsouuble proportions were imh'cated, viz.: — 
ft. The re>{ioctive values of British nud Irish eijiorts 
imd imparts on ihe average of the latest three 
years ; or 

6. The respective values of the quantities consumed 
of beer, .spirits, sugar, wine, ten, tobacco, aud 
mult i or 

r, A rombination of both these couaiderations (which 
Imd b^ii the bnai.^ adopted by Llr. Fitt aud 
Lopl Custlereagii for the first 20 year* nf the 
Union) : or 

d. Tho respective iucomea of each couiitiy as asccr- 
tiiiiieil from the yield of a general tax on iucomo, 
if such a tax existed. 



(4.) A revision was to he subacqueiitiv made cm a 
siuiiiar bu.sis at inten-nl.'i of not more tfiau 20, or less 
lliaii 7, yours; unless, previously to utiy such period, 
Purliumcnt liad doolared tliat the exiieiuUturo of the 
United Kingdom should be indiscriminately ilefniyed. 

3. Irish revenues were to constituto a coiusolidated 
fund, nil wliicii the payments in respect of Ireland's 
pre-Uniou debt were to bo the first cluirge. the remainder 
of the revenue being applicable to ilcfray Ireland’a 
contribution to the joint ox)ieiiditnrc. 

4. The resjiective contributions of the two countries 
were to ruiaed by toxc!! in each country, as Farlia- 
meiU might deem fit to imiwso; but uo article in 
Ireluud was to be taxed at a liiglier rate than it was 
taxed in Euglatuh 

5. If. after Ireland had defrayed her pre-Union debt 
charge and proportional contriuutiou to tlie joint ex- 
Ijcudituro of tho United Kingdom, as well os tho 
soi«iruto cliarge.« to which she wna liable, there were a 
suT|iiiis, it was to be applied in one of several wap, 
viz. : — 

fi. ill remissiou of taxation; or 

2i. to local purposes ; or 

6. ill making good a deficiency of Irish revenue in 

tiiiio of peace; or 

tl, in buLliUng up a reserve fund, not exceeding five 
millions, to relieve Ireland'# contribution in time 
of war. 



6. All debt incurred by Parliament subsequently to the 
Union for the service of the United Kiugilom, in pence 
or war, was to be considei-ed a joint debt, and the 
cliarge thereof was to be borne by the two countries in 
Uie projiortions of their respective uoutributions. But, 
if Parliament should raise a grwter nroiwrtion of the 
contributions in one country within tue year than in 
the other country, or sliould set aside a larger sinking 
fund for paying off the loan raised on account of one 
country than for paying off tlie loan raised on account 
of tho otlier country, then the debt was to be kept 
distinct and tbo charge thereof to be borno separately. 

7 If, in the future, the Boparate debts of Great 
Britoin luui Ii-elaud should be UquitlateU, or if the 
values of those debts should be projjortionate to the 
resneciive contributions of the two countries, or the 
amount bv whicli the larger of the debts (i.r.. the Bntiab 
Debt), w^o to van- from such iiroportiou shouhl not be 
more than a hundredth part,* then Parliament might 
declare, if the circumstances seemed to justify it, that 
all future expenses incurred in the United Kingdom 
should be defraved indiscriminately by equal taxes 
imposed on the'eame articles in each country, and 
might impose and apply such taxes to those expanses, 
subiect only to such exemptions or abatements in 
Irdand and also in Scotland, as the case might seem to 



8 In the event of such a declnrotiou by Pwliament, 
lie’ contributions of the two countries to the joint 
xpenditurc of the United Kingdom were not 
egalated in specific proportions, except as reg^s 
0 much of the separate pre-Union debts as might 
either be paid off nor consolidated; and toe charges 
a respect of these debts were to bo defrayedby sopai-ate 
axes in each country. 

9 A sum not less than toe amount which the Iri^ 
’arliemeut had, during the six years ending the 1st 
fauuai-y 1800, granted in aid of the eucouragement of 

• Tb*» ttmita contBBphUed a UHhid* oJ vorUHon in the pwpoHi^ 
*tireenH-33totandl5'U“*' 
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agricnlcnve or Tnaimfa<.'tnrc, or of ice luaiuteimuce of 
cei-tiiin (.'iuirirnl>lo institiuions, iroH to i>o n]»]>lie(l, for 
20 voir.-* iifler the Union, to such loiiil ]iuriw.'e< in 
Irel'nid hh Pnrlininenc might direct. 

10. All nublic rors'aiios. atcniiug to tin* United 
Kingdom iivm the icrntorial ilopniduncies, mid ai>|>lied 
to the gencrul expenditure of die United Kingdom, 
trerc to be ojiplied in the |iiiii)onimu of the rei>pectire 
oourribaiious of the two couutricH. 

Such were apparently the fioaiicial provieions of the 
Treaty of Union. Tho next matters for conaidci-ation 
arc, what wore the steps token for giving offeot to 
tha'io iimrisibns, mid wnjt lod to their alteration by 
Parliament in iyii> • 

SwvSwr Themoeiimportiantpiint connected with the operation 
x^3«. ■ of the 7th Article was the mode of apportioning the 
joint expenditure of tho United Iviagdom between the 
pp- im| ic. two ccjuiitrica. 

Tho uiiioimts estimated tube jiayahle by each country 
wore, in tho first iiistance, ^oed opon by tho Chan- 
collura of tliu ii!xoUc<iaor for tii'cat Britain and Ireland, 
and stated in ibeir iinnnal budgets. Thei'en]ion the 
necessary ways aud means were provided, partly from 
reTOune aud paitly from money raised by creation of 
debt, to meet those* amounts and likcwiso tho separate 
charges of each conotry. The intonliou evidently was 
that, at the close of every year, and as soon as the 
actual expendituro was ascertained, the accounts 
should bo settled up, aud the balance due from one 
country paid over to the other. 

Some delay was of ooorse necessary before a settle- 
ment could he mode, bat the delay was enhanced by 
the absouce of any recognised or authorised tribunal 
for exnmmiug tbe accounts and detcraiming the final 
proporliODS. 

Indeed, there is no record of any attempt to arrive 
at a settlement during the first four years of the Union 
ariuugemcuis ; tbe Ohaucellors of the Exebeqaer being 
apparently coutent to take the provisional estimates 
only. 

In 1805 a Committee of the House of Commons wa.s 
appointed to iuqoire into and report the amount of the 
joint charge from 1801; but this committee made no 
report. 

^ the next session fl8M), a Committee was appointed 
to pi-ooecd further witn the matter. They were directed 
not only to exaniinu the state of things up to date, but 
also to consider the best means of oacertaining in fnture 
the amount of the imlanue that might he due from one 
country to the other at the expiration of each year. 

The Committee found chnmselves nnaUe in 1800 to 
report the joiut oharge, or to asuertain the situation of 
the two oountries as to tlieir expenditure, in consequence 
of an error in the fonnation of the accounts transmitted 
on the port of Ireland, in which the snms expended for 
aervices prior to the Union were not dLstiugn^ed with 
sufficient exoctne.se. They consequently recommended 
that the accounts should l>e presented in the next 
ses.sion. expressing their belief that the matter had been 
put in such a tmiu as woold enable them then to umlce 
a definite re[>ort. 

Puiitn^.; Owing jircsumably to the intricacy of the subject, 
^aKoT’ presentation of tte accounts was delayed until 1811. 
iaii. They were then referred to a new Committee, who wero 
directeil to inquire and report (1) what had beeu the 
iucreosc of the debt iu Ireland since the Uiiiou ; (2) 
what had been the state of Irish Bavcuue ; (3) what tho 
taxes of Ireland were likely to yield in future ; what 
had been the ex]iendituro in that country on its 
separate account and on its joint account with the 
United Kingdom ; aud also (5) what was the trade aud 
navigation of Ireland. 

Xu imiking their report, this Committee for the fii-st 
time settled, subject to the final judgment of Parlia- 
ment, the ]}rinoiples by which the account of the joiut 
expenditure should be regulated, and they stmok the 
balance between tbe two countries. 

The main point, however, on which the Committee 
dwell ui ilivir report was the rapid inci'ease of the debt 
of Ireluud during the preceding 10 years. Iu the course 
of that period it iiud nearly beeu tmbled iu its nominal 
ninuuut. This woa mi increase far more rapid thau the 
increase of the debt of Great Britain. 

.Indeed, the Committee presented actuarial calcula- 
tions to show tiiat the values of tbe respective debts of 
Greai Britain and Ireland hud ver}* nearly assumed the 
jiroportious of their jircscribcd rontributiona to joint 
oxpeiid'.ciire, vis., os i5 to 2 ; aud this was the fact to 
vnicb they dreiy the apecial attention of tbe House, not 
oiUy because ;t appeared chat it was consoqueutly open 
to Parlinmoiit. under the 7th Articlo of the Ibmty of 



Union (par. 7), to consolidate tho debts and erpendi* 
tuves oftho two c-onntries, but bn-ausc ibi- wording of 
iliijiruviaiiiu wim nip.ible of nn inforproraiion by wliicb, 
if Purliiimt-nr did nut olfi-ct a cuu-iolidiuion then, it 
migUi be p’^'duded from doing sii afterwurds. 

The L'ummiitov iilro |minti il oiii chac. while the debt 
charge of Ii-chuid hud beeu -o mntorinlly augmented 
the rerenuo of tho coniiliy hud iiitterly been fulling 
off. 

It was the opinion of the bosc-infonned politioLami of w»in#it'« 
those doTO tbuc, if Hr. Spencer Perceval had lived, tho 
two exchequers would have been cniisidiihited the next 
year. But. us a luatter of fact, tbe only pirliiimeutaiy p.nC 
artiou lakeu on thu report of the Committee of 181 ] 
ims to rcapjwint tho Committee in 1812, with similar, 
tliough not ideniioal tenns of refcreuco. 

ic was. again, mainly tho question of tho debt of Ptrliamm. 
Ii-eland, aud of tbe meaning to bo attached to the words y'7 ?“P'T 
of tho Act of Union applicable to future boiTowing (7th faa 
Article, par. 6), to which tho Committoo addressed 
ihemselves. 

“ It appears,” they said, “to have boon the inten- 
■' tiou of the Lc^sliiture iu tlicae provisions ” ('viz., in 
par. 8 of 7tl) Article), ‘•that all loans, wtiich might bo 
meutred after tho Union, should, us far as possible, 

" be raised upon tho ioiut credit of tho eonutrics 
“ comprising the Unibeu Kingdom, and the charges to 
“ be incui’red in cunsequoace of them l>ome in tbe 
“ proportion of thoir respective eontributions. It did 
“ net. however, escape the attention of the ParliaincntR 
“ of Great Britain and Ireland that circumstances 
“ might arise in which it might be expedient to raise a 
" greater proportion of the res(>ective coutribntiou of 
ona country within the year, tlian of that of the 
'* other, or to appropriate a larger sum to the liquida- 
“ tion of debt ; and these cases mnst have been brought 
*• into tho view of the Lcgislatm-e by mi actual sitim- 
“ tion of uilhirs at tbe time of the passing of the Act of 
“ Union, as nt tho mine time a large sum was annually 
” raised in Great Britain, by extnvordinaiy war taxes, 

" while no similar |irorision bad beeu miule in Ireland. 

“ To tliis state of tliingii, the latter ^wt of tho clause 
“ applies, uud directs that so much only of the loan 
“ sholl bo deemed joiut mid common for the reduction 
“ of wliicli tho respective countries shnll have miido 
“ provision in the inoportion of thoir reiqiective con- 
“ tributiouB; hail no such provision beeu made, the 
“ conseqiiRUCO would have been, either that tho revenue 
" of each countiy must, at wlmtovcr ineonvcnionce, 

“ have been raised so ns to beur to thiiE of tlio other 
" the exact proportion of its respective contribution, 

•' which might obrionsly have occasioued great hai-d- 
“ ship to thecouutry which was least woaltliy, or least 
” accustomed to taxation, or that tho countiy, which, 

” by means of oxti-uordiuory taxes, had mode a pro- 
vision within the yeai‘ beyond its resjiective propor- 
” tion, would, ^tead of deriviug any benefit from 
*' such an exertion iu diminishing me clmrge of future 
“ loans, have been obliged to bear its proportion of all 
*' the loans rendered aeccssaiy on the other country, 

“ in consequence of tho want of such extraordinary 
“ taxes. 

“These inoonveniencee have beeu avoided by the 
” provision above referred to, and upon tbat provision 
“ tbe legislature of the United Kingdom appears uni- 
“ foimiy to have acted; the rospeotive proportion of 
“ contribution raised within the year having since 
“ the Union been usually much larger in Great Britain 
“ than in Ireland, in coDScquonce of tbe great amount 
“ of war taxes in Groat Britain .... and in one 
“ year J1807) a much larger sinking fund having been 
“ provided for tho liquidation of the .British loan than 
“ was established in Ireland. 

“It does not, indeed, appear that any part of the 
“ loans raised Biiioe the Union have (sic) been oon- 
“ sidersd 0.1 joint debt ; nor would it have made any 
“ other than a nominal difference, if so much of the 
“ Iriiih loan of each year as bore to the Britieh loan 
" the proportion of the respectivo contribution of 
“ Ireland, viz., 2 to 15, had been so considered j because 
“ the charge to be borne by Ireland, in respect of tho 
“ two portions of the loan, viz., the joint ond the 
“ separate ]>ortiun, would in that cose have been 
' exactly equal to that which has been incurred on 
“ account of tho Irish debt undivided.” 

'fho Committee continued their inquiries iu 1813; 
but practically mode no pi’ogress with them beyond K«.s*o< 
bringing the accounts of the two couiitries up to 
dfUe. 

The Cozomittoe resumed their sittings in 1815; and ^Pspw 
the principal part of their report this year was also ^^***®^ 
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(IcTOted to tho etale uf the debt iu IvclaBd, and its 
bearing on tbo ccn.soliiifitii.iii of tbo t^i'hei^ucFrs os cou> 
temj'luted by the Troatv ol‘ TJuiou. They presented 
fnrtber actuarial i-alctJadous about tlto resi^iortive 
values of tho Irish au>l liritisb debts. Accoraing to 
those calGnlatios. 1 , the prupordons were as (aljoutj 
2 to 13 or 12}. Uo the Irish debt was actually in 
excess of the Union propoi'tion of 2 to 15. The com> 
mittee jrainted ont that, according to a literal interpre* 
tatiou of tho 7th Article, it might be inferred that the 
time for u consolidaduu of cxchcquerB had passed, 
inasmuch a.s consolidudon was only intended when 
the debts of the two countries were in the proportions 
of their rc-spectivc oontrihution.s to joint expenditure. 
But, having regard to tho spirit of the arrangement, 
which was one of ati'ording ))rotection to the weaker 
countiy, the Committee liold that Foidiamont still had 
the right of consolidaiing the debts and the ex{ien* 
diturea of the two coniitries, notwithstanding that the 
debt of Irolauit liml gone beyond the Union ]>roportion. 

The fuj’ther ciuestion was, whether the e.vietence of 
such right boing assumed, it was expedient that Parlia- 
ment ahoitld excroisc it. It was tme that all the direct 
tuses levied iu Ui'vnt Britain had net been extended to 
Ireland, and that iu some oibev respects Ireland was 
less heavily taxed. But on the great heads of rovouuc 
the rates iu !>oth countries had hceu nearly assimilated, 
and for sovcral years post Ireland had advanced in 
permanent taxation more rapidly than Great Britaiu, 
notwithstanding tho immense exertions of the latter 
country, and including the extraordinary and war 
taxes. 

Such boing the case, it appeared to the Committee 
tliat no practical benefit could possibly be obtain^ for 
any part of the United Kingdom, by endeavourin® to 
maintain a fixed jiroporlion uf expenditure, when ^t 
proportion hod raiiidly carried the debt of Ireland from 
a state of relative inforiurity into a growing excess ; 
and with a view to relieving Xi'eland &om a burden 
which had jwuved too great, aud to rendering her 
resources more productive, the Committee conmuded 
their Beport by passing a resolution in favour of there 
being a finaucim, os well as parliamentary, union 
between the two countries. 

Thu toruis of the resolution n'ero as foUows: '‘That 
“ it is now bccomo ox)>edicat that Parliament should 
“ take into eon.sidcnitiou so much of the 7th Axticlo of 
'• the Act i)f Union na vosiwcts tho competence of Par- 
“ liament under eei'tain civeurastnnees therein stated, 
“ to declare, that all fiitm '0 expenditure of the United 
“ Kingdom, together with all interest and charges of the 
‘‘ joint debt incmTed previous to such declaration, shall 
" be defi-ayod indiscriminately byequaltiixationimpoaed 
“ on the same urticlos in each; subject to such parti- 
“ oulor e.xem|itions or abatemeuts in Ireland, and in 
“ that ]) 0 rt of Great Briiaiu called Scotland, as cir- 
“ cum Stan cos may appear fi'Om time to time to 
" demand.” 

So emjjhiitiua% worded a resolutkm, made by a 
Porliomentary Committee, naturally impelled the 
Government of tlie day to take some decided action ; 
and on 20th May 181b, Mr. Tesey Fitzgerald, CLincellor 
of the Exchequer for Ireland, moved that the Houte 
of Commons should resolvo itself into Committee, in 
order to take into ooiuddorntiou the 7tb Ai'tiole of the 
Act of Union aud tho reiiort of the Irish Piiianco 
Committee, together wifli tno accounts which they bad 
proseutod. 

In moving the resolntiona for the consolidation of the 
British and Irish Exchequer.®, he referred to the fact 
that, owing to the oxlreordiiiery rapidity •with which 
the Irish Debt had grown, the debts of the two 
countries had as early as 1811 reached the proportions 
which admitted of consolidatiou. It was, he said, only 

. i-: 



fuud of Ireland wa.s Holier than that uf Euglmu! as 
"’■‘1 country would benefit by tho aumluiiaia- 
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tn Ireland. | 
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(not stall'd) 
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He thought that those who hojied mnch from the 
extonsion to Ireland of British taxca from which sho 
had hitherto boun exempt would be di.-apiioiQted. 
There would be a diminution u])on some of existuig 
taxes-, O.Q., 200,iK)0l. on licenses aud heariii-munev. the 
latter of which must ceaao if the housi .luir* wore 
eri.euded. So far would the yield be frem defraying 
tlie Irish contribution us fixed by the Union, that it 
would not ;evoii make up tho existing deficiency iu Irish 
net revenue. 

Summing up, he said that at the Union Ireland 
hoped that her eijienditnre would be lighteueiL As a 
preceding tlic Union it amooated 
yeai's after the Union to 

148.000. 0001. Her revenue had so ftr increased that it 
would in the 15 years, withont loans, have discharged 
more than the eirecnditure of the 15 vesrs before the 
Union. She had: paid in taxes 78.w0,0001., iwimir 

47.000. 000t more than in the 15 years on which her 
eoutribution was calculated. 

Lord Csstlereagh, who had hod so much to do with the , 
Union ftrnmgementa, naturally took part in the debate. 
He -was of Course anxious to defend those arrangements. 
Ho pointed out that, if sinoo the Union uistead of 15 
yeai-s of war therohad beou 15 yeareof peace, Ireland’s 
eximudituro would not have been greater than before 
the Union ; and that ■with the war, even without the 
Union, her debt must have increased not leas rapidly 
than it had done. Tins increase was a necesdcyiit^cw 
of tho fact that her internal service cost 4,0WVW0?. a 



year; and in reising her loans she would not have 
had the support of the Eimlish counexion. The 



calcolutious nt the time of the Union had been made o,^ 
the basis of the then existing uationnl expenditure of 

82,000,0001. a yoiir ; no one could then foresee the rapid 
rise in 15 years to 80,000,0001. The reason why 
Ireland's debt had risen more rapidly th-w England’s 
•was that the local advantages of England enalded her, 
not only to raise a graitev proportion of supplies within 
the year, but tornue loans with si>ecial faoiiity. 

Tho terms of the resolutions, which were moved by 
Mr. Fitzgerald on behaif of Lord Liverpool's Govern- 
ment, were os follows; — 



accident which hod proveuted the measure being carri« 
out before 1810. 

Iu 1815 tho debts were iu the proportion of 2 to 13, 
and ill February 1816 in the proportion of 2 to 12}. 

He gave illustrations of the endeavours made hy 
Ireland to meet the increased burden thrown upon her 
• Since the Union. The year 1815 was a had year in 
Inland owing to agricultural depression, but even so 
it showed euorraous developments under the peat 
heads of Eeveuuo. The gross lu-oduco of the Lash 
Revenue hi 1816-16 he stated to be about 7,(tUO.0o01., 
and, as the exiieusas of mauagement were part of the 
iouit charge, tho whole of this sum was available for 
Ireland’s debt chaigo aud her contribution to jomt 
expcndituj'O. 

kr. Fibagorald turned then to the oom])anMJi of 
sulking funds with a view to show that the s in kin g 



“ 1. That it is the opinion of this Committ,^ that the 
vulnes of the reapootive debts of Great Rri htin i.tkI ii«|rist«r, 
Ireland, estimated according to the provisions of the 
Acts of Union, have been, at aperiod suhsequeut to those 
Acta, in the sninQ proportion to each other (within one- 
hnudredth part or the said value] with the respective 
contributions of each conutiy respectively, towards the 
he referred to the fact annual expenditure of the United Kingdom ; and that 
the respective circumstanees of the two countries will 
henceforth admit of their contributing iiidiBcriini- 
nately, by equal taxes imposed upiui same articles 
^ou each, to the future exiicnditnre of the United 
Kingdom I subject only to such particular exemptions 
or auatements in Ireland and in Scotland, as ciroum- 
stanoos may appear from time to time to demand ; and 
that it is no longer necessary to regulate the contribu- 
tion of the cwfi connenes accoramg to ' any • specific 
proportion or according to the rules prescribed by the 
Acte of Union, -with respect to such proportions. 

" 2. That it is the opioion of this Cammitee that it is 
expedient that uU expenses hencefiirth to be incur^, 
ti^ether with the interest and charges of all debts 
hitliertiu conlrnctod, shall be so defrayed iudiscriialmitely 
by equal laxes to be iinpoeed on the same article in 
each country ; and tliat hmn time to time, as ctreum* 
stances may roq^iiire, such taxes should be impost and 
apjilied accordingly, subject ouly to such exemp- 
tions and abetemente is Ireland and Scotland as 
circumstances may appear to demaud. ' ' 
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“ 3. That it is the opiuion of ibis Committc« that such 
Icgiaiaiive mGasures should be adopted bs may be 
Jii’cesanryto cany into further effect the pnnmscs or 
the said Acts of Union, by consolidating the public 
rorennes of Great Britain and Ircliuid into one niad. 
ni,d applying the same to the general services of the 
United Jiingilom.” 

These resohitions wore agrecil to, nmi on the 10th 
June a Bill was brought into the House of Commons 
for consolidating thedebts and public revenues of tlic two 
Kingdoms. By the 20th Jane the Bill had passed 
through all its stages in that House : the only point 
-which gave rise to any serious discussion lieing the 
proposed atiiwintinent of two new liOrds of the Treasury 
m ^teball and oi a resident Vice-Trcaaurcr in 
Ireland. 



The Bill received the Royal Assent ou the lst.Tuly 
1816 ; and it became the Act 56 Geo. :1. o. 98. Fur* 
snaut to that Act, all revonnes in Great Britain aud 
Ireland were, from and after the 5tU Jonu-iry I8l7, to 
coDstitnte one general fond, called the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom ; oud that fund was to 
ho charged with, and indiRorimiiiately applied to, (J) 
the Bcr-ncos of tho British and Ii-irih debts j (2) the Civil 
List ; (3) all other serrices previtmaiy charged on tho 
separate Gonsolidated Funds of the two Kingdoms ; aud 
(4) aujiply services of the United Kingdom generally. 

The results of tlic working of tiie diiancM nia-nime- 
nients during the 16 years, in which the two 
chequers had been .separate under an united Parlia> 
ment, mjiy now be reviewed j and they will perhaps bo 
exhibited most conveniently in the following tables ; — 



Table I.— Showing tho BXEESSinTBE and Revsnob of Gubat Biutain in each of tho 18 years ending the 
5th January 1817. 



Kpan. 
Tfamor 
Ue4,n.97S, 
and >0. «Tt 



Year ending 
5(h January. 


Seporato 

Expenditure. 


1 Joint 

1 Expenditure. 


Total 

Expenditure. 


j Bevenue.* 


Deficit. 






£ 


£ 


1 £ 


£ 






27,244,649 


64,277,348 


1 35,262,508 


29,0144(40 




88,124,804 1 


37,826,896 


55,361,100 


36,744,967 


18,606,183 




28,717,909 


86,094,864 


51,818,173 


38,132,769 


18,679,404 




86,149,684 


86,461,871 


62,611,005 


49,925,296 


16,685,709 




96,86.8,111 


42.S89A61I ' 


71,254,871 


50,228,236 


, 21,026,135 




30,038,875 


41,611,510 


73,634,88.5 | 


53,703,128 


1 17,931,757 




80,609,508 


48,111,258 


72,720.761 


68,972,487 


1 13,748,274 




31,188,852 


48,777320 


79,966,072 i 


61,588.383 


16,383,739 




82,888,778 


49,781,8.76 


82,620,639 j 


63,489,733 


19,130,891 




34,181,869 


51,589,475 ; 


85,721,364 ' 


68,573.702 


17,147,662 




84,563,443 


57,140,936 


91,703,778 1 


66,875,825 


35,327.953 




1 37,371,437 


61,993,254 i 


99,363.681 


64,970,376 


85,093,405 




! 89,025,989 


75,124,735 | 


114,150,714 ' 


71,614,495 


42,586,219 




40,028,585 


77,889,312 I 


117,612,837 1 


72,577,562 


45,035,375 


ISIS 


40,064,569 


63,373,290 


103,456,859 


76,869,273 


25,587,587 


1917 


42,935,958 


35,427,065 


78,803,023 


63,335,535 


15,027,488 


Total - £ 


539,686,864 


761,983,736 


1,301,620,600 


927,059,120 


373,961,471 



Tabu H. — Showing the Exeekhitoks and Rstsedb of Ibblaxp in each of the 16 years ending the 
5th January 1817. 



Parilv 

Pa^re,^ Year ending 

iSSSSi, “ 

and .^u. 474 
of 1S64.' 


Separate 

Expenditure. 

I 


Expenditare. 


Arrears of 
Froportion of 
Joint Expenditure 
Beporatcly 
charged. 


j 

Total ' 

Expenditure. i 


Revenue.t 


Deficit. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


' £ 


£ 


1 £ 


1802- 


3,878,909 


4,249,157 





1 7,638,066 


8,186,929 


4,441,187 


1808 


8,059,598 


3,535,652 


— 


6,695440 


4,032,348 


2,573,992 


1804 - - 


3,401,697 


^176,184 


— 


6,577,761 


1 3,878,490 


1 3404471 


1805- 


3,484,877 


5,860,744 


— 


7445,121 


8,783,950 


1 4,111,171 


1806 - - 


3.686,178 


8,019,071 




7,707444 


3,001,917 


3,805,337 


1807 • 


3,328,957 


4,9U,670 , 




8478,627 


4,502,789 


3.770,832 


1808 - - 


3,1684155 


5,144,389 1 




8,807,944 


4490,665 


3,317,289 


1809 • 


8,309,183 


5,681,241 1 





8,940,373 


5,162,016 


8,778,357 


ISIO - - 


8,638,019 


5,719,057 





9,857,076 


5,081,804 


447.6,772 


1811 - - 


3,831,928 


5£24,105 


1470,000 


10,426,028 


4,687,491 


5,738487 


1813 • - 


4,245£17 


6405,488 


1,465,000 


11,806400 


5,017,784 


6,288,566 


1818 - 


4,493,955 


5466,218 


1,656470 


11,455,449 


5,696,841 


5,758.608 


1814 • • 


4,923,538 


1 5,819,459 


3,608,455 


12,845,453 


5491,588 


6,953,864 


1815 - 


5437,095 


1 5,283.628 


2,486,545 


13477463 


6,482.184 


6.845,084 


1816 - - 


5,966,738 


4482431 


1 6,107.987 


17,057,036 


6498,778 


10,458468 


1817 - - 




4,423,654 


1,164,009 


12,137420 


6,564,985 


, 6,573435 


Total £ 


62,969,550 


' 80,014,983 


' 16,758472 


159,737405 


77,844,194 


81,893,611 



This colnrancim Uuj usotmts reeeit^ into tba Bntiah £xg]ieqQor without sn; dednetioa ou Booount of Che niwnses of coIIecCIiiS thn 
revinuA Thsn eipenieA iboafb met bi the flni J i atao ce eat of rovuuu,-, «■ they were inauired in the two Mnstloiiu. were tubsenneotlr charged 
Ofoinit Great Britunand Ireland, acoordingto thalr leepeetlve quoai^ ai part of the Joint ezpanditnro ot tlia Ddted wingrtnm because the coat 



^eoileotion wu^portio^ly pMer la iKinnd Uim in Omt . 



ugb met hi the tint 

OrMt Kntiin and Ireland, aoeordloR to thalr rcepcctira quotai, aa part of the joint expesditun 
oeilccllon m proportionAlalr greeter ■- 



. . .. eccouQt of the expenaei of ooUeotioR the rereuue, 
tbe two lunsilomi were lut^oent!/ ohiu^i^ ocaiuet 
'lithe 1111110411111811010,0000*0 theeoatol 
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Table III — Summarizing Tables I. and II. 



— 


Expenditure. 


Joint 

Expenditure. 


Arrears of 
Proportion of 
Joint Expenditure 
separately 
charged. 


Total 

Expenditure. 


Hevcoue. 


Deficit. 


Groat Britain - 


530,080,864 


& 

701,933,736 


£ 


£ 

1,301,620,600 


927,659,129 


373,961,471 


Irehaud 


02,909,550 


80,014,983 


16,753.272 


139.787,805 


77,844,194 


81,893,611 


Two Kingdoms - 


602,050,41 + 


841,948,719 


16,753,372 


1,461,358,405 


1,003,503,323 


455,855,082 



Taj»le ly. — Stowing how tho Proportions of the Joikt ExPEXDimaE, in which Gbeat Britaui and Irelakd 
were respectively liable, were met in each of the 16 years ending the 5th January 1817. 



Year 




Proportion payable under I 
Treaty of Union. 1 


Amounts paid. 


Amounts paid more ( 4- ) or less (— ) than 
Proportions payable- 


ending 

5th 

Jau. 


Total Joint 
Expenditure. 












Iceland. 


A^tbs 


^,ths. 


Great Britain. 


Irelflud. 


Great Britain. 


In the Year. 


In respect of 
Baiances due in 
former Tears. 


1802 

1808 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 


■& 

31,493A0G ' 

30,702,548 • 

29.270,398 i 

41,S22,113 1 

47,408,331 ' 

46,536,180 1 

47,255,642 

04,408,4(ii 

55,500.913 

50,913,580 

62.73.5,619 

67,298,472 

80,444,164 

82.872,940 

67.354,611 

39,830,719 


27,788,633 
27.143,425 
25,826,822 
36,901,866 
' 41,830,880 

1 41,078,983 
1 41,696,155 
i 48,007.466 
1 48,971,394 
50,217,865 
55,305,135 
59A31,004 
70,980,162 
73,133,183 
59,430,539 
35,162,389 


£ 

3,705,153 
3,619,123 
3,443,576 
4,920,248 
5,577.451 
5,477,198 
' 6,559,487 

' 6,400.995 

6,529,519 
6,695,715 
7,380,684 
7,917.468 
9,464,022 
9,749,757 
7,924,072 
4,688,320 


£ 

27,244,649 

27,336,896 

25,094,264 

36,461,371 

42,389,260 

41,611,510 

42,111,258 

48,777,220 

49,781,856 

51,589,475 

57.140,396 

61,992,254 

75,124,725 

77.589,812 

62,372.290 

35,427,065 


4,349,157 
•3,535,652 
4,176,134 
5,360,744 
5,019,071 
4,944,670 
5,144,389 
5,631,241 
5,719,057 
5,324,105 
5,595,483 
5,306,218 
5,319,459 
5,293,628 
4,982,321 
4.423, e-M 


£ 

- 544.004 

+ 83.471 

- 732,558 

- 440,495 

+ 558,380 

4- 582,526 

4- 415,098 

4- 769,754 : 

4- 810,463 1 

+ 1,371,610 1 
4- 1,785,201 1 
4- 2,611,250 ! 
4- 4,144,563 ; 
4- 4,466,120 j 
4- 2,941,751 
4- 364,666 1 


£ 

4- 544,001 

- 88.471 

4- 732,558 

4- 440,495 

- 558,380 

- 532,528 

- 415,098 

- 769,754 

- 810,483 

- 1,871,610 ! 

- 1,785,201 1 

- 2,61 1,250 

- 4,144,563 

- 4,466,129 

- 2,941,751 

- 264,666 


4- 1,270,000 
4- 1,465,000 
4- 1,656,276 
4- 2,603,455 
4- 2,466.545 
4- 6,107,987 
+ 1,184.009 


Total 


841,948,719 


742,893.930 


99,052,789 


761,938,736 


80,014,983 


+ 19,037,806 


-19,037,806 


4.16,753,273 














Netbilancedue 
from Ireland 
on 5 January 
1817. 


1 - £2,204,534 



Credit was given to Ireland on account of— 

(1) imprest monej'.s repaid to the British Exchequer in 1802-17, ^viz. _ 
and (S) overpayments made hy Ireland in respect of long annuities, viz. • 

A further paj-meut was made by Ireland on the joint account in 1817-18, viz. 



160,786 

5,063 

117,228 



283,076 



Psrliamcn' 
taty Papers. 
No. 518 Ot 
I8HP<393, 
and No. 474 



PulitlDCD- 

tsry Paper, 
No. SIS of 
18», p. 394. 



So the balance found to be finally due from Ireland was - 
And this was cancelled by the Act 57 Geo. 8. c. 48. s. 4. 



£2,001,458 



Table Y.— Showing the Iscrbabes made tc the Nominal Amonnts of i'nKBED Debt and to the Amounts of the 
TTnptjndbb Debt, charged against Great Bbitain and Ibeland in the 16 years ending January 1617. 



Year ending January 


Great Britaui. 


Ireland. 


Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1801 . . - . 


445,594,145 


28,541,157 


475,135,302 


Kelative proportions 


i5i 


1 


16^ 


1817 


737,423,469 


112,684,773 


850,107,942 


Eelative proportions 


6i 


1 




Aggregate increase in 16 
years. 


290,828,324 


84.143,616 


374,971,940 


Increase per cent. •• 


65-1 


294-8 


78-9 



Parlia- 
nentary 
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Table VI.— Showing the Inobeases made to thn Sbpa^te Debt Ceas&es of Guxat Buitais and Irelasb 
in the 16 yeoiB ending Jauanry 1817. 



- 


Grcnt Britnin. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


1 At time of Union (see 
itbore, p. 6). 


£ 

31,389,700 


£ 

1,382,.)33 


£ 

2S,C02BSS 


Un 5th January 1817 


40,157,888 


6,465.491 


46,628,839 


Inereai^e 


18,788,048 


5.332,939 


24,021,007 



Batee of (Excise) Dnty on Home-made 8i)irits per Gallon. 



isoo 

1903 

190S 

1804 

1807 

1810 

1811 

1812 

lais 

1619 

1818 



ii 

3 11} 



4 ll| 
6 Ti 
6 7| 
6 7A 



Bates of (Ocsious and Excise) Doty on Eoeeiok 
Spibiis per Gallok (furuished by Boiu'd of OoBtunis). 





Kind of Spirit. 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 






& s., d. 


s. d. 


1801 - 


Brandy end Geneva . 


0 11: 1 


8 7} 




Bom ... 


0 8 10} 


6 8| 


iBOS 


Brandy and Geneva - 


0 11 44 


8 lOj 




Enm ... 


0 9 Of 


6 11} 


1803 - 


Brandy and GeneTn - 


0 16 7} 


10 8} 




Hum ... 


0 13 4 


8 6} 


1804 


Brandy nod Gonevu - 


0 16 9} 


11 7 




Bum ... 


0 13 5} 


9 2} 


1805 - 


Brandy and Geneva - 


0 16 9| 


11 7 




Kam - - . 


0 13 s| 


9 2} 


1806 


Brandy and Geneva - 


0 16 11 


11 7 




Rnm- 


0 IS 6} 


9 3} 


1807 - 


&andy and Geueva 


0 19 11 


11 7 




Bum -. . . 


0 IS 6} 


9 9f 


180S 


Brandy and QeoevB • 


0 19 11 


13 7* 




Rum .... 


0 13 6} 


10 S| 


1809 - 


Brandy and Geneva - 


0 19 lU 


12 7} 




Bum 


0 IS 7| 


10 3} 


1818 


Brandr and Geneva - 


14 9} 


IS 7} 




Sam - 


0 13 7| 


10 3| 


1813 • 


Brandy and Geneva • 


1 2 64 






Bum - ‘ 


0 18 10| 


19 10| 


1814 


Brandy and Genera •. 


1 3 64 


17 51 




Hum . - - 


0 13 10} 


13 a| 



Vote.— I n the cafUai rcurs ot Uio IStli century tbo rate of duty en 
Genera iplrits was sUfWtly lowci' Iban tbot on Immdy; liat the 
nifferunco wai «o amall Ibat tlie rate of dnty on brandy is taken for 
u«U> tbue qdrihb 



Baum of (Cusrous and Excise) Duty on Tea per lb. 



Tear. 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


1801 


Sold at or above 2s. 6d. 
per lb., 50f. per cant. | 
and at under Ss. 6<f., 
SO/, per cent. 


Purcha.<ied at or above 
3s. Cd. per Ib., 35/. 
per cent ; and at or 
under 2s.6d.,S0l. per 


1803 


Sold at or above Ss. 6d. 
per lb., OSf. percent. ; 
and at under 3s, £if„ 
651. per cent 








Parehaaed at or above 
3.V. 6if. per lb., 84i. 14s. 
per cent, ad vaL t and 
at nndar 3s. Cd., 


1606 • 


95/. 3s. 6</. per cent 
fflhstituted for 95/. | 
and 65/. 8s. 6d, for 
65/. 




1806 - 


1 96/. per cent on all 
teas. 


- 


1814 . 




96/. per cent ad iial. on 
all teas. 



rates have lioon obnUned specially from fte Boerd of 

The value of ten for duty in Great Britain was aaused by the prices 
rcnllKd at the sales of the East India ComlS^los?^ Se duty was 
payable by the roar^aot,and to whom it was payable tothoCrotm. 
^ordlnBly. m the BntJah JarW, the tclUr of tha tea (tee Bast Indin 
Cnmu^-) iras nwriooed i niul ntesumably the law operated thni j 
^Company selte ten worth>. a Ib. would, in 180i bare charwd 

merchant 4*. ad. a lb„ and paid to the Eicheiioer li.W. 

U oteMwise in Ireland. Tea was alloa-ed to be mored to tlial 
^ i and ao the law wna doalfaw. not with the anller. but 
iritetMouroAoserin Ireland. PresuinablyaniarQhnDttalriiurlenoiit 

ot ^d In Duldm, worth 8s. a lb., a'cnld, In IMS. have paid (iteontj U. 



lb., would. In ISOS, hare paid (r 
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Kfltfis of Duty nn Jfa/i per B;ishel. 





- 


RngL'tod. 


Scotlaad. 


Ireland. 






A. d. 


s. d. 


A. d. 




iRno 


1 +1 


0 


1 




1802 


3 S 


1 8} 


1 91 




1804 


4 if 


3 Oi 


2 3i 




180G 


4 5f 


3 9^ 


-2 63 




1813 


4 if 


3 9^ 


3 3J 




1HI5 


4 SJ 


3 


4 5 




1916 


3 3 


1 8f 


3 4^ 



Keportof 

Coamiii- 

ilncPTS ot 
Inluid Be- 



Rates of (Costoms tiud Excise) Do« ou Tobacco per lb. 



Year. 


Great 

Ilriiuii). 


Ireland. 




Year. 


Great 

Britain. 


Itelasd. 




s. d. 


s. rf. 






s. d. 


*. d. 


1801 - - 


1 


1 0 




1812 - - 


2 m 


— 


1804 .... 


1 81 


1 s 




1813 .... 


8 


S 8A 


1806 

1811 . - . . 


S 2*S 


2 ajS 




1815 - • 


3 3 


3 3 



Note.— T hnw rntea nic taken IVoill tUe .irpcmliz (ra S00> to the Report nt tUeSelrrirnmmiUocon the Toinccn Trade (Nn-SCS of iftM). They 
ere (liu nius which were ai’plioahl.i to immaimlariui-ud lolnccuaiii] touch tehaeco imported from British plaottrlaiuor. America onto. There 
werehigbernttieon iiniuamiincliirett tobacco coining tram 8i>sin orPortugsl.aadon zninDtactuml tohaceo,thei»iparteof which wen tiuisuiflca&t. 



Bates of Iciconu Tax in tbe £. 



Year. 


Grent Britain. 


j Ireland. | 


1800 .... 


10 per cent, on incomes of 2001. p.a and 
npwurds, with reduced and sliding scale 
on incouios butwren jM. sod 300/. pjt. 


Ni. j 

1 


1803 - 


}«. in & on incomes of 1301. and upwards 
with varying rales from 3d. to lid. in fi, 
on income-! between 601. and 1501. p.a. 


Nil. 


1803 - . . 


One.foDrtb ailditioiial on preceding rates - 


Nil. 


1806 


10 per cent, on incomes of ISO/, and 
upwards with nboteuents. 1 


NiL 


1816 .... 


Bepealed • - • - 1 


j 



Table TUI.— Showing the official Value of Iaitorts 
into, and Exports from, (treat Britajk and 
iRELAim respectiTcly in 1816 as ootnpored with the 
averags annual value thereof in 1802. 



jGmt Britain. Ireland. 


Total. 


Offldal value in 1902* -| 

I*roportion (aliout) - • | 

OIBclal value in 1818 - 
Bnqiortion (about) • 
laayae (A) or dscrenae 


e 

nt, 090, 008 
01 


e 

10BI0.000 

1 


£ 

T7B7fi.00fl 

75 


81,867.000 

7i 


10B824M0 


02,243.090 

8i 


+14^06,000 : 

1 


AoeajMO 


AltB744nO 



* I hsTe not tslcen Lord Casilucoeh’s fispree rolatlog to iiiipovto 
uporta at the time of tho DDion. oeonuse it is not known on whet 
bull ttrr were CAlculstecL So. in onUr to betUr liwur* a ecMnwrhw 

of likovlth like. I take the Bern of the firm sod tut >ew which m 
siren in tho uscoont nppcDded to tho Iteport cd the Select Conuoitloe 
ofUSt-S, No. SM of im. p. lO. 



It will have been seen from Table U. that the aggr«> 
gate reyennes raised in Ireland, during the 16 years 
following the Dnion, were less than half tbo aggregate 
amount of expouditure which she was oallcd upon to 
meet during that period, notwithstanding that tho 
country had, occordmg to the preraleht allegation, been me, 
taxed to the utmost of its capacity. The consequence 
was that her debt had been quadrupled. 

Such a state of things shows that, at the end of that 
period, Ireland was practically reduced to a condition 
of bankruptcy ; and the question which naturally 
suggests itself is, whether it was the maiuier in which 
the financial arrangement made at the time of tho 
Union was worked, or whether it was Uie arrangement 
itself, which was at fault. 

The mode in which effect was given to the proTisians. 
of the 7th Article of the Treaty has been severelv 
oritidsed; and ^e principal points against which 
criticism has been directed are two points about which 
Xx 4 
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tbo mtentioQ of tlie Article was not quite dear. The 
two points are these : — 

1. Whether "the eineiulitiire of iheTJiiiteil King- 

dom,” towards which Great Bricnm and Irelund 
were to contribute in fixed ]iro[ior:ioiis, was 
correctly calculated ; thnt is, calculated in nccord- 
auce with the meaning of the Article P 

2. Whether it was the intention of the provision 

rchidng to debt incurred subsequently to the 
Union, that such debt should bo, and onl; could 
he. joint debt P 

Tt is necessary to examine both these points. 



1. The Joint E.tpendilurc of tjit Uniial Eingd(»n. 



Ill pni-ngrapb 5 of the 7th Article there is a reference 
to otlier charges than the pre-fjiiion debt charges, 
which Ireiaud was to he required to defray separately. 
It is jirovided ‘‘ that if at the end of any year any sur- 
plus shall uccme from the voi'cnues of Ireland, after 
defraying the interest, sinking fund, and pi-opoi-tionul 
“ contribnlimis and smarata charges to which the saitl 
*' conntry shall then be liable, taxes shall bo taken ulf 
“ to the amount of such surplus, or, <hc." But tlie 
only charges apecificnlly prescribed by the Article 
^ar. 1) to be separately defrayed by Great Britain and 
Inland respectively arc the charges in respect of the 
debts incurred by the two countries previonsly to tbc 
Union. Moreover, paragraph 8 proi'idcs that “ the 
remniiiilcr" (of the revenues of Ireland, i.a. after the 
rUarges in respeot of the interest and sinking fund of 
pre-Union Irish Debt had been met) “shall be ■'ppliod 
“ towards defraying the proportion of the Biyemiiure q/ 
*' the United Kingdom to which Ireland may bo liable 
" in each year." 

It might be inferred from these two lost pi-ovisions 
that “the expenditure of tlio United Kingdom," to 
whieb the two countries were jointly to contribute, wiw 
intended to represent the entire expenditure uicurrcd, not 
only on Imperial sermccs, bnt uIm on all local services 
ill ^ngloou, Scotland, and Ireland, other than tbc 
charges connected with the debts which Great Britain 
and Ireland hud incurred previonsly to the Union. 

Bnt, whatever may have been the intention of tho 
authoi'S of tbc Treaty, it appears that the two coontnoa 
were, as u matter of foci, niado to defray sepai-atcly 
oortuiu other charges besides those debt charges. 

Indeed, during the first two years of tho new arrange- 
ment, tbongh those years may be regarded as a transi- 
tional period, the other separate charges amoimted to a 
considerable sum. 

Great Britain was required to defray iS 
separately in 1801-2, not only the obsr^s 
connected with the pre-Union debt, 

amounting to 28,008,731 

But also the following charges in respect 
of— £ 



(1) OiTil List, ic. - - 65,877 

(2) Kavy - . . 8.278,971 

(3) Ordnimce ... 652,860 

(4-) Army • - - 3,222,974 

(5] Miscellaneons services > 1,806,921 



14,027,603 

Less a charge connected with 
Irish loans ... 3,626 

14,023,977 

The uparate expenditure of Great Sriiain, 
therefore, amonnted in tne aggregate for 
1801-2 to 37,032.098 



Irelnnd was required to defi'ay separately 
in 1801-2, not only the charges oonneoted 
with the pre-Union debt, amounting to ■ 1,974,140 

Bnt also the foUowingchargesin respectof — 

(1) Farpoees appointed prior 

to tbo Union (in Irish £ 
currency) - - . 735,980 

tH) Civil List (do.) • - 158,155 

(3) Army (do.) . - 608,306 

( 4 ) Miscellaneons services 

(in Irish currency) . 124,391 



Total in Irish currency - 1,521,832 



Total in British cuirancy - - . 1,404,768 

Tbs separate expenditure of IreJand, there- 
fore, amonnted in the aggregate for 1801 
-2 to 3,378,908 



It will, however, be seen from the following table 
that the separate charges mmimllv debited against 
Great Brirain and Ireland respectively, in ndilitiun to 
their pro-Union debt charges, were soon redneud to 
comiiavatively inappreciable aui>-tmts. 



— 


Greiif Ikitaiu. 


liciuiid. 




£ 




1801-2 


14,094,000 


1.405,000 


1803-.1 


3,.57C,IMIO 


1,198,0110 


1SU3-4 


2,833,000 


41C.000 


1804-S 


7.'i2,U00 


78,(MlO 


ISUS-6 


1,491,000 


37,00u 


180 G-7 


1,438,000 


4UG,i)00 


IS07-8 


523.000 


54.000 


1 808-9 


462, (MKI 


71,000 


18119-10 


un,ouo 


40,iiOU 


laio-ii 




.'>3.0UII 


isn-ij 


024,00(1 


tO3,li00 


1612-in 


1.718, mill 


132,lillU 


l.sill-u i 


40C,0(Hl 


84,U(M) 


I8U-19 


641.000 


117.1XJ0 


1.^15-16 


150,000 


04,000 


1810-17 


379,0110 


8-S,fH)0 




30,696,000 1 


4,.375,000 


Aggregate of sums separ- 
ately charged. 


85,001, 001) 



Although theso separate cliai-gos were not huge, 
except in the first tliTOO years, yet tho iiggrcgale 
amount of them, during the 10 years that tho Rritiah 
and Jj'ish Exchequers remained separate under the 
Union, was considerable, viz. 30,<>2(h0i'OZ. against Great 
Briti^n, and 4,375,u00Z. against Ireland ; and, ns it is 
open to doubt whether it wus not contrary to the spirit 
01 tho iigreemeut to debit Grout Britain and Ireland 
with Any separate charges, besides their respective pre* 
Union debt chargee, it might he argnod that Ireland 
was not quite fairly treated in this respect. For, had 
the total of these ehavgea, viz. , 35,001,0(101., been oliarged 
sgaiuBl the two countries in tho proportions of -^^tbs to 
T*ytliH. the respective shares of tho two countries would 
have been — 

£ 

Great Britain - , • - - .30,884,00il 

Ireland .... 4.117.000 



35,001,000 



wbereae, by being separately debited with them, Groat 
Britain paid less, and Ireland paid more, than their 
proscribed shares by 258,0001. The amount, however, 
in question is not great, when ajiread over Id yeiu’S ; 
and it must be remembered that there was aii atlusiou 
to "separate charges ” in pai-agiapli 5. 



2. Debt ineurred by tho two Countries in 1801-17. 

Wbetner the debt incurred by Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the time thnt their Exchequera were 
separated under the Parliameatary Union, was treated 
os it was intended to .be treated under the 7th Article, 
is a more doubtfiil point, and is a point which hnn been 
still more directly questioned. 

The wording of the paragraph in the Article about 
borrowing subsequently to Gio Union is perhaps some- 
what involved and obscure ; but it is submitted that it 
must be read in the light (1) of tho interpretation 
placed upon it by its authors, and (2) of the only 
practical manner in which the financial arrangemeula 
could be worked. 

Lord Castlereagh's explanation of the provision about 
future debt has already been quoted, ft may be con- 
venient to quote bis words agmn : “ All future loans," 
he said, ''for the interest and liquidation of wMch the 
" respective countries have made provisions in ^e pro- 
“ portion of their respective oontributions shall be 
'* considered as a joint debt ; and on tho other hand 
“ where they do not make corresponding provisions, 
‘‘ their respective quotas of the sum so rws^ would 
" remain a separate charge, in like meuner as debt 
" contracted previous to the Union." 

Accordingly, it may be inferred that, on tho assump- 
tion that a loan of 17,000,0002. were thereafter to re 
raised "for the service of the United Bangdom,” and 
PsTliument were to determine thst the interest (4 per 
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ccat.lauci iinkiD-r fund (1 pf-r reni.) bIiouI. 1 bo home by 

ibfiwoconutnob ui tlio rv-^jActire pi-opurtioiia of 1-5 to 
2, tbo debt was to bo consiilorod a inint debt, Un-at 
Brits'n thus piiyni^- niiuiiallr oud Iivload 

ill rcf|>cct of 6neb loan. 

Ou tbo other baud, if Parliament were to determine 
that Great Briltiin was to par aiiuiiaUy >100.000/ and 
Iin-laud or that Great Uritaiu was to pay 

•• i.he debt was 



7t">,0""/. and L'doud ISO.tHiOh. 



he tn-ated a> a 






> debt: fhc couseqiieuco lteiui» 



that tho capit.ll hahilhies of Great liritiihi would be 
separately and pmnnneiiily inorensed by 16,nuo,0"'jZ. 
or uud iho*e of li-eluiul by l.Oo.'/i'Kl/. or 

3,i)O0,0OiV,. ap the ense mislit bo, and that the annual 
cliargf.s for wliirh each country would be liable in 
res]Kot of the loauH would not emistiiuto jiart of the 
joint expondiciiiv. 

So far. then, ns imperial loans, or loans “for the 

service of the tJnite'l Kingdom, " were conoemod 
tin- provision seemfi to be soaredy open to doubt. 

But what Le leas clear is. how far it was intended 
that either conntiy might- raise debt on its own 
.•vceonnt. not for loisil purposes, hut to enable it to 
meet its share of the joint expenditure of tlie Tnited 
Kingdom. 

It ia reuiarkablp that, thon"’!! the Tih .\rticlc Of 
tlm Treatr provides distinctly enough for the disposal 
o( an Irish snrjilns. there «ue no direct provision for 
meeting a deticit; and unfortunately Trelaod wuj. nndcr 
the Gnaufial arrangements suliscquont to the Treaty of 
Union, in a im^etnal sfcito of deticit. 

Bnt it is obvious that, unless more could Ije raisi d by 
taxation, the only way of meeting such a state o'f 
things was for Irehuid to boirow. and Imrrow on her 
own account. Otheiwiso iho h-rmsoftlie Treaty could 
jiot bare been observod. Tliero may have been no 
si«<'iflc power to enable Ireland to conti-act a loan 
st‘piir:iteJy from Great Britain, and it is probably owing 
to till' absonccs of such nower that it hiw been ’alleged 
that Ireland was unfairly treated as regards the burden 
of deht incurred aalsei{ueutly to the Uniou; but the 
fact remuiiis that, if the Irish rovenup fell short of the 
chargee thereon, resort to separate borroniug was 
the ly means of enabling Ireland to pay what she 
was reriniri'il to contribnti; to the joint expoiulitore. 

A hypothotical illustration will make this contention 
more clear. 

Let it be ussuined that tho joint expenditure to which 
Great Britain aud Ireland hod to contriboto in u par- 
ticular year amoimted to Accordingly. 

Groat Britain’s share would have been 30, 000, OO&l. ; and 
Ireland's share 4>')00,000f. Let it further be assumed 
that, after the payment of tho separate cbai^es of 
Ireland, tho balauce of her rcveimo did not exceed 

2.000, (HtOl. Cimseuucutly, the other two millions re- 
quired to make up ncr contribution wonld have had to 
he borrowed. 2Jow, if it be held that this loan could 
only bo a joint debt, and if the eborge on account of it was 
5 per cent., Ireland's share of the charge would have 
been ^^ths of IflO.OOOZ.. or ll,76rd. ; ond the rest of the 
charge would have fallen on Great Britain. Accord- 
ingly, Great Britain would have had to contribute in 
Uxe year not SO.OOO.Ot'Ol., but 30,088,2351. ; aud Ireland 
would only have contribnted 2,011,7631. instead of 

4.000. 000?. ; while the future liability of Great Britain 



would have been nci-manently ineronsoil and that of 
atly diminishoiL 



Ireland pei-manently ( 

It is tolerably erident that Lord Caetlereagh foresaw 
the necessity of Ireland's borrowing on her own 
accoimt; for, in alluding to the coutii^eney of a con- 
tinuance of war, he aud that “ the proportion of the 
“ debt of Ireland may rise." Moreover, the Treaty, 
{par. 7 of Article Til.), by providing for the con- 
tingent that the value of the debts of the two 
countries might assume the proportions respectively 
of their prescribed contributions, may be held to have 
contempLited an increase of the separate debt of Ire- 
land, as well 08 a decrease of the separate debt of Great 
Britain. At any rate Mr. Grattan placed this interure- 
tation on the provision : for, in his speech ou the z6th 
May 1600, he scornfully referred to it as one that meant 
” that whenever the jlinister shall raise the debt of 
“ Ireland to an amount which shall be as the propor- 
“ tion of two to fifteen in relation to the permanent 
" debt of England (in three years of war they tell you 
“ they will do it), then you are to be taxed as much as 
” England.” 

The conclo-siou, therefore, to be drawn is that, in the 
matter of debt, Ireland was treated in the only way in 
which it was possible to carry out the Union aiTongc- 
znenta ; and this seems to have been the view of me 



Commitfees whu h inqiiirecl mtn the riii.meial condition 
of ir.'hinil iliu'inu the poriiKl ofsejinrute ExvUeituers 
.-ob-frqui.'ntly to tlio Uiiititi. . 1 - wll ti» of the Select 
Oimmittoo ufl!;6-l-3. 

-But not only in tbe mottcr of debt, but also in the 
mattur of taxation, in can, at any rate, be maintained 
that. Ireland, lu- tomp..i'i;d with &i-e.i5 Brit-uin, received 
no hursli treatment ;it the hands of the United Parlia- 
luent between 1800 and 1»16. 

Eirst .and foreiiiost > omes tbe question of the Tu.-ome 
Tax. It ia erident that in l/it' Mr. Pitt fully interiWd. 
Union or no Uniou, to extend the tax to belaud, 
Indeed, bo went so fur as to make :iu estimate of its 
yield, which be put nt nos Ic.ss than a niillion. und 
porbnjis n nnlliun and a half. His intention, how- 
ever. was not inrrii’d out : nor does tho proposal appear 
to nave been revived snbsequenil.v. S< . as n matter of 
fact, L'cland was enrirclv cxciiiiiti-rl Irom this tox 
throngliont the whole period from IT’-'b to 161 -;. daring 

which EnetidimoTt n-n,l ir,.» ..I....--, 



which Englislimen and Scotchmen were almo? 
tinneiislv. hot only snbipi-ted t- it. but subjected to it 
severolr, for tlio mta in Greiii Britain was I'o |er -•cut., 
or ‘d-. in the £ -m all m-’-mies over lijn?. 

'J’hia cxemprinu by ilselt w.jg an small b-on M tin' Irish 
laxpay. rs in th-- early p.irt of tbU cciitury, thmigU 
it wua oec.r-lc-l to them at the exjioma' of j-totcriry. 
llutitwas luu tho only (■.';i;m)iriou aeconlcd to them. 

Keitlii r the lauil tax nor the iiiliahited house duty was » 
k-vic-1 in Irdaud; and i>bi‘ was not re.iniiv-l to [wy 
Exl•i^_o ilutio,-! churged ou swcrnl avtic-io^ in Great I'JkS 
Briiiiin, such Of beer, bricks, candles, glass, hojie, 
calii|OLt<, salt, and soap; while on such arth-les as 
foi eigu j-nlt, spirits, ten, tolmcen, and wine, which were 
dutiable arth'lcs in both countries, the rates of duty 
were lower iu Ireland than in Gi'eat Britain. 

A calcnlation bos been made us to what Ireland po, 
would hai'e had lu jiay had the some duties lieen levied 
in both countries and leried at uniform rates. Cidcu- 
lutious of thk kind arc difficult to form, ami when 
formed aie ajit to mislead. Perhaps the simplest way 
of stating tho measure of relief a- corded to Ireland in 
lSOn-36 is this: The aggregate revenae raised in Great 
Britain in the 16 rears cmling the otb January 1817 
was riJ7,iJii9.13H7. if the revenue rmsed in Irehnid hail 
been raised at a rate proportionate to her quota of 
expemlitnro, viz., as 2 to 15— 



i Table L 



tbe amount which ought to have been 
raised wonld have been .... 
lustead of this, the amoniit actnally raised 

WHS ..... 



r lcs.-i 



4-'i,.>«3,6S 



One other point remains to be noticed in cemneGon 
with the treatment accorded to Ireland by tbe British 
Government between 180t* and 1316. Except in the 
earlier ycare. she was continnouslv in arreurs with her 
contribution to the joint expenditure of i-he United 
Elingdom. 8be does not appear to hare been pressed 
to make good the arrears; no interest was charged in 
respect of them ; and in the filial balance sheet between 
the two conntrie.s during the period of separate Ex- 
chequers a sum of tiro millions waswritten off Ireland's Tai-lcIT. 
account. ni-ovc. 

It may be inferred from these various consideratiuiL'< 
that daring that period there was no apparent -lisposi- 
tion, on Cue pait either of the Imperial Favliament 
or of the British Govermnent, to carry out the Union 
arrangements otherwise than in the manner that wonld 
be least oppressive to Ireland. Such at any rate 
appears to have been the conclosiun at which 
an impartial authori^ arrived. I allude to Mr. PariianuB- 
Chisholm, who was formerly Chief Clerk of the Ex- 



for the unravelling of the intricacy of the Pulilic 
Accounts at tbe early part of this century. The opinion 
which he formed, after a long study cu the question, 
was that ” the provisiouB . . . were construed by 
“ tbe eeveral Parliamentary committees, and the actual 
“ settlement of accounts was efl'ected, ntion principles 
" tbe most favourable to Ireland.” 

But this opinion was not only held by an official of 
the Imperial Exchequer Icog after the event. A similar 
conclnsion was also foraed nearer the time by a distin- 
gnished Irishman, who had himBelf been one of tbe ablest 
and sturdiest eppenents of the Union in the last Iri^ 
Parliament, and who wasaqaarterol'a century later able 



torcriewcaimly the treatment of Ireland by the Imperial ' 
ui. In a debate in the House of CcmimonB on 



Parliameui. 
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Sfifnc M 'hVSndXJ MTlattentards .otioo," U i.’ prol.abk that liolh ths.. rie.v. 

“ SwM «oald Mine 10 l.e dUcaseed in a hostile Uuionarmngomcnts ll.eimme.lifttorK,u1f of .heconsoU- 
■■ pShuS But I cau uow^ state, and I irisii ttUch dation was to plnco Ireland ii. a comjMTatively solreut 
■■ I speak 1 could be hoard by the whole of Ireland, condition. At that tmio Ireland IumI to 
“ -1-at dnrinc the lime that 1 hare sat in tho United meet separate yliargiis to the amount of 
“ Parliamejif I have found erery question that related and she was liablo to contribute to joint 



“Ihililtti 

RCTiee." 



‘ to ihfl intoivsts or security of that country, enter- 
“ taiued with indolRonce, imd treated with the most 
" dsliberaio regard." 

He gave utterouca to similar sentiments a few years 
later. From bis seat iu the Hooso of Lords, whau the 
ouestimi of tho Boman Catholic claims was under dis- 
cussion, Lord Plunket stated on the 1st June 182S : 



expenditure 



fl,500,0>i0 TaUtU. 
4,700,000 T^eiv. 



Her total liabilities, therefore, were - 
and as her revenue was only 



ll.duO.OOO 
5,560.000 Table n. 



she had a deBcit on the year of 



5.tHJJ,000 



- ^ , . rr • Such a deficit could only be met by an addition to her 

I thought in the year 1800 that the Umou wne a capital liabilities. Undorthc newarraugemeut, though 
iijoasure of party ; that it would not bo acted upun make over tho ivholc of her existing revenue 

‘ frtivly, iiud that thu inferior eouiitiy would be obligeil tjjg united Eschoiinor, she was relieved of having to 
‘ to Bulfer without rodrCbS. I Lave boon most hapinly additional liiibilitics necessitated by aunnally 



“ (lisappoiated. I hear of no ms.tance in winch, when j-^curring doficita, which amounted to over millions 

“ the interests of Ireland huvo been brought under the . j. jjjg Union arrangements. 



Bnntard, 



. it in the last year of the Union 

‘ eoDsidoriitiou of tho Imporial Purliain<mE,_ those ’j.’he case may bo put in another way. Thus:- 
** interests have not lieeu attended to with justice, aspouditure of the Iwo fciug- 

with favour, and almoat with partiality. doms (in 1-^16-17) was - - - 

The condition, then, to which Ireland was reduced in (j.j Under the Union arrangement, tho 
1816 was probably not due to the manner in which liability of Crreat Britain wiis : £ 

effect had been given to the wording or intentions of Separate cxpcnilitui'e - 42,030.000 

tho provisions of tlio Treaty of Union. It was due to j, jouit expemliiurc 35,102,000 

the arrangement itself. By having had imposed upon 
her a riuota of two-sevonteontha of the joint espenditnro 
of the United Kingdom, Ireland had, nndor that airange- 
ment, been called upon to pay, in timesofnnorecedented 
expenditure, an amount which may bo held to have been 
bevond her capacities to meet. Speakbg to a motion 
about, the window tax on the 23rd April 1818, Hr. 

Plnnkot referred to Ireland’s share of joint eipeiidi- 



And that of Ireland was ; 
a, Separate expeuditnre - 
b Jointcxpenditnro{^th) 



78,098,000 



11,218,000 
■ound figures, 



p.ltS3. 



So, the respootivo proportions w 
as 7 (Great Britain) to 1 (Ireland). 

— . . _ . (2.) Under the now uirongcmeut, Ireland was called 

tare under the Union os “a harden utterly dispropor* upon to continue to pay the same revenue, £ 
tioned to her strength.” and in 1822 a future Chancellor - . • - - 

of the Exchequer, Air. Goulbum, stated in Parliamont Glre.-it Britain beoame liable for the 

that the quota was "now allowed on all hands’' to remainder - • - • 

have been more than Ireland was able to pay. The 

onlv idtemative to plunging Irclimd ruinously into Total - 

deb't would have been the imposition of still more taxes • 

3tcCiillpcV« but it was doubtful ‘ 

•' iMnciple* bad not been carrU ' 
impositions would 
It muHl, however, he remembered. 



5,564,000 

83,753,000 



- 89,317,000 



re, in round 



»btM rteltor th. totbn of to omotry „,„„tiT 0 proportions »or 

c»rned to tho pomt beyond which tether ^ J J 'Britnin) to 1 (Irolnnd). 

tould hate ceased to he prodnctiTe. argnmeuts used to prore that 

„ -DWever, he_ reraembered. in justice to the Ireland woe unfairly treated by the consolidation of the 
anthoi-s of the Treaty of Union, that they coiddno^ and Exchequers was ttat, under’ such arrangement, she 
assuredly did not, foresee that the war in which Great jnmie to contribute to the charge connected with 

Britain was engaged would last almost contmuonsly for pre-Union Debt of Great Britain. That charge 

onochcT 15 years ; and farther that, at the time, they of tjjg Union, 21.3«9,79uL ; whereas 

took the most obvious standards, and probably the only .^jjg o^rge in respect of the Irish pre-Union Debt, 
available standards, by which the relative ubihtiCT of gjjy i^;p2,532/. Ireland, no doubt, 

the two countries to contribute to the expenses of the concerned with the liabilities which 

United Kingdom could be fairly measured. Britain bad incurred previously to the Union; 

It is trne that Lord Castlereagh's estimate of relative qq^, therefore, to have sidled Ireland with any part 
ability bus been assailed on the gronnd that the period, of (bese Ihibilities, which were, according to the 'Union 
which he took for comp^ing tho resources of Ireland proportions, greatly in excess of Irish liabilities, seems 
with those of Groat Britain (vis., the average of the prh,ui facie to admit of no jnstifioation. But, even had 
three vears preceding the Union), was unfairly the pre-Union Debt charges of (Jreat Britain and Ire- 
selectedl It has been held that the presence of a huge land continued to be respectively debited against each 
military force in Ireland, necessitated by (he rebellion, country, Ireland mast still have paid the same yearly 
created on increased consumption of articles of lumry atim namely, tho whole of hei- Revenue ; the only 
w’uich woB transient and exceptional. It has, more- difference being that her contribution to Imperial 
over, been pointed out that in his comparison he expenditure would have been slightly larger than under 
omitted to taVe mto account Mrtainsonrees of revenue tbo actual scheme of consolidation. 



like the stamp duties, post office receipts, and the tax 
on salt, which would ^ve shown a much smaller pro- 
portion. Further than that; even the accuracy of 
Lord Castlereagh's estimate of Dish imports and 
exports at the time of the Union has been challenged, 
because be took the annual average to be 10,926,000!., 
whereas according to official statistics presented to 
Parliament in 1834 the average was only 8,315,000!. It 
Pariiaroen- appears that Lotd Castlereagh'e estimate of imports 
N^ssoaT’ exports was specially computed for the occasion ; 
isto. . and the difference in the calculations of she combined 



Thus : If from the total expenditure of 
the two kingdoms in 1816-17, vie. : — - ' 

&crs had beou deducted those separate 
debt charges, which at the time of 
the Union, amounted in 



tmy Pepw. 
Mo. isiot 
UShp. 



(a.) Great Britain • 21,370,000 
and (6.) Deland - ■ 1,233,000 



22,603,000 



^hils is probably due to there having been pursued 
differcut niethom of ascertaining the real value of 



Sleinoi^ imports, about which there was no authentio inforina- 
ic.. oi. il. 1854. Bat in any case it is only liir to 

assume, and the asauuiption is borne out by bis own 
words, that he took the best mformatian available at 
t he time, and what bo considered at aoy rate to be the 
faivist test. 



the remaining expenditure for which 
the two kingdoms would have been 
jointly liable would have been - 66,714, (WO 



As the revenue of Ireland amonnted to 
the balance available for meeting that 
joint liability, after dednoting her 
separate debt charge, viz. 



1,233,000 



Widpole'i 

UiMoryof 

Unslsnd. 



Very different judgments have been formed of the 
effect 'of consolidating the two Exchequers. It has, 
ho ono hand, been held that it was tho greatest 



would have been 



Oonsoquontly, the respectivo oonDibutions to ^e 



boon ever conferu^ on one country by another. On joint expenditure would have been: Great Britain, 
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0-,^i87,000}. i oud Ireland. 4,:>27,<X>0(., nr as to 1, oa 
Gomparod 'nith the projiortioiis of IS to 1 under the 
scheme of complete amnIgumatioD. But whether the 
proportions were us 14i to 1. or oa IS to 1, was of no 
moment. The real coosideration was that stieh propor- 
tions com]>fU'ed most favcmrably, so far as Ireland was 
concerned, with the Union proiwi-tions of 7J to 1 ; and 
this notwithstanding that Iriau exports and imports, 
which had formed the principal test of the relatire 
abilities of the two cooutries in 1800, had not fallen 
off in 1816. 

TeUiVm. The real argument which raa}’ bo a<ldaced against 

stm the arrangement of 1817 is that nnder it Ireland 
dorired no immediate relief from taxation. Itistme, 
it niaj he said, tlut she was extricated from bank- 
ruptcy ; but, in the process of extrication, she derived 
no benefit that wonld be felt by the taxpayers. Ui 
those days, when, the local fX]»onditnre in Ireland was 
comparatively small, it nmttored little to them whether 
the money taken oni of their pockets was applied to 



meet increasiug debt ch.ii-ges of lbc:r own, or whuthcr 
it was appropriated to other purposes. It was admitted 
that the proportion which Ireland had been called upon 
to my under the Tre-aty of Diiiou was oppressively large, 
and it was held that in consequence she hod been taxed 
to the )ic jdtu tdlnr. Accordingly, nothing short of 
an appreciable remission of her existing burdens conld 
ba liny reparation for the past. 

However that may be, the practical and principal 
consideration to be borne in mind in connexion with 
the consolidation of the British ond Irish Exchequers 
in 1817, is that from that time Qrent Britain has been 
content to take whateviT revenue Ireland has yielded, 
and in return to become resjionsible for the capital 
liidulities os well os for the atlministrative expenses of 
her ])oorer ]iortner; while Ireland's contiibotioa to 
Imperial expeuditare has never rinco been a fixed 
qnanti^, bat bns been ropreaouted by the amount by 
which her true revenue nos exceeded her own local 
expenditure. 



Tj2 
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342 EOYAL COMMISSION ON TEE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN iVND IRELAND ; 



PAST III.— 1817 TO PuESEKT Time. 



Oho of thi couseoocncos of cbe amalgamation of the 
British and Irish fcchefiuers wu.s to afl’oct materially 
the basis of asccrtainiug the trao financial relations of 
the two countries anbswiuently, and therefore it needs 
to be made the eubjcct of special notice. So long 
as sopamte accounts were kept by the two conutries, 
and tu^ revenues administered by separate Ti'casuries, 
it was iudis|>ensable to levy Customs and Excise 
dutie.'? ill the country where the dutiable article 
v.as to bo consumed. Indeed, it was specially pro- 
_ vided, in the 8th ecotiou of the 6tb Article of the 

oMiii'rT Treaty of Union, that all duties charged on the ira- 

P»per*' port of foreign or colonial goods into cither country 
18 M*B °148 should, on their s-xiiort to tho other, he either di'awu 
' bock, or the amount, if any be retained, should !» 
placed to the credit of the country to which they should 
be exported, so long ns the e.\pcuditure of the United 
Kingdom was defrayed by proportional contributions. 
It may be stated, by the way, that it lias been 
questioned whether this provision was strictly observed 
between 1801 and 1817. But the Commissioners of 
No^osor lufjoiry ig ->2 into the Revenue arisiug in Ireland, 
could not find that there bud been uny departure from 
the provision. 

When the revenues of Great Britain and Ireland 
became consolidated, there was no reason why the 
intercourse between the two countries should be sub.> 
jeoted to such fiscal regulatious, which caused annoy- 
ance to the mercliaiit, disadvantage to the commutiiiy 
in Ireland, aud an iin-rease to collection expenses. 
Accordingly, new regnlations were in duo course framed, 
whereby nil payment and repayment of duties in the 
crosS'Channel tmde were to cease, except in the case of 
articles which were subject to difl'erent rates of duties. 

Bot. from a statistical aud economic point of view, a 
conBiderablc iuconvonioucc resulted frem this freointer- 
chiuigt) nf dutiable goods hotwoeu oiu; country and Ibo 
other. Accounts of the quautities of articles shipped 
from Great Britain to Irehmd, and »i>‘c ovrsn, ceased to 
be kept in 182^G ; and since then, in the absence of the 
data which those accounts atibrded, there have been no 
really trustworthy means (except in the case of spirits^ 
where the permit system is eniorced) of compnting the 
tme revenue of each country. It is evident that 
Customs and Excise duties may l>e collected in Great 
Britain in respect of articles which arc consumed in 
Irclaud and vice txrsd,- and that in that case the 
revenue derived from the duty is properly to be 
credited, not to the country in which the duty is 
collected, but to the counby in which the duty-paid 
article is consumed. 



Attempts bavo been made in the “ Financial Rela- 
tions " papei's, iL-cently prepared and presented to the 
House of Commons, to adjust the amounts of revenue 
collected respectively in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, so QS to show what each country really 
contributes* to revenue ; or, in other words, to give 
the true revenue of each country ; and the basis of the 
adinstments is folly explained in the Parliamentary 
Papers No. 329 of 1891, No. 93 of 1893, No. 248 of 
1898, and No, 305 of 1893. Bnt it mnsi always be homo 
in mind that those odjnstments arc, except in the case 
of spirits, founded for the most part on estimates 
and h^'pothetical calculations, aud that the absence of 
a Cnstoms cordon daring the last 70 years greatly en- 
hances the difficnlty of oealingwith the rci^erence made 
to llio ])rosent Royal Commission. 

The amalgamation of the two Exchequers was 
followed by another fiscal reform, which it may be well 
Pajliu&tn- to uotice- There had originally been imposed • ‘ nnion ” 
tar/ Papers, or “protecting" duties with a view to protecting the 
manniactnrers of one country from the effects of the 
of industry or tho natural advantage of the other. These 

3*<p.i». 

* Tbo use of I4 h- ai>nl “contribnle." tbosxii it may In tbe most 
natural aiiUthCKiji U> tliu wonl ~coUent," it opes to obJecUoD, owing Co 
its necaoarily bvinx alto um-iI in comiexioa with tbe oMimaU 
~ coiitriliatlen ' otnrlieouiitry 0) loipcnsl oxpcndituie,asreDreaent6d 
liy tliu cstitnatiH] baliuiecs uf BujrILIi, Scottiali, and Irish UrTcnue 
wbirb is availabk* for siicli cxiMsnditurc after tbr estimated local 
expemlituiv of oaebof Uus Uu'CoitiiiBtloius has been meL 



duties, which had beeu fixed by the Treaty of Uniou at 
10 per cent., and which bad beeu applied to anicles 
either not uiannfactured, or manufucturod only to a 
trifling degree, in Ii'cland. were to bu in force (aud they 
were in force) until 1820. In that year tbe Act 1 Geo. 
IV. c. 45, though it temporarily continued these duties, 
provided for their gradual cessation and final extinction 
mlS40. As a matter of fact, the “union" dutie-swero 
abolished in 1824 by the Acts 4 Geo. IV. c. 26, and 5 
Geo. XV. 0 . 22. 

Tliough the Act (50 Geo. III. c. 9S) which efl'octed 
the consolidation of the British and Irish Exchequers 
did not refer to tbe future taxation of the two coontries, 
yet the 7th Article of the Treaty of Union, as well os 
the resolutions carried iu the llousc of Commons, on 
which the Act was fouuded. spxjcially provided (as wo 
h.ave seen) that tlioneeforwai-d the expenses of the 
United Kingdom wore to be Jefr.kyed iudiscriininately 
by ecjual taxes to be inii»oswl on the same articles in 
“ c.acb country," subject only to such exempeions aud 
abatements in IrelaDd (and Scotland) os cirenmsiauces 
might appear to demand. 

As a matter of fact, at no |mriod from the year 1817 
to the present time ha.s Farlianicnt imposed “ equal 
taxes" on the two countries; and so the pioviso ahont 
exemptions and abatements ^s never l>ccn ignored. 

Ireland has lieen, and still is, wholly exempt from 
the land tax, from the inhabited bouse duty, from 
assessed taxes (since 1824), and from the railway 
passenger duty since its 5rst impusitiou in 1832. It is 
true that, with these exceptions, Ireland has gradually 
become subjected to the same Luxation os Great Biitain. 
But for some aud \-aryiag periods subsequeutly to 1817 
tho duties on several articles of consnmptieu, and like- 
wise tho stamp duties, wern levied at Inwor rates in 
Ii-claiid than in Great Britain ; while tho ro-iinposi- 
tion of tl\u income tax in Great Hiitaiii proceded its 
impusitiou in Ireland by eleven years. 

It is now uccesBaiy to 60 o how, and when, the process 
of assimilatiou has been carried into ulfect thronghout 
the United Kingdom. 

Tho rates of duty on Toiaceo wore equalised in 1819 ; 
and tho Tea duties have also been levied at uniform rates 
in both countries from the time of tho consolidation of 
the Exchoquors.** 

Stamp duties, consisting princijially of tho probate 
and legacy duties, and of tho duties on deeds and other 
instruments, difl'ered in Great Britain and Ireland for 
some years after as well os before 1817. It may be 
stated generally that the rates of duty were more 
favourable in Ireland than in Great Britain, but tbe 
differences were so numerons that it is not possible to 
bommarise them in a convenient form. The rates were 
assimilated in 1842; and the previous differences are 
ppven in the let and 13th Reports of the Oommissioners 
of Inland Revenue. 

The process of equalisation under other heads 
requires to be noticed ui greater detail. 



(1.) /Spirit Buries. 

The duties in which the differences have been most 
marked, which have undergone most chauges, and 
which affect Ireland more materially than aoy 
other impost, are the excise duties on home-mude 
/Spirits. 

It may he oonvenient and interesting to enumerate 
in tal)uiar form the changes whioh have taken place in 
these duties, since the consolidation of the Exchequers 
in 1817 down to the present time. Accordingly, the 
following table, which shows the various rates imposed 
per gallon in tho three Idngdoms, is given. 



* As a mstUT nf f/(Ct do ilutr wu levied on Tee in InUnd ilunne > 
few }<«n ; for lidwecn 1S28 and 1833 tho duly was entirely udow cm 
laanaffenit/Dt of ihe fixeier, uul tbe whole of it daring that period was 
evUe^d io Great Britain. 
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! P'n^'liinil. Scotliinil- , Iruluiid. 



Hnnsinl, 
T J. 12S, 
pp, 1399, i! 



i 



^ Varliaoieutary 
i Papers No. 3;«0 
' of ];(5; 

i and No. 0. S3- 
!?To. \'ol. 



nnireci as from tlic- Mil Jannary 1817. liwas one of 
tLf :;iio8. to ilio ri;beal of ■sriucL pi'oowieuco ^as givou 
iu 1816 ou the coiicla<iou of iLo war with France ; auJ 
it Was not re»impcjse.l till 18A2. 

'e'iiiiposiajit that year, i'orih.- parpo-'^eofrepairiiig 
•O' ..-Jjig fiscal reforais, 



tho iloficicncy y{ ri-venao amlof eil'ci 



Sir Robert Peol proposed that is should onlv apply to 
Eu^dand and Scotland. He esemptod LrcLiaj from the '"“itJ*' 



II. 



* wjiiiili-i-d i:i isia, whi'ii ihe 



»» iilau-il 



Jil IMUtolS'.'. 
StjiXwlim fni\-i«n sjiirils ' 
r the raU-c!mi‘:ce<l on Umi 
‘iitiiiallyliiL'd ut -k/. luul li 



tas. on thi- i'lMiiiid that the machinen- for its collection ' 
was not I'tAiij to baud in that coaiitry as it was in 
Groat liritain. Ireland had uoc been'subjeot to the 
former iuconio r.as, and she had no assessed taxes at 
ail, The collection of the pruposod income tax would, 
tborotore, have requiroil the devising of newniachinery. 
Such a step was a seriou.* ouo to take in the pucaliar 
.^tato of societT iu that oouuciy. and was om/ which he 
did not icel calL-d u]hjii [g attempt, more especially as 
the tax Wiuj to be lorieil uuly for a temporary purpose, 
and was lobe limited iu duration to throe years. As, 
hawerer, Ireland Wii-. in his bAu-f. to b.-iietii as maoh 
aa any part of the Empire ijy the rcdui cions of taxation 
which li.; pruposud, he held tbai she should Lear her 
fair proportion uf the increased rv'veuuo which bad to 
iiermsed. This cud be prujs.s.d to sugin-e i.v aildiny 
Is. a yallou to the duty ou Irish s|>hir.' — itbis was the 
iueveuse lo those duties which had to be abandoned 
within Id muutb-s) — and by ciiualizini^ the stamp dnries 
in Ii-elaud to those in Euglaud. 

By the time tha Mr. Gitulstoiie was flr.'i iuatalled at 
the Exchequer as Chancellor iu ItM, the spiiit duties 
in Ireland had for ten years been restored to them old 
rate, airl the stamp datie.'" had been rfjdaeed all ronnd. 
In I'iew uf these considenitiuue he felt that the time had 



It will be -;men that, when tlio consolidation of the 
British and Irish Exchequers was elfertcd iu 1816-17, 
the rate of duty iu Ireland (5s. “id. per gallon) was nob 
much more than half thi; rate of dutv in England 
(lOi. 8d. per gallon). In tlie course of' the next few 

years tho ditlcreuce was enhanced. Indeed, in _ __ 

18.^8, ana the following year, the duty in Irolond come for c.xtonding tho income tax to that conucry; the 
was otoy 2s. 4:,d. per gallon, as comparea with strictest demands of iustice, he inaintaiued. required Hansard, 
lls. England. Owung to toe reduction of its exteinaon. “ Tho fact of a country Iteing poJr." he 

ISuG, the diflerences dming said, “ was no aryionent jjrimi/ fade against the appli- 
.es.s marked. “ cation of tho tax when toat tax did not attach to the 



duty iu England to 7». 
the next *20 years became les.s marked. 

Daring that period it was evidently in the minds of 
Chaucelloi's of tho Exchequer to equalise, or at any 
rate to bring move closely together, the rates of duty. 
llTiab deterred them from making more attempts tn 
this direction than they did, was apparently toe fear 
of aggravating the evils of smuggling and 'illicit dis- 
tillation. rather than consideration for Ireland. In 
1812, Sir Robert Peel did raise the Irish rato from 
2s. ad. to IU. 8(2. ; but he had to abandon tho [lropu.^al 
the vuiy no.\6 year. 

During thu following 10 years ilt>43-53), bhe duty on 
spirits in Ireland l2i(. 8d. per gaUon) was levied at a 
rate hardly more than one-thiiri of the same duty in 
England {7$. lOd. per gallon) ; and it was Mr. Gladstone 
who, while admitting the ditfictdty of levolling up toe 
duties, made the next serious attempt to carry, and 
did carry, a proposal to Ics.sph the difierential treatment 
of the two countries iu this respect. Ho raised the 
duty in Ireland from '2tf. Si2. to 3s. 4Z. per gallon — the 
raio at which it had temporarily been imposed in 
1830-5 : and iu s<j doing he denied that it was amongst 
Hansanl '' the rights of man ” that anirisbman should be allowed 
Voj. i2T, to intoxicate liimself for 2s. a gallon, when the Eng- 
lishman could not do it. Thcaigh the Budget proposals 
OB a whole wore assailed from on Irish point of view, no 
great opposition was at the time offei-ed to this parrieu- 
lar proposal to increase the spirit duties in L'olond. 
ftmsnrf. 'I addition of M. jier gallon on Irish spirits prnvoil 
VoLisi' to be xuccessfal beyond cx]«ctation. It yielded more 
Pai433.4c. I'evenne than it was expected to yield; and the fears 
about smuggliuo; wore not realized On the strength 
of this success, Air. Gladstone imposed, without opposi- 
tion, in the next year (ISad) a fiirther increase of 8d., 
bringing the duty up to 4s. per gaDou. 

The consumption of Irish spiiita baviug increased in 
spite of these additions to the duties- thereon, Sir G. C. 
Lewis, in 1855, again raised it to 6s. per gallon, as 
PM371. ic. compai-ed irith a duty of 8s. per gallon ou Scottish as 
well as English spirits; and three years later (185S), 
fliDsarO, lEr. Disraeli succeeded iu ctfeeting a complete ucinuli- 
VdI. i 4 ti aatioii of tlie spirit duties iu toe three kingdoms. 



class that were poor in toat countiy, but only 
“ attac-h(id to a class which, being defined by a 
“ certain amount of iu<»mc, uure actually richer a.=i 
" regarded toe enjoyment of the necessaries and 
“ comforts of life than toe corresponding class who 
" paid the tax in Englaud.” At the same time, 
tQuiuly as a set-off against this imposition, he reliev^ 
Ivelaudof ail aeiuimtc iiabiiity in respect ofeertain loans, 
called tho •* Consolidated Aunoitica,'’ which Lad Ijec-a 
j-aised in connexion with the iutvoductiou of the Pixir 
Law systinu into Ireland and with the terrible famine 
with whieli that countiyhad been visited. The relief was 
e{[uivalent to about 2i'.),iJ0i’l. a year, representing the 
annual charge in respect of toe • •Coii'oUdated Anauirii'S," 
which amounted to nbont 4,5'H.MlOi'b 

Great exccjition was taken til the-e proposals. It was Hansari 
urged that the consolidated annuities " i-epresented 
expenditure for Inqjerial ^u^r|lO^L■s : lint the akindon- PP'®® 
nieut of thorn, which only alleuted parts of Ireland, was 
a mutter of justice (|uite apart from fiadget considera- 
tions, and was no i-eid tjniil /iro urtu for the imposition 
uf the income tax thruagliout the country; that too 
" sidings of industry,” which the income tax hud bueu 
intended by 8ir E. Peel to set free, and which imd 
thereby been act free, were Briii.sh “ springs,” uoi; Irish 
“springs;” for Ireland had scai-eoly any juauufactm-es, 
au(i conseijuently Lor share in toe remission of other 
taxation had beun jirojiortionatoly inuppreoiable. By 
subuiittiug to an iucotnc tux which was yielding 
5,500,0*^02., Great Britain had been i-elieved of uther 
taxes to the amount of lilHXLOiiOZ. Ireland’s participa- 
tion in toe relief had, it W-a.' estimated, boeu only 
400,0f>01., or a thirtieth part of Great Britain’s relief. 
According to that proportion, tho outside amount due 
to be oontiibuted by Ireland in return for benefits 
secured by the uicome tax uus I8u,o00/., and this 
amount was more than corcred by the addition to her 
spirit duties. 

JTotwitoBtiuidmg these objijeiiniis, Air. Gladstcue 
carrieil his piiiiit bysubjeoc-in.g Ireland to the income 



IMiile toe process of usdimiluting the latcs of duties 
i both countries wuk being gradually eff'ected, toe 



J.Ac. qifie djgcussion outlie pi'oposal did not indicate that 

Irish opinion ims greatly opposed to his eari|yiug the ^ ^ 

policy of his pretlecessors to its logical contJusionj and financial ti'eatment of Deiaud by the lloiieriai Parlia- 
since then, though recent adJifiiouB to the spirit duties ment was not greatly discussed as a whole. Indeed, 
have been held to fall with undue severity on Scotland the general i|Ue9tiuu was only seriously raised on a fow 
an(i D'elaud as compared with England, the question of ' . - /-i i- -i. 

reveiting to (iifl'oronttal treatment hasuot been seriously 
raised. 



occasions, Ijcforo the Oommittcc of lutpiiy was 
appointed in 1864. 

Sir J. I?cwiiort brought the question bcbirc the Howso H4n3ard. 
of Commons on the 2^ April 1822 by moving an 
address on the state of Ireland. He niaintainecl that, 1^7^45^ 
while before tho Dnion the progi'ess of taxational tinvt ‘‘ ’ ‘ 

kingdom had been very moderate, it had since in- 
creased in tioi tftly. The resolt Imd be^ that landlords 
Y y 8 
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2. Jiicatna Tim.. . 

The income tax, which had; in different forms, been 
imposed on Gi-eat- Britain from 1798,- had already been 
repealed when toe British and Irito Exchequers were 




noTAL coMuiflaio^ oy the riKAyoui. ssuhuns sn^vsEy oreat britaix axu iiiSL^vyD; 



tad been driveu out of the country, thus aggi'aratiug 
the long Htandiog ovila of absoutcoism; nn<i that the 
proceeds of duties ioiposcdoii Irel&cd bad niaiiifestly 
diminished. He had. he said, long warned the Ilnnst- 
tliat what would i»e j-caped from such a system of tnxiug 
Ircl.ind would he a •■harresr of discontent, not oT 
revenue.’’ His predictions hiid, he maintained, been 
veriflccl. He haa been asked in Ifiti' when Ireland was 
giiiug tu repay the debt which England had contracted 
onber account since the L'uion;auahchadsaid "never." 
ThongL raised uomioallr by Ireland, the debt hod, in 
his view, really been raised by England, because Ire- 
land had been charged more than double the amount of 
her just proportion of joint espciiditurn, 

hir. Gonlburu in reply contended that Sir J. 
Newport had answered himself. Tb.at gentleman had 
admitted that, although Ireland was liuuad to con- 
tribute j^/tLs of such expenditure (which was now 
admittcil on all hands to be more than she was able to 
do), yet Great Britain had since taken on herself the 
debt of li'oland ; aud Mr. Goulburn held that, by that 
moans Ireland had vii-tually been called upon to pay 
not but f^fth. How, he askiul, could the nystnm 
of taxation in Ireland have driven landlords out of the 
country? Why, the taxation in Great Britain was 
incolculablv greater than in Ireland; aud was it 
probable that mea would lly from one country, taxed 
with comparative lightness, to another country where 
taxes were positively bnrtbensomc F 
MsmarS Twelve years later, the questioii of Irish Finance was 
VoLXxii., ^ain raised, in connection with Mr. O’ConneU'B motion 
PP-iW for a committee of inquiry with regard to the Union. 

It is to be noted that, in the debate on the Address 
ill when he enumerated the giievances of 

Ireland which required immediate redress— and 
he enumerated no less than seven grievances — he 
mode no mention of finance. But in the speech 
which he delivered on the 22nd April 1834, 
be devoted much time to the financial sude of the 
terms of the Union and of Ireland's subseqnent treat- 
ment. He reminded the House that the Irish anti- 
Union Lords had contended for a proportiOD of 1 to 
18 ; and yet Ireland had been saddled with a quota of 
2 to 17. He mointaiued that, hod there been no 
Union, England would, in the lost S4 years, have hod 
to pay about 16,000,0001. annoally of separate taxation, 
amoncting in the igrgregate to 644,000,0001. ; while, in 
PiritsasR- ^ Beturn just issued, the separate taxation, to which it 
U17 Piper, was ealenfated that Great Britain had been subjected, 
amoanted only to 326,317,0001. So the Union had 
saved England 219,000,0001 He pointed ont that the 
same Return had made it appear t^t 39,000,0001. bad 
been given to_ Ireland during the same period. This 
snm was arrived at by compoiing the amount of 
revenue actually collected in that country with the 
amoont which would have accrued, had her taxes been 
levied at the British rales. But, he urged, additions 
to taxation did not necessarily mean an increase of 
revenue. An attempt once made to raise 5,000,0001. 
from Ireland by increased taxation had actual^ re- 
anlted in a diminution of receipts by ^,0001. More- 
over, he calculated that, since the Union, while in 
England the increase of ta.\ation had been 20 per cent., 
in Ireland it had been SO per cent., and that upon the 
necessaries of life. According to him, too, Ireland bad 
fared equally ill in the matter of remissions of taxation 
ance tho conclusion of the war j for, while upwards of 
47,00u,0001. of taxotion had been repealed in Great 
Britain, only about a million and a half had been 
yirUnmen- remitted in Ireland, Lastly, by taking the report of 
tory ^r. the Committee on Irish Poor in 1830, he showed that 
irta vttiis. “coroiog to some of the figures furnished by that Com- 
mittee, the mcrease in the oonsnmption of standard 
commodities in Ireland as compared with England had 
amce ihe Union, heou very different to what it hud 
been before the Union. Thus 



Coinmodiiies. 


Before tbe TJnioD 
(from 17B4). 


Since tbe Union 
(to 1830). 




1 Eugluud. 


Ireland. 


England. 


Imland. 


Tea - 


■ Per cent. 


Per cent 


Per cent. 




+45 


+ 54 


+ 35 




Tobacco 


+ 64 


+ 100 


+ B7 




Wine - 


+ 32 


+ 74 


+ 24 




Sugar 


+ 59 1 


+57 


+ 36 




Coffee - 




+ 600 


+ 1,800 


+ 400 



Incxeste v) or decrease (-) per cent of eonsuapdon. 



It fell to Ml'. .'Spring llicc. Sccretavy lo lliu Trouaury, Hansnpj. 
to reply to Mr. O'C'oimcIl. Tho principal counLc'r- 
argumeul which -Mr. rS. Rite bronght forwai-d. with *‘*'-**J-it 
much emphasis and iu great detail, wn.., the cuorinoiiM 
weight of “peculiar taxation.” which Great Britain 
had berno since the Union. He pnxluccd accounts to 
show that Groat Britain had Lclwcon IfrO" and 1S;!| 
paid iu tho aggi-ogiite no less a sum tbin 018,OU0.i.ni0?, 
in excess of what she wonKl have paid, had her taxes 
I>cen levied at the Irish rates only ; .aud that she hod 
also paid during tUas time taxes not iuiposcd ou 
Ireland to au aggregate auiouut of 478,lK'O,il0vi. He 
accordingly made out that, from having had to p.ay 
some taxes at higher rates and other taxes not extended 
to Ireland. Gi-eat Britain bud, during those 34 years, 
paid nearly l,lW,"tN',i.H«;iI. iu tixiition. from which 
Ireland bad lieen exempted. He admitted that sncli 
ciIculationB were to some extent open to argument and 
controversy. For instuncc. Ireland had. no doulit, 
coneumed a pai't of the articles on which this taxation 
hud boon levied iu Great Britain. But the statemeut 
of Mr. O'Counell respecting the cautporatire amount of 
taxes repealed hi the two countries was equally open to 
argument aud controversy. He (Mr. fspriiig Kicoj, 
therefore, considered himself entitled to set one state- 
Tuent against the cthc-r. In face of the figures which 
he had adduced, how was it possible, he asked, to say 
that in matters of taxation there had been, ou the part 
of the Imperial Parliaanent, any disregard of the 
iuterests oflreland? As to the conteutiou that, bythc 
consulidatiou of Exchccmei’s, Ireland bad been unlairly 
saddled with the hurucu of the National Dobt, he 
mamtained that the real state of things would best 
be shown by comparing tho charge for dobt, which had 
fallen on Irish revenues during the last tbreo years of 
separate Exchequers, with the chai'gc which had fallen 
ou tliosc revenuL-s dnring the lint three years of 
consolidated Exchequers. 

(I.) The amount payable by Ireland for Debt services 
before the noiisolidation was iu the tlu'oo ycaa-s ending— 

£ 

5tb January 1815 - - - 3,460,446 

5th Jaunmy 1816 - - 3,709,828 

5th Januaiy 1817 - • - 4,089,014 



Total - - - 11,259,283 



(2.) The amount payable by L'claiid for 
debt services after tlio consolidation was 
in the three years ending the — 



5th Januoiy 1818 
5tb Jonnaiy 1819 
6tb Januoi'7 1820 



- 1,003, 600* 

- m,bTl* 

- 1,026,650« 



Accordingly, in the later throe 
years, the difference in favour of 
Ireland, as comparod with the 

earlier three years, waa not leas 

a sum than • - • 8,585,461 



The fact was, he said, that if the Exchequers bad 
remained separate until 1820, the effect would have 
'been to create an additional charge of 13,000,0001. on 
Ireland in respect of debt during those further three 
years. That sum must have bean hon-owed ; so she 
necessarily would have added in a proportionate degree 
to the amount of her burdens. From 1817 there was 
an end to the question of joint and separate expendi- 
ture; and an end to the question of the i\th quota. 
The consolidation of Ex^eqners in that year had 
swept aside all calonlations about tho moot proportions. 
Granting that there had been inequality or injustice 
towards Ireland in the Union quotas, the transfer of 
tho debt for which Great Britain made herself jointly 
responsible in 1817 was, he maintained, alone much 
more thou a sufficient oouutoimuiBO to any want of 
equality in 1800. How, he oskcib conld the arguments 
aboot tie Union proportion be iu tho slightest degree 
applicable after the consolidation of tho Exchequers P 
The next occasion on which tho Irish financial 
q^tion was raised in Parliament was in 1853. T^en 
the order for committing the Income Tax Bill 
was road on the 25th May, Colonel Dunne moved 
an amendment to tho effect that, before additional 
taxation woe extended to Ireland, the fiscal relations 
and relative taxation of Great Britain and Ireland 



* TheM nms ftppurenU.v npresected the SDiiusl kOrphiM of JHcb 
aevenoeorer IrisBSzEradlfaixe, sad tberefoie tUc oaotutUavtiltbls 
to tbe semoe ol Uu> dwt out o( thete iwenuti. 
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should be first cousidorod by a Select; Coiumittee. 
English ^lembers of Parliament, he said, were rery 
little acquainted with the actual condition of Ireland, 
which bivl not ])ro5percd to thii same cstent os England 
sinoo the Union, ilc did not say tliat Ireland ought 
not to l>eav her fair sh.ivc of taxation ; but what he did 
ear was that, before Ireland, just otnerging from a 
groat crisis, hud the income tax extended to her, 
wore should bo a prcliiuiuary iuquiry into her reBources. 
Indeed, to estcud it without such inquiry would be a 
breach of tho articles of the Union, the terms of whiob. 
had theuiselTes beeu cxtreniely injurious to Ireland 
and to the advantage of Great Britain. The reciuire- 
ments of England and the wars in which she engaged 
after tho Unioa had raised the taxation of Ireland, 
yeai' after year, to an enormous amount; while the 
reduction of it had l>eeu held out o.s one of the induce- 
ments to legislative incorijoration with Great Britain. 
Nor had the expectations lieen realised of an increased 
foreign and colonial trade for Ireland. His olnect was. 
not so mnch to depi-ccatc taxation, as to call on the 
Government to ascertain previously what was the fair 
amouat for Ireluiid to pay by the meant: pointed out in 
the Treaty of Union, the conditions of which had been 
unalTeotod by the coiisolidabion of the two Exchequers, 
and which had given Ireland the right— a right never, 
however, accorded to her — to have her taxation revised 
at intervals of not more than twenty years, nor leas 
than seven years. 

Mr. Eitzstepben French, who followed Colonel 
Dnime, said that the Irish representatives only asked 
that the engagements into wnich the British Govern- 
ment bad entered with Ireland at the time of the Union 
should ho fairly carried out; and that a competent 
tribunal should, accordiugly, he appointed to decide 
ou tho mode by which Ireland, considering her relative 
capability, ahoald be calied upon to contribute to the 
support of the State. 

Tne Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Glsnistone, 
opposed the appointment of the Committee. After 
taking exception to Colonel Dunne’s motion as sn 
extremely nufortunate one in respect to its form and 
to the time at which it was made, Mr. Gladstone 
twitted previous speakers with having alluded to the 
7th Article of the Treaty of Union, as if it were a new 
discovery, and with having omitted all reference to 
the proceedings which had subsequently taken place. 
They had been told, be said, that it was a veiy hard 
case that Ireland should pay 4,000,0031. or 5,000,0001. 
H year towards the general revenue of the empire ; and 
that she would have been much better off, if her 
finaucial concerns had been kept entirely separate from 
those of tho United Kingdom. What was the real state 
of things ? Why, in 1815, just before the consolidation 
of the Debts and the Exchequers took place, the annual 
debt charge of Ireland, irrespective of one farthing 
of charges for militaiy or civil government, was 
5,900,0001. ; and now, wfien she was o^ed upon to pay 
a great deal less tlmn she had beeu bound to pay for 
debt alone, it was deemed to he a gross injostioe. He 
referred to Parliamentary Returns presented a few 
PuUiuiien. years previously, from which he was able to show that, 
»7,t;apflni, if Ireland had beeu debited with the charge on account 
of her own debt as well as with her other charges, the 
annual assistance which the British Bxchenuer had 
rendered to her between 1817 and 1848 was ii'om five 
to six millions in. the earlier years, and &om two to 
three millions in the later years. This being the case, 
he coaid not see that any Committee was wanted to 
inquire whether Ireland was paying moi'e than her 
fair proportion of taxation. The matter was as clear 
as daylight at that moment. 

Colonel Dunne’s motion was negatived by a large 
majority ; hut undeteired by the small support which 
it received in 1858, ho renewed it 10 years later. 

On thu 12th June 1863 ho moved for a Committee to 
inquirp into the causes of the depressed condition of 
Ireland andlhe effects of the taxation which she now bore. 
He quoted statistics of popnlation, agrionlture 
and imports, and manufactures, to shew the faJhng-off 
in all these respects during the lost 20 years. Nothing 
in Ireland had, he declared, increased except taxataon. 
Tho total taxation of Ireland according to the Revenue 
returns was 7,000,0002. Bat this was far short of the 
real amount. Ireland liad but Uttle direot foreip 
trade in tea, wine, and other consumable mioles. Ihe 
greater part of these articles came from Bngluaid alter 
naying duty there, and so England was credited with 
dutiM whii Ireland paid. Ireland should also ha 
given creditfor her share of the miscellaneous revennes, 
of receipts from Crown lands, of payments by colomea 
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and foreign governments, and of the prouc-C(^ of old 
stores. If proper credit were assigned to her on these 
accounts, her true revenue, he said, would be found to 
be, not 7,',X10.0001., but as much as 11,000, OOf.'l. The 
consolidation of the Exchequers eilected in 1817 had 
not dispensed with the requb'emeut in the Treaty of 
Union that the respective burdens of the countries 
should be revised after eveiy 2C' years ; and even 
now. at the third recurrence of tho stipulated period, 
a readjustment of debt and taxatiuE should lie made. 

It again fell to Mr. Glnd-stone, as Chancellor of the P- Es. 
.Exchequer, to deal with this motion for inquiry. 3c 
demurred to the claim to have public money expended 
on (what he might call) geographical p’inoiples ; but he 
quoted figures to show that, even ou such principles, 
Ireland received very liberal treatment as compared 
with Great Britain. For there was annually spent 
1,550,0007. for the local advantage of Ireland ; whereas 
on England, with her much greater population, there 
was expended about 2,2ti0,000!. a year. He maintained 
that the Revenue Returns gave the true version of 
the relative contributions of the two countries. There 
wore plenty of bonded warehouses in Ireland, and 
the Irish tradesmen knew their business too well to 
import large quantities of duty-paid goods when 
they could get them in bond near their own doors. 

If, as Colonel Dunne contended, the Irish Customs 
revenne was really twice what the published returns 
showed, then she must bo the richer country of tho 
two, and the case would fall to the ground. The 
returns showed the payments per head of population of 
the respootivo taxes as follows : — 




Mr. Grladstone admitted that these figures were not 
incompatible with the view that there might be real 
inequity of taxation in Ireland, owing to the exten- 
sive poverty of her poorer population. But what were 
the facts P Ireland paid no taa that England did not 
pay ; but EngLoud and Scotland both paid a consider- 
able number of taxes that Ireland did not pay. It was 
true that the taxes in which eqnslity bad been estab- 
lished were those which bore upon the poorer classes, 
who in Ireland were poorer than the corresponding 
classes In Great Britain ; while the exemptions wore 
wholly in favour of the propertied classes, who were as 
well able to pay in Ireland as in Great_ Britain. But 
he maintained that, in Ireland's own interest, fiscal 
equality was the eudtobekept in view; and that it was 
vain without equality of taxation to claim tho exercise of 
full political equality. If there was not to be a revival 
of the former and “ almost antediluvian state of things” 
before the consolidation of Exchequers was carried out, 
it must be shown in what way the present laws bore 
upon the face of their enactments iujuslioe to Deland ; 
and he believed that that would be found impracticable, 
because the equity, liberality, and fairness of those laws 
had been proved. ^ conclnsion, he intinmted that 
there was one concession which he would be disposed to 
make out of regard for the special oircumstonces of 
Deland ; and that was the exercise of special liberality 
in loans of public money, where the security was 
unexceptionable. 

Continuing the debate, Mr. Longfield said that the 
decline of Ireland’s prosperity dated Dorn 1852, and 
that its cause was the excessive taxation imposed since 
that year. He gave the following particulm'S to show 
how the pressure of taxation had increMed ; — 



year. 


Population of 
Ireland. 


Taxation of Iceland. 


Total 


Per Head of 
Population. 




1 


£ 


j. d. 


18SS 


6,400,000 


4,000,000 ' 


1 IS € 


1862 


5,000,000 


7,000,000 


28 0 



T 7 4 
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As regards Ireland’s e\emptdoiiB from British taxes, 
Mr. Maguire held that the quit rents in Ireland were 
the equivalent of the land tax, and that the exemption 
from house duty and assessed taxes was of little 
moment, as they trould not yield in Ireland snore 
than 50,0001. eacli, or lOO.uOOl. in all. 

At the conclii.sion of the debate, Colonel Dunne, in 
view of the late ]>eriod of the session, trithdrotr his 
motion. But he returned to the qnestion in the 
following year. 

On the 26th Februaiy 1864 he again inovod for the 
appointment of a Select Committee, but the terms of 
the motion were somewhat difl'eroiit. He proposed on 
this oocaeion that the Committee should consider not 
only the taxation of Ii'cland, but bow far it was in 
accordatice with the provisions of the Treaty of Union, 
or just in )-eferenco to the Tesonrcfs of the conutry. In 
ni'giug his proposal, he maintained that, in spite of the 
Consolidation Act of 1816. the Treaty of Union was as 
binding as it ever was, and that, in face of that Treaty, 
it was {nooneeivablo liow advantage had 'lever yet been 
taken of the provision for revising the financial terms 
at least every 20 years. He considered that, under the 
altered circumstcaices of the country, a standard of 
comparison measured by the consumption of staple 
articles, ns had been prescribed by the terms of tbe 
Treaty, would be npjust, and he suggested that the 
valnation of property would be a faim- method of 
judging the Question. After a short debate, in which 
it was admitted that any attempt to strike a debtor 
and creditor account between Great Britain and 
Ireland would lead to confusion and embarrassment, 
Mr. Gladstone, still Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced that the .»ppoiutmeut of the Committee 
would be conceded ; though the Government would not 
have recommendei it of their own accord, inasmuch 
as it might tend to raise expectations which it might 
bo found impracticable to fulm. As regards, however, 
the terms of tbe Treaty of Union, be could not disguise 
his own opinion that they had been kept, and more 
than kept. Tbe stipulation of that Treaty was that 
Irelsaid should raise ^\tbs of tbe entire revenue of 
the United Uingdom, but he believed that it bad in 
reality been about i> 3 tb, and never higher than 

The Committee nominated to nudertake the inquiry 
consisted of Colonel Dunne, Sir E. Grogan, Sir F. 
Heygate, Mr. Longfield, Mr. Hennessy, Sir G. Colt- 
hurst, Mr. Hankcy. the O’Connor Don, Mr. Banks 
Stanhope, Sir S. Northoote, Mr. Howes, Sir R. Peel, 
and Mr. Lowe. 

The Committee sat fortwo years. They took & great 
deal of evidonoe. They presented many papers. They 
fomiahed many occounte. They drew several reports. 



Bnt in the report which they finally adopted, they 
arrived at couclnsions which perhaps may be said— and 
said, it is hoped, without any disrespect bo the distin- 
guished members constituting the Committee — to be 
^mewhat impotent. 

They pi-antically dispo.sod of the principal allegations 
brought .against the operation of the Treaty of Uiiion. 
They pointed out that, bad Ireland after the Union 
been unable to bonow, and bad she not borrowed, 
separately, her liability would have been the same, 
unless in violation of the Ib'caty she would have 
thrown upon Great Britain the burden of ^Jths of her 
own semmio deficits, as well as of the joint expenditure 
of tbe United Kingdom. Tho Committee admitted that 
there might have been departures from the terms of 
the Treaty strictlv interpreted ; bnt they were technical 
departures, and they were not theu inatteva of pressing 
importance. Ireland had, between 1801-lB, sunered by 
tbe arrangement from not having raised by taxation as 
largo a proportion of her contribution as Great Britain 
had met in that way ; because, in the absence of Em'tber 
taxation, resort to constant loans was necessary ; and 
these loans involved a charge not only for simple but for 
compound interost. The Committee also admitted that, 
bad tbe Exchequers not been amalgamated in 1816, and 
bad the previous system of raising roveime in Ireland 
been continued, t6e Irish separate debt would have 
continued to increase, \intil the conutry might have 
been crushed by it. They recognised that attention 
had been paid to tho provision iu the Ti'eaty for allow- 
ing to Ireland certain abatements and exemptions 
from indiscriminate taxation. Ireland hnd beeb^ and 
still was, exempt from some of tbe taxes to which 
Great Britain was subject. At tho same time, there 
was the fact that in recent year-s the taxation of 
Ireland had been placed much more on. an equality 
with that of Great Britain ; and it was not surpiis- 
ing that this gradual levelling up of taxation had 
given rise to complaint. But when it came to saying 
v/hether the existing taxation was ‘• just in reference 
“ to the resouvees of tbe country,” the Committee 
found themselves confronted with gi-eat difficulties. 
In the abseneo of any accounts of tlie trade 1>etween 
Great Britain and Ireland, the real value of tbe exports 
and im]iorts of tbe two countries, relating only, as they 
did, to foreign and colonial trade, was no real criterion 
of the comparativo wealth or i-esources of the two 
countries. All, therefore, that could be done was to 
adduce other tests which ^’roald more or less indicate, 
though they would not show with any real accuracy, 
tbe respective resources of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The tests which the Committee adduced may be 
aummariaed in the following table : — 



Giving YAHiotrs Tests of tbe Oqmp>uative Resoubceb of Gasi? BEtTAiN and Iesland in 1864. 



Twr. 


Basis of Proportion. 


Great Britain. ^ Irel^ind. 


Total. 


X8fil-3 

(Average). 


Tonnage of Foreign Trade - . - . 

Per^mtai/ti - 


35,719,633 

90-61 


903,658 

S-39 


26.623,281 

iOQ-00 


1SC3 


Tonnage of Coasting Trade .... 

Per-c«jitaqe ... 

■ 


22,756,16(1 

98-54 


336,576 

^•4<5 


23,092,786 

100-00 


1861-3 

(Average). 


Total Tonnage entering and leaving both Countries - 
Per-cenlage .... 


31,580,306 

fi-2-S6 


6,764,341 

■>7-64 


38,344,647 

100-00 


1861-3 

(Average). 

■ 


Tonnage of Vessels belonging to both Conotrics 

Fer-eentage ... - 


4,700,786 

94-9H 


248,410 

S-03 


4,949,146 

100-00 


1863-4 


Proper^- assessed to Income Tox - , - 

Per-centage .... 


& 

299,189,167 
, 92- 7S 


& 

23,293,939 

7‘2S 


& 

322,488,106 

100-00 


1862-3 


Accumulated deposits is Savings Bonks - , > 

Per-centage - - . - 


& 

38,407,264 

94-b'S 


£ 

2,071,523 

S--I3 


A 

40,478,787 

100-00 
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GriTiiig Various Tmis of the Cojitabiuvb RitiooscEs of G-tXAi Biutais aod Ieblaxd in 18di— coiif. 



Year. 


Basis of Proportion. 


Great Britain. | 


1 Ireland. 


Tolai. 


1(134-63 


Post Office Money Orders issued 


A 

123,173,981 


£ 

8,927,380 


£ 

132,100^961 




Per-ce7ilugt • . . 


93-i4 


6-76 


100-00 


1S63 


Gross Bnilnay Iteceipts .... 


A 

39,557,311 


£ 

1,518,654 


& 

31,076,165 




Per-cenlage 


9S-H 


4-S9 


lOO'OO 


1 

1861-3 

(Average). 


Paymouts on account of Death Dudes 

Per-cenfagt .... 


& 

3,452,667 
94- ■19 


£ 

312,895 

S-8i 


£ 

3,665,563 

100-00 


1863-4 


Qrose ordinary Bevenue ... 


1 ^ 
61,637,634 


6,47'?, 666 


£ 

C8,115AOO 




1 Per-caitaga .... 


90-49 


9-SI 


100-00 


At time of 
Union. 


Meau of pioportions of uveenge Imports and Exports, 
and of average value of dutmble articles consumed. 


88-34 


11-76 


100-00 



The Conunlttcc did not deny that Ireland hod 
recently been safTcring ; bnt, in their opiiuon, it had 
not been shown that the entering hod Men owing tu 
presenre of taxation. It was probity more due to the 
unfavonrable character of the seasons. Nor conld they 
say that there was any tax in Ireland at that time 
which was materially interfering with the dorelopment 
of her indnsbies, nnlesa it was the excise duty on 
spirits. MoreoTcr, if the principle of ayadasting toxo* 
Qon were recognised so as to relieve belond of a part 
of her hardens, it would he in port at the e:^3a8e of 
adding to the burdens of the poor districts in Great 
Britain ; and, if that prmoiple were admitted as rerards 
different parts of the United Kingdom, it would nave 
to be admitted as regards individnal taxpayers. As^ to 
spending more in Ireland, the Oommittoe heliered thai, 
more harm than good would result from it, at any rate 
as regards unproanctiTe expenditure; for such expend!* 
tare, lit-A that on naval arsenals, ought to be regarded 
from a national point of view, and inoorred at the most 
suitable spot. It was different with reprodaotiye 
expenditure. Though much bad already been done in 
that way, there was no objection to doing still more, by 
the advance of public money for improving land and 
furthering arterial drainage. 

Such were the conclusions at which the Select Com* 
milteearrivedinlSdS. TboseconclusioDsneithcrinvited 
action, nor was any practioftl action taken upon them, 
except that some farther impetns was given to the 
system of public loans in Ireland. It was no wonder, 
then, that the question of Irish Pinanoe was soon re* 
vived in the House of Commons by the representatives 
of Ireland. 

Two years later, in July 1887, Mr. McKenna returned 
AW to the charge, with a resolution to the effect that the 
increase of taxation in Ireland since 1841 had been 

g reat dispr^ortionate as compared with that of 

rest Britain. He took returns of taxation and pom* 
lation for 1841, 1851, and 1861, and deduced oonolu- 
sions from them to show that the fiscal changes during 
that period had been greatly to the disadvantage of 
Ireland as compared with Great Britain. In 1841 the 
pressure of Imperial taxes per head of population bad 
been 21 lU. in Great Britain and lOi W. in Ireland. 
In 1851 it had fallen to 2t 9s. 9d. in Great Britain, but 
in Ireland it had risen to 13s. 3d. ; while in 1861 the 
respectivo mnounts were 2Z. 13s. and II. Ss. 5d. In 20 
years, therefore, eooording to those figures, the demaud 
upon the inhabitant of Great Britain had been m- 
creased only by 2s., but upon the inhabitant of Ireland Ae 
iucreasehadbeenno leas than 13s. 44, or more than bis 
ftiU contribution at the beginning of the period. It was 
observed by Mr. MnKnnpa that the increase m Ireland 
fromlOs. 14 to 13s. 34 during the first 10 years had taken 
place wifliout the imporition of any fresh taxes during 
that time, thereby justifymg Sir Robert Peel in his 
A 86S10. 
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refhsal to extend the income tax to that country in 
1842. The much greater increase during the later 10 
TCara was the i-eanlt of the Bedgot of 1853, by which 
Mr. Gladstone “ gave a shillmg of relief with one hand 
“ for the pound of taxes he extracted with the other.'' 

Mr. McKenna’s ondeavonr, however, to meaenre toe 
effect of taxation by the amount of iudividuol payment 
met with no support in the debate, ^en toe members 
who agreed with hie conclusions admitted that the test 
was a fallacious one. General Dunne, who as Colonel 
Dunne had presided over the Committee of 1864-65, 
maintained that toe true teat was toe amount by which 
teixation had diminished toe capital of toe country ; 
and be referred to a Parliamentniy Betnm, showing Psrlianen- 
that every pound sterling of income in Ireland was t^Psper 
taxed to toe extent of 6*. S^d., hut in England only to 
4s. Ofd. 

Hunt, who, os Secretary to the 'Treasary, repre* 
sented Government in the debate, mamtained that 
the increase of tsxatian, of which complaint had been 
mode, was really evidence of increase of material pros- 
perity. As regards the increasing proMitiou of taxa- 
tion to population, he pointed out tnat it was too 
natural consequence of a decrease of population caused 
by toe emigration of the poorer people, who contribnted 
little to toe revenue. 

The motion was I7 leave withdrawn. 

Hi March 1875 Sir Joseph McKenna (as he had then Hsnnrd. 
become] brought forward another resolution in the same 
sense, calling upon the Government to take measures ^ ' 
to secure tut each country of the United Kingdom 
should oentribato to the Imperial Eovonne in propor- 
tion to its aotnol means. He attributed toe prevailing 
scepticism os to toe reality of Ireland’s grievance to toe 
illusory evidences of her process and prosperity con- 
tained in what he oidled the “Dublin C^le Statistics,’’ 
returns which were misleading by reason of their 
inoompleteneas. Ho maintmned toot a fair test of 
Ireland’s relative capacity was afforded by toe amount 
of income subject to income tax. According to the 
income tax figUTca for 1872, the aggregate of such 
incomes in Great Britain amountea to 456,000,0001., 
and in Ireland to 27,000,0001. Thua the tax-payii^ 
abilities of Great Britain and Ireland were in toe ratio 
of seventeen to one ; but their actual contributiona to 
Imperial Bev^ue were nearly in the proportion of 
eight to one. 

He again adverted to the great incresM of tuxatiou 
in Ireland, as compared with Great Britain, since 1341 ; 
and he objected specially to the gradual raising of toe 
duty on Irish spirits from 2s. 84. in 1841 to lOs., while 
the duties on the aloohoUo liquors in use in England 
had been greatly reduced. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, who had drawn toe Beport of 
the Committee of 1864^, now replied as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. A^ittittg that the proportion of 
Zz 
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Ireland's taxation to that of Great Britain was 12 to 
100, he pointed out that the suhrciitions to local cxpeii- 
diture in the two (’oaotrics were in the I'atio of 10t> for 
Ireland to fill for Great Bntain. The complaint as to the 
increase of the doty on Irish spirits left out of nccomit 
the large quantities of tho.-e spirits which were con- 
snmed in England. The projio.'-ni to test the proportion 
of taxation due from either country Ijy the ratto of 
their aggregate incomes would, hare been suitable to 
the state of things before the amalganuuion of the two 
Exchequera, but would not apply to the existing system, 
the principle ef which was to apjdy the same taxes 
unifonnly throughout the Kingdom. "Under such a 
aystcni, if taxes were borne in a difierent ratio by 
different parts of the Kingdom, it was not through nuy 
arbitr.ary rule of the Government, but through tlie 
self-acting i-ule of the circumstauces of the different 
parts and their means of paying. Taxes were of two 
kinds. There were those on property nr income, and 
tljo.-ft on eonsnmpiion. One part of the country couid 
not be said to oe more hcuvily taxed than another 
nmler the Bi st kind of tax, .-‘O long as the asses.--meut 
was the same ; while, whatever difl'orence of assessment 
there was, it was all in favour of Ireland; and, ns 
regards taxes on consumption, they were productive 
in proportion to the means of the consumer. The 
increase of Irish taxation since 1S41, relatively to that 
of Great Britain, was dne to the fact that Ireland had 
previously been exempted to a larger extent from the 
taxes paia in Great Britain ; bat after she had for so 
long had the benefit of that exemption, the time had 
come for her to bear her fair share of the burdens of the 
Empire. He believed that, if the motion were a^iopted 
for cqnitatde distribution of taxation ; and that, if that 
object were carried out with due regard to the distinc- 
tions still exi.'ting, as well as to the local distribution of 
the Imi«rial Rewnno, Ireland would be a loser aud not 
a gainer thereby. 

Corainenting on the argument of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the system of taxation was self- 
acting. and that particular portions of the Kingdom 
could not he separately considered, Mr. Snllivan said 
that this state of things was the I'nlfilinent of the pro- 
phecies of Mr. Grattan and the Plunknts, who had told 
the Irish Parliament that incorporation with England 
wcnld attract the wealth of Ireland to the greater 
wealth, of England, and that, whereas Ireland under 
her own Parliament had a comparatively light 
taxation, she would, when joined to England, “ stagger 
“ under a weight which wae a feather on the shoulders 
“ of the wealthier people.” 

Mr. Lowe, as late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
aa a member of the Committee of 1864-5, contended 
that the arguments of the Irish members rested on an 
obvious fallacy. They spoke of the taxation paid by 
England, by Scotland, and by Ireland ; whereas, of 
course, taxation wa.s not paid by geographical districts 
bnt by indindoals. To establish a case it must he 
shown that the individual Irishman was more heavily 
taxed tlian the individual Englishman in similar circum- 
stances, and this proof conld not be adduced. 

Sir Joeejih McKenna's motion was negatived without 
a division, and therefore it met with no better fate 
than the motion which he had brought forward eight 
years previously. 

In June IS'17 Mr. Mitchell Henry moved three reso- 
lutions to the effect that the taxation of Ireland was ex- 
cessive, thatitviolatcdthe promises made at the Union, 
and that it caused a drain of money ont of the country, 
which made improvement hopeless. The first part of 
his speech was devoted to an account of Irish fiTinm-c 
before the Union, and a criticism of the Union provisions. 
His statement of the present-day grievance followed on 
the linos of those which had been made in the previous 
debates, and the same may he said of Sir S. Horthcote’s 
reply. 

In hi.s speech Mr. Mitchell Henry had referred to the 
argument used by Mr. Lowe in the debate of 1875, 
that taxation was paid not by the country but by the 
people. Tliis argument, he said, placed L-eland in the 
position of an En.gliah county; but her whole case 
rested upon the fact that she was n nation, united to 
Great Britain by a treaty, which provided that she 
should he taxed in })roportion to her financial abilitv. 
Thus, it was not a question of imlividual taxation, but 
of the taxation of a nation. On this occasion, tiie 
motion made on Lreland’s behalf was carried to a 
division, but it was rejected by a majority of 152 in a 
House of 186 members. 



The next occasion onwhich the Iiish finance question 
was brought before Varliament wa.s in April 1882, 



when Sir Joseph McKenna, nndeurredbjtheiilauccuM 
with which his ]irevioiis tlforta had Ufcn rewarded 



'nl-CiS 
P-I0» I 



moved for a Committee of Inqniiy. Hi.s re.-olmion 
asserted that the imperial taxation of Great Britain 
waa equivalent to the produce of .an income tax of 
2s. tid. in the £, and that of Ireland to .a tax of 5^. in 
the £. This contention he liascd on the figures in the 
last-issued return of comp;irativo population and tax- 
ation (riz.. that for 1871-2), and he attributed tho 
disparity to the unjust principles introduced by the 
Budget of 1853, and e.^peoially to the enhanced duty on 
spirits. Before, however, he had concluded his srippch 



PnrUiaea. 

Mr)- ftp,.. 



, e had concluded his speech 
— e House was counted out. ' 

four yeai's later Sir Joseph McKenna mode one more 
attempt to enlist the sympathy of the House of Com- 
mrms with Ireland iu the matter of her financial re- 
lations to Great Britain. He brought tlic question 
forward by moving, on the 2:ird Fcbniaiy 1886, for 
Returns of Taxation and Population of Gi-eat Britain 
and Ireland in the years 1851, 1861, 1871, aud 1881 
and it met with very diflerent treatment from that 
which had been accorded to it ou former occasions 
Le.iding member'^ of both sides of the Hou.-'e took part 
iu the discussion, and conciurcd in the opinion th.vt 
tho subject required, and ought to receive, earnest con- 
sidcrutiou. It had, of course, assumed greatly in- 
creased impiii'tanoc in view of the pi-nposals which Mr 
Gladstone was about to make for gr.antiiig to Ireland a 
meastire of self-government, which included tho separa- 
tion again of the two Exchequers. 

Sir Joseph McKenna stated the case as in former 
years. He mentioned that Mr. Glndatoue’s statement 
on the repeal of the Malt Tax had revealed the fact 
th.at the tax ou the English national beverages was 
only 2s. on the equivalent of a gallon of proof spirit 
as against 10s. on Irieh spii'its. He quoted I^. 
McLaren’fi Return for the year ending the 31st March 
1883, which showed that in that year "Ireland paid in 
Imperial taxation one-tcuth as much as Great Britain • 
while, measured by her Income Tax assessment, her 
pj-oportiou should have been only one twenty-second 
A Treasury Return of 24th April 1882 showed that 
each penny of Income Tax in Ireland yielded !>5,OOOZ., 
and in Great Britain 1,946,0001., twenty times as much. 

Mr. Goschen showed that the comparison of Income 
Tax asBCssmentB was not itself a siiffieiont criterion 
although it would be one of the elements in a thorough 
consideration . ° 



Mr. Fowler, Secretary to tho Treasury, analysed 
the Revenue figures for 1884-85, adjusted as far as 
possible to give the true contribntiona. ' His conclusion 
was ^at Ireland, with a population of one-seventh of 
the United Kingdom, contributed oue-eleventh of the 
gross Revenue, and less than one-twentieth of the 
Imperial charges. He preferred the Legacy aud 
Sncceseion Doty payments, as a test of -wealth, to the 
Income Tax iiBseasment. 

Mr. Gladstone stated his opinion that the Union pro- 
portion of two-seventeenths was too high. He agreed 
with Mr. Fowler that the Legacy and Succession Duties 
were perhaps the fairest test of taxable capacity, but 
their amount was so variable that the compaa-ison must 
be extended over a number of years. He had only added 
tne figures for the last three years, and these showed 
property chargeable in Ireland 28,000.0007., in Great 
Bntain 361,000.0001, or in tho propetrtion of 1 to 13. 
He asked Irish members not to lose sight of the con- 
siderable advantages which Ireland had received by the 
use of Imperial credit. 

On the conclusion of the discussion the Returns I 
were ordered. t 



The^ration of the relative inoidence of taxation in i 
G«at Britain and Ireland, and of the respective con- 
tnbuti^ of the two countries to Imperial bxpenditnre, 
nati^Hy occupied a foremost place iu the - debates on 
we Home Rule Bill of 1886, and likewise on the Home 
Rule 3iU of 1893. Bnt it seems unnecessary forpreseat 
pui-poscs to refer to those debates. In the “first place, 
they arc tolerably fresh in people’s minds. In the 
- .1’^®®’ liS'd reference to specific schemes 
of British and Irish finance, which are riot now in 
question; 



Allusion, however, must be made to ona.step which 
was taken by the Government of the day in ‘the interval 
that intervened between the production of Mr. Glad- 
^ne’s two schemes, and that was the appointment of a 

.r,Yv,w.,W,- 



Oonunitiee to consider the financial r^awms of the 
thiw Magdoms. This step wa^'taken by!^. Goso^en 
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ns Chancellor of the Sxcheqner in I8d0, when on the 
13th Asenst, on Lis motion, a Select Committee was 
appointed to consider the present fimucial relations 
P.K3. of England, Scotland, nnd Ireland. The terms of 
reference oomjjrised several points. 

{1.) The amount and propurLion of Imperial Revenuo ; 

(2.) The reveune paid to local anthoriries ; 

(3.) The expenditure upon local services and coUec* 
tion of revenue ; 

(4.) The amount of State loans and State liabilities 
for local purposes; 

(S.) The equity of the financial relations in re^rd 
to resonreoe and population of each of the urec 
kingdoms. 

The Committee, whose instractions excluded, contrary 
to the appeals of Mr. Sexton, any inquiry into the post 
financial treatment of Ireland, was appointed too late 
in the session to admit of its oonimenoing its labonrs 
in 18P0 before Parliament was prorogued ; and in the 
next two sessions, when the re-appointment of the 
Committee was bronglit forwai-d, the motion was per- 
siscently opposed by Welah members, who desired to have 
Wales treated as a separate financial entity. In conse- 
qoenco of this opposition, the lute Govei'oment were 

6 rcvcnted from securing the re-appointment of the 
ommittee. By way, however, ofbrealring groundand 
fui'tbering theiniiuirynltimately, Mr. Grosoben directed & 



Return , based on the terms of the reference to the original I'ariiaiMB. 
Committee, to be jirepared and ]iud before the House of 
Commons. This Rctom was the first attempt made i^*^®** 
to adjust in detail the amoimts of reveane collected in 
each of the three kingdoms, no us to akuvr the troe 
incidence of taxati-m in England. Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively, and it cfjnstitnted the basis of tbu >everal 
Betnrus anbseqnently issued, and liketvise known ss 
“ Financial Sewtions " papers. 

It is now time to turn to the oousideraiion of the 
most important of the tjnestions to whiofa the lioya! 
Commission will presumably have to address itself; 
and that is, the relative taxable capacities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The dilficnlty or ascertaining the 
true state of things is as great now os it was in 1.864-5, 
when the last inquiry was instituted ; and it would be 
presnmptnons on mv part, os well as going beyond my 
province, if I offered any opinion purporting to solve 
the problem which a competent Committee of the 
Honao of Oommoiia failed to solve 30 years ago, Bot 
it may be permissible to submit various statistics, 
which may assist the present Boyal Commission in 
the pi-osecntion of their inquiries. 

I ]>ropose, in the firet Lnstanoe, to give the amounts 
of revenue collected annually in each country from 1 817 
down to the present time. 



Table I. — Showing the BEVsxtn: collected in Guess Bmxiix and Iuelot respectively in each year from 
1817-1^ to 189^4 (i.a., the net reccipte. after repapaents, drawbacks, and allowances have been deducted, 
but without any deduction on account of oolleouon exneuscs and of coi't'iiu other charges, which were 
formerly met out of Reveune in its progress to the Exchequer, instead of being voted, os now, and charged 
on the'geueral reveunea of the United lungdom). 

fDown to lBdO-70 the MenrHi in this ToMe ere tnStia (nnn tha Anunol Pinnuce ArrouiiU, uil tor lh« poriod IS70-T] to 1S74-78 from IWIiamoDtarv 
Pnper, No. 11)3 of 187U ; while rrom Ui7{r7u to liSS-Mtber beru been tonilahud 07 the U^rtiaeata.] 



Tear Pnrljng 


Great 

Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Tear ending 


Great 

^tain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


S Januar3' ISIS • 


& 

51,964,000 


£ 

5,467,000 


A 

57,451,000 


3 Janiuirr 1835 - 


£ 

45,898,000 


£ 

4,398,000 


50,396,000 




90-45 


9-53 


100 


Per-eaOage 


91-^ 


8-74 


too 


„ 1819 - 


53,647,000 


5,575,000 


59,332,000 


„ 1886 - 
Per-eenlage 


45,456,000 


4,599,000 


50,053,000 


Per'CEiiffiffe 


90 -J9 


9-.f/ 


100 


90-89 


9-11 


m 


„ 1820 - 


52,767,000 


5,251,000 


58,018,000 


„ 1837 - 


47.7S4.000 


4,757.000 


52,511,000 


Prr-reiifilffe 


90-95 


9-05 


100 


Per-tniaga 


90-94 


9-06 


100 


„ 1821 - 


54,861,000 


4,683,000 


59,543,000 


„ 1638 • 


45,733,000 


4.4*6.000 


504:09,000 


Pvr-cevinge 


93-/4 


7-86 


100 


Per-cniiaffc 


91-09 


8-9! 


■100 




55,293.000 


4,952,000 


60,344,000 


„ 1889 - 


46,450,000 


4,622,000 


5I,o73£00 


Per-centage 


9I-7S 


5-39 


100 


Per-eenlagt 


90-93 


9-05 


too 




54,511,000 


4,743,000 


59,354,000 


„ 1840 - 

Prr'Cenlage 


47,309,000 


4,5-39.000 


51,838,000 


Per-ccnlage 


93-00 


8-00 


too 


91-26 


8-74 


too 


„ 1834 • 


53,103,000 


4,184,000 


57,287,000 


1841 ■ 


47,306,000 


4,081.000 


51,387,000 


Per-centage 


92-70 


7-50 


100 


Par-centoge 


92-06 


7-94 








4,476,000 


57,771,000 


„ 1842 - 


47,931,000 


4,119,000 


52,050,000 


Per-ceutagn 


93-35 


7-75 


m 


Per-centage 


92-00 


7-91 


m 






4,502,000 


57,069,000 


„ 1843 - 


46,734,000 


4,157,000 


50.891,000 


Per~eentaga 


92-H 


7-69 


m 


Per-ceniaga 


91-83 


S-I7 


100 






4,334,000 


54,958,000 


„ 1844 - 


52,561,000 


4,099,000 


56,6604*00 


Per-ceiitagt 


92-11 


7-89 


100 


Per~ceKlage 


93-77 




100 






4,423,000 


54,961,000 


„ 1845 • 


53390.000 


4,407,000 


58.2974)00 


Per-eeniaga 


91-95 


8-05 


100 


Per-centage 


93-U 


7-56 


100 






4,686,000 


56,964,000 


„ 1846 • 


52,634,000 


•4,667,000 


57,301,000 


Per-eejitop* 


91 -V 


8-S3 


100 


Per-cenloge 


91 -SO 




100 


,c><m 




4,490,000 


55,319,000 


‘ „ 1847 - 


53,193,000 


4,920,000 


58,I1S4>00 


Par-cenfage 


'91-SS 


S-13 


100 


Per-centage 


91-53 


8-47 


100 






4,245,000 


64yl20,0OU 


„ 1848 - 

Per-ceutagf 


51,563,000 


4,454,000 


56,017,000 


Per-tenlaga 


'92-^ 


7-80 


100 


92-05 










4,376,000 


50,579,000 


„ 1849 - 


53,206,000 


4,532,000 


67,728,000 


Per-centage 


91-55 


8-63 


100 


jPtr-cen(ay« 


93-17 


7-85 








4,410,000 


51,294,000 


„ 1850 - 


58,162,000 


4,292,000 


57,454,000 


Per-centaga 


91-40 


8-60 


100 


Per-cenlaga 


9S-53 


7’47 








4,194,000 


50,311,000 


„ 1851 - 


53,024,000 

93-64 


4,214,000 


57,238,000 


Per-c«t/ape 


91-80 


8-30 


m 


Per-centage 
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Tear ending. 


Great 

Britain. 


I"'""' j 


Total. 


5 .Icnuarj ISS'2 - 
Per-ccnl<ig« 


£ 

52,400,000 

9-2-:,s 


£ 

4,363,000 

7-4S 


56,683,000 

m 


„ 1833 - 

Pir-ceiiiage 


53,219,000 


4,425,000 

7-6S 


57,644,000 

m 


„ 1854 • 

PtT<culage 


54,123,000 

9I-9S 


4,718,000 
S-Oi ; 


58,841,000 

too 


Quarter to 
,'i April 1854 

^er-ceulage 


13,425,000 

91-10 


1,914,000 ' 
6-90 


13,689,000 

too 


Ycurendiog 
31 Miiroh 1855 - 
Per-eaitaije 


.'>8,107,000 

PITS'.} 


5,803,000 

9-16 


63,9G9,0'» 

100 


„ lajG - 

Per<entagt 


63,787,000 

9Q-SI 


8,681,000 

9-49 


70,416,000 

100 


„ 1857 - 

Vtr-ttHlage 


65,675,000 ^ 
90-44 1 


6,945,000 

9-S6 


73,630,000 

■too 


„ 1858 - 

Per-eentage 


61,407,000 

90-16 


6,709,000 

9-S4 


68,109,000 

100 


„ 1859 - 

Per-cetdagt 


58,838,000 

90-16 


6,418,000 

9-8i 


65,351,000 

100 


„ 1860 • 
PtT-centage 


68,938,000 

90-07 


7,049,000 

9-93 


70,987,000 

100 


„ 1861 - 
Per-centage 


68,851,000 

90-64 


0,596,000 

9-36 


70,447,000 

100 


„ 1863 - 

Ptr-eenlagi 


63,986,000 

90-^' 


6,778,000 

9-78 


69,764,000 

100 


,. 1863 • 

Per-centage 


64,058,000 

90-76 


6,530,000 

9-84 


70,573.000 

too 


„ 1864 - 

Per-centage 


64,150,000 

po-s* 


6,448,000 

9-13 


70,598,000 
1 100 


, 1805 - 

Per-centage 


63,770,000 

90-79 


6,468,000 

9-JI 


70,844,000 

100 


„ 1966 • 

PtT-c«Htage 


: 61,473,000 

90-44 


6,499,000 

9-S6 


67,973,000 

100 


„ 1867 - 

Per-centage 


; 63,598,000 
90-19 


6,812,000 

9-SI 


69.410,000 

100 


f 1868 - 

Per-eeniage • 


63,609,000 

90-13 


6,857,000 

9-S7 


69,468,000 

100 


„ 1869 - 

PeT-eenlage 


65,896,000 
90 -IS 


7,133,000 

P-53 


73,518,000 

100 


„ 1870 - 

Per-centage 


68,399,000 

po-afi 


7,887,000 ' 
9-64 


75,666,000 

100 


,. 1871 - 

Per-centage 


83,967.000 

S9-63 


7,391,000 1 
10-37 ' 


70,278,000 

100 


„ 187S - 

Per-centage 


67,478,000 

S9-7S 


7,685,000 

10-38 


76,168,000 

m 



Tear ending. | 


, Great 1 

1 Britain. ' 


Ireland. 


1 Total. 


; 31 ^[arch 1873 - ! 

j Per-centage 


& 

60,136,000 

69-74 


£ 

7,907,000 1 
10-36 


77,043,000 

■10(1 


.. 1874 - 

Per-ceiitage 


68,.5S8.0OO 

S9-66 


7,911,000 
10-34 1 


76,499,000 

100 


„ 1875 - 

Per-centage 


' 66,940,000 
i S9-36 


7,970.000 1 
10-64 


74,910,000 

m 


„ 1876 - 

Per-centage 


\ 68.732,000 
S9-8S 


8,877,000 

■10-75 


76,999.000 

100 


., 1877 - 

Per-centage 


70,158,000 

S9-37 


8,344,000 

10-63 


78,502,000 

JOO 


„ 1878 - 

Per-ecnlage 


71,678,000 

S9-33 


8,381,000 

10-47 


80,054.000 

100 


1 „ 1879 . 1 

1 Per-centage j 


74,630,000 

69-91 


8,378,000 

10-09 


83,008,000 

m 


„ 1880 • , 
Per-ceninge 


' 73,333,000 
' 90-Si 


7.861,000 

9-61 


81,194,000 

100 


„ 1881 • 
Per-eentaga 


76,344,000 

90-SI 


7.994,000 

9-49 


84,338,000 

100 


„ 1883 - 

Per-centage 


77,638,000 

90-33 


8,396,000 

9-65 


85,933,000 

100 


„ 1883 . 

Per-eeniage 


60,568,000 

90-SS 


8,733,000 

9-7S 


89,395,000 

too 


„ 1884 • 

Per-eentage 


78,577,000 


8,794,000 

10-07 


87,371,000 

100 


„ 1885 - 

Per-centage 


79,065,000 1 
S9-66' 


8,899,000 

10-13 


87,964,000 

1OO 


„ 1886 - 
Per-eeniage 


81,033,000 

90-46 


8,546,000 

9-54 


89,578,000 

.'00 


„ 1887 - 

Per-cetilage 


82,313,000 

90-50 


8,645,000 

9-30 


9U, 958,000 
■)V«» 


„ 1888 - 
Per-centage 


81,269,000 

90-57 


8,461,000 

9-.i3 


89,780,000 

100 


„ 1889 - 

Per-centage 1 


80,913,000* 

90-53 


8,443,000* 

9-4S 


89,358,000* 

too 


„ 1890 - 

Per-centage 


85,670,000* 

90-57 


8,920.000* 

9-43 


94,590,000* 

100 


» 1801 * 
Per-centage 


87,057,000* 

90-43 


9,813,000* 

1 9-57 


96,369,000* 

m 


„ 1892 - 

Per-centage 


89,391,000* 

90-36 


9,540,000* 

j 9-64 


98,931,000* 

‘100 


„ 1893 - 

Per-centage I 


87,937.000* 
1 90-39 


9,349,000'* 

9-61 


97,276,000* 

too 


„ 1894 - 

Per-ee7itage ; 


88,835,000* 

90-89 

\ 


9,554,000* 

9-71 


98,379,000* 

too 



• Tbp fiforw o( tbfsa yo»« inclnd* the iiminmts of »T«nuo cotocwd by Imperial oflicsis, whidi ia asslfTied lo local authoritiea. 



It will bo observed that the priMiortiona of revenue 
ooliected in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, 
during tbe long period to wbieb this Table relates, 
varied lunch less than might have been expected, re- 
gard being had to tbe facts that, in tbe conrse of that 
period, nnnicrons fiscal obanges took place, that tbe 
course of trade necessarily shifted, and that the relative 
populations of tho two countries nndenrent material 
altoation. In lio opening year (1817-18) tho revenue 
collect^ in Ireland atnonntM to 9'55 per cent, of tho 
entire revenue collected in the United Singdom. In 
the last year (1893-4) it amounted to 9-71 per cent. 
The lowest figure which tbe per-cent^e reached was 
7-23; that figure being touched in 1843-4. The 
highest fignre which the per-centage reached was 
-10-75. and that was in 1875-6. 

But. though these flgnros of revenue collected 
respectively in the two countries ore interesting, and 



though they are the only figures on which a comparison 
of receipts based on facts can be uniformly mado since 
1818-17, yet they do not, and cannot, show tho relative 
inoidenoe of taxation on the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries during the whole period. In tiie first plaoe, the 
popnlation of Great Britain 70 years ago was only abont 
double tbe popnlation of Ireland; whereas now the 
popnlation of Great Britain >8 about seven times os 
great as that of Ireland. In the second place, it most 
be remembered that, ever since 1825, when the two 
countries came to be treated os one country for com- 
mercial and customs purposes, and when, consequently, 
accounts of dutiable articles shipped from one country 
to the other ceased to be kept, there bare been no 
anthentio means of aaoertaining accurately how much 
of the revenue collected in one country on account of 
dntiable articles represents the true revenue belonging 
to that country. In tho third place, part of the 
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APPENDIX I. 
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rerenne collected in Great Britoui represents Imperial 
receipts, whioli belong to both countries. 

It is true that, ns spirits can only be moved under 
“ permit," that system, which was described by tho 
Commissioners of Inland Eeveuuo in a report pre- 
sented to Parliament lost year, hiw nnide it jjossible to 
trace the movement of these dutiable articles, which 
constitute the largMt and consequently most important 
bend of such nrticles, and thus to credit to each 
country the revenue derived therefrom.* Bat. as 
regards the duties on other articles subject to enstoms 
and excise duties, and as rewds some of the direct 
taxes, it is only quite recently that attempt has l^n 
made to adjnst in detail the amounts of revenne 
collected in each country, so os to show the true local 



• In 1B8S lUo Inurtwoitluncss ol the " permit " tuJnnis wos nupecteJ. 
and accofdinslr tlio doCDmenU, nn which the ntlcaloiian almnt Ilia 
ramotul qI dutjr.pitid «pihte ftem one cooiiRy to the other \tm 
were rc-exatnlncd. with the rostilt lhal it wa» discovered that, owitur 
mainly to negl^cncu At Bbtliut, the amount of spiriU cburgvil to duW 
iu Ireland aim niosetl to Giwt Britain for cnnaiimntion lind been 
luidi-retatul.auutbiu the revenue credited to Ireland in the iluauci^ 
ptosoaals eaoaecttal with the Uouhi E'lle BUI had hew oventsted. 

Tueoecounu in the" Pinartnal Relations" papers relating to 1S91-S 
and UM-S worn coiTMted. bat the tlgUM reUting to preriona yeiiri 
could not be o hacked owing to the tum^xistenoe of the uecesnry 
dOBomeota. 

Tbo retui-n^ therefore, of duty-paid spirits moved from ouo port of 
the United Elngdatn to other parti, from tSSS-U when tho duty on 
■piritf in Great Brilolo and Iridand was ogualiKd and the rvtiims 



incidence of taxation ; and even tho tulja.«tmcnt3 thus 
efiected are necessarily based, not on oc'tnal statistics, 
because none c.vist, bnt on the best inTuriuBtinn obtrun-- 
able from shipping and railway companies. Tho resalts 
of such adjustments arc given in the “Financial 
^’latious” papers which have been prf.-sented to Fui'- 
liament in tho ronree of the last twu or thrtse vears, 
and they may lie coniudered, at any rate, to ho .in 
approximation to facts. 

It will bo seen, then, that we have a fairly trns b- 
worthy baais. on which to compare the relativt^ in- 
cidence of toation in Great Britain and Ireland at the 
commencement and at the close of the period frum the 
nninn of the British and Irish Exchequers down to tho 
present time. For, at tho commencemeut. accounts 
wore kept, as if there were a Custonw barrier; imd 
for the last few years we have the adjusted accounts 
available. 

Accordingly, I take one of the e.irlier years (l8in-20) 
and the Intesb year G892-3) for which the accounts are 
complete 5 and ui Table 11. 1 coiiipai'o the true rovenue 
of Great Britain with tho tme revenne of Irtlmd in 
those two ywrs ; the reveimo estimated to be derived 
from Imperial som-CM being thus exelailcd, 

The figures relating to 1819-20 aro taken from lli-. 
J. A. Pease's Rctam, to which reference will be imujo- 
diately made, and those relating to 18l'2-0 from Sir J. 
Hibbert's {Fisaucial Belatjons) Boturn. 



Table II.— Showing tho true Eevenbe of Great Bbitaik and lauANn respectively in 1819-20 and 1892-;j. 



Heads of Reveoue. 


1319-SO. 


1893-3. 


Great Britsia. 


Ireland. 


TdUd. 


Great Briloiu. 


IrelanA 


j Total, 


1. Curfoms: 
a. Excheqaer Revenue 
h. Local TAxata'oa Bevecue - 


£ 

18,112,000 


£ 

2,476,000 


£ 

20,588,000 


£ 

17,236,000 

1814)00 


£ 

2,383.000 

16,000 


1 £ 

! 19.610,000 
!9;,(>ua 


ToCal - 


18,112,000 


2,476,000 1 


20.588,000 


17,417,000 


2,399,000 


19,816,000 


a. ExeiK : 














a. Exchequer Revenue - - I 

b. Local Taxatiou Revenue - 


17,113,000 


1,546,000 


18.659,000 


22,356,000 

4,462,000 


2,927.000 

132,000 


25,293,000 

4,30-1,000 


Total • 


17,113,000 


1,546,000 


18,659,000 


26,818,000 1 


3,059,000 


29,877,000 


3. Stamps : 














a. Exchequer Revenue 

b. Local Taxation Revenue • 


6.408,000 


5364)00 


6,934,000 


18,114,000 

2,357,000 


610,000 

1004)00 


13, *24, 000 
2,133,000 


Total - 


6,408,000 i 


526,000 


6,984,000 


15,3714)00 


710,000 


16,081,000 


4. Taxes (land, house, and assessed) 

5. Income Tax - 


7,774,000 

144,000 


361,000 


8,185,000 

144,000 


' 2,436,000 

13,706,000 


563,000 


3,436,000 

13,369,000 


Total Tax EBvmfuit - 


49,551,000 


4,909,000 


64^60,000 


74,748,000 


6,731,000 


61,479,000 


6. Pdsf Office Ssmice* - . . 

7. CVoBmXandf - 

8. Mieeellaneoiu - 


1,837,000 

97,000 


217,000 

50.000 

23.000 


2,034,000 

50,000 

119,000 


13,096,000 

390,000 

1,321,000 


735.000 
40,0‘JO 

138.000 


13,831,000 

430,000 

1,353,000 


Total »ok-tax Rkvekce 


1,934,000 


289,000 


2,223,000 


13,707,000 


913,000 


14,620,000 


GaAitn Total 


51,485,000 


5,198,000 


56,683,000 


1 83,455,000 


7,644,000 


96,009,000 



Mote.— T he totala io Tables IT. and ni.eaanot correipoml with the totals in Tabic I.; because that Table includes the whole r,f thr-revrnno 
esUeot^ in Grant Britain and Ireland reipertivelyi whereQi,ln opportionlag the true revenue of each couutrysevrmlb’, Tabt'i IX. r.vil in. 
neeiieaarily ezolude thoa receipt! (enUteljr eolicetea in Great Brltaui) which may be considered to be derived (ram impcrmi lourecs.andasnicli 
•hooid not I 1 G oadlted to yuier khigdoct. 
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Table ITE., summarising Table II. 



Heads of Eeveune. 


1819-20. 


18D2-3. 


Groat Britain.' 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Great Britain., 

1 


Ireland. 


TotaL 




,, 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1. Indirect Taxes 


34,493,000 


3,837,000 


3SA30,000 


40,442,000 1 


3,264,000 


45,706,000 


Proportion per cent. 


89-99 


10-01 


100 


88-48 


11*52 


100 


Per head of population 


1 £2 10s. Id. 


£0 Us. 3d. 


£1 17s. 3d. 


£I 4s. 2<f. 


£I 2 s. 9d. 


£1 4s. Od. 


2. Direct Taxes - • - - 


15,058,000 


1,072,000 


16,130,000 


84,306,000 


1,467,000 


35,773,000 


Proportion per cent. 


93 •.33 


6-65 


100 


95-90 


4-10 


100 


Per head of population 


£1 Is. llri. 


£0 3s. id. 1 


£0 15s. Sd. 


£I Os. 6d. \ 


£0 6s. 3d. 


£0 18s. 9d. 


3. Total Teas Reoenne - 


49,551,000 


4,909,000 


54,460,000 


74,748,000 


6,731,000 1 


81,479,000 


Proportion per cent. - 


90-99 


9-01 


100 


91-74 


8-26 


100 


Per head of population 


£3 12s. 0<j. 


£0 14s. 5d. 


£2 12$. lid. 


£2 4.S. 8d. 


£1 9s. Od. ! 


£2 2s. 9d. 


4. iVon-roj Revenue - 


1,934,000 


289,000 1 


2^23,000 


13,707,000 


913,000 ' 


14,620,000 


5. Total Revenub . . - 


51,483,000 


5,198,000 


56,683,000 


88,455,000 


7,644,000 


96,099,000 


Proportion per cent. - 


90-83 


9-17 


100 


92-05 


7-95 


100 


Per head of population 


£3 14s. lOd. 


£0 15s. 3d. 


£2 15s. Id. 


£2 12s. lOrf. 1 


£l 12s. lid. 


£2 lOs. id. 


Population (1819 and 1892) - 


13,765,000 


6,802,000 


20,567,000 


83,469,000 


4,638,000 


38,107,000 


Propotdon per cent. - - | 


66-93 


33*07 1 

1 


100 


87-88 


12-17 


100 



Note.— S maU discrepancies may be oUscwfdiuth«j)or<w/i«rtCii!culations for 1813-20 in this table and in tUa panigniph following Table V.o, 
wbcD oompiivcd with the ralvulutioos In tiie 1'arlinini‘DtarySetum, No. 313 of isn t, This discrepancy Is due iotlio fact that in that mum, which 
was indvpendently prepared, and which relates to the last year of each decennial period sinen the consolidation of the two excheqaers, the actual 
dyurcs of the nearest census were taken for the populations of tb«twocounlrii*9, whenwain thisraemomndum which deolsmth other years, 
;ui<1 years moro remote Aram the census years, the populations os estimated for eaoh year by the Brcgistmrs-Generitl have been used. 



ParlioDen- 
tmy Paper, 
No. 318 
of 1834. 



Hitherto, no attempt has been made to adjust the 
aocotmts of the years •which intervened between 1824-5, 
when the CastomB barrier traa removed, and 1889-90. 
But the adjnstmont has recently been attempted, in 
ordw to comply •with an order given by the House of 
Oommons on the motion of Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P. In 
pursuance of that order, a memorandum, on which 
mncli pains have been bestowed, has been prepared in 
the Treasury. It is necesBarily based on a good many 
assumptions, and in some cases arbitrary asanmptions ; 
but it is the best solution of the problem that the 
Treasnx'y can offer. As it would be Buperfluous to go 
over again here the CTonnd which is covered by that 
memoraadnm, I need only make one general remark on 
the conclusions which it dra'w^ with a view, more than 
anything else, to enjoin oaution in the use of Table I. 
above, and to show how that table ought probably to 
be modided, in order to arrive more nearly at the true 
revenue of each conntry. 

The calcnlations made by the Treasury tend to 
show that, immediately after the Onstoms harrier -was 
removed, the amo'unt ofrevenne which was derived from 
dutiable articles coneumed in Ireland, but which •was 
collected in Great Britain (called the Irish “ unoredited 
revenue exceeded by about a million the amount of 
revenue which was derived &om dutiable artioles uon> 
Bnme<.i in Great Britain, but which was collected in 
Ireland; that this so-c^ed “ unoredited revenne ” be- 
longing to Ireland, gradcally dwindled dnring the next 
45 years ; and that since then the position has been 
revm*sed, so that the amonnt of revenue which is de- 
rived from articles consumed in Great Britain, but 
which is collected in Ireland, has exceeded, in an in- 
creasing ratio, the amount of revenue which is derived 
from artioles consumed in Ireland, but which is col- 
lected in Great Britain, until the excess, which 
represents British uncredited revenue,” has reached 
about 1,800,0003. 

The following Table IV. shows the chmigea which, 
on the assumption that the adjustments made in the 



Treasury Memorandum and the recent Financial 
Belations Papers are a fail' appraximation to facts, 
should be made in the amounts of revenue collected 
in the two Ejiigdoms. 



Table IV. — Showing the estimated amounts by which 
the RETESUii collected in Ireiatto has been more or 
lees than the true Eeteote of the Country. 



Tear endiug 


Amount of 
B-eveuue col- 
lected in 
Ireland, bat 
really paid h? 
Inhabitants of 
Great Britain. 


it 


0 




£ 


£ 


£ 


5 Jan. 1820 


Nil. 


3,000 1 


3,000 


„ 1830 


175,000 


1,216,000 1 


-1,041,000 


„ 1840 


140.000 


962,000 I 


- 842,000 


„ 1850 


121,000 


644,000 1 


- 528,000 


SlHar.1860 


868,000 


965,000 


- 602,000 


1870 


699,000 


795,000 1 


- 96,000 


„ 1880 


967,000 


416,000 


+ 551,000 


„ 1890 


1,626,000 


484,000 


+ 1,142,000 


31 Mar. 1891 


1,722,000 


370,000 


+ 1,352,000 


„ 1892 


2,173,000 


353,000 


+ 1,820,000 


„ 1893 


2,132,000 


851,000 


+ 1,781,000 



The next table applies these adjustments to the per- 
centages of revenue collected in Great Britain and 
Ireland, which are given in Table I. of Part EC. above ; 
mid it tfdces into account Ihe further adjustments 
in respect of Bevenne which is attributable to imperial 
sources, and which being collected in Great Britain 
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Ebonltl be deduoCod £rom the nmoaut collected therein. 
I give those Imperial receipts as estimnted iu Mr. 
Pease's BeCani ’Jd), and the Financial Ptclations 



papers : 

Tear ouding 5th Jan. 1S20 
1830 
I&IO 

.. 1850 

Tear ending 31st Mar. I860 
„ 1870 

„ 1880 

1890 



j; 

1.256.000 

293.000 

183.000 
r3i.oo<j 

1.9110.000 

3.560.000 

3.134.000 

1.856.000 



Toarendiug Slat Mar. 1891 • 1,522,000 

.. 1892 - 1,224,000 

181)3 - 1,216.000 

Tahle V. — Cotnpaving the per-centages of TotaIi 
KEV mruii collootod in Giieat Bbit.\is and tiiBi.viiD 
-with tho por-coutnges of British and Irish BeTciuie, 
after aOjustmeuts uaro been mode bettreeti the two 
countries and Imperial Beoeipts excluded. 



Vrar ending 1 


FropAi'tions neconiing to | nteot Britain. | 


j Ii-elund. j 


Toial. 




rReVennaurcnUected • 


m-uj 


9-03 


lUI 




(.Rov<‘ima IU ndjiistnl - 


00-7^ 


U'75 


lUO 




rRcieiliMWCoIli'Clvd • ^ 


' 0I-S8 


■ s-u 


itn 




(Revenaeafiacijii!.tui • 


bU-BS 


lo-m ^ 


100 




I’Kcvvuuvai.caUm'tcd - 


iirai 


1 8-74 ' 


100 


- 


iKvvfancuiiiiiiuied • 


Sti-(U 


1 10-49 


190 




atlevennuaiicollecuil ■ 


us- S3 


7-47 


UH 




(.Ren-imeuadjuxtod • 


1 91-51 


8-49 


100 




('RnvouuriucoUecied - 


1 IH'U7 


9-IU , 


lOO 




CRorenucundliuitud - 


^ tjS-BS 


U-07 


100 




rSovcnui'Mcnllceted - 


! ao-si 


0-M 


iim 




(.RnveDiiRaAadjtuti'd ■ 


sD-sn 


lo-ii 


100 




j'RtiVKnucuucollwlud • 


UB-S2 


■J-03 


1 109 




Lltevcnuouadjustwl - 


UO'lM 


u-aa 


100 






W37 


fl-,lS 


lOO 


. 1800 


(.KuTcnuc IU adjoBlbil • 


ui-ai 


8-30 


100 


1 


1 aKaTtoue as collected • I 


W43 


1 9-67 1 


109 




1 (. Rovenuo at adjuntcd ■ | 


91-70 


s-aii 


too 




. ^Ruremie at collected •, 


90-81] 1 


9-« 


190 




1 (. Revenue aa uljuitcd - 


thl-lD 


i 7-00 


100 


i 


1 ( Revenne at collected - I 


uo-su 1 


9-41 


IM 




|l.lisTeiiiinuaadliiet(Ml -1 


9i-li 


! 7-gs 


140 



We must now turn to tho other side of the aocoont. 
I only propose hors to compare the eipendituro tm 
British and Irishseirices in two years. Itake.saldid 
is the case of British and Irish revenue, the yeaK 1819- 
20, and 1892^, leaving the comparison of expenditure 
in the intervening years to be di-awn from sneh ao- 
connts as may Iw separately laid before the Boyal 
Commission, and from the Treasury Memorandum 
•whioh is presented to Parliament M Mr. Pease’s 
Betoru. 



Table Vn. — eou^. 



Rxpviiiliniro. 


1 

1 ISlO'Di. 

) 


! i&Ri-jj, f 
1 ; 


locteot,, (t I 
|ian:,<i witli 


A Oil wtrlntla /rt/aN</: 1 

U.) Mat out o( Eschetiaer 
ItevcmK, 

<1. Oiril QiiveiniDeiit rhai^ 1 


i ‘ 

i li!8,»U0 1 


‘ i 

1 4J9A00O - 


+V.71.000 


0. CoReciiiiuuIbuet ■ 


' '794100 j 


' AMJXIO 


-.-■saiwo 


V. Po>t OQcu aumcos ■ . 1 


nsnoo 1 


774000 ' 


4-c:7.iwj 


(3.) Met mil ot Lmal Tu- 
utiou Itevonue, | 


Nil. 1 


SSAAOa 


-rsa,ooc 


TctRlIrltliik'rvlceK . .| 


UtAiKki 


g,719.0|i0 1 


-1- KOliSiOlHl 



The moat noteworthy feature of this table ii the 
rclatiydy gi-eat uicreaso whicli lla^ taken place during 
a period of Ihree-ciuartera of ii century iu she c-x* 
jienditni'o on Irish serview not only actually, but 
relatively, to tho nxpoiiditui'e on BritL>b somccr-. Li 
1819-20 the cost of Civil Ooverumeiu oud rullcctiou of 
revenue in Great Britain, withapopulatiunof 13.7i>5.000, 
was 4, -139. 0002. or 6s. 5d. per head of pjpulatiuu, and iu 
Irclaiul, with a population of «,8o2,0')0, it wa< 1,512.000 
or 4s. 5d. per head of japolatiou. In 1892-3 the cost 
hi tlm Stale of admiui.'itering Great Britain witli a 
pop! ’'tiourin!3, t6!t.OOO was 29,1*81.0001., or 17*. lid. pec 
head of population, whort.-os the corn-spoudiiig cost of 
adminiscermg Ireland, with a pjpulutbn of 4,6^000, 
WHS 5,540, OOOi., or 12. 3«.ll<f. per beadafpopuladou. If 
we confine the compariMii tu Civil Govcruineut services 
homo by the State in both cuniitries, &ns excluding 
the expenses of collecting taxes and managing the 
postal services, which may be held to be Imperial 
services, tho increased ehargi- of Civil Govemment in 
Ireland is still more marked, lu 1819-20 the Givnl 
Government charges iu Gi-eat Britain, with a popnlarior 
of 13.705,000, wofi 1.113,000/., or la. 7d. per liead of 
population, and in Ireland, with a population of 
6,802.000, it was 618,000/, or 1*. lOi. per head of 
population. Iu 1892-3 those charges iu Great Britain, 
with a population of 33,469,000 were 19,103,000, or 
lie. \iil. per head of population, whereas in Ireland, with 
a population of 4,038,000, they amoontod to 4,544,0002. 
or U*«. 7(2. ))er head of population. 

Having compared the true revenue of Groat Britain 
and Ireland ami the expenditure on British and Irish 
services iu 1819-20 and 1892-8, we are uow ina position 
to a.«rertain a most important fact. I allude to thu 
respective contribatious of Groat Britain and Ireland 
to Imporial expeuditnre in thase two years. It is 
obvious that the ooutrlbutiuns must be represented by 
the amounts by which the true revenues of the two 
countries Gxecea respectively the expenditure on Britiah 
and Irish servicos. The following Tabic gives the 
results. 



Tasib VX Sliowing tho contributions of Gjieat 

Buntux and Imlaxd respectively to Imperial 
Expenditure in 1819-20 and 1892-3 

(1.) 1819-20, 



Table Ya. — Showing tho BxPEsnnmaE 
Local Services in Gbeai BaiiAts 
respeotivoly, in 1819-20 and 1893-8. 


incurrea on 
nd Ireland 


— 


Great 

Britain. 


Ircluod. 


Total. 


Ripenditure. 


181B-20. 


1898-3. 


Incraosa (v) 
wLecnete 
(-laaeoiD- 
Tiuiedvritb 

isi>-sa 


True revenue (Table 


£ 

Sl,4d5,bUO 


£ 

5.198,000 


£ 

56,683,000 

5,05l4KK) 


1. On sen-ieaa iu Oraai Rrtot" ' 
(L) Hat ont of Exolieqiier 
Roveoiic. 

0 . Civil GoTsmineDt cborsaa 




£ 


£ 


(Table V.). 






1413,000 


13£41£00 


-|.114SS£00 


Balance Available far 
Imperial expeudi- 
tore. 


47,046^0 


3,686,000 


50,732,000 




378.000 


648UA0 


•i-S408£0U 


Proportiou per cent. 


93-73 


7-5? 


100 


(a.) Hat out of Local Tux- 
uticii Bevennr. 


NIL 


6,fiBf£00 


4-0,e63,£OQ 


Contribution*' per 


iS 6*M. 


10*. lOd. 


£9 9a. 4d. 


Total Britiah aarvicaa 




S9,9eU»0 


-i-S5,94A00D 
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TiSLE VI.-(2.) 1892-3. 



— 


Oteu 

Britiiin. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


True revenue (Table 

n.>. 

Local cxpcaditsce 
(Tabic V.). 1 


£ 

8S,4S5,CiOO j 
39,961,000 


£ 

7.844.000 

5.540.000 


£ 

98.099.000 

35.531.000 


Bolnnue nviiilablc- for 
Imperial expend!- 


58,474,000 ' 


9,104,000 


B^6r8,000 


Proportion per cenc. 


96‘33 


3-47 


100 


ContributtoM per 
bead of [opulatiou, 


£1 14*. lid. 


9*. Od. 


£1 11*. 9d. 



It -will bs obaeiTed that the pvoporwon per cent, of 
Ireland's cuntribation to Imranal expenditure os com- 
pared Trith the proportion of Great Britain's contribu- 
tion, is apj>rociabl7 less now than it woe about three- 

3 carters of a centnrj ngo. The decrease is, of conrse, 
ne to the great increase of local expenditure in Irelaud 
daring the interrening period. But the contribution 

K r head of population in Ireland has only been reduced 
)m 10». lOd. to 9s., or by (about) 17 per cent. ; whereas 
in Great Britain the contribution per head has been 
redneed frenn 3Z. 8s. id. to 11. 14s. lid. or by (about) 50 
per cent. 

Historical comparisons of this kind are interesting ; 
but what is more important, and has a more direct 
faring on the practical considerations with which the 
Boyal Commission have to deal is the present financial 
relations of the two countries ; and so it will be well to 
examine somewhat more in detail both sides of the 
cnirent pnblio accounts of the two countries. 

I deal ^t with the accounts of the Bevenue which 
may properly be credited to Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, continuing to take thej^ar 1892-3, and 
embodying the eompanson in Table IvL 



Table TIL— Showing true Bevbnpe of Gnsit Beitain and Ieblahd respectively in 1892-3 nnder 
its principal Heads. (Parliamentary Paper, No. 334 of 1893.) 



Heads of Revenue. 


Net Bevenoo. 


Per-centaga 


Per Head of Population 
(Middle of 1892). 


Great Brilam.j 


Ireland. i 


3icat Britain. 


Ireland. 


GreatBritain. 


Ireland. 


(a.) Tax Rxvbnuu. | 


£ 


£ 






£ a, d. 


£ a. d. 


1. Cuitaaa. | 














Cccou, Ac., chicory and cofleo - * j 


316,000 


86,000 


93-32 


7-88 


0 0 8-3 


0 0 1-4 


Dried firuiw - ... 


803,000 


43,000 


87-82 


19-18 


0 0 3-3 


0 0 3-3 


Pereigo spirits ; 














Uxebequer Revenue ... 


3,757,000 


335,000 










Local Taxation Reveune • - 


181,000 


16,000 












3,938,000 


381,000 


91-82 


8-18 


0 9 4 


0 16 


Tea - 


3,928,000 


476,000 


86-00 


14-00 


0 1 9 


0 3 1 


Tobacco • • - 


8,787,000 


1,897,000 


86-30 


13-80 


0 5 3 


0 6 0 


Wino ----- 


1,167,000 


101,000 


93-00 




0 0 8-4 


0 0 5-2 


Other articles - ... 


48,000 


6,000 


67-86 


13-14 


0 0 0*81 


0 0 0-31 


Total Customs ... 


17,417,000 


3,399,000 


87-89 


13-11 


. 0 10 6 


0 10 4 


II. Excite, 














Epiriu : 














Exchequer Bevenne - 


18,151,000 












Local Taxation Revenue - - - 


659,000 


107,000 






0 3 1 






13,810,000 


3,341.000 


86-04 


18-96 




0 9 8 


Beer: 














Evebeqsvr Revalue - - . 


8,S46AW0 












Local 'ruxation Revenue - - 


369,000 


35,000 












9,215,000 


624,000 


9S-66 


6-84 


0 5 6 


0 3 6 


Licences, railway duty, Ao. i 














Fxebequet Ename ... 


359AK)0 












Local Taxation Revenue - 


3,434/)00 














3,793,000 


194,000 


95' 18 


4-87 


0 2 8 


0 0 10 


Total Excise - • - . 


98,816,000 


8,059,000 


89-76 


10-34 


0 16 0 


0 13 3 


III. Stampi. 














Probate Duty : 














Exchequer Bevenne - 


2£58,000 












]<ooal Taxation Bevenne - 


3,257,000 


100,000 












4,515,000 


300,000 


' 95-78 








Rstate, legacy, and succesrioa dnty 


5,663,000 












Geucr^ stamps - . . . 


5.198,000 


331,000 


96-92 


4-08 


0 3 1 


0 0 11 


Total stamps - - - 


15,871.000 


710,000 


i 95-58 


4-43 


0 9 S 


0 8 0 


IV, Land 'lax and Haute JJuti/. 


3,486,000 


- 


1 lOu-00 


- 


0 1 5 


Nil. 
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Table Til.— ranA 



Heads of Revenue. 


Net Revenue. 


Per-centage. 


Per Head of Popalatiou 
(Middle of 1892). 




Great Ilritaiii. 


Ireland. 


Great Britain 


Ireland. 


Great Britain 


Ireland. 




£ 










£ 8. d. 


V. Inco>ne Tar. 














Schedules A. and B. • - - 


4,010,000 


269,000 


93-72 


6-28 


0 2 5 


0 1 2 


Do. C. „ D. - - - 


7,894,000 


252,000 


06-9! 


3-09 


0 4 9 


0 1 1 


Do. E. - 


796,000 


42,000 


94-96 


5-04 


0 0 5-7 


0 0 2 


Tot.-il Income Tax 


1S,706,00D 


.563,000 


95-76 


4-24 


0 7 8 


0 2 3 


Total Tiis Revenue 


74,748,000 


6,731,000 


91-7* 


S' 26 


2 4 8 


1 9 Q 


(ft.) ITon-Tax Hrvenije. 














Post Office ... - - 


9,745,000 


599,000 


94-21 


5'79 


0 5 10 


0 2 7 


'J'eleiiraplis .... 


2,351,000 


136,(K)0 


94-53 


5-47 


0 1 5 


0 0 7 


Cromi Lands - - . . 


390,000 


40,000 


90-70 


y-3'9 


0 0 2-8 


0 0 2-1 


Sliseellaneous .... 


1,221,000 


138,000 


89-85 


10-15 


0 0 8-8 


0 0 7-1 


Total Non-Tux Eevenne 


13,707,001) 


918,000 


93*70 


6-24 


0 9-2 


0 3 11 


AggregsUe Total of Revenue 


88,45.5,000 


7,644,000 


92-05 


7-95 


2 12 10 


I 13 U 


Total Exchequer Revenue 
Total Local Ta.'cation Revenue 


flljS-WpOCO 

6,901,000 


7.396,000 

348,000 


} 









A comparison of tho true reronno collected by the 
Stare in one country vrith that of another appears to be 
liy itself an incomplete test of the incidence of fiscal 
Immcns on tlieir respective inhairitants ; because a lutc 
icTied Ijy a local authority is as much a burden on the 
persou liable to pay it as a tas imposed by the Govern- 
ment. It Beoms, therefore, proper that aoconut should 
be takeu of the relative amounts raised by means o£ 
local rates in Great Britain and Ireland ; more especially 
tbo State bears the entire cost of the lidsh Cau- 
aiabulary aud Dublin Metropolitan Police, rrhile the 
cost of the British Police mainly ooustitutes a chargo 
on rates.* It is not possible to sepanite completriy 
the proceeds of rates from the proceeds of charges for 
gas and water undertakings ; but the sums derived from 
wese chai'gcs may be held to be analagous to part of 
the revenue collected by Imperial officers, which is 
equally derived from charges for services rendered, and 
80 they may aualagously be included in the Local 
revenue. 



Table VII., the pev-centages of burdens irill be slightly 
nltevcd in favour of Ireland. Thus : 



I. Eschpfiusr RiiTunuc 
« I«>.5UT»iatinii Ri-»ennn 



S. I'rrceeds of RiU's. Ac. 

GnuiU Tolal 
Propertion per rent • 
Pit head of jiopulatiou 



On-at Brilain. Ircliuid. 



S!.s5i,nao 

lUiQtdKM 



ISMJXO 

5 ts,onn 



SS-OSO.UUV 



8S.4t3,000 

SDJAAMK) 



7.M1JW0 

ASIO.IXK) 



O&Oa-J.QOO 

ii.savloo 



127^0S/K10 



£Sl«».2cf. I £5S».0d. 



SUtlstica] 

iuatiact 

aS7 



— 


GrMit Britain,' 


Ireland, 


Total. 


Amount raised 
from (1) rates 
aud (2) gas and 
water under- 

takings. 

Proportion per 
cent. 

Per head of popn- 


£ 

39,054,000 


£ 

2,810,000 


£ 

41,864,060 


93-29 


6-71 


too 


£1 3s. 4d. 


ISs. Id. 


£1 2s. Od. 



Note.— T hese fisiues me tlia latest available Spires. Those for 
Bufclaiid aod Ireland relate lo the year 1S9I-S, but those for Scotland to 
the year 1889-90. The total, therefore, for Great Britam must be 
regoraed os approiiiiiate ouly. 

It wiU be seen that, if these sums ore added to the 
total revenue collected by Imperial authorities given in 



I now compare tho espenditnre Bide of the British 
and Irish accounts, giving the comparison in Table 
TUL 

Taels TUX— Showing tlio Expenbitiire, under its paj.iiaiij(>u. 
principal hea^, on Bamsu and laxsn Services lary Piper, 
respectively in 1892-3, met out of Ixcheqitek 
llETENUE. 




• TUis statement should bo snodifled as roeanlsthBDnWIii Mstnippliton Police i for there isa local police tat which produces about S+.Bl)Of. a 
year, the proeeeda of whioli ore appropriated in aid of tlic vote of Parliament for its services. 
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8?8 aOTAX. OOlOClflfllON oar THX nKlVOUL BIEUTIOm BTOWEHK QIUUT BBITIIK IKD IRBUTTO: 



— 


r<n«t 

livliuiu. 


Iwliuid. 


TalaL 


tl, 






t 


C2bxs r. — Puiaic uiiri'x and iHiililinir. • 


i.ni».nan 


S2S,OOil 


I,S1«.000 


OioMi It,— &Llams noil i.r 


TAOUO 


S«,UW) 




Clius III.— Lnwaiidjiulicv: 




AKIOOO 


S,74!Ul(ia 


ClAsi IV.— Eiliicalli.il. leieitri! and art 


7,S«S,f00 


i,<«o.aoo 


S.S7i,000 


Cluis VI.— Si.ii.fltccliro ami clurilu- 


I'll.lWfl 




4«o,oon 


Class VII.— Mt»cplliuicon!i «wlc«s 


lOU.WO 


6»,l»0 


17S.0O0 


TAiftl (Sril Gim niiiicid chatws - 




4,19:>,(I00 


iti.43:4ioo 


Cnlli«tif«n tM,». 


QUA 


KI.OIX. 


8.IUCM0 


Posi OlllcussnicM • • • • 


a.«7,non 


773,Om 


lutio^nu 


Oratul Tbfal- . . . 


‘a.iiswo 


s.issi.0()n 


iSM8,0fH» 


In order to arrive at the total cost of Civil Govern- 
ment in Great Britain and Ireland, which is met by 
revenue raised tiv tbo State, we mast add the expendi- 
ture met out of tbe revenue which, though collected by 



TiSll IX — Showing fheproscntUo 
Gbxat BarrAiK and Ibeland 


BT of ADimnsTEBiwe 
rcspootivcly. 


— 


firoat 
1 Brltiila 


Ireland. 


I Total. 


1. EipnidiUin! oa luoal urriiv.-i I 
BirtuutoIBn'liainfrIV.T«.-nur. I 
u Siren in Tnl^m. | 


l&tSMIUO 


£ 

tJDSM) 


i i! 

1 KUKJXH) 


Ptf^enlase- 


U-tP 1 


2&-S1 


lot 


Co)t per lind .If pounlAtlnn 


7e.4d. 


IS*. Id. 


1 


8. £x]»mlitiiiv M bcalsarviMS 
met out >.I Local 'Tuaatlnn 
KiA'miiie. (PariialneotiiTj 

I-nper. Xm S3i of bUL) 


1 <S,lWAIl0li 
1 


3SS,<W0 ' 


1 7,S144UD 


^jj^^cspriulitnn- niubv (1) and 


U).VtlM0 


4.M4J)I» 


inMfiMIO 


rcr^’cntaso 


»-7S 


1 1U-2S 1 


1 loo 


Cost per land of popukrinu 


lU. U. 


1 I8f. 7cl. 1 


1 18*. Ed 


a Expenditure an local aciviers 
nK^ontnlintGA&G. (Sraprie 
eodhia pane.) 


.T3,IBWW0 


5.S1UJMIO 


4I;U4.1HI0 


Total miendltare niklcr (1), (S). 
and (S). 


tS,1SaiKU 


7,SH,OU0 ' 

1 


CSjnu^lKI 


P.'rKientaan ... 


W77 


u-ss i 


100 


OcEt per liend nf population 


41 14a M. > 


£1 uji. sa. 1 


4L 14r. Sd. 



rnntribntionB. ont of the revcnnc trtiW derived from 
Graiit Britain and Ireland rea|)ecUTefy, to Imperial 
ox|>euditnie. 



Civil Oorcmniejii Servitet 

jmtion of Fosial Services 



TOXAIi lMPr.ttT>T. SXEMCXS 



The following Table X. i^hows the res|)eciiTe con- 
trilmtiona of the two countries towarda these Iniiieriol 
services. 



TiaiE X — Showing the present CosTKiBtmoKs of 
ti nri T BaiiAtK and IiiEiASD resjsectiTely to la- 
rRRTAL ExPE.V3>ITUBB. 



im])erinl officers, is paid over to the local taxation 
BCcoTiuts. This expendltnro most be measured by the 
amounts which, in parsuance of the Acts 51 & 52 Yict. 
c. 41., and c. 90., 62 & 53 Ylet c. 50., 53 Viet. o. a., and 
S-'l & 54 Vlct. c. 00. are thus placed at the disi>osal of 
ioeoi nuthoritica. Similu-ly, if we like to add the 
expenditure for which the local antlioritit-s provide out 
of their own resunrees, we mnst add the ;unoimts raised 
iVom rates and local nndertakinga. 

The following Table IX. makes those odditions, and 
also shows the roliitire per>ccntngcs of the rests and 
the reliitivo rwt ]wr head of udministeiiuc tho two 
ounnti'ios. cxdu.«ive of the expense.^ connected with the 
collection of taxes tmd the mauagemunt of the postal 
services. 



— 


1 Great 
1 lirUtiiii. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


L Tiue or mljiistnl Exclictiupr 
Rwenur (Tilito VII.). 


SI «>WKI 


^ 1 
7,3Ult.ll0U 


£ 

ssiun.iioo 


Z Tme or adjiuted lorn) Toxn. 
tion Eerrnne (Table TIL). 


6401400 


244.000 


7J4B400 


Total true or ndjuated rerenue 
collected hr Imperial oOcon. 


SS,4ES400 1 


7444400 


06,V094nO 


3. Dnlvct /jicaf Sr/KSi/f/Kre ! 

(L) ^rcArsKer Jleocuac 

(Table VIII.). 








jj.tiyfioo 


4,/<5,0(W . 


eiaoificA 


(8.) Loenl ’ntraiiunJleue'aHC 


i.sixaoo 


ase/300 , 


■jatiMo 


Totel Local Sjrpewlitsre 


jy/}Suooo 


UiUKO 


asMiMe 


4. Balance andklila for Impmal ' 
Expenditure, represontlns the 
respective i*nntr:bu(iazu there- 
to ol the two conutHva. 


53,4744110 


3.103,000 


[M47T400 


S. Proportions per cent. u( con- 
triimtions (Table Vl.). 


I<0-C3 


3-47 


llxl 


a Contributiona ]«r bead ol 
population. 


£1 lAt. lid 


Ol.. 


£I1U.I).I. 



It will bo noticed that while the total ex> 
penditnro on Imperial services in 1893-3, 
us rn'Tcsenti'd by the amounts issued out of 
tho Ecohaquor for those puqKJSos, was 
The joint oontribntions of tho two 
countries umoujited to • - • • 



(12,097,000 



Tberu is. theroforc. a ditl'crcuoo of • 1 

which has to be uccomited for. £ 

III tbo first [iliico, thoro were re- 
ceipts derived from Imperial ser- 
vices, such US tbo iiTOfits from tho 
Mint, interest on Imperial loans. 

Patent Stamps, and taxes paid by 
or in res]iect of pcr»ns domiciled 
abroiid, which receipts were md- 
mated to amount to • - 1316,000 

In the second placo, tho amounts 
paid into thoExohoqnerin the^’eor 
exceeded the actual net rccuiiits, 

nr. M,n “ liHnnnr.io.1 ‘R.e.niHAna " 



n which tho “ financial Relations " 
Returns for 1892-3 was bused ^ - 



294,000 



The remaining balance of receijits over 
orjienditnre, viz. .... 
represents ^e snrplas oEthe your. 



■ 20,000 



1 now propose to adduce vuiious standards of compari- 
son, which may, in a general way, indicate the relative 
resources and taxable capacity of Great Britain and 
inland, and whioh may thus aaaist the Ro^ Oommis- 
sion in die proseoudon of the moat difficult port of their 
ly. I accordingly give the following mbles : — 



inqniiy. 



Tabu XL — Showing the AuotrMX o£ Fsotbbxy assessed . 
to Probate and Suceewton Duties in Bbitaik 

and Ieeiakd respeotively in the Ihree years 
ending the 31s(, Mwch 1891, 169'2, and 1893-* 

(1.) Not value of Property upon which Prdbais Duty 
was charged 



ex]>euditnre incurred on Im]>enal services in 
1892-3 nuionnted to 62,067,0001. ; and the {irincipalheadK 
under which it was inenrred were as foUows: — 

£ 

1. Naiional DcU Services 

2. NcMwi (Unl Ifilitary Servioes ; 

a-> Army - • 17.692,000 

(2.1 Nuvj- . . - 15.730,000 



- 26,200,000 



33,422,000 

2,875,000 

570,000 



Year eodiog j 


Great Biittuu.' 


] 

Irdand. ' 


Total. 


1 


(S 


£ 


£ 


81 Mart-U 1891 • 1 


184,024,000 


9, 879, 000 


193,897,000 


» 1593 - , 


157,156,000 1 


7,166,0(10 


164,822.000 


„ 1698 


155,539400 


7,827,000 


162,866,000 


Average ■ - | 


165,5?8,O00 


7,959,000 


178,528,000 


Per^stage of Total | 


9S-4S 


4-sa 


100 
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(2.) Net valne of Property asscsaed to Succession 
Baty. 



Tear ending 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


1 Total. 


31 Maroli 1891 
„ 1892 

„ 1893 


£ 

4S,StC,00<) 

60.398.000 

43.928.000 


£ 

4,710,000 

.^016,000 

4,S49,t)00 


£ 

1 48,0.10,000 

55.014.000 

48.472.000 


Average - - ^ 


45,855,(100 


4,708,000 


50,718,000 


Per~cenlaijeo/ Totiil | 


90- 6i 


9’3S 


100 



(3.) Average net value of Piiopbetv assessed to 
Probate and Sueeession Duties. 



Average of three | 


Great liritviu.j 


Irehiud. 


Total. 






£ 


1 & 


Value of property 
upon which Pro- 
bate Duty- was 
charged. 


165,573,000 


, 7,955,000 


173,528,000 


Value of property- 
assessed to Succes- 
sion Duty. 


45,953,000 


•1,758,000 


50,713,000 


Aggregate average 


211,528,000 


, 12,713,001) 


224,241,000 


Per-ceHlage of Total 


9.‘,-as 


5*67 


lUO 



Table XII. — Showing the Net Amoost of Pbopehtv 
aud Income charged under each Schedule of the 
Income T.vx Acts in Gbeat Britain and Iesland 
reBpectively during the three years ending the 
31st March 1891, 1892, and 1893. 

(1.) Schedule A. 

(Letting vahte of Lands, TmenK-nts, and SeredUammts.) 



Year ending 


Great Britain. 


1 Ireland. 

1 


1 Total. 




£ ! 


& 


£ 


SI March 1891 


165,085,000 1 


12,691,000 


177,796,000 


„ 1892 


166,769,000 


12,715,000 


179,484,000 


1893 


167,448,000 


12,709,000 


180,157,000 


Average - 


166,417,000 


12,705,000 


179,122,000 


Pcr-conlage of Total 


93-91 


7'09 


■m 



(2.) Schedule B. 

(ProJUs made hj Oeettpiers ovi of Jpialanclrg.) 



Year ending | 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. | 


Total 

1 




£ 


1 

£ 


£ 


31 March 1891 


22,309,000 


2,463,000 


24,832.000 


„ 1892 


21,918,000 


2,457,000 


24,375,000 


„ 1893 


21,316,000 


2,576,000 


83,892,000 


Average - 


j 21,868,000 


2,498,000 


24,366,000 


Per-centage of Total 


i S9-7S 


10-33 


' 100 



(3.) Schedule 0. 

(Income derived from Government Stocks, $'e.) 



(4.) Schedule D. 



(Projits derimeifrom Trades crJ Professions ) 



1 ear ending j 


Great Britain. 

1 


1 Ireland. 


j Total. 




£ 


£ 




31 Match 1S91 


297/iia,000 


9,02n.0iW 


30»,,i0S,0OO 


„ 1892 


S(C.S(ll),(H)() 


9,2!6.0uu 


1 316,716,000 


181)3 


304, 645,000 


9,4'6,Uuu 


[ 3I4,lal,0U0 


Average - 


303,331,000 


9,237,000 


319,458,000 


Per eentuge uf Total 


9~-0‘, 


i-9f> 


100 


(3.1 Schedule £. 




(Ost ial and otke>- Salaries qj- Prium 


is,-.} 


Year euiTing | 


Great Britiiti. 


Ireland. 


Total. 

1 






J- ' 




31 March 1891 


34,7S4,iHK) 


1.712,0()il 


36,466,001) 


„ 1892 


3.5,834,000 


1,744,000 


37,.!76,UlH) 


„ 1893 


37,143,1)01) 




38,968,000 






Average - 


35,910,000 


1,760,000 


37,670,000 


Prr-reiilagc if Total 


1 




j m 


(6.) Summary of -\verageB. 


Average of three 
Years. 


Great Britaiu. 




j Tolal. 




£ 






Schedule A. • 


106,417,000 


12,705,000 


1 179,123,000 


„ B. - 


21,368,000 


2,498.000 


94,366,000 


„ c.- 


39,701,000 


740,000 


i 40,441,000 




803,231,000 


; 9,337,000 


1 .312,453,00(1 


„ K. - 


35,910,000 


' 1, "60,000 


37,670,000 


A^egate average | 


! 567,117,000 


{ 26,940,000 


594,0.57,000 


Per-cciiiagi' of Total 


1 93-1,7 


j i-S4 


100 


i Table XTIL — Showing the EsmiATEn 




Capital in Gbeat BntTAis and Ieklasd respectively 
in 1885. 


- 


Great 
1 Britain. 


j IreInniL 


Total. 












1 9BPiVHO>4)00 


•HTBiiO.flX) 


in,037,<H)O,eM 


capital in 1983. 






FTcpurtrani) per rent. • 


1 KS-sc 


4-4C 


tflO'OO 








No. 


FopiUattons in 188S 


Sl.OrSMO 




S6Bit4)ui) 




£ 


£ 


£ 










head of popiilotloDS. 









NoTB.— Hr. GUten lull; eojlsiiu Uic liulB on wliicU lie tramed Iib 
BsCloute of capita] in ine tarce Kinitdoms Tlie maonnbper licsd 
in this do not oxaetly eonoipoud vith thotid given by Mr. GlSun. 
OTliigto b!« having taken the population otlSS? instead of that of 1^ 

Table XIT. — Showing the Average Gboss Eksipts 
derived from BAU.WA-ra in Gbeat BaiTAtN and 
Ibbland respectively, in the yeara 1891, 1892, and 
1893. 



Year ending • 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


31 March 1891 
„ 1892 

1893 


£ : 

40.912.000 

38.951.000 
.'W£41,000 


1 £ 

: 777,000 ■ 

1 720,000 ; 

; 728,000 i 


£ 

41.689.000 

89.671.000 

39.964.000 


Average - 


89,701,000 


i 740,000 


40,441, 000 


Per-eenla4is tf Total ' 


9S-17 1 


j 1-oa ' 


100 



- ! 


Great Britain, 


Ireland. 


Total. 


1891 - - 1 

1892 - - 1 

1893 - - 1 

Average 
Per-centage - 


£ 

78.651.000 

78.914.000 

77.383.000 


£ 

3.210.000 

3.178.000 

3.249.000 


£ 

81,S61,U(hi 
I 89,092,000 
1 80,632,000 


78,816,000 


• 3,212,000 


1 81,528,000 


96-06 


■•S-94 


1 100 



ilr. Giffca’s 
Gioirth of 
Capita), pp. 
U.GC.aiid 
I0V5. 



Statistical 
Absent, 
ISM pp. 1S6 
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Table XY.~ Showing the Amounts with which 
Depositors iu Savings Banks were Crediied iu 
Geeat Beitais aud Ibeland respectively on the 
31st December 1893. 


Deposits in 


Great Britain 


IreliUld. 


Total. 


Boat Office Saviugs 
Banks. 

Tmstee Savings 
Banks. 


£ 

76.257.000 

40.557.000 


£ 

4.840.000 

1.887.000 


£ 

80, .597,000 
42,244,000 


Total - 


116,614,000 


6,227,000 


122,841,000 


Per centage - 


Sl-96 


S-07 


100 


Table X7I.— Showing the Numbeb and Agoeegate 
Amount of Mosey Orders issned in Great Britain 
and Ibeland respectively iu 1893. 




Great Britais. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Number of orders 
issued. 


e.462,000 


536,000 


8,998,000 


Proportion per cent. 


94-05 


5-95 


100-00 


Amount for which 
orders were 


£ 

23,207,000 


£ 

1,361,000 


£ 

24,.568,000 


Proportion per cent. 


94-46 


5-54 


lOO'OO 


Table XVII. — Showing the Nduber and AfiOREOATE 
Amount of Postal Orders issued iu Great Britain 
aud Ibeund respectively in 1893. 


— 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Number of orders 


53,759,000 


2,738,000 


56,487,000 


Proportion percent. 


95-12 


4-88 


lOO-OQ 


Amount for which 
orders were is- 


£ 

20,503,000 


& 

1, 018,000 


£ 

21,526,000 


Proportion per cent. 


9j-27 


4-78 


100-00 



TabiiC — Sliowing the Estimated Ndjibeb of 

Letters, Keh-spapebs, Book Packets, OrecDLAss, 
Samples, and Post Cards delivered by the Post 
Of>tce in Cheat Beitain and Iselahd respeotivelv 
in 1893^. ^ 



— 


1 Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Number dc- 1 


2,683,600,000 


166,250,000 


2,799.750,000 


liversd 






Proportion i»cr ^ 


94-07 


S-9.3 


100-00 



Taelb XIX— ShoTring the Ndhbbb of Tbleshaph 
iMiAplais, Messages forwarded from Tbieoeath Offices in 
Cheat Beitaik and Ibe&ahd resDsetdvelv in 
1893-4. i' ^ J 



— 


Great Britam. Ireland. 


- Total. 


Number forwarded I 


66,912,000 j 3,987,000 


70,899,000 


Proporlh'u pervunt.l 


94-38 ' 5-62 


100-00 



Table XX.— Showing the Ntobee of Pattpers in Sritteioa 
Receipt of Relief in Great Bkitain andlBBLAso 
reapootivcly, in Janaury . j'^>PP'!se. 



— 


Great Britain. | 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Nntnbec of Paupers j 


907,000 i 


104,000 


1,011.000 


I’roportion per cent. 


89-71 ! 


10-29 


100-00 



1 now como to the considciation of a test which 
might be considered the most crncial of all testa 
whereby to gaoge the relative resources of two 
countries ; and that is, their respective incomes. But 



laboniiiig population, the profits of the middle classes, 
and the revenue of capitalists are very difficult to 
handle, X shall lie content to summarise the latest 
conclusions at which two high anthorities on statistics 
and economic subjects have arrived on this complex 
question. 

I will first cite the calculations which were made by 
Mr. Leone Levi iu 1885, and then those of Mr. Giffen, 
relating to about the ssune period. 



Table XXL — Giving Mr. Leomi Levi’s Estimate of the Wa*w»mi 
Total Incomes of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1882-3. 



- 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


V .Imnuot assessed 
Co Iticoino Tax 
under Schedules 
A., li-, D., and D. 


B5S.700.fiOO 


35^00,000 


£ 

571^00.900 


Proportion pa' cent. 


03-711 1 


6-21 1 


100 


3. Bstimatad iiicone 
oI Imvrr middle 


IIJ, 009.000 


8,0064)00 : 
1 


120,000,000 


Propertiou jwr ceat.l 


H3-S3 


6-67 1 


100 


3. Enrninm oC the 
working rlass». 


463,000,000 


42,000,000 1 


5U5,00n,0U0 

1 


Propnrtiim per rent. 


1 91-08 


B-»3 


{ 100 


Total incoiao • 


1,110,700,000 


85400.000 


1,190.200.000 




1 82-8S 


7-15 1 


{ 100-09 


Pnpuhition of l^3 - 


80,106,000 


5A01,000 [ 


35317,000 


Incotm- per bead of 
l»pulatiim. 


.CS6 17A lOd. 


£16 15s. 2d. ! 


£33 11>8. 6d. 



WortririB 
Leone livl, 



Total Incomes of Great Britain and Ireland in 1883.* viSju’ 

p. 481. " 





Great 

Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


L Inonne Tax incomes - 


e 

57a»00.«(K) 


£ 

SO.OUO.OOO 


£ 

VOSDOO.OnU 


Proporlioa per cent, - 


05-(» 


4-S2 


100 


2. P]>per and Middle 
clasm lietow Income 
Tax. 


107,000,000 


11,000,000 


118.000,000 


Proportion per cent. - 


90-68 


9-ffl 


100 


3. Mannal labour classes • 


515,0004)00 


ssmooo 


550,000,000 


Proporfiou per cent, • 


93-64 


0-86 


too 


Total asgiegate income • 


1,196,0004)00 


72,000.000 


1,870.000,000 


Proporiionper cent. - 


S4-S3 


6-67 


100-00 


Population in 1833 • 


30.426,000 


M84000 


85.450.1)00 


lomne per head of popn. 


£39 7 5 


£14 6 8 


£.35 16 6 



sbonld state that _Hr. GiSen. in an article which be wrote in the 



... •. DadJey Ba..-. 

I ftavetoo little to Gieot Britain, Host too isneb to Irtiand.*' 
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Such were the estimates at which these distinguished 
ocoBoniists arrired. I do not pretend to endorse, and 
still less to diBpnte, the accuracy of their calculations. 
But, however accurate they may he, I venture to doubt 
whether any very certain eonclnsions can be drawn 
from them as to the relative capacity of the two countries 
to hear taxation. The estimates uiujuestionahly bring 
out in a very striking manner the relatively small 
income which the average Ivishmau enjoys, ns com- 
(Uircd with the income enjoyed by the average inhabi- 
'tbe“Niae- tant of Great Bricaiii. But •' the t.axable income ” (to 
ij-nih „ quote Mr. Giffen) “is the income remaining after 
vutinsM. “ ailoT^ance for the minimum necessary to maintain a 
‘ “ papulation upon a given standard of living”: end 
that minimum may vary gj-eatly. It is quite con- 
ceivable that an Irishman with a weekly wage of only 
lOs. or 12«. may have a larger margin to spend as he 
pleases tbin an Englishman or Scotchman with a 
weekly wage of ISe. The Irishman may be able to 
house himself more cheaply. He may have loss to 
spend on his fuel. His food may ho cheaper. His 
clothing maj cost him loss. Therefore the amount 
of a man’s income is not necessarily a test of his 
capacity to bear taxation. 

Perhaps a better test of the amonnt which the taxpayer 
can afford to pay for being governed, protected, and 
educated, is the residue of income remaining after bare 
necessities of life have been met ; and probably tbe best 
and readiest means of gauging that residue is to be found 
in the amount which he spends on luxuries. Now it so 
haptiens that the only dutiable articles of consumption 
are luxnriee of tbe nmases, unless tea be excepted from 
that category ; and, as the amount of duty paid on such 
articles is approximately ascertainable, it is possible to 
make an estimate of the amount which the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively consume, and the 
amount which they respectively spend in buying it. I 
submit tbe estimate with much diffidence, and before I 
do so. I must exjilain the basis on which I jiroceed. 

I take Tea first. I translate tbe estimated true receipts 
derived in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, from 
the tax on &at commodity, as ascertained in the “iHnaa- 
cial Relations ” papers, into the amonnt consumed ; 
and I then Ciiloulate the cost to the consumer of that 
amount. According to a nuinber of repi'esentative 
piice lists, and regard being had to che retail prices at 
which the article is supplied to the poorer classes, 
whose consumption makes up the great balk of the 
total quantitv consumed, I am advised that Is. lid. 
per lb. is fairly representative of the average price to 
the consumer ; and I take that price ro bo the aver- 
ago price paid by inhabitants of both countries. Table 
XaIU. gives the result of this calculation. 



iViiameD- Table XXlil.— Showing the estimated Axscal Hi' 
tarj Paiicr rESiUTPiiE iucniTed Oil 'L'e.!. by tbe Imi.vBiT.iSTa of 
tfns.iT BaiTAls and Iuej-asii resjiectively, as 
deduced from the adjusted Reiexue Rettoss for 
the year ending the 3ist March 1893. 



Amouol coHsmned 



Peixient.’wa of total 
Per bead of population 



fSiVttt Pi'itain. ' IreUmd. 



ai,5ss.<ino I 203,ixa,ouo 



JlS.TSU.oOO ' £10,«G,U0 



I ww 



Tobacco is a more difficult airiclo to deal with, be- 
cause not only do the i-ates of duty differ, but there 
are also difi’erent rates of moistui’o. Moreover, ihc 
returns on which the “ Financial Relations ” papers are 
baaed have been more questioned as regards tobacco 



than as regards the other articles, which are known to 
pay duty in one kingdom and to be consumed in 
another. But I have been favoured by Mr. Pittar, of 
the Bn.ard of Customs, with an estimate, in which the 
problem is reduced to its simplest form, and taking 
that estimate (which, of course, must ije taken with 
much reserve), I am able to compile tbe following table. 



Table XXIV. — Showing the estim.ited Assn.u, Ex- ^ 

I'lXDiTtrrtE incurred on Ton.i.cco by the Isn.i arriNTS aryi™p«r 
of Gbeat Brii.ux and iREtisn respectively as o' 

deduced from the adjusted Eei'esoe Returns for the 
year ending the Hist JLirch 18^3. 



.Vic.cuint cniiMimnl • 
Pstliiinlpd COS!* • 
PciH?fnlas« ofTwal 
Prc head of iK>imlAtioii 



Oivat Britain.) Ircliiml. 



I SiU'i.iloa 



UnitiMlKiiicilfii 



pritvol t)v various kiiuls o inlmcco CRtiinat'-fltiir llic 
• • • - an*, pvr 11). 

■uilihh, amilT, audo!lv'r (oIncco<i . S>. permit. 



I unw come tu Alcoholic Brinks, from which I exclude 
wine, because it is not au .article of gcuer.al con- 
sumjition. It is not, of course, possible to obtain 
information which can he re^rded .as more than an 
cstira.ato of the respective “Drink Bills” of the two 
countries ; and such estimate can only be based on a 
scries of assiim]itions. 

It is assumed thiit throughout the United Kingdom 
one gsillon of spirits is sold nutside a public-house for 
every three ^llons consumed inside. 

It is further iissiiraed that every gallon sold by a 
publican in England is diluted with water to the extent 
of .oO per cent., thus entailing a rednetion of atrengih 
from (say) pro-jf to 33 under proof, and that this diluted 
spirit is sold at 3f7. a glass or 9d. a gill ; while the spirit 
consumed onlside the public-houso is taken to be sold 
at 19«. a gallon at prni.if. On these assumptions, the 
.average cost of spirits to the consumer in England 
would work out at 30e. per gallon. 

In Scotland and Ireland the spirics consumc-d arc 
believed to be stronger, the dilution being to the 
cstimuted extent of 25 per cent. only. The sale pidce 
is computed to b? 8d. a gill, and on similar principles 
to those iipplied to the Euglish llgures, tie average 
cost of spirits ro the Scotchman and Irishman would be 
2a«. per g-.iUon. 

Analogous assumptions have to he made with respect 
to beer. It is assumed that for every »llon of beer 
consnmed outside a public-house four gaTlons are con- 
sumed inside; that the average charge made in a 
]inblic-house is Id. per glass, containing one-third of 
a pint; and that the price ]ier gallon paid for beer 
consumed outside a public-house is 1«. 4d. Regard 
beijig had to these cousiderations, the authorities at 
Somerset House think that the average cost of beer to. 
the consumer may be taken at le. Si. per gallon in 
England and at le. 9i. in Scotland and Ireland, inas- 
much as in those ccnntrics beer is of a somewhat higher 
gravity. 

Table XXT- gives the results of tbete calcdatioDB 
about expendituro on alcoholic drinks. 
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pariiuMa- Ti 3 tB XXY.— Showing the Ertimated AnsuAii Eipektitdbe incurred on Smri'Ih and Beer in Ghb-M Bsitais and 
iREtAHD resiwctively, as deduced frota the adjusted Betotto Rbtdbks for the year ending the 31sfc March. 1893. 
ISOS. i. SflRlTS. 



Spirits. 


1 Great Rrituin. 




Total. 


BnglnniL 


.Scutiuod. 

1 


Foreign Spirit* (.dalg 10*. \tid. per gallon). 
Exchemicr Uevenue- . . - - 

Local lajtatioc Revenue - - 


1 

3,374, IKK) 
1U3,|IUU 


£ i 

388,000 
18,000 ' 


j 

£ 

385,000 
1 6.0(H) 


£ 

4,092,000 

197,000 


Total Eeveuiic ----- 


3,337,000 


40I.UUO 


U3I,()U0 


4,289,000 


Gallonn t'.^usuined - - 


No. 6,630,000 


No. 740,000 


No. C48,lX)0 


No. 7,918,000 


Brilish Spirits (_dvtg 10a. 6d. pci' gallon). 
E.vchciiucrBeTOnuo- - - - 

Local Tttxattou Revenue 


£ 

0,033,000 

438,000 


£ 

3,318,000 

161,000 


£ 

2,133,000 

107,000 


£ 

I.!, 284, 000 
766,000 


Total Eevenoe - 


10,436,000 


3,374,000 


2,340,000 


16,050,000 


Gallona consumed - 


No. 19,878,000 


No. 0,497,000 


No. 4,267,000 


No. 30,572,000 


Total coniuiuption (in gallons) 


No. 36,408,000 


No. 7,167,000 


No. -1,015,000 


1 No. 38.490,000 




£39,613,000 


1 £8,039,000 






Total cost of consumptioo (estimated)* 


£48,671,000 


£0,1-14,000 


£54,n.'i,000 


Rcr-eenlagc of total • - ■ 


86-77 


11-93 


i 100 


Pet head of population . . - - 


£I 9s. Orf. 


£I 6s. 6if. 


£1 6s. 9d. 



Armfio Tiftail price ot spirits ustlnutcd at— 
.SQ(. per Bnlloo fu Eutloiul. 

3i». per (.".illciu In Seolluntl tmd Ircinnd. 



Beer 

(Bxdse Daty Ct. Sd. per Barrel) 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total 


1 England. 


Scotland. 


Essheqaer Rcrcoue . . - 

I«cal tuition Ruvenne 

Total BeTeone - 

Barrels consumed • - - 

Cost of consumption (estimated)* • 

Pet-centage of total 
Per head of population - 


£ 

8,501,000 

$54^ 


£ 

845,000 
^ 14,000 


£ 

599,000 

35,000 


£ 

9,-445,000 

398,000 


8,855,000 


359,000 


634,000 


9,838,000 


No. 38,336,000 


No. 1,149,000 


No. 1,997,000 


No. 31,483,000 


£85,008,000 


1 .-1)3,619,000 


£6,391,000 


£94,918,000 


£88,627,000 


98-37 


6-63 


100 


£S 18s. Qd. 


£1 7s. 3d. 


£3 9s. lOd 



' areiue retail price of bear estimated at— 
1*. Bd. per gallon in England. 

Is. Sd. per gallon In Scotland and Ireland. 



3. Sfibitb and Beer coubihr]}. 



Amount Scent oi 



Toni • 

Fcr-cenligB of total 
^beaUofpopulatioii • 



4M7imo 

mer 



•M.D00 

83)1.1100 



H71A000 

M3UJ)00 



I now sommariso the foregoing calcnlations of ^e 
amotuite expended on dutiable wtiolos consumed by 
the masses. 



Tabib ZXVL— Suhmasibihs Tasies XXTV. and XXV. 



Estiiaated Expenditure on 


Great Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Tao - 


£ 

16£10.0dU 


£ 

3.7S6.000 


£ 

19^46,000 


Tobeccu - 


n,lS5)XK) 


3,883,000 


S4A07,000 


Spirits ... 


48,671.000 


6J414)0a 


64716,000 


Beer 


88,0374100 


6R01.000 


949184)00 


Total 


lT8.USnO» 


1SA58.000 


ll9,eSI3,0IM 


PerKsntaRc of total 


0U-4S 


9-68 


100 


P«r Iwad of popu bUiou 


£6 4c.8d. 


£4 ns. Id. 


£S U. 8d. 
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Any record of the financinl treatment of Ii-elnud 
by the Imperial Governmeut would be imperfect if 
no account were takou of the iiaiount of iniblic money 
which has l>eon placed at the disposal of that country 
on loan, and still more bo the amount of loans the 
repayment of which, has not been exacted. 

Accordingly, I append a table giving the iimoants 
which, on the one hand, have been advanced, and which, 
on the other hand, have l>ccu repaid, buve been remitted 
or written off, aud may bo expected to bo repaid, in 
Great Britain and Iiuland respectively, since the estab- 
Puhsmen. lishment of the system of State loans down to the 
tir.r Paper 31st March 1893, according to the latest pnblished 
So. 30 of account. 



Tahls XXVII. — Relitikg to Bcblic Loans in Great 
Britain and Iuelakd. 



To 31st March ^ 
1893. ! 


j Great 

1 Urituin. 


Ireland. 


Total of 
Local Loans. 


Amount .advanced 


£ 

07,139,R75 


1 ; 

1 ^ 
53,283,698 ; 


£ 

; 119,433,873 


Pcr-centagu 


56' 22 


43-78 


100 


Amount repaid • 


' 40,859.079 


26,344,014 : 


' 67,204,203 


PcT-ceatage 


1 C0'80 


39-20 


100 


Amount remitted 
or written off. 


1,154,514 


10,718,095 


11,872,609 


l‘cr*ccnlnge - , 


0-79 


90-23 


lot) 


Italancc outstaml- 
iugouSl March 
1K93. 


25,123,182 


15,2211,089 1 


40,3(0,471 


I’er-centagc 


03 -27 


.37 -73 


100 



It will be seen from this table that ont of a totil 
sum of 119.428,3731. the Stato has advanced to the 
poorer but smaller kingdom 52,283,6981. for local pur- 
poses, or 43 • 7S jmi- I'cnt. of tho whole j and that no loss 
than 10.718,0951., or more than oiic-fifth of the amount 
advanced in Ireland, has, by being remitted or written 
off, been trcjitod as ii free grant, while only l,lo4,5141., 
or one fifty-eighth part of the amount advanced in 
Great Britain, has been so treated. 

As it would be going lieyond my province to attempt 
to draw .any conclusions SVoni the statistics which I 
have adduced, the fignres mu.st speak for themselves ; 
and I conclude this disquisition unthefinanciairclatious 
of Great Britain and Ireland by giving a Table, which 



sammarisea the various proportions per cent., in order 
that they may be easily compared one with another. 



TabIiB XXVIII.— Summarising various PsoroHTio.vs 
per cent, in Geeat Britain and Ireiasd respectivelv. 



— 


Great 

Eritaiu 


trelanA 


Total. 


1. Ppii-ei tj- Assessed to Dwth Dutii-sfavi-ram: 
of jsw-l, iSiu-i, ,mcl 3.s-iE-;t). 
a Vropi rij: assessed rn laconic Tax (avi.Taec 
pt lS.%-1, lsui-1 Ki-J-,-!). ® 

8. EstimutudainmaitotcapUal (1S*3) 


n»-S3 


5-07 


160 


95-47 


4-ai 


1.IU 


fw-ai 


*•45 ] 100 




t»-«; 


8-9* 1 100 


*■ (Slst Dec-mljcr 


01-m 


5-.T 1 K. 


6. Aniountof Mouej- Onlia-s issued (IstU) - 


04-40 


&-54 


ino 


7. .Vmouut of IHKtal Ordei-s issticd (is.13) - 


05-S- 


4-73 


190 


8. Numlier of fetters, .tc. delivered hs- Post 


84-07 


3-83 


100 


{>. Number of TL-fep-cnis forwarded (lst'3-4) 


at-K 


5K2 


llVk 


10, Nuoiber nt Piuipers relieved 


si-'l 






11, Estimated total iocotne : 

(!.) Ml-. Ijccne Levi’s estimate (1SS2-3) 


9S-85 


7-15 


10(1 


(2.) Mr. Qiiren'a estimate (IMS) 


94-33 


s-i~ 


10(1 


IS. Estimatuil oinpiirtitiiro on— 

tt.) lea U802-a) . . . 


SG'tXl 


14-0.) 


inn 


(i) Tobacco ... 


SO-SO 


13-SO 


too 


(3.) .Spirits ... 


SS-JT 


11-S3 


100 


(k) Ifecr ... 


&J-S7 


6-C3 


100 


Total 


00-42 


9-58 


100 




I'lipuJaUaii (muUlc v/ It}.!)- 


#?•« 




me 


JaJirerl Ta-ret .... 


sra 


4fSi 




hinct yitsT* ..... 


gs-yn 


yto 


iOO 


Total Taxca 


9/-r* 


g-tc 


100 


Coalribulious to luiperial eipcnditure 

{.leoi-A- 


96-S3 


3‘tT 


400 



Postscript. — ^Thc inquiries instituted by tho E<yal 
Commissioners tend to the conclusion tiiat too mueh 
i-evt'Due lias been credited to Ireland under the head 
of Tobacco in the “ Financial Eolations ” papers, which 
have been already laid befon: Parliament, abould that 
conclnsiou be established, the tme revenue of Ireland 
and consequently the Irish contrihntion to Imperial 
expenditnre, will to some extent, perhaps to the extent 
of about20(),000Z. in 1893—1, Iwreduced •, while of course 
the true revenue of Great Britain and consequently 
the British coutributiou to Imperial expenditure will 
iunto be augmented, But it is not ]>ossible, or at 
any rate it is prematnre, to attempt any further adjust* 
ment undui’ this head in the accounts of prior years. 
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863 ftOTATi CXnoraSIOX of TH® nSASOIAI* ®ILAT!6WI BITfTnV OBVil BKITlDr 4FD IBBLiMD : 



TT«5T OF PATILI4MENTARY PAPERS AND RETURNS REFERRED TO IN THE 
LIST 01 lARLlA i. foregoing MEMORANDUM. 



1812, No. 37(3 • 

1813, No. 309 • 



1815. No. 214* 
1819, No. 35 . 



1822, No. 606 • 



1622, No. 634* 
1830, No. 667- 



1834, No. 184 ■ 



1844, N('. 565 • 



Report of the Committee appointed to 
examine and report the amount of 
the jwnt charge on the United 
Eingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland between the 1st January 
1801 and 1st Jannary 1806; what 
proportion thereof has oeen defrayed 
by Great Briiain and Ireland res- 
ueutively.and what balance remains 
due from either pai't of the United 
Kingdom to the othei', acoordiug to 
the proTisiona of the Act of 39 & 40 
of His profont Majesty, for the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and likewise to considei- of and 
report the best means of ascertain* 
ing ill future the omount of snob 
balance as may be due from Great 
Britaiu and Ireland respectiTely, at 
the expiration of each year. 

B^mrb from the Oommittea on 
accounts mid papers relating to the 
pnhlic income and ^penditnre of 
Ireland (to 5th January 1811). 

Second roport from the same. 

Report from the Committee on 
accounts and papers relatug to the 
public income and expenditnre of 
Wlaud (to 5th January 1813). 

Report from the Select Conmiititeo ou 
tne public income and expenditure 
of Ireland (to -5th Jannary 1816). 

Accounts of the total amount of tho 
funded and unfunded debt of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britoiu 
and Ireland, as it stood on the 1st 
of February or 5th Jannary in each 
year, from tho year 1786 to 1818, 
noth inclusive ; distinguishing tho 
amonnt of fnndod debt redeemod, 
and also the amount of interest and 
charges upon the uuredeemed debt 
from the amonnt paid to the Com* 
missioners for the Reduction of tho 
National Debt on account of sink* 
ing fond or interest on redeemed 
debt, and diatingnishing Great 
Britniii from Ireland. 

Third Report of the Commissioners 
of Inc|U^ into the collection ;md 
moncLMmeni of the revenno arising 
in D^and. 

Fourth Report of the same. 

Report of the Select Committee oi 
toe state of the poor in Ireland, 
being a summary of the first, eecond, 
and third reports of evidence taken 
before that Committee, together 
with an Appendix and accounts and 
papers. 

Papers relating to the income, expen 
ditnre, commerce, and trade o 
Ireland. 

Report fbom the Select Committee 
appointed to exmnine into the pre* 
sent state of the tobacco trade, and 
to inc(uire wbat cfl'ects have Been 
produced by the changes of the 
alws i-elating to it, aud whether 



\ any and what legislative mca'mre.s, 

I compatiblo with the general interests 
of the country, may 1)0 adTi^<able in' 
' order to promoto trade or to check 
smngglingiii toltot^'O, and to whom 
several petition.', relative to tho 
tobacco trade wore refeired. 

1847, No. 192 Return showing the income from the 
various sonreos of revenue in Ire- 
land; the oxpoudituro under 
dillerent lieads; charges, and the 
exe&^s or deficiency after defraying 
tihos-e charges, 1817 to 1846; also 
capital charge of the funded debt 
of Ircloud from 1786 to 1817. 



' Acconuta of tho debt, income, and 
I expenditure of Ireland from the 
I Uulun to 1848, inclusive. 

Retuni, .showing the population, the 
gross I'occipt of Uie revenue (after 
deducting rqiaynieuts, allowances, 
discoauts, drawbacks, and bounties 
of the nature of drawbacks, and ex- 
cluding therefrom miscellaueous 
receipts), and tbe rate per head of 
the ]X)pulatiou of such revenue; 
also tbo amount of pro|>erty and 
{irofits asscsaecl for iucome tux, the 
amount of income ]ier bead of popn- 
latiou and tbo poundage of said 
taxnticu on such iucomc, for Great 
Britain, in the year Gliding the 31bt 
day of March 1862; .aud similor 
Return for Irehuul for the same 
year. 

Retains showing the gross and ret 
revenue of Gieat Britain in oaob 
year from 1801 to 1817, linclusive ; 
the amount of tho charge for tbo 
iutere.st of tho fondod and imfondod 
debt due by Great Britain, and of 
tbe sinking fuud applicable to the 
reduction of such debt in each of 
the said years; of the balance of 
revenue, after deductiou of such 
interest hiid provision for the sink- 
iug fund, ap^cable so tho payment 
of the proportion of the general 
expenditure of the United Kingdom 
for which Great Britaiu was liable, 
&c.; and similar returns for 
Ireland. 

Report from tho Select Commit^ 
appointed to consider the taxatiw 
of Ireland, and how far it is in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the Trea^ of Union, or just in 
reference to the reaourcos of tbe 
country; together with the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, minutes 
of evidence, and a 



Report of the Select Committee on 
the same subject iu the following 
" — • and who were instructed 



to inquire into the system upon 
which advances are made and re- 
Mymente required by the Imperial 
Government for draiiiage and other 
works of public utility in Ireland ; 
with the proceedings, minutes or 
evidence, and appendix. 
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Year and 
Number. 


■Rtle. 


18t]7, No. 8 fi • 


Return of tbe gross rereune of Irelaud. 
excluding cosaiil nntl miscellaueous 
receinta. for the years 1841, 1851, 
and i861, re-spectiTely ; aud of tlie 
population of Irelaud iii eai'h of 
these }'ears ; and a computation of 
the amount of sneh rereuue raised 
iu each of these Tears lesixsctively 
for each head of the popolation. 


1807, No. 332 . 


Same for Great Britaui. 


1809, No. 360 - 


Accounts of the net public iucome 
and Bxponditnro of Great Britain 
in encU fimiuciiil ye.av from 1638 to 
rjth Jiimury l£>01 j and of the ether 
receipts into and issues fi’om the 
Excheoser, distinguishing the 
amounts raised by creation of debt, 
and the amounts applied to the 
reduction of debt ; showing also 
the bnlanoea at tbe 1 ;eginnuig and 
end of ciieb year : — simuor accounts 
for Ireland, 1688 to 18o0: — Ac- 
counts of the gross polilic income 
and expenditure of Great Britain 
for cflcn fiaiknciiil year from .Ith 
Jannory 1801 to 5th' Jannary 1817 : 
similar accounts for Ireland 1801 
to 1816 : — similar ncconuts for the 
United Kingdom for each ye.ar from 
5th Jannary 1801. 


1870, No. C. 
82-1. 


B(^rtof the Commissioners of Inland 
Berenue on tbe duties nndcr theu' 
raanagomout for the years 1336 to 
1869 iuolusive 5 with some rotro- 
spectiTe history and complete tables 
of iLCConnts of the duties from their 
first imposition. Tol. II. 


1874. No. 407 • 


Return of the gross rarenue of Irelaud 
derived from tnxation, and excluding 
casual aud miscellaneous receipts, 
post office and telegraph receipts, 
Crown lands, and fees of courts of 
justice taken in stamps, for the years 
1841, 1851, 1861, and 1871 ; aud of the 
pojtulation of Ireland in tliose years, 
ami a computation of the amount of 
such revenue in respect of each head 
of the population ; and like return 
in respect of the revenue and popu- 
lotiou of Great Britain for the some 
years. 


1876, No. 193 • 


Account of the public income of Great 
Britain and Ireland in each year 
from the year 1871, showing sepa- 
rately the revenue derived from 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


1882, No. 154 . 


Return, showing the figures uron 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer based, in hia Budget speech 
of Moudav 4th April 1881, hia com- 
parison or the progress of popuia- 
tiou, revenue, aud expenditure, 
since 1842. 


1884. No. 36 . 


Return, respecting the duties on 
spirits, malt, wine, &c., together 
with the duty on tobacco aud the 
excise license duties, in order to 
show, as regularly as can he ascer- 
tained, the propomon of tbe several 
items of revenue derived from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, respec- 
tively, for the year ended Slst March 
1883, and the results for each of the 
thzee kingdoms ; return of the net 


A sesio. 





Tear and 
Number. 


•ntle. 


1 

1 

! 

1 


]>roduce of each of t'le other sonrcec 
of revenue dcrircil from taxation; 
and the pnnulatiou of Enpiaud, 
Scotland, ana Ireland, ro-=)>Pctively, 
as estimated hr the Hegisa^.iV- 
Gcneral for ihc middle of ISKl. 
rrw« h one of tUi* »rles of Itr. UrUi:rcx 
Keinrni. Tlioochenof ctu. series iirenatubsreil 
47S of I'ffa 410 of ISTll. 433of Isn.SSSof IsTS. 
mionsnumd issoitssA'' 


1886, No. 108 i 


Return of the gross Imnerial reveima 
of Ireland derived from iaiatio)i, 
aud of tlic popolatiou of Trehmd, 
for the years 1851. 1861, 1871, and 
1831; and a like return for England 
and Scotland for the same years ; aud 
also Return of the gross revenue of 
EiiglimdandlValcs, of Scotland and 
of Irolaml, respectively, raised by 
taxiitioii for the year 18:^4-5, and uf 
wpulation, and of the average inci- 
dence of ti^tiun uf the population. 


1S91, No. 329 

1 


Mcmorantln and tables prepared bv 
the Treasury and tho C ustoms and 
Inland Reveniii:: Depar^ents iu 
1 view of the proposed inquiry into 
the finnucial relations between Eug- 
laiid, Seuflanti, and Irclauit. 


1891, No. 0. 
6539. ; 


Report by the Secretary and Coinp- 
tiellcr-Goncral of the proceedioga 
of the Commiaioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt from 1786 
to Slst March 1890. 


189:1, No. 93 - 


Boturn, showing for the years ended 
the 61st day of March 1890, 1891, 
aud 1892 respectively, (1) the 
amount contributed by Emjht.id, 
Bi'olinxtl, and Irchiiid i-espectivelr 
to the revenue collected by Imperiai 
olllcers ; ( 2 ) the cxpcudltnra on 
Eii^Huh, Sfioli/sJi, and Irkh services 
one of such revenue. 


1893, No. 248 


Report of the Commis^lnners of In- 
1 laud Revenue to the Treasury, cx- 
I plaining on error in tbo “FiiLmeial 
Relations" rcturus of 1891 and 
1S93. 


1893, No. 283 

1 


Return, showing the amount of the 
Irish debt and the British debt 
rci^>cctlvcly at the time of the 
Union in ISOU, and at the time of 
the amulgamationof the British and 
Irish Exchequers in 1617. 


1898, No. SOS 


Betum, showing for the year ended 
tbe 31st day of March 1892, revised 
figures of ( 1 ) the amount con- 
tributed by JSlayfaud, Bcutfriad, and 
Inland reapoetivcly to the re- 
venue collected by Imperial officers; 
(2) tbe cxpcndituro on Englisk, 
Seotlish, and Irieli sorviees met out 
of snob revenue ; and (3) the balances 
of revenue contributed by England, 
Eeoiland, and Ireland respectively, 
which ore available for Imperial 
expenditure. 


1893, No. 334 


Betum, showing for the year ended 
the 31st day of March 1893 : (1) the 
amount contributed by England, 
Beolland, and Ireland respectively 
to tba revenue collected by^peria! 
officers : (3) the expenditure on 
EngliA, Beffttieh, and Inth services 
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Yc-ar anil 
number. 


Title. 


Year and 
Nomber. 


Title. 


im, No. 00 . 


mot oot of sacb roremic; nod (3) 
tbe InUftncca of rcTeane contributed 
by E^iglautJ, Seollatid, and Irelmul 
rcspeodTcly. wbicb arc aruilable for 
Imperiitl exiKinditcvo. 

Accoants of receipts and payments by 
the Commifisioners for the Bedno* 
tion of tho National Debt, in respect 
of the capital and income of the 
Local Loans Fund, for the year ended 
31^t March 1893 ; together wi& the 
Beport of tho Comptroller nnd 
Anditor^Gcnerol thereon. 


1891, No. 313 


ilemomndnm by the Treasnry on the 
subject of (l)'tlie amounts contri- 
buted, so for as con bo ascertained 
the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland rcsTOctively to the 
revenue collected by Imperial 
ofBcevs at intermls since the Union 
of the British (lud Irish Brch^en; 
(2) the espenditures out of the 
amounts so contributed upon local 
services in Great Britain nnd Ireland 
resi>ectively ; (3) the expenditures 
oat of the amounts so contrihnted 
on Imperial Borvices. 
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B. — Tables sliowing the EEVE^^UE and ExPE:roiTt;iU5 of Great Britain and Ireuxd 
severally from 1782-83 to 1893-94 inclusive, tvifch Explanatory Memorandum. 



Bxpl*.sation of Tables relating to the PoBUc Eevbktje and Expb.sdjtche of Gbeat Bwtuk and Iiielahd from 
1782-3 to 1893-t incinBive. 



The following Tables, which arc accounts of the 
Public Revenue and Expenditure of Great Britain anti 
Ireland roapeetivoly, cover the three poi'iods under the 
review of the Royal Commission : 

1. Numbers L, IL, and IIL relate to the period 
(lTffl-1800) daring which Ireland enjoyed legislative 
independenoe ; 

2. Numbers IT. and V. to the period (1800-16) during 
which the Exchequers of the two countries remained 
separate, notwiibstanding the legislative onion ; and 

3. Numbers VI.. TII., Till., and LX. to the subse- 
quent period (1817-94), during which there bus been 
one Exchetiuer for the United Kingdom ^ and Gi-eat 
Britain ana Ireland havo (with certain exceptious) been 
treated as one country fimmcially. 

One of the main objects kept in view in the preparation 
cf those Tables bos becu to frame them, as far as 
possible, on an uniform basis, in order that like may be 
wmpai'ed with like. It has boon very difficult to attain 
this object owing to the many changes which have 
taken place in onr Buoncial system during the lost 
100 years, to imperfect records, and to dcscrcpancics 
in Accounts. On account of those and other difficulties, 
the conatnotion of the Tables has involved an amount 
of research, adjustment, and consideration, of which 
no conception can be formed when the resnlts arc 
merely viewed in tabular form. 

X ^oeed to endeavour to explain tho basis on which 
the Tables have been framed for each of the three 
periods, taking the periods in the revoke of their 
chronological order. 



Thb Titibd Pebiqd (1817-94j. 

A»«( ggnrcs in the Tables relating to the lass five 

financial years (1889-90, 1890-1, 18U1-2, 1892-3, and 
1893-4) are taken from the recent Parliameutaiy 
Rotunis, known os the “ Financial Relations Papers ” ; 
sii and it is on tho general lines of those Uotums tlmt the 
Accounts of every fifth proerding year have been worked 
out. The operation has been vei^ complicated and 
laborious for the quiiiqueiiuial periods ; and to have 
taken each year might have indefinitely delayed the 
presentation of the Tables. 

It should be first explained wbat the figures in the 
Tables represent. 

It sbould be remembered that there ore, and 
necessarily so, two sets of Acconuts relating to the 
Pnblio Revenue and Expenditure. 

1. There ore the Accounts of E/o/tegner Beceiptt and 
Excheguer issues ; that is, the Accounts of (I) the 
amounts paid into the Exchequer between the 1st April 
and the olst March by the Revenue Deportments out 
of the cash received % them from their coUootors ; 
and (2) the amounts issued out of the Exchequer in the 
same period and placed at the disposal ot Bpending 
Departments to annK la them to carry on the services 
of the State. These Exchequer Accounts are closed 
evciT year on the evening of the Slst March; they 
ore ^al ; they are the Accounts on which the Annnm 
Budget proceeds ; and they eoustitute the basis of the 
Annual finance Accounts. 

i. As, however, it is obviously impossible to ascertain 
on a paiticular day of year the exact yield of each 
tax and esjffi branch of -Revenue during the preceding 
12 months inclusive of that day, and still more 
impossible to know on the Slst March the amount 
actually expended or properly brought to charge in the 
entire year, regard being had to the inunnierable 
transactions connected with Expenditure which is 
iucujTod all over tho world, tho Kschequer Accounts 
are naturally supplemented, when the details have been 
received, (1) by an account of the true ontcome of 
revenue under the various heads; thatis, ofNeiReccipte, 
and (S) by accounts of J.vAit«d ExjiendituTa. 

The two sets of Accounts do not, and cannot, corre- 
spond exactly each year, but over a series of years the 
aggregate differences are immaterial. 

As tho “Financial Relations’’ Returns enter into 
details which ore not soparablo in the Exchequer 
Aocounls, the figpires which they contain relating to 
Reveuuo represent Net EeeeipU, and they represent Net 
EecaipU of the entire Revenue collected ^ Imperial 
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officer^ because in order to establish the rektions of 
Grmt Britain and Ireland respectively it is necessair 
to take into nccountnot only tho Revenue which is raised 
for toe purpose? of tlie Imperial Exebequer, but also 
the BcTOnne which is under recent r.iTangements raised 
for. and assigned to. local authorities. Acccrdinsly, W 
Rwipb have been adopted in the following Tables 
relating to Reveuoe throughout the period since the 
consolidatiou of the British and Irish Excherjuers in 
1817. But tho figures in tnc Tables prior to 18-^J-o will 
not correspond with the “ Net Receipts ” in the .Annual 
Finance Accounts, For, prior to that rear, the cost of 
coUeftnou aud likewise various other ’charges, which 
now fall upon the Consolidated Fund ov constitute voted 
^vices, u'sre met out of Revenue in its progress to the 
Exchequer. Oonsequentiy. in order to maintain the 
oonipatisou, the items of E.vpeuditure which were 
formerly met in that manner have been nddod to tlie 
Bipendjture.and the Revenue has been correspondingly 
increased. 

It will be aeon that, in the Uiblca relating to tho thii-d 
period, tho net Revenue of (Jreut llritian and Ireland 
IS classified under the heads of “Taxes (or duties) 

<m c^modifcies” and “other taxes" (or duties), 
rho Royal CommissionerB suggested a distinctiou 
between mliJ'scf and diract taxation; but tho classifica- 
tion which I have adopted, while it pructically serves 
the same end. see^ prefernlilc, inaamach as there are 
some taxes fas for instance license duties) which, though 
paid by the persons Ifom whom they ore levied and 
thus constituting direct taxes, may be or are, wholly or 
in part, shifted on to the shoulders of other persons, 
and thus really constitute indirect taxes. 

It must, of course, be borne in mind in connexion 
with the use of these Tibles that the figures represent 
the amount of Revenue eolletkd in Greut Britain aud 
Ireland respectivflly ; and thus such Bevenne cannot 
correspond with the true Revenue derived from the 
inhabitants of each country ; for, not only may tho 
iuoidonoe of taxes which are collected in one countiw 
fall on inlmbitauts of the other country, but the col- 
lected Revenue may and docs include Beoeijits which 
are not specifically assignable to either England, or 
Scotland, or Ireland, and which thus constitute Imperial 
Receipts. 

In the Financial Relations Returns, attempt hns liecn 
mode to a<ynat tho collected Revenne so us to arrive at 
an approxunation to the true Avenue of the three 
Kingdoms; and in deference to an Order of the Honsc No. 9(3 of 
of Commons, made at the instance of ilr. Joseph A. 

Peiuie, a more difficult task has i-L-cently been attempted, 
which has been to carry back the adjustments for (rreat 
Britain and Ireland in every tenth year from 188f*-90 to 
1819. The results, however, of these attempts can only 
be hypothetical ; and, ihis being the cose, it is clearly 
undesirable to present the results as Accounts apart 
from the explanation of the basis on which t^y arc 
founded. For, Anconnts should properly deal with 
ascenuined facts only, and not witii hypotheses. 
Oonsecincntly, tiie present Tables deal with eoUeeted 
Reevuus, for which only there are really trustworthy 
statistics. 

The fignres which the Tables contain relating to 
Expenditure represent Eaxhequar hsne*. The adoption 
of the Accounts of Auiiiei B/pendiinre would give the 
fhets in detail more accurately, and, indeed, in two out 
ot the five years (viz., 1889-90 and 1890-1) for which 
the “Financial Relations” Eetorns have been prepared, 
those Accounts have been used in the Return moved for Nn. wi nt 
byMr. Clanw, M.P., in 1893. But tho oiialj-sed fignres 
supplied by Departmenis to the Controller and Auditor 
(3«ieral do not go back farther than 1S68, and, there- 
fore, in order to maintain uiiiformito, Exchequer Issues 
have been used thronghout the third peri^ ; the fignres 
for 1889-90 and 1890-1 being ttiren from the first 
Financial Relations Retnm presented to ^rliament in No-SiSof 
1891. I8»i. 

^0 figures in the Tables relating to Exnonoiture 
rior to 1854-6, will not correspond with the Exchequer 
ssues as riven in the Finance Aooounts, because (as 
has been uroady mentioned] the charges which were 
formerly met ont of Revenue in ils progress ro the 
Exche(|ncr have been added to tho Exjtendituro side 
of tho Accounto. 

3 B 2 
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In the last fire years, in order to mate the com- 
parison complete, it has been nccessarr to fallow the 
precedent of the “ Pioancial Bela tions Papers, and to 
add to the Ezpeiiditare met; out of Bic Exchequer, the 
Eipeii<lit'tre which is met out of the Local Taxation 
EeTonno Uy local authorities, and which is to be 
mensaved by the amount thus placed at their disposal. 



The Sneosn Pxuion (1800-16). 

This period has. in some respects, presented less and 
in other res|^>ect8 presented more, dimcaldes than the 
third period. 

On the one hand, tho ground has already been gone 
over by a highly competent authority. Hr. Cbiaholm, 
who undertook the dimcnlt task of analysing the old 
noconnts 30 years ago, and who presented the rcaalts 
of his labunrs to the (Select Committee on Taxation of 
Ireland in 1864. The Exchequers were still distinct ; 
and therefore. British and Irish v^erviees haro not had 
to he separated. Morecrer, tho series of printed 

Finance Accounts ’’ goes back to this period. 

On the other band, tho Finance Accounts wore 
apparently compiled on no consistent principle, and 
were nnl»lanced; in^d, they remained unbalonood 
oocounte until 18^. Again, ithashccnint«t difBcultto 



follow the odinstments which Ur. Chisholm made, and 
to roconcile bis figures with those in the Finance 
Accounts, which, nowerer inconsistent and imperfect 
they may bare been, must hare constitated the basis of 
the Acoounls rouderocl to the Select Committee in 
18G4. 

It is evident that adjustments were necessary 
because, in the first place, certain payments made by 
Ireland, though constituting Beccipts into the British 
Exchequer, were not Bevenue proper, and in che second 
place, special account had to be taken of the oollection 
expenses which were met out of Kerenue in its progress 
to the British and Irish Exchequers, and to whio^ as 
such expenses formed part of the Joint Expenditure of 
the United Kingdom, the two countries hod to con- 
tribute in tbeir prescribed quotas. There were other, 
though less material, elements of complication with 
which Hfr. Chisholm must hare been confi-outed. 
figures in Mr. Chisholm’s adjusted accounts are tho 
figures given in tho Memorandum which I have already 
presented to the Royal (.lommissionera; and they oro 
reproduced in Tables IV. and V. appended hereto, bub 
iu greater detail. 

The adjustments which were mado by him will beat, 
and inde^ can only, bo followed by an illustration. I 
take as an example the year 1810-11, which presents 
fewer difficulties uan some of tho other years. 
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Acenmts, 

p.4. 
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p. 191. 
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. . ... ..Gnm Bbitair Beoeiftb. — 

The BrltiBli Etxhf'jucr BweipU in that year were ....... 

Mr. Chiaholtn made doduotions from and additions to this figure. 

He deducted — 

{(() money repaid by Ireland m respect of interost on loans raised for tho servioo £ 
of that country in Great Britain ..... 2,448,471 

(h) ouC'Uiird of Lottery Profits in Great Britain remitted to Ireland - • 174,417 



He adde<l — 

la) charges of collcociou motout of Bevenue in its progress to tho Exchequer • 2,984,876 

(111 other charges similarly mot ....... 893,1186 

(c) receipts from Ireland on account cf arrears of Joint Expenditure - • 1,270,000 

Tofiil BereiiKe as given in these Tables (No. IV.) and the Memorandum • . . 



- ■ I I , Gbxat Bbilmh EsrafPiTUM. ■ .i. — - . 

The BriUeli JEr^ulUun in 1810-11, according to tho Finaiico Accounts, was . - 

Mr. Ohiflholm added— 

(«) the charges for oollcodag Eovonuo * .... 2,934,876 

[b) a charge in respect of Interest, &c. on the Fortuguoso Loan - - . S7,170 



£ 

66.098,128 



2,622,888 

63,475,240 



5,098,462 

68,573,702 



85,196.564 



2,992,046 



He deducted — 

(a) the amount repaid by Ireland in respect of interest on loans raised for the 
service of that country in Great Britain • . . . 2,448,471 

(5) a sum issued to pay off some 5 per cent, annuities . . • . 18,776 



Total Expenditure os given in these Tables (Ho. IV.) and the Memorandum 



88,188,610 



2,467,347 

85,721,368 



•iREIrAllD BEC£im. 



The Irtth Exch^ter Beeeivit in 1810-11 according to tho Finance Aoooonts were, oxolusiTe of 
Appropriated Unxios ^Hdsh Ourrenoy) ...... 



To t.bia Mr. Obisholm added — 

(a) charges of Collection met out of Bevenue in its progress to the Exchequer 



877,507 



(5) other charges similarly met ....... 

Total Becmie (In Irish Currency) 

which, when translated into BritiBh currency, corresponds with the total given in these Tables 
(Ho. V.) and the Memorandum ........ 



813,752 

6,078,115 



4,687, 491 



* The other chai^ mat, Uk» the coHeotion expenses, etrt e( Bereime In Ht pnems to tbs Exehtqucr vore Ineindod in the Espmditars ^ oI 
the Tioanee AccoanU snd th^ca e do not nsed to be added here In oidn to reconcile tfr. dnsholut'e Ssuint with the Finance Acconnts. 
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— tUELAlCD ElPZNDlTOai.- 



The Iriih Eapatdilnre in 1810-11, according to the Finance Aocoonte, iraa 



irtounti. 

[LllS- 
«a of 
13H, p. 



hlr. Ohisholm added — 

(a) the charges for oollooting llcTcnae 



(6) the nther charges met ont of Eevenue i 
Exchequer .... 



: Us progress to the 
J}«i8 amoont given in tho oxponditure statements in the Finance Accounts 



Da p.«. 
Do. P.SS. 



877,507 



He deducted— 

(a) issues from “Appropriated Duties” • .... S1.814 

(5) principal of Exchequer Bills .... . . 541,667 

Total Erpetiditurs (in Irish ourrency) .... 

vbioh, when translated into British onrrenoj, corresponds with the total given in these Tables 
(hfo. V.) and tho Memorandum ..... ... 



XaSOOot 



It is neither necessary, nor possible mth any real 
advantage, to criticise, at this distance of time and 
without access to Mr. Chisholm’s original papers, the 
adjustments which he made. But tho broad result of 
thorn was to credit British and Irish Exchequers 
with tho total Eovenuo proper, and to debit them with 
tho total Expenditure proper ; and thus the Accounts 
for this period aooord in priuciplo with the Accounts 
relating to the third period. 

As during tho second period (1800-16) Great Britain 
and Ireland though both snbjoot to the laws of the 
United Kin^om, wore for fiscal purposes separate 
oountrioB, tho Bevenuo credited to each Eingdom (so 
far os it resulted from tho proceeds of taxes) represented 
the ineidenoe of taxation on the inhabitants of the two 
connteies. 



The FmsT Pesiod (1783-1800). 

In dealing with this period we have to deal with a 
period in which tho Public Accounts are scanty and 
dofootivo. There wore no Pinanco Accounts in those 
days snob as might bo expected to have been published 
and presontod to iie Pnrliiunonts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The most antbentiorccordsmexisteuceofthe 
Public Bevenuo and Expenditure in Great Britain prior 
to this century arc tho original Yearly Rcrenuo Books of 
the Treasury, now donoaitod in original at the Becord 
Offlecs. Prom those oooka Mr. Clusholin was enabled 
to compile the well.knowa Eetum of Public Income and 
Expomfitnro, which wiw issued in 1869, and in it to 

Q ’uoqprcporly balanced Accounts for onoh year from 
. Tiioao Accounts, bowovor, are Accounts of tho 
Bevenuo which found its way into tho Biitish and 
Irish Exchequers, and of tho Expenditure which was 
mob out of money issued from thoso Exchequer. 
Thoy arc, in short, Exche<inor Cash Accounts. Until, 
therefore, tho present finanoial system, whereby all 



Beveuuc is paid into the Exchequer, and nil charges 
met thereout was introduced in 1854, these Accounts 
cxelnds the Avenue which was applied to meet collec* 
tion expenses and other charges before it reached the 
Exchequer, and they thus exclude the Expenditure 
which was provided for in that manner. 

Though the boolcs of tho British Treasury relating to 
last century do to a certain extent give the cost of 
collection, yet Mr. Chisholm come to the conclusion, 
when ho tnodo his oxhauBtive roseorob, that tho entries 
wore so imperfect that “any attempt to state the total tm. Fut 
*‘amo»mt of gross (BritUh) Bevenue would only tend to H-P- *&*• 
“ mislood.” So far, therefore, as Great Britain is con* 
cemed, we have to bo content, for ihe early period 
under view, wiQi Table L, which reprodnecs the figures 
contained in the Beturn of 1869, and which, as those 
figures ore confined to the net Revenue and Expenditure, 
is, in this respect, inconsistent with Idle tables relating 
to the snbaeqnent periods. 

In Iroland, however, renewed reseoroh has been 
made ; and in addition to Table II., which is likewise a 
reproduction of the Accounts contained in the Betnm 
of 1869, it has been found posaiblo to extract from the 
printed occcanta annended to tho Irish Commons 
Journals and the original “Quartwly Books” an 
abstract of the total Revenue (that is, the total net 
Bccoipts, whether paid into the Exchequer or appro- 
priated to meet Expenditure), aud to give the charges 
of collection and other payments made out of ihc 
Bevenuo in its progress to the Exchequ^. 

The roauU of this additional information is seb nub in 
Table III., which is practically an occonnt of ihe Irish 
Bevenuo nad Espenditnro for tho 18 years preceding 
tho Union, on the basis of tho Accounts relating to tho 
other two later periods. 

E. W. HAWITflK. 



H.M. Treasury, 

8th February 1895. 
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(.III.U1 


i.4H.ice 


•.741.77H 


- 


17.7M/HB 


I.B17.819 


is.oas.jss 


IUM.SS 8 


ia.B47.l74 


I.Sli.TIO 


I.U1.I1I0 


41064939 


-HJ)II,141 


l»M« ■ 


MOJ«7 


I.BMM7 


I.7W4M 


BA0.7M 


— 


17dl7,l« 


1441J8B 


19.Sn.U8 


14/d4.KM 


U.71IJB7 


1U11,4I7 


1.111,119 


44.333.737 


-13,44B,00« 


ITM^ - 




IMM479 


1.777.(tl 


MM.B7I 


— 


IS.BUJ(7 


I.7U.IK 


8IJ80.407 


iB.7;un 


■ 7HU.MB 


■.ITBdBl 


•A7.M1 


tOBSMTSi -1B.4KMB 


I»T-M ■ 


4.741^1 


I1.17I.M1 


M7WM 


4.9BIM1 


- 


3U7«JS1 


Mu.iu 


SSMSM) 




U>4IJI1 


I1.11U90 


M7m*41 


61368.884 


-1431»M4 


un-*t- 


7,0M4« 


MMUl 


1.441.711 


• 441,174 


\,noM» 


lK.4tB,Ut 


t.io<woo 


3L7B3M( 


tMU.Ml 


lijujni 


IMNdTl 


BM. 1 H 


SL67B3731 -lo^M.TS 


17M-ISM (>d Juiu>7, 


9^H«M 


•J4D.7I0 


7M«1( 


l.lBf.Hl 


I.0BM11 


•4>I1,IBB 


4U.BM 


9.<74A38 


4401411 


4M.1I1 


BMM 


117J71 


13.699.743 


- l.llt,7J0 


ltW-KKWiJuu.71 • 


c,7t4,ua 


10^04.417 


M>l.t71 


1.9BW18 


4.111.081 


U.10^111 


1.470.181 


31.888.974 


I1J1B.7U 


H.M0.1B4 


14,707fll. 


1.174,111 


88.BU.378 


-94M.I04 
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THIRD PERIOD iI 8 l 7 - 189 »- 4 .) 

TiJLB VL~SWing the. Rurn-DE {Net BECEim) collected bj- Iupeeiai Opkcebs ia Gmm Bsitais cxcWb of 
IsicBiUAL Receipis, qmuquemnally from 1819 to 1889 - 90 , oud aiuuuiUy theucefor^ord tJ * 



Year. 


1 Taxes od Conunodilica. 


1 OUicr ToXH. 


Total 

Tax 

Revenue. 


Bevenue. 


Total 

Ecveuue 

aaCoUectad. 


1 Ousloms. 

I 1. 


1 

1 EicIbc. 


Tolal. 

8, 


Excise. 


Stamps, 

5. 


Louil natl 
1 Assessed 
, Taxes. 
(* 


1 Property 
jc<MDe Tax. 


Total. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1 £ 


1 ^ 


£ 


' £ 




1819101 


1 Jan. 1820 • 


1AU1.7IS 


1(S,106X}17 


8*220400 


1.00*351] 


<*408482 


7417.708 


- , 


15430441 


49451401 


143*418 




1334 




30ESk82U 


nuokoo* 


37488411 


148I47S 


0XU7422 


S4S1410 


- 


18423,910 


504U461 


1 2JUO,100 




1823 




20.9S5JI23 


14,466,728 


.V,1M457 


148U.6U 


6.317430 


.6406X102 


- 


1SX)»43S 


-4.106400 


' 8421410 




1884 


- 1836 . 


IOA’D.125 


11480,771 ; 


1 31.1611400 1 


1 144*595 


<*<170,742 


1 44<ia4*6 


- 


18403.(178 


43.7<A6(SS 


8.173,172 




1839 




81,107,674 


11480,107 


32,050,(131 


' l,m,l32 


6,786,002 


{ 8432, CSD 


- 


12,117,213 


44,787434 


14*1457 


47443,151 


18U 




21.740.702 


11,7111.780 


83,4110,492 


l.+l.*773 


0,778,130 


1 *‘120.870 


5X120, 601 


17,052435 


51,410,107 


1,T40.<!09 


£3,159.775 


1840 




20,001,742 


itxicnxiiu 


JiClSJiei 


1472,iSl 


<lXHia.0-X3 


‘1422,010 


640*883 


1S460493 


3048*7*1 


8,219,187 




1854-65 to31 Uar.1866 


2l),16S;t23 


12,880, <100 


33X189410 


1458471 


(*<n04U6 


8X125,121 


10,(108,426 


21431.761 


6441741*1 


8728.412 


57.645445 


1859-00 




22.09SJ20 


ll>,()01446 


S7.1SD.706 


14H679 


748*220 


8437473 


8447,774 


21,4*1455 


59X134431 


8420454 




ISOlrOO 


H 1865 


20.421 A15 


IS,77(W75 


81.107.820 


3480437 


8,733410 , 


, 849041!) 


7,474x106 


2247S49S 


66476,118 


*761408 




1909-70 


. 1870 


10,400,469 1 


1*129429 


83480497 


*147,429 


845SX1S0 I 


' 1428,000 


0.406,176 '[ 


21*42*470 


50.96*667 


5482419 


55476486 


l!l74-n 


„ 1875 


17,62*010 


19,005423 


W4I0433 , 


3.033.424 


0488416 1 


2.4SUJ33 


‘4409,178 ' 


19,721,751 


53441434 1 


8400433 * 




ISTIHIO 


. 1880 


17E7S,nSS 1 


17.137XB5 


8*110413 < 


*013,178 


DX)OIU)67 i 


3XM9.0S7 


8,709406 


25476,776 


69,lS)*(RS , 


0.700462 


5S495450 


984-85 


„ 1885 


18X133,002 


18,920411 


S0.7S24I3 1 


8,779,607 


11,280X187 


2400,150 


11451492 : 


£>470,120 


0(*023,9S.'l ' 


11Xi(n.l74 


77431,118 


1990-00 


„ 18D0 


1!U62X!7I) 


18,T0I),i>D8 


37.122,217 


3,0614,17 


14,008490 


8400.000 


12.'229,100 


33,503459 


7(*718.11<I 


13,20.1,428 


83,978,638 


1900-01 


„ UOl 


17,683870 


211,471)421 


88402,100 


3.732415 


15,108,297 


2452437 


13405,636 


8*010X105 


72,111.785 


18<II844I 


65.730.436 


1S01-B8 


„ 1803 


17X101380 


31400.151 


30.101440 1 


3,701402 


16,77!*<»l 


8,481,183 


13406406 1 


3542247* 


74416.711 ' 


184S8464 


88499,078 


1892-93 


. 1898 


17X180XWC 


80XH0.461 


36.617470 1 


S.70S423 


16,179.770 j 


2.430423 


12437410 


8*503.735 


7344*105 ! 


18,708482 


86.950987 


i 6D3-»1 


IBM 


17,608,353 


20,045,796 


88,614,118 1 


3424270 


1*4S*707 1 


3.‘M3,m 


K70U04 


35493433 


71.00S4BO 1 


38,490412 


87A98478 



Table VII.— Showiug the REVcinja (Net Beoeitis) as collected by Impemal Oppiobes in Ibblasd, exolnsiTe of 
luPEKiAL Reoeiits, quinquonuiolly from 1819 to 1889-90, aud annually tbcuceforward to 1893-94 inolnsiTe. 



Taxes oa ConunoditleB. 



Non^Toi 

priated 
Dutlet. 



1S19 tn 6 Jan. 1820 



lUi-H toUUar.lSSS 

18<Mt .. 1880 

1S64-6S . 1BS6 

1869- 70 „ 1870 

1874-06 „ 1876 

1870- 80 . 1880 

1884-86 . less 

1880-00 . 1800 

1800- 01 „ 1891 

1801- 98 M 1608 



a 475,004 

2,040,1.13 

1 . 606 AIU 

1,7*4,637 

2,018,608 

2ESS.146 

2,177,122 

2.07U147 

8,29S.5U 

2,106,128 

2.010.874 

1 A 26470 

1^,617 

9,034317 

2a07.S76 



1370304 
32S301 
1360, Oil 
1,803,748 
1374307 
1311386 
1393300 
3,U7340 
8,080382 
2300,066 
3.406,064 
4,.^014 
8360,711 
4309,737 
430A672 



2,101,740 

9,148,030 

3.1303S6 

S330.1.U 



A77C.664 

6,031,870 

*028.177 

4,930,104 



2U430S 

176,005 

104,940 

140378 

128,145 

110,040 



3,7a, 70S 
3.2;2,0« 

8,*]a,43S 
3340,786 
3,081316 
8364,782 

3370331 

4,228,896 , 146379 
6373.146 I 148300 
4,910,034 1 1SI386 
6300,836 I 195,017 
6,348384 I 20LS71 
8.748328 j 210393 
034*064 I I8S307 
0.612347 I 188,444 



625,800 
.160, U3 
434.546 
404306 
403330 
608364 
460368 
413331 
603304 
5C3.024 



e 4&199 

607,197 



0378.413 I 189308 
7J70300 I IK380 
7359362 I 18*204 
7,109,304 1 196331 



781378 

700,033 

719326 



366,740 

8304 



718368 

5U30S 

018,113 

318364 

48 ^ 

671378 

6M.706 



648376 

660,710 

652300 

041.269 



U50421 

758320 

010,151 

6C0,<MS 

648,908 

03*499 

669307 

148A661 

1365332 

1381,463 

I3K319 

089,728 

13»314 

U0134S 

1350,436 



1397346 

1311,063 

I,«330S 

1,650,416 



8375,739 

8390368 

B 3 l 3 ,ia 

8,725.719 



280,330 ' 56,061 
311,071 - 



*U5333 I 
*284328 I 
4090381 ' 
*040,138 
(312347 
6,788,478 
6,097348 
&77a367 
7338,012 
6387343 
7,745397 
736 t.m I 1 ; 



543,191 

838327 

252337 

297363 

300389 

869,420 

418,606 

558301 

740301 

848,784 



1326,704 

948363 



5.253309 

4342 X 134 

4 . 46 U 17 

4 A 583 I 34 

1574050 

4,451318 



5,913035 

7 A 87 J 04 

M 16 W 7 

7 , 831.058 

7 . 976,318 

7381,378 

S,75a420 

9,006338 



9,639331 

6 . 435,177 

9 , 850,649 
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Table VIII Showing the Total Retekue as colleoted by IurEBi,u. OmCEas in tho ITnitbo KraoDOU, inclnaive of 

lupsEUX Reot.ipts. uuinqneunially tixsia 1819 to 1889-90, and ntmnally thonceforward to 1893-9-1, 100108176. 









Iiopcriol Receipts. 


Revenue 


•w given in Tttblca VI. 
and Vll. 


Total Bereauc aa collected. 




Yeai 




Collecietl 
in Great 
BriuiQ. 
1. 


Collecteil 

Ireland. 

2. 


Total. 

3. 


Great 

Urihun. 

4. 


Ireland. 

5. 


Total. 

6. 


Groat 

BnteiD. 

7. 


Ireland. 

8. 


Total, 

United 

Kingdon. 

9. 


1819 to 5th Jui. 1S80 - 


£ 

1,190,089 


£, 

98,800 


£ 

1,218,889 


£ 

51,485,419 


« 

5,253,909 


£ 

56,739,328 


£ 

52,605,508 


£ 

5,352,709 


£ 

57.958,317 


1824 „ 




1825 • 


•527,941 


174,914 


»703,153 


52.712,054 


1,342,034 


57,054,088 


33,339,995 


4,516,348 


57,756,243 


1829 „ 




1880 • 


201,689 


1 10,810 


321,499 


50,717,800 


-1,401,217 


53,179,017 


50,928,489 


4.572,027 


55,500,516 


IS34 „ 




I88S - 


74,081 


_ 


74,981 


45,933,740 


4,458,024 


30,391,764 


46,008,721 


4,4.‘)6,024 


50,466,7-15 


1839 „ 




1840 • 


144,631 


- 


144,691 


47,142,151 


4,574,150 


51, 716, SOI 


47,286,842 


4,574,150 


61,860,993 


1844 




1843 - 


697,108 


- 


697,198 


53,159,775 


4,461,516 


57,611,393 


53,856,973 


4,-151,518 


58,808,491 


1849 „ 




1850 - 


624,44.9 


- 


624,-145 


52,504,240 


4,338,091 


56,842,331 


53,128,685 


4,338.091 


57,466,776 


1854-65 to 31 Mar. 1865 


C4S.759 


- 


645,759 


.‘17,646,245 


6,013,335 


63,559,480 


58,292,004 


5,913,236 


6-1,205,339 


1859-00 




„ 1860 


1,734,971 


- 


1,734,971 


62,154,275 


7,097.904 


69,252,179 


63,889,246 


7.097,904 


70,987,150 


1864-05 




„ 1865 


2,601,239 


- 


2,601,289 


61,127,216 


0.516,047 


67,648,263 


63,728,505 


6,516,047 


70,244,552 


1869-70 




„ 1870 


3,378,661 


- 


2,378,661 


65,876,886 


7,331,058 


78,207,944 


68,255,547 


7,331,058 


76,586,605 


I874-7S 




„ 1875 


3,980,048 


- 


2,380,048 


64,144,916 


7,978,313 


7S.123AS9 


66,524,964 


7,978,313 


74.508^77 


1879-80 




„ 1880 


2,948,894 


- 


3,948,894 


69,393,350 


7,831.376 


77,226,736 


72,344,344 


7£S1,376 


80,176,620 


1884-85 


„ 


„ 1885 


875,018 


- 


875,013 


77,331,113 


8,758,420 


66,089,538 


78,206,126 


8,758,420 


86,964,546 


1889-90 




1690 


ft, 567,057 


- 


11,587,057 


83,978,588 


9,005,989 


92,984,470 


85.565,59.5 


9,005,932 


94,571,527 


1890-91 


„ 


„ 1891 


1,248,074 




1.248.074 


85,730,436 


9,301,463 


95,081,899 


86,978,510 


9,301,463 


96,279,973 


1891-92 




„ 1893 


928,269 


- 


928,269 


88,399,078 


9,639,331 


98,038,409 


80,327,347 


9,639.331 


98,966,676 


1892-93 




„ 1898 


988,884 


- 


036,884 


86,950,967 


9,425,177 


06,876,144 


87,889,851 


9.426,177 


97,815,038 


1893-94 




., 1804 


1,229,450 


- 


1,239,450 


87,498,978 


9,650,649 


97,149,627 


88,728,428 


9,650,649 


98,876,077 



*Uxclusii«on.733,SSU. KpayuisutofLoan to Emperor of Gcrmuiy. t Indudlng 800, OOOf. Mine. 



KotBS. 

1. The dgores of the last five years inclode, as ox- 
plained in the romorks prefixed to the Tables, the 
amoants of Rovenno wbioh U assigned to local autho- 
ties, bat which contiuncs to be collected by Imperial 
officers. 

2. It be observed that the figures in oolunm 9 
of Table VIII., giving the total Bevenne as collected 
in the United Kmgdom, do not ail tally with the Ggnres 
given in Table I. of Part IH. of the Hemorandnia- 
(pp. 29 and SO) already presented to the Boyal Com- 
nussionen. The diSerenoea proceed from the fact that 
the figures in that Memorandum were simply taken from 
the annual Finance Accounts, isc. withont alteration ■, 
whereas the figures in this Table have necessarily been 
subject to adjustments in order to secure uniformity of 
treatment. 

In most of the years reviewed, the discrepancies sure 
immaterial, and oannot affect any inferenoee that may 
be drawn from tho Revenues respectively colleoted in 
the two oonntries. But there are thr^ years, viz., 
3.874-5, 1379-80, and 188-4-5, in ivhich tho diacrepaueies 



are considerable, as will be scon by the following com- 
parison 



Tibt. 


Totsh in 
Uemorandimi 
previously 
presented. 


Totals in 
Table VIII. 
atwvo. ^ 




187-H • • . 


e 

jijoiom 


£ 

7U03.000 


£ 

4074HO 


1870-80 




80a7S,0M 


14)18,1)00 


18SHS • - • 


87MMW0 


80.064,000 


14)00.000 



These discrepancies are almost wholly due to one 
cause, and the explanation is this : Froviously to 1874-5 
all receipts in respect of local loans were credited indis- 
criminately to the eioheqnor balance. In 1874 the 
interest was separated from tho principal repaid, and, 
being properly considered as income, was credited to 
Revenue. In 1887 the Local Loans Fund was estab- 
lished, and thenceforward all receipts in respect of 
loons were carried to the credit of that fund. Accord- 
ingly, in those Tables, which have been framed on an 
uniform basis os far as possible, it has been necessary 
to ezolndo the temporary appropi'iatioa of interest on 
loans oe Revenue between 1874^ and 1^-8. 
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373 KOYAL COMiUSSION ON THE FINANCIAL HELATtONS BBTWHEN GREAT BRITArM AND IRCLAND: 



C. — Tables relating to the Funded and Unfunded Debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the period 1782-83 to 1816-17. 



The follovring Tables, Kos. I. and II., show the nominal amount of the Funded and 
Unfunded Debt of Great Britain and Ireland respectively at the end of each financial 
year from 1782-83 to 1816-17 ; and Table No. III. shows the nominal amount of the 
Funded and Unfunded Debt in the United Kingdom at the end of each financial 
year from 1816-17 to 1835-36, iuclusive. 

The amount of the Funded Debt has been taken from Parliamentaiy Paper 
No. 366 of 1869, Part II., pp. 304-306, and Parliamentary Paper No. 0.-6539 of 1891, 
pp. 72-77 and pp. 140-153. 

The amount of the Unfunded Debt has been obtained from the original English 
and Irish records. 

It will be observed that in the Tables included in this Appendix no account is 
taken of the Terminable Annuities. This omission is imavoidable, inasmuch as the 
calculation of their capital value in the years covered by the Tables has never, as yet, 
been attempted. 

The state of the enthe Debt of the United Kingdom from the year 1835-36, 
inclusive, down to the present time is fully given in Parliamentary Paper No. 312 of 
1894 ; and it is therefore unnecessary to reproduce the figures here. 

H.M. Treasuiy, E. W. HAMILTON. 

2nd January 1895. 
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Table No. I. 



Unfunded Debt.— Great Britain. 

AitousT outs t andin g nt the end of each Fn;.vKCLtt. Yeaii from 10th Octohev 1782 to oth Jauuiuy 1817. 







Eiclicqucr Bills. 






r 


1 


Inciease( + ) 


yEUlS BKOKO 


For 

Supply. 


Ill 

aiKicipa- 
lion of 
Tuxes and 
Duties. 


For Mis* 
calluuooiu 
purposes. 


Total. 


Navy Bills. 


1 Ordnance 
Deben* 


Total 

Uufuodoil 

Debt. 


or De- 
crease C~) 
iu the 
Year. 


80th October and 81st 


£ 


1 ^ 


j, 




* 






I £ 


December 




1 














1763 


5,709,932 


1 3,66T,tlOU 


198,721 


9,575,653 


10,738,615 


— 


30414,266 


— 


1783 


5,591,900 


1 3,934,000 


596,146 


10,132,045 


13,931,314 


- 


33,043,359 


+ 2,728,991 


178-1 


4,340,365 


4,038,28(1 


555,001) 


8,933,.54S 


9,3-15,046 


- 


18,308,391 


-4.774,668 


178S 


4,874,899 


1 2,639,997 


505,000 


7,809,889 


731,033 


- 


8431,813 


-9,780,779 


178C 


4,681,233 


3,590,097 


800,000 


8,571,830 


956,419 


- 


9,537,789 


+ 995,937 


1787 


4,672,373 


3,306,323 


300,000 


8,378,596 


1,354,038 


35.670 


9,550,304 


+ 31.465 


1708 


5,283,100 


8,000,0UU 


300,000 


6,492,100 


1,538,106 


- 


11,035,306 


+ 1,400,002 


1780 


5,640,250 


3,7-11,439 


800,000 


9,690,680 


1439,158 


11,564 


11.581,711 


+ 506,505 


1790 


5,600,173 


3,918,723 


800,000 


9,813,897 


3,073,590 


11I.S13 


13,000,809 


+ 1,469,098 


1701 


6,839,300 


8,813,620 


300,000 


IO,942A30 


3,679,787 


- 


18,623,607 


+ 621,798 


1792 


6,658,000 


8,643,476 


- 


10,600,476 


9,870,019 


01,502 


18,061,997 


-560,610 


1793 


7,455,450 


2,716,000 


1,651,700 


11,828,159 


4,697,815 


808,459 


17.023,988 


+ 3,961,936 


1704 


5,797,157 


3,590,957 


- 


8,388,114 


7.899,707 


755,564 


16.973,385 


-50,548 


1795 


8,406,566 


3,789,000 


810,500 


19,956,066 


8.848,893 


1,385,633 


38,036,931 


+ 6,066,606 


1706 


7,410,700 


4,043,000 


010,000 


19,363,700 


t 


t 


13,363,700 


-10.676,391 


1797 


6,673,500 


'8,635,000 


910,000 


11,117,500 


- 


- 


11,117,500 


-1,246,200 


1798 


12,187.900 


1 3,799,000 


5,100 


15,993,000 


- 


- 


15,993,000 


+4,874,500 


1799 


10,735,900 


9,727,000 


5,100 


19,458,000 


- 


- 


19,458,000 


+ 3,466,000 


Quarter (o Sth January 


















1800 


18,497,300 


3,884,000 


268,800 


21,094,600 


- 


- 


31,094,600 


.>- 1,636,600 


Year to 3th January 


















1601 


33,043,200 


4,245,000 


— 


26,288,200 


— 


— 


26,988,200 


+ 5,193,600 


1809 


19,032,600 


.3,833,000 


- 


39,865,600 


- 


- 


33,865,600 


-3,423,600 


1803 


14,349,500 


3,103,000 


- 


16,453,500 1 


- 


- 


16,453,500 


-6,413,100 


1804 


17,863,600 


1,839,000 


- 


19,301,600 


- 


~ 


19,901,600 


+2,749,100 


1805 


24,5'10,100 ' 


1,187,000 


: _ 


85,736,100 


- 


- 


35,736,100 


•-6,534,500 


1806 


36,311,300 


1,091,000 


- 


37,402,300 


- 




27,403,900 


-{ 1,666,100 


1807 


37,141.300 


070,000 




38,111,300 


- 


- 


38,111400 


+ 709,100 


1806 


81,703,500 


1,093,000 




89,788,500 


- 


- 


83,736400 


>■4,615400 


1809 


38,8-15,300 


456,000 


- 


89^01,900 


- 


- 


89401,300 


+6,574,700 


1810 


39,066,600 


97,000 


- 


89,168,600 


- 


- 


89,168,600 


- 137,600 


1811 1 


87,786,800 


159,000 


- 


S7.945A00 


- 


. - 


87,945,300 


-I4I84OO 


1812 


40,917,800 


526,000 


1,388.000 


49,781,800 


- 


- 


43,781400 


+ 4,836400 


1818 


43,538,400 


3,493,000 


- 


4S.021.400 


- 




45,031,400 


+ 2489,600 


1814 


44,754,800 ' 


3,862,000 


•799,800 


48.416,100 


- 


- 


48,416,100 


+ 3,394,700 


1816 


56,987,700 


054,000 


•791,900 


58,788,600 


- 


- 


58,788,600 


+ 10,817,500 


1816 


41,441,600 


26,000 


•787,400 


43455,800 


- 


- 


43455,300 


-16,478,800 


1817 


44.453,3{>0 


100,000 


“ 


•14,668,300 


— 


~ 


44.563,800 


+2,808,000 



• B*oheqoer delientiireg issned nndei- Act* 53 III. ec. 41 aud M. ... f__. . . a .u . . 

f On the 31st December 1708 nearly the whole of the outstanding Navy Buis hod beei nmded, and, os under the Act 
87 Gee JU o 20 passed on 80th Dcoembor 1796, the oharaotar of the NsTy Bills was ohanged by limitbg their cuprenoy to 
three calendar montlie, they have not heen trentad as forming; part of the unfunded debt from that date. Ordnance d£hento«s» 
being somewhat of the same nature as Navy Bills, have heen wmilftrly dealt with. 
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Table No. ii. 



Funded and Unfunded Debt of Great Britain and Ireland. 



Amount outstanding at tlje end of each Financial Year from 1782-3 to 1816-17 bcloaive. 





GllttT BbII’AIS. 


iBEb.VKO. 




Te.vk. 


Pundril 

Debt. 


Unfunded 

Debt.* 


Total. 


j«ai?asc (+) 

l)eere;ise (— ) 
in (lie Vcu*. 


Funded 

Dvtit. 


Unfunded 

Dobt.+ 


Total. 


Incrcnsc>(+) 

Doci-enso (— ) 
in tlioYutr. 


Gross 

Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


e 


£ 


£ 


1782-3 


100,3e3£55 


20,311,208 


81C/i77/i23 


- 


i.-no.on2 


007.1/12 


1217,784 


- 


218,095,.1O7 


178S-1 


211,3(>3,3j5 


2.8,043^30 


illrlOlWJ-l 


+17,728291 


l,-il0.092 


537,l(i9 


1,007,201 


+ -0,477 


230273.775 


17SI-5 


2S7.21OJ07 


ISthlS/JOI 


213,509,188 


+1L102.C74 


1270,214 


750,786 


2,127,010 


+ 151t,758 


2-17230207 


17SJ-C 


233.ill.2tS 


8,581,812 


240,T03/X10 


+ 1.259273 


l,-(fa,032 


71)-W00 


2/237.052 


+ 130,033 


2-40,020,112 


1T8B-7 


237,508,193 


9.527,739 


217,099237 


+ 833,177 


1.032221 


027209 


2,25!>/i90 


+ 2,538 


249,353,327 


1JS7-8 


230,111,593 


9,5r9;»l 


315,070/102 


- 1,I33,-135 


l,5Sn,0GS 


027,300 


2,21.1,-137 


- 40,153 


2-17.6S-l,230 


178S-9 


231,005,243 


1L02520C 


21o/;S0.i51 


- 40218 


l,530,Di^ 


C27239 


2213.(37 


- 


2-17243,S‘JI 


1730-flO 


2XU>10,393 


11/131,711 


ai-l/iTS.lOP 


- I/K2245 


ViSCpOOS 


027200 


2,313,1,17 


- 


2 Ui.TOl.510 


1750-1 


231,158.sns 


13.000,809 


2-UA59.707 


- iis.-as 


1/20,008 


6272G0 


3.213,1.17 


- 


2.10.073,1-41 


mi-8 


229.951,708 


13/H3£U7 


243,S74,'103 


- 835203 


1,580203 


G27209 


2.213,-1.17 


- 


215.787242 


1792-3 


227.089.ItS 


13,001/197 


2I1.05U15 


- 2223,200 


1,025298 


C272G9 


2,252207 


+ 39230 


24.1,!1032I2 


1793-i 


232.0OJ,743 


nmnss 


2l9.6SS,fi7n 


+ 82:(7,531 


1.9fli>275 


U04292 


2,97-l,2C7 


+ fSl.OOO 


251,002,918 


170I-3 


2ti;>3<},32t 


10,97^385 


2(a.9«i.700 


+12,821.003 


2,91021-4 


1.0Cl/i3S 


4,003,452 


+ 1.128,183 


205212.101 


1793-d - 


207.391DOU 


23,039,091 


320,181.891 


+58222,182 


•1, 409.400 


1,107,«I2 


5,577,098 


+ 1274,0-10 


320.003,989 


1790-7 


3WiU3,-HW 


12/H8,700 


3j8,-l77,HXl 


+88,015275 


5270275 


l.li»,in2 


0,537207 


+ 000,389 


305,014,033 


1707-8 


372,2 IS»,y-l« 


n.m/ioii 


38.1207,-I-Hl 


+21,8911280 


9275.890 


85S.783 


10,131276 


+ 3,597,208 


39.1202,121 


1798-0 


•100,010.087 


10,992,000- 


•(10,009/187 


+33210, '!ll 


112202(7 


&KW77 


15,800,73-1 


+ 5272,049 


4.11211211 


1799-lSOO - 
1900-X 


•101,010.1(53 

420.303.013 


21,09 1/iuU 
20,388,200 


422.7iH.7il2 
•4HI,il91,l » 


+ ll/?J(l/i:5 


21,757,385 

202U219 


1,813,100 




+ 7291,001 
+ O,-410,372 


44.1,803,317 

•170.135,302 








A*Bi«gatQ IncrcnsoV 
in the period i 
from 1783-3 to ( 
1800-L ) 


323,012,090 


5/173/133 


230/1KMS3 


- 


25,431,127 


l,l'j224fl 


20,023,373 


- 


250/39,995 


1801-2 


400,201,-137 


23^03,000 


7439,137,057 


+42232/J13 


30,7£I,C33 


1,-13.1,1U1 


S!, 216223 


+ 8.(17-1200 


521213280 


1B02-3 


487£!n,S72 


!0.'1S3,S(KI 


. 501,152,172 


+l.\02.'*vU5 


S-bS;U.814 


1,U36/115 


35.507, 75!( 


+ :}2522;w 


satTBOASl 


1805-* 


•j01.2US.-l36 


19,201,000 


‘-510,107/1-23 


+ 0,251250 


37.055214 


12U0223 


31/K3.W7 


+ 3,08-1/178 


GUl.OSfi.iaS 


lBOt-5 


S00.CIS0.131 


23.730,100 


S23210231 


+15,409,20.1 


45,723,180 


700,164 


40,-189,310 


+ 7237203 


572/105271 


1805-0 


6S1.14O.1M0 


27.-Wi2«0 


SSl.613.110 


+25,720.915 


•49288.080 


S7.fi02 


4il2102?a 


+ AiKLOOS 


U00/i6!i,S4 


1803-7 


53U,S-13,S73 


',28,113.100 


5U725l/j73 


+I0.4U.727 


6l,UU,714 


_ 


64,110,714 


+ -l.OiH.USO 


022JKB/S7 


1307-8 


US.-tLO.Sil 


“22,720,500 


570,175,734 


+ .8,220,801 


SS2i1239 


So:i23l 


5S/S3/)7l) 


+ 4.513250 


031,833,804 


1808-0 


512.119/U!) 


39,801200 


S8LC2U/j49 


+ 5fm/ilC 


01,908.025 


500,000 


03,UIS/)26 


+ 3,811255 


0-41/138/17-1 


1300-10 - 


340A13,^3 


39,103,000 


588,477.123 


+ C350.77-1 


fl5,-473,20n 


005,288 


02280,557 


+ 3213,532 


051.557,980 


1810-11 


S523T1.5CQ 


37/145200 


590210.800 


+ 22S9.‘137 


71230277 


105288 


71,535.005 


+ 6,-I55,10S 


C022S3.B2S 


16li-e 


3303.329,893 


43,781,800 


C00.m,093 


+ 15,294233 


72,258,555 


1298,00-4 


78,053,4511 


+ 8,410,704 


080,001,132 


1812-3 


580,424/133 


43,031.‘109 


691.-MS,tSS 


+26233.700 


79,339,058 


2,3152^ 


81255263 


+ 7,708,614 


713,100, ‘160 


19IS-1 


634,943,332 


48,410,100 


703258.432 


+71213,979 


89.192207 


2215.709 


91,703,068 


+10253,003 


795,000,4(3 


18U-6 


e59AS5£17 


68,739,000 


718,219217 


+1-1, 809,783 


87201.181 


2,500286 


99201,506 


+ 8,003.600 


813/120.783 


lSlS-8 


709295366 


42256.300 


761,550265 


+88231248 


110.780219 


3,400,923 


113237.1142 


+13,^1^870 


864,778,007 


1816-7 


082B59A69 


•44,603200 


737.423A09 


-14,128/)00 


1072S0A6S 


6204215 


113284.778 


- 549,000 


860,107,242 


AKTognto Increase* 
ta the period 
from 1800-1 to 
1816-7. J 


272,553.334 


18275,100 


290,828231 


- 


8U2SS,US 


8,004.677 


84,143216 


- 


S7A971/M0 



* For details of tlieUafuildsd Ihsbt of GmtEritain, s«e Table No. L 
t Iriab TroseoryBillfi. 

i Includes a loan of O^.OOOI. in Stock wliioh, ttiongh char{;ed on Great Britain, was mised for Ireland in ISll. 
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3S1 



T,VBMi No, IIJ. 



Funded and Unfunded Debt of the United Kingdom. 



Amoxtnt outstanding at the end of each Financial Year from IS16-7 to 1835-6 inclusive. 



Teab. 


Funded 

Debt. 


Unfunded. 

Debt. 


Total. 


Increase (+) 
or Decrease (— ) 
in the Year. 


1816- 7 

1817- 8 

1818- 9 

1819- 20 

1820- 1 
1821-2 

1822- 3 

1823- 4 

1824- 5 

1 825- 6 

1826- 7 

1827- 8 

1828- 9 

1829- 30 

1830- 1 

1831- 2 

1832- 3 

1833- 4 

1834- 5 

1835- 6 

Net Decrease in the i«riotll 
firom 1816-7 to 1835-6 - / 


£ 

800,239,327 

780,631,391 

795,604,651 

798,535,221 

804,943,982 

798,463,711 

797,376,319 

792,851,971 

782,257,268 | 

779,285,910 

785,011,063 

778,743,997 

773,636,417 ■ 

772,607,326 | 

758,880,804 I 

756,994,117 

755,604,839 

753,238,754 1 

745,326,516 1 

760,294,554 I 


£ 

49,867,915 
62,641,304 
1 49,161,350 

i 48,193,800 

1 33,334,350 

32.670,731 
.36,248,900 
34,709,500 
! 37,868.200 

31,920,950 ' 

25,131,600 
23,121,800 
27,831,000 
25,515,850 
27,285,250 
27.141,050 
27,805,300 
28,039,746 
29,527,351 
30,032,585 


£ 

850,107,242 

843,272,695 

844,766,001 

846,729,021 

838,278,332 

831,134,4-42 

833,625,219 

827,561.471 

820,125,468 

811,206,860 

810,142,663 

806,865,297 

801,467,417 

798,123,176 

786,166,054 

784,135,167 

783,409,639 

781,278,500 

774,853,867 

790,377,139 


i £ 

\ 

- 6,834,547 
+ 1,493,306 
-1- 1,963,020 

- 8,450,689 

- 7,143,890 
+ 2,490,777 

- 6,063,748 

- 7,436,003 

- 8,918,608 

- 1,064,197 

- 3,277,366 

- 5,397,880 

- 3,344,241 

- 11,957,122 

- 2,030,887 

- 725,528 

- 2,131,139 

- 6,424,633 
+ 15,523,272 


39,944,773 

1 


19,785,330 


59,730,103 


- 



APPENDIX II. 



A. — Memorandum presented to the Commission by Mr. Murrouqh O'Brien, in connection 
with the Evidence given by him before the Commission. 



Irishmen have never ceased to protest ag.ain&t the 
fiscal uiT.iiigemcHts imposed upon their country at the 
time of tlio Union. The reception accorded to Ireland’s 
complaints and protests illustrates Burke’s remark, 
that “ when any community is subordinatcly connected 
“ with another, the p-oat danger of the ooniiesiou is the 
“ estreme pride and self-complacency of the superior, 
“ which in all matters of coutrovemy will probably 
“ decide in its own faroui’.” 

At the Union, ^eland’s contribution to the Itnperiiil 
je«^t lie revenue was fised at ^ths of the whole, in spite of the 
Uaion, remonstrances of a large proportion of the Irish Lords 
and Commons. 

A number of Irish peers, Foster, Grattan, and other 
prominent opponents of the Union, demonstrated the 
inability of Ireland to bear such a charge, and that in 
an united Parliament 100 Irish members would lie 
powerless to protect Irish interests. 

This forecast was justified; Ireland was unable, as 
had been foreseen, to meet the charge imposed on her, 
and her deficit was made up by auuual boiu'owings on 
her account, until, the Iii^ debt having quadrupled 
while that of Great Britain bad only doubled, the 
Fxchequero of the two countries were consolidated in 
1817. 

iwlua’t 

|“b^ptcy In 1800, Great Britain’s debtper head was 421; 

Ireland’s 51. 12e. Ireland’s pre-Union debt was less 
than ^st part of the total debt of the two kingdoms ; 
after 17 years of British management it had lisen to 
between |th and ^th. Several select committees foiled 



to disoiitauglo the public accounts of this period; but 
it is clear that they wt»re neither framed nor kept in 
necordmico witli tno Treaty of Union, and it is more 
tliau probable that, lu addiiiou to the fiscal burden in 
excess of her capacity laid upon her, Ireland was 
seiOTately ehargei with loans which should have been 
debited to the two countries jointly. At any rata, 

Ireland, as foreseen by those who had the best means 
of forming an opinion, became bankrupt in 17 years. 

Tasatiou raised to the highest possible rate did not 
meet the charges laid on her. 

Since the amalgamation of the Excheqaers in 1817, 
the taxation of the two countries has been gradually 
assimilated, and with a few trifling exceptions, iu- 
diseriminate taxation now prov.ails throughout the 
United kingdom. But indisci'lmiuate taxation does 
not, and identiool taxes do not, ueoessarUy mean 
equality of taxation lietween two countries diftWing in 
their economio circumstances and social customs. 

Ireland's complaint is that she is unequally taxed, Ctompa^on 
having regard to her comparative capacity to bear Sritata^ 
taxation, and to the services which she obtains in uidpe- 
return for the taxes ah© pays. Her financial position is 
08 if 0 person with 30UZ. a year had to keep up an position, 
establishment in forced partnership with, on the same 
scale, and in the same style, as another person with 
10,0001. a year, contributing a proportion of every 
outlay the richer partner chose to make. The modest 
oompeteuoo that would amiily suffice for all the ueces- 
Bities of the first, if living independently, would be 
Toinously insufficient for the same parson in such a 
partnership. 

8D2 
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Iroland, tho pooreut and least progressive (wuntry in 
civilised Europe, tho only one whose population hw for 
40 years been continually diminishing, is finally linked 
witn the richest country in the world. She is taxed 
and her revenue is spent os if she were an integral part 
of Groat Britain, although her circmnstonces, her 
economic and social condition, and her needs, are 
wholly different. 

The 7th A.rtio1e of the Treaty of Union provided that 
after 20 years tho just proportion of contribution to 
the revenne by each coniicry was to bo ascertained (ub 
an alternative to other methods which are not ap- 
plicable) by a comparison of the income of each country 



from the produce of a general tax, if such had beon 
imposed. Ko such tax existed until 1853, when the 
iooimo tax was extended to Ireland ; and if her con- 
tribution was fixed upon that basis, Ireland would now 
be paying four millions instead of eight millions— one- 
twenty-fourth in.steod of ono-twelfth of the Imperial 
revenne. 

Parliamentary Paper 329, '01 presents the Treosniy "Fliauictoi 
view of the finnnoial relations of the three kingdoms, 
and the Treasury’s conclusions na to the res|iectiva 
contributions of each country. The following table is 
iaken from this |iaper, tho first published of the 
series 



StntMABT pon Tdbee Te.ves — Amousts asd Peh-cest.vobs. 




The Treasury's ostimateof tho taxation paid per head 
of population is as follows: — 

Amounts raa He.u) or Popuiahos. 



(Census 1891.) 



- 


Englwd. 


SuoUond. 


Iwlojid. 


CailL-d 

Kiasdom. 


mil tin 


£ 1. il. 


£ t. (/. 


■E s. tl. 


£ s. il. 


Toul n'vrauo coiitrlhntui 
by thu Uircu kiafdcniH. 


SUB 


SSI 


1 12 D 


2 S U 


Total ezproilitan) on Rnx- 
llih. Srattisb, ond lri& 

wrvice*. 


0 14 8 


0 14 U 


lie 


OlE T 


CoGtrtbntloa to Impoiul 
wrvfeeB. 


1 17 0 

1 


1 U 4 

1 


0 10 11 


1 13 4 


isao-ou 










Total reroiuo coatribulod 
Ig ibo tbire klfisdbnia 


S IS 8 


S 11 s 


1 14 0 


3 10 2 


Total MCii*VKlltnn on Rob. 
lab. SmiUsli, and Iiiili 
wrvlcee. 


0 IB 10 


0 10 s 


14 4 


OlSU 


OwbibuHai to Imperial 


1 10 10 


1 14 S 


0 0 B 


1 18 3 


leei-oa 










Total reveniu oontributed 
by tbe ihros Uegdoma. 


sue 


: 11 s 


1 IS 0 


SIO 10 


Total czpcmiitnra on Sng- 
Soottitb, and iriab 


0 10 10 


0 17 to 


ISO 


0 18 0 


Contribution to Imperial 
Krrlcea. 


116 S 


1 18 7 


0 8 0 


1 IS 10 



These figures show that from the Treasury point of 
view Ireland contributes leas per head and absolntely, 
year by year, to the Imperial services, and that Great 
Britain would be no loser if Ireland’s annual contri- 
butions to the Imperial revenne were fixed considerably 
under 2,000,0001., and the balance of her actual revenue 
handed over to an Irish local anthorify to be spent as 
it thought fit Both countries would Mnefit by such a 
re-adjnstment of the administrative system. 

FiUade* But the Treasury classification of expenditure in 
Parliamentary Paper 329/’91, and otiier snhaeqnent 
papers, is not a fair statement of tho facta, even if the 
0,000,0001. alleged to be spent on Irish services were 
justly, economiMlly, snd usefully laid out- 

Under tho hea& of Imperial services, absorbing 
62,0O0,000A of tho toud revenue, and the greater part 



being spenc in England, arc a numbor of items from 
which Ireland derives no benefit whiitever, and many 
disadvontn^s ; these items ought more properly to he 
dossed as English or British services. Under the head 
of Irish services are largo snms which should be classed 
as British or Iinporial, for though the expenditure is in 
Ireland, it is made for Impei'iul reasons, not for the 
biniofit of Irish citisous. 

Ireland, a very poor, luiroly ngi'iciiltnrsil and paabornl ireinnJ Je- 
conntry, has no need of the costly army aud navy rives no 
which the oomnierco, foroigii relations, and policy of 
Great Bi'itaiii requli'e, and which her wealth can afford inj^rint ™ 
to maiutoin. Ireland should not be expected to con- «*penditiire. 
trihuio to those costly dofouoe services, either iu pro- 
portion to her popnlatiou or her wealto ; she derives 
hat little advantage from Uiom, and would scarcely be 
mors iu danger of invasion or aggression from other 

g owers thou Iceland is, but for her connexion with 
reat Britain. 

I do not suggest that Ireland should pay nothing for 
these services, bnt that she ehonld pay less than the 
amount now contributed. It would be difficult for 
anyone except a Treasury e^ert to examine and 
ontisiso all the items of expenditure as given in detail 
in the Financial Bolation Papers. The utle of account 
does not always denote the real oMect or cause of the 
expen<Uture. For example, tho Wine and Tin Com- 
pensationB of the Duchies of ComwiJl and Lancaster 
do not indicate a service from which Ireland derives 
any benefit, yet these items are charged as Imperial 
Bcrvieea. 

Objections, however, may fhirly be mode to the 

classification as Imperil services of 

1. The Oivil Lirt, Eoyal Annuities and Expenses. 

Ireland pays the Lord Lieutenant, as a sub- 
stitute for royalty, a salary which is double that 
paid to the Frosident of the United Sfcatea. That, 
and all the exjienses of his residences and house- 
hold, are debited by tho Treasury to Ireli^, 
and on the some princtole the expense of royalty 
should he classed as a BritiBh Service. 

2. Parliament, whose location at "Westaninster is a 
dis^vimtage to Ireland, for it makes all Irish 
legislation more costly, dilatory, and less efficient 
than if Irish affairs were locally dealt with. 

3. Public buildings in London, including the British 
Museum i Irishmen derive no more ^vantage 
from that than they do from public building in 
New York, or thui an Englishman derives ttom 
toe Royal Irish Acadeu^. 

4. Diplomatio, consnlor, and packet services, and all 
ooarges arising from the maintenance of esta- 
blishments for tho same purpose in both Dublin 
and London. 
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Iri^pA'.leo Among the oxpciit<ca oliuincd as Irish services, tbs 
«» iy *° principal chnrge to which objection may bo taken is 

iJfJrt that for the police, kept up ndmittcdly for British 

reasons ns a sorai-militiiry furce, ut a cost fnr in excess 
of tlio I'Ofjuireinents of Ireland, ivhcrc, under a much 
strictor criminal code, in proportion to the population, 
there is less crime Lhiin in the rest ot tlie United 
Kingdom. In England tiic oosC of police is 'is. Stl . ; in 
Irelimd, fi*. 8<t. jjor head. In Ireland the nnmlier of 
committals fui' trial in 1890 tras 1 in 2,980, and of oon- 
vicUons 1 in 3,94.1; while in tho i-est of the United 
Kingtlomthe ooiTospouding figures wore 1 in 2,312 and 1 
in 2|d57. If tho Irish police were kcjit up at the same 
rate por head as in Euglond, the oo.st would he 6'25,(HKi2. 
instojid (if 1 ,555,1402., and still lees if tho force were in 
]iro]>oi'Llou to the crimes camiiiitted ; no that at least 
ono million of t)io fiulioo cost should be ti'ansferred 
from the Irish to tho Imperial or British services 
column. Law charges and crirainni prosecutions cost 
more for Ireland’s 4,750,000 of pcsjplo than for Eng- 
land’s 30,000,000. hlost of this outlay is for peliticai 
and Britisli puiposcB, and should be so charged in tho 
nceonnt. 

The Civil cntublinhmcnta in Iroltmd are kept up on an 
Imperial scale nnd for British purposes, jot ore omirged 
by tho I’rcasurj oxolnBivoly to Ireland. And Ireland 
la charged with bor share of a number of large items 
classed ns Imperial, such as Boards of Trade, Frivj 
Council OiBoc, Trensnry, Oflloo of Works, which should 
more fairly ho charged os British or English. 
jMw” roju^nsbment of tho Troosniy’a classification, 

charging Ireland uiily with tho cost of tho services she 
n;liiisus. required, and from which she dorivod an advantage, 
would entirely alter thu rcanlts and pcr-ceutages de- 
duced in Pai'liamontexy Paper 329, ’91. Imperial cx]>en- 
ditiiro in Irohvnd is large, no doubt, but this does not 
oomjxjnsate for over-taxation, nnlcss tho oxpenditaro is 
n';f:0B.sary and boiieflcial to Ireland. Tho comparison 
of thu i>or head taxation, giving the average Irisliman’s 
taxation at 3-i«., against nn Englishman's 52s., tells 
nothing os to tho oqnoHty of taxation in ouch ceniitry, 
nnloSB tho avoragu inoomo of individnal.s in each 
conntiy is also kuowu, and tho snrvioos rendered by the 
Stuto in caoh country. Ireland jiaya loss per houd than 
England, boennso her populaliou consists of n larger 
proportimi of {woita' i>ci-smis in every does of oRcnjxition 
and property. 

Om(«ri*on following Uiblo slinwH what Iroland’a proportion 

of woiilth is to tlmt nf the United Kingdom on u enm- 
■ent.iU]. parison of the income-tax asaussment and rucipta in 
1891, with the nmouiit of tho ossussment or produco of 
^0 tax ]}or bond in England and Ireland : — 



Exou Xnuand Envsmm BisroiiT lo Uajioii 1891. 



iStdolaA. 




Ireland’s largest item is Schodnlo A. (nearly half of 
her total ossessmout). Under Sohodnle A. she is much 
more highly vulnod thou England. In Ii-elaud the 



AiiseBsment of land has remained imehanged for 40 
years ; and the nsscssment cannot 1>o changed, alihongli 
the value of land hiis falleu. In Ureat Britain the 
rjituablp valno of land' diminished by over 18,000,0£)02. 
between 18S0 aud 1894. Tlio nuder-assoasment of 
ooiiulry mansions aud of valnaljlo urban building sites, 
so cummoii iu England, has no corresjKmding place in 
the Irish asEessment. For example, iu evidenoc to the 
Va!miti<in Committee of the London County Coimoil, 

Mr. E. J. Harper said ; ■' The annual value of nil vacant 
“ land (in London) which is not assessed I have put 
“ down rery modciutely at 1,600,0002. aunmiUy.” The 
Committee’s Report stntetl that in the parish of Kon- 
singteu there wus vacant land worth for sale 1,700,0002. 
practically not rated at nil (Report of Land Valuation 
C'otnmittee, 1889). Ireland's assessment of buildings 
comprises a large number of frail (hatched honfloa 
which have no not letting value, for tho cost of main- 
teuonce would exceed the rant. 

This comparative under-osseasinont in Great Britain unflor 
extends to mlw.ays and other such works as well os to nuosnnent 
farms, mansious, and vacant lauds. Mr. T. F. He^ey 
one of tho largest valuers in ^e Koith of England, 
say.s : “ Comparing tho valuaticm and amnunts of rates 
" imyablo by the Duhliii, Wicklow, and Wexford RaiU 
“ way with the amounts paid by the two largest English 
“ railway oom]iauie8, tho London and North-western 
" and the Great Westom, it will be seen thot tho ratea 
" paid or payable by the former are enormously in 
“ excess of tlm latter, and that the difference is solely 
“ to be attributed to tho ‘ parochial principle ’ of rating 
“ in England.” Comparing dilFereut paid* of the 
L. N. W. R. system with Irish rmlways, he says 
the nssessablo value of tho Dublin, mcklow, and 
Wexford Railway, in proportion to the recite, is 11 
times greater than that of the Shvewahnry and Hereford I 
(Local Taxation, by T. F. Hedloy, l8re.) In another 
pamphlctouthesnmesnbjeot, in 1^. he says: “Whilst 
” tho Nb-iotest suporviEion is exorcised over oxpendi- 
'* turo, tho flssesimeut of propertiea to the rates is 
“ eeriously neglected. Whilst the gnardiaae may not 
" exiicnd a few shillings controiy to tho consolidated 
" oraore or to the prejudice of the ratopayers, tlioy 
“ may, by neglecting tho proper assessment of pro- 
” portioB, prcjndicatberiitepayersto the extent of many 
" thonsuniu of pounda.” Ho then statoR that in six 
unions of Dur ham coUiei'iee wore nnder-rnted to the 
extent of 12i\0002. ; and to show that these irregularities 
extend to other pro]>ertiea, he gives the rents paid and 
the rntonblu vidacB in 113 cases iu annion lieing valued 
by his firm. In some instances the valuation is ono- 
clevciith of the rent ; the rants of the whole lot are 
190 per cent, higher than the rateable values — 3,9432. 
rental against 1,8592. rateable value. 

Tho vulnatiou of Ireland, though sapposed to be made -'arintb'*, 
on an estimate of what the laud would prodnee, really nleailnn." 
followed the rente, which were excessively high, owing 
to tho competition for land among a larger popnlation 
than Ireland hns at present. Mr. Senior's remarks on 
Griffith's system of valuation maybe q^uoCed : “ Thongh 
“ Mr. Griffith does not avow the element of rent, I 

hcliove ho is in fact reol^ guided by it ” : and as to 
rent, ” I take it a smallW portion of the mroduoe 
” romnins with tho tenant in Ireland than in Scotland 
“ orEnglmid'’ (ProooodingBof OonunitteoonTowulsmd 
Valuation, 1844-6). 

'I'o the Oommittoe on Taxation in 1864 Mr. Senior inland's 
Bfud, in answer to Q. 5176-7, that Ireland was much 
higher valued than E^land. 

A great deal of inferior tillage land which was then 
valued os snob has since relapsed into heathy, sedgy, 
or rushy pasture, of fur less vune than it was assessM 
at when under cultivation. The aasesHment of land in 
Ireland has always been high os compared with that in 
England, so far as each assessment lollows the rents. 

It was stated to the Land Committee of last session to 
he the custom for the Irish landlord to get abont one- 
third of the gross produce, while in England the pro- 
portion was stated to be one-fifth. 

Thoogh I do not think these Bgures are correoi, they 
are true as to the foot of the Irish landlord receiving as 
rent a larger proportion of tho gross produce thau the 
English landloi-d. 

To compare tho aaBeesment of Ireland and Great 
Britain, 2,000,0001. at least shculd be taken off 
Schedule A. in Ireland, to oorrespond with the reduc- 
tion of 13,000,0001. in Great Britain since 1880; for 
this diminnfaan applies only to agricultural land, uid 
the assoesment of tlmt is not given separate &om nrbui 
land. 

8D3 
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884 BOTAL COKKIBStOV ON 'THB ITNANOIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ORZAT BRITAIN AND IEEI<AND: 






The compnTi'on of the Kveal mtetihle ralues with tho 
iucome.tax ftt.59*Bui.‘nt i.l \>. 32, Api«iniis to lulaud 
Hctchuo Report, 189-t, conSrms whnt I have stated 
above as to England's lower assej^ment imder 
Scbedale A. 

The grt>s8 ‘‘ estimated” rental of all property locally 
i-ftted in England U 191,586,3651. For the reasons 
given this eatimate.1 ” rcnUl ia below the real rental 
value. 

The net assessment under Schedule A. conip.areil 
■with this is 150,21ii.941?.. ie., 41,375.3711. less, or 
•21'5 per cent, lee.- than the ” eatimatod " gross routal. 

Schedule A., moreover, includes an absentee rental 
variously CBtiujated at from 3,0i)0.00"l. to 5,0"0,t*"Uh 
This should bo deducted from the Iri^h assessment lu 
Comi)nring the respective wciiliU of the two countries 
on this Iffisis; to iiiclmlo it would bo as nujn^b as to 
charge a farmer with iueomt tax on the rciit be pays to 
his laudlonl ns well as on tl.e profits of occupation 
under Sehodiile B. 

In relation to tho capita! valuo of Landed carates. 
which in Ireland are not worth more than L7 years' 
purchuso of the rental, owners have been paying nearly 
double UB much income tax and Hucces.sion duty as 
owners in England, where estates are worth nearly 
30 years’ purchase. 

In the Peers’ Dissent and Pi'Oteat against tho Union 
Besolutiuns iu 18 * 10 . the absentee rental was e.<6imatcd 
at 2,000,0001., bciug 38 per cent, of the then total 
OBtimated rental. Absent^lsm has increased since the 
Union. A return made in 1872 notoriously nnder- 
cstiisatcd tho value of estates owned by absentees, and 
altbongh no exact figures on the question are now 
obhiiuabte, it is clear that tVoni an economic point of 
view not only the rentals of absentee owners, but the 
interest on mortgages owned by residents in Groat 
Britain, as well os ull annual charges paid to persons 
residing out of Ireland, should he dedneted from 
Ireland's income-tax iissessmciu in estimating Lev 
capacity for taxation. These rentals and ibavgca aro 
paid by the exportation of Irish produce, and the ouly 
rotnm i-oooivod by Ireland ciuiHists of bnudlos of rent 
Tficcipts. 

Under Schedule D. pinctically solf-asseesed from re- 
turns In- tho payei-8, it ha> oftou been rc-marlcc-d that 
in the -rolnmo o? ti-ado and basiness mnnv taxable in- 
comes escape obsorvatiou in England, while in Ireland 
fewer do so, owing to tho ^eater diffimlfy of escajiiug 
notice. This coincides with experience of such self- 
made asaessments iu tho United States, where *' the 
“ larger tho citv the smaller ia tho pi-oportion of such 
“ property Tcached."* 



Even B.S the total uncon-ected amount of income-tax 
assessment stands, the rate of Imperial taxation iu 
Ireland in 1893-91 was 6s. iu the £, while that for 
England and Wales was only :ts. I J. ; yoc the avenge 
income indicated by the assessment is in Ireland Icds 
than ono-fennh the average income in England. 

It is quite clear that Irelund has been paying to the 
Imperial revcunc for many years more than doable 
what she would have been paying in nceord-'inee with 
the strictest and mo^t adverse interpretation of tho 
Treaty of Union. If tho excess payment for tho last 
40 years is estimated ot 4.000, OOtti. n year, iho debt due 
to. Ireland at >3 per cent, interest wonld amount to 
300,000, OUOf. sterluig. 

h»n«< In 1800. Lord Castlcrcagh said that the best criterion 

of fit® relative menus of tlio two countries would be tho 
produce of nn income tax on tho same description of 
incomes iu each country. We Lave this now, and it U 
the ouly criterion of tho kind. It is the best available 
so far as it goes, provided that the difference in value 
of the assessments is taken into account, and an adjust- 
ment made for the tax on incomes derived from but not 
spent in Ireland. 

Tho income of an Ii-ish absentee owner is in no sense 
indicative of so inuoh wealth in Irelmid. It represents 
80 much produce laken from the country without any 
return whatever. This is an active cause of impovorisU- 
ment ; for a district owned by an absentee is lilva a farm 
tho produce of which is sold year after year and no 
oorrespouding return made to keep up &e fertility. 

Otherwise, tho aggregate income shown by the pro- 
dnee of the tax in each conntry is a measure of the 
wealth of the propertied classes only. Taxable incomes, 
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BO far as they ra-c spout in Ireland, are distributed 
omoug the wage earners, shojikee|ier?, und iudn.atries 
of tho country, aud the amount pei- head so distributed 
iu Irekind is. as the iucfuuo-tax retunis show, very 
much less than in the rest of Great Briiain. 

If it l>c asked why a i-osid.mt in Ireland with 1 ,i n> 0?. ir»ljni's 
a year «hnnld pay less taxes than an Englishman with '"“itr 
ttie same inrome, the hiiswlt is that he d<»? not receive 
the same advantages in returu ; and if it be asked whv in^tui 
an Irish mamial labourer ^houl(l |>ay less than an 
English laliourer, tin- an.swer is tho same, mid in 
uddirion that bo has a very much smaller margin of 
rnx-able income. Public rcwniie- should bo meiisiu-ed 
luit by what people arc able but wbat they ought to 
give, ’anil each person's contribution ?hould depend 
u))on tho bitV'flt i-eci-ived in retiu-n. Aji Irishman 
receives h ss b' tieflt hum all the gi-c.-ia items of jinblic 
expenditure than an Engl i.-*hi nan ; from tho army, navy, 
and civil services, iin lhding the vast oxpendittiTe on 
public buildings in J.oiidon, the centre of Goverument. 

Ill respect of income.'? and pru[jerties below the limits irKhin. 
of taxation, l.bere .are I'l-w Ktiitisuos for fompavisou. but coaiMt«'l..u' 
it i' nndciiiiibli' that tho nvciage of such incomes is •I'oliw;!'-: 
very much sinallcr. and that i-niall properties are more ti'dn^'iiuUj 
mrc than in Great Dvirnin. Wage.- are miirb lower in thanm 
Ireland : thore is no cltif'S there c^ii-rcsponding to the 
highly paid arti-aus and mechanics who arc so numerous 
iu England. 

According to Mr. Littiu's Report to the Labonr Com- 
misMQii the wages of aaricultiiral labourers are 38 ptr 
c<mt. higher in Englund, and 4>S jx-r cent, higher in 
Wales than in Ireland (Board of Agiieultnro Jomnal. 
p. fid). Tho bouse nccoinmudutiou for this ckss is 
immensely inferior in Ireland. 

The estimate of agricuUnml wages docs not take into 
account tho number of person.*, who, during |jm-t of the 
year, earn notldng in li'clai.d. 

From -wniit of cmiilfiymont at. linme. Irishmen go in Ucjiwmc 
nnmbci'S e\ err yi.'av to Eugbiud, and even to tho Tmited 
States, Cor tciuporiirj- work, and about ii l,iK)0,'if.KW. of 
tho Buvinga of the Irish poor aro spent anmtally on the 
siitfil and na^aago of the fin or 70 thousand eruigrmts 
rdui leave Ireland for ever, a drain on the resources of 
the cnmiciy directly attribntal do to the political C( 'uditiou 
urirchiud, The coimnerciiil, iudiistrial. aud domestic 
classes arc all loss wt-11 paid in Ireland than in England, 
and less numoron-B in propm-tiou to th(j population. 

_Inl8S0j Ml'. R. Giffcn(-'!Ninete6ntli Century,’' March, 

]a86) estimated tho taxable income of Ireland at la **'^**- 
millions, or oue fifty-third of Great Britain’s taxable 
income of 8if0, 000, 0002. i tho conclnsion.'^ he oame to, 
writmg " o.xclnsivolv from a British point of view,” 
were, “that Irehma as a intor country was dispro- 
‘‘ portiimatcly taxed, and tunt although the taxes of 
" the United Kirgdmn are teolmicalh- iudiscrimate, 

“ nearly the whole taxable iuciano of the Irish people 
“ was absorbed by tho St.ate, and that undt-r such con- 
“ ditions there could be little atciimnlatiou in Ireland.” 

From his figures it apjvears tliat equality of taxation 
would exist if the nverago Ii-ishman paid one-seventh 
the amount paid by the average inhabitant of Great 
Britain, irolaud's poverty consists iu the fact that 
she many more poor inhabitants than Great Britain, 
aud in estimating their capacity for taxation a deduction 
should bo in-ade from tho gross incomo of tho minimum 
necessai-y for sabBistrui'e. 

Ml’. Gifl'en estimated the incomo per head in Ii-chiud 
at 142. 6». 8(i., against 392. 7». 5<Z. in Groat Britain; and 
capital per bend at fi02. in IrMaud, and 3082. in Great 
Britain. This estimate appears more than borae out 
by the results of the tables which I give further on. 

In the matter of drink, from which so large a part luenoalii}- 
of the public revenue ia raised, there is as great an atilie«“« 
inequality of taxation, arising out of n disregard of the 
differing liabits of the three countries, as if an indis- 
criminate tax oil tea w.ere imposed on France and 
England, and it was then mamtaiued that the ten- 
drinking aud coffee-drinking natioiif* were equally 
taxed. It is not the business of Government to decide 
what articleH of gouci-al consumption shall be nsei and 
ill what urojiortioiis, but to ap^rtiou taxation equally 
among ail classes. 

Taxes on alcoholic drinks produce about 30,000.0002. 
a year, and deducing tho amounts consumed per bead 
from the Treasury estimates of revenue conteiLuted by 
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cfieli dlviftion of tl)o kingdom, iu ParUamoa Paper 
o20 wo Litvo Iho ^ollo^7ing inblo : — 



Derr oji, and Awijdst or, Sruiirs, Beeb, and Wise 
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The Hbaudard uf t.iixabiun for drink u its alcoholic 
utrougbli ; bnt nn 0NC0)>tiuii is made is fnvoav of the 
EiiglUlitnan'ti principiU drink; tlio tax njiuii tliis, at 
the uaiial Rpeclfic gravity of 1'055 dogreos, would, iu 

S roportioii hi iU ivtcoliul, lie 1*. iier gallon instead of 
1. Talcing tlio alinvo aimmuta consamed per Iicod. if 
taxation was levied ou tlio alcubol is beer at the same 
rate ns ou spiribA, iiu I'lnglishmun wonld [>ur 'll. 9«. 6(2. 
lustoad of a Scotchman li. bi«. Sd. iustead!ofl9t.ld.; 
on Irishman, 12. 7s. Il(f. instead of 11s., a.<. taxation on 
spirits and l>ocr. 

Ou every uccusiun when the huancial condition of 
Irolinui lia-s boeii brongbt bcfoi’e Parliamont, it Ima 
1>eeu the duty of the Treasury I)o]>artment to furnish 
Euglish Ministei'S witli figures, facts, and nrgiinicntR 
against the Iriali view of the qneatiuu. The forces of 
triLditiun and projudico arc, tliui-cforu, very strung at 
tho Treasury. The officials of that department tuono 
have the means of gottiug the figures ombodied in the 
roturns. 'I'boy oro experts iu this, anil no ontsider has 
the moans of olieckiug, or qaesliouing, their figures, 
tliutigli ho may demur to the coucluBiona draws from 
them. 

Sir £. Hamilbrn’e interesting hiKtorical account of 
tbofinancial relations botwoen Great Britain uud Ireland, 
shown that the Irish objections tu tho fiuaucial arrange* 
mont in ISM, were well founded. The Union led to on 
onv of oxc.oHsivo taxatino, and the conelusiou ho comes 
to (|>. 20), that Ireland's bankruptcy was due to tho terms 
of tho ari'iiugomimt, not to tho way it was carried out, 
concodcs the fnot that tho terms of Union wore irnfair, 
oppressivo, and ruinous to Ireland. 

ExceasiTu taxation was one cause of tho ^loverty of 
Ireland, and prevented tho natur.il aooumulation of 
capital during the early part of tliis century, when the 
fouudiations of England's wealth were being laid. 



Wlrelud'B 

intrty. 



His compoi'ison of tbe local taxation iu each country DiSareoce 
(p. 35) is not a fair one, for Ireland does uot obtain the ^twMs 
same services in quantity, or ijunlity, that Gi'oat Britain 
does from her loMil authorinos. Iu Ireland wo have Umuloa ' 
not n reformed Local Onvernment os Groat Britain has, 
nudor the County and Pariah Councils Act, nor so 
extensive a system of municipal government. In 
roads, streets, bridges, draina^, water supplies, parks, 
mai-kuts, public lij^ting, and libraries, artisans’ dwel- 
liugs, edneatiou, and municipal enterprise, Ireland, is 
far behind the rest of tho Empire. 

Taking the income-tax assessment (unadjusted for 
absentee rauts and agrioultural depression) as a 
nivosuro, tho total Imperial and looal toxatiou, 
l‘27,509,0OUl,, amounts to 4t. ^2. iu the pound for Great 
Britain ; similar Irish taxation, 10,'154,OU02., amounts to 
8ti. in the pound. 

According te the Ti-eaaury classification of expeudi- ExcMsive 
tui-e (to the inoorreotneas of which I have oh-eady JSSninlioS* 
adverted), Irish odministrotian costs mnch more than 
British, in proportion to population and wealth. The 
reasons are clear; Ireland is more distant from the 



centre of gorermnout, and is pmctically ohoxgod with a 
double set of cstabluhmonts, in Duhlin aud ui London. 



national wealth is of slow growth, and the erTccts of 
1 ) 0(1 laws coiibiimo long oEtor tho laws thomsolres Iulto 
ccasod to exist. Tho ponal laws oo-upi-nitod with 
oxcusHivo taxation in iircvoiitiiig tho growth of wealth. 
Arthur Young thongiit that these laws, preventiug 
tlireo-roni'tbs of tho population oflrolaml from owning 
property, from gotting or koeping woaltli, from holding 
publio officos. from boiug uduoat^ ; laws discouraging 
ihi’ift and industry, coutribnted muro to provont 
progroBB in Iroliina thou all other causes together. 
‘‘ Whoro,’’ ho nays, “ is there a pooplo in tho world to 
" bo found industrious in such a cii'outnstaace ? If a 
«« Catholio should accidently mm wealth, tho whole 
“ kingdom shonld not afford nim an opportunity of 
“ iuTOsting it. Those laws wore directed.” he said, 
“ not against the Catholic rollmon, but against the 
“ industry and prosperity of whoever professes t-hat 
“ religion. How is agrioultnro to flom'ish, mauofac- 
“ tares to be established, or oommeroe to extend, under 
“ a system whiob drove out of the kingdom all the 
“ petional wealth of the Oafdiolioa, and prohibited their 
“ indnstry within it.” 

Ko history of the economic and financial condition of 
Ireland shonld omit to take into account the efTeots of 
those laws in tho past, and the remains of those effeots 
at present. 

However, a just oatimato of the preseut relative 
capacity of Ireland to bear taxation, end of the amount 
she ought to contribute to the Imperial revenue for 
fl:...... ..Un ia nf more imnortonoe than 



tho servioes she roceivos, is of more importance than 
poet history. 

Sir E. Hamilton's etatomont shows that tho revenue 
from Imland is coutinaally decreasing, while tbe 
Imperial cipenditm’o on odmuiistiation is increasing. 



But tho piincipal reason is that Ireland is, and always 
bas been, governed in opimsition to tho wishes of tLe 
Irish people, and uiuch of tbe uxpeuditure charged 
Against Ireland is really for Imporial purposes. 

The chief testa of Ireland's capacity for taxation 
given by Sir E. Hamiltuu ai'O, (1) from official atntis* ti^le 
ties, the death dutie.s, aud income tax ; (2) from un- capAcity. 
official soni'ces, Mr. (Hfien's well-known estimates of 
national inoomo and capital. As to the first, no 
adjustment liAii bcou made for abscutee property or 
over-assessment under Schedules A. audB. ; but accord- 
ing to the unadjusted figures, Iroloud's contribution to 
tho rovenoo should be from to Sj per ceut. It has 
boon from 7i) to 10 per cent, occordiu to Sir E. Hamil- 
ton's tables at page 30. Mr. GiSm's estimAte of 
national capital awt inoome iu 1865 shows an absoluto 
proportion of from 4^ to 5^ per cent, and the par hood 
capital and income of Ireland nt one-third that of Great 
Britain. All these estimatCB concur to show that 
Ireland has been contributing at least twice as much as 
she ought to the Imporiol revenue. 

As a set off, Sir E. Hamilton suggests that if tho Oom of 
Irish working classes have smaller iucomas, their 
liouscB, fuel, clothes, and food coat leas than an m^relAodf 
EngUsliman's, and that an Irishman, out of Ids. or 12s. 
a week, may have more to spend on “ luxuries ” than 
an Englishman coming ISf. a week. The idea of a 
labouring man having "a morg'in to spend os he 
pleasoa '“^out of 10«. a week, which is more than the 
ovorage agrioultui-iil wage iu Ireland, is ludicrous. As 
to fn^, English coals are bumed over a large part of 
Ireland, and so far the Irishman's fire costs nearly 
50 per oent. more chan the Englishmans, Arthur 
Touugsaid turf was tho moat ospensivo kind of fael, 
and it costs moro now to win turf equivalent to a ton of 
Euglish coal than tho coni wonld coat, except in par- 
ticularly favourable conditions. An Irishman's house, 
clothea and food cost leas than nn Englishman's merely 
because they are infinitely woi-se. With tho exception 
of pobitoea, oats, and milk, most nrtioles of common use 
arotoportod from England and cost the Irish consumer 
more. Iralond is still poor in the sense Mr. Seuior used 
the word to the Oommittee on Taxation in 1864, as “a 
" country in which the mass of the people are worse fed, 

" woi-se lodged, worse clothed, worse paid than in any 
“ other country he had visited." Its olieapncss, so far 
as it exists, is what Arthur Young desoribed as " tb« 

*' oheapneBs of barbarity, backwardnuffl, and ignoranoe." 

In 1^1 the Oommisaioners appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the Civil Semce in Ireland, report^ 
that the cost of living was not leas in Dublin than in 
London; ''living," inoluding houae-rent os well oa 
articles of cousumptiou [0. 7®] 1873. 

Sir E. Hamilton’s fnrthei' test of Ireland's capaciiy Trawnrr 
for taxotioa derived from the per head expenditure on 
tea, tobaoco, spirits, and beer la quite inconsiatentwith 
the principles of just taxation. Ho omits wine fr.om tho oaiauand 
drink hill, and wine is much more largely drunk in 
England thou in Ireland. If luxuries are to be taxed 
let ihom be taxed all round. I have already shown that 
tbe Englishman’s drink, beer, is unfairly (as between 
the two countries) exemptod from taxation. It is 
absurd to call articles ot every-day use such as tea, 
tobacco, and alcoholio drinks, luxuries, and to make 
taxutiondopond, not on the aerricQS rendered by Govern- 
ment, or on die moans of the taxpayer, but on tho 
3DA 
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quantity of certain orbitraiily selected articles con. 
snmed. 

’ As to the loans of public money, ui respect oE whicb 
itiacLvimedtbatli-elandbaabeea treated mth special 
liberality, they were nade as a partial concessjon to tlio 
claim liiat Ireland was overtased, and because irisn 
local goremiiig bodies had not the same power as 
Englisn Iwdies of raising funds on ifaoir security. 
They wore made for political reasons, and to a large 
esteut they hare been uurcnuiueratiToly and uselcsalv 
spent ‘‘ Much of the money lent was merely so luuoli 
ch^ty.” 'The Budget by A- J. Wilson, p. p.) 

The interest still paid on these loans, so tar as they 
have ieen niiremunoratively spent, is a dead loss to 
Ireland, a payment for which she gets no return. 

It is eviaeut that no one esact measure can m found 
for the comparative wealths of the two countries. So 
far as what each cau pay is asoortainable, what each 
ought to pay would be a difforont amount depending on 
the benefits received from the joint espeuditure on 
Imperial services. 

Great Britain is rapidly increasing in population end 

• wealth, Ireland is decreasing certainly in popnlntioii, 
probably in wealth. In 1864, when the Committee on 
Tantion set, Ireland' s income-tM assessment was 
23 014.M42. i if allowance be made for the present orer- 
aseessment under Schedule A.. Ireland's assessment baa 
increased hardly or not at all In the samo period 
Great Britain’s assessment has more than doubled, 
having rison nom 293,264,6091. to 597,8'23,U25l. 

As regards Ireland’s assessment under Schedules A. 
mid B., 1864 was a year of low prices. Comparing the 
prices of that year irith those of 1892 (and prices arc 
still lower now) the under-named atlioles were lower in 
1^2 than in 18M 1^ the futlowing per-ceutages Store 
cattle, 32 per cent. ; fat cattle 22'5 per cent. ; sLesp, 
32'7 per cent, i mutton, 24'5 per oont. ; beef, 31 per 
cent. ! butter, 18 per cent. ■, pork, 20'5 por cent. ; llax, 
30 per cent. ; wheat, 20 pec cent. ; barley, 22 por cent. ; 
oats increased by 13 per cent. {Baerintffon’t Fat-m 
Pricts, 1893). 



Sncbafall in prices means a much CTeater falHn 
farm profits and rent values ; and, therefore, an assess- 
ment which some of the witnesses, Wr. Senior particu- 
lai'ly, thought high in 1864, should be t ery much lower 
uow. 

M~v Gifl'en held the samo opinion, and &iid there 
was reason to believe Ireland was more highly valued 
than England (*' Niuetcciith Century,” March, 1886). 

There can l )0 no questieu that the perhctwl amount of locomeaiid 
income, property, and business ti-nnsacied are much 
better tests of the capacity of a mtiou for taxation ofuSib”’ 
than the amounts per head consumed of snob common 
articles of use os tea, tobacco, spirits, and beei'. In 
fhet, property is a better teat of wealth than a_ man’s 
wants as evidunoed by his consumption of articles of 
common use. 

In tb« following tables, I give some statistics chiefly 
taken from the last number of the Statistical 
Abstract. The figures are nnadjnsted } for, except as 
legards the income-tax tables, I have no means of 
arriving at thoso adjustments wliicb the Treasury 
officials can obtain from the departments. 

Table I. shows the proportion of Irish income and 
property to be from to aV part of the United King- 
dom's i that the avoia»e Irish income is about one-third 
of the average Engl isTi income ; and that the contribn. 
tious of Ii-olaud to the Imperial revenue is twioo os 
heavy a poundage on the income-tax assessment as tho 
English contributions. 

Tablo II. shows Ireland’s wealth and Imsinesa to 
range from ^ to viwof t^at of the United Kingdom; 
and tlio per bead comparison between England and 
Ireland to vary (sneocssion duty excepted) trom ^ 

“■rtei. III. gives somewliat the same figures as Table 
I., but taken from a different source us u check on 
Table 1. 

Table lY. shows the continuing diminution of tho 
population in Ireland, and that there is no reason, iVom 
the cii'cumstauces of, and crime in Ireland, why the 
ordimuy goTommont should cost more than in the 
other divinoiLB of the kingdom. 



I. 

OourAiLSOS of Net Iscoste-tax AssEssitEjiTa and ReoEim in the Untied Kikodom, Englakd and Ireland ; the 
Auodnt fEB Head of PoFin.vTtOK in Esslami and Ireland (Inhuid Bevenue Report to 31st Mai'cb 189:1)} 
Ikcbhasb or Uecesase since 1879 of Gnoss Asses-SUSSTs (Statistical Abstract, 41st No.) ; Incoue Tax and 
Dbaiu Dorr Eeczipis for five years (Piuliomeutary Paiwr, 1893). 



— 


United 

Kingdom. 


England. 


Irehuid. 


Proporliou 
Ireland to 
United 
Kingdom. 


Per Head j 


Increase or De- 
crease in Gross 
Assessment since 
1870. 


England. 


Ireland. 


England.1 


Ireland. 




£ ' 


£ 


£ 








Percent. 


Per cent. 


Schedule A » • - 


179.488,731 


149,600,925 


12,714,769 


I to 14 


5-0 


3-7 


1 


+ 8-8 


„ u. - 


34,375,032 


19,310,027 


2,456,900 


1 to 9'9 


■63 


•58 


—19 


^ Nil. 


« c. - - 


30,671,345 


38,051,455 


710,790 


1 to 54 


1-29 


■15 


1 r Not given 
|l separately. 


„ D. - 


818,719,965 


377,333,661 


9,316,898 


I to Si-8 


9-9 


9'0 


+ 49 1 


+ 18 


„ B. - 


37,677,372 


83,361,038 


1,743,686 


I to Sl-S 


1-07 


■88 


r Not 
1 «pa 


given 

ratcly. 


Total ... 


507,833,325 


518,80.5,706 


36,851,565 


1 to 33-6 


17- 


5*8 


+ 24 

1 


4.S-S 




£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


fi 






Asseesment of houses and messn- 


143.146,177 


135,945,046 


8,775,027 


Ito 88 


4-7 


■82 


+ 38 


.^14 


Net rcosipts, mcome and pro- 


18,439,576 


11,07], S73 


553,066 


1 to 24-8 


■88 


■12 




_ 






Great Britain. 














Ditto for five years, 1889-98. 


65,096,000 ' 


62,083,000 


2,764,000 


1 to 23-7 








— 


— 


ParliacoBtary Paper 316/93. 


















Death dndes for five years, 1689- 




46,475,000 


3,263,000 


1 to 21-5 


1-54 


-48 


— 


— 


98. Parlianentary Paper 


















816/93. 
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IsELiSD respectively, m given by ParKamoutary Pai>ei« 
'* 1893, jmdthe Estimated Revendb for year to 31st Marcli 1895 (Parliamentarv 

Pjij.ei 11^/94.), and the Podndaoe which the ilEVBHira for 1892-3 amounts to on the Income-tax Assessme^ 
01 cjicn ooiiiitry. 



- 


England. 


Ireland. 


j United Kingdom. 


Kevenuo contribiitod 1802-3. Parliamcnhity Paper 334, 1893 
Poundage rate on income-tnx assessment ... I 

Estimated revenue, 1804-5 - - - . | 


& 

71,800/128 

2*. 9d. 

£ 

74,877,000 


£ 

1 7,896,124 

5$. 6(1, 1 

£ 1 

7,729,000 


1 ^ 

1 90,125,365 

3s. 

£ 

94,175,000 



CoMrATUsoN of the WEAT.Tit ami Business of England and IftELANn from the principal Tables in which senarato 
Amounts are given for thcao Countries in the Statistical Abstoaci (41bI Nambor, 18.04). The fiirnrea aretokcit 
irom Uie last year given in the Abstrac.t, 



Table in 
Statistical 


I’ropiTt)' assessed during Tonra j 

18711-02 to j 


United 


Eiiglmid. 


Ireland. 


Irulaod’s 

l*roportioti 


1 Per IIe,ad. 


Abstract. 


Kingdotn. 


United 

Kingdom. 


Bugtand.| Ireland. 


16 


Value of property assessed during 11 i 
year-s, 1879-93 to - - . 1 

1. Probate duty - - ' 


£ 

000 omitted 
1,064,776 


£ 

000 omitted 
1,438,886 


£ 

000 omitted 
78,639 




£ 

1 


£ 




2. t<uccessino duty - - I 


505,134 


401,492 


54,091 


1 to9-3 


13- 1 


U-9 


77 


Post Office Savings Bank eapitnl 


£ 

80,597,641 


£ 

74,277/260 


£ 

4,340,156 


1 to 18‘5 


£ 

3-47 


£ 




'Jnistec Savings Bauk ciiiiitai 


42,148,607 


29,878,112 


1,886,722 


1 to 22-4 








Govcminent stock held for depositors 


1,322,532 


1,165,574 


33,281 


1 to 41 






82 


in trustee banks. 

Ko. of ikuiuiints, post office banks 


No. 

5,748,239 


No. 

: 5,292,178 


No. 

285,944 


1 to24-S 


°6-6*” 




83 


Ditto, trustee banks - - 


No. 

1,471,140 


No. 

1,048,579 


No. 

' 46,505 


lt0 3l-6 


persons. 

28 


persons. 

98 


70 


llailwayH—oapitul 


' ^ 

971,333,353 1 


£ 

800,680,677 


£ 

88,758,579 


1 to 25 


persons. 

£ 

26-6 


peisons. 

£ 




„ act receipts 


34,036,773 j 


29,045,213 


1.473,777 


1 to 23-7 


-96 






Kegisteri’d compiiiiies — paid up 


1,018,119350 1 


925,025.647 


22.406,574 


1 to 45-2 


30-7 




K.'> 


capital. 

Building Kocietias’ liabilities 


1 55,138,691 


49,713,002 


849,434 


1 10 64-9 


1-6 




86 


IiiitiiRtrial and provident sno:oties' 


17,474,007 


14,468,744 


21,950 


1 10 796- ; 


•47 




1 

95 1 


capital. 

Letters delivureil 


Millions. 

1,813 


Millions. 

1,549J 


Millions. 

lOSj- 


1 to 17 


No. 


N., 

34 




1 

'I'oimagu of shipping at ports classi- 
fied as “ I’rinaipal Ports.” 


35,424,741 


Tons. 

1 (Great Britain.) 
1 34,793,877 


Tons, 

642,864 


1 to 55 


Tons. 

(Great 

Briuiin.) 

1-15 


Tons. 

•14 

















III. 

Amount of Ubvenue contrilmted by Ehclasd and Iueland in 1892-3 in rest^ of Stamps and the several 
Income-tax Schedules ; the Pnopoaiiox of Iuelakd's Oontiiibution to the total United Kikqdom Eetenub under 
those hetwls, and the Amount per Head of PoruLATios contribated by Esolanb and Iselakd in thousandths of 
11. Pai'liamontavy Paper 334/93. 



No. of 
Good On 
Parlianien- 


Head. 


Amount contributed by 


Ireland’s 

Pre^ortioD 


Amount per Head 
in -OOlf. 


toy 

Paper, 

334. 


United 

Kingdom. 


England. 


Ireland. 


United 

Kingdom. 

1 


England. 


1 IrelanA 


6 


STAMI-a. 

Probate duty - 


' 2,398,029 


1 ^ 
2,036,033 


£ 

99,628 


1 

1 to 24 


j 


82 


6 


Estate duty - 


; 1,254,663 


1 1,099,165 ! 


48,813 


Ito 2D 


86 


9 


7 


Succession duty - ... 


4,697,897 


1 3,941,925 


345,656 


1 to 19 1 


131 


' 53 


8 


Qtmeral stamps - - - 


6,437,794 


1 4,779,366 ' 


220,627 


; Ito 24-6 


15S 


43 


9 


Total stamps 


13, 786, .283 


11,856,689 


609,724 


1 to 22-6 


394 


ISO 


11 


' Incoms Tax. 

1 Subedulos A. aud B. - 


£ 

4,285,110 


£ 

8.679,610 


1 

£ 1 
269,000 


Ito 16-0 


: 119 


58 




! Subcdnles C., B., and Government 


4,728,816 


4,087,184 


145,918 ' 


Ito 32-4 


. 135 


81 




Et(H!ks, public companies dividends, 
&c. 

' Schedule B.— trades and professions - 


8,515,920 ' 


3,013,755 


105,746 


1 t0S3'2 


100 


1 

I 38 


14 


Schedule K.— public offices and salaries 


912,990 ' 


733,126 


42,270 1 


Ito 21-5 


24 


6 


15 


Total income tax - - 


13,439,576 


11,418,675 


562,929 


Ho 24 


379 


1 123 



A 86S10. 3 E 
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TV. 

PopffLpVTioK of BnoiamI’i ScDTfi.vNT), InEtufO, aml^ tlics 
L'xiibti Ki.>f«i)0ir in \m, with PKR.rKyi'ASK of I 
I'oruLATHW. ani! INOIlBA^B or Di’.oi;eask suniB 16 / 1 ' 
(iStatisticftl Ababr;icL. If*!)!. •Wst No.). 



j 




i.| TivImiui. 


1tlll|4>ll 

l\iilK‘llllil. 




7.n 


l.fiwni 4,'l!i:l.777 


W, 7711,1131 


I'criviil. 

I'miurt'liiiii nf 1 t7'1 

1!ii*'4hI Kiiistunii. 


I'lirc.iil. IVpmil 


I'cn-i'lil. 

11.1 


VarBli.m«i«clx7!> • - j +<s 


3 


+ WU 


! -u-i; 


+11 -n 


FnriPORTUlS to I'orDiiATlOK 
luKi.vxn Ilf BinriiK, Dkatii 
riJiiCE, (VuniiTTAW, and 
Abstract, 18iH, 41st No.) 


ExtiiAxn, ScoTiAsii. and 
, Maiuiiaois, Emiiiiiaht-s, 
O'lSVicTiONs (S(.atiRtical 
n 


— 




Suiilliiuil. 


Ii'i'iiind. 


Uirths . . . • 


1 1ll 3S-S 


1 ill !H-» 


1 in i'l-n 


lAnllhi 


1 in CS‘7 


llntl-S 


lill G7't 


M«n'iAKrs ... - 


t In 137 


1 in 1.72 


1 ill Sll 


Kmlimiuli ... 


1 in 231 


1 in liS 


linKS 


l*tilieo .... 






1 tu!)23 


1 [II Irll 


I'miuaiiiabi for tiinl • 


1 


|2,1U 


1 III 7.721 


1 In 4,flSl 


1 !(iiivii-liinn .... 




1 ajKis 


1 ill 2,im 


1 In 



'J'ho inRi3inc-t!vx rcccipU or uafcsamont ftro. if imjr onu 
rrjRi ib to bo Likoii. ilio most obvioasly just, pniviilinl 
CiiM!*.\lU.sOX Ilf tllU ABJURIfir* TNCrnfR-TAS AS.SRS.SMKNT o£ t 
I’oi'SDAOK !{.nr. ii.-Taxatiox, Impt 



<iodaotiou 9 ilmwu from tbuiu aro cosiiiix-d to tUooliusus 
who have iAxablo iiicomos. 

To rompaivtho Irish iwscflpmenbtml.vwitliBnglaud'g AdjiU|tai>u 

or tliiit of Great Dritiiin, V ehouM iiomo oil Soiiuditlca 
A. imil B. lor the OTcr-rtSscsKiiieiit, in oompiirlsoii with 
Oront Hritaiii’ii luwiT auil nshiouil lUiseHsmoiit. TIiIb 
wouhl bring Schodnles A. and U. to ll.:i 78 , 820 . Prom 
this -l.OOOiOOOi. slnmld come olV frir tho nliscmtoo runtal 
and drain, leaving Ibo iiobiimouiit for A.aiid lh 7 .!ir 8 .h 2 l/„ 
ami making tho ailjushnl tolal 'Mid(l, 000 i. 

Irish alisoutec rental lidded to Great i!ritaiu*K asHiisH- 
uicut liriuifH h up to Gnl,Si 2 ;‘.,ll 2 -‘./., of wldrU the Irish 
iisaosKmuiit woidd be part. 

On thn biisia of tlio inromc kix. under Iho sovcnlh 
article of the Uuion. Irnlaud slmiiUl liavo coiitrilmlud 
lots than to Uiu rcveniio in 1892-.1 instojui 

of oviT 7 ,'HK\OOOi. 

Tnrosijoot of incomes and prqwrty nudev tho limit 
of direct taxation, them is no direct evidnneo nor 
Jlgiii'CK availiilde for Ktatiaticid romimrison; hal; Mr. 

(iiil'on's estimate of tlic iivomgc Irish and iiiiiglisli 
Incomes and capital is more than boi'iio nut by tlic 
rates of wagas raeutinned in the Tjalimir Cuimiiiasion 
Report, and hytho wcll-kiiowu fucU of Iho want of 
employment and genond low wagirs in Iroloml. Mr. 

GUfeii thought his estiiimtu iirnlMibly tno high for 
Ireland, and" since IbS.'i incomes nC Iri.sli landlonlx and 
fanners hare very much diminialn-d, siinl tinnsoi|ncutly 
the pros]X'rity ulis) of ail the classes dnpeudiiig oii them, 
liibourors, shopkoepur.o, <kc. Taking round uiiml)ora, 
fui' no oxoot eompruisoii caji bo made, the following 
table shows how tbe adjimted income-lax iissossmcnt 
of Ireland trnly compivves with tho ri'stof tiio Unitod 
Kingdom, and wliiit tlio Inirdcu of total taxiithm is us 
silown by the poundiigo mtu : — 

bTTkitkd KixnnoM, (Ikkat Dritaix, ami JitKr,A«u.aml the 

el ami Lueal, U|hiu the Asse.-<Btiiuiits. 





1 






l'rii|Hiiiiiiii ^ 


,\KS|..H.HI| 






1 






Ih-Illl. 




I'liiti'il 1 


OriTU 




j or Ircliinil 








Kiiigl'iiii, 


liriliiiii. 












i 
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That Ireltmd has hci-n since tho Uniim, and is now, 
ovorhixi'd in comparison with Gri'at Britain sicrns 
obvioiuand indiaputnblu; the only (pn.'Stion sucmis tn 
ho to whiit e.xii'nt. The incomo-lax lignres indiuito n 
proportion of 1 to 31 ns Irciand's slmru of taxation, .and 
for incomes l>olow tho limit of taxation tho protmrtioii 
would probably be nbont 1 to 60 . Bat what Ireland 
shonld ]riy to the Imperial revonno on terms of pf[ual 
cjuioc-ity for huatiou mast bo cpiolified liy tho con- 
pioaration that sho does not and cannot derive on connl 
advanlage with Great Britnin fi-oai lunch of tho lui- 
porial oxpouditnre. 

Tho excQssiTu cost of Iiupuriul administration in 
Ir:-hmd, as shown in tho Treasury tables, is duo partly 
to tho nuTair way in which tho expeuditnro is classiflcu, 
but chielly to the faot that Great Britain claims to 
i-ognlate every matter greot or small in Ireland, instead 
of leaving to the Irish taxpayers and their roprosenta- 
tivos all those matters of which tho bish nmst be 
hotter judges than the people of another country. 

Ireland has oidy the semblance of constitutional 
Govomment, for she is still, os Sir John Parnell pointed 
out in 1800 , entirely at the mercy of the United Farliu- 
most with only 100 mombors agtuust O-IO. 

The oxcessivc cost of tho British administration of 
Irelainl is an arithmetical demonstration of tho in- 
capiioi^ of Great Britain to govorn Ireland, for no one 
would maintain to-^y tbat Ireland has boon well 
govoniod sinco the Union, and tho present expense 
BiHiOka for itself. 



No adjuBl.mmil: of tlio llmviioial n-latinim of the two JjT*', . 
kingdoms could fairly hn iimilii wilihimt hiking into 
cunaidoTation the past ovor-^viyimmtx by Iruland. The Irolunl. 
misery ami inoioil uvils oaiiHud by ovor-tuxatum, and 
the mis-sponding of tho Irish revenue cmniot bo 
meosared in money or exprosaod in figures. She luvs 
paid sinco tho Union from 7'23 to Ur 7 r« |kt rant, of tho 
imperial rovenne : whothor tho ovur-paymont 1 a taken 
at a 000 , 000 l. a year £m- f)H years, or ■t. 0 <»O, 000 Z. for 
40 years, Great Biitain’s debt to Ireland is only to 
bo reckoned in hnndroda of nulllooB. 

Taxation is no evil if tho publio sorviccs rondm-cd ia 
return are worth tlis money; Imt what result is to be 
seen in Ireland for her contributions to tbo rovenne 
of the richest country in the world P Tn no other 
oivllisod country is a rapid and continual diraiantion of 
the popolation taken to 1 >o a sign of prosperity, and ns 
I have already shown, the incomo-tnx assessment has 
practically not increosod at all sinco 1 K 64 . 

Any ndviiutago Ireland dorivos from her connexion 
with Great Britain is not political or administrative, 
hut gengraphical, fi'om her proximity to tho markets of Prltabi A 
Great Britnin. 

It is often said that Ireland is hh inncli iiitmvstod in 
tho army and navy expenditure as Knghind is, ics slio is 
now an importur of cereal food, and rcciuircs tho ocean 
highways kept open for this purpose. This is punt non- 
sunso ; Ireland could loamiimi double tlu> present 
population. She used to grow com not only for home 
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consumption, but for oxportmioii, and conld do so 
:igftin if ]iricos ^vimunton ib. A war. wliioh oven 
partially cln-clccd tlio iraixu-tafcicn: of food into tTrenb 
Brihiin, would Ijo an immeiliiitt* mlrautage to tito Irish 
fanner. Tin* proxiinilT of the Knglish markets was at 
one thno nu lulTautago to Ireland, l>nt those markets 
arc ivnv npcii to all the world, aud iLc prebcut con- 
ditions of iHnnn carriage and freights are .lucli as to 
•lavn ilfprivcd iho Irish farmer of the snporior odran- 
tiigt.-s ho fnrni'Tly }>Ot<sesscd. 

Irelivntl’B rarjniivmonts for defeiico may he comp.u-tHl 
witli l linso (if Sw«len iitid Norwa)'. Sweden’s jRipiila* 
tion, 4,7« kl>81. is nearor tlint of Ireland than any other 
European conntry j heruijrii'nUural prodnets mncli the 
same: bnt shi' luw rim.sldorolilr cummorcc and mineral 
wraith. ri'T revenue iu under •'’>.-K)0.0'iO^ : her amiy 
costs I.li8,00id., and her navy IMS, OoO?.. both to"etUnr 
aliont ns iiinch as tliu Irish police cost. Nonvny, with 
a pn[)Tilntion somowhaf. less than lialf Ireland’s, viz,. 
2,0f'i.('00, has a vovonne of 2,90d,00b/. Her army costs 
435/11101. ! her navy, UK.OOOI. 

These twoccnintricsliavcalargeramonutof inerchimt 
shipping l.hiiii any Enmpeon coniitry except Great 
Brilniii. Com|iaring Ivcliind'a couditiou with these 
countries, it must ho remembered that Ireland bajs 
neither shipping, cuiniaorcc, or iiuighbours against 
whom it wonid bo nL-cv)i.sary to kce]) np ariniuK ttnd 
uaTies. 

Sconot^o The ooonomic amsi'H i>f Ivdand’s poverty and nou- 
propfrossion in pni.“iMjritv, as compared with the rest of 
P9v«n/. tho rfnitctl Kingdom, arc — 

1. Over-li«athni for over 00 yaws. 

2. rirniii of nb.tenliOo rental. 

,3. liail laws, chiefly thoso which have prevented ogri- 
mllnml improvement ajid onterpriao, and now 
maintain a system nf lanil tenure utider which 
no prudent person, whether landlord orteuaut, 
ought to lay outmonoyin the permanent im]m>ve> 
mont of laud. 

•]•. Tho fall in agi'icultnral iwicos and form profits. 

raanifost symptoms of this povoiliy ai'e — 

]. A continually dimiutshing population. 

2. Decaying towns and Tillages. 

3. Bniigratinn. 

1. Migration of labourors for tem|>oi‘ary emplojiuent 
to Gloat Britain and the United States. 

5. Aunnally rocun-itig disti'css, nnd periodical 
famines. 

S. roretstont and unabated social and political dis- 
content. 

7. Tlin ap]icai‘anro of tho moss of people — their houses, 
clothes, and food. 

It is doubtful whether Ireland has increased at .all in 
wraith during the lost 30 yearii, although, owiug to tho 
diminishing population, it maybe shown statisticidly 
that there aro more acres of land, pounds of valuation, 
milos of railway, &o. per hood of ^pulation; but this 
is not pi'osperity. 

No poor agricultural I'AMinlrv snob an Ireland could 
»lnnd tho oontinned drain of excoxsive taxation aho has 
been snbjectod to and of romittanocs to abseutoos, 
without the ocouomio effects of such uui'omunenitivo 
payments beoomingorideut. Theso payments araequi- 
Tolent to a perpetual bod harvest or annual cattle 
(ilaguo. If tho eiitu'O potato crop or the whole saleable 
IH'odnco of Ireland’s live stock were annually carried 
awOT without return, or if absentee payments were 
made in one sum os a tribute, the magnitude of the 
eoonomio drain would be clearly rccoguiBcd. The evil 
is no less because tbeso payment without retura uro 
made to a number of individuals or go to support the 
dignity, maintain the strength, and reduce the debt of 
Groat Britnin. 

inSiTwce As to Irolnnd’s ebiof iudustry, farming, she suflert 
Tataria more than EngUmd from tho agricultural depreadoii 
which is adniiltol tn oNi.stthoia There isnoi-mou. 
in 8n«tar«L ghe should not. TJio oliiuate of Irebmil is vei-y 

much the same a.s thiit of England ; the principal crops 



gr-iwii are of the sanio kind, but Lhe Kngli.di dmiatc 
nnd markets make better Ihrming proiitaWe. aud the 
giowth of trnit, llowem, vruotabl'H. and bo]»s possible 
and profitaljle. Owing to the large urban popnlaiion, 
the RnglixU farmer Las_ IwHer markets within ••••isv 
reach, and bis ]inidace is woith more than rhe Irish 
tamer’s ul the iwiiits of final n.nsuuiptioiu the laree 
KugliKh towns : for tho Irish fnrmcr h;,- to l>ear riic 
er>sr mil risk of carriage. Tin- English farmer lia.'i a 
more ubniidant rupjily of manure from the large towu.s 
and villages, and c:iu. tlioii'fore, farm more highly and 
grow hi-avier cr.>ps. He can got hi,4 Icpding stuff;:, 
nrttflciiil manures, agrictili aj-al iinplcnicnts, and ap- 
plinni es mote chcaiily than the Iilsh farmer ; for mo-t 
ol these tliingK arc imported to Ireland from Englaml. 

A1,v)vo .all. tlitj Euglish fartuor rents his Inml fnllv 
fqnip]rcd with liuihliiigs, roails, gntc.s, fences, .ai.il 
Llioroughly tlmined. The farm ei|uipmeuts are rcnowcil 
aud maintained by tho Itiudownev often out of other 
roaouvecs thiiii the rental of the agrinnitaral estate. 

5Ir. E. P. Sqiini-ey thus descrilN.fl tho }ioaitiim of tho 
English farmer to the lloyul Commission on A^ricol- 
turr, nt Oueslion 73:I4. “ 1 rhitik. as r ru]?. Eiigli.di 
“ laud is so pi'rfirtlycquipiied iliac it ha? all that is 
“ >vuntod for its profior management aud ciiUiviitiou, 

“ niul the tenant is simply «al1o.l neon tn applv himself 
“ tnthonierejuatcrialn-tKHit of the qnesbton of culti- 
“ vatimi.’ ^ ctiidth oil iliose advaiitagoa ihocoiulifcion 
Ilf Kuglisli raniievs ia deiiluraldo; over Large areas oC 
good farming laud no mnt eartioil; many fijiners 
are payiug rout oiu of capital. 

The Irish fanner, on the contrary, ha? to “upply those 
eqmpmonts and udjnncts to the farm without which in 
England no tenant would be foutul 1 1 rent it ; hn Iwars 
the whole cost of repuirs and maiuteiiaiice ; be has, 
therefore, to bear alone the loss that is shared between 
laudiiwiicr and farmer in Eriglar.L (ronseqncntlv he 
bus li«a capital avaikblo for cullivalinn. aud what ho 
does ill the way of equipment, and imjgoveuients, and 
ronewab. ia often dime in a Imlf-hcaTt^l way. and 
imperfectly, for lie ia aiiikitig his oupitul in smother 
persou's m-OMriy. Hia farming i.x carried ou in the 
face of dimcnlticH that aro inconceivable to the English 
farmer, with liia perfectly cquipjKnl ” Imiil. 

Irish farm buildings are usually frail mid thatched, 
costly to mointnin, uiicomf'oriitble and unhealthy for 
man and boast} farmx in-e impcifoctly fenced, insuffi- 
ciently drained, without gates or proper farm roads. 

The cost of pi«daction ia, therefore, much more to 
the Irish farmer, the [>rices he obtain.^ are at Icnat 
10 per cent, le.au than those obtained by the English 
fai'mer. 

It IK Ul) wonder then Cbit Irish furms iiudlLOto&.tcad.s 
Iinvo dctcriomteil in conditimi uiul ro[Kiir. fur the 
funner has had los to Kpend in maintainiugthem. It 
is an ftritlimeliciil imisui-Kiliility that tlie volume of 
Inmineax in oountry tuwus shoubl nut have decreased, 
for lH)tli landowners ami farmers lutvo hud very much 
suiuller inemuea to spoiid of bao years, and the full in 
^rricc of lU'tides Ilf ciimmoii coiiHumptiou lias nut licen 
») great us to counb-rlHilunte the fall in proflui of the 
landed iniorcxt. Experience and inquiry show that 
wh.a.t is a priori ])niljable, is ftchuilly the ease, and in a 
comparbim of the wcaltli of Great Britnin and Ireland, 
the diflcrence in tho oiniditioiui nf furmiug und in farm 
]>rofltK must not Im loftont urcunsidemtion. 

The physioil ability of Mie jiopidaLiou, as well astlmii* Cmnpnrisoo 
occnpiil ions, counts for much in measuring their means ?io?^“n'nnn 
of wealth ivud eiipacity for taxation. Tlie jTopuhition neramiK, 
of Ireland is mainly rural, and sbonid bo move robust 
and Iniig-livod than tbo mainly nrlian population of u^ratei. 
England. That the reverse is tho cose is duo to tho 
general poverty of the country, and the nnnnal elimina- 
tion by emigration of tho most able and enterprising of 
the population in tho flower of yonth. This is shown 
by the larger proportion in Ivelond of blind, deaf mutes, 
and ins.aue or idiotic persons, and by the proportion 
of persouB living wUu are uver U5 years uf age ; 
for, though the ubsulutc proportiiius of the latter are 
almost the same in England and Ireland, ameu-e proper 
eomparisun would be lietweeu Ireland and the rural 
dixtriots of England. 

The fuliowlug figures, from the Ueueral Heportof 
the CoiiKUs, England, gives u com[>ari(Km uf the civil 
condition, occupations, infirmitiex, imd puaperUm in 
the tlu'ee dirisieus of the United Kuigdom, and the 
figiiTCB fVom the Begistrar-General’e Bs)iort show tiie 
3 E 3 
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B. Sotplementart Memorandum as to the Chdrch Property Fund and Public TiOANS 
by Mr. Murrough O’Brien, in connection with the Evidence given by uim before 
the Commission. 
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MliJioaAMntra. ns to the Oinmoii Puopems: Pukd and 
PoBue Loans, by Muaaooou O Huibk. 

The hUtoiy of the Church TemjiorolitioH Fund ia im 
example of the financial dealings of Great Britain with 
Ireland. 

The principal part of the projwrty consisted of tithe 
rontohavge amnniitiug to 410,0110/. a year, and per- 
petuity and other rents amounting to 131,0tHj/. 

Tithe rentchtu'gcs, though n first charge on the tninl, 
woro difficult to identify, costly lo oolloct, and not 
easily s^eablu in tbo opon market. As a ralo, thoy 
were not wurth marc than 17 ycaTs' purchase. 

PerpoluUy rents woro not worth more than 2], years' 
porobaRo (tee O'Couur Don's Boport to Bassborengh 
Commisaionere, page 4‘2), und as the Ghnrch reuls woro 
Yariahle with corn pricea they are not worth as muoh 
as ordinary feo farm rents. 

The Ohnrch Act, however, fixed tho prieo of tithe 
rcntchargo at 22^ and that of perpetuity rents at 2S 
years' pnrehasc. thus adding (410,000/. X 5'5 and 
131.0001. X 4) 2,779,0001. to the then market valuo of 
these seunrities. 

The Talue of the Chnrch Ennd was thus artificially 
mvollen, to tho detriment of the owners of properly 
sul^ect to these charges. 

By tho Chui-oli Amon'lment Act, 1872, s. 6. (3), tho 
right of I'arying tho rcntohnvgo was taken awiiy. But 
for this Act the rantchargo of 410,000/. would now only 
be .worth 267,000/., and its capital value at 17 jeers' 
purchase would ho 4,879,000/., instead of 9,225,0001. 

In fact, by the Chnrch Acts, a oapital nun of 
4,^0,0001. was impesad on the payors of tithe rent- 
oliorge and perpotnity rents in excess of the present 
market value of these sconrities. 

On the fund thns swollen wore placed charges that 
bad hitherto been paid ont of the Imperial revenue, 
and subsequently othei- charges which must have been 
paid, if at all, from the same source. 

372,331/. was paid ont of the Church Fund in lieu of 
tho l^yiiooth grant hitherto poid out of the Imperial 
revenue, and 773,7671. for the Reginm Donum, wldoh 
had been n charge on the Imperial rerenne since the 
time of Charles the Second. 

The whole Cburch Fnnd lias since been pi-actically 
olloonted for purposes which would otherwise have hod 
to be met bygi-nnts fkom tho Imjicrial revenue to meet 
temjiorBry omergencics, such »s famine and exceptional 
distress, or political emorgenoias affecting the peace of 
tho United Kingdom i or to provide for the educational 
wants of Ireland, a primary want wbioh, having regard 
to the histoiy of ednoation in Ireland and to her large 
oontribntioD to the Imperial revunne, should have been 
paid from that source. 



Tho National Debt OominisBioucrit advnucod tho Roimf 
principal furas ronnirod lo mit.isfy most ot tho cliargos 
imposed on tho (jhurcli Fund, i-miniriiig interest at 3-j liy^niup', 
per cent, on tho gronter part nf tlioir Jouns, and iu no 
instance less than 31 ; inpaymoiibi nf princiniil lioing 
madu from timi: to timo lui funds woro avnilidih'. 

Tho following amounts W(!ro ndranoed on the Church 
Fund aud luive bcon {uuidiUly ropaid with interest 
during the lost 20 years : — 

1. 9,000,0001. at 3i per cent., tho Irish rhurcUAct 

Loan, apidied to comiicnicitiriu of liib iutcrus'.ji, 

Maynootii grant, Kogium JJrmiim, and partial 
i'e*ondowmont of the l'lpiNOO])al Ohnrch. 

2. 3il,3<>21. at 3} per cent., relief nf distressed uniniis. 

3. 205,0001. at 31 por cont., Son Fisheries Act loou. 

4. 20,0001. at 31 per ooiib., Poor IloUol' Aot. 

5. O-'^^.OOOl. at 3^ por cent., Arroars of Hreot Act. 
d. 700,0001. in 1880 1 

.500,0001. in 1881 Belief of Distress Aot, 

.50,0001. in 188:1-4 Xfotal— l.271,.5ll0/. at 3J per 
16,0001. in 1884-5 | cent. 

5,5001. in I88C-/J 

Out of 11,476,8622. total loons from National Debt ToWtow 
Commissioners, 7,215,6291. were poid oil to ilaroh 1894. [lomil Debt 
Tho avorago unnnal amount of interest paid for cominli. 

23 years to the National Debt Commissioners lias been 
219.0311. 

The average annual amount of capital ropaid during iis|iii.r. 

19 years has been 370,7691. mouto. 

These loons arc unromnuerative to Irelnud; they 
were made to avert famiuo, roHove distress, or to got 
over_ some difficulty which embtarrassed tho Iniporial 
Parliament for tho moment ; but they were a good 
investment for tbe British Treasuiy which not only goc 
its interest at 3^ per cent., bnt has received back a large 
amount of the principal. 

The landlords who wore tbo payers of tithe rent- Vntoimiei 
ohwge and perpetuity rents were niifairly mnloted by 
the excessive prices imposed for tho redemption of 
these charges; redemption being compulsory, for. 
practically, no ostato can be sold except upon toms of 
those oharges being redeemed, aud the right of varying 
the tithe routoharge was taken away. 

Further sums wero charged directly on tho Church ihwiury 
Fund without the intervention of the thoNationol Debt 
OommissionerB. and for puiposes which, if not cconomi- 
cally remunerative, wero at any rate nsoEul and 
beneficial to Ireland; but in theso oases Parliament 
reduced the rate of interest payable on the prinoipal 
sums flllooatcd, although the ^eosury still rosintaiBS {“J**®'’"* 
the high rates of interest charged on iu loans. 
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Those fnrfchcr clmvgcs ai-o for— 

£ 

1,000,000 at 3i7o 32,500 
1,800,(100 at 39,000 
1,500,000 at2J7o 41,250 



700,000 



Total - A, 600,000 

pajable on tho hnlouce of debt still due 
PiuU-n- to tbo Nnthmnl I)cbt Commitieionora for the year ending 
ilrTnawwi 3]»tMaroh iWtt was 1JS,3 U5l., wboi-ena if the rate waa 
(Lrgi^'’ 2} ]}or cont., it would bavo boon d>0,0881 less, 
interest ij>ho iimouiits paid as intorost iu fomcr years were 

oonsidorably more, as a loi'ge part of the pruioipal sam 
has been repaid in each year smoo 1875. 

Any nltamate surplus there should have been in tho 
CImveb Fund ha.s b^n largely reduced by the excess of 
interest (iibont 60,000/. a year on an nverago) paid to 
tbe Treasury on the Ioann from the comuienceinent. 
chu^ At pi-escnt tho estimates of the yaluo of the Church. 

Fund show a cousidei-ablo fmr)dus, on paper ; the csti- 
aitt.ll. mute being made upon tho assnnqition that tbo whole 
revontU! wHl be collected and redemptions carried ont 
at statutory prices. This is highly improbable. 
ni^Uy ot The present Church revenue, amounting to about 
500,000i., is collected from 35.000 payers, the item.'* 
ffWRua. varying from Id. to 793/. a year. Much of the property 
out of which the revenue arises was unidentified, and in 
case of uoii-pnymeiit there is still difficulty aud 
exponae l>otli in tho nctiial identification of the lands 
and in fixing tho liability on tho particular ])erson 
whose estate in the lands mokes him liable for tho 
charge. 

lASMlrom In tho 24 years to March 18P4, 50,3082. of rovenoo 
t«Dd. “remitted or written olf ‘‘ from tho fund, and in 

many inatonces the capital sum I'epresonted by the 
annual umuunt written otf bos been lost. 

Eipenditnrp p^rt of tho loss is diio to an unwise economy which 
kept fh® Iwlow an efficiout strength. A full 
cs^bliabmont, on a pei'innnent basis, was necessary to 
keep urroai'B from acerning. 

The oost of ibe collection aud adiniuistmtiou of the 
Chnrob ProjicrW Fund, of whioh tbo ordinaiy revenue 
is estimated in Sir John Hihbert's return, No. 91, 1894. 
os .52:1,4^2., is about 16,000/. a year. 9,0002. is spent on 
collection proper and sales linsinoss, and 7,(iuW. on 
identification of tho lands liable and investigation of 
tho persunal liahiUtics tn the charge. 

Toe entire chiuge is 3 per cent, on tho reveuue, and 
tho oollcotimi nnd sjiles cx])onses amount to only 1 * 7 
per cent. 

It will bo clotff to anyone aoc|uaiuted with collection 
businosa that a compliootod revenue derived ft'om 
landed prciporty, aiul consisting of several different 
classes of annual jiaymcnte, most of which have to ho 
ccUcoted twice a yeai', could not be efficiently collected 
for 2 i>or cent., nor colloctcd, managed, identified, and 
sold for 8 percent. 

Comparing It with other collections, it may I» noted 
that the cost of collecting and accoonting for the rental 
CtuBceiT. 616.0082. under tho Court of Chancerr was, in 1890, 
59,7301, or nearly 10 per cent. (Lord Ardilaun’sBcfcnm 
271. 1893}. 

Tho oost of the Woods and Forests Department, 
JjecUiiud collecting a gross income of 531, 8392., amounts to 62,000/. 
oieotion 111 oeut. on tho revenue (*• Whittaker’s Al- 
wli iugaige. manac,’’ 1895). 

Of the 64 persons employed in tbe Ohuroh Property 
branch, 40 are temporary clerks (many of them 
teioott» 0 , writers and Lower Diidsion clerks, assigoed to this 
department wl^e waiting for permanwt posts). The 
frequent chances, departuiee, and introducticn for 
a short time ot new hands, is very detrimental to tho 
effidency of the staff ; many clerks remain for a short 
and leave the establishment as soon os they have 
become acquainted with lie current office work and 
practice, and are replaced by clerlra who have to learn 
the rudiments of tho work again at tho expense of 
the officioQoy of the eutiro stafi'. 

iiBwiidom The want of a eoffloient permanent staff has bean 
^^f'***^ one oauso of the arrears on and losses to the Ohuroh 
Fund. Pm 4 of these would not have ooourrod if a 
suffioient permanent stAff had been fixed hy tlie 



20,000 

132.750 



(1.) Intermediate educa- 
tion . k . 

(2.) Natioual School 
Teofliors’ Fund - 

(3.) Congested districts 
hoard 

(4.) Boyal University 
(nu jiriiioipal sum 
fixed) say - 



Yearly. 



TreasuiT from tho firet. During the last four years 
about 4,000/. a year has been remitted or written off, 
and the amount tends to inci'caso. 

Tho following table shows the I'cntal for each year 
named to 31st March 1884. the arrears at ciui of the 
year, nnd the amount written oil cr remitted siuce 
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lei'll of 



Year, j 
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u pci 1 
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Arroare at end 
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t .... 

9i S’ ? 




1 . 
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1 ^ 
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3.11.889 ! 


1,117 SO 2 
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50.1,794 


305,813 1 


8,330 14 1 






589,197 


38.1,773 




1890 


- 1 


031,780 


807,308 






.IIB.TOS 


859,900 [ 




1808 




98U,U49 


883,390 


8,190 3 S 






557,870 


815, SU 




1894 




470,788 


1 164,018 , 


8.SU6 1 5 



Pm of the arrcor.s is not a bod debt *, itis merely late .tmwof 
in payment. But there is u ron.sidemblo proportion 
whoro tho number of annual jwymeuts in arrear is very 
largo j iiiid tho arrenr is not ouly jn danger of being 
lout, but also tlio capital ch:ugc which it represents, os 
the ftillowing table, giving tlic number of case.s and tho 
amounts, where from six to over 12 years’ oiimiai 
payments aro in arrear, 31st March 1894, shows 
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Six Yittrii . 
nnilinuU'r :Ifaof 
Tircin- il.'osu. 
Venn. 1 




Totals. 


i““ 


Imrs 
nnii over. 


7/0. of 


AuuHinC. 


1 

Tithe rrat- na 
clinw ind 
ti^uiumui. 1 

Scnii UKtin. j so 
mortRDsn. 


. .| 

7J(0 fi S ! lUC 
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S.t99 10 0 3 


.... 
0401 U P 

413 0 a 


IJBl 

3D 


£ •*. rf. 
13,01:7 13 « 

8,859 IV <1 


1 on 


15,411 4 8 1 OUl 

! 


11,319 U 0 


1,8,K1 
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Thus, though a largo part of the Chtn-ch revenue is TroiaUu 
well secured and punctually collected, there is a “ bad 
end ” on the propc^ the collection of which i.s difficult 
and costly, on which there will be ultimately a 1ob.s. 

Other circumstances will also make tbo real ultimate 
surplus less than that estimated. 

(1.) Tbe interest on the mortgages for three-fourths 
of the purchase money advanced to tenant pnr- 
ohasers has, in some oases, become more than tho 
value of the premises pimohasod. WTiere the 
oconpiers are dispos.sessed the premises must 
cither be held by tho Land Commission at a loss or 

• sold for less than the value of the mortgage. 

(2.) Porpetnity rents, amounting to nearly 60,000/. a 
year, oro liable to variation with the price of com. 

Since 1^4 37 rents, amounting to 4,843 10s. 
have been reduced under the provitdous for vari- 
ation to 8,6642. 17«. lit/., a dimiimtiou of the capital 
value at 25 years’ pnrohaso of 29,4652. Many more 
of these rents will be reduced, for grantees have 
only lately become aware of their right to have the 
rents varied. 

(3.) In caies of sales under the Purchase Acts, vendors 
oan compel the redemption of perpetnityrents, and, 
as the price can be fixed nt vendor's option by 
nrbitiration, it is unlikely that 25 years' purchase 
will be obtained for them. 

For the reasons above stated the solvency of the 
Church Fond, subject to tho payment of the chorgoa 
alroa^ placed upon it, cannot be t^untod. 

There will he a certain diminution of tho estimated 
surplus from— 

(1.) Annual and principal sums found irrcoovarahle. 

i2.) Diminution of perMtnlty rents os the periods for- 
variation come lonnd. 

(8.) Bedomptlou o£ pei'petnity rents at loss than 25- 
years' purohase. 

(4.) Sales of land where Land Commission obtain poa*- 
session through default of payers. 

8 E 3 
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The solvency of the Cnnd would bo (wsiu'oil by ; — 

(1.) Imiutslialo rcduotion of the ovccssive 
infcereab jiayablo to tlio Nfttionnl Uchf. Oomrais- 
Kioiiers. 

(2.) I}.efundnf jiasL poyments of irlorcsL ol exi'ensivo. 

riitca. . i . n- 

(l!.l Estoblishmatfc of the Church ptiipeioy stiifl on a 
normoncnt Iniais at snoh n sfrcnifth jiRwonId onably 
il. 10 deal i-fficioiitlv whb c>llcclio_n nf ftvri'urs and 
enri’ontTCVCinic, invesLiccotiou ofliabilitics, i.iouti- 
fication of laiuh liiil'l.'. mid sales. 

The Chnivh Fund lia» Wcii a .sonreo of (.rofit to 
Croat Britain and of lust, tu Irtlond. Grt'al Bnrnin has 
bemifttcil by tlio rvnnsfor to tin' Clmrch Fnnd ofcUii^ea 
which pi-oviiiusly i'cll on the Imperial rcvoimo, by the 
iinn.tsili(m au iho I'nud of .ilhcr cliavava which woiihl 
Imvo r.-tllen on tlio rublic revonae. and by t!ic iToflf 
inftde on loans ta Ivulund. at an cxcossivu rate of 
ink'vcst. Ir.-laml lo.or not only to thn cvtimt by wbieli 
Ciojit Britain bcuoflind, but by tini urtificiai cnhaiici;- 
TOfin of tho t 'Imreli Fund by levisliition. 

Biforc isdli the whole romiui- of ihc Chnivh was 
siwnt iu Irehiudj siiiu* than praetiially tho whole 
rovcimo Iri ; boeu remitted to llns'.nnd, and tho ciipifftl 
has been lavf'Cily spent for |iuvpos»‘s from wbich there is 
no oconomio rctui'n. Tho I'lpiscopal rouiuinuity now tax 
thoniselTrs to the extent of ubontliW.tiOW.a yoar for the 
support of their I 'linrch. 

Tho loajis mnde out of Im]»erial funds on the security 
of tho l.ihii'Vb Fund, os woll os those niado thivniRh the 
Board of Works, amonnting to about S.00<',000/., ore 
iUuBtrations of tho allfi»ed '• lUjeraliiy ” with which is 
is said IrchinU has been treated. 

The prosperity of Groat Brilnin dependa on tho 
iinvintenauco and RXicii''ion of hoi' iudmiti'ioa and 
commerce; the prosi>erity of Irclaud on the devolop- 
meut of lior internal resources and the heUor 
organisation of her siiciivl. political, and economic 
aystqin. irelaml mntribwtcs. withont geltimf any 
reinrn. to the wtira, thu Forward au<l foreign policy of 
Great Britain. Ilei'strnggli' is against want. ocoaBiomil 
famines, and chronic distress. For the ospoiiditnrc 



iniulo to avevfi these o.alamitics. or ro|iair the dameges 
done by them, expendienro on relief irorks, laud 
impi-ovi'niciit, arterial drainage, and gi-anis in aid of 
distress, tc., Ireland has to jmy 3A |icv cent. ; , et. the 
removal of tlio causes of jiov.Tty in Treluui.1 is ug 
Icgilhuate :i purpose for Imperial expeudit.iri' without 
churgo, as the wars aiul foroiga policy to wliioli I rdaiid 
has had to contriljnto For the development i>f Great 
BribiiuS iiidu>iriM and oxteusiou of t-.or eommorco. 

'L'ho Irish diliiculty. the ranso of her chronie dh- rn«mi;. 
voutciit, has always tieeii hor poverly. A prodjHU-ous 
poaple is ^eltlnm diseoutcnipd even nnder nnjnHi* Inws. !bpi 4 »i 1 i- 
Tim sj-fitemof Imix-rinlloans for turn j>ornrycmcrgenci-s i»wj u 
and idniriiy tr-uils to iiicrwisc tli • iwvcrly ofli-olaud, 
whoso future iiieomo is mortgaged to p,iy interostou 
f‘X|'h'niliTurc from wbich tlioro is no ivinrn. Th.Ji'e is no 
Huvin* road to ruin for an individual than bon-o'wiiig 
iiion.'y Lo live U| oii ; and inosl of those Imperial h*.ans 
are ni-ui'tivnlly lonilu from lime cr> time to enahio thu 
Irish jicoph’ to livo, or to reUevu aviilo distress and 
aviTl, disorder. Loans iiro alnmal amiunlly made to 
ko-p th" pCo]jli! quiei., .ir lokeep i1- ni alir.'. Yet. this 
expmiditnn does not pi'uTonc the rci aiTcnei' of fioiiiiie, 
distress, nml discontuitt ; it lathcv U-mls to cause their 
j-eeuri'cnoe. for each mivnniuiu rativcly spimt loan udils 
to Iho huvdcnis on the inemuo of the rounlry, and it is 
well known tiuit ii gi-ent deal of the money uomumlly 
meant to i>o spout on i-oprodnctivi. worka has been 
misspent and wasted. 

The ll.l millions lent by ihn 'MaLioital Debt (.'oinmi>* i^oaniM 
sioners on tlio Glunvh Fund wero tii'.ronglily well OhuKh 
seoni-cil loans, nnd at :|J per conL. interest were a KilLK.'* 
profitahlo investment for the 'IVeiVsiiry. 

Tho otlier public loans in Ircinod, Ihi-ough tlio Board Oti^paUc 
of Works and Bablic Works Loans L'ominisKifmers, 
amoimtedcn Hist March IbHH, to 7,8(3’l,3.'>6/. (Mr. Hmith 
Bii.rif's niuni. 37(>, 18!>3). Tho greater pari of this 
ammint ia provided by Irol- nd. fur the ilcposits in the 
Irish Post 0£n«'o Savings Bank, :mit Iwil.ince.s from iLo 
trnsteu Iianks in tha hands of llm Natioual Debt 
Coinmtssiouors. amount Lo 0,Q:i7,0Wl. — (iloi/iVrar 
Oe.iond's Brf.iirii, Jnno ISO-I.) 



APPENDIX m. 



A. — Parliamentary Peturn C. 313 of 1894, being the Copy of Mejioranddm liy the 
Treasury on the suiuect of (1) the Amounts contributed, so far as can bo ascer- 
tained, by tho iNHABiTANTa of Great Britain and Ireland resjiectively to the 
Ebvenue coUected by Imperial Officers at intervals since the Union of the British 
and Irish Excuequbrs ; (2) the Expenditures out of the Amounts so oontriiictbd 
upon Local Services in Great Britain and Iebl.\nd respectively ; (3) the Espendi- 
TUREs out of the Amounts so contributed on Imperial Services. 



DirEMAL REVENUE (COLLECTION AND 
EXPENDITURE). GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. , 



is extended o'rcr tho period of uoai'ly 80 yoare which has 
elapsed since the Union of the British and Irish 
ExchnquerH on thu 5th January 1.S17. 



Copy of JTKMOK.isinni by tho Trenanry on tho anl^oci 
of (1) tho Amounts conti'ibmcd, so far an can be 
asi'ortaincd, by tho Inhahitanta of Great Britain 
midLvland JT'SpcCuivoly to tho Rvvrnue collo'tcd 
by lmp«*rial Officers at inlvn-als shira. the ITniun of 
the Brilisli imd IrLrii Exchc<|noru; (2) the Ex|K'n- 
ditoi'Gs ont of tho Amonuts bo contributed upon 
Local Services in Oixiat Britain and L'olaud 
respcouvtdy i (3) tho Expeudituroa out of tho 
Amounts so oonlonbuted on Imperial .Servioes. 



Gek£ii.\i In'ikoucutiox. 



1. The Ol der of tho Houao of Comminis, in pursuance 
of which this Memorandum has boQn]ii-opared,ia drawn 
nearly iu tlic .sumo terms na thnso under which h.ave 
been preparcdthi''RetiiniHhendetl‘’I''inanaial Buktions 
(Ruglnnd, Scntluud. ami Ireland),” sevuroloEwliiah have 
bocu published during the last feiv yisivs.* lu the 
;>rc8Dut Order, however, n<< aci^wralinn is nttompted 
i>ct\Ycev England and Scnt1a.uu, while the fiolil of 
inijoiry, iuntpud iifbi'ing roiiHned to particular yoars.T 



* 1 1 AIM' III Oniuiliolix, |V>|. •'IS!). I’l-isliiil IMUi NiU. 1)3, .1011, UUl ail (if 
IW>3 Nus. MSuml ::l4iil' SiNnliiii IMlil. 

1 'I'iic HIM) uonis'l nnulli' iililiiiii.'.l fni' tlii' .vciim i.ssiHai and IMUO-Ol 
ri'l k' luuDiI In Nil. Ul iil 'luwi- for 1891 92 in Nn. SU5. fur UtHS-m 
11 Nil .^Mnni?'.«.«naforliSM I'Hii No.3l-)ol IVn. 



2. The object oF this mQmorwdRm,asnnloi'cd by tho 
House, is to provide materials for diacuasing the rela- 
tions of Groat Britain and Ireland to each other in the 
iii.attor of national finimoe since tho date whon their 
public m'cniica were ciinstitatod a single fuml, nut of 
whicli were met both, tho coinmnn I'XiH-iiditnru oF Mie 
two and tbo iseimatu cxpimditnia of each. Fn)in 
this i)oiut of view the two islands must be regarded 
as a co-partnership, possoasing a sloglQ banking 
occouut, drafta on which are applTcabloto theindividum 
expenditure of tho two partners fts well as to the 
rer|uircmeuts of the pai'tucrahip. Umior the Order no 
(luostion arises os tho character of the several tuxes 
from which tho rovonuo is derived, nor as to the 
incidnnee of tho taxation upon individnals or rlassea 
within tho two cornmnnitics. Nor, on tho other hand, 
do )>uy ounsidoinitious arise as to tho pnrpose or utility 
of any part u£ tho oxpouditaiv ; tho Treiisnr)' is only 
n;(|uired to class that o.\i»'nditan< ns joint oreemrate. 
it has sci')i)cd ounvoniiml, und eu]isimaiit with the 
iutcutiuns of the Order, to )t|ipnHtch the quoation 
primarily frnni tho li'isli side. 

3. Till.' “ Fimuidnl Rohithma ” Jietania referrud to 
abuTi' I'ovcr tho j/eriod ti'ow 1883 to the present date. 
The tables prepared for tho p)'i>sent memornndnni have. 
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foi' tho most p;u-fc, been takeu at 10 years' intervals back 
ii’Om 1889-00, vi/.. 

For ihu yuav oMcled Slau Jhircb 1880, 

„ 31st 1H70. 

,, „ ;:i.st 18(50. 

Foj’ tUo year eudodbtb January 18i»0. 

„ 5th ,, 18-10. 

„ fith 1830. 

„ „ 5tL „ 18d0. 

'l.'hc fignvc.s ol: ISSO-OO havr^ been taken from Paper 
?Io. H3 of 180;!. Figtivos for iiuiuqueimi-al iutcrvals 
might, ])('rb.n.])s, have given a more comploto view of 
the aubjeet; but the I'l-epanttinu of sack iiililitioual 
ligiires wonltl have; involvotl a great deal of labour and 
eimsulcmtion, and, eimsoi|Ucntly, would have cousiimed 
naoi-e time lluiu was roii.sistciit with early ]u-odnctioii of 
the vesiilca. lii tlie cjisea, buwover, of toa and tobacco 
it has beo.o piwsililo to refer to iiuiiiqucnnial KtatiidicB. 

•1. The principles and methods upon whiedt the results 
coutainod in the “ Financial Kelutious" lleturns were 
olitiiinod arc exphiiiied in Paper No. Sdl' of 1891, and in 
the Mernoi'andum prelixed to Paper No. !'3 of 1 8!i3. It is 
only necessary hero to observe that what is called in 
those papers “ llovonue as contributed,” is referred to 
in tbo present paper as “ ti-ao revenne.” This term is 
used in order to avoid the ambignuuB use of the word 
“ contribution,'' which h'.-re is adopted solely to mean 
the snrphia available for Iiupcriai ex]tenditurc after 
local charges have been mot. These principles and 
methods have been adheri-d to in the present Memui-iiu- 
dum so far as jKissibJo ; l)ut, si>cakiiig generally, in the 
ligurea of pa.st years the la|)se of time aud the 
imiHjrl'cetion of the record render it most difficult to 
arrive with ooufidcJico at even approxisiiate rcsnlfs. 
'('be nature of such difficulties, and l;ho oxteut to which 
they affect tlm [iriibablo aconracy of conclusions, will lie 
shown in subsotjurut portions of this Momomndnm. At 
prca*‘ut it need only be said that, at least under the 
licail of cxjiendituro, tho field of error appeal's on 
investigation to bo narrower than might have been 
anticipated. 'I'hn labonrnf.malyBis, and the risk of en-or. 
Would both have bectii greatly incrcaacd if it had been 
desired wi treat England and Scotland Rcparately, as 
■was done in the i-cl.nrns for later years ; in liict, owing 
to the absouco of iinblisbed Ilgnrea for Scothiiul apart 
from England, the work would have been almost 
impossible. 

1’lie lignres siibuiittcd inrosjiousc tothc third head 
of the Order of thi! Ilense stijiidy an ostimato <if the 
SnrplTLs available for luip-rial services <nit of l.hc 
amuniit.i couti’ibiited by tlie iiil'abitauta of Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively. In other words they 
may bo taken as tho amounts contributed by the two 
iwtnors towards tho joint expenses of the co-partnev- 
siiip. Groat Britain and Lrelaud being regarded for this 
purjwsc as acpirate entities. 

6. It will be observed that nu rel'erenco is niade iu 
whii.t follows to i;!ic subject of loans iVom public funds 
for local objects. Tho terms of the Order dc not in 
tlioir natural eciisc refer to loans ; aud apart from that, 
the subject could only bo dealt -with by a .separate 
ilificnsBiou involving not only tbo consideration of tho 
amount «E boiiofit derived by localities from public 
loans, but :dso a calculation of tho financial results of 
an actual system of loans to tbo lending fund. Where, 
however, an advance was made originally os a loan, but 
wia subsequently turned into a final grant, these 
considoratious do not apply, and the advauoe may bo 
treated statistically ue tiutu expenditure to be included 
in tho budget of tlio year. In tbe yeai- 1879-80, uudor 
a system which oxistodfrom 1875 to 1887, ■the Exchequer 
Aeconnts of Revenue and Expenditure contain on the 
one side interest received from public loans, and on 
the othor hand cAarges in respect of money borrowed 
for such loans. These items have, on the principles laid 
doavn in this and the next pai-agraph, been altogether 
oxoluded from the figuvo-s iu the prasent memorandum. 

7, In concluding this branch of the subject it maybe 
remarked that, in the tables which follow, uniformity 
has been regarded as im important object in d(?aling 
■with the comparative figures of difEeveut yeai-s. The 
groat changes in the methods of pi-esrating tho Public 
Accounts have rendered this object difficult of attaiu- 
ment, and, further, have involved, especially iii the 
earlier years, eonsidcrablc departures from the published 
figures. Such discrepancies, however, arc inevitable, 
and admit, of ready explanation; and in the i-esult it 
has boon found possible to produce a fairly coherent 
series of figures for tlio purpose of complying with tho 
Order of tho House. 



MATKBIAnS. 

8. The priucipal source cif inforuiation for tho pur- 

po. scanf the present inquii'y is, of coarse, tho series of 
‘•Finance Acciiimt!! of tlio Gnited Kingdom,” which 
covi.-r the whole pi -riod. TJiuse accounts hi'.vc under- 
giiiu: many fhangos of I'nnn in iho coarse of their 
liistory, throe of which may be specially. rcFovrcd to 
hei’c, ui reimgrado chronological order. 

(a.) In 18611-70 for the last time the " Gross Public 
Revenue” of 01*0? t Britain and that uf lrelaud were 
.separately shown. Tin.- ligurea so giveu wciM merely 
the revenue as collected iu the two islands, which may 
dill’ev matmiailly from that contributed by iheii- 
respective inliabitUrnta, the ‘‘ true revenue and it was 
Iwcauso of this fact, wiiieii was eoiisiderod to render 
the aceotmts ns they stood misleading, tliat the Public 
Accounts Oiimmilitoe of 1871 rocoiumeuded in their 
Fifth Rc]iort'' that, uuioiig other changes, the separ.ato 
stiitoiueiif.s I'or the tiw islands .-should be discontinued. 
This recoinniendation was eiirried into effect iu the 
aooDunts for 187il-71 and .suliscquent years; hut the 
scijar.ato sfatements, with all their defects, have been 
of the greati-'st servieu iu the ju'csoiit in(]uhy, which 
indeed tvould have been almost iiu[)raeticable iu the 
absence cf them. No such series of si-paraio aci-oiiuts 
hai been kept for Soutland. 

(6.) Jn 1854 the date of tho close of the financial 
year was altered from Sth iTauuary to olstMarchuudcr 
the authority of the Act 17 & 18 Viet. c. 04. Hoiico 
io is tliat iu tlio present Memorandum there is a corre- 
spcadiu.t; change between 18*19 and 1859. 

(<■-) Down to 18'15 inclusive, the Trade Statistics, 
wiiicli tlion and. for man}' years later formed part of 
tlio '•Finance Accounls,” gave in a distingiiishable 
form the criiSB-chamicl trade between Great Britain aud 
Irehind, with valiies fur tho princijial articles. Thus, 
for tho first year (1819) discussed in this Memurandum, 
independent evidence exists as to the course of trade 
in dutiable goods between the two islands. 

9. Between 1869-79 and 1889-90, the year for ivhich 
tbo “Financial Uclatinns” Returns, aheady referred, 
to, lii’gin, several returns wei-o made on tho motion of 
the late Mr. MacLaren and others, showing the amounts 
o" .sundry branches of revonuo collected in Groat 
Britain and Ireland vosiK'Ctively.t In thi'sc returns 
tho heads of receipt arc arr.mged in what now apjicara 
a Bomowhat capricious mauner, while aoiiu’ items are 
omitted alto.gethcr; ami another feature iu them 
I'Oiiuii'iug iucution is that, while the biilk of the 
figure-i refer to nollcciioii, in the case of Briti.ih spirits 
alone un attempt is made to show' the Irur rcveini''. by 
tbe use of the special but somewhat doubtful statistics 
described in paragraph 16, of tho movements of duty- 
paid apints between tho thi’oc kiugdouis. These 
llctiiras, however, afi'ord some information for the 
interval liotweou 1869-70 and 1880-99. 

lib The reports of the Omnnittee on the Taxation of 
Irclan^:!; lSO-1 aud 1895, include in the attached 
cvideuoo and. ApjiciidiuiK some ruiuai'ks and statistics 
bearing on the subject now mider coasideration. But the 
attention of that (.■ommittco was mainly occupied with 
the Treaty of Union aud the Uiianci.al arraugoments of 
the yours 1891-1816 ; aud iu their proceedings hut 
little considevation was given t<> the relatious betweeu 
special British or Irish expcnditui’c on the ono baud, 
and British and Irish revenue on tho other. Referenoo 
may, however', be made in the volume of 1864 to p. 61 
of tho evidence (Dillon), and to Appendix, pp. 325, 
328, 3-29 (Fisher), pp. SS’J aud following (Dwyer), and 

pp. 418, 414 (Chisholm); in tho volume of 186^5 to pp. 
xi., xii., xxv. (Report), and pp. 168, 169, 196-199 
(Chisholm). 

11. The great Return of Revenue and Expenditure, 
1688-1865, prepared by Mr. H. W. Chisholm, contains 
some figures bearing on the separate ravenae of 
Ireland anving tho period, at pp. 153 fell, of Port IE. 
(House of Commons, 366-1. cf 1869). 

12. The three historical reports of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, published in 1857, § 1S70|| (Part II.), 
and 18^,^ give a considei'abio amount of information 
as to the collection of Excise, Stamps, and Taxes, 
under their several heads in the three kmedomB 
separately. These statistics arc specially valuable for 
present purposes in the case of Income 'Tax (since its 
extension to Ireland iu 1854) and of British spirits, 
As regards tho last-named article special aocotmte have 



* llmtso of ConiiDniis, No. Sil ol 1S7I ; PP, S, S i (loostloRs 2S88. 
2IiU, 2-kii. 

t (TluU. ftir 1S79-S0 Is Houiio of Oommons, No. S5 of 1HR2. 
t House of Coimnons Puners, No. fiI3 of isil^ ana No. 830 of 130C 
§ C.-2198. ii a-S2-I. 5 C.— i«4. 
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Ijcon kept siaco 1S58 of the inuTemeuts of duty-paid 
BpiritB biitwoDU Eugluiid. Soolliiiid, iviid Irelaud, oy a 
method described in tlio Soard's pu'di^lied Rewrt of 
OtU June IS93.* Tin- results have Ik oii pnblisned in 
the Bmird’a Auniuil Reports, and. four r.imeaoyear, 
in the Trade and Navi,«utiin Returns. Tables for a 
series of Tears will hr fannd at i'. 8 of the Report of 
1870, Part IL, and n: p. U7 of the Report of 1885. 
■j'liu Report of (ith June 1803 al.“n refers to certain 
defects in these results. 

13. Bosidcs these general sonroea of information, 
^iccial refereuen has been made to Reports and 
Roturns of the OominissionerK of Woods for the Crown 
Revenue in Ireland (not distinguished in the Finance 
.Vccomits). and mnch information and advice has been 
supplied 1)7 the two Revenue Boards bearing on 
dirtbn-iit points in coiiuectioii with the relation hotween 
rcTCUiie as collected on the ono lumd and true revenue 
on i.hc other. 



llliVEMli:. 

Id. 'I'ho filst stc]) 'towiird.s forming an estimate of the 
time ainoimts paid, by the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland respeotively, towards the roTeimo collected 
by imperial officers, is to obtain the figures of revenue 
as collected in the two islands. This has been done 
with approximate occui'ocy, and the results for Ireland, 
with percentages of Irish colleotiona to tboso of the 
Onited Kingdom, are given in Table A- of Port I. of 
the Appendix to tbismsmoraudum. Table B. gives the 
ligurva under the main heads of receipt, whilo Table 
C. supplies the principal details in conseentive form. 
The following general observations should be made in 
connecrionwith those tables. 

fn.) The figures under the different heads represent 
net receipts. the gross rcvcuuc collected in the 
year, less drawbacks, discounts, und other Tepayments 
w'liicli are moi’oly repayments of revoniie. In l&iP and 
earlier yeoi's, the cost of collootiou, which since 1854 
has been voted by Parliament like other branebes of 
expenditure. wa.'< generally treated as a dcdnction from 
the receipt under the corresponding bead of roi'i'iuie, 
nud various other charge.-i, which now fall uimu the 
Consolidated Fund or upon annual votes of Piirliaiuent, 
were jiaid out of one heail or another of the gross 
revenue in its progress to the Exchequer. In the table, 
all sneh items nave been excluded from the deductions 
from gross revenue j they will bo found under appro- 
|inato' lieads in the table of esponditnro. This 
orrangomont fnoilit.'itaH compai'iuou between tlicdifferent 
years comprised in the tabic ; its effect is, of course, 
to increnae both sides of the .account. 

(6.) For a similar reason the receipts from foe stamps 
have been transferred in 187S1-80 and former yeara 
&<nn the head of Stamp Revenue to that of 
Miscellaneous Revenue, under which they have been 
.more properly classiflcd in recent yeai-s. 

(e.) As regards the figures of MisccUaucons Revenue 
it shonld be oliservw that in the earlier years a 
considerable sum yielded by such receipts was applied 
in redaction of voted expcnditni'c ; that, subsequently, 
nji to 1879-80 inclusive (of the years now under con- 
^deration), the tendency was towards paying such 
receipts into the exchequer and ])roviding the corre- 
.•ponoing expenditure in gross, thereby swelling both the 
revenue tuid the expenditure! und that in 1889-90 and 
snbseqncut years tbo tendency has been in the opposite 
direction. It would have taken too much time and 
’about to adjust these flgores throughout on a uniform 
principle, tmd the attempt has conseqneatly not been 
made. 

16. The figures in Tables A., B., C. are not without 
value and interest, taken even os they stand. But it is 
matter of conunonlmowlcdge tbatidicy donot represent 
the true incidence of taxation on the inhabitants of the 
twoislimds. Two exnmples.takoafrom indirect and direct 
taxation respeotively, will auffloe to illustrate this point. 
When on Englishman buys Irish VThiskoy be pays, in 
the price of his purchase, spirit duty which probably 
has been ah-eady collected in Ireland- When an 
Irishman invests Lis savings in fvi English railway 
iiompauy'c stock, the income tax on (hat portion of his 
propoityis collected in Great Britain. The relation 
'ictwoen the true and the apparent sliii'e of each 
kingdom in the national revenue Lm Iwen Fully 
discussed ill recent years in conneotion with the 
“ Financial Bolations ” Returns, already referred to ( 
nud on the result ef such disensaions the figures on 



• llmise cf Cftaraom >'o. SW oJ 1SB8. 



)mgo4of Return No. 93 of 189 > may bo as.-5umed to 
represent the probable true produce of tbo revenno 
iu Englaud, Suotlaml, and Irclnnd in ld89-90, subject 
to one source of error which will be explained in the 
next paragraph, and to any bottoi' results whicli 
further iui.]airy may supply. 

£ 

It appears that while the aupjirenb 
revenue derived from Irclnml iu 
1889-yO was - • ■ 9.005,932 

The true umunut, according to the 
assumptions iu tho Return, may 
be taken as - - • 7,803,600 



Showing the maborial redaction 
of ' • • . 1,142,272 



’L’liriiiugto tho bcginniitg <il' the iwriod, tho figures 
of collection in Table A. for the year 1819 may br 
accepted as approximating to the true yield of revenue 
ilL-rivcd fivnu J rebind in that yi-nr. At that time, Great 
Britiiui and lix-loiul were for (.•oiumerciul aud customs 

H oses treutecl as sepamto ooniiti'ios. When duty- 
foreign or colonial goodH were trausl'errcd from 
buo country to tliu other, the duty had (o be paid in the 
second country as upon n direct importation from abroad, 
the duty culicoteil in the first being sulisequently 
“ drawn back,” repaid ; it may therefore he assumed 
that all tbo dntiahlo goods upon which duty was 
collected iu oithev island were consnuied therein, and 
there can have been at that tiu^o' no other source of 
error worthy of ooneUleratiou. Pxcept, iicvhaps, tho 
incalcolable one of smuggling.* Thus materials exist 
for an appi-oxiiuate eBtimate of tho true revenno yielded 
by Ij'eland in the first and tho last years coi’cred by 
tUj memoramlum; and it remains to coiisiduv what 
esLimate can bo found in it‘gard to tho iuturincdinte 



lb. There is one cnri'ection to tbo ‘‘collection” 
figures, materials for which uro availnblo tbrongbout 
tho period, and that is the onu ai'isiiig from British 
spirits. As explained iu pantgraph 12 of this memo- 
mndum, special statistics iuivc been kcjitof tho move- 
incut of dnty-jiaid spirits betwcmii the ibrcc kingdoms 
since 1858, anil trustworthy statistics lire also nvailablu 
fur earlier periods, during which thu duty on spirits 
was lower iu Ireland than m England. Tho conclusions 
drawn from these statistics wore, until 18S>3, regarded 
by tho Revenno A athorities ns very iipproximately 
curroct ; but inthat year a source of orrur was dotccted 
(expbiincd in Paper No. 248 of 1893, nlready referred 
to), which indicated that the true revenue of Ji-eland 
was overstated iu former figures, by an amount con- 
sidei-able iu recent years (it was about 330,0001. in 1891 
-92). Before the final assimilation of the duties in 1859 
there was but little field for this source of en'or. In 
l8l‘,l, as explained in tho foregoing pni-agraph, tho 
correction was nil, and in subsequent years the amounts 
to bo deducted from tho revenue collcctod in Ireland 
under the head of British spirits, aud to bo added to 
that in Great Britain, appear from tho records of the 
Ininnd Revenue Anthonties to he as follows; — 

£ 

1829, to 5tb JannaiT 1830 - ■ 176,421 

1839, to 5th 1840 - - 140R07 

1849. to 5th „ 1850 - - 120,988 

1st April 1859 to 31st March 1800 • 303,769 

„ 1869 „ 1870 - 503.998 

„ 1879 „ 1880 . 916,616 

., 1889 „ 1890 - 1,386,789 



The rapid increase shown by these figures in tho 
export of duty-paid spirits from Ireland to Great 
Britain since tho assimilation of the duties is very 
noticeable, but is conaonent with the general experience 
of the officers of Excise. As already stated, this 
increase woold have appear ed even greater, had the 
figures been more nearly correct. 

17. If the correction given in the preceding para- 
graph be applied to the figures in Table A., the result 
is as shown in Table D., which may be described as the 
second a]mroxiiefttion towei'ds tho true revenue 
yielded by Ireland. Beyond this pobit no statistics are 
available which bear directly on the problem under 
coDsideration ; and it is therefore necessary, if any 
farther progi-eas is to bo made, to proceed by means of 



* A3 u ipMUu «TMiou 01 dulf in irfltnd. reierenee maj m w 
U w Bnnrii of Uie ConuniCtee of Inqulir into iba Sevenue ansnffn 
Irtlond. Paper No. BW nf IBS?, up. 10-lS; Papor Na 600 of J«2[ pp, 7- 
0 j Paper No. MS of lai.'i, pp. 3, 5-S. 
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assuiuplioiiB. Such ft.isumptious must maiiiJj- refer (a) 
to the oourse of trade betTreen the two oouatriea ia 
datT-peid dutiable articles ; to chauges in the habits 
of tne two populations as regards the consumption of 
auoh articles. 

18. The conditions under which the ti'odea in the 
varioos lands of dutiable goods are carried on differ so 
obviously and bo widely as to make it impossible to 
attempt any general conclusions ns to the course of such 
trades taken oolleotively. The histories of tlie tea trade 
and of the beer trade, for instance, can have but little 
in common. In order, tberefore, to form any idea of 
the fnrtbor corrections to bo applied to Table D., it is 
nccessarr to consider separately the cases of the 
principal dutiable articles, taking them in the order in 
which they appear in the published accounts. 

19. Cuitotut. 

The Customs duties in Great Britain and Ireland 
were finally made identical in 1824 (4 Geo. IV., c. 72), 
bnt do not appear to have dilfered materially in 1819. 
As already c^Iained (paras. 8 (c.) and 15), the two 
islands formed separate statistical areas for Customs 
j)orposes down to 182fi. 

(1.) Foraign SpirOa . — On the average of the three 
calendar years 1890 to 1S93, for which exact statistics 
axe available, it appears that the quantity of foreign 
spirits on which duty was collected in Inland differed 
by little more than -3 per cent, from the amount con- 
sumed therein. Possiug to the beginning of the period 
under disouesion, it appears from the Trade Betorns of 
1820-25 that the trade in foreign spirits between the 
two islands was small, and on balance insignifleant. It 
seems, therefore, safe to assume that, since at both the 
bejrinning iind the end of the period the revenue os 
ooUected in Great Britain and Ireland respectively 
representod approximately the true revenue from foreign 
spirits, the same held good during the intermediate 
period. correction, therefore, under this head need 
be made to the figures in Table D. for 1829 to 1879. 

(2.) Tsa.— It is well known that the import tr^e in 
this article has always been concentrated to a remark- 
able degree in the Fort of London. In 1860, 94 per cent, 
of the imports of tea into the United Ban^um were 
entered at London, and iu no year since 18w baa the 
proportion been loss than 99 per cent. In 1820 to 1825 
ilia pnblished trade statistics of Ireland contain no 
separate entry for tea imported elsewhere than from 
Great Britain, and it may be taken as certain that such 
direct imports were practically non-existent. This was 
to be expected from the peculiar position which the tea 
trade occupied in the hands of the Eaatindia Company. 
Thus it maybe assumed that thronghont the period 
nnder oonaideration Ireland obtained practically the 
whole of her tea supplies from Great Britain ; and the 
only open question is whether those snpplies came 
over under bond or after payment of duty in Great 
Britain. In the first year of those included in the 
table, 1819, no movement was allowed between the two 
islands, except on payment of duty in the place of 
destination, and the qoanti^ P&yi^g duty in Ireland 
may, therefore, be taken as the same as that consumed 
tliorein. In that year the duty colleoted per head of 
population was l«. 3‘36d. in Ireland as compared with 
4f. 7'44d. per head in Great Britain, that is to say, the 
percentage ratio per head wss 28 per cent, iu Ireland, 
compared with 100 in Great Britain. Since that date 
the duties have beeu the same in the two countries, 
though several times altered for the United Kingdom ; 
no that the problem to be solved may be described as 
the determination of ^e ratio of consumption per head 
in Ireland to that in Great Britain, saoh ratio being 
moat conveniently stated in the form of apercent^e. 
The “ ffinasoial Eelations ” Returns for 1889-90 give 
the true revenue per head of population as 2*. 8T6d. 
in Ireland and 2s. 4’08d. per bead m Great Britain, that 
is to say, the percentage ratio per head was 114 in 
Ireland, compared with lOO in Great Britain.* Accord- 
ing to tiiese ngures the proportion of tea drunk by the 
average Irishman as compared with the average 
inhabitant of Great Britain quadrupled in the coarse of 
the period of 70 years now nnder oonsideration. The 
next question which arises is, by what steps has this 
great morease, if and so far as it may be correct, been 
attained; and to this no precise answer can bo given. 
If, however, the increase be asaamed to have accroed 
at a uniform rate throughout the period, and the total 
tea revenue of the United Kingdom be redistributed on 
this assumption between Great Britain and Ireland, the 

results will be as shown in Table E. 

* for flsunsstidtuM as to population; w Appendix Pirt IV. 
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It might bo suggeabed that tlie statistics of collection 
would iiiiBcate the general coarse of the increase in 
consumption, but this does not seem to be the cose. 
The nercoiitages of collootion per head in Ireland com-' 
pared with Great Britain at quinquennial periods are 
shown in Table E. The increased collection between 
1839 and 1869 shown in that table may or may not be 
attributable to the removal aftertho Famine of a large 
number of the poorest inhabitants of Ireland ; bat the 
drop between 1875 and 1879 can hardly be explained, 
except by an inorcaso in the duty-paid consignments 
of tea from Great Britain to Ireland T^le E. there- 
fore represents the best suggestion which can he 
offered under this head, subject to the remark t^t the 
figures for 1829 and 1889 are probably somewhat too 
high, and that for 1859-60 somewhat too low. 

(3.) To5a«eo.— In this case, as in that of tea, the 
amount collected in Ireland in 1819 may be t^en as 
the true Irish Bevenue from source in that year. 
The duty collected per head of population in Ireknd in 
that year was 1«. 9'6d., and that in Great Britain 
8*. 2T6d., that is to say, the percentage ratio per bead 
was about 57 per cent, iu Ireland, compared with 100 
in Great Britain. For 1ES9-90 the figures in the 
" Finanoial Relations ” Betorns estimate the true 
Tobacco Revenue per head in Ireland at 5i. 8-24A and 
that for Great Britain at 4s. 8’76d, the percentage 
ratio per head being about 113 per cent, in Inland, 
compared with 100 in Great Britain. According to 
these figures the proportion of toba^o consnmed by 
the average Irishman, os compared with the average 
inhabitant of Great Britain, almost doubled in the % 
years. The percentages of collection figures at quin- 
quennial periods are showu in Table (}. 

Table G exhibits a continuous growth from 1819 to 
1870 in the collection per head in Ireland as oomjiered 
with Great Britain, with only a small set-back in 1849, 
perhaps not unconnected with the then recent Famine. 
The yields per head became equal in 1669-70; this was 
followed bv an appreciable drop iu the Irish proportion 
of 1874, which was mode good again by 1885-Bo^, since 
which year the collection in Ireland per bead ha^ ex- 
ceeded that in Great Britain. Tbe apparent fluctua- 
tions since 1870 are explained from informutiou supplied 
by the Inland Bevenue bls due to (1) a loss of both home 
and export trade by Irish manufacturers, which is known 
to have occurred about twenty years ago ; (2) a growth 
during more recent years in the production of the finer 
kinds of tobacco in Ireland, without any reduction in 
the manufacture of “ roll ” and other coarser de^ip- 
tions, The figures of 1829 in both islands are so like 
those of 1819 as to indicate that there was at that 
period little or no trade on balance between the two 
islands in duty-paid tobacco. There appears to be no 
basis on which any correction could be applied to the 
fignns of the years 1839 to 1859-60 j it is, however, 
considered probable by the Bevenue authorities that in 
1869-70 there wos a net excess export of duty-poid 
tobacco from Ireland, and that this state of things has 
continned since then. The " Financial Belatbns '' 
fignre of true Lish Tobacco Bevenue for 1869-90 
appears, in the light of stadstici recently procured for 
a more recent period, to be probably too nigh | bnt at 
the present stage of matters no other definite figure 
can TC suggeatra. Accordingly the figures of 1669-70 
have been bypothetioally ad]u8tcd so as to make the 
relative growth of oonsnmpuon in Ireland proceed at a 
nniform rate from 1859-60 to 1889-90; with the result 
that 170,8831., falls to be deducted from the collection 
figure of 1869-70, and 126,2091. to be added to that of 
1OT9-80. 

(4.) Wine . — It is diffioult to arrive at any conclnsion 
as to the correction to be applied to the " oollebtion " 
figures in respect of this item. Table H. shows remark- 
able variations in the proportion borne at varioos times 
by the Irish collection to tbe total for the United 
Kingdom. The collection figures of 1819 may, os pre. 
viously explained, be taken to represent the true 
revenue of that year. A comparison of these figures 
with the statistics of population (Appendix, Parc 17.) 
shows that the oonsumption per head in Ireland in 
1819 (measured fay tbe Coatoms duty-paid) bore the 

C mtage ratio of about 62^ to the consumption per 
throughout the United Kingdom, taken at lOO ; 
ond, curiously enough, the corrected figures of 1889-90 
work out to almost exactly the same proportion for 
that year. These facte suggest the assumption that for 
the period intervening between 1819 and 1889 the 
true wine revenue of Ireland should be taken, in round 
figures, at about 62J per cent, of the amount propor- 
tionate to tbo population of Ireland compared with 
8 F 
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that of tht! Unit«l Kiugdom. Tho figures in the last 
two oolumns of Talk* B.'. Luve been prepared on tliis 
hypotbcsiB. 

(5.) Si'-iay , — ^TTaia item was so long im important one 
iu the tni'iS that it aecms to ruqinre separate treatment. 
In 1819 the Irish Tlevotino derired frowi it was about Id 
T)6r ceai. of the wbolo ; in lS2st the collection in Ireland 
was nlxmt 9 per cent., with an unaltered (lopnlation- 
ratio. The imparts of sugar into Ireland wero prac- 
tically stationary l>etnrcea 1810 aud 18d6; about half 
Clime through (Jrcat llritain and the rest direct. As 
the relative couditioiis of the two islands remained 
subst.dutia]iy the same during this period, there seems 
no reason to aupposc that the Irish consnmption of 
sugar decruasal in tho proportion of Id to 9 ; and if the 
cuDsumptiou ruuiuiued the same it follows that in 1829 
nbuet a quarter of the sugar consomod in Ireland was 
imported duty-paid from Great Britain. In 1819 the 
uoiisuinptioD per head in Ireland was about one-third 
of what it wns in Groat Britain, and the assumption is 
that the same proportion applied in 1829. Xfc may 
poiiiapa he asaumtid that this proportion was unaltered 
in 18311, but that it was materially ailectod by the grc.at 
rise in the avei^e standard of living which followed 
the Famine ; this follows somewhat the line snggeated 
by the figures of tobacco. If the ]iroportion be taken ns 
ono-balf in 1849, two-thirds in 18i'59-oO, and three-qnar- 
ters iu 18ti9-70, the results will be as shown in Table L 
Here, again, the assumptions are of necessity arbitrary, 
and are only offered for what they ate worth, in order to 
arrive at some figures (or disenssior.. In any case the 
colleclion-figures arereuuirliablo as showing tiic growth 
of ihe cradt' practice of sending Hugim duty-paid from 
Great Britain to Ireland instead of direct importations 
or transhipment under bond. The duty was finally 
re^Tcalcd iu 1674. 

(6.) Oilier Cwtoia* i^uftwr. — There seems no means of 
distributing these with any confidence in the period 
between 1819 and 1889, so as to arrive at on estimate 
of the true Irish Aavenue. The figures of 1819 show 
that tho population-mtio cannot safely he adopted 
throughout, os in that year the Irish papulation, 
numbering about 32 per cent, of that of tho United 
Eingdum. paid only about II per cent, of such Customs 
duties as are not sepavatoly distinguished in this memo- 
I'ondum. In 1829, when the population percentage 
was much the somu as in 1819, the revenue colleoted 
in Ireland was only 4 per cent, of the whole. If tho 
habits of tho popnlatioii of both islands remained un- 
altered duriiig tho deoode, a sum of about 41)4,0002. 
should be adoed to the oollection-fignre of 18^ to 
obtain tho true Irish Eevenuo, being 7 per cent, of the 
total receipt of 7,005,2552. The amount transferred 
from Great Britain to Ireland in the “I’inancial 
Eelations" Eelam for 1889-90 is 90,3191., or 9^ per 
cent, npon the loud of 9414>85ii, wUoh represent tho 
nucloesificd items ; tho amount to be transferred may 
perhaps be taken at 7 per cent, in 1839, 7^ per cent, in 
1849. 8 per cent, in 1859-80, 8^ per cent, in 1869-70, 
nod 9 per cent in 187D-80. Table K. gives the correc- 
tions CO be made on this very arbitrary hypothesis. 

The groat ebangee in the composition of this item 
look plnco between 1889 and 1849, in which period the 
revonne from these sources was redneed by 3,300, 769L, 
and botwoon 1860 and 1869, when the rranction was 
2,087,0462. The tiro principal unclassified items, since 
repealed, yielded the following amounts in 1839 and in 
1859-60 respeciivoly. 




The variations in the proportions of both these 
articles between Great Britain and Ireland’ in the two 
yeais are oorione, and perhaps may ropr^ent, more or 
less truly, the relative changes ip the actual reqoire- 
p}onlB of the two conutri^s. 



20.— B.fOw. 

(1.) J3riU$k This braueh of tho revenue has 

already been dealt with in paragj apU 16. It iLia been 
matter of couKidci-ation whether an iirbitriB'y correction 
ehouldl^c hereapplicd to tberesnltaof tteit poragiaphin 
respect of thu oiTur explained iu Pii|«r No. 248 of ^3 ; 
but upon the wliola it nos np]>ciired udviiublo to make 
no suoh attempt at prusout. 

(2.) Seer (including the former equivalents of the 
present Beer Unty*).— (Jwing to the form in which tho 
duty is assessed andcolloctoa.lieei'cnimot practically be 
espurtod tmdur bond ; and os no “ permits ” arereqnired 
for its removal from plucc to place, ns is the case with 
spirits, no official statistics exist bearing on qneetion 
01 tho trne Irish Ecvcimu from this source. It is, 
however, well known that at present the Irish ex\»rta 
of beer largely cxoe<-‘d tho imparts, and information has 
been supplicil fruin various sonroos snflicient to enable 
the Excise authorities to form an eHbimato for recent 

S eai’.s of ibo not amount of duty colleotod in Ireland, 
ut really paid by ooTisumcrB in Great Britain. Ihis 
item amounted iu 188()-90,in i-ound figures, to 140,0002. 
on n total for the United Kingdom of 9,400,001^., and 
iu 1892-23, to 187,0002. on 9,800,0002. 

Bnch information as has boon prooorable indicates 
that while the exports of beer from Ireland to Great 
Britain have increased considerably iu the last 12yems, 
the imports from Great Britain to Ireland Iiave been 
stationary. Thus, it is probablu that the correction to 
the figores of 1879-80 shonld be nt a considerably lower 
proportion than that for 1880-.90, and so wonld perhaps 
not exceed 50,0001. on a total of 7,360,0002. Ikiming 
to the beginning of the period under consideration, it 
appears tut in 1829 tboli-iah collection formed rather 
a higher percentage (7*2) of that of tho United Kiugdom 
than that of 1819 (6'4), tho popnlatiou ratios bciog 
about the same, bat the rates of duty, which in 1819 
were considerably higher in Great Britain than in 
Ireland, were, in 1829, uniform throughout the United 
Kingdom.! It is, thereforu, desirable to compare the 
percentages of iptaniiliee, and os these are nearly the 
same (6*4 and 6-9) at tho two periods (Inland Revenne 
Report, 1870, Part II- piigos 16 and 17), it may he 
infeiTed that there was, in 1829, no important trade in 
beer (on tho balanco) between Great Britain and 
Ireland. In tho years between 1829 and 18,59 the 
figures of oolleotion finotuate iu a rather puzzling 
mannor, and do not suggest any definite conclusions as 
to the courso of trade, in 1859 tho Irish beer revosne 
was appreciably higher per head than in 1819, os com- 
pared with the figures for the United Kingdom, which 
fact may be lacoonnted for by tho improvement in the 
general oondition of the pupnlation, and by a change 
of popular taste in favour of beer-drinking, without 
reference to any net export to Groat Britain, Sinoe 
1859 there baa been a oonsiderablc actual and relative 
increase in the Irish beer collootiou, prubobly due to a 
growth in the national taste for boer oa well os to an 
mcrease iu tho export of that article. In order that 
the latter footer may not be neglected, it is proposed 
to deduct 50,0002. ikom tho collection figures of 
1879-80, and 25,0002. from thoso of 1869-70; these 
figures, of oonrse, being purely coiyoctnral. 

(4.) Xtcenccs.— In this case the area of incidence 
dearly corresponds with the country of collection, and 
no correction, therefore, need be mode to the colleotiou- 
figures. 

(5.) ewier items o/Bveiso. — In recent years the Rail- 
way Bute is the only important item under this head, 
and t^t has never been applied to Ireland; therefore 
for 1869-70, and 1879-80, os weU as for 1889-90, 
true Irish Revenue may be taken to correspond with 
tho figures of collection. But in earlier years the 
unclassified amounts aro much larger, and therefore 
require special consideration. Toe years 1819 to 
1859-60 contain, under the head of weat Britain, 
sundry Excise duti« not applicable to Ireland. The 
principal of those ore os follows : — 



Salt, repealed . . > 1825 

Beer, repealed • - ' . - ■ 1830 

Oandlee, repealed • - - 1832 

Brioks, rep^od ... 1850 

Soap, repwed - 1853 

Hops, repealed ... 1863 



The incidence of such duties may aafely be assumed 
to have lain solely on the port of the United K ingdom 

* Bzcopt tluU Broven' Llowow ore elms it unoog Liesnees. 
t Tbey WBie flnolljaMliDilatnl la 1SS7. 
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to which thcj were confined, and no correction, there- 
fore, ie nccoesary iu respect of them. In anpport of 
thia treatment it may be mentioned that in all those 
cases n drawback wue allowed on articles sent from 
Great Britain to Ireland, except hops, the trade in 
which enjoyed the equivalent advantage of being 
exempted from duty wheu sent from Great Britain to 
Ireland. 



21. ytanips. 



(1.) Pr6ha(^'i, Legacies, ami Saeeesaiona Peatb 
Duties). — In the “ I’inaueial Relaticjna " papers the 

collection” figures under this head are taken to 
represent the true revenue ; and there seems no reason 
for departing from this method of treatment for the 
earlier years- 

(2.) Gofiei-al Stwapa. — ^In the " Financial Belntions" 
papers on adjustment was mode in view of what is 
Mlioved to be the fact that mure transactions by 
Irishmon in realiseil personal jiroporty pay duty in 
Groat Britain than vice vers'l ; tee pages 11 to 13 of the 
Bctuni of 1891, and page 2 of Eeturn No. 93 of 1893. 
Thia net adjustment is valued in those Beturos at ‘2 per 
cent, of that part of “General Stamp " Beceipts esti- 
mated to arise from transactions in realised personal 
property; and that part is taken us one-fourth of the 
whole yield. There seems no better course than to 
take tlm same proportions for the whole of the period 
now under consideration. Upon this assumption the 
following amountH fall to lie added to the stamp duties 
oollcetedin Ireland. 



1819 i of 

1829 
1839 
18-19 
1859-60 
1869-70 
1879-80 
1889-90 



- 6,311.38+ = 2,655 

- 6,216,757 = -2,608 

- 6.170.937 = 2.685 

- 4,596,561 = 2,298 

- +.492,600 = 2.2+6 

- +.0+4.027 = 2,022 

- 4,396.32.6 = 2.198 

- 6.198,217 = 8,098 



It will bo soon that the amount of this corrootion is 
not important. 



22. To.<'a«. 



Under this head the oi^ item which ror;nives con- 
sideration is the Income lax ; the Land Titx, House 
Duty, and A.ssosscd Taxes have never been extended to 
Ireland (oxeopt n amnll amount of Assessed Taxes iu 
1819), and tbo^iuddence isbhorefore obviously confined 
to Groat Britain. The small residue of Pitt's Income 
Tax oollcoted in Groat Britain iu 1819 (1+8,3271.) need 
not bo connidarod ; aud therefore thore is no occasion 
for any correotion until 1849, when Sir Bobort Peel’s 
Income Tax, then confined to Great Britain, yielded 
5,564,6331. The method ftdojJtod in 1891 for dealingwith 
the IncoKLe Tax figures is explained on pp. 12 and 13 
of tho “Piuancml Relations’' Betnm of that year 
(No. 321), and a small correotion of that method made 
in 1893 is doscrihod on p. 2 of Betum No. 93 of that 
year. Tho corrected method consists in applymg the 
aesnmptiou that a not *2 per cent, of the yiedd of 
Schedules 0 and D (Interest and Dividends), and of 
that of ons-flfth of Schedule D (Trades and Professions), 
should be subtracted &om the amount oullectad m 
Great Britain and added to that collected in Ireland in 
respect of the excess of Inoomc Tax ooUeoted in Groot 
Britain on property owned by Irishmen over Income 
Tox.coUectcd in Ireland on uroporty owned by inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain. ITiis net * 2 per cent, was 
arrived at from figures indicating that about '5 per 
cent, was the amount of tox on^ishmou’s property 
assessed lit Great Britain, and about ‘3 per cent, the 
amount -of toi on property assessed in Ireland but 
belonging ,to inhabitants oj Groat Britain. On this 
basis the Editions to he mode to the Income Tax as 
coUeoted in Ireland,, to obtain tho true revenue raised 
fron^ Irishmon, would he as follows • 



18+9 to 5 January 1859 - 
1859-60 '• - • - 

1869-70 - • ' - 

1879- 80 . * ' • 

1880- 90 • * • 



£ 

- say 5,700 
• 3,791 

- 5,917 

- 7,446 

- 10,112 



23. Non-Tfl* JJeieiitfc. 

Poet Office . — The revenue collected in Ireland is 
tvkeu, as in the “ Fiuancial Ik-Iatious '' Returns, as 
the true revenue derived from Ireland; tho expeuditure 
on tho other side of the account being treated inu 
similar manner. 

Orouw Linid*. — The Finance Acot>nnts do uot dis- 
tinguish between Groat Britain and Ireland under this 
head; 1ml the reports of the Commissiouevs of IVouds 
enjvble the net yield of the hereditary property in 
Ireliind to 1)0 stated with approximate accuracy in lfe39 
and subsequent years. For 1819 and 1829 the figures of 
gross receipt exist, but not those of tho outgoings. It 
scorns, however, safe to assume that the net yield in 
each of those ytairs wnaalwut 50,000(.t The gentral 
tendency has boen to dispose of Crown property in 
Irelaud and invest the proceeds elsewhere ; this item, 
therefore, tends to diminish. But in the financial 
calculations made for the Goverrcient of Ireland Bill, 
1893, an allowance of 26,0001 a year "as m^e for 
assumed interest on such investments.^ 

Ifisre/laneous.— The items nnder this head have beon 
aniilysM as for the '* Fiuancial Relations ’’ Ri-turns ; 
there is no impoi-tant field for doubt os to Irish items. 

2-k It is now possible to give figures which, on the 
principle.-* of estimating suggested in this memorandum, 
may be discussed as a hypothetical approximation to the 
truo revenue derived from Ireland in the years under 
consideration. Table L. colK-cfc* the various correction.s 
which, nnder present assumptions, should 1>e made to 
tho figures iu Table D, which latter represent the 
furthest^ point to which statistics can carry the in- 
vestigation; and tho folloiriiig figures compare tbs 
results BO arrived at with tho ooUecticm-figures : — 



Ireland. 


IteTcnue 

as 

Collected 
(Table A). 


Estimated 

Revtaine 
(Table L). 


1 True Reveneo 
! more ( + ) or 
; loss ( — ) than 
Bevenne as 
Collected. 

1 


1619 to 3 Jso. 1620 


£ 

3,S}3,909 


A 

6,356,564 1 


£ 

I 4- 3,655 


1829 to 3 „ 1630 


4,461,317 


5,502,125 


+ 1,040,908 


1839 to 5 ., 1840 


4,374,150 


6415,889 


1 + 841,789 


18+8 to S 1850 


4,3-16,091 


4,861,465 1 


■r 623474 


1659-60— to 81 Mar. 


' 7,097,904 


1 7, 700, .134 1 


1 -«■ 602,430 


1869-70— to 31 u 


7,331,058 


7,426^13 1 


-r 95,374 


1879-80—10 31 „ 


, 7,831,376 


! 7,280,856 , 


- 560,520 


1880-90— to 31 „ 


9,005,932 


1 7,863,661 ; 

i 


- l,14a,27X 



It is intovesting to observe how tho lulatiuc of 
accounts between the two islands changes during tho 
period. After the earliest year, in which the revenue 
colk'cted is, as nearly as possible, the same as the tree 
revenue, it appears at fii'st that a lai^e net amount of 
revenue which really came from Ireland was actually 
collected in Great Britrun (this is what was called the 
“ uucredited revenue ”), but .that this net addition to 
the apparent Irish revenue diminished steadily down to 
1869-70, aud that between 1870 aud 1879 the I>alance 
turned the other way, so that in 1879-80 and 1889-90 
the revenue oollected in Ireland exceeded tho true 
revenue, aud such oxoese was much greater iu 1869-90 
thun in 1879-80. It may be added that the excess baa 
continued to increase since 1890. 

This great change in the balance of revenue accounts 
between the two islands may 1>e explained by two 
independent causes. — 

(1.) The abolition ,or reduotion of customs duties on 
foreign and coionial goods, for which London is the 
great eotrepfit. 

(2.) The growth of the Irish export trade in spirits, 
beer, and, to a less degree, tobacco. 

25. Assuming the nypothetical estimates of true 
Revenue of Ireland given in the preceding paragraph, 
it is easy to arrive at the oorresponding figures tor 
Great Bntain. For this purpose the figures of colleotlon 
in Great Britain (shown in summary and detiul in 
Tables M and N) should be cmTeote<i in respect of 
(a) the net amounts transferable to or ^m tho aoeount 
of Ireland, as given above ; (i) the estimated amounts 
included iu the rovonno oolleoted in Great Britain, 
which should he. clouifiod.hy way of correction os 



.. on the imrt o£ 

ai auBt-u,u a» n.v,., .j) InootBo in trelaiid. In 

w u part of what li now Schedule O wm imder Bcbednle A. for 

which taot^lowaBCe has been nude In tbs above Ogoree, 



X kooscof Oominone, Noi^otlSiB. 
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roTeime derived from Imperial sonrces, each amonnts 
being arrived at, luidcr all reserve, in the manucr 
deberibed in the “ Finanoial Belstioiss ” papers. Tables 
o. and P. give these items, leading up to the following 
results! — 



increase of boidhcii on the Ivishmnu, or the contraiy, 
(liis groinh may be luplnincd hy an increase in the 
relative wealth of the average Irishman os compared 
with the avemge inhabitant of Urcut Britain, or at 
least io a relatively increased tendency on the part of 
the former to conenmo dutiable ariicloa. 



Estimated true Hbvenub of GnEAi Bkitain. 



1819 to 6 Jonnory 1820 
1829 to 5 „ 1830 

1839 to 0 „ 1840 - 

1849 to 5 „ 1850 

1859-60 to 31 March 1860 - 
1869-70 to 31 „ 1870 • 

1879-80 to 31 „ 1880 - 

1889-90 to 31 „ 1890 - 



£ 

51,445,764 

49,837,892 

46,262,412 

51.870.866 

61,388,845 

65,600,612 

69,760,870 

84,851,809 



26. The fignres of rovenne taken by themselves, oven 
apart h-om the methods in which the revenue may he 
expended, alford no indication of the burthens laid on 
the people for tiie service of the State. They mnat be 
considered in the first place in relation to the numhers 
of the population ; and, in the second, in relation to 
the taxable capacity of that population. As regards 
tbe ^t point toe figures are as follows : — 



tme Bevenae, 
per Head. 



I Percentage 





1 Great 
Britain. 
Cl.) 


Ireland. 

(2.) 


of 

(2) to (1). 


1619 to 5 Januiiy 1820 • 


£ 1. d. 
3 13 0 


\A 1. d. 
0 15 5 


Per Cent 
20-9 


1629 to S „ 1830 - 


' 3 0 6 


1 0 14 2 


23-3 


1839 to S „ 1640- 


3 9 11 


0 IS 2^ 


22-5 


1849 to S ,. I8SO - 


2 9 Hi , 


0 14 9 


S9-6 


1859-GO to 81 March 1860 


2 IS 1 


1 6 7 


50‘1 


1869-70 to 81 „ 1870 


2 10 4 


1 7 5 


S4-5 


187»-8Uto31 „ 1680 


3 6 at 


16 2 


60-0 


1689-90 to SI 1890 


2 11 4t 


1 13 5 


86-9 



A compaiison between the first and second columns 
of this Table presents some interesting results. While 
the trae revenue per head in Ireland appears to have 
rather more than donblod during the period covered 
by toe memonuiduia, that in Great Britain has 
diminished by more toam a fourth. Yet tbe amoont 
raised per head in Ireland is still only two-thirds of 
that WT head in Great Britain. The third colnnon of 
the Table shows the relation between the taxation 
per head in the two countriee in the form of per- 
centages. 

The question whether or how far the increase per 
head in Ireland implies an addition to the burthens 
laid upon the taxpayer in relation to his means depends 
upon many considerations, must of which lie outside 
the scope of the present memorivndnm ; but the figures 
are sabmittod with all reserve as a basis for discus- 
sions as to toe relative conlribntions of an avenge 
Irisbman and an average inhabitant of Great Britain, 
respectively, to the Imperial revenne. The concln- 
eions to be drawn from them, apart from controversial 
matter, are broadly as follows : — 



1. Between toe union of the Exchequers and the 
great Famine, the average Irishman paid between one- 
fifth and one-fourth us mnoh as the average inhabitant 
of Great Britain. In the earlier yeara oi this period 
tbe bartheoB on the taxpayer in Great Britain were 
swollen by the remains of the special taxation imposed 
during too great wars, which was never extended to 
Ireland. 



2. By 1860 this proportion had risen to one-half. 
This rise may be ascribed to two causes : — 

(a.) The great decrease in the poorest classes in 
Ireland, resulting in a rise in toe average taxable 
capacity of the individnal Irishman. 

(5.) The removal of the special exemptions fTom 
taxation which Ireland had previously enjoyed 
under the heads of Spirit Onty and Income Tun 

3. By 1890 the proportion according to the Tabic 
had risen to two-thiroB, but this figure is probably 
somewhat too high, in view of what is said in para- 
graph 16 SB to British spirits ond paranaph 19 (3) os 
to tobacco. Apart from the question whetoer, during 
the intervening period, the changes in taxation, taken 
in the aggregate, were such as to account for a relative 



EuEimiTuaE. 

27. Table A. in Part II. of the Appendix gives the 
Expenditure out of Imperial Bevenac on Locml Irish 
Services, so far as can ho ascertained, for each of too 
eight yeoK dealt with in this memorandnTn ; and Table 
B. gives corresponding figures for Great Britain. As 
already mentioned in paragraph 4 above, the field of 
error in the matter of expenditure is a compara. 
tively restricted one, but it would be impossible 
within rea.sonable compass to deecribe the various 
points which had to bo discussed and decided in tbe 
process of aniving at the figures now submitted. 
Speaking broadly, tboso figures represent Exchequer 
IssncB, except for 1889-90, when audited expenditure 
is available ; but the old system of accounts was snob 
as to render it very difficult to arrive at the expenditure 
properly belonging to a year even on tbe basis of 
Exchequer Issues ; this is particularly tbe case for tbe 
years 1829, 1839, and 1849. It will be understood that 
the services which in former times were met out 
of the gross revenue, and which, already explained, 
have not been treated in this memorandum as dcauctions 
ikom the revenue figures, an duly inclnded as ezpeudi- 
tnro in Tables A. and B. An investigation of Local 
Loans transactions might result in an Edition to the 
charge in either island, apart from the “ veiled grants " 
referred to in paragraph 6, which happen not to fao 
important in any of tbe years here dealt with. That 
paragraph explains tho reason why no such investigation 
has been attempted in the present memomndom. 

These Tables show tho following rat^ of cxpcnditni% 
per head of population in Ireland and Great Britain 
respectively, with tiie percentage ratio of the Irish 
figure to that for Great Britain : — 





Expenditare per Head 
ou Local Services. 


rercenloge 


— 


1 Great 
, Britain. 
! (1-) 


1 Ireland. 
(8-) 


of 

(2) to (1). 


1819 to 5 January 1890 - 


£ s. d. 

0 6 84 


£ ». d. 
0 4 7 


Fer Cent. 
73 


1829 to S „ 1630 . 


. 0 5 S| 


0 8 6 1 


66 


1839 to 6 „ 1840 - 


0 4 10 


0 4 4j ' 


90 


1849 to 5 „ 1850 - 


0 5 74 


0 6 10 


121 


1859-60 to .11 March 1860 


0 7 *\ 


0 7 11^ 


108 


lS69-70to31 „ 1B7U 


0 7 10 


0 10 10 


186 


1879-80 to 31 „ 1860 


0 11 7 


0 15 6 


135 


1669-9U to 31 „ 1690 


U 14 10| 


1 2 0 


148 



The first noticeable point in these figures is the foot 
that at the beginning of the period the administration 
of Ireland cost the central Government appreciably 
less per head of population than that of Great Britain, 
whereas by 1849 toe positions of too two countries in 
this respect were reversed. Since that date toe average 
expenditure of the central Government for local 
purposes in Ireland per head has fax exceeded that in 
Great Britain, and such oxooBB ban decidedly increased 
in recent years. One reason for this change, of an 
nncontroveisial character, is too decrease of population 
in Iceland accompanying un inoreaso in Great Britton. 
Establishments based on the respective populations of 
tbe two islands fifty years ago have not been materially 
Stored since, neither redncM in Ireland as the popula- 
tion fell, nor increased with its growth in Great 
Britain. A notable example of toig will be found in 
toe judicial establishments. Secondly, it is to he 
observed that it was not until Ireland hod become 
relatively more costly to govern than Great Britain 
that her special exemptions &om Spirit Duty and 
Income Tax were removed; it does not, however, 
appear that this effective urgiunent was employed at 
tho date of such removal. 

The general increase, shown over the whole period, 
ttud especially between 1869-70 and 1879-80, is not 
surprising in view of tho great extension in recent 
years of toe fonotions and expenditure of toe State in 
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regArd to internal aflairt, of which Elementary Ednoa- 
tiofl ia the most striking example. 

OONTArDOTIOHa XO IStPSRI/lL SliilVICES. 

28. In tho “ Financial Betations " Seturns the 
eontribution to Imperial servioea derived from any one 
of tho throe kingdoms has been arrived at by dedneting 
from fclio true revenue of tliat kingdom collected by 
Imperial oflicors the local expoudituro met ont of that 
revenue ; and a similar metlum seems proper to be nsed 
in the present momorandnm. 

Table A. and B., in Appendix, Fart III., give the 
total amounts contribated, as estimated on the basis of 
the foregoing para^aphs of this memorandnm. The 
amounts derived from Great Britain and Ireland 
resDcotively 7 )cr hood of population, and the percentage 
ratio botween the two, are estimated to Iw as follows : — 





Contribution per Head. 






Great 

Britain. 

<!•) 


Ireland. 
1 <>.) 


of 

(2)to(l). 


1619 to S Jonnnry 1820 - 


£ A. d. 
3 6 8t 


£ «. d. 
0 10 10 


Per Cent. 
16-3 


1829 to S 1830 - 1 


2 IS 4 


0 10 8 


19-2 


1889 to 3 „ 1840 • 


2 3 1 


0 8 10 


19-6 


1649 to .I „ 1850 - 1 


2 4 4 


0 7 11 


17-9 


1630-30— to 31 March 


1 2 3 8i 


0 18 7^ 


40-7 


18G0. 1 




lS69-:0— to 31 


1 2 3 6i 


0 16 7 


39 '1 


1870. 






1879-80— to 31 „ 


1 I 15 4 


0 12 6 


36-0 


1880. 








1889-00— to 31 „ 


, 1 16 6 


0 115 


31-3 


1890. 









Those figure obviously fall into two groups, referring 
to the years before and after the assimilation of tho 
Spirit Duties and the Income Tax in the two islands. 
In tho first period tho year. 1819 is abnormal, because 
of the remains of war taxation in Great Britain, while 
in 1840 Irolnud was, perhaps, still under the shadow of 
tho great Famine. The figures of 1820 and 1889 suggest 
that during that period the average Irishman oontri- 
bated towards Imperial services about one-fifth of the 
amount contributed by the average inhabitant of Great 
Britaiu. This would Live been precisely fair, had the 
taxable capacity of the Irishman been one-fifte of that 
of tho Briton; if it was higher, the division was unfair 
to Great Britain ; if lower to Ireland. At the beguming 
of the second period the average Irishman contributed 
about 401. towards Imperial servioea, aud at the end of 
the period about 30i., compared with eveiw .KWl- 
contributed by the average inuabitant of Great Britain, 
or in tho ratio of two-fifths, diminishing to less than 
ouQ-third. Whether those proportions nave been on 
tho wliole fair, or otherwise, ns between the two 
partners, is a question which will, doubtless, be 
disooBsed elsewhere. 

COSCLUSIOK. 

39. The results of the hypotheses sot forth in this 
memorandam may perhaps bo summed n]i once more in 
a form somewhat different from that adopted in preced- 
ing paragraphs. The following Table shows, for the 
years nnder consideration, how each 1,0001., raised on 



those b}'potheses by Imperial imposts from tne 
mhobitaute of Great Briiain and Ireland respectively, 
was expended os bjtweeu Local Services on the one 
hand and Imperial Services on tho other. 



— 


riSBATBClTAlX. 


laSLAXD. 


Local. 


imperial 


1 


Local. 


Imperisl 


Total. 
















1910 lo5 JtmuarylStO • 


86 


eu 


1,000 




703 


1,000 


1S20 (0 S . 1830 - 


87 


SIS 


1,000 


2W 


735 


1;000 


U9tOS 1S40 


97 


803 


1.000 


330 


610 


1,000 


U401O5 IBM • 


m 


887 


1.000 


483 


5S7 


1,000 


I8S»-«-to 81 March 1860 


188 


881 


1.000 


2» 


701 


1,000 


lBSO-70-to 81 ., 1870 


1» 


8M 


1,000 


300 


004 


IMO 


1879-80-to 51 „ 1S90 


240 


7M 


1.000 


M7 


443 


1,000 


1889-90-eo 31 .. 1890 


286 


m 


1.000 


056 


348 


1,000 



These figimes show the relative increase of local as 
compared with Imperial e^enditnre during the period 
under consideration, such increase being due on the one 
hand to the much It^ger field of duties now undertaken 
by the State in regard to the internal afiairs of the 
oommunity, and on the other to the decrease in debt 
charges end the relatively slow mowth, during the period, 
of expenditore on defence. T^ figures also show how 
much more rapid has been the increase of internal 
expenditure in Ireland than in Great Britaiu. 

oO. In conolnsion, it may be well to repeat that this 
memorandnm does not profess to pat forward anthori- 
tative decisions on the qn^tions raised by the Order of 
the House. The intention has rather been to assist 
the discussion of those questions, not only by the 
preparation in a convenient form of figures baring 
upon them, bat also by soggestion of definite 
hypotheses for the solution of the problems involved, 
leading to figured resulte. Each saoh hypothesis, 
however, shonld stand or fall on its own merits, without 
reference to the souroe from which it emanates. 
Treasnry Chambers, Whitehall, 

August 1804. 



APPEND E. 

Pabi I. — Bxtxhus. 

Tiblk a.— Ibslamd— C ouLEcnoK. 

Racenue collected in Irela)id, with Feroentagee lo Total 
Heoonue of (he United Kingdom, and Amounts per 
Head of tM Population of Ireland. 





1 


Per Cent. i 

[ 


Per Head. 


1 

1819 to 3 Jauoary 1820 • 


£ 

5,353,909 


9-18 1 


: £ $. d. 
- IS 5 


1829 to S „ 1830 • 


4,461,217 ' 


8-02 j 


: - 11 4 


1889 to 5 „ 1840- 


4d>74,150 ' 


8-84 ' 


- n 2 


1849 10 3 „ mo- 


4,888,091 i 


7-63 i 


, - 13 2 


1859-00— tost Tdsrch - 


7,097,904 


10-29 1 


1 1 4 3 


lB89-70-to 31 


7,331,058 


10-01 1 


1 1 7 1 


1879-80— to 31 „ j 


7,831,876 


10-13 


! 1 10 3 


1889-90— to 81 „ -| 


9,005,989 


9-68 


1 18 3 

1 



Tabix B. 

Eeivmuo oe collected its Ireland wider Principal Head*. 





1819. 


1829. 


1839. 1 


1849. j 


1859-60. 1 


1869-70. 


*1879-80. 


1889-90. 


1 

Customs - 

Excise - - ■ 

Htampa (excluding Fee Stamps) 
Tuxes (Land, House, and As- 


* 1 
2,473,994 
1,546,289 
1 523,890 

360,746 


£ 

1,566,394 

2.025,649 

434,546 


£ 

. 2,016,508 
' 1,814,883 
403,330 ' 


* 1 
2,177,128 1 
1,408,858 
459,158 


£ 

2,282,564 

3,224,542 

508,004 


1 2,046,374 
8,601,981 
508,889 


£ 

1,891,517 

4,067,803 

548,822 


£ 

2,107,575 
i 4,693.116 
1 t607,197 


KWud). 

Property and Income Tax 


1 - 


- 


- 


1 - 


1 718,308 ' 


613,118 


, 485,000 


1 554,795 


Total Revenue from Taxes 


1 4,906,919 


4,026,569 


4,234,923 


1 4,040,138 


j 6,738,478 : 


1 6,772,857 


1 6,667,642 


1 T,96i,683 



S„ 6 of nononuia™ t I»«l«4i»5 Beraue. 
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— 


1819. 


1 1829. 


1839. 1 


1849. 


1859-60. 


1869-70. 


1 

1 1879-80. 


1889-90. 


Post Office 
Telegraph Service 
Crown Lands 

MiacellBneotts (inotuding Fee 
Stamps). 


Sie,921 1 
50,000 ' 

SM18 i 

1 


225,252 

00,000 

139,376 


227,849 

44,081 

67,347 


181,351 

45,150 

71,452 


248,101 

45,268 

66,057 


331,117 

4,964 

42,000 

180,120 


426,203 

92,652 

38,900 

285,889 


565,723 
122,987 
39,900 
1 824,689 


Total Non*Tax Eovenne - 


289,830 1 


434,628 ' 


889,227 


297,958 


569,426 

1 


558,201 


843,784 


1,043,240 


Appropriated Duties for Local 
Ohjeets. 


55,684 


1 


j - 




- 


- 




! - 


Total Inifo Rbvznub - £ 


5,253,909 


4,461,217 


1 4,574,160 


1 4,338,001 


7,097,904 


1 7,331,058 


1 7,831,376 


1 9,005,033 



TASI.E C.— DExjJii OP EsvCTTn: as ooliscteo in Ibeianp. 



— 


1819. 


1829. 


1889. 


1849. 


1859-60. 


1889-70. 


1879-80. 


1889-90. 


CuBTOua. 

Spirits 

Tea - • * 

Tobacco 

Sugar 

Wine • - 

JOther Articles 


£ 

23,176 I 
438,872 ' 
1614,698 
489,366 
203,262 
710,120 


£ 

20,795 

613,841 
443,475 , 
181,144 1 
307,689 1 


£ 

26,859 

487,460 

782,100 

408,691 

180,592 

186,313 


£ 

83,348 

608,164 

748,960 

304,934 

143,136 

199,580 


£ 

60,447 

769478 

952,844 

168,155 

146,796 

155,484 


£ 

308,700 

389,882 

1,199,799 

116,791 

150,756 

40,446 


£ 

248,027 

815,883 

1,182,430 

181,665 

13412 


£ 

354,530 

993,935 

1440,334 

96,021 

13.255 


Total Customs - 


2,475,994 


1,566,394 


2,016,508 j 


2,177,122 j 


2,892,561 


2,049474 


1,891417 


9.107475 


Excise. 








i 










Spirits - 

Malt (and Brewing Sugar in 
1869-70 and 1879-80). 
Licences - 

jOther Receipts 


1,032.091 

190,506 

185,342 

138,850 


1,480,486 

276,673 

134,504 

133,986 


1,402,040 

288,899 

122,615 

51,331 


1,050,766 

203,818 

96,880 

53,444 


3,685,188 

340,044 

127,946 

71,364 


3,016,486 

390,478 

190,556 

4,401 


3,453400 

408,411 

210,592 


3,742,959 

§761,713 

187,659 

665 


Total Excise - 


1,546,289 


3,035,649 


1414485 


1.403458 


3424442 


3,601,981 


4,067403 


4,693,116 


SiAUPa. 


















Probate Duty - 
Legacy and Soocesron Duty - 
{Other Stamps (excluding Fee 
Stamx>s). 


32,240 

23,324 

470,826 


45,505 

29,285 

859,806 


38,818 

27,314 

337,498 


67,843 

70,309 

821,001 


75,598 

148,650 

378,756 


05,858 

175,712 

236,824 


140400 

191400 

211,723 


205,831 

191,083 

210438 


Total Stamps - 


525,890 


^ 434,546 


408430 


459,158 


603,004 


508,889 


^ 543.822 


607,197 


Taxes. 


















Assessed Taxes 


360,746 


“ 


“ 


— 1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Income Tax. 


















Schedules A., B., and E. 
Schedules C. and D. (Pablio 
Conpaoiei). 

Sehednle D. (Tmdes and Fto- 
feeaions). 


- 


- 


- 


“ 


516,651 

46,565 

158,159 


406,720 

67,895 

189,498 


296.000 
79.000 

111.000 


320,822 

188,881 

100,143 


Total Income Tax - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


718468 


618,113 


485,000 


1 664,795 


Total EBv*injE\ « 
VBou Taxes - / 


4,908,919 


4,026,589 


4,234,928 


4,040.188 


6,788,478 


6,772,857 


6,987,642 


7,962,688 


Poet Office 

Poet Office Telegraphs 
Crown lands 
Miscellaneous 


316,991 

50/W0 

22,415 


225452 

50,000 

159476 


227,849 

44,031 

67,347 


181,851 

45,150 

71,452 


848,101 

45468 

66,067 


331,117 

4,964 

42,000 

160.120 


426493 

09,652 

86,900 

285,889 


' 555,723 
< 193,967 

89,900 
324,689 


Toial Non-Tax \ » 
Revenue . 


289,386 

1 


434,626 

1 


339,237 


297,953 


359,426 


558.201 


848,734 


1,048,249 



* In this year the Tea Revenue vas under the control of the Exuse, and was all Elected in England, 
f Partly Bxetse. } Inelndtng Miscellaneous Departmental receipts in all years except 1879-80 and 1880-90. § Beer Dn^. 
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TaBIB D.— l£EL&Kl>oB££nal( SfiaiTS COHBECIBD. 



Beventu of Irt^ « “• indude the estimated true yidd of iheBritish Spirit Duties (para. 16J, hu* 

oUu»-vnse based orstU Bsiwus as ooVeeted ; with peroentagas to Total Bevenue of the United Kingdom, and 

Amoufils per Head of the Population of Ireland. ^ ^ •' ^ ’ 



— 


Revenue 
(is colleoted, 
Table A. 


Deductiou 
for Britiib 
Spirits. 


Uevenae 
as corrected. 


Per Cent. 


Pec Head. 








£ 


£ 


£ 












8,353,909 


— 


5,938,909 


9-lB 










4, Ml, 317 


175,431 


4,385,796 


7-77 


0 11 0 








4,574,150 


140,207 


4,483,948 


8'57 










4,838,091 


130,989 


4,317,103 


7-42 






- 




7,097,904 


303,769 


6,794,185 


9-81 




IB69-70 - 






7,381,058 


503,998 


6,337,060 






1870-60 


- 




7,881,876 


915,616 


6,915,760 


8-94 


I 6 9 








9,003,983 


1,386,759 


7,619,173 


8-19 


1 12 5 



Tablb E.— iKBLonj— T ea. 



— 


As 1 

collected in 
1 Ireland. 


' IXKLAKD, 1 


Assumed 
true Irish 
Revenne. 


Correetioo 
to Pignees in 
Table Di 


Population 
Per Cent 
of ! 

United 
Eingdom. 


Assumed Ratio 
of Consumption 
per Head in 
Ireland to 
Great Britain. 




£ 




Per CenL j 


£ 


£ 


1819 .... 


483,873 


33i 


38 1 


483,873 


ira. 


1839 .... 


Nil* 


38 1 


84 1 


458,170 


4-458,170 


1839 .... 


487,460 


31 1 


41 


569,197 1 


4-181,667 


1849 - - - . 


668,164 


24 1 


SO ' 


746,108 1 


+ 47,939 


1859-60 • • 


769,878 


30 


61 


710,090 


- 59,388 


1869-70 - ... 


389,883 


17 


75 


444,977 


4- 105,095 


1879-80 - - 


315,883 


IS 


98 


521,393 


4 305,510 


1889-9U 


293,935 




114 


638,671 


4 334,736 



^ * At 11>i» time the tee duty was uudor the maiutgcmeot o{ the Excise, and the whole of it was eollectad in England. 



TaBI£ F. 



Tabie G. 



Tea Duty eolleeted par Head in Ireland, expressed as a 
perecrUo^o of tiuU cdUecied per Heojl in Great Britain, 



Tolaeco Duty co22aeiec2per2auf in Ireland, expressed m a 
pereeniage of that coUecledper Head in GretU £niatn. 



1819 to 5 Jonoarr 1820 


- 28 per cent. 


1819 to 6 Jannarr 1820 


1824 to 5 „ 


1826 ■ 


- 27 


1824 to 5 


1825 


1829 ton „ 


1830 - 


. (Kot ascertainahle.) 


1829 to 5 


1830 


1834 to 5 , 


1835 




1834 to 5 


1836 


1839 to 6 , 


1840 - 


< 31 per cent. 


1839 to 5 


1840 


ISdrltoS „ 


1845 - 


- 38 „ 


1844 to 5 - 


1845 


1849 to 5 , 


1860 - 


- 41 „ 


1849 to 5 


1850 


1854 to S „ 


1855 


• 58 


1854 to 5 


. 1855 


1859-60 




- 34 „ 


1859-60 - 




1864-65 


. 


- 65 


1864-65 




1869-70 


. 


• 66 


1869-70 




1875-76 


. 


- 65 


.1874-75 - 




1879-80 


. 


. 52 „ 


1879-80 


- 


1885-86 . - 




- -48 


1885-86 




1889-90 - 


. 


■ 48 


1889-00 




1893-94 - 


. 


• 49 „ 


1893-94 < 





57 


per cent. 


57 




59 




65 




66 




58 


,, 


67 




79 


„ 






100 




78 


„ 


89 




100 




119 




134 


■» 



Tabx* it — . T miT.tw n — ^WlKE. 



Ysas. 


Receipt, United 
Kingdom. 


Collection, 

Ireland. 


Pet Cent, of 
Total 


Estimated true 
Iriab Berenne. 
[Page 10 of Mem.) 


CoirectioD to, 
Figorcs in 
Table D. 


1819 to 9 .Tunnary 1820 

1839 to 5 „ 1830 - 

1836 to S „ 1840 

1849 to 5 „ 1860 - 

1859-60 to 81 March 1860 - 

1869-70 to 81 „ 1870 

187»-80to81 „ 1880 . 

1889-00 to 31 „ 1890 


£ 

1,019,704 
1,478,608 
1,849,710 
1,767,516 
1,634,887 
1,476,404 
1,891,218 
. 1,808,161 


£ 

803,362 

181,144 

180,593 

148,186 

146,756 

160,786 

181,665 

96,021 


19-9 

13-8 

9-8 

8-1 

9-0 

10-2 

9*5 

7'4 


£ 

803,962 

295.000 
353,600 
265400 

204.500 

167.000 

180.500 
104,178 


£' 

NU' 

r 113,856 
+ 177,908 
* 122,064 
+ 57,744 

+ 64« 

- ' 1,165 
+ 8,152 



3F 4 
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402 ROTTAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 



TiBi.E Sugar. 



— 


Duty collected in Ireland. 


AtBuined true Irish 

RcTCDue. 

(Psge 10 of Mem.) 


Correction to Figures In 
Table D. 




£ 


£ 


£ 




489,306 


489,866 


Nil 




443,475 








403,691 


585,140 


+ 181,449 




304,934 








188,165 


832,148 




1869-70 to 31 „ 1870 


116,791 


695,773 





(Sugar duUes aboliibed Id 1874.) 



Table K. — Ikelanii— Misoellanboos Costous. 



AnowU fl»wi percentagt of Total Revenmvropoied to lia lalten as rspresmting oh Goods sent from Great 
Britain to Ireland (net) afteryaijmsnt of Duty in Great Bntaiu. 



— 


Total Receipt, United | 
Kingdom. j 


Proposed Percentage. 


Correction to Figureii in 
Table D. 




£ ' 




£ 


1619 to S January 1920 • 


6,874,406 


— 


Nil 






7 






6,976,245 1 








3,676,476 


‘k 




1859-60 to 31 March 1860 


3,321,411 1 






1869-70 to 31 „ 1870 


1,133,465 




4- 96,345 




882,214 


9 


+ 74,898 


1889-90 to 31 „ 1890 


941,595 




* 90,319 



Table L. — Imsu Bgtekde : ScsntAEY op Htpotheticat. Codeectioks to Figures op Collecxioe. 



— 


Tablo 1 
D. 


1 

Foreign 

Spirits. 


i 

Tea. 1 


Totiaew. 


Wine. 


Sogor. 


Otler 

Costoms. 


Boor. 


1 

|&taiiip*. 


Income 

Tax. 


Tola) 

; Com*. 

1 boililei 
that Ibr 
' Bpirlte. 


Beti- 

Bovonuc. 


I'ar 

CcoA of 
United 

^om 
Be- 
1 venue. 


Per 

Head. 










£ 






£ 


£ 


£ ' 


£ 


£ 








ISIS to S Jan. lao 


C,!53,900 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


“ 


1-2255 


— 


+ 2.085 


6,2611.81)4 


0*26 




IBSStoS 1830 


4.286,796 


- 


+488,170 


■ - 


+US260 


+147228 


+498270 


- 


+2,608 


- 


+ 1216220 


6208,186 


0'07 


0 u a 


1839 to S ., 1810 


4,433213 


- 


+1SI267 


- 


+177206 


+181,419 


+488237 


- 


+8280 


- 


+ 081, OUl 


6.416289 


10-47 


013 8} 


1S19 to S „ 1850 


£07203 


- 


+ 47230 


- 


+122,064 


+ 190,700 


+378201 


- 


+8299 


+ 5.700 


+ 644268 


426t208 


8-68 


) 14 0 


lU9-netoSi Uir. 


829U25 


- 


- 69,388 


- : 


+ 67,744 


+6432U 


+887,713 


- 


+9240 : 


+ 3,791 


+ 000,109 


7.700284 


11-12 


1 6 7 


im-Totosi . 


820,030 


— 


+106298 


-170233 


+ 6244 


+ 87S.08E 


+ 96248 


- 86200 


+8.1)83 


+ 5217 


+ 600278 


7286,333 


9-00 ' 


1 7 W 


117900 to 31 . 


8218.760 


- 


+S0S2U 


+1M.3D0 


- 1.168 


- 


+ 74269 


- 50200 


+8,106 


+ 7,410 


+ 368290 


7280256 


0-08 


1 8 3 


1830^ to 81 . 
18M. 


7219J73 


+37.707 


+331.730 


- 98230 


+ 8.1BS 


~ 


+ 90210 


-140287 


+3,099 


+1D,U8 


+ 841288 


72C326I 


6-60 


1 IS 8 



Table lil.— B etxn'ue as collecieb :h Great Biuiain under peikcipal Heads, 



— 


1819. 


1829. 


1889, 


1849. 1 


1859-60. 


1869-70. 


lB79-fiO.’* 


1889-90. 




1 

£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Custons 


18,111,749 


30,985,929 


. 21,167,574 


80,091,748 


82,098,520 


19.400,469 


17,278,088 


18,359,579 


^ciae 


17,118273 


15,486,339 


13,919,559 


13,599,840 


17.015.925 


18,877,857 


21,151,000 


82.434.S35f 


Stamps (excloding Fee 


6.40828S 


6,817,980 


6,785,092 


6,506,028 


7,334,229 


8,858,359 


9,906,957 


14,698,896f 


Stampt). 














Taxes (lAnd, House, 


7,774,876 


5,206,392 


8,932.689 


4,528,910 


3,837,573 


4,698,006 


2,649,087 


8,000,000 


and Assessed). 










Property and Income 


148,837 






5,564,833 


8,947,774 


9,496,476 


8,700,606 

1 


19,229,106 


la*-. 














Total Kerenue from 


49,551,001 


48,496,590 


44.797,694 i 


50,884,753 


58,634,021 


59,954,567 


69.604,688 


70,715,116 


Taxes. 












pelt Office - 


1,836,762 


1,959,416 


6,162,915 


1,983,999 


3,062,554 


4,340,118 


6,192,486 


8,911,448 


Teleciaph Service 


— 


— 


— 


— 




95,797 


1,845,863 


9,164,457 


Crown Lands 




118238 


98,573 


118,799 


254,286 


818,133 




377,841 


MUceDaDMUi (includ« 


1,217,745 


854,168 


232,460 


747,134 


1,938,385 


8,646,937 


4,838,858t 


3,377,239: 


iag Fee Stampe). 
















Total Non-Tax Be- 


8,054,507 


9,431.899 


2,488,948 


9,848,932 


5,255,225 


8,800,980 


12,649,556 


14,850,479 


venue. 














Total Bbtiku* • £ 


52,60.5206 


50,928,489 

1 ! 


47,286,648 


53,136,685 


63,889,946 


68,255,547 


72,844,244 


85,565,503 



• Ste paragraph 6 of Domoranduoi adjm. | looladiog iottrost on Imperial loaas. 

} Ineluding Looal Taxation Retenac. 
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Tasie it. — Details op Tai Seteitjb as collsotsd is Qsxat Bbitaix. 



— 


1819. 


1639. 


1639. 


1649. 


1859-69. 


1 1869-70. 


j I879-SO. 


1839-90. 


I. CUBTOUB. 


£ 


£ 


1 £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




Spirits 


2,616,237 


2,033,660 


1 3,589,093 
1 3,321,341 


2,734,133 


8,443,207 


3,983,701 


4,434,900 


4309.388 


Tcft 






4,778,258 


4,635,496 


2,303,414 


' 3,383,455 


4,196,571 


Tobacco 






2.738,.^i86 


8,65ll,l).'>8 


4,044,169 


5,415,917 


7,383,484 


7,712.150 


Suifor 


' §616,443 


4,454,2llU 1 


1 4,164,005 


s.ss.’i.oie 


3,832,190 


9,379,770 




wine 


1,293,464 , 


, 1,669,118 


1,634,380 


1.487,531 


1,335,048 


1,359,547 


1306,140 


Other Artiele* 






' 6,789,932 


' 3,475,696 


3,065,937 


1,093,019 


816,703 


938,330 


Total Customs • 


' lS,ni,743 


30,985,939 


31,167,574 


30,091,743 


33,098,380 


19,400,469 


17,378.088 


18,352,579 


n. ex«hb. 




















' 2.990,360 


8,808,465 


4,040,438 


4.706.570 


7,093,772 


7,952,702 


10,178,485 


10,117,043 


Molt {including Rear 
Duty iu 1629 and 
I889-9U). 


2,798,666 

1 


0,598,066 : 


4,607,049 


4,761,319 


6,808,837 


6,161,278 


6,957,274 


8,648,718 








Liocmccs 


' 731,957 I 


763,940 


909,967 


1,011,060 


1,885,808 


3,606,798 


3,387,044 


3,336303t 


Other Receipts 






8,355,085 


8,120,361 


8,377,448 


656,479 


738,197 


981,874 


Total Excise 


1 17,113,378 I 


' 15,486,839 


12,913,539 


1 18,599,340 


17,015,985 

1 


18,277,257 


31,151,000 


23,434A35 


III. Stami-b. I 


















Probates - - | 


694,603 


793,186 


79S,9SS 


945,436 


1,164,464 


1,678,277 


3,893,193 


4,345,566} 


I.a^7icice and Sueces- i 


872,623 


1,167,843 


1,158,670 


1,385,042 


1,956,031 


2,777,879 


3,506,806 


3,5984)22 


Other iiitainim 


4.841,008 


4,656,951 


4,833,439 


4,276,560 


4,218,744 


3,807,303 


4,005,959 


6,755,303 


Total Stumps - 


0,406,383 


6,617,980 


6,785,092 


6,506,028 

1 


7,334,839 


8,258,359 


9,906,957 


14,698,696 


IV. Taxkb. 












1 1 






Land Tax ' - ' 

Assessed Taxes: | 


1,393,714 ; 


1,200,160 


1,1*4,100 


1,159,328 


1,187,456 


j 1,638,120 


1,047,077 


1,085,900 


(a) InhabitedHouse I 
Doty. ^ 

(&) Other Assussed 


— 1 


— 


— 


— 


796,881 


1,674,067 I 


1,601,9W 


1,965,000 


6,480,662 


4,006,282 


3,758,589 


8,868,587 


1 1,303,386 


1 1,220,819 




_ 


Taxes. 














1 




Total Taxes 


7.774,370 


5,306,892 


S, 932,689 


4,525,010 


8,287,578 


4,533,006 


3,649,037 


3,000,000 


V. Incomk Tax. 








1 










Schedules A.,R.| ondK. ' 


1 








5,141,856 


4,405,746 


3,741,663 


4,730,076 


(Pnblio Comptinicf) 


[• 143,337 


— 


— 


S,564,e38< 


981,095 


3,111,328 


8,498,944 


4,268,808 


and Professions) - 


1 








3,821,831 


2,978,503 


3,469,000 


8,245,838 


Total Income Tax 


143,827 


- 


- 


5,564,888 


8,947,774 


9,495,476 ' 


8,709.606 


12,239,106 


ToTAtRxvnKUEl £ 
VROM Taxis J 


49,551,001 


48,400,090 


44.797,894 


60,884,753 


58,634,031 


59,954,567 


59,694.088 


70,715,110 



• From ISxctse t PnrtJv Excise. t Including Local Taxation Ravenna. 

§ llcsidea 9S;,73S/. under “ Other Itccaipti, Exdsc.” 



TaBLB 0.— EsTMATB op TBITB BETBITUB, GrBB.lI BmTAIS. 



— 


Reronue as 
collected. 

a.) 


CoiTcoiioo for 
Ireland (Tables 
D. ondL.). 

(2.) 


Coneetion lor 
Bevenue attributable 
to Imperial Sources 
(Table P.). 

(3.) 


Estimated true 
Revenue. 








£ 


£ 


£ 


1819 to 6 January 1820 - 


- 


1 63,606,908 


2,665 


- 1,157,089 1 


51,445,764 


1839 to 5 „ 1930 


. 


' 50,928,489 


- 1,040.906 


- 349,689 


49,687,893 


1839 to 5 „ 1840 - 


. 


47,386,843 


- 841,789 


- 182,601 


46462,412 


1840 to 6 1850 


. 


59,128,685 


- 533,374 


- 784^145 


51,870,866 


1859-60 to 91 March 1660 




63,889,246 


- 602,480 


- 1,899,971 


61,886,845 


1869-70 to 81 „ 1870 




68.255,547 


95,274 


- 2,550,661 


66,600,613 


1879-80 to 31 „ 1880 




72,844,244 


+ 560,530 ^ 


- 8,183,894 


69,760,870 


1889-90 to 81 1890 


- 


85,565,596 


+ 1,142,271 ! 


- 1,856,067 


84,851,809 



A 86S10. 
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Table P.— Details op Bevehue coi.lkotsd in Great Britain bot attributable to Ikpebjal Soobces. 





Items inrlodud in 
KiscellBDeous 
Revenue. 


Items Included iu Revenne from Taxes. | 


Total. 




General Sumps. 


1 Death Dutiea 


Income Tax. | 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


ISlStoS JannatyieOO- 


*1,120,080 


23,000 


14,000 


— 


1,157,089 




•210,899 






— 






144,691 


22,000 


16,000 


— 


182,091 




624/i4S 


20,000 


20,000 


70,000 


734,445 




1,704,071 


19,000 


24,000 


122,000 


1399,971 




2,87U,C61 


18,000 


35,000 


128,000 


3359,681 




3,946,894 


19,000 


50,000 


116,000 


3,133,894 


teee-oo to ui „ is9u 


],S67,057 


27,000 


80,000 


102,000 


1,858,057 



'Besides i»I,800(. rcccired iu bolund iu 1819, and 110,8101 in 1820, whicU sums ore excluded from tbu figures io tliis Appeudix. 



Pam H. — Eepbsdituiu?. 



Table A.— Ibxlaxd. 






1819. 


1829. 


1839. 


1649. 


1859-60. 


1809-70. 


•1679-80. j 


1889-90. 


Cim OoTERHAiBirr Cbaboeb. 


£ 


1 

£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


(n.) On Consolidated Tnnd* 
(6.) Voted - 

(e.) Out of Grots Bevenaes- 
(<f.) Out of Local Taxadoo 
Buvcduc. 


154,769 

396,030 

67,508 


218,026 

368,383 

80,564 


559,897 

654,780 

11,441 


969,996 

700,096 

14,539 


297,008 

1,584,973 


266,013 

2,127,280 


194,666 1 
3,136,718 


176,930 

3,919,112 

196,947 


Tolnl Civil Govenrnieufl , 
Charges - -J* 


618,327 


666,978 1 


1,226,124 j 


1,684,631 


1,831,981 


2,395,303 


3,3:10,379 


4,291,989 


Collection of Taxes - 
Poet Office Services - 
Appropriute<l Duties • 


778,781 
' 114,731 

53,101 


582,433 

96,144 


45.8,701 1 
109,743 


410,148 

153,916 


! 346,380 
235,973 


336,900 

285,920 


351,990 

472,230 


323,879 

664,099 


TOTALlRianBxFENDITDRB £ 


1,564,880 


1,345,549 


1,789,567 

1 


2,247,687 


1 2,304,834 


2,938,193 


4,054,549 


5,178,007 



* See pamgraph G oCsnumonudum (idy/u. 



Table B.— Gbeai Bki’eain. 



■ — 


1819. 


1829. 


1 

1839. 


1840. 


' 1859-60. 1 

1 


1869-70. 


•1879-8U. 


1880-90. 


Cmt. Governhebt Charges. ' 


£ 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


(it.) On Consolidated Bund - 
l5.) Voted - 

(r.) Out of Grou Uevennes- 
(if.) Out of Local Taxudon 
UevcDues. 

(e.) Oot of Crown Lauds 
Iterennes. 


126,050 
4.‘i9,600 
478,781 1 

49,040 


193,410 

456,168 

433,745 


446,279 

778,S7:i 

229,475 


461,560 

l,SC.'i,60C 

231,609 


609,707 

3,931,395 


G0G,4.‘13 

S,l»4,360 


547, QCl 
10,031,487 


481,460 

9,649,189 

4,986,573 


Total Civil Govenunent 1 » 
Charges - • J 


1,118,471 


1,082,333 


1,456,827 


2,278,781 


4,641,162 


5,740,792 


10,579,148 


15,119,222 


Coixxcnov OF Taxes. 


















(n.) Customs 
(5.) Inland Revenue 


1,264,825 

1,689,887 


1,178,168 

1,486,780 


1,165,759 

1,220,562 


1,212,871 
1,198,377 1 


968,790 

1,300,468 


903,666 

1,397,285 


900,142 

1,632,225 


841,993 

1,677,298 


Total CoUeetioD of Taxes £ 


2,947,712 


2,664,988 


2,386,321 


2,411,248 


2,264,248 


2,300,903 


2,532,367 


3,419,291 


Post Office Services. 


















(a.) Post Office 
(6.) Telegraph Service 
(c.) Packet Service - 


878,150 


579,176 


631,935 


1,157,060 

8,800 


1,714,447 

20,347 


2,078,360 

54,780 

64,943 


8,016,450 

924,260 

60,707 


4,915,888 

2,035,341 

76,860 


Total Post Office Services £ 


378,150 


579,176 


681,985 j 


1,165,360 

1 


1,734,794 


2,187.973 


4,071,487 


7,028,089 


Grans Total, Great ] 
Bbitain - - f ''' 


4,439,383 


4,826,487 


4,474,688 


5,855,389 


8,540,204 


10,229,668 


17.182,952 


24,566,602 



* See pangreph G of memorandun o4fin. 
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PaET m. — COHXBUJimON M Twr UjUTAT. SlRVlOES. 



Tabig a.— Ieeland, 



— 


Estimiiteit true 
Bevenue 

(Pm I. Table L.) 


Local 

E^endibiro , 

(Part DL Table A.) i 


Contribution. 






<6 






1819 to S Jan nary 1890 


'>,356.564 


1,564,860 


3,691,684 


1699 to S „ 


1830 


5,503,135 


1,845.549 


4,156,576 


1839 to 5 „ 


1«40 • - 


3,415,689 ; 


1,789,567 


3.026.829 


1649 to S K 


1850 - 


4,661,463 


2,247,687 


2,613,778 


1859^0 to 31 March I860 • . I 


i 7,700,334 


3,804,834 


5,896,000 


1869-70 to 81 


„ 1870 


, 7.426,383 


8,988.123 


4,488,310 


1879-60 to 31 


„ 1680 


7.260,856 


4,054,549 


8,236,307 


1869-00 to 31 


„ 1890 


7,863.661 


5,178,967 


3.684,694. 



Table B. — Q-itB.\T Bsuajk. 



— 


1 Estimated true 

Bevenue 1 

(Part L Table 0.) 


Local 

Expenditure 
(Part U. Table B.) 


Contributiou. 








£ 


A 


1619 to 5 January 1830 


51,445,764 


4,4.39,333 


47,006,431 


1839 to 5 „ 


1830 


49,637,693 


4,338,487 


45,811,455 


1839 to S „ 


1840 - 


46,362,412 


4,474,583 


41,787,820 


1849 to 3 „ 


1850 - 


51,870,866 


5,859,889 


46,015,477 


1859-60 to 81 March I860 


61,386^45 


8,540,304 


52,846,641 


1869-70 to 81 


„ 1870 • - 1 


65,600,612 


10,339,668 


65,370,944 


1879-80 to 31 


« 1880 


69,760,870 , 


17,183,953 


52,577,9 18 


1889-00 to 31 


„ 1890 


84,851.809 


34,566,603 


60,285,207 



PABI IV.— POFtrLAHON. 



Ceuaua of Stb April. 

1 


Great Britain. 


j Ireland. 


1 

Uuited ^ngdoiu. 


Ireland. Pet 
Cent of United 
Eingdom. 


1821 


14,001,757 


6,801,837 


30,893,584 


82^ 


1831 


16,361,168 


7,767,401 


34,128,564 


83 


1841 - - - - ' 


18,534,333 


8,175,124 


26,709,536 


81 


1831 


20,816,851 


8,574,278 1 


37,390,629 


34 


1801 ... - 


33,126,516 


5,798,967 


28,097,486 


30 


1871 - 


26,072,384 


5,419,877 


31,484,661 


17 


1881 . . - • 


39,710,013 


3,174,836 


84,884,848 


IS 


1891 


S3J}9B,172 


4,704,750 


I 87,732,992 


isi 



The foregoing figures havo been. _ applied to tho 
corresponding years of aocon n t discussed in tho 
memoranduni, t.e.> iJie figures of 5th A^il 1821 to 
the finanoial year ended 5th Jonuaiy IraO, and so 
forth. In BtriofcnesB the date at -whioh the population 
should have been taken for the year ended 5th January 
1820 should hare beou 6th July 1819, and so forth, 
down to the year ended 5th January 1850 ; for the y***" 
ended 31st March 1860 the date should have been 30th 
September 1869, and Bhiularl^ in later yeai-s. But for 



the ewlier nortFion of the period no estimate ie available 
of the population at dates other than those of the actual 
census; while even for the later portion such an 
estimate can only be ooiyeotaraL For those reasons it 
has seemed best to adopt in the present memorandum 
the actual census figures, though not corresponding 
Htiictly with tlie finwciol years dealt with. Tne error 
due to the adoption of this ooursa cannot be material 
in any ease. 
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B — Paeliamentart Return (C. 314 of 1894) showing, for the Yeai* ended the 31st 
day of March 1894; (1) the Amount oontribdtbd by England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, respectively, to the Revenue collected by Impbrtai. Officers; (2) the 
Expenditure on Bnclish, Scottish, and Irish Services met out of suoli Revenue; 
and (3) the Balances of Revenue contributed by England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
respectively, which are available for Imperial Expenditure (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 334, of Session 1893-94). 



Pam L — Bevihue, 1893-94. 





I. EscnBQUBB RsmnTK (Met Rucelp(s). 




As uollccted. 


As coiitnbutod. 




IiBperial 

Bonroos. 


la 

Enflaud. 


In 

Scotland. 


In 

Trulund. 


Total. 


Inporiid 

BaurcN. 


By 

England. 


Bcoitwd. 


By 

Ireland, 


TolaL 










£ 


£ 


£ 


2 


£ 


£ 




Coitonu 




tSA7S.S75 








~ 








103D8398 


Excise 


- 


1IA6().7S7 


8.081,087 


4308,017 


1S346301 


- 


18, 724336 


3380,800 


1331.I16 


28.!463(n 


Stl&nips 


- 


n.os%sas 


U3S.8S0 


618.187 


12.763333 


03,000 


10340,777 


1.104397 


620.70) 


12.783333 


LendTas 


- 




33,408 


- 


1.003.110 


! - 


3,816,711 


116,027 


_ 


2348,738 


Home But]’ 


— 


t,ue,ou 


et.BS4 


— 












lownneTtui 


- 


l3.in.BSS 


1,407.471 


041389 


18342383 


101,000 


13305371 


I30337S 


063,417 


16341368 


ToliU Iteocmiet 
fi-om Tuxes •/ 


- 


to, mm 


10.2ns.414 


83773U7 


7D.BI8.303 


SOt.000 


60.BCS.0eo 


8303390 


0,392 343 


78316,193 


Post OIBm 


_ 


<i,si!.4n: 


l,OM,684 


013.700 


1037137(1 


_ 


83U.4US 


1.040384 


013,700 


10373370 


Telcstiaplia 


- 


i.ui.3sa 


SBi.SO.’i 


i:h3o:i 


S334.21M 


- 


9.tH36A 


261, BOO 


138303 


23343(11 


Crown Lends • 


- 


S&3.3DS 


ai,»J7 


37309 


414.461 


- 


SS93UB 


21,«7 


37309 


414,451 


Intorcst, &o. • • 


!ta.eso 


- 




_ 


819.030 


218,030 


- 


- 


- 


218,630 


Uiseellsnonns • 


1,010^ 


7IH.M7 


06.400 


134,828 


1308,101 


1.010,910 


7tn347 


08,400 


184328 


2306,101 


Totnl Non.Tsx) 
BevoiiuB. •} 


l,32»,4eQ 


11.070, ino 


l,4Sn.64! 


UM33Q 


lA,(tU1312 


1,131’, 480 


13,0711,100 


1,48(1312 


91AII30 


16318.322 


Total Sxchcqoer^ 


1.3!9,4S0 


fIR.IHS,473 


nmiBo 


H.802.437 


m.idn.ms 


1,488360 


TS.o.’u.ino 


U.724.132 


7317373 


Dl,ll»31i 




1. Local Taxatioh Rhtkkcb (Not Seooipta), 








•OJSfi 


17.0GE 


188.796 


_ 


1043SS 


18.781 


1C382 


109,798 






3.8ia.n6B 


oiBjns 


128378 


4366308 


_ 


4,014.438 


809,147 


162,020 


4,066,008 


Stunps 




2.007.702 


2D3A89 


101,188 


8303,089 


40300 


1,007.70! 


133,880 


101,708 


2363,089 


Total Local TaxB.) 
OoDBefCDue •! 


- 


sA*ia.asi 


890389 


S4S312 


7318309 


40,000 


0,146,199 


781317 


880,776 


7,118402 






s. BmiVAXT at BsTBinrB coUooted by Ihpbiual OmaBxa. 




Exobequer 


IA»,4S0 


a3,Ms,4n 


t13SS,S6 


9303,437 


91,180316 


1368360 


72,686,160 


0,72AU8 


7317378 


91.160318 


Local Taxation 




BJI8S.SS1 


880389 


343312 


7318,468 


00,000 


0.116,169 


781317 


260.776 


7318302 


Gsasii Total • 


lAtS,4S0 


74.BS8AS 


1&S7QJ45 


9380349 


98379377 


1.613380 


78.781329 


10300340 


7368349 


06370.077 


Per Cent - 


V25 


7#‘17 


U-78 


9-80 


100*00 


1*54 


80-08 


10-68 


7-70 


100-00 
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CirSTOMS. — (ISxCLUrlKG LoC-Vt TAXiHON Revxwtjk.I 



Amount and Phopoiition of RevT/NUe contribntod to tho Exchuqubk, Year ]89;!-9i. 



1 


Eovciiiii' 


1 (Net Keccipl) as collected. 


Rovoimo 


(Xnc lUiceipt) as luljiisCecl In 
ire tnm Contribution. 




1 


Coilucled i' 
in 

EnKliiiiil. 


C'lilloctcd 

in 

RroCtend, 


Cnllcctod 

Irnland. 


ToWl. 


Cnntrlhtileil 

Kmr^ml. 


buted by 
ScoUhikL 


! lulled by 
' Ircliind. 


Tntiil. 


Ul!HA»ES 


Coeoa. ie. - - ' 


100,215 • 


C 1 
1,870 , 


•C 

DSD 


•C 

1U2.G6S 


•C 

79.422 


10.934 


£ 1 
12,309 1 


I02jiat 


By pniml.itifm nroimi tioiis. 


Cliicoryanil Coltuo •! 


2U,G10 


7.I121S 1 


870 


223,115 


195,895 


14,726 [ 


12,494 . 


2i-4,115 


iiyimiiiortioiis Asi-ert.iiim'd roi- 


Dried rniils - - 1 


sai,s06 


1 

8,1!H ' 


6,003 { 


306,093 


232,4.30 


.■43AS2 1 


43,775 


sos.ir.io 


1 Pu|ier:i2n-!ll, iiiiRuSl. 

ISy |K)|>nlatiuii iiroiiortiniis. 


Porcian Spirits 


5,3&3^W 


415,703 i 


351,543 


4.13U.C83 


3,301.202 


388,245 1 


051.104 ! 


4,130/4!<5 


' n>- liriipcirtioiiR iisei!rLi4QiiMt for 








219,829 


3,183,094 


2.058,245 


i 31.5.K16 i 


449,tt33 i 


3, '403, 004 


By lirojigrtioiis nsrarlaiticil lor 


tfoliauco ■ ^ 


7, soft, 054 


1,270,-BS ; 


l,S13,«t7 


10,110,958 


7,800,778 1 


1.0544.82 


1,174,642 


in,iio,.'isa 


IHlsMil, from Uaihvav,,.l;c. 
lU'turub. A’cri'iii'limiicntw 
l’ii|ii;r 32D-91. jliiga 31. 

SfO I'ootiKile.” 


YTT 




, 73,488 1 


86,870 


1,210,142 


1,033,401 


79,870 


06.811 


1,210,112 


By proiiovtiiius useertuiuod for 


Ail otQsr Articles 


45,087 


3,998 


4,903 


63.952 


41,737 


S,7'46 




53,962 


llefiirji*. iSV'cl’iiriUimimtiU'y 
Paper 329-91, pilj;.' 31. 

By popidiiUou pro|>vrtiuiis. 


Total ItP.t Receipt - 


16,876,078 


ld»09,0i0 


j S.213,074 


19,699,698 


15,673,260 


1,938,791 


2,186,641 


19,6941106 




Per Cent, 


70-1 


0-7 




lOO-O 


79-06 


9-St ' 


11-10 


KWOO 









liy tho Koyal Coinmissioiiera 
Kcvcuno wlildi atioilld Iio 
. doi'ivui] ft-mu tlia duly oil 
Ui'uler!! will) wui'O s]i('cf:illy 

ttiu Eouirns rnruislwt tm-lWiiWtl liy l,hu Hailway 
prcsentiul to Pnriiii.mi'ul. [ormiul tlio luikisor tlia 

•n I'lav’ly 111 fm-l.s tliaii tliQ 
I bill' ]i|i:s<>ia Piu'liauiimliiry 

wliidi M’Dulil liaro I'csulluiL I'rum blu' older iiiebliml of 



Oa olJliasis 
Oq nev lu^iis 



7.689JKU 

7,'®0,77S 



1,IS$,'13S 

l,(»i,a33 



l,30U^'h1 

1A74.B13 



Mora (+> or Imk (— ] than on tlie old basis 



Miscellaneous Rltenue, 1893-9d’. 



— 


Derived 
from Imperial 
Sources. 


Derived 
from England. 


Derived 
from Scotluml. 


Derived 
fnmi Irelitiul. 


Total. 




£, 




& 






Small Branches of tbo Hereditary Revenue - 


3,287 


33,345 


30,010 





44,642 


Bank of England - - - . 


1,737 


168,040 







169,707 


Naval Prize Puud ... 


300 








300 


Transvaal . - - . - 


16,094 













Contributiou from Indian llevcnues 


18,027 








_ 


18,027 


Riakruptoy Act, 1683 ... 


— 


3V18 








82,413 


Companies (Winding-up) Act, 1890 


— 


5,816 








5,816 


City of London Farocbial Charities Act, 1863 




1,070 






1,070 


Expenses of Administration of Local Loans 


6,375 


107 


915 


32,700 


40,097 


Westminster Improveineuts 




1,896 






1,396 


Receipts by Civil DepartmentB: 
Rjard of Supemsion - 






344 




344 


Board of Trade 


1,380 











Civil List (Marsbalsea) 


— 


615 








615 


Civil Service Commission 


97 


__ 


__ 






Colonial OfBce . - - . 


2.747 











3,747 


Connty Court Officers, &c., Ireland - 


— 










1,783 


Crofters Commission - - . 






579 




579 


Dundmm Cnrainal Lunatic Asylum - 


__ 









6 


Hdacatioo, England and Wales 


— 


802 







803 


Education, Scotland - 


— 







_ 


11 


Fishery Board, Scotland 


— 


— 


7,382 





7,383 


Friendly Societies Registry 


— 


733 


103 


45 


S70 


Carried forward 


48,034 


333,327 


29,243 


34,534 


345,138 
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APPENDIX III. 



m 



Rrouglit forward 
lieoci|ds, »*£«- — cniil. 
lliirlroiii's of llufiigc 
TIoiiso of Coimnons . . . 

Iloiipo of Lonlfi - . - 

Commission, Irelauil 
I/wiil (ioTi-rniiieut Board, Kiiglanil 
Mi'rclinnl 8liipi>iiig Acl.s 
Mint . - . . 

Nutioiinl Oalleiy, Iitdaml 

I'ltbiic IVorks Loan Commissionors 
Bi'csirer of the Hoveditary Kcvenuo - 
lioliuf of Distress, Ircl:md 
Kegistor Tfnnse Dei>artiuent, Edinburgh 
SecroUity for Scolliind - 
Surveys of die United liJngdom 
'I'teasury, &u. - • - - 

Office of Wnik.s, England 
Post Office Savings Banks - - • 

Suvings and other Issues 
Ifilc of Man - - - . - 

Greek Loan - - - • 

Treasury Clicsl .... 

CoDScieiice Money . . - 

Casual Rcceii>ts .... 



*Fce and Patent Stauiiis, ns detailed below • 



Total MUeellaneoas Ruveuue > £ 



Per Cent., Total - 



Per Cent., Eaglaml, Scotland, and Ireland 



Eki 5 Airi) Patknt Stami'-s ; 
Admiralty Court, ireluud 
Baiiknipicy Court, li’eland - 
Board of AKrieiillure - 
Cluuiecry Emid, Ireland 
Civil Service Coiiuuission 
Colmiial Stock Act 
Comiinnies’ Uepistration 
County Courts, Ireland 
Crofters CommifJsion 
fCrown Office in Chancery 
IJistrlet Audit - 
Bdiiihnrgh Gazette 
Judgiucats Ilegistry Fund 
•Tudicature 

Land Conunission, Ireland 
Land Kegistry 
T-aw Courts, Scotland - 
London Gazette - 
Newspaper Eegiatratioa 
Police Courts, Metropolis 
Public Record - 
Railway Coimnisston 
Register Hoasc, Scotland 
Registration of Deeds 
„ Title • 

Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 



Total Fee and Patent Stamps - & 





Derived 
from ICngland. 






■ 


from Iraperiai 
Sources. 


Derived 
from .‘tcotlaniL 


De(;ived 
from Ireland. 


Told. 


£ 


£■ 


£ 








233,327 


29,243 


34,534 


343,138 


4,305 


- 


408 


_ 


4,71.3 


25,615 












— 


— 




20,988 


' — 




— 


440 


440 


— 


1,301 


— 





1,301 












348,999 


— 


— 




848,999 


■ — 






34 


34 


— 


23,488 


4,971 


4,766 


33,225 


_ 


7,259 


1,500 







— 


1,435 


— 




1,455 


— 


— 


— 


446 


•148 


— 


— 


56 




58 






17 




17 




830 


200 


5,121 


6,154 


12,818 


— 


5 


13 


12,8.36 


— 


3, .533 


— 


— 


2,533 


39,922 




_ 





29,932 


500 


1,715 


14 


332 


2,561 


10,000 








10,000 


15,860 


_ 





__ 


15,860 


314,787 


— 


— 





314,787 


843 


— 


— 


— 


S43 








250 


250 


832,670 


271,908 


36,416 


43,942 


1,186,936 


178,150 


489,139 


61,990 


88,886 


818,165 


1,010,820 


761,047 


98,406 


134,828 


2,005,101 


50MI 


37-96 


4-91 


6-72 


100-00 


- 


76-54 


D'90 


13-56 


100-00 








SO 


30 







— 


3,668 


S.CG8 


— 


4,-138 


78 


— 


4,511 


— 






393 


392 


8,697 








8,697 


60 








60 


— 


32,684 


2,891 


1,307 


36,832 










28,058 


23,053 








75 


— 


75 


— 


4 


— 


— 


4 


— 


41,069 


— 


— 


41,069 


— 





2,328 


— 


2,328 










2,977 


2,977 





3G4.828 


1 


37,672 


402,001 








— 


1,908 


1,908 


_ 


14,783 


— 


— 


14,788 








12,471 





12,471 





20,566 


— 


— 


20, .566 


342 


— 


— 


— 


342 




10,743 


. — 


— 


10,743 




687 




805 


1,892 


123 








123 





_ 


44,146 




44,146 











11,877 


11,877 








— 


197 


197 


168,928 


“ 






168,928 


178,150 


489,139 


61,990 


88,886 


818,166 



• Actnal receipts in the year. 



t Repayment in excess of receipt. 



3 G 4 
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Local Taxatjok Revehoe. 



1893-94. 





Bcvemi 


e (Net Eoceipt.) as collccteJ. 




.> (Net Racoipt) as lulj listed togivo Icnc 
Oontrihution. 






Collfctrd 

Bagluiiil. 


GiIU-. tail 
Smtland. 


Cnilcetixl 
. Icnliuid. 

1 


1 ToUi. 


CoutPi. 
butetl 
frnni 1 
[mporial 
Smu'O's. 


Lilted 

h.T 

England. 


Ly 

Sciitlaiid. 


Cnntri- 

biiti'd 

In-liimt. 




1 llEuantLa. 


CuStOUIA: 


* 


! £ 


* 




,6 1 


£ 


X 


X 


X 




Bmir 

Spirili - 


1C24I-1 


81 

30,0111 


60 

17,0OT 


1D9.S1S 


- 


394 

103,638 


40 

3S.73(i 


Hi,!)il 


190.31& 


^Ac^sIikI like Biclioquor 




ie2.S!tt 


30,135 


17,006 


199,705 


- 


164,0.32 


18,781 


10,083 


199,795 




Ksciw: 






















Spirits 


soi,i?a 


300,053 


196.466 


761,203 


- 


40»,079 


100,557 


10fl,iM7 


761X03 


Dido. 


Beer 


315.838 


18,933 


33.913 


397,378 


- 


350,9?6 


15.009 


■•6,369 


.397,37,3 


Ditto. 


Licescos • 


3.103,361 


333,661 


- 


3,406,043 


- 


3.103,361 


333,581 




S.'i.'Nj.OlS 


Rnoonnii as cnllnofcd. 




3, 313, US 


613,106 ' 


329,378 ' 


4^,655,608 


- 


4X114,485 


600,147 


132,020 


4X66.008 




Stamps: 






















Vrolu.to Duty 


3,007,103 


353,6S9 


1 101,768 ' 


2,368,069 


40.000 


1J67.703 


253,580. 


101.708 


2,303X69 


1 fiovi'iiue US eullected, wltli 
iiUownnce 'uudu lor duty 
oil property of personfl 
1 (tying doimciled outside 
1 tliuDnltudKlagdoni. 


Total . £ \ 


5.083,301 


886389 


348,212 


7,218,'!63 


40,000 


6,140,160 


781,617 


250,770 


7.218,1M 



Paet II.— Extekditurb. 



1898-94. 

fExouBqttEa Issues.) 



— 


On Imporial 
Services. 


On Eiiglislt 
Services. 


On Scottish 
Services. 


On Irish 
Services. 


Total. 


1, Met out or BxCKEQnEE Revekde 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1 

£ 


£ 


Nutional Debt CWges 


25,300,000 


- 


- 


- 


25,200,000 


Naval and iClitary Charges: — \ 












(o.) Army . - - 


18,090,000 








__ 


18,090,000 


(6.) Navy ... - 


15,470,571 


— 


— 


~ 


15,476,571 


Civil (Jovernmeut Charges: — 












(n.) On Consolidated Food - 


831,477 


843,824 


187,388 


219,.507 


1,031,196 


(/j.) Voted 


2,062,609 


10,488,382 


1.639,374 


4,045,826 


18,226,1)91 


Total Civil Government Charges - 


3,894,080 


10,831,106 


1,766,762 


4,265,833 


19,757,287 


Colleation of Tases 




2,103,310 


344,280 


223,396 


2,670,988 


Post Office Services 


585,000 


7,725,810 . 


1,004,380 


792,810 


10,108,000 


Totnl met out of Exchequer Revenue iC 


63,24.3,657 


20,660,236 ' 


3,115,422 


5,281,541 


91,303,846 






1 29,057,180 




2,Metou 3 OPliOOALTAXAiiQir RsvasuB: — 






1 

1 1 




j 


Miscellaneous Xoctd Charges • 


- 


6,106,197 


736,741 


821,014 


7,163,953 


GnAsn Total 


63,245,657 


26,766,423 


3,852,163 1 


6,002,553 


98,466,708 






86,221,141 






Pot Cent., Eugtund, Scotland, and Ireland - 


_ 


73-90 


10' 63 


15-.47 ' 


100-00 


Per Cent., 9'otal - - , . 


63'2! 


27 -IS 


3-91 


5'70 1 


100-00 
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.APPENDIX in. 



4,11 



Details o ? Naval and Ciiabqes, 1893-94. 



— 


Imperial. ! 


Eoglisb. 


Scottisb. 

i 


Irish. 


Total. 




& 


£ 


£ 




£ 


Army .Seryicts - - . . 


17,939,700 


— 


— 






OrdouicQ Piictaries 


300 


- 


- 


- 


'18,090,000 


ludiaa Array Pension Annuity 


150,000 


- 


- 


- 




Nnvy Services - - - ^ 


U, 048, 000 


- 


- 


- 


1 15,476,571 


N«val Defence Eunil 

i 


1,428,571 




- 


— 


Total NavnI and Military Charges - £ j 


83,566,571 


- 


- 


- 


38,566,571 



Details op Crvu GovEBKifEifT Oeasoes, 1893-94. 
(fr) On Omeolidated Fwid. 



— 


Imperial. 


English. 


Scottish. 


Irish. 


Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Civil List ----- 


407,801 








407,801 


Annuities and Pensions; 












Aunnities to the lioyal Family 


187,796 


— 


— 


— 


187,796 


Pensions for Navel and Military Services 


27,720 


— 


— 


— 


27,720 


Pensions for Political and Civil Services 


14,249 








14,249 


Pensions for Judicial Services • 


5,217 


44,408 


9,765 


18,435 


72,625 


Compensations, Courts of Justice 


— 


25,790 


— 


4,869 


30,179 


Pensions, Diplomado Services • 






— 






Miscellaneous Feosions 


2,647 


~ 




~ 




Totals, Annuities and Pensions • £ 


240.329 


70,198 


10,003 


17,824 


338,354 












5,000 


Speaker, House of Commons • 


5,000 


— 


-- 


— 


Exchequer and Audit Department 


3,500 


— 


— 


— 








— 




— 




Inspectors of Anatomy ■ • 


— 


570 


350 






Copyright ComponsatioDS 


— 




— 




797 


Salaries formerly on the Hereditary 


— 


— 




— 


6,001 


Eevennes of Scotland. 




788 


210 


150 


1,148 


Lord Lieutenant, Ireland 


— 


— 


— 






Queen’s Colleges, Ireland 


— 


— 


— 




’755 


Miscollaneons . . - 








75S 


Totals, Salaries and Ailowances • £ 


12,749 


1,722 


24,500 


43,808 


81,779 










118,875 


616,626 


Salaries ■ - 


24,164 


270.904 


102,865 




43,554 








48,654 










Greenwich Hospital 

Duch^ of Lancoster (.Wine Oompen- 


4,000 

80S 


” 


I 


- 


808 


lation). 

Doohy of Cornwall, &c. (Tin Compen- 


16,316 


- 


- , 


- 


16,216 


sation). 

Public Offices Site Annuity 


16,244 


_ 


- 


- 


16,344 


Commutation of Perpetual Charges 






— 




40', 000 


Exchequer Contribution to Lreland 










Totale, Miscelkneons Services • £ 


147,084 


- 


- 


40,000 


187,034 


Totals, Civil Government Charges! . 

on Consolidated Fund - 


831,477 


342,824 


187,388 


219,507 


1,581,196 



A .86510. 
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(b) Voted. 



— 


Imperial. 


binglisli. 


Scottish. 


Irish. 


Total. 


C.LASR I. 


£ 


£ 


& 


£ 


£ 


Boyal PalacDS aud Matlborough Doiist! 


— 


36,798 


720 


— 


.87,518 




— 






— 








— 


— 




36,905 












203,888 


Admiralty, Extension ot Jiniuiings 




— 


— - 


— 




MisiicUaneoiis Legal llmliUDgs (Great 


— 






— 




Britiiiu). 

Art aud Science Biiildios* (Great Britain) - 


_ 


23,993 


1,980 


_ 


25,923 


Diiilomatic aud Consular BiulAings 




— 


— 


— 


29,359 


Revenue Dcpattmoiit Buildings (Great 


— 






— 




Britain)' 

Purveys of United KioKdom 


4,275 


124,245 


38,270 


50,950 


217,740 


Rarbours under Board of Trade and Light- 








— 




bouses Abroad. 




_ 


11,529 


_ 


11,529 


liiites on Goverumeut Property (United 


1,900 






30,870 


245,339 


Kingdom). 

Public Works and Buildings in Ireland 


21,010 


— 


_ 


193,154 


214,16.1 


Eailways (Ireland) . - . - 


~ 


— 








Total of ClaM I. - £ 


233,443 


933,165 


137,859 


313,916 


1,617,382 


CLASS II. 












K}(ULAMD. 












Bonse of Lords Offices ... 


38,464 


— 


— 


— 


38,464 
















37,520 


39,972 


3,900 




86,892 






8.5,400 


8,567 


2,417 


96,384 




69,313 








69,212 




43,660 








42,660 




3,U0D 


9,687 






12,687 




167,120 


8,750 


— 


— 


170,870 


Uaukraptcy Departuioiit of tbo Board of Trade 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Board of Agnculture 








— 




Charity Commisaion. &c. 


— 










Civil Service Commi.ssion 




— 


— . 


— 




Bxclicqner and Audit Departmeut - 


56,115 


— 


— 


— 


56,115 


Friendly Societies Kegistry ( Uuited Kingdom) 


— 




385 


405 




Local Goreroineiit Board - 


— 








106,696 


Lunacy Commission • - 




18,417 








Mercjintile Marine Fund. Grant in Aid 


50,000 








50,000 




77 








77 




14,505 








14,505 


Public Worics Loan Commission - 


— 


8,025 


1,546 





9,571 


Becord Office ... 


— 


19,999 





— 


19,999 


Bcgistrar-General’.s Office 


— 


37,960 





__ 




Stariooery, &e., United Kingdom 


367,500 


192,956 


21,000 


35,000 




Woods, Forests, &c., Office of • 




17,837 


450 


2,230 




Works and Public Bnildings, Oflice of 


12,000 


35,242 


4,000 




51,242 


Secret Service .... 


• 26,200 


— 


— 


— 


26,200 


SOOTLANT. 












Secretary for Scotland’s Office 


_ 


_ . 


10,683 


_ 


10,633 


Fishery Board - - - 






20,426 




20,426 


Lunacy Commission ... 






6,670 




5,670 


Reghitrar-General’e Office 






7,395 




7,395 


Board of Suporvisiou, &c. • 


— 


— 


3,386 


— 


8,386 


Irkland. 












Lord Lieutenant’s HouKebuld 




_ 


_ 






Chief Secretaiy's Office, &e. 










41,114 


ChantablcBonations end Bequests Office - 




_ 







1,514 


Local Government Board 











184,945 


134,945 


Public Works Office 






_ 




33,578 


Becord Office - 










5,004 


Beglstcar-Geoeral’s Office - - . 










16,341 


Valuation and Boundary Snrvey - 


- 


- 


— 


11,565 


11,585 


Total of Class 11. 


870,606 


708,460 


99,228 


293,183 


1,971,427 


CLASS ni. 












Law Cbaiges 




94,721 


_ 


_ 


94,721 


Mscellanooiis Legal Expenses ■ 


12,830 








39,000 


Supreme Court of Jadicatara 







__ 




325,853 


Land Kepstiy . - . 





6,554 








6,554 


County Courts ... 


_ 







_ 


25.000 


Police Courts (London and Sbeemess) 




2,534 






2,534 


Police (England aud Woles) 




53,578 








53,573 


Prisons (England and the Colonics) 


5,870 


601,248 








607,118 


Ilofoimatory and Industrial Hchools (Great 




265,678 


_ 


. 


265,673 


Britain). 

Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylnm 


- 


34,105 


- 


- 


34,105 
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luipeiiol. 



Scottisli. 



EogUsb. 



CLASS m. 



.Scotland. 

Lttw Charges lud Courts of Lnw 
Kegister iTnusi', Edinburgh 
CroAen Commiisiou 
Prisons 



Ireland. 

Law Cburgex nod Crbniiial Prosecutions - 
Supreme Court of Judicature uiid other 
TiOgiil Doparuiients. 

Lnnd CoiumUsion - . . . 

Connly Court Officers, ka. 

Dabliii MetropolitJio Police (iucludiag Poliec 
Courts). 

Coustobulory .... 
Prisons - - - . 

Reforniauty and Indu-striul Schools 
Dundnim Criuiisal Lunatic As}dum 

Tutol of Cbia 111. £ 



l,314,3G-> 

119,767 

I09A7S 



CLASS IV. 



Enqlakd, I 

FnbUc Education (England and Woles) • I 
ScicoccaoilATtDepaitiueat(Uuiii'd Kingdom) ' 
British Museum - - . | 

National Givllerj' ... 
National Portrait Gallery . 
SeiL-ntifielDVustigat30us,fcc.(Uniled Kingdom) 
London Cnivenity ... 
UnlTcisitica and CoUegua (.Great Britain) - 



6,401,280 

534,100 

157,109 

13,371 

1.104 

S,500 



.401,380 
con, 696 
157.100 
13,271 
1,104 
36,039 



83,000 



Public Education 
National Gallery 



Tublano. 

Public Education - 
Endowed Schoola Commissioners 
Nsriona! Gallery 
Queen's CoUqics - 



1,130,966 0,388,541 



CLASS V. 

Diploiuatie and Cousuhir Services • 

Slave Tr.ido Sdrri<:u< 

Colonial Surviece (iueluding Sonth Africa) 
Subsidies to Tolcgnipb Compouiui • 



467,155 
• ' 1,000 
163,934 
59,000 



CLASS VI. 

Superannuations and Kotired Allowances 
Merchant Seamen’s Eund Pensions - 
Friendly Societies D^cienov 
MiscelianeoosCbaritnhlc and otherAllowai 
(Great Britain). 

Pauper Lunatics (Ireland) 

Hospitals uiid Cburirica (frelaud) - 

Total of Class VL 



507,388 



131,433 

I8.U70 



672,537 



CLASS VIL 

Temporary CommiseioDB - 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Pleuro.pnouiuonia • • ' 

Repayments to Civil ContingenoM FuDd - 

„ Local Loans Fund - 
HJgblands and Islands (^tlaod) (Fn.blic 
works and Cnnunoniuntions). ; 

Chicago lixnitution - • * 

Total of Class VIL - £ 



20,243 



65,000 

5,005 

11.868 

40,190 
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— 


“1 


Imperial. 1 


English. 1 


Seatiisli. 


Irish. ! 


Tutal. 






i 1 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Class L 




2a2.l42 


938,165 


187,859 


313,016 


1,617,388 




- 1 


S70,806 


708,460 


90,288 


203,i:l3 




„ in. 


. 1 


18,780 


I.435A68 


319,058 


2,023,4.'<9 ' 


' 3,698.605 


„ rv. • 


. 


19A00 


7,137,870 


1,110,409 


1,130,966 ' 


9,388,545 


» V. 




691,989 






-- 


691,989 


„ VI. - 




169,143 


351,158 


13,430 1 


8I&A12 1 


672,587 


n VII. 




40,409 


22,317 


40,300 ; 


73,560 


185,606 


Total Civil Govommeni Cborges Voted 


'£ 


8,068,609 


10,488,883 


1,630,874 


4,045,636 j 


13,226,091 


Customs ... 






1 

698,880 


88,660 


61,188 


845,948 


loluid RcTSDue 




— 


1,407,4311 


255,400 


162,310 


1,825,040 


Total Collecfiou of Taxes - 


• £ 


- 


2,108A10 


344,880 


223,306 


2,670,988 


Post OBico - 






5,449,080 


713,300 


650,750 


6,721,000 


Telegraph Service - 
Fsclcet Sorvieo 






3,238,760 


263,180 


179,060 


2,664,000 




865,000 


64,000 


SO.OCO 


54,000 


723,000 


Total Post Office Serriecs 


• £ 


585,000 


7,725,810 


1,004.380 


792,810 


10,108,000 


Total Ueveautt Deptttmeiits 


• £ 


885,000 


9,629,120 1 

1 


I 1,348,660 


1,016,308 


12,778,988 



Past HI. — CouTRmrnos to Impubtat. Sehviok. 



T>iia Table ehows the Btilauces of Beveane contributed bj England, Scotland, nud Ireland, respeotlrel;, wliich 
are available for Imperial Ibcpenditure after die Local Ex^nditure of those DiviBiona of the Ilnited Kin^om hag 
been met, according to the hgares shown in Parts I. and ll. of this Betnvn : — 



Year 1893-94. 


Eaglond. 


Per ^ 
Cent. 


Scotland. 


Per 

Cent. 


Ireland. 


Per 

Cent. 


Total. 


Per 

Cent 


Total Revenue us contribated • 
Local ExpeDdilUTo 


: £ 
i 78,781,329 
1 26,766,423 


1 

: 81-34 
73-90 


£ 

10,505.849 

8,869,183 


10-86 

10-63 


£ 

1 7,566,640 
' 5,602,556 


7-81 

16-47 


£ 

96,850,627 

30,221,141 


100-00 

100-00 


Balance available for 1 
Imperial Expenditure • J 


1 52,014,906 


85-79 


: 6,653,486 


10-97 


1,966,094 


3-24 


60,634,486 


100-00 



APPEITDIX IV. 



A. — ^Memorandum aad Tables by Mr. T. J. Pittar ofj the Board of Customs with 
regard to the true Contribution to Tobacco Eevende by England, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively. 



Mr. Pittar'B memorBndnm explains the basis on 
which the calcnlatiooa in the aocompan^g tables, 
relatmg to tlie esdroated true revenne derivable from 
the duty on tobacco in each of the three kingdoms for 
the five years ending 1893-94 are made. Rnt it must be 
onderstood that the Treasnir and BoaiHi of Cnstoms 
only submit the tables to the Boyal Commission in 
deference to the express wish of the Commissiouers, and 
that they do not hold themselves committed to the 
assumptions implied in those caloalations. 

The figares relaiang to the consumption of tobaoco, 
based on the resnlts wsioh have recently beeu obtained 
f^om the tobacco mannfaotnrers, may, and probably do, 
approximate more closely to the facts of iS98-94 than 
the corresponding fibres dednoible from the resnlts 
which were obtained m 1891, through the railway and 
shipping retains. Bat, if the resnlts obtained from tbe 
tobaoco mannj’uctm'era for 1893-94 be applied to the 
four previooe years, the conclusions to which the 
calcnlatioos point, necessarily become more hypothetical, 
and may be really no nearer the mark than tbe fignres 
already giveu fov those years. 

Accordingly, having regard to this consideration and 
the ob^us objections to there being two sets of 
hypothetical culcniationa I'or tlie same year, the IVeaanry 
and the Board of Customa w onld deprecate altering tbe 
firnres in the ^uncial Relations fietnrns rehiting to 
lw9-90, 1880-91, 1891-98, and 1892-9S, in the absence 



of the production of evidence flpm the maanlaotarers, 
directly bearing ou the tobacco trade in each of those 
years. 

JoiLX A. Kempe, 

Deputy Ohairman, Board of Customs. 

E. W. Hauiliok, 

29th Jaunory 1895. ' 3.H. Treasuiy. 



, MEMOEANDUM. 



Statistical Office, Custom House, 

London, 20tffi December 1894. 

The Boyal Oommiasion on the Financial Relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland were desirous of receiving a 
return showing for each of the years since 188^90 the 
consumption of tobaoco in Inland, the total of exports 
and importe of that a^de, and the balance, the resulting 
true contribution, and ^e rate per head of consumption 
in Eng^d, Scotland, and Ireland (1) by the new 
calculation based upon official inquiries made of the 
manufootm'ora and dealers, and (2) by the prowrtious 
known as thoHO of the i^Iway and Shipping Mtnrus 
(see Questions 1278 and 1281 in Mumtea of Evidanew). 

The new inqniiw has covered a period of 12 months, 
vis., the financial year 1893-M, and therefore it is 
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poaeiWe to state the imports, exports, bakuoc, and true 
oontrilintion for tltat year. Bnt the Eailway and Ship- 
ping Returns only extended over four montha of the 
year 1890-91 i they did not assume a total import or 

export for the 12 months, but treated the four montha 

ae an integral whole, applying for each kingdom its 
pcr-centage proportion of the total consumption of the 
four months to the total consumption of the United 
Kingdom for the 12 months. Thus no such comparative 
account of imports and exports by the respective 
methods can be given, because no account at all of 
imports and exports was formed in respect of any one 
of those years prior to 1893-94, except in the cio of 
the first calculation ae dealt with at page 6 of Parlia- 
mentary Paper 329 of 1891; but it is understood that 
the Royal Commiasion do not desire a comparison with 
that calculation. 

With a view, however, of affording the desired in- 
formation os nearly )is possible, the following tables are 
annexed. 

Table A. gives, in a comparative form, a statement 
of the amount of tobacco duty paid per bead of the 
population in the United Kingdom, end in England, 
bcotlond, and Ireland separately, (1) by using the pro- 
portions of revenue as deduced from the Railway end 
Shipping returns, and (2) by the proportions ascertained 
from the returns of the manufacturers and dealers for 
the year 1893-94. 

The plan pursued in applying to the back years 
1889-90 to 1892-93 the proportions of the new calcula- 
tion for 1898-94 has been to ascertain the amount of 
tobacco duty paid per head of the population in 1898-94 
hothinthe UnitedKingdom as a whole, and then sepa- 
rately in England, Scotland, and Ireland. As to these 
elements of the calculation there is no doubt, nor is there 
any doubt as to the consumption per head for the United 
E^ngdom in the preceding years. With these data to 
work upon it has been taken that the amount of duty 
paid per head of the population in the United Kingdom in 
each of the years 1889-90, 1890-91, 1891-92, and 1892-93 
will beai‘ tho same propo^on to the amount paid per 
head in each of the constituent kingdoms in those years, 
as the payraont per head for the United Kingdom in 
1693-94 is_ kuovm to boar to the payment per head in 
each constitnont kingdom in that year. 

Table B. gives a like comparative account, as between 
the two methods, of the aggregate contribution for 
each kingdom. As regards tho years prior to 1893-94 
these amounts have been arrived at by multiplying 
the duty paid per head of tho population (shown in 
Table A_) by the population for each year as given in 
the 41st number of the Statistical Abstract. 



It should bo understood that the principal difierence 
between the former calculation and the new one arises 
mainly from tho bettor information which has been 
obtained as to the exports of manufactured tobacco 
from Ireland. The railway and shipping returns gave 
an export of 842,985 lbs. in the fom- months, being at 
the rate of 2,528,955 lbs. in the year 1890-91. The 
new inquiry gives an export from Ireland for 1893-94 
of 4,585,9^ lbs., being 2,056,989 lbs. more than the 
former. It must, however, be borne in mind that, 
according to the best judges, the export tobacco trade 
of Ireland had increased to a ccnsiderablo extent in the 
intervening years. 

By the railway and shipping retnins the export of 
manufactured tobacco in the other direotioc, i.e., from 
Great Britain to Ireland, was at about the rate of 
1,373,500 lbs. for the year 1890-91, while the new 
inquiry gives for 1898-M 1,562,5.54 lbs. 

These axe the principal items which afi'ect in a large 
degree the final outcome of the new calculation, and 
differentiate between its result and the result by tho 
former inquiries. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are added in TsUeC. 
Appendix C. five tables drawn up in the form adopted 
in the Financial Relations papers. In these tables the 
new totals for tobacco (as given in Table B.) are in- 
cluded in place of those formerly given, together with 
tho resulting altei'ed totals of the estimated true con- 
tribution of Imperial Customs Revenue from all sources 
for each division of the kingdom. 

It only romaina to be remarked that the application 
to the tobacco revenue of the years 1^9-90 to 1892-93, 
of proportions which relate strictly to the revenue 
and consumption of 1893-94, cannot be defended as a 
statistical method. It is obvionsly open to the seme 
objections as were urged against the application to 
the totals of other years of the railway proportions 
for four months of 1890-91. The population of Ilngland 
is rising at a certain rats ; that of Scotland is rising at 
a different rate, whilst that of Ireland is falling ; and 
again, the progress of industry, mannfactures, and 
trade varies in different years. The division, therefore, 
of the revenue of the three countries by fixed propor- 
tions throughout a number of years, under sneb shifting 
conditions, must be productive of inaccuracy. Ko other 
way can be satisfactory in relation to the object 
of this inquiry, except the making of a fresh calcula- 
tion on renewed investigation into the figures of each 
year. TThether that would be practicable is open to 
grave doubt. 

T. J, Pittas. 



TABLE A. 

TOBACCO. 

OoMtASATivB SiATEKBifl showing per Head of the PopuIatios the estimated true Costhibction to the ToBAceo 
Revenue of England, Scotland, and Ibeland respectively for the Five Tears 1889-^0 to 1893-94, (i.) by the 
Railwat and Shipping Reotens for the Four Months December 1890 — ^Maroh 1891, and (ii.) by REtunNS of 
Manupactueees and Deaihus for 1893-94. 







Essland. 1 


Scotlosd. 1 


1 Ireland. 








1 


i. 


1. 


2. 


S. 


L 




8. 


w 


ottbe 

United 

XiiiRdom. 


By Pro- 
portions ot 
Boilway 

Shipping 

Retuma 


1 By Pto- 
1 portions of 
1 Betiiims 
1 ot K&nu- 
' facturers 
uidDesIers 
for 12 
Hontlis, 

188S-S1. 


Uore or less 
by Methods 
employed in 
Oommn £. 


' ByPro- 
portionB of 
BAilwoy 
' and 
SMppisR 
Baturns. 


By Pro. 
porDoosof 
Be turns 

focturers 
and Dealers 
for 12 
Uiiiiths, 
1898-94. 


More or less 
by Metbods 
employed in 
Column 2. 


By Pro- 
portions of 
Btuhray 

1 Shipping 
1 Betuma 


By Pro- 
portions of 
Betnms 
ofMsna- 

end besilers 
for 12 
1 UoBtlu, 
1893-94. 


More or less 
by Uetbods 
employed In 
Column i. 


1 

18S9-S0 • - 


e a. d. 

0 4 I0-4S 


£ a. d. 

0 « 8-SS 


£ a. d. 

0 4 10-96 


£ a. d. 

+ 0 0 yei 


£ a. d. 

0 B 1-30 


£ a. d. 

0 4 9-22 


e a. d. 
- 0 0 4-08 


S a. d. 

0 0 8-oa 


£ a. d. 

0 4 8-SO 


e a. i.' 
- 0 0 6-88 


is9o-ei ■ 


0 S 1'<H 


0 4 ll'SG 


0 5 1-63 


+ 9 0 1-87 


0 5 4-01 


0 4 11-n 


- 0 0 4*80 


0 6 6-92 


0 4 U-02 


- 0 0 7'90 


iwi-sa - -. 


0 S S-H 


0 B 1'60 


6 B 3'89 


+ 0 0 2*06 


0 6 6-30 


(i B 1-BO 


- 0 0 4-60 


0 6 10-38 


0 8 1-08' 


- 0 '0 8-99 


1682-98 - 


0 » 8-70 


0 C 1-07 


0 0 4-27 


+ 0 0 2-30 


0 5 0-97 


0 0 3-87 


- 0 0 4-00 


0 s 0-29 


0 8 1-05 


- 0 0 lO'OIr 


18(13-01 • 


0 B 3'18 


0 B ran 


0 S 3-(itt 


+ 0 0 2-43 


0 u O-'It 


0 S 1-81 


- 0 0 4-68 


0 0 0-B2 


0 5 1-09 


- 0 0 n-63 



Oostom House, London, 

20th DeoemlMr 1894. 
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416 R07AL COMaaSSIOlif ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND : 
TABLE B. 

TOBACCO. 

CouFiiLiTm' SrvTESEST showing tho estimated true Co.si'WBnTios to the Toii.vcco Revlxije ofEvfii.Asn, Scoi'E.vxn, 
and IkeUuNu respectively for the Five Yeai’s 1889-90 to 1S93-01, (i.) by the Railway and SuiPPiNr, Eetuens 
for the Four Months December 1890— March 1891, aud (ii.) by RtiffBNS of MANirPACuriucita and De,vuj3.s for 
189&-94. 







England. 






Scotland. 






Ireland. 






1. 


2. 


*• 


■■ 






1. 


=• 1 




Tenrs. 


By .l’ro- ^ 
RdiiwBy 


ByPre- 
pertioiiB of 
Rnfurns 

sud Doilnrs 
(nr 12 
Honllii. 
ISIO-SK 


i Mora or less 
by JUUkvIs 
o^^lnyrd In 


By Pro- 
port inns ol 
Kjiilwuy 

SliiitiiiUK 

Rotiiruo. 


1 ]!y I’l-o- 

1 portions o( 

! Uuturns 
: <irMami- 
1 locturai-i 
1 ond D.siicik 
tor 12 
Montlia. 
ISiiS-M. 


j 

1 Morooi'lcjN 
; by Methods 
! cmiitoyc'd in 
1 Collnuii 2. 


By I>ro. 
liwlwiiy 

Shijipini; 

Iletumii. 


By Pro- 
portions of 1 
[U-turns 1 
of Mimi). j 
furturan, 1 
ami Ih-alen 1 
(or 12 

Mnntlisj, 1 
lS!l3-Hf. ^ 


Mori' or h'w 
by Methods 
otiiploy,^ ill 
Colmun 2. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


iesa-90 . 


6,790,438 


6PEI2.694 


+ 196,100 


1,011,313 


3173W 


1 - 07.123 

perc«nt.-0‘61 


1,200,004 ' 


1,121,071 


- 12S,983 
pcrceuU-lO'Sl 


ispo-ei • 


7,1611.416 


7.376,340 


4- 220,621 
por cent.+3'lO 


1,067.795 


99C.305 


- 71, -190 
per cent.— C‘09 


1,310,077 


1.100.l'rl3 


- lOSyiM 
'percout.-ll'7S 


1891-32 • 


7,431.607 


7,718,370 


4- 260,763 
percont.4-3'41 


1,114^07 


1.033,780 


- 75,482 
per eKit.-a'77 


l,S72dl3C 


3.1!)1,050 


- 181481 
percent.-l3'20 


1932-93 • 


7.603,326 


7.67li,440 


4- 28Sai l 
per ccat4-3'72 


1.1333)37 


1,060,260 ' 


- 77.)i77 
1*1- cent. -O'SO 


1,397,172 


1.191,730 


- 205,437 
|pcrceBt.-14'70 


1893-01 • 


7,689.!l6t 


7,806,778 


4- 300,611 
per cent. 4-8‘lKi 


U33,'136 


1,001,032 


- 7S,U02 

POT cent.— OTKJ 


1,390,053 


1,174,012 


- 2a£ll 
porcont.— 10'88 



Onatom House, Loudon, 

20th December 1894. 



TABLE C. 

CUSTOMS. 

Tear 1889-90. 

Setobh showing the AjionsT of lMrEiu,u, CnsToua Revxxub collected in Bxol,uip, Scotland, and Ieelahd 
respectively, together with the Abodht of the true Contiubdtion ascertained or cabimatod according to the 
several Methods described in tho last Colnmn hereof. 





1 BevemiQ (Net Receipt) as collected. 


RuvcDUfl (Net Ruceijit) os &djn,ited 
1 to give true Contribution. 






Collected 

BiiRliiid. 


Collected 

Scotland. 


Collected 


Total. 


Contri- 1 
huted by | 
Hoglond. 1 


Contri- 
buted by 
Scotland. 


Contri- 
buted Iw 
Ireland. 


Total. 


ItiMiiatks. 


Oocoi 


£ 

92,095 


£ 

2,068 1 


£ 

449 


£ 

94,012 


72397 


£ 

10A14 


£ 

12,101 


94,612 


By population proporHouA 


Chicory sod cotleo 


227,879 


6,541 


070 


236,390 


206,049 


10/)6S 


13,202 


-236.390 


' By praportionsRscertnined for 1890^1 
from lUilway, RotiirDA Ste 

'■ Parliammitary Paper 329-91, page SI. 


Dried fruits • 


621,408 


U333 


U.«HI 


334.231 


4«!.,2.-« 


37,173 


GS,4U5 


0M431 


By iwpnlatiou proportions. 


Poreign spirits 


3346.143 


463£45 


364,630 


4,663,913 


3,32C,74» 


444,938 


392^36 


4.fMI3.91S 


By proyortious nseertoined far 1691-92. 


Tea . 


4.003,363 ' 


193,208 


293,936 


4,490.606 


3M7.276 


4U.660 


028£71 


4.490,606 


By proportions sscertiuned for 1890-91. 
from Boilway, Ac. Returns. See 
Parliauiontary Paper 329-91, pageSL 


Tobacco 


r wr, (VW 






6,001,984 


C,992,5»4 


947,619 


1421,671 


A0C1,9S4 


By proportions ascertained for 1893-4, 
upon inquirin made of sunufac* 
turers and dodcre. 








■ffino 


l,120£ns 


76£S7 


no^oi i 


1,302,101 


1,112,043 


855) tS 


104,173 : 


1.302.101 


By proportions nscortamod fbr 1890-91, 
from lltuJwuy, te. Beturus. See 
Pirliamontary Paper 329-91, page 31. 


All Other articles • 


01.453 


6.963 


5£S6 


76,752 


68,731 


8.205 


9£16 


70,702 


By popnlation proportions. 


Total not receipt 


lB,63G,7iS 


1,710.817 


2,197,'.75 


20.460264 


16,090.688 


2,014,241 


2460.326 


20,4U046-t 




Per cent. - • 


Sl-3 


8-1 


10‘S 


100-0 


73-88 


0-84 1 


U-43 ! 


luo-oo 
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Tear 1890-91. 





Revpimo (Kcrl KeoPlpt) nsiDHeoriid, j 


Beranno (Net RtMlpt) OS adjoated 
togiretrooeoulribuclim. | 






Cnllcotcd 

Bo^iid. 


Colloclpj 
Scot taiiil. 


Crilloctod' 
IrolaiuL j 


Total. 


Contri- 

EilrlauS 


Contri- 
butodby! 
Scot laiuL 


Oonti'i- 
biitod by 
Ireland. 


Total. 


Retnarkf. 


Cdcom • ' 


£ 

^ i(H,isn 


£ 

X3H3 


£ 

49S 


£ 

KUiOtt 


£ 

30,383 


1 

£ 

U£IS 


£ 

13411 


fi 

105,014 


By popalatioo pnportloiu. 


CUicory and toffro 


iS7,195 


7AG9 


fiSS 


^ S4SA1 




10447 


1342S 


24ml 


By propottitni afceruined icr 1890-91. 
CroBi Bailmy, te. Ketonu. £h 
P arliameaUry Paper 329-91. page St. 


SriPil fruits . 


310£25 


3,0SI 


•KE23 


323,779 


stiacs 


84480 


40.731 


323,779 


By popuiatioD proporttoDi. 


TondKii ipirili 


8.7(Mjai7 


434£75 


i 333,342 


•laTl.TU 


3£aOAll 


-130409 


370471 


♦.171,714 


By proportloiii aieertained for 1391-92. 


Tl'i • 


;i,02G<4S7 


i«jm 


: 910&U 


3,'1!238 


2.SM.729 


SS74U 


477,710 


3.412438 


By proportmas aieertained (or 1990-91, 
from Railway, ie. Returns. Set 
PirUBSDamary Paper 329-91. page 31. 


Tobacco 


;,(vio.(KS 


imm 




(>£3S4SE 


7W^10 


9flC£UE 


1.100413 


0433488 


By pmportioDi arcertaiaed forl89S-64 




















»r«n and dmVn. 


W!nf> • 


1,137,103 


SHOD 


tUJiSI 


1£1B£0C 


1.1*5,677 

1 


SOOSS 


109,441 


141S40G 


By proponlciiu ascertained lor l!t99-91, 
liDin Railway, Ac. Retarnt. £*i 
l^uliameataiy Paper 329-91, page Si. 


AUoUinrarUclaa • 


nsATo 


Mm 


4.VI8 


l»,3in 


5S.ife 


7.4M 


9,713 


09401 


By popsdation proportioiis. 


Total iMt raonlpt ' 


U,S14£E8 ' 


1,778,073 


2,fl88.t*7 


19.«9.t71 


ii^itraKs 


14174S2 


*,190457 


10,479471 




Per cont. . 


SO-3 


91 


10-7 


lOO'O 


78-ltO 




U-27 


109-00 





Year 1891-92. 



Ooona 


£ 

1074S1 


£ 

*488 


£ 

488 


8 

109428 


£ 

84.673 


£ 

11.799 


£ 

U490 


£ 

100026 


By poputstiuo proportloDS. 


Chicory and cnRoe 


28Arb'<0 


7480 


on 


' 338400 


209047 


15.71.1 


13043 




By pn«ortio(u ascertained (or 1890-91, 
mm Railway, A& Retsma See 
Parliamentary Paper 839-41, page 31. 


Dried fruftK 


33.7,1(13 


7,Wl 


4487 


346041 


266,930 


S7410 


42080 


346011 


By population prapon Iona. 


Foreiim spirits 


3406,105 


♦12,124 


372,039 


4420431 


9,620473 


431,893 


371,749 


4420421 


By proportions ascertained lor 1801-82. 


Tok - 


3,O7MD0 


137, unit 


S10473 


3,418,102 


2/101,2*1 


.138438 


478043 


S.4I8J02 


By proportions asourtiuned (or 189041, 
from Railway, Ac. BMnma Ste 
^llaiacnlary Paper 329-91. page 31. 


Tobneen • 


7433404 


U70409 


1489,738 


9048410 


7.718470 


1039,785 


1,191063 


304S41D 


By proitartioDiascertaioed (or 1883-41, 
npoo inquiries mode of mann- 
boSumaasd dsaicA 


Vino 


1.U7462 


8U4W 


10.724 


1401OS 


14924SU 


80,300 


103484 


1491063 


By proportions isrertoined fiir 1899-01, 
from Railway, Ac. Bet urns. See 
Firllametitary Paper 3*9-91, page 31. 


Alt othor aiticlos • 


43400 


9400 


8428 


04490 


41,771 


0,733 


6.720 


04409 


By popalatioo propertiona. 


Total nut ruculpt 


10440,471 


1,818407 


2,130,091 


1D438.309 


10,601050 


1034440 


2422008 


I04&8409 




For cant. - 






10-7 


10I)-0 


7B-IB 


9-88 


11-81 


109-00 





Year 1892-93. 



Ooooa 


£ 

1044*3 


< 

l/HM 


£ 

MO 


£ 

100333 


£ 

82339 


£ 

U3S9 


£ 

16412 


£ 

106383 


By population proportions. 


Chicory and coOeo 


*264*7 


j 7,721 


974 


*843*2 


*06,160 


15351 


18321 


234322 


By proportlans ascertoinod (or 1S90-61, 
ftoa Bsilway, Ac. Betonu. Ste 
ParUamontary Paper 326-81, page a. 


Driod fmita 


. 3334*7 


7,7M 


. 4,0.18 


34630-t 


260360 


;ie,Bso 


43478 


345364 


By population proportions. 


Foreign spirits 


33474*0 


408350 


s&hoso 


ifffUm 


8373371 


382,060 


894.087 


♦481324 


By proportions ascertained (or 1392-98. 


Tea. 


345.143* 


180354 


*16380 


aj)Msn 


2380324 


3904S8 


4734I8 


8399375 


By praportloni accertained for 1B90-91, 
rrtnn Railway, Ac. Betums. Bee 
FarlUaentary Paper 329-91, page 31. 


Tobacco 


7414334 


133934* 


1370399 


1D42M33 


7376340 


1 1466300 


i;in.7S 


10324.4K 


By proportions ascert^ned (or 1399-M. 
open InqulricB made of mam- 
tuMrera tad dsalata. 


Vino 


140*484 


78383 


893*9 


1368391 


13S339I 


83,791 


101.479 


1368391 


By proportions ascertained (or 1890-91. 
from Railway, Ac. Betnras. See 
Parliamesisry Paper 329-91. page SL 


All othor articles - ^ 


88,113 


6334 


4.401 


4S347 


87304 


5,164 


' 5380 


4S44T 


By populatioa proportions. 


Total net voeoipC 


16,616, 815 


1370,703 


2,119378 


io.!nn.8!ii 


15,619372 


1.1)28300 


8.178414 


18410391 




For cent.- 


79-0 


0-6 


10-8 


100-0 


70-07 


9-88 


U-10 


100-00 





3 H 4 
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418 ROTAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS RETWEEN GREAT RRITAIK AMD IRELANDi 



Yesi- 1893-94. 





Berenua (Net BiCcaipt} as eeilected. 


1 Bevenue (Not Beccipt) as adjusted 
1 togivotrucCoDtribudini. 




— 










1 Contri- 1 


Centrl- 


Contri. 




Beomrlu. 










Tobil. 


ll 


buted br 
SootUind. 


bated b? 


Total 






SagUuid. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 




IralanA 














£ 




e 


£ 






Cocoa 


IMUIS 


1470 


880 


102,605 


78,422 


10434 


124W 


101065 


By population proportions. 


etkioonr uid co&o 


SlAflO 


ifia 


870 


238,115 


125495 


14.720 


11494 


223,115 














882.436 










Dntd fruit* 


SSI.8M 
















Poniimplriti 


SASSAtT 


4U.79S 


! 381443 


1 A13048B 


s,»i4as 


SS84S5 


S5I.10S 


4.13048S 


By pwporckmB ascertaiuea (or U9S-W. 


Tm . . I 




1SS.S57 


M8480 


3,483,004 


1088445 1 


845410 , 


489,038 


3488404 


By proportions ascMtafaed (or I8O9.91. 


TobMce • 


7A00,as8 


1,870.489 


1,843407 


10,119458 


7400.776 


],os4.os2 : 


1,171642 


10,119,032 


Pariiomentary Paper 329-01, pan gt 
By proportions aacertoined (or U^94, 
nporv iniiuirlos made of rnann. 
(aotuiers and d«1en. 




lA49,Tn 


78,488 


80470 


1,810,142 


1,038401 


70470 


90411 


1.810.1^ 




















AU other erticle* - 


45AS7 


8482 


4403 


53488 


41.757 


S.74S 


0,468 


53458 




Total wt receipt 


lAStSATS 


1 1408440 


U19474 


18,088,006 


18475400 


1438.781 


1188441 


19491^ 1 




Far cent. - 


J9-1 


1 


U‘8 


lOO'O 


TO'OO 


O' 84 


ll'lO 


lOO'OO 





T. J. PmAS, 

Custom Hoass, LondoD> Principal of Statiatioal OfBos. 

20th December 1894. 



B.— Account of Dutt-paid Spirits removed from or to Ireland, &o., 1859-60 to 1893-94. 









From Ireland 


To Ireland 




QuuiUty 


Consumption per Head. 


Tsar. 






To 

Bncland. 


To 

Scotland. 


£SEd. 


Prom 

Scotland. 


^^•poid 
Spirits sent 
Irom lielaod. 


consumption 

asaBenne* 
in Irelanm 


Ireland. 


iBngland, 


Scctiand. 


1859-80 . 






Pteef 

OalloDS. 

77940* 


Proof 

Gallons. 

2431 


Proof 

GalSons. 

0,484 


Pteef 

Gallons. 

17,981 


Proof 

Gallons. 

7M476 


Proof 

Gallon*, 

5450441 


Proof 

Gallons. 


Proof 

Gallons. 


Proof 

Gallons. 


1800-01 - 






637411 


4,100 


9,112 


7,130 


025J35 


4405,560 


- 




- 


1601-02 . 






737488 


4,076 


5409 


6,789 


780437 


4400,128 


- 


_ 




1B0S-6S • 






701,483 


7417 


8405 


6.930 


097,082 


2491.769 


- 


- 


- 


1888-04 • 






754433 


6,100 


8476 


54M 


751038 


3433420 


- 


- 


- 


ISSd-a • 






762.126 


8,169 


8483 


6461 


951416 


4,167441 


- 


- 




1868-00 . 






866.141 


24405 


6476 


7478 


87M96 


AnB4H 


- 


_ 


_ 


1500.07 • 






883491 


30,594 


4474 


18400 


89S44B 


5,102,706 


_ 


- 


- 


1807-00 . 






066,463 


27,776 


3483 


18,020 


900,786 


4,876,704 




- 


_ 


1808-09 . 






9U.I70 


29,720 


4418 


10488 


910437 


4442,055 


- 


_ 


_ 


1809-70 - 






079,019 


47,535 


4,196 


13,009 


1,008440 


5,024,076 


_ 


_ 


_ 


1870-71 - 






1,200,028 


57488 


7.199 


17,669 


1,233,093 


5,812,746 


- 


- 


- 


1871-72 • 






1450,529 


59345 


18,125 


20492 


1,192457 


A7404U 


1-004 


-574 


l-W 


1871-78 . 






1481469 


137486 


22,238 


31479 


1434424 


6490434 


1-lSi 


•844 


I'OM 


1873-74 - 






1,485440 


1714D0 


*6498 


44421 


1484.722 


647A001 


I'lse 


•594 


2-014 


1174-78 . 






1480,400 


205455 


84432 


25,700 


1429484 


6,094438 


1-149 


•707 


1-018 


1875-76 - 






1451, Ml 


16A718 


844DI 


85487 


1408471 


6497466 


1-204 


•899 


1*851 


1170-77 . 






1446,484 


184,905 


88.110 


10496 


1,760434 


6481484 


1-109 


•677 


1'986 


1877-78 . 






1414499 


220,128 


27488 


20458 


8488461 


6416432 


1-146 


•093 


2-OOS 


1878-79 . 






1441474 


220401 


89482 


38.785 


1,789407 


5,007450 


1-122 


•854 


1-783 


18T9-80 - 






1,048,934 


232473 


27,728 


10,201 


1,737,02* 


5,076406 


‘M6 


•340 


1-677 


1RB0-S1 . 






1446,438 


247445 


16484 


17,716 


2467432 


5,184468 


•907 


•378 


V746 


1881-82 • 






1427430 


243460 


12,719 


19,828 


2438,457 


6431.785 


-900 


•057 


1-770 


1883-03 . 






1435430 


251463 


174*1 


17472 


845S406 


6477452 


I'OOO 


•043 


1-7S9 


1S28-S4 - 






1.737441 


4044U 


U414 


18,798 


2407483 


S40M88 


1-051 


•017 


1-783 


1884-03 • 






1.774480 


M8438 


18.778 


15,583 


8491489 


5469428 


-966 


•617 


1-753 


'20406 - 






17IM428 


285407 


19J79 


13,028 


1486481 


4,754,670 


1-018 


■B3 


1-5U 


1880-07 . 






1.488499 


269.421 


19466 


38435 


1494,479 


4.965486 


1-016 


•626 


1-550 


18«t7-88 • 






14474a 


200459' 


18,980 


18,145 


1,783,702 


4454,^ 


1-020 


•535 


1-609 


isse-89 . 




'Excise 

.Customs Wan'hmtsrt - 


1420,788 

689,580 


333,788 

54437 


20490 


13,310 

469 


1 2.568424 


4428,745 


-882 


-653 


1-430 




_ 




2416426 


38A178 


20490 


14,079 
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APPE^*I>IX V. 



419 



Tear. 




1 Prom Irolnml | 


1 Tn !i'. 


Uimil. 




Qiuuttitr 


1 ConsunintloniMrHeucL 




To 

BncUnAj 


•p. ! 

ScMiaiiiL 


1 I Dnlr-paUl 1 

_1rn>ti Fnwi .Spirits »ent 

EnilLtn(1.|Sci>iUQd. from IrelondJ 


1 rousiiiuiitlon 
asaderorsn 
in Ireland. 


p 


Rnfrlund. 


jscoilaud. 


ISKT-nO - 


r Biclge • 

CCufloDU Warolioiisci - 


Proof 
1 Gfliloni, 
1,000,117 

' 870.208 


Proof 
(Hllons, 
201.110 1 

57J120 , 


Proof 

QiUking. 

103 


Onllons. 

50.1S2 

;>43 


Proof 

Gallons. 

j- S,(S«,TS8 


Proof 
j Gallons. 

l,7I0.d'S3 


Proof 
1 O.iUom. ' 
‘im 


Proof 1 
Gii lions. 

-9M 


Proof 

Gallons. 

I'936 






9.38IU2& 


318,080 


2SM7 


31,063 












1800-01 . 




S.W3.078 : 


330,021 


lOASO 


Il2,il0 


2,306,228 


4.321, IJfl 


l-IBO 


•027 


1*5.33 


1801-02 - • 




3.1E1.970 


002,29s 


21Jfl9 


31387 


3.88D8S3 


4,lfllA-l5 


•041 


‘603 


1-716 


1899-93 • 




3,072.078 


133.003 


18,039 


30a7» 


9.901,252 


4i70,793 


-921 


■671 


1-S88 


1893^ • 


' ■ 1 


8M1.106 


Bi8.no 


30,131 


27.039 


8J182J30 


4,234988 


-326 


-069 


1-96P 



C.— ^TATBMERT showiiig the Amount of Duty contributbd per Head of Population on 
Tea in England, Scotland, and Ibeland in each of the Years 1889-90 to 
1892-93 inolusive. 



Year. 


j England. | 


Scotland 


Ireland. 

1 


United Eiogdom. 




s. d. 


«. d. 


t. d. 


r. d. 


1669-90 as per first return* 


3 e| 


1 7i 




S 4f 


I8rt9-90t 


S 44 


3 2| 






1890-9 If 


1 H ! 


1 4 


3 04 , 


1 g| 




Duty rednoed from 


6d!. to 4d. per pound from the 1st May 1690. ' 




1891-92f 


1 9^ 


1 8i 1 


3 04 


1 94 


l892-93t 


1 4 


1 4 


2 Oj 


1 9l 



* Paper 329 of 1891, page 6. t Paper 93 of 1893. t Paper 33* of 1893. 



StfatiBtioal Office, T. J. Pittas. 

Orutom House, Xioadoii. 

19th July 1894. 

The bssBR on 'whioh the oontributioss have been c&Ioaleccd ara those adopted in ParliameutarY Papers 329 of 
1891. 93 of 1898, and 334 of 1893. 



APPENDIX V. 



A. — Statement of Inland Revenue Duties, &c. paid in England and Scotland in 1893-4, 
which were not leviable in Ireland. 





i 


Net Produce, Tear 189JM. 


Total for 
England 






England. 


Scotland. 


and 


A'sase. 

ItaDvay duty - 


_ 


£ 

288,095 


£ 

20,998 


£ 

279,063 


EataUislivutU Lieensu. 
hlale oeirmts . • - - • 

Carriagea - 

Armn^ beorings . . - - 

f^nfp* - - - _ ■ * 

liccnoen for sale of intoxicating liquors, &c. - 

LicensoK for sale of patent medicines - - - 


Bates in force in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 
differ in certain cases. 


138,848 

437,143 

69,088 

438,484 

fi,792 


13,598 

49,987 

5,879 

87,897 

547 


142,446 

477,180 

74,747 

466,081 

7,339 


Nfonpl. 

'jiCgscy duty . - - - • 

Patent medicine duty . - - - - 

Deed and other stamps . • • 


10 per cent on charities is 
not levied in IretanA 

10 per cent, on charities is 
not levied in Ireland 


210,818 


3,892 


913,310 


Carried forward 




1,539,348 


130,768 


1,660,046 



7 Cannot be given. 



A easio. - 
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420 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PINANOUL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND ; 







Net Produce, Xoar 1693-4. | 


Total for 
England 
and 

Scotland. 






England. 


Scotland, j 


Brought forward 


- ' 


1,529,248 


£ 

130,798 


£ 

1,660,046 


7'o.rcs. 


1 








Land tax • • * ■ • 

Inliabitod house duty . - - • - 

Income tax .... - 


1 1 1 


969,646 

1,845,064 


33,463 

94,563 


1,008,111 

1,440,627 


Sckedule (/I.) 










In England and Scotland the annual value is based on 
the rack rental. 

In Ireland the annual value is based on tbe Poor 
Rate valuation if tbe judicial rent is not fixed 
below it 










Sehedide (B.) 










With tax at ^d. in £, the rate in force in England was 
S\d. in the &. In Scotland trad IreUndf it was 2^<1, 
in (he £. 












Total & 


3,844,960 


258,824 


4,103,764 



t TJoder tbe Budget Bill, 1894, the nta aader Schcdnlc B. io Ecglaod, Sootlsind, aod Ireleod for 1694-5 bitx he<ii mode 
uniforiD. 



Iclftad KeTCsue, 
23rd July 1894. 



B, — Tables relating to Assessments to Inoome Tax in G-eeax Beitain and Ireland. 

GENERAL NOTE. 



The following tables, I. to IV., have been prepared 
under the sapervieion ef the Inland Revenue Department 
from those down to the year endiug 5th April 1869, con- 
tained in Mr. GoBchen’sreporfcto the Ti-oasnry, presented 
as a p8TliamentaTyRetnm,470of 1870. and reprinted as 
201 of 18S>3, aud from figures in coutinuation of these 
tables from the year ending the 5th April 1869 to the 
year ending 5th April 1893, which were pnt in by Mr. 
lliluer, the Chiurman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
in connexion with the evidence given hy him to the 
CommiBsiou. The figures represent the income tax 
assessments on the various kinds of pi-operty originally 
included in Schedule A. 

The first two columns of table I., II., III., contain 
the assesements oii lands and houses, which are based 
ou annual valnc and which still remain in Schedule A. 



Subsequently to tho year ending 5th April 1866 the 
assessment to income tax iu the caso of railways has 
been mado under Schedule D., and so, als<], has been 
made the greater pai-t of the nssossminib ini'cspectof 
the “ Other Property ” formerly belonging to Scliedulo 
A, a head which uicludes miiioa, ironworks, gasworice, 
waterworks, canals, and Himilar jirojicrty. 

A further column has been odded t.o tho tables for 
tho years subsequent to 1866, to show tho proportion 
of such “ Other Property ” assessed under Schedule I). 

Table IV. gives the totals of tho assessment under all 
the beads iu question for (1) Great Britain ; (2) Ireland, 
sabscqnontly to the yeai’ 1854, when Ireland fh'st 
became subject to income tax. 

B. H. Hollaki), 
Secretary. 



No. I.— ENGLAND AND WALES. 



AccousT of the Aimuii. Value (1) of Land ; and (2) of HobSES in Ekglakd and Wales nssesned to Income Tax 
under Schedule A. ; (3) of Railwais assessed under Sohodulo A. previously to 5th April 1866, and for 
subsequent Tears under Soliodnle D. ; and (4) of ‘ ‘ Other Pbopeiity ” (including Quarries, Miuos, Ii-ouworks, 
Gaswor^, Waterworks, Canals, &c.), also assessed nndor Schedule A. previously to 5th April 1866, but 
for subsequent Years chiefly assessed under Schedule D. 



! 

Tear I 
ending I 
SthAp^. 


111 


Houses. 


Railways. 


" Other 
Property 
os defined ^ 
above. , 

i 


Total. 


Amount of 
“ Other 
Property ” 
transferred to 
Schedule D. 


Remarks. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




1842 


37,063,153 


14,695,130 




1,587,093 


53,495,375 







1843 


42,127,419 


35,556,400 


2,417,610 


5,701,305 . 


85,903,734 






1844 


42,137,419 


35,556,400 


2,417,610 


5,598,694 


85,700,123 








1845 


42,137,419 


35,566,400 


2,417,610 


• 6,473,207 


.86,573,636 










42,030,699 


36,575,690 


8, 774, -616 


6,343,348 


£8,724,253 


_ 




1847 


42,018,994 


37,009,818 


4,379,926 


6,450,988 


89,759,066 








1848 


41,083,747 


37,283,140 


5.465;684 


6,441,000 


91,172,471 








1849 


43,853,336 


38,822,453 


5,790,386 


7,072,297 


94,538,472 




New nsses.sments. 


1850 


42,834,730 


39,055,528 


5,320,438 


7,007,278 


94,217,959 






1851 


42,795.883 


39,353,530 


5,662,441 


6,998,166 


94,809,969 







1853 


41,490,257t 


40,046,762 


6,442,032 


6,900,800 


94,879,851 





New osBcsstncnts. 


1853 


41,449,380 


40,621,408 


7,311.409' 


6,890,866 


96,172,965 







1854 


41,430,041 


42,828,318 


7,708i426 


7,907,624 


99,274,309 




New assessments. 


1855 


41,596,848 1 


43,42.5,146 


8,391,163 


7.522.179 


100,835,328 


— 


— 



Thu cause of tlxis disorepAocj is thal. tlic present table comDriiea certain ramnents m the nature of tithes, not being 'tithe j-cntctmrges, which are 
not included under the Dead o( "lends" tn the * Statisbeai Abstract." 7618 dlserapsncr is confined to t]ic English figures, and does not adeettbe 

^Tbe decrease in the ralnstion this year did not arise from the actual diminution In the value, but from adiSerencsin the medeof stating the 
sccoiiats. by reason of which properties v-hieh had beep pievioualy included under the head of “ l^da ” were ol^Qed under other heads 
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APPENDIX V. 



MX 



Year 

eodiDg 

5thApril. 


Landc, 

incladioj' 

Tilbee. 


lIoUKS. 


JtallvAys. 


1856 


£ 

41,484,333 


& 

44,407,509 


A 

8,630,356 


1857 


41A1 44134 


44,994,174 


9,209,449 


18.56 


•12,894,337 


47,438,766 


10,450.401 i 


1659 


-12,912,483 


48,138,024 


10,631,816 I 


I860 


43,994,947 


48,779,076 


10.733,838 1 


1861 


43,036,064 


49,503,163 




1862 


44,686,488, 


53,334,070 


12,413,177 


1663 


-14,662,655 


51,103,563 


12,583,668 

13,971,767 


186-1 


44,733,563 


> 55,120,765 


1865 


16,461,615 


59,385,537 


13,883,300 


1866 


46,482,100 


60,812,361 


15,634,216 


1867 


46,555,601 


62,467,262 


15,947,228 


1866 


47,760,763 


68.013,873 


15,980, 1.10 


1869 


47,709,496 

47,857,174 


69,540,037 


16,898,467 


1870 


70,949,269 


17,643,696 


1871 


49,010,890 


76,307,086 


18,636,736 


1873 


49,026,541 


1 76,175,194 


19,791,095 


1873 


' 49,035,419 


1 77,831,983 


21,717.263 


1674 


> 49,955,930 


80,737,553 


32.206,671 


1875 


50.373,355 


83,082,838 


33,535,578 


1876 


80,-t07,745 


83,851,636 


22,358,033 


1877 


53,016,350 


90,151,186 


23,320,220 


1878 


51,034,481 


93,103,587 


38,704,410 


1879 


. 51,870,183 


95,585,136 


24,398,869 


1880 


53,041,361 


100,079,117 


24,853,712 


1881 


' 51,847,456 ' 


103,417,104 


25,083,444 


1883 


51,418,729 


105,621,541 


27,365,141 


1883 


48,6.18,708 


109,874,253 


27,353,316 


1884 


48,210,522 


111,564,936 


28,061.697 


1885 


47,803,547 


112,790,739 


38,190,745 


1886 : 


46,254,463 


115,435,630 


27,913,893 


1867 


45,635,340 


117.183,236 


27,393,819 


1888 


41,731, .»9-l 


118,523,832 


97,020,108 


1889 


43,531,183 


; 120,513.633 . 


28,319,350 


1800 


43,053.010 


121,007,404 

133,721,189 


20,044,108 

80,77.1,801 


1891 


41, 635, 440 


1802 


41,384,903 


135,945,646 


30,707,820 


1803 


41,058,703 


137,544,201 


30,613.790 



No. 1.— ENGLAJ^D AND WALES— 



“ Other 
ProperPT ” 
os deflaed 
uboTC. 


Total 


1 Amount of 
“ Other 
Property ’’ 
transferred to 
Schedule D. 


UCMXKSE. 

1 


£ 


£ 


£ 


i 


7,698,861 

7,854,611 


102,331,349 






103,603,068 






! 9,194,561 


109,976,365 


1 




1 9,240,783 


110,933,084 




— 


> 9,575,886 


112.083,749 






9,865.253 


114,058,538 


__ ! 




9.789,571 


130,124,206 







9,978,548 


121,328,434 


1 




10,177,780 


132,993,675 




- - 


11,713,147 


131,341,499 






12,225,765 


135,144,402 






13,374,686 


188,244,727 


11,600,599 





13,1 12,802 


143,872,588 


11,551,051 




11,976,893 


146,214,913 


11,409,1 10 


— - 


12,471,877 


146,923,016 


11A>8,513 





13,636,636 


156,591,338 


13.3S5£78 




14,691,162 


159,083,992 


14,296,754 j 


Asteumentsfor SfetropoUi 


17,152,466 


165,737,131 


16,747,945 ' 


— 


32,317,932 


175,20«,086 


21,916,599 ! 


New ftssessnieaii, except 
Metropolis. 




177,979,292 


22,733,020 | 


__ 


22,353,166 


179,869.583 


21,813,753 ! 





22,733,885 


198,531,050 


22,312,891 


New asMssmcDCi. 


31,765,451 


190,527,988 


21,341,985 





19,323,571 


191,077,758 


18,857,202 , 


1 — 


16,846,110 


193,818,500 


1 16,112,050 


New aseasuicnta, except 
1 MetropoHo. 




195,714,188 


15,970,334 ' 




17,368,510 


201,673,921 


1 16,903,313 


1 New sssessmeDts for 
1 Metropolis. 




202,879,071 


1 17,078,794 


1 New osseermente, except 
1 Metropolis. 


18,203,771 


206,040,886 


17,751,597 


1B.S29.U17 


207,374,038 


' 18,066,650 


1 


17,801,578 


307,408,777 


17,387,696 


1 New assessments, except 
' Metropolis. 


1 7,354, U37 


207,566,431 


i 16,797,491 


1 New assessmeuts for 
Metropolis. 




307,605,24-2 


1 16,154,491 





17,419,349 


206,706.523 


' 16,905,140 


New assessuents, except 
{ Metropolis. 


18,143,305 


311,147,917 


17,562,723 


20,602,351 


216,733,961 


30,003,119 


-■ - 


SI,8K3,8U 


219,931,782 


31,350,262 


New assesimeDts for 
Metropolis. 




231.359,913 


31,609,930 


— 



No. II.-SCOTLAND. 

Account of the Ankuai. Value (1) of Lahds! ami ( 2 ) of Houses in Scotland assessed to Income Tax under 
ScbodnloA. ; (3) of Hajlways assessed under Sctodule A. preriously to Stb April 1860, and for subeoqnent 
Years under Schedule D. ; and (4) of “ Ocher pEoruaiy ” (incladiug Quarries, Mines, bonworks. Gasworks, 
Watertforks, Canals, Ac.], also assessed under Schedule A prerionriy to 5th April 1866, but for snbseqnent 
Tours chiefly ossces^ under Schedule D. 



Year 

ending 

SthApril. 


iDcludiug 

Tithes. 


' Houses. 


Kailwiiys. 


■< Other 
Property " 
as defined 
above. 


Total. 


Amount of 
1 "Other 

1 Property ” 
troutfetred to 
Sehedale D. 


llcmarks. 

1 

i 






£ 


£ 


£ 


« 


: 1 




1843 


4.849,607 


1,343,609 


— 


193,117 


6,285,333 


— 






5,586,528 


2,919439 ' 


181,333 


794,563 


9,461,783 


— 















8417,460 
















6,736,613 






1646 


5,609,014 


2,960430 


232,184 


1,033,718 


9,734,546 


— 














9,907.938 


— 








8.19B.966 


405,164 


1,035,572 


10,371,688 


— 








8,492,587 


549,801 


1,037,684 


10,714,423 


— 






5,586467 


3.607,068 


614,032 


999,406 


10,806,763 










3,624404 


548,003 , 


1,006,439 


10,720,002 


— . 






5,486,619 


3,783474 


648499 


1,040,145 


10.959,437 


— 






5,406,404 


3447,004 


864,521 


1,017467 


11,038,796 


— 1 






i 5,687,175 


4,131,020 


j 833,806 


1,306,390 


11.947,791 








5,735,045 


4406,060 


! 839,640 


1,870,692 


12,144,437 










4,289,316 


1 898,878 


1,417,978 


12,438,781 


— 






1 5,982,156 


4,358,398 


891,293 


1461,965 


1 12443,811 


— r. 








4,708,783 


1446493 


1,604,778 


13409,831 


— 




1859 


1 6430,031 


4,842,338 


1464,675 


1,548,439 


1 18,685,467 







••t. AI 3 
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482 BOYAL OOMMIeSIO^' ON THE FlNAKOIAt. RELATIOHN BE'rWBBH OASAT BSITAIH AND IBBLAKO 



No. U. — SCOTLAND — conimuei. 



Year 

SthApnl. 


Lands, 

including 

Tithes. 


Houses. 


1 Bailwfljs. 


i “ Other 
1 Property ” 
1 as de6acd 
1 above. 


Tolal. 


Ammint of ! 
“ Other 1 

Property ” 
transferred to 
Schedule D. | 


Remarks. 






1 , 


£ 


£ 1 


£ 


£ ' 




1660 


6,281,680 


4,986,840 


1,299,724 


1,403,836 


13,974,080 


— 1 




1861 


6,856,800 


5,109,115 


1.512,816 


1,623,960 


14,601,691 


— 




1862 


6,675,244 


5,355,425 


1,603,283 


1,494, .586 1 


15,128,538 






1863 


6,715,341 


5,447,166 


1,655,627 


1,461,692 1 


15,279,846 






1864 


6,717,827 


5,575,909 


1,684,296 


1,549,981 : 


15,478,013 







186S 


6,830,639 


5,801,551 


1,773,633 


1,849,517 ■ 


16,254,230 


— 




J86C 


6,849,704 


5,951,566 


1.951,095 


1,841,397 


16,593,664 







1867 


6,964,704 


6,182,176 


1,757,380 


2,026,922 


16,931, !S2 


1,864.168 




1868 


7,186,295 


6,546,093 


2,031,268 


1,907,96b 


17,671,624 


1.743,229 




1860 


7,216,988 


6,728,950 


2,038,074 


1,799.151 


17,783,163 


1,638,681 




1870 


7,194,579 


6,930,279 


2,195,541 


1,876,592 


18,196,991 


1,710,061 




1871 


7,301,182 


7,309,248 


2,388,233 


2,029,395 


19,028,060 


1,842,686 




1872 


7,325,391 


7,530,225 


2,373,521 


2,064,316 


10,294,153 


1,878,471 




1873 


7,868,285 


7,876,487 


2,669,963 


2,776,666 


20,686,351 


2,586,692 




1874 


7.496,905 


8,521,066 


2,731,810 


4,317,850 


28,067,631 


4,123,875 




1875 


7,493,453 


9,023,385 


2,587,348 


4,864,671 


23,468,857 


4,165,035 




1876 


7,505,178 


9,396,788 


2,679,171 


3,569.;«4 


23,150,471 


3,365,093 




1877 


7,689,717 


10,372,172 


3,301,187 


3,341,654 


24,704,730 


3,178,222 




1878 


7,666,090 


10,828,751 


8,336,533 


3,139,032 


24,960,405 


3,060,451 




1879 


7,667,629 


11,290,900 


3,389,285 


2,830,266 


35,178,080 


2,794,460 




1880 


7,769,303 


11,765,537 


3,262,733 


2,569,724 


25,367,297 


3,522,119 




1881 


7,711,895 


11,838369 


2,986,164 


2,785,61 1 


35,271,939 


2,689,081 




1882 


7,646,589 


11,993,164 


3,399,282 


2,951,304 


25,991,389 


3,903,613 




1883 


7,573,251 


12,046,524 


8,566,142 


2,870,175 


26,056,092 


2.821,688 




1884 


7,505,321 


12,130,140 


3,715,740 


2,977,813 


26,329,014 


2,629,338 




1885 


7,461,957 


12,279,808 


3,791,513 


2,984,756 


26,518.034 


2,936,384 




1886 


7,820,599 


12,557.153 


3,783,496 


2,916,923 


26,578.171 


2,869,612 




1887 


7,099,580 


12,614,842 


3,711,376 


2,811,799 


26,237,597 


2,759,746 




1889 


6,824,100 


12,715,904 


3,760,858 


2,717,305 


26,018,167 


2,657,748 




1889 1 


6,539,762 


12,906,606 


3,889,151 


2,829,651 


36,165,170 


2,762,976 




1890 


6,416,507 


13,026,736 


4,172,367 


3,030,699 


26,636.309 


2,953,547 




1891 1 


6,874,863 I 


13,245,723 


4,318,074 


3,555,007 


27,894,167 , 


3,493,401 




1892 


6,318,581 1 


13,425,504 


4,024,183 1 


3,757,687 


27,525,955 


3,696,976 




1893 


6,291,119 


13,642,506 


4,101,730 1 


3,618,097 


37,653,454 I 


3,560,718 





No. III.— ISELAND. 



Acjcotos of the AiretJAL Talue (1) of Lahds ; and (d) of Honsua in Ieelaitd nsaessed to Income Tax andor 
Sctednle A. ; (3) of EaUWAVS osscssef'l under Schedule A. previously to 5hli April 18ti6, and for aubsequent 
Years under Schedule D. ; aud (4) of “ Other Peopebk ” (including Quarries, Mines, Ironworks, Gasworks, 
Waterworks, Canals, &c.). also assesecd under Sohodolo A. previously to 5t!i April 1860, but for subsequent 
Tears chiefly assessed under Schedule D. ^ 



ending 

SthApril. 


ineluding 

Tithes. 

1 


Bouses. 

1 


Railways 


“ Other 
Property” 
as defined 
above. 


Total. 


Amount of 
“ Other 
Property " 
transferred to 
Schedule D. 


Rom,>rks. 


1854 


£ 


£ 1 

- 1 


£ 


£ 


£ 

11,767,810 


& 




1855 


_ 










11,892,120 







1856 


— 




— 





11,878,545 







1857 


— 




— 


— 


11,952,285 









— 




— 


— 


12,826,739 






1859 










12,858,701 






1860 










12,893,829 






1861 










18,003,554 






1862 


8,900,880 


3,333,788 


797,689 


276,636 


13,398,938 







1863 


8,747,754 


3,585,809 


885,410 


275,118 


18,494,091 







1864 


8,728,794 


3,636,347 


848,642 


250,917 


13,470.700 






1865 


8,893,060 


8,670,106 


920,353 


817.697 


18,601,616 






1866 


*9,142,809 

*9,240,370 


3,449,229 


961,638 


323,247 


13,876,918 







1867 


3,525,958 


668,381 


354,833 


13,989,542 








9,211,018 


3,566,987 


819,166 


381,048 


18,328,169 






1869 


9,201,785 


3,618,404 


843,046 


364,412 


14,027,649 








9,185,619 


8,639,605 


879,184 


379,692 


14,034,100 






1871 


9,141,754 


8,680,160 


931,490 

964,486 


397,343 


14,160,747 






1872 


9,140,356 


3,715,691 


876.726 


14,197,259 






1873 


9,141,285 


8,7.48,276 


1,052,313 


504,205 


14,446,078 






1874 


9,177,214 


8,769,500 


1,096,870 


603,550 


14,647,184 






1875 


*9,384,609 


3,581,353 


1,092,277 

1,062,416 


891,092 


14,449,381 






1876 


9,383,670 


8,612,082 


497,959 


14,576,127 






1877 


•10,031,744 


8,010.059 


1,174.379 


620,099 


14,736,281 






1878 


10,030,648 


3,044,148 


1,259,660 


545,777 


14,860,233 






1879 


10,034,162 


3,060,168 


1,270,507 


408,996 


14,793,833 






1880 


10,070,813 


3,161,265 


1,252,512 

1,112^17 


417,720 


14,902,310 






1881 


10,071,327 


3,210,504 


415,275 


14,809,423 






1882 


10,071.215 


3,263,490 


1.217,478 


409,418 


14,961,596 






1883 


10,074,089 


8,306,925 


1.156,874 


433,620 


14,971,508 






1884 I 


10,075,601 , 


3,355,033 


1,275,901 


483,693 


15,140,228 






1885 1 


10,076,792 


3,387,970 • 


1,288,018 


426.425 


15,179,205 






1886 


10,047,957 1 


8,416,642 


1,268,010 


524,152 


15,251,761 


520,848 
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No. UL — lEELAND— conltnuod. 



Tear 
eodius 
6th ApnI. 


ioclnding 1 
Hthes. j 


Houses. 


Bniltravi. 

1 


1 

"Other 1 
Property ” 
as dtiSacd ^ 


Total. 


Amount of 
; “ Other 

Property " | 

tninsferred to 
1 tvlAiiute 1). 


Kemarks. 


1 

1887 ' 


10,052,176 


£ 1 
' .3,467,098 1 


£ 

1,270,357 


£ 

483,567 


£ 

1 15,273,198 


£ 

460,390 1 




1888 


10,05.3,319 


3,409,934 


1,304,066 ' 
1,852,280 


464,568 


1 15,321.872 


461,238 




1889 


10,036,214 


1 3,502,665 


428,622 


1 15,321,781 


425,054 

484,332 




1890 


10,040,166 


1 3,557,892 


1,426,704 


467, .522 


1 15,491,784 




1891 


10,040,160 


I 3,617,151 


1 1,453,036 


467,350 


1 15,597.697 


488,806 




1892 


10,042,641 


8,675,851 


1 1,443,016 


467.448 


1 15,630,855 


463,542 




1893 


9,978,563 


3,686,263 


1,521,062 


396,528 


15,538,016 


394,335 





No. IV. 



Taslr eho-fring the Total QhobsAssebshxnt to IxcoheTax (1) ia G&eax BaiTAiN; (2] in IscLAiis, in reapectofLAKSS 
(tncladii^ Tithes), Houses, Railways, and “ Other Pbopb£Tv" (inclndingQusiTics, Mines, XK)nwarlcs, Fisheries, 
Cannis, Qasworks, due.) from the Yenr 1854 when Xvcoux Tax was first raised in Ikeuks, to the Year 1893. 



Tear endiog 5tb April. 


Ireat Britain., 


Inland. 


Tear ending 5th April. 


Sieat Bribun. 


Ireland. 








£ ' 
111,222,100 


£ 

11,767,810 


1874 ... - 


£ 

198,275,717 


£ 

14,647,134 








112,979,766 


11,892,120 


1875 - - 


201,448,139 


14,449,331 








114,650,030 


11,878,545 


1876 .... 


202,030,053 


14,676,127 








116,146,879 


11,952,285 


1877 


213,336,380 


14,736,981 








123,787,580 


12,826,739 


1878 .... 


215,488,343 


14,880,333 








124,808,541 


12.838.701 


1879 .... 


216,255,838 


14,793338 








126,056^29 


12,893,829 


I860 


219.185,797 


14,909,310 








128,660,239 


13,003,554 


1881 .... 


220,986,137 


14,809,438 




. 




135,252,744 


13,398,938 


1862 


237,665,260 


14,961,596 








136,608,280 


13,494,091 


1883 .... 


238,935,768 


14,971,508 




_ 




138,471,888 


13,470,700 


1894 


332,369,900 


15,140,338 








147.595,729 


13,801,610 


1885 .... 


233,892,072 


15,179,205 








151,788,126 


13,876,918 


1886 


233,986,948 

233,804,096 


15.251,761 








155,173,909 


13,989,542 


1887 .... 


15,373,198 




. 




161,544,212 


13.928,169 


1888 


238,69a, 409 
284,871,693 


1SA21373 








163,998,076 


14,027,649 


1889 - . . . 


15^81,781 








167,119,007 


14,034,100 


1890 


237,784,936 


15,491,764 








175,619,398 


14,150,747 


1891 . . . - 


244,127,148 


15,597,097 








179,278,146 


14,197,259 


1892 


247,447,737 


15,630,355 


1873 






186,423,482 


14,446,078 


1893 . . . . 


249,018,867 


15,538,016 




No. V.— INCOME TAX, 189^93. 



A Statehent, from the 87Tn Bxpobx (1894) of the Goxkissioubss of Ihlaks BstSKun, sboning the Qsosa 
Amodkt of PaOPEHTT and Pnoms assessed, and the Nk Amoukt charged to Ikcoicb Tax under each 
SCHEDUI.B for the Year ended 5tli April 1893. 



— 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United Kingdom. 


Amount 


- 


Grots 

Assess- 


Net 

AmonnC 

ulisrsodto 

Duty. 


B 


Kel. 

Amount 
oUaifvd to 
Duty. 


Gross 


Net 

Amount 

eharndto 

OatT. 


Gress 

ASB^ 


Nat 

.Imoont 

eharcudto 

Dnty. 


of Duty 
etmiged 
at£l. 
inthsA 


BomnuLB A. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


4 


£ 




Innds, 4te. • ' * 


40.B04A18 




6491.U0 




8,874,209 




S54C9440 








Mi«si>affeN 


127AMA01 




I3A4^ 




3.63^863 




144483972 








Titlias, Ac. • • ■ 


634A84 




- 




799461 




853,445 








Manors, Ac. 


mi4i 




46,318 




- 




173460 








Fines 


78,992 




- 




880 




73432 








Other Fronts {tom Lands • 


304,995 




7A60 




1463 




814.749 








Totnl Gross Assessment 


tSSA07,193 




UA91A03 




13413,019 




903719418 










18AM.199 




8,733,788 




903468 




88433.007 












150.110A64 




17,937468 




19.763.839 




180,137091 




BdwduloJ 


RmnmPT.B B. 






















lands, Ac. UFJdsNots) - 


41,213,643 




6.989A51 




9474479 




37470472 








Ifursorios, Ac. 


289,989 




8,707 




IS 




848,709 








Total Gross Assessment 


41^53,634 




6,981458 




0474488 




37419481 








„ Beduotlons 


99A10A93 


18,648411 


34I8A67 


947S401 


74S8421 


9473,768 


83,787461 


83481.780 


884484 


Sehedole 



• TM»oMuiotb6*tAt«dindet»llfor8oli8duleiA.MdB. 

J mnuAl v»lue of lands Is gl«n nndar Bobedale B. m onto achedula A, Th? nrolltt fnm tl 

law doOTied^D SnsSudand Wales, to oae-half. end in Bootlaad and Ireland to cne-tWrd tbs fuB M 
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SonrDULi C. (Ket). 

FimdcU Oubt Bad IWmin- 
bIiIb Aanuftlc* (Incladlae 
LifvAanuJUn). 

Unfunded Debt 

■etropolltBD CoDwIidated 
Anniiltfr*. 

Hiinidpo) ContorMlon. &c. 

bt^iL 

IiKili Oorvrnmont Slocks 
and Leano. 

Indian QiukrBiileMl Rail- 
wrys, Cnnal, and IrriKa* 
tinn Works. 

Fcrelgn and Colonial Funda, 

te. 



I'otnl Gross Aesuosmcnt 
„ Doduutiona 

Porfintfar ProiwfiM, Ps&fi 
CmpuMts*. <C-e. 

(l.l Cnnecrtis dtacrlbed li 
Rulo No. S> Soh^ulB A.. 
Ol Act 8 k G VicL c. 33. 
»!». !— 

QiiaRtee 

ktines • 

Iron Woriu 
Gas \7orks 

Salt Sprintpi or Works, 
and Alum Worka 
Water Wo^ 

OinalB, Ac. 

VUblnei nndBliootlngS' 
llurkets, Tolla, Ac. 
CtiraeteriGB 

Total . 

(1) I'.ibllcCoinpiinleabBiiig 
I '<n:<-cmi mv ilrsnibud in 
lliilr No. 3, Schu'dulr .t. 

(.1.) Knivign and CnlonlBl 
Securi tira and VoHcadous. 
and other I'nillts. 

(I.) Bnilnays In DnUed 
Kii>«dnn. 

(A) Eallwafs oiU ot Cnltod 



Total Gross A 

mriir. Partlcidtr i 
i'toperttes. 4e. 

Total Dndnolimia, 
l*articular 
Iicrtica, Ac. 



Seheduls D. 

Total Deduetiona, 
Bchedulo D. 

ScnsouLB 5. 

SaJ'irirf, 4 £c. 

I’abllcOaircs • 

OtliortihKiiPuldlo Offices • 

Totol Gross Assess- 
Total Dwliictloni • 



Total Gi 

(br all Seliedules. 
Ibid] Deductions for all 
Sohodulcs. 



BuKlaud. 


Svotlanil. 


Ireland. 


ITiiitcd Kingdom. 






1.^ 


Net 

Amount 
charged to 

Tliify. 


S' 


Net 

Amount 
eluiTRi'd to 
Duty. 


^rgss 


Net 

olmrgnl tn 
Ihiiy. 




Net 

Amount 
cliarecd lo 
Duty. 


nf Duly 
uluu-ged 
at Cd. 
in the £. 


- 




lA 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




UA8IJ0S 




- 




00*111 




1*006412 








353,971 




- 




- 




286471 








mAnM 




- 




- 




9344U1 








33.3.733 




- 




- 




083,723 








3,t.n,78fi 




- 




119,031 




5,280,797 








4A39AU 




- 




- 




*829445 








15A33A17 


30,34O,0M 


- 




- 




1543.8417 








ICO.372347 




20, 007,785 




0483470 




180,721,102 






SeUcduloC* 


39,033,783 




*091.155 




1438413 




42,83.8,830 






Tra4*iM» 




















881700 


841SS7 


1U7408 


102410 


9,710 


0482 


14004U 


DS.A380 






10.4811,013 


io,i8gAte 


1467.7M 


1422480 


10401 


10,183 


12,017,001 


11,721.038 






1700,170 


1A71S13 


389,051 


38*342 


- 


- 


AOSO427 


146*133 






♦,028.377 


♦400,793 


300430 


2854K 


178400 


17*202 


1406481 


*-100.640 






300,457 


204431 


1*75 


2455 


970 


830 


.803,702 


207429 






3,421074 


llllTra 


270404 


270,738 


42.«0 


«4UJ 


3,711431 


*730,490 






1S84.011 


1SC640U 


449.005 


♦47,140 


137,099 


153433 


A4724I3 


*110.311 






SM.I37 


219431 


100439 


103457 


3*0U 


83,000 


710,728 


70*11H 






an&iu 


337.303 


28,«ll 


28,157 


15,103 


47431 


0811,473 


08*873 






31,701 


31, 701 


S4483 


3*083 


- 


- 


(18.787 


06.787 






21A39,517 


Ot.031450 


3468,010 


8,'ISl/MO 


180,02.3 


471,109 


28,67(1,080 


27,080,n00 






0li„3a5,Glll 


S1MG4I0 


0,18.1,170 


5490471 


2430.710 


2.721,180 


Cn;i58,UIR 


00,769.800 






1S,18S;'73 


15.flR,l!H 


SAIdIdll 


63K43S 


02431 


01.191 


18.0111476 


10,099420 






nu.ni3,7(Nl 


304I3.7HA 


♦,1111,730 


*101,750 


1,021402 


1491402 


30400,163 


30400,182 






7Am,n7d 


7430441 


21400 


21,199 


AIM 


A12S 


7,059470 


745 *.831 






4AI383S8 


4431804 


100.703 


30*010 


149411 


117423 


8485,070 


647*443 






1AD4.U7 


1,101402 


830,701 


a»£7i 


A791 


6,128 


1.739489 


1.100,093 






8Aa,ooi 


8401401 


178,010 


1794la 


138,703 


182,703 


78483406 


*33*600 






U,.'«9 


19490 


1409 


018 


1471 


1471 


17449 


12479 






'U.lU3B,<i7S 




15437427 




8,207428 





178479433 








11HIB7 




■W!<.dSS 




128433 




344D.476 








JI1107.4S3 

30,108.730 




30.1S3,^12 

*999,840 


^*9*841* 


11401.188 

1481.740 




4U040’i,038 

18.183485 


i6‘j^V4St 


iAta,07 


Com- 

faniet, 

£t. 


271408480 






31*120,710 




8(diedu]s 

D. 








' 




, 0i 




. 24 


KMB1302 




20*113 




1,010,038 




1340*308 








38,211.103 




3401.000 




1415,639 




83410438 








16,140,703 




S4SS410 




345*192 




S14834Q8 








UMHIUS 


34401647 


141141a 




728,702 




18413412 




97*119 


Sche^dole 


at«,34DB<n 

91A0OAO8 




e4DGd93 

12413487 




83.22*943 




71^181499 


3*903491 




S117994S2 






10415420 




113479,185 


















27409,711 




B07J01401 


1*683,107 





* Tbiseamtot bestow in detail fbr Schedules A. and B. 
t A portion of this unaiint was (ormerly ol a mlfl ed under ' Pordjn securities, Ac.." and i 



further portion nnder Schsdnla 0. 
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No. VI. 

Gross AsassssiENTs to Ihcobr Tax, Great iJRmn» and Ireia-sd, 1861-62 and 1892 -f* 3 . 
Percentage of Scbedalea to T.-)tal. 





Boliednle A. 












your. 


InoJuilluff 
TitHw ^ 


Finea 
Tithes not 
oommuSed. 
Kanon, 

1 Produ. 


Uetauagea. 


Total. 


Schedule 

B. 


Schedule 

a 


Schedule 

D. 


Schedule 

E. 


Tutiil. 




















GBBAT BBITAiR. 


e 1 


t 


£ j 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Ign-as. Bnftlanil 


«t,ISU>AU 


SU.ST5 


9U8AB70 1 


ie,sns4«i 


14,083.148 


Z7,»U.S6S 


l*81,4314504 


17430,140 


209404470 


HunUaixl • * 


n.Rtli.SA'l 


81>AAS 


6403,485 


12,120407 


0,679444 


- 


f 0400, ono j 
i •l.UXMBti 


1.148440 


32452/01 




eiAiiMs 


908,013 


9S,Se04!Q 


110412.833 


51433,303 


3741343(1 


118494,991 


10,072406 


S28.147.607 


OtMTol per^mtage • 


- 


- 


_ 


M-77 


iv6s 


S'43 1 




6-1, 


too 


Percentage, Sdiedule 
A. only. 


«'W 


'Si 


68-88 


10O 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


leae-is. Biifiami - - 1 


tOStMAie 


7SSA78 


137444401 


101407493 


41453434 


3944D4I4 1 


913,407429 1 


1 

i 


0094111461 


Scotland • 1 


un.iu 


97479 


IS44840S 


10401400 


1 0401458 


- 1 


89,439.412 | 


948M19 1 


l35.6Dli,19S 




«.0eK,T3H 


819,798 


141.ISU.7D9 


189,008,100 


1 47,7M4l>3 


30441)414 1 


1 343413,887 1 


49430,314 1 


373453,150 


Otneral per.emtage • 


_ 


- 


- 


*a-o6 


7-O8 




«)-76 


r« 


, ren 


PerCOTtago, Schedule 


M-ftI 


■« 


74-60 


100 


“ 


- 


- 




i 


iBELtXS. 

isdi-ta 


a,moA3i> 


ti.893 


9433,783 


12467,608 


t94S7499 


I4S9494 


f 44984001 
X M481A80; 


1403403 


29Jffl7471 
















6409430 




1 yen 
















rfl-70 


.1-09 




(ItHsrat poj~emiagt • 


- 


- 


- 


♦<-«l 


an'go 


a'ti 


- 


- 




Per-contoge, Sehodiilo 
A. only. 

1B02-03 


7Z-70 

937'i.SOS 


-39 

101494 


83-05 

3.038,393 


109 

18413,010 


9,874480 


733,143 


11491.108 


3494,102 


33424443 


Omuiral pef'centogt • 


- 


- 


- 


3S’6l 


«-si 


i-BO 


*9'99 


6-6S 




I'erconloge, Soliedule 


TZ-M 


•79 


26-71 


100 













• yorUioriin)«>»eotcoiiip»ri»on. tlie *«e«niienu tmdar qxmrriM, minM, irenwork*, caiuU*. mUmjB, pmorlt. it., which wemiM 
to8ohcOineD.&iuScliBduloA.iiinill8a#-(!O.UT#boBnrtioTOUn<larScl«!dolea.torlsai-» i... 

t Up to thcyiwrlS7S-73 thoaniiu.il nwttl tmiler&Iiednlc B, iu Ireland wM thramaimi of ihfi net assMsmmti only. AsuB:offl,Slu4W(/.ha* 

therofotpi Iwn to this lor the proper oompvioon of the ffrnsa with that of iho year 1B03*!A. 



No. vn. 

Gross Assmsmehts to Isoomb Tax, Great BRnAis and Irelaitd, 1861-62 and 18P3-93. 
Percentage Increase or Decreseo in each Schedule. 



— 


Schedule A. 


Schedule 

B. 


Schedule 

a 


Srbsdnle 

D. 


1 


inclodlng 

Titliei 

oommntad. 


TlUica not 

eomnuted, 

a^ 


Hessuages. 


Total 


Soludule 

E. 


ToUl. 


Obbat Bamis. 

1881-08 

1808-93 .... 

iBoreaac or dooreuc 

luertaMtrJeertatepereeiU. - 
iBBLASri), 

1801-C9 

18M-08 .... 

IticreMe or decrease - 
Tnertat* or dtertata per omt. • 


g 

91414,459 

(17,009,738 


£ 

OOS.01S 

SU.763 


£ 

98490495 

141486,700 


£ 

I1041S463 

189.006,199 


£ 

61463438 

47,744498 


£ 

87443,866 

S944&914 


£ 

1184H491 

348412.837 


£ 

10478.990 

40.UZ9414 


£ 

ts&,iajisi 

&73.966,150 


-4,818,717 


-99,861 4-a2490414 


4-784B9436 


-S41R400 


4-11497,048 


4-a89486.296 


4-80,968416 


4-34540SAS9 








4-70-d 


~ro 


4- 40-4 


■HjU-* 


4-447-9 


4-«»’* 


8490430 

«474,B>8 


48400 

101454 


343S4BS 

9438403 


12407408 

13412,010 


9437409 

9474460 


1430,334 

783,145 


5480490 

11401,198 


14«!4(>3I 

84S4J92 


394S747 

38424443 


4-883478 


-i-68,«8 


4-302,480 


•41.8444U 


4- 636,400 


-416480 


4-5470408 


4-14914SS) 


4-B42T„'iao 


+5-* 


4-r«i'7 


4-9-0 




4-d-« -a5-« 

ShsKote A. 




4- rare 


4-J7-S 


i.-Tb, i« “!X£'KiS™s “ ,ff 


Stocks, nnd the dccrenee Is ncrtly due 
m. Colonial, and IT nnlciruil Stocks luut 
7 the earliest year for which details are 
iHut 16 per cent 



31 i 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Documents put in by Mr. J. G. Barton, of tho Irish Valuation OfBce, in connection with the 
Evidence given by him before the Commission. 



TABLE I. 

Showing Year in which the Tenement Valuation of each County was Commenced and Issued. 



- 


County. 


Tear Commensed. 


Tear Isgaed. 


1 


Antrim, 




1860 


1862 


2 


CarrickfergiiB, Town, 




— 


1862 


8 


Armagh, 




1863 


1865 


4 


Carlow, 




1851 


1853 


6 


Cavan, 




1865 


1857 


6 


Clare, 




1854 


1856 


7 


Cork, 




1848 


1853 


8 


Cork, City, 




_ 


1853 


9 


Donegal, 




1866 


1858 , , 


10 


Down, 




1863 


1864 


11 


Dublin, 




1348 


1833 


13 


Dublin, City, 




— 


1854 


13 


Eennanagh, 




1861 


1863 


14 


Galway, 




1865 


1857 


15 


Galway, Town, 




— 


1656 


16 


Kerry, 




1848 


1853 


17 


Kildare, 




1852 


1864 


16 


Kilkenny, . 




1851 


1853 


19 


Kilkenny, City, 




- 


1853 


20 


King’s, 




1863 


1855 


21 


Leitrim, 




1855 


1857 


22 


Limerick, . 




1848 


1863 


23 


Limerick, City, 




- 


1853 


24 


Londonderry, 




1867 


1859 


25 


Longford, . 




1863 


1855. 


38 


liouth, . . 




1853. 


1855 


27 


Drogheda, Town, . 




— 


1855 


28 


Mayo, 




1856 


1857 


29 


Meath, 




1853 


1855 


30 


Monaghan, 




1869 • 


1861 


31 


Queen’s,. . ■ ! . 




, 1861 


1853 


82 


Koscommon, 




1856 


1858 


33 


Slifp), 




1856 


1858 


34 


Tipperary, . 




1848 


1853 


85 


T^on^ 




1858 


1860 


36 


Waterford, 




1848 


1853 


37 


Waterford, City, . 




— 


1853 


38 


Westmeath, 




1853 


1855 


i 39 


Wexford, . 




1852 


1864 


40 


Wicklow, . ■ . 




1853 


1854 
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TABLE IIL 

Showing average Poundage Bates of Poor’s Rates and Coanty Cess for Each Province in teland 
for the Years 1852, 1865, and 1892. 



POOR’S RATE. 



raoviscB. 


FoundaeoBate In 18S2, 


Fonndage B&to 
in 1S65. 


Ponndase Bats 
inm 


Fer-rentoge ol 
Insresse in Fonodacs 
Bk«froraU6S 
torn 


Ulster, 1 




s. d. 
0 


t. d. 

1 2i 


50 per cent. 


Leinster, 


No detailed infor- 


1 H 


1 9| 


61 „ 


Munster, [ 


xnation for t.tita 
year. 


1 5 


2 6} 


75 


Connaught, 1 




1 3i 


2 0 


57 „ 


Average for Ireland, 


- 


1 li 


1 10| 


68 „ 



Total Eipeaditvre of Poor’s Rate for 1862, £1,113,472. 

Do. do. 1865, £731,852. 

Decreased per-cantage from 1862 to 1665, 35 per cent. 



COUNTY CESS. 



PitoTOfca 


Fouadase Bata in 1853. 


Fonadaea Bate 
ialSSS. 


Fotmdaee Bate 
inlitt. 

1 


Far-eentage of 
Increuein Foundage 
Bate from 1366 
to 1692. 






.. 


d. 




d. 






Ulster, 1 




1 


H 


2 


1 


16 per <«nt. 




No detailed infor- 


1 




1 




13 




> 


mation for this 














Munster, . . • • ! 


year. 


1 


H 


2 


8i 


60 




Connanght, . . • • • > 




1 1 


H 


2 


« 


35 


” 


Average for Deland, . 


- 


1 




2 


1 


26 


» 



Total Eipendibure of County Cess for 1852, £884,976. 

Do. do. • 1865, £1,071,158. 

Increased per-centage from 1 852 to 1865, 21 per cent. 

3K2 
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TABLE V. 



SaowDia RinUBUI ViLulTioa of dus.Tbin>s, aod Townihipi, cosUinisg oT«r 10,000 inlubiUnU (Koordioj; to 1891 Coonu) in Uis]mn menUoned, witli Iho Incn«« or 
DoenoM in oneli pariod, lAo TV>Ui Idcroh or Docnua, and Uia Incraaaa or Daoeiaa pec cenL batwran 1071 and 1S9A 
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TABLE YJ. 



IRELAND. 



HOUSE PROPERTY VALUED ET 1894-5. 



Table showing Rent, Statutory 'Valuation, Actual Valuation, and Pbr-Centaoe of Rbductiok 
to make relative to existing Valuations, 



ClHei or Townships. 


Nnmber of 
cases qnuted. 


Total Rent* 
ascertained or 
estimated— 
Landlord doing 
repalra 


Total 

of Statutory 
Valuations. 


Total 
of aotnol 
Valuations. 


Per-eantag« of 
BedncUon 

Statutory 

celallva to 
existing 
Valuations. 






£ 


£ 


£ 




CIT7.0F LUBLIN. . 


134 


1 >11A20 


9,604 


7,387 


23 


CLONTABP TOWNSHIP, 


11 


S30 


412 


401 


9 


LBUMOONDBA TOWNSHIP, 


25 


760 


B25 


533 


16 


WTT.MARTTTAXf TOWVHmp, 


6 


432 


360 


300 


161 


FEMBROEE TOWNEBIP, . 


25 


9E8 


821 


763 


74 


RATHhONES TOWNSHIP, . 


25 


682 


688 


531 


84 


BLACEBOOH TOWNSHIP, . 


6 


311 


26D 


185 


29 


HINQSTOWN TOWNSHIP, . 


6 


179 


119 


m 


164 


cm OF BELFAST, . 


69 


7,531 




6,689 


>8ji; 


cm OF LONDONDBaRT, . 


34 


1,733 


1,131 


1,285 


10 


t CITT OP CORE. 


SZ 


2,722 1 


2,260 


1,475 


34} 


cm OP imEBioK. . 


u 


70S 


576 


U4 


38 


cm OP WATEEPOBD, 


4 


151 


127 


87 


811 


Total of above,. 






26AM 


19,166 


22 



*T)ia*‘B«i]t’' in tbUcolmon U the T«arir nun, clear ot raiea and tazea, payable to the landlord o( the premiiea, be 
being reeponslble for malnteaanoe, Insoranoe, Ao. 

tTbeoaaet cited for the Oity of Cork are YalnaUooa fixed prior to 1691-5,' the Reriaioa of the ValoaHonof thi* Olty for 
the present year not belne completod. 

'note— Except aa i^sids die Cities of Belfast and Cork the above comprise practlRaltyatlthe TaluatloDSOf new 
bousea oanied oat this year, in the atwve Cities aal Townships, excluding those let by the week. 
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TABLE VH 

Table Bhowing Taluation of some of the principal Country Maosions in Ireland and England. 
IKELAND. 



Coimty. 


Name ol Mansion. 


Batcahle 

Valoatlon. 


CoQBty. 


Name of Msnsloa. 


Bateahle 

Valnation. 










£ 










£ 


Ajitrlm, 


Shane's OasUe, 






281 


Limerick. 


Adore Castle, 






161 




Qlenorm CasUe, 






233 




KlaRirk. 






91 


Anaagh, 


Tynan Abbey, 






127 


Londmideiry. 


Downhill, 






301 


- 


Oosford Cistla, 






321 


- 








lot 




Borris, , 






Si 


Longford, 


Newcastle, 






91 




Ookpark, . , 






121 




CasUeforbes, . 






in 


Cavan, 


CublesaTmdetson, . 






83 


Louth. 


Loath Hall, . 






61 


- 


Famham, . . 






ns 




Bavensdale, , 






no 




Dronoland Oastle, . 






121 


Mayo, 


Westport Home, 






107 




Eilmsh Eotue, . 






88 


. 


Creagh, 






86 


Cork. 


mtchclstowft CasUa, 






ISt 


Meath, 


Blase Castle, 






135 


- 


Castle Bernard, 






m 




Castle, 






99 


Donegal, 


Rnwross, 






125 


Monaghan, . 


Darbey, 






106 


H 


Ardi, . 






91 




Boumore Park, 






£51 




Tnllamore Park, 






221 


Queen’s, 


Ahbeyletx, . 






125 


- 


Oastlewellan, 






271 


. 


EnioPnrk. 






126 


Duhlln, 


Howth Oostls, 






119 


Itoscommon, 


Boaklngbam, . 






161 




St. Ann’s, Olontort, . 






6S1 


„ 


KOronan Csstle, 






UO 


Fermanagh, . 


Ciom Oastle, . 






SOI 


Sligo, 


Markree, 






91 




Fbrenoo Oonrt, 






161 


.. 


Haslewood, 






m 


OolwaT, 


Kylcmoie^stle, . 






201 


Tipperary, . 


Dandram, 






86 


.. 


Aahrord, 






ISt 


e 


TaaplamoTe Abbe 






111 


Kerry, 


Unckroas, . 






m 


Tym&a 


Banascourt, 






221 


.. 


Eillamey Bouse, 






251 


» 


Qalsdoii, 






140 


Kildare, . . 


Castletown Homs, . 






193 


Vaterford, . 


Llsxnoro Castle, 






178 




Carton, 






838 




Connghmore, 






201 


EilkoDSy, . 


Kilkenny Castle, . 






166 


Westmeath, . 


Packs nh am 






201 




Qowras Oastle, 






88 


, 


Moydrum, 






91 


King'*. 


Birr Oastle, . 






168 


Wexiord, 








91 


n 


ObarievOle, 






117 


- 


Cowtown, 






87 


Leitrim, 


Derryoams, . 






81 


Wicklow, . . 


Fowersoourt, 






152 


• ■ 


UohiU Castle, 






SI 


■ ■ 


Glsoart, 






91 


ENGLAND. 






















Chaabiro, 


Eaton Han. . , 






9,250 


Nottingham, . 


Olsmher, . 






150 


Derby, • 


CbatsvorUi Boose,. 






1.000 


Oxford, 


Blenheim Palaoe, 






1351 


Durham, 


Baby Castle, 






773 


Stafford, 


Alton Towerr, 






Sll 


Hants, 


Saveroake, . 






530 


Bomex, 


Petworth, 






900 




Heron Oourt,- 






MO 


Witts, 


Bowood House, 






150 


Berts, 


Eonsa. 






850 


- . - . 


Losgleat, . 






100 


NortbnmherlsDA 


Alnwick Oastle, 






1351 


Tork, . 


Alke, . 






187 


NotUnghsm, . 


Belvotr Oastle 






. 1360 













The shore VeiusUoas iaclnde muntoni, itshlet, lodgee, ocMiouHe, and pleuore gnaodt— 1 scrt. 
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' 4di BOTiL OOKKXBBION OR TES FIKARCIXiL BXLi.TIORB tSTWBBR GBSAT BETTiZN ANS IRSLIRS : 

TABLE VIII. 

SaowiNT. the Number of Cases in which Judicial Kents have been Fixed, up to the 31st March, 
1893, Total Acreage, Total Valuation, Percentage of Reduction in Rent, Former Rente, 
Judicial Rents, and their Percentage above or below the Valuation. 



VAIVATION TAKEN AS UNIT. 



PROVINCE AND 
COUNTT. 


Komber of 

«bicb judi- 
cial Itonts 
have been 
Bztd. * 


Acroaso, 
Statu tu. 


Tenement 

Valnatios. 


Former 

ReuU 


PcKcntoee 

Taluatioe. 


Indictal 

Rout. 


PcrcMtoga 

Voluattos. 


Per- 

cer tape of 
ReduetioB 
ia Reoti. 


ULSTliR : 
Aolriia, 


14,763 


Acres. 
. 381,101 


£ 

270,053 


£ 

.1 308IU 


no above 


£ 

245430 


90S bcioiv 


197 


. Armogb, 


13,331 


183,868 


176,221 


. 19341c 


981 above 


151,710 


13*02 below 


216 


Oavati 


13.IS1 


269,393 


1S7.9U 


189.023 


2047 above 


161,388 


4*2 below 


292 


DoBcgal, 


18.419 


53241c 


111.870 


175,967 


3t'40 above 


141,6(» 


243 below 


195 


. Down, 


18447 


354468 


334.53G 


. 348462 


43 above 


284,778 


14*68 below 


193 


Ferausogb, 


BS47 


318788 


108497 


118431 


1951 above 


97414 


6*119 below 


17*8 


LoDdosdnry, 


10413 


268462 


112,717 


108366 


1783 above 


137,494 


3*09 below 


193 


Monaghwi, . . 


11445 


197,738 


141479 


1S84H 


11-72 above 


128016 


11*19 below 


295 


Trnme. 


18,091 


153,837 


318033 


: 268972 


17*56 atevo 


201441 


0*67 betow 


296 


Total. 


135,482 


246O.T6I 


1488753 


1,900,684 


1908 above 


1437408 


906 below 


194 


LBIiiBITB: 

C»r!ow, 


8709 


119,390 


72427 


99,490 


3098 above 


7748$ 


6*13 above 


22*5 


Dubltfl, 


1475 


6O497 


69.093 


98S0 


S8'14 above 


71,759 


20*21 above 


218 


EildaTd. 


8988 


176,031 


117405 


161400 


8781 above 


133401 


13*20 above 


17*8 


mikensr, . 


4,766 


318417 


13I.73S 


164,703 


176 above 


121404 


8*0 befow 


21*7 


KlBg'g, 


3486’ 


136.067 


71470 


01,366 


28*64 above 


71,344 


4-0 above 


196 


iiOTiefotd, . 


6,410 


. 118761 


86.001 


109;T28 


2999 above 


84,011 


O'll below 


220 


Lerntb, 


8C10 


08411 


88127 


m.i87 


33*03 above 


88430 


6*87 above 


207 


Maath, 


4,055 


202.179 


170,267 


223.788 


31*44 above 


179,703 


6*S8 above 


19'6 


^aaen'i, 


3416 


149491 


83,781 


116,124 


4002 above 


90.415 


9*21 abovo 


22*1 


•Westmeath, 


4,218 


170457 


120,626 


151,736 


26*06 above 


123,038 


96 abovo 


195. 


Weifofd, 


6.760 


239,641 


136,060 


. 177,771 


31*63 above 


138,408 


2*55 above 


220 


WIddoW, . 


3,431 


210437 


104.137 


ISO43I 


2672 obovo 


104,489 


0*33 abbve 


292 


Tott.1. 


16457 


1413,890 


1438613 


: 1.019,689 


81*29 above 


1.387491 


4-36 above 


9n 


QomuooaT; 
, ,0«lway, 


16436 


361,731 


1264U 


179465 


43*11 above 


138426 


9*96 above 


230 


Laltrln. 


9437 


214461 


at, ms 


ni.^ 


3963 above 


88389 


0*34 below 


294 


Mayo. 


30412 


• 468483 


136482 


188448 


37*58 above 


- 158007 


10*68 abovo 


190 


Sosconsoa, 


11,710 


. 261,640 


129.458 


168134 


20*6 ebovB 


13L464 


6*18 below 


2» 


6U)(o. 


8612 


317,053 


108019 


125,709 


22*03 above 


99,740 


919 below 


290 


Total, 


67438 


140$’,86t 


" 680476 


759427 


30*68 above 


690,486 


966 above 


21-4 


uenrsrsa: 


















Clara, 


8251 


SI9435 


132.669 


196417 


47*22 above 


148487 


11*02 above 


23*9 


Cork, 


16,133 


773466 


879,407 


536444 


41*52 above 


418427 


10*54 a'bove 


21t 


Eerry. 


8117 


471,056 


128132 


209,496 


74*4 above 


160406 


3962 abovo 


239 


Ximerlsk. . 


6,686 


286.SC1 


• 198132 


301,789 


61*65 above 


233,057 


17*33 above 


22*5 


Tipperary, . 


8189 


369.318 


217.845 


394,717 


36*11 above 


238830 


7*43 above 


290 


Waterford, . 


8870 


183,288 


109485 


148,835 


36*05 above 


117408 


7*15 above 


31*2 


Tote]; 


19,979 


2496.627 


1.168360 


1.687,097 


AOi above 


1411.810 


1925 above 


2Stj 


8DJDIABT. 

tTLSTKB, , 


135,183 


2450,761 


I.S88763 


1.900.684 


1908 above 


1.637.508 


8*96 below 


.194 


IBNSTSB, . 


16467 


• 1413490 


1.338613 


1,619489 


81*29 above 


1487494 


4*35 above 


896 


• COHNAPOBT, . 


67.336 


• 1406,961 


688976 


70427 


30*68 above 


698486 


200 above 


810 


MUNBTBB, 


19,979 


3498137 


1.168360 


1,687,097 


45*64 above 


1411416 


13*25 above 


399 


TOTAL, 


3880M 


8B88161 


4461,708 


6475407 


28*18 above 


8783403 


1*68 ab}ve 


807 
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TABLE IX. 

Table showing approximately the saving in. the Assessment on which Income Tax is paid on 
La^tded Peopertt in Ireland under Schedule A, owing to same being based on the 
Valuation where it is below the Rental — the basis of assessment in Great Britain. 
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TABLE X 
INCOME TAX 

Ar a baeis of comparison of tbe relative taxable capacity of Great Britain and Ireland. 



Year 1892-93, . . . Tax at 6cf. in the £. 



’ESTIMATE, shoving the amount that vould be charged to Duty in Ireland if 
the assessments were made on the some basis as in Great Britain, and Sales to 
Occupiers under the Land Furchase Acts hod not taken place. 



IRELAND. 

ScHEomjt A.— £ 

(a. Amount actually charged to Duty, 318,000 

((.) Add FaU in Amount charged to Duty between 1880 and 1893, consequent on 

Sales to Oocupiexu, . . . • . . . . . 9,000 

(c.) Add saving due to Tax being assessed os regards Landed Property on Yaluation, 

where same is under Rent (Appendix IX), ..... 6,000 

(£) Add saving due to Tax being assessed os regards House Property on ValuatioD, 

same being under Bent, ....... 28,000 

Total, .... 361,000 

(e.) Schedules C, D, and E, — Amount actually charged to Duty, . . 301,000 

(Aaa^sment on same basis os Great Britain). 

Total (less Schedule B), . . 662,000 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

fa.) Total Amount charged to Duty (less Schedule B), . . 13,710,000 

Gbxat Bettais, 96-4. (Say Ireland of Great Britain). 

Deducting (6) the proportion would he • 

iBKLaaD, 4-54. Gbbat Bbitaih, 96-46 (Say Ireland j^st of Great Britain). 

Deducting (6) and (c) the proportion would he ; 

iBKLAim, 4-8. Gbeat Britaut, 98-5 (Say Ireland of Great Britain). 

Deducting (i), (c), and (d) the proportion would be : 

IsxLAifD, 4-32. Great Beitaib, 96-68 (Say Ireland ^nd of Great Britain). 



Schedule B being more or less a repetition of Schedule A has been deducted. To add it would not 
materially alter the proportion between the countries. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Documents put in by Dr. Grimshav, the Re^strar-Qeneral of Ireland, in connection with the 
Evidence given by him before the Commission. 



I. 

Special Papers with reference to the History of Popnlation 
in Ireland. 



( 1 .) 

Estimated Population of Ireland in each of the 42 years, 1780-1821, based on the assumption that the yearly 
rate of increase was equal to the average rate of increase (1’615 per cent, of the estimated populatioa in 
each year) between the Population (4,206,612) as returned by the Hearth-money CoDectors in 1791, and 
the Population (6,801,827) as shown by the Census of 1821. 



Tear. 


Population. 


Tear. 




1780, . 


3,528,661 


1801, . 


4,937,533 


1781, . 


3,583,641 


1802, . 


6,017,269 


1782, . 


3,641,542 


1803, . 


5,098,295 


1783, , 


3,700,378 


1804, . 


5,180,630 


1784, . 


3,760,165 


1805, . 


5,264,276 


178?, . 


3,820,938 


1806, . 


5,349,294 


1786, . 


3,882,672 


1807, . 


5,435,684 


1787, . 


3,945,404 


1808, . 


5,523,490 


1788, . 


4,009,139 


1809, . 


5,612,694 


1789, . 


4,073,906 


1810, . 


6,703,838 


1790, . 


4,139,728 


1811, . 


6,796,446 


1791, . 


4,206,612 


1812, . 


5,889,042 


1792, . 


4,274,548 


1813, . 


6,984,149 


1793, . 


4.343,580 


1814, . 


6,080,792 


1794, . 


4,413,728 


1816, . 


6,178,997 


1795, . 


4,486,009 


1816, . 


6,278,788 


1796, . 


4,557,441 


1817, . 


6,380,190 


1797, . 


4,631,043 


1818, . 


6,483,230 


1798, . 


4,705,834 


1819, . 


6,587,933 


1799, . 


4,781,832 


1820, . 


6,694,328 


1800, . 


4,859,058 


1821, . 


6,802,440 


' — 3L2 
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Ike IrlihCeasu Be]Huti ofiasi; u elUvues. prapoitined ta Um anmlwr af rwoidad dettheud thaBsmba’af anlfnau baiot made is nab T«c 
far tba anaaa af tba aeBbai thuaniradet far lUI ettr the eacul papalation eceardiag te tbe Cenauaf that year. 



a, M abara, ware vied, dodaeHng tba nuabar of aiBl|raBta'aoeardiB| to tba re 
aaoTarCaiaDanHBbara for lltl aad 1871 aa axplatsadfor IbaUal peilad. 
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(3.) 

Population of Ireland at eacli Censua, 1841-91 (inclusive) with the 
Decrease in each intercensal period. 



OoDtut Teat. 


Popnlatioa 


1 Decrease. 


Number. 


1 Bate per oent. 


1841, . 


8,175,124 


_ 


_ 


1851, . 


6,652,885 


1,622,739 


19-8 


ISfil, 


6,798,907 


763,418 


11-5 


1871, 


5,412,377 


386,590 


6-7 


1881, 


5,174,836 


237,641 


4-4 


1891, . 


4,704,750 


470,086 


91 


Loss hetwecnl841 and 1891, 


3,470,374 j 


43-5 



(40 

TAniR showing the Population of Civic Districts (i.«. Towns with a population of 2,000 or upwards) 
in Ir^and, in each of the Census Years 1821 to 1891, with Incrsases and Decreases. 



Tear. 


Towns wUb S.OOO and usder 
10,000 ^liabltaots. 


Towat of 10,000 InbnbitanlB 
UBd gpwards. 


AB Towns with Fapalatlon ol 
0,000 or upwards. 


Population. 


Incrcaco (+). 
Ducroose (-). 


Popnlalton. 


iDorease (+). 
Decrease (-). 


Fopulatloa 


Increase f+t. 
Deoreaao(-). 


1821, . 


399,076 


— 


613,867 


— 


913,943 


_ 


1831, . 


473,274 


+ 74,198 


636,334 


+ 122,457 


1,109,598 


+ 190,655 


1841, . 


614,462 


4-41,188 


621,003 


- 16,331 


1,135,465 


+ 35,867 


1851, . 


543,854 


+ 20,392 


674,832 


+ 53,819 


1,218,676 


+ 83,211 


1861, . 


470,016 


-73,838 


670.353 


- 4,470 


1,140,368 


- 78,308 


1871, . 


436,765 


-34,251 


766,679 


+ 95,227 


1,201,344 


+ 60,976 


1881, . 


430,577 


- 5,188 


814,926 


+ 49,347 


1,245,503 


+ 44,159 


1891, . 


399,564 


- 31,013 


844,549 


+ 29,623 


1,244,113 


- .1,390 



(6.) 



Table showing the Total Popuhvtion, the Rural Population, and the Civic Pojiulabion of Ii-elond, in each of the 
Census Yeoi'S from 1821 to 1891, with the luorease or Decrease in the Rural and Civic Populations, 
respectively. 



Year. 


Total 

Fopoiailon. 


Buial DlstrloU. 


Civic Districts (all Towns with a 
popnlotian of 3,000 or upwaidst. 


Population. 


Increase (+). 
Doatoase(-J. 


Fotmlation. 


lDcreaso(+). 
Decrease (-}, 


1B21, . 


6,801,827 


5,888,884 


— 


912,943 


- 


1881, . 


7,767,401 


6,657,803 


+ 768,919 


1,109,598 


+ 196,665 


1841, . 


8,176,124 


7,039.659 


+ 381,866 


1,135,465 


+ 26,867 


1851, . 


6,552,385 


6,333,709 


- 1,705,950 


1,218,676 


+ 83,211 


ISGl, . 


6,798,967 


4,657,599 


- 676,110 


1,140,368 


- 78,308 


1571, . 


6,413,377 


4,211,033 


- 446,566 


1,201,344 


+ 60,976 


1881, . 


6,174,836 


3,929,333 


- 381,700 


1,245,503 


+ 44,159 


1891, . 


4,704,760 


3,460,637 


- 468,696 


1,244,113 


- 1,390 
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2.— General Tables of , Statistics referred to in his evidence by Dr. Grimshaw 
together with two Special Papers put in by him with reference to the value 
of the out-put of Agriculture in Ireland. 



Table I. — Table slioving the Ntunber of EmigiRnts from Ii-elaod in each Month, from 1st 
JoDuaij, 1870, to 31st December, 1894. 





January. 


Pub- 




April 


Muy. 




July. 


A.m.1 


Sop- 

t«mbor. 


October 


No- 

vombor 


Do- 

oembor 


Total 


1810, . . 


8824 


8010 


7,759 


18182 


12,963 


7,009 


6.057 


8468 


6301 


8461 


8118 


8157 


74355 


1871. . . 


1.8S3 


2.623 


8D09 


13.950 


11,490 


7,263 


5,091 


0,117 


8871 


8057 


8112 


1,898 


71310 


1878, . . 


8430 


8782 


6.302 


10^74 


18080 


8108 


6,113 


5335 


6301 


5389 


8973 


2311 


78102 


1873. . . 


8269 


2A60 


7,897 


19,206 


18850 


9,292 


8881 


8808 


8213 


8715 


8901 


1,958 


99,140 


1874, . . 


8732 


8270 


6.162 


10,965 


15,531 


7,768 


8281 


6368 


6330 


1,750 


8188 


1,771 


73,184 


•1810-4, . . 


8825 


8755 


6J78 


18217 


18280 


8008 


5,701 


8895 


5312 


8050 


8206 


8000 


n300 


UTS, . . 


1800 


2.631 


8103 


9,180 


8381 


80U 


85U 


4343 


1,238 


8102 


8505 


1377 


613G3 


1876. . . 


L961 


8950 


2351 


1492 


8304 


4.046 


8158 


3364 


8181 


8728 


8192 


1362 


37,587 


iBn. . . 


L7SS 


8783 


87U 


4,216 


8767 


8653 


3.609 


8118 


8377 


8404 


2,651 


8781 


38503 


1878, 


8239 


2.290 


8993 


5.011 


8343 


8643 


8518 


8352 


8871 


8860 


8155 


8161 


11,124 


1878 . . 


1.686 


1.907 


8959 


5312 


0507 


4,376 


8931 


4378 


8258 


8018 


8282 


8633 


47.065 


•18TS-8 . . 


1.907 


81U 


8121 


SfiSS 


8057 


1.146 


8834 


8169 


8048 


8500 


8831 


1303 


43,148 


•I8T0-T8, . . 


8116 


8,431 


8001 


18451 


18)68 


8107 


1.799 


8032 


1,627 


13)1 


8019 


8332 


60327 


1880, . . 


8086 


8976 


8A89 


18855 


19,381 


18893 


7,197 


0,450 


8613 


5312 


8863 


1333 


95,517 


1881, . . 


1.7S3 


8122 


8898 


15.526 


15333 


6,118 


6,905 


5308 


8080 


1311 


8143 


1,702 


78417 


1889. . . 


8242 


8203 


8895 


16,508 


10.214 


9,383 


8818 


8070 


8119 


6318 


8311 


2381 


80.130 


1888 . . 


8780 


8516 


7,103 


23,016 


22,671 


17,096 


7,327 


7314 


7,061 


5381 


3381 


2,025 


108724 


1884. . . 


8.142 


8180 


1,074 


18220 


16,467 


7,703 


6315 


0,008 


8372 


8952 


8007 


1394 


75,883 


•issb-4. . . 


2,408 


8,061 


7,072 


17,831 


18,731 


10,851 


0,404 


0,317 


8017 


5361 


8126 


1359 


89,531 


■1876-84, . . 


8,157 


2,582 


5.098 


11.713 


18390 


7.199 


8119 


5,243 


8280 


8US 


8078 


1,831 


60,339 


1888 . ■ 


1.791 


8043 


4,210 


12.601 


11,636 


8085 


8035 


5378 


8205 


8451 


8610 


1390 


68034 


1888 • • 


1.367 


1,950 


8707 


11.198 


12,186 


8716 


4,766 


5.475 


8812 


1,TU 


8768 


8566 


68135 


1887. . . 


I.6;8 


8749 


T.UT 


18986 


14,861 


7,618 


8413 


6387 


7,637 


5,418 


8710 


8445 


82,923 


1888 - • 


1.170 


8943 


8963 


17A99 


17,380 


7,831 


8116 


6383 


8642 


8160 


8860 


131s 


78681 


1889, . . 


8011 


1,922 


8.631 


- 17,101 


18923 


5,358 


8016 


8417 


8047 


1398 


8331 


L186 


70.in 


•IS85-9, . . 


L863 


8131 


6,156 


18198 


13B97 


8708 


8793 


6303 


8601 


8870 


8061 


1362 


71350 


*18804, . . 


8136 


8586 


8111 


18065 


16366 


8779 


5,699 


8112 


8659 


8070 


2385 


8610 


80.191 


18S0, . . 


1,W> 


8553 


8769 


iqgig 


13,895 


8871 


8031 


5,191 


8016 


6331 


8116 


953 


61313 


1891, . . 


lAl 


1,952 


8961 


18684 


18431 


5,389 


3379 


4,193 


6357 


8)60 


1,713 


8010 


a,623 


1893. . . 


851 


1,430 


4,044 


12,410 


11,615 


8167 


8395 


8311 


8780 


1.776 


1368 


826 


60367 


1898 . ■ 


838 


8,266 


8377 


18761 


8726 


8389 


2377 


S,6U 


4327 


2319 


L18S 


163 


48117 


1891. . . 


490 


716 


1,768 


8ni 


5,524 


2,996 


8067 


8821 


5385 


3386 


1,806 


716 


35395 


•1890-4, . . 


L020 


8788 


8781 


11,287 


10,211 


1319 


8134 


4.291 


8783 


3312 


1,769 


793 


51,169 



* Averages far th«u yean. 



Table II. — Population of Towns of 10,000 Inhabitants and upwards in Ireland at each of the Censuses 
1841—1891, both incluslTe. 



Date of Ceosua 


No, of Towns. 


Total Inbnbitonts. 


Date of Ceneui. | 


No. of Town*. I 


Total Inbabitosta 


1841, 


1 ir 


621,003 


1871, . -1 


19 


765,679 


1851, 


15 


674,822 


1881, . 


19 


814,926 


1861, 


16 


670,352 


1891, . 


18 


844.549 
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Table III. — Towns in Ireland having a Population of 10,000 or upwards in any of the Six Census Years 
from 1841 to 1891 , with the Total Population in Towns of that Class in each Census Tear. 



Towna 




1821. 


1831. 


1S41. 


1831. 


1861. 


1871. 


mi. 


1891. 


♦Dublin City, 




186,881 


203,752 


232,726 


258,369 


264,808 


246,326 


249,602 


245,001 


Bathminea 
Bathgar, , 


and 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


20,662 


24,370 


27,796 


Pembroke, 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


20,982 


23 222 


24,269 


Kingstown, . 




- 


- 


- 


10,453 


12,469 


16,378 


18,586 


17,352 


Belfast, 




37,277 


53,287 


76,308 


100,301 


121,602 


174,412 


208,122 


255,950 


•Cork, . 




100,658 


107,041 


80,720 


86,745 


80,121 


78,642 


80,124 


75,345 


•Limerick, . 




59,045 


65,092 


48,391 


53,448 


44,476 


39,353 


38,562 


37,155 


Londonderry, 




- 


13,251 


15,196 


19,888 


20,875 


25,242 


29,162 


33,200 


•Waterford, 




28,679 


28,821 


23,216 


25,297 


23,293 


23,349 


22,457 


20,852 


•Galway, 




27.775 


33,120 


17,275 


23,787 


16,967 


15,697 


15,471 


13,800 


Nowry, 




10,013 


13,134 


11,972 


13,191 


12,188 


13,364 


14,808 


12,961 


Dundalk, 




- 


10,078 


10,782 


“ 


10,428 


11,327 


11,913 


12,449 


Lisburn, 




- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


10,765 


12,250 


•Drogheda, . 




18,118 


17,365 


17,300 


16,847 


14,740 


13,610 


12,297 


11,873 


Wexford, 




- 


10,673 


11,252 


12,471 


11,673 


12,077 


12,163 


11,545 


Lurgan, 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


10,632 


10,135 


11,429 


•Kilkenny, . 




23,230 


23,741 


19,071 


19,975 


14,174 


12,710 


12,299 


11,048 


Sligo, . 




~ 


15,152 


12,272 


11,104 


10,693 


10,670 


10,808 


10,274 


Armagh, . 




- 


- 


10,246 


- 


- 


- 


10,070 


- 


Clonmel, . 




18,012 


17,838 


13,606 


12,618 


11,536 


10,112 


- 


- 


Queenstown, 




- 


- 


- 


11,428 


- 


10,334 


- 


- 


Carlow, 




- 


- 


10,409 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Tralee, 


. 


- 


- 


11,363 


- 


10,309 




- 


- 


Athlonc, 




- 


11,362 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Bandon, 




10,179 


12,617 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total, 




513,867 


636,324 


621,003 


674,822 


670,352 


765,679 


814,926 


844,549 



’ Tlie Census flpiMS for 1821 and 1831 lor tliese towns roptesent the population witiiin the ParilameDtary borough -boiindariea-Consns 
Report, 1311, page vii. 
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Tablb IV. Showing tho numl^er of Houses in Ireland in each Census Year from 1821 to 1891, 

distinguishing the Inhabited, the Uninhabited, and Houses in Coureo of Erection. 



Csnsns Fariods. 


House*. 


Inbafaltcd. 


UniahaliUcil. 


BuHding. 


Total. 


1821, . 


1,142,606 


35,251 


1,350 


1,179.207 


1631, . 


1,249,816 


40,654 


16,308 


1,305,778 


1841, . 


1,328,839 


52,208 


3,313 


1,384,360 


1851, . 


1,046,223 


65,263 


1,868 


1,113,354 


18S1, . 


095,156 


40,957 


3,920 


1,039,033 


1871, . 


961,380 


;si,630 


2,170 


995,080 


1881, . 


914,108 


68,257 


1,710 


974,075 


1891, . 


870,578 


69,320 


3,602 


942,500 



Tabie V. — Table showing the Number of First, Second, Thu’d, and Fourth Class Inhabited Houses 
in each Census Year from 1841 to 1891. 



CalMU* 

Period*. 


First Class. 


Secosd Class. 


Third ClasB. 


Fourth Class. 


TotoL 


1841, 


40,080 


264,184 


533,297 


491,278 


1,328,839 


1851, 


50,164 


318,758 


541,712 


135,589 


1,046,223 


1861, 


55,416 


360,698 


489,668 


89,374 


i 995,156 


1871, 


60,483 


381,114 


363,042* 


156,741* 


961,380 


1881, 


66,727 


422,241 


384,476 


40,665 


914,108 


1891, 


70,740 


466,633 


812,589 


20,617 


870,578 



Table VL — House Accommodation in each, Census Yeai- from 1841 to 1891. 







K Qfflher of Faiollls 


t OcoopTiDs Aecommi 


tdatlon of the 




Pint Class. 


1 SccoDd dais. 


Third Class, 


Fourth dlass. 


TotaL 


1841, 


31,333 


241,664 


674,386 


625,358 


1,472,739 


1851, 


89,370 


292,280 


688,440 


284,229 


1,304,319 


1861, 


44,302 


333,440 


553,496 


197,062 


1,138,300 


1871, 


49,693 


357,762 


432,774* 


227,379* 


1,067,598 


1881, 


57,673 


403,862 


443,247 


90,292 


995,074 


1891, 


62,613 


454,870 


359,308 


55,322 


•932,113 



* Bm Questione 2S9S, 6l rejordisg diSarence ol clMiUlca.tloii of Hooiee to 1671 eal that used tor other yeara 
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Table VI.A.--Showing for the ya\ra 1S41 imd 18ai the pev-centnge of Families in each Countv 
having 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Class Souse Accommodation respectivelv. 



COUNTt AMD YSAB. 


Pcr-cenUeo ol Families with House Accommodotioa of tho 


1st Olass. 


Sod ClosB. 


3rd Oom. 


tUl CbUA 


PROVINCE OP LEmSTER : 










f 1841, 

Carlow, . . . J 


2-7 


25-2 


39-3 


32-8 


il891. 


8-6 


59-5 


29-1 


2-8 


( 1841, 

Dublin, . . . J 


10-1 


21-0 


29-1 


39-8 


[l891. 


ll-l 


' 350 


29-0 


24-9 


f 1841, 


SO 


13-8 


47-2 




Elldare, . . , J 










1 1891, 


8-8 


45-6 


41-0 


4-6 


ri84i, 


2*3 


24-6 






Silhenny, , , J 










1 1891, 


8-6 


65-9 


31-6 


3-9 


{ 1841, 


2-3 


190 


45-6 


33-1 


King’s, . . J 










(.1891, 


C-9 


40-8 


39-0 




f 1841, 


1-2 


15-1 


48-4 




Longford, . . J 










[ 1891, 


4-8 


63-0 


' 37-5 


4-7 


f 1841, 


2-7 


14-9 


43-0 


39-4 


Lontb, . . , J 










[ 1891, 


7-5 


44-7 


43-5 


4-3 


n84i. 


20 


10-9 


47-2 


39-9 


Meath, . . . i 










[ 1891, 


7-5 


43-0 


44-2 


6-3 


f 1841, 


2-2 


18-0 


46-7 


33-1 


Queens, . , , •{ 










(.1891, 


7-5 


49-3 


40-2 


3-0 


f 1841, 


1-9 


17-8 


42-3 


38-0 


Westmeath, . , -1 










• (1891, 


6-8 


62-0 


37-2 


4-0 


( 1841, 


2-9 


22-9 


45*4 


.28-8 


Wejrford, . . J 










(1891, 


9-7 


B4-0 


32-7 


3-6 


M841, 


2-6 


24-5 


37-8 


3C*I 


Wicklow, . . -j 










( 1891, 


9-9 


57-9 


27-6 - 


4-6 


PROVINCE OF MUNSTER : 


1 








f 1841, 


0-8 


11-5 


31-7 


86-0 


Glare, . • • i 










( 1891, 


3-4 


62-1 


40-0 


4-5 


f 1841, 


2-5 


14-2 


31-4 


Bl-9 


Cork, . . . \ 










[ 1891, 


8-5 


62-0 


32-8 


6-7 


f 1841, 


' 1*0 


7-3 


27-0 


64-7 


Kerry, . . . •( 










( 1891, 


3-7 


36-4 


49-8 


10-1 


f 1841, 


2-1 


11-6 


33-0 


53-3 


Limerick, . . . -! 










(l891, 


6-G 


47-6 


38-7 


9-1 



3 M 
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Table VLa.— Siowing for the yeara 1841 and 1891 the per-centage of Families in each County 
having 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Class Houbo Aocommodation respectively — ctniinued. 



Per-oen(sg« ot Funilics with House AocommottaUoo o{ (be 



COTOTt ASD YEAH. 


lat Olan. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Olus. 


Ibb Olose, 


PEOVINOE OF MUNSTEE— con. 










[ 1841, 


2-0 


16*3 


39-5 


42-2 


Tioperary, . . \ 




54-9 


33-4 


4-5 


[l891, 


7-2 


(■1841, 


2-9 


20-3 


38-8 


380 












[ 1891, 


7-9 


66-6 


29-6 


6-0 


PEOVmCE OF DLSTEE : 










f 1841, 


2-9 


25-9 


44-4 


26-8 












[l891. 


7-4 


64*5 ' 


26-9 


1-2 


f 1841, 


1-7 


20-0 


47-6 


30-7 








86-1 


2-2 


1.1891, 


6-5 


65-2 


[1841, 


0-8 


15-9 


46-7 


37-6 


Cavan, > . . ■{ 






41*5 


3-8 


[ 1891, 


4*4 


60-3 


f 1841, 


0-8 


12-6 


39-9 


46-7 












[ 1891, 


4-1 


33-6 


59-2 


3-1 


[ 1841, 


1*9 


SO'6 


43-3 


24-2 


Dovra, . . . •( 






28-0 




[1891, 


7-7 


63-4 


0-9 


[1841, 


0-8 


19-0 


39-8 


40-4 


Fermanagh, . . •{ 




64-4 


37-6 


3-4 


[l891, 


4-7 


[ 1841, 


1-9 


22-3 


39*7 


36-1 


Londonderry, . . ■< 










[ 1891, 


7-5 


48-0 


42-2 


2-3 


[ 1841, 


1-0 


19-7 i 


48-0 


31-3 


Monaghan, . . ■{ 






41-6 




[1891, 


6-0 


61-3 


2-1. 


[1841, 


M 


19-6 


43-2 


36-1 


Tyrone, . . . •< 










[ 1891. 


6-6 


47-9 


44-7 


1-8 


PROVINCE OP CONNAUGHT : 

[ 1841, 


0-9 


9-6 


36-8 


52-7 


Galway, , . .4 










[ 1891, 


40 


40-6 


49-8 


6-7 


[1841, 


0-6 


U-1 


41-6 


46’8 


Leitrim, . . . ^ 










[ 1891, 


2-4 


63-1 


41-6 


8-0 


[ 1841, 


0-6 


6-1 ' 


33-0 


61-3 


Mayo, . . J 










[1891, 


2-4 


23-8 i 


69-2 


4-6 


[ 1841, 


0-7 


8-6 ' 


43-6 


47-2 


Eoscommon, . -j 










1 1891, 


3-4 


46-9 • ' 


46-3 


3-4 


[ 1841‘, 


0-8 


10-5 


89-7 


49-0 


Sligo, . . . ■{ 










1 1891, : 


3*7 


43-9 


49-5 


2-9 
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Ta-qle Vm. — Showing for Ireland for each of Six Decennial Census Years the Population, the Extent of 
Arable and Pasture Land, and the Valuation of such Land per Person of Population, exclusive of 
the Population of Large Towns. 



TKAHS. 


Total 

Population. 


Popnlation 
of towns 
of 10 . 00 U 
inhabitants 
and upwards. 


Population 
less that 
of tOWUilOf 
1U.O00 ucd 
upwaids— 
eonntry 
population. 


Average 

per person 
of whole 
population. 


Acreage of 
arulpt^urc 


Average 
acres of 
arublu and 
puutnre land 
per person of 
country 
popnlation. 


Vnliiation ol 
arable and 
postaru land 
porparBoaoI 
eonrlry 
populiiUon. 




000 

omitted. 


000 

omitted. 


000 

omitted. 




DOO 

omitted. 




£ 


1841, . . . 


8,176 


621 


7,554 


2-5 


13,464 ' 


1-8 




1851, 


6,552 


675 


5,877 


3-2 


14,608 


2-5 


1-9 


1861, 


5,799 


670 


5,129 


3-6 


15,424 


3-0 


2-2 


1871, 


5,412 


765 


4,647 


3-3 


15,693 


3-4 


2-5 


1881, 


5,175 


815 


4,360 


4-0 


15,271 


3-5 


2-C 


1891, 


4,705 


845 


3,860 


4-5 


16,117 


3-9 


3-0 



Total area of Ireland, including rivers, lakes, and tideways, 21,000,000 Statute Acres. Valuation of 
arable and pasture land, ;£1 1,402,000. 



* II tbe TcUuatioD bud been tbs sane in 1811 tlic amount wonld have been £l'B. 



Table IX. — Showing the Distribution of Land in Ireland from 1847 to 1890 — with Averages of the Acreage 
in each Year by Qiunquennial and Decennial Periods. 



PEItlOD. 


ss. 


oSZ 


Plax 


Heodow 

Clover. 




Total Land 
in use for 
Asriculluro, 


"Woods 

and 

Plantations. 


Follow. 


Bog. biotin tain. 
Waste, 
Itoad, do. 






^DOO*' 


AcToa. 




Aeres. 


Aorce. 


Aoroe. 


Acre*. 


Acres. 




omitted. 


omitted. 


omitted. 


omitted, 


omitted. 


omitted. 


omitted. 1 


omitted. 


omitted. 


*1847-60, . 


3,213 


1,071 


70 


1,160 


- 


— 


— ; 


— 


— 


1851-55, . 


2,897 


1,402 


140 


1,272 : 


(a) 9,297 


(a) 16,001 


(o) 306 


(a) 111 


(a) 4,806 


1856-60, . 


2,723 


1,605 


112 


1,425 


9,438 


15,303 


313 


45 


4,587 ■ 


1861-65, . 


2,419 


1,505 


213 


1,589 


9,702 


15,428 


318 


36 


4,537 


1866-70, . 


2,173 


1,468 


230 


1,679 


10,014 


15,664 


823 ' 


22 


4,412 


1871-75, . 


1,993 


1,416 


123 


1,864 


10,323 


16,719 


333 


16 


4,258 


1876-80, . 


1,814 


1,316 


131 


1,916 


10,248 


15,424 


332 


16 1 


4,657 


1881-85, . 


1,682 


1,238 


111 


1,978 ; 


10,195 


' 15,204 


330 


22 


4,773 


1886-90, . 


1,555 


1,224 


117 


2,147 


10,066' 


15,109 


S29 


14 


4,876 


1861-60, . 


2,810 


1,503 


126 


1,349 


9,375 


• 16,169 


310 


i 

78 


4,685 


1861-70, . 


2,296 


1,486 


223 


1,634 


9,868 


16,496 


321 


29 1 


4,476 


1871-80, . 


1,903 


1,366 


127 


1,890 


10,286 


16,671 


327 


15 : 


4.408 


1881-90, . 


1,618 


1,231 


114 


2,063 


10,130 


15,156 


330 


18 


4,825 



• Esclnfilve of the year 1848. (a) Extlusive ol the year 1852. 
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APPENDIX VIL 4i7 

Table X. — Showing hj Quinquennial and Decennial Periods the Average Acreage per Person under the 
Soveial Heads of tlie Distribution of Land in Ireland in the Years 1847-90. 



A^'EIUGB Acreage res Person. 



FEnion 


Cersol 

Crops. 


& 


Flax. 


Meadow 

and 

Clover. 


q™. 


Total land 
in OH 
(or 

A^uulture 


Woods 

and 

PlantatiaiiL 


Follow. 


Bor. 

UoimtaiOi 
Waste, 
Rooda 
Fences, dc. 


1847-60, 


0-43 


0-14 


0-01 


0-16 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


‘ _ 


1861-55, 


0-47 


0-23 


0-02 


0-20 


(a) 1-49 


(o) 2-41 


(a) 0-05 


(a) 0-02 


(a) 0-77 


1856-00, 


0-46 


0-27 


0-02 


0-24 


1-60 


2-59 


0-05 


001 


0-78 


1861-65, 


0*42 


0-26 


0-04 


0-28 


1-70 


2-70 


0-06 


0-01 


OSO 


1866-70, 


0-40 


0'27 


0-04 


0-31 


1-83 


2'85 


o-oc 


0-00 


0-81 


1871-75, 


0-37 


0-27 


0-02 


0-35 


1-94 


2-96 


0*06 


0-00 


0-80 


1876-80, 


0-35 


0-26 


0-02 


0-36 


1-95 


2-93 


0-06 


0-00 


0-87 


1881-85, 


0-33 


0-25 


0-02 


0-39 


2-03 


3-02 


0-07 


0-00 


0-95 


1886-90, 


0-32 


0-26 


0-02 


0'45 


2'OB 


3-14 


. 0-07 


O-QO 


l-Ol 


1851-60, 


0-46 


0-25 


002 


0-22 


1*55 


2-60 


0-05 


0-01 


0-77 


1861-70, 


0-41 


0-27 


0-04 


0-29 


1-76 


2-77 


0-06 


0-01 


0-30 


1871-80, 


0-36 


0-26 


0-02 


0-36 


1-94 


2-94 


0-06 


0-00 


0-83 


1881-90, 


0-33 


0-25 


0-02 


0-42 


2-06 


3-08 


0-07 


000 


0-98 



* Exdnsiro o( tbs yoor 1848. (b} SscliuiTa o( the year 1882. 

Table XI . — Extmt undtr Cereal Crops. — Showing the Average Acreage under Cereal Crops in Ireland for the 
Tears 1847, 1849, and 1850, and for Quinquennial and Decennial Periods from 1851 to 1890. 



Period. 




Oats. 


Barley. 


Beie. 


Bye. 


and 

Fws. 


Total 

Osreali. 




omitted. 


■*■000^ 

omitted. 


Aorea 

000 

omitted. 


Acrea 

000 

omitted. 


^Sd*" 

omitted. 


Acres. 

ooo 

omitted. 


Aerta 

000 

omitted. 


*1847-50, . 


679 


2,135 


379 


66 


17 


47 


3,213 


1851-55, . 


409 


2,159 


253 


30 


14 


33 


2,897 


1856-60, . 


513 


1,990 


169 


5 


12 


14 


2,723 


1861-65. . 


312 


1,898 


183 


3 


7 


16 


2,419 


1866-70, . 


277 


1,680 


194 


3 


8 


IS 


2,173 


1871-75, . 


197 


1.551 


233 


1 


9 


12 


1,993 


1876-80, . 


144 


1,418 


232 


1 


9 


10 


1,814 


1881-85, . 


108 


1,370 


186 


- 


8 


10 


1,682 


1886-90, . 


83 


1,276 


177 


- 


13 


6 


1,666 


1S61-60, . 


4G1 


2,075 


221 


17 


13 


23 


2,810 


1861-70, . 


295 


1,789 


189 


3 


7 


14 


2,296 


1871-80, . 


170 


1,484 


228 


1 


9 


11 


1,903 


1881-90, . 


95 


1,323 


182 


- 


10 


8 


1,618 



* EsclastTo of tbs year 1S4& 
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448 BOYAi coionssroj: on the finakcial relations bet\veen great Britain and Ireland : 



Table XU . — Titld of Cereal Crops . — Sho^Dg the average yield per atatate acre of the principal Cereal Crops 
grown in Ireland in the Years 1847, 1849, and 1860, and in each Quinquennial and Decennial 
Period in the Years 1851-1890. 



Period. 


Wheat. 


Oata 


Barley. 


Bare. 


Rye. 
















8 Stonea. 


SSlcuei. 


SStooes. 


a Stones. 


SStoaoa 


*1847-60, 


13-6 


13-8 


17-3 


16-7 


20-2 


1851-56, 


14-0 


14-2 


18-1 


16-5 


20-0 


1866-60, 


12-8 


12-4 


14-8 


14-9 


12-6 


1861-65, 


11-4 


11-7 


14-3 


14'4 


9-9 


1866-70, 


12-2 


12-3 


15-9 


15-6 


10-7 


1871-76, 


13'0 


13-1 


16-5 


15-8 


ll-O 


1876-80, 


14-4 


13-2 


15-6 


15-5 


12-1 


1881-85, 


14-4 


13-6 


15-6 


141 


11-3 


1886-90, 


150 


13-6 


15-6 


13-2 


12-1 


1851-60, 


13-4 


13-3 


16-4 


16-7 


16-8 


1861-70, 


11-8 


12-0 


15-1 


150 


10-3 


1871-80, 


13-7 


13-1 


16-0 


16-6 


11-5 


1881-90, 


14-7 


13-6 


15-6 


13-6 


11-7 



• Exelnsive o( tlie yoar ISIS. 



Table XUT.— Showing the Acreage under Oreen Crops, Flax, and Meadow and Clover in Ireland, in 
Quinquennial and Decennial Averages from 1847 to 1890 induslve. 

(000 omitted.) 



Average Aereage under 



Period. 


PotakM. 


TnnUpa. | 


Uang^ 1 
end Baev. I 


other 


^tftl 


Plaz. 


Ueo^w 


*1847-60, . 


626 


359 


18 ' 


68 


1,071 


70 


1,160 


1861-66, . 


923 


367 


27 


86 


1,402 


140 


1,272 


1856-60, . 


1,157 


337 


26 


86 


1,605 


112 


1,426 


1861-65, . 


1,056 


347 


16 


64 


1,605 


213 


1,589 


1866-70, . 


1,035 


327 


21 


85 


1,468 


230 


1,679 


1871-75, . 


960 


337 


37 


92 


1,416 


123 


1,864 


1876-80, . ' 


863 


325 


47 


91 


1,316 


131 


1,915 


1881-85, . 


819 


300 


38 


81 


1,238 


111 


1,978 


1886-90, . 


794 


297 


43 . 


90 , 


1,224 


117 


2,148 


1851-60, . 


1,040 


362 


26 


85 


1,603 


126 


1 1,349 


1861-70, . 


1,045 


337 


20 


84 


1,486 


222 


1,634 


1871-80, . 


902 


331 


42 


91 


1,366 


127 


1,890 


1881-90, . 


807 


299 


40 


65 


1,231 


114 


2,063 



* Excloilve ol the year 181A 
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Table XIV. — Showing the A.yerage Yield per Acre of the Principal Green Crops, Flax, and Hay grown 
in Ireland in the Veal'S 1847, 1849, and 1850, and in Quinquennial and Decennial Periods from 1851 



Period. 


Potatoes. 


Tumlpa 


Uanmld 
and Boot. 


Cabbage. 


Flax. 


Meadow 

Clover. 




Tona 


Tons. 


Tona 


Tona 


Stones— 

Ulbe. 


Toss. 


*1847-60, . 


6-8 


15-8 


181 


141 


42-3 


2-0 


1851-55, . 


5-6 


16-1 


17-8 


13'7 


39-3 


2-0 


1866-60, . 


3'4 


11-5 


12-2 


10-6 


27-5 


1-9 


1861-65, . 


30 


10-5 


ll'O 


9-7 


28-3 


1-8 


1866-70, . 


3-4 


11-7 


12-7 


9-8 


22-5 


1-8 


1871-75, . 


31 


13-2 


14-0 


10-6 


24'6 


1-9 


1876-80, . 


2-9 


11-8 


12-9 


9-2 


28-6 


21 


1881-85, . 


8-7 


12-4 


13-1 


9-4 


29-8 


2-0 


1886-80, . 


3-4 


12-2 


13-1 


9-2 


27-6 


2'1 


1851-60, . 


4'6 


13-8 


150 


12-1 


33-4 


1-9 


1861-70, . 


3'2 


IM 


U'8 


9-7 


254 


1-8 


1871-80, . 


3-0 


12-5 


13'4 


9-9 


26-6 


2-0 


1881-90, . 


3 '6 


12-3 


IS'l 


9-3 


28-7 


20 



• Exclusive of tbe yeor 18U. 



Table XV. — Showing under each Head the Humber of Live Stock in Ireland in the Year 1641, the Arerages 
for the Three Years 1847-49-50, and the Averages for each Quinquennial and Decennial Period in the 
Forty Years 1851-90. 

(000 omitted.) 



Period. 


Hot*. 


Uulea. 


Asses. 


Cattle. 




Figa 


Qoata 


Poultry. 


I841(only) 


676 


(») 


92 


1,863 


2,106 


1,413 


- 


8,169 


*1847-60 


637 


16a 


122 


2,760 


1,946 


781 


183 


6,321 


1851-65 


638 


21 


147 


3,301 


3,041 


1,166 


281 


8,261 


1656-60 


607 


19 


163 


3.660 


3,655 


1,224 


231 


9,655 


1861-66 


581 


20 


170 


3,326 


3,476 


1,137 


175 


10,209 


1866-70 


539 


20 


171 


3,727 


4,600 


1,229 


199 


10,758 


1871-75 


633 


21 


180 


4,064 


4,336 


1,281 


248 


11,906 


1876-80 


666 


24 


186 


4,018 


3,934 


1,217 


271 


13,622 


1881-86 


640 


28 


191 


4,077 


3,254 


1,290 


262 


13,590 


1886-90 


566 


SO 


204 


4,166 


3,697 


1,404 


293 


14,624 


1851-60 


672 


20 


155 


3,480 


3,298 


1,194 


256 


8,958 


1861-70 


555 


20 


170 


3,526 


4,038 


1,183 


187 


10,483 


1871-80 


544 


22 


163 


4,051 


4,134 


1,249 


259 


12,763 


1861-90 


653 


29 


197 


4,116 


3,475 


1,347 


277 


14,107 



• ExdoslTe ot the Tear 1MB. (el In the yean ISU and 1817 the mules were letnmed with the horsea. 
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liSO BOTAL <v»wnuiTnw oX THS nXiiXCIil. BBLIHOXB BETWEEN QBEAT BBITAD? AMS IBZLAMS : 



Table XVI. —Number of Live Stock in Ireland per Head of Population. 



Pertoda. ' 


Hon- 


Mole*. 




OatUo. 


Sh-,. 


PlB*. 


Ooatt. 


Poultry. 


18il(only) 


•07 




•01 


•23 


•26 


•17 




1-03 


*1847-50, 


•07 


•00 


•02 


•37 


•26 


' •lO 


•02 


•85 


1851-66, 


•09 


•00 


•02 


•63 


•49 


•19 


•05 


1^33 


1866-60, 


•10 


•00 


•03 


•62 


•60 


•20 


•04 


1-G4 


1861-65, 


•10 


•00 


•03 


•68 


•61 


•20 


•03 


L79 


1866-70, 


•10 


■00 


•03 


•68 


•84 


•22 


•04 


1-07 


1871-76, 


•10 


•00 


•03 


•77 


•81 


•24 


06 


2-23 


1876-80, 


•11 


•00 


•04 


•76 


•75 


•23 


•06 


2-58 


1881-86, 


•11 


■01 


•04 


•81 


•65 


•26 


•06 


2-70 


1886-90, 


■13 


•01 


•04 


•86 


•77 


•29 


06 


3'04 


1861-60, 


•09 • 


•00 


•03 


•67 


•64 


•20 


•04 


1-48 


1861-70, 


•10 


•00 


•03 


•63 


•72 


•21 , 


•03 


1-88 


1871-80, 


•10 


•00 


•03 


•76 


•78 


■24 


05 


2-41 


1881-90, j 


•11 


•01 


•04 


■84 


•71 


•27 


•06 


2-86 



• Ezcluilva e( Uie year 1818. 



Table XVII. — Showing the Number of Cattle and tlie Number of Acres of Pasture per Head thereof in each 
of six specified Years. 



- 


ISiL 


1 IKL 


U81. 


187L 


1881. 


isea 


! 


000 

omitted. 


000 

omitted. 


000 

omitted. 


0.00 

omitted. 


000 

omitted. 


000 

omitted. 


Cattle, ..... 


1,863 


2,967 


8,472 


3,976 


3,957 


4,240 


Tliree Sheep equal one Head of Cattle, . 


702 


707 


1,186 


1,411 


1,086 


1,441 


Total, 


2,666 


3,674 


4,667 

1 


6,387 


6,042 


6,881 


Acres of Pasture, 


7,949* 


8,749 


9,534 


10,071 


10,076 


10,212 


No. of Acres per Head of Cattle, 


3^1 


m 




■ 


2-0 


1-8 
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Statement by Dr. Grimshaw with regard to the Values of Output of Irwh Agriculture for 
certaia Periods. 



With reference to the changes in the v&Iue of the 
output of Irish agricolbure since the agricultural 
atatUtics of Ireland wera tirsb collected in the year 
lSt7, I went into the subject as c-arcfully aa its 
complexity allowed in an address £ delivered to the 
Statistical Society of Ireland in the year 1889. 

There were several disturbing causes at work 
during the fi«t fevv years of tho collection of agri- 
cultuml statistics, which rendci-ed tiieu not as 
reliable as could be desired ; therefore in the paper I 
referred to I commenced my review with tho year 
1851, thus giving at the time of the paper 38 clear 
years of agricultural returns, which I believe to bo 
as accurate as any such laige series of figures can be 
in Ireland or any other country. 

I am now able to add five years more to those 
statistics, thus throwing further light upon this 
rather complicated subject. The agricultural statistics 
fot the whole period have been handed in in connexion 
with the evidence already gi\'en. 

1 propose to analyse these figures, and from the 
results thus arrived at, in combination with infer* 
TnatioD regarding standaid prices o! agricultural 
produce, to lay before you materials by which, an 
approximate opinion may be formed as to the relative 
value of Irish agriculture in past and present times — 
fint, as i-egaitls tlio total value of Irish agricultui-ol 
prnditce ; secondly, as regards its relation to the 
|)opulntion. In ordei- to do this, and as far os 
possible to obviate the disturbing elements of good 
and bad seiwons, I havo divided the years under 
consideration into a series of five-year periods, thus 
obtaining, for tlie puT}>os(s of my paper, seven such 
periods out of tl>e 38 years referred to, and I cab now, 
by an extension of the principle adopted in the paper, 
introduce a comparison for the last quinquennial 
period. Tlie mcale of ))toccdure adopted is the 
following : — Having ascertained the annual average 



amount of agricultural produce and of live stock in 
Ireland during each of these live-year periods, I take 
as standai'd prices those publi^ed in "Furdon'u 
Almanack,” and when these are not available, then 
ti-uatworthy figures from some other sources, and 
treating them in a similar manner, apjily the average 
prices thus obtained to the average protluee and to the 
stock, and obtain au average annual value for tlie 
agricultural jtroduco of Ireland duiing each of the 
five-year periods. 

In order to obtain a clear view of the question at 
the time of the rending of the paper. 1 dealt with three 
only of the five-year periods, namely, the first, 
1851-55 ; the last> 1SS4-88 ; and the medium, 
18CG-70. In the fimt period there is a distinct 
disturbing cause which influenced prices during the 
years 1854-55, namely, the high prices caused by tbe 
Crime.'vn war. The other periods appear to be only 
under tho influence of ordinary meteorological and 
commercial causes. On the vliole, I think I may 
claim that those three quinquennia are fair periods for 
which to Hti'ike avei-agcs, from which reliable con- 
clusious may be deduced. 

I have already pointed out the great change which 
has come over Irish agiiculture during tbe past 50 
years, and how tillage has decreased and how the 
production of live stock is inci-eastng. 

I am fully aware of the difiiculties and falla- 
cies attending attempts to estimate the value of 
agricultural produce from tbe available data as to 
prices. 

I take the prices which have been carefully collected 
by the “Fanner’s Gazette” and publlriicd in 
" Purdon's Almunaek ” os the most exteosive and 
reliable set of standard prices available. 

Using these and prices frem otlier reliable sources 
examined and tested by high authorities ou such 
matters, I have prepared these two tables. 



Table A. — Average Amount of Produce, Price, and Value of Cro]>a grown in Ireland in the 
Quinquennia 1851— 5, 1866—70, 1884—8, and 1889—93. 

(000 omitted iTOm Amonote and Valuea.) 




[Table B. 
3 N 
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462 ' aOTAl OOKUiaaiOV on THX FINIHOUL BZLl'nONB BBTWXIN COaiT BBZTilN INB IBXLiND : 



TABts B. — Aycrage Kimber, Price, and Value of Live Stock in Ireland in the Quinquennia 
1851-5, 1866-70, 1884-8, and 1889-93. 



(000 omitted (ram Numben and Valoea.) 



D*«orivtloD ot 
Live Sleek, 


ISSl-Sfi. 


1866-70. 


1884-8. 


1889-93. 


Kosher. 


Priee. 


Valae. 


Knnibcr. 


Price. 


-Vsloe. 


Nomber. 


Price. 


Value. 


Humber. 


Rice. 


Value. 






£«.<(. 


£ 




£ 1 . d. 


£ 




£ *. (L 


£ 




£ A <1 


£ 


Horsw nod Utilot, 


S5S 


IS 0 0 


8,886 


349 


16 0 0 


8,336 


879 


16 0 0 


8,686 


624 


IS 0 0 


9,860 


Asses, 


147 


1 0 0 


147 


171 


10 0 


m 


197 


1 0 0 


197 


214 


1 0 0 


214 


Cattle, 


S.S01 


7 5 S 


23.037 


^737 


10 10 9 


39,270 


4,166 


0 8 0 


88.003 


4.836 


8 0 0 


34,848 


Sheep, . 


8,041 


1 13 0 


4083 


4.600 


2 0 7 


9.840 


8.419 


1 18 0 


0,604 


4,417 


1 10 6 


6,736 


Pice, . . . 


I.1BS 


1 6 6 


1.189 


1,229 


16 0 


1,393 


1,830 


0 16 6 


1,230 


1.317 


1 8 6 


1377 


Goats. 


2S1 


0 7 6 


103 


109 


0 7 6 


75 


270 


0 7 6 


101 


323 


0 7 0 


122 


PoultiT, . 


aian 


0 1 0 


413 


10,758 


0 10 


941 


13381 


0 I 0 


1,041 


I5.SSS 


0 16 


1,163 


Totsl,, . 


- 


- 


89.348 


- 


- 


69,830 


- 


- 


65,827 


- 


“ 


64,312 



These tables are those used in 107 address of 1889 
'with hve years added to enable the CommiBaionen to 
judge of hov matters stood at the latest period. 



Taking these four quinquennia and adding together 
the value of the stock and crops, 'we have the result 
shovn in Table III. 



Tabls 0. — ^Average Value of Crops and of Stock in each year of the Quinquennial Periods, 1851-5, 
1866-70, 1884-8, and 1889-93. 



— 


ISSl-55. 


1806-70. 


1881-88. 


1886-83. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Crops, . 


1 68,537,000 : 


45,365,000 


36,762,000 


34,643,000 


Stock, ... 


39,348,000 


69,630,000 


55,827,000 


64,312,000 


Total, . 


97,886,000 


104,995,000 


91,679,000 


88,965,000 



The increase in the average of the second quinquen- 
nium over tlie first amounted to 7,110,0001., or 7*8 
per cent. The third quinquennium shows a decrease 
compared with both the first uxd the second. The 
decrease in the third compared with the first amounts 
to 6,306,0001., or 6'4 per cent. The decrease in the 
third quinquennium compared with the second, amounts 
to 13,416,0001., or 12*6 per cent And in ihe period 
1889-93, tberewasa further decrease of 2,624,0001., 
showing the still further downward tendency in the 
total vidue of the agricultural output of Ireland. 

It is not, however, quite fair to deal with crops and 
stock collectively, in this manner, as, in the ordinary 
course of business of the farmer, crops (except 
those portions reserved for seed) are for sale or 
consumption within the year, whereas the live stock 
are only for psjtial sale or consumption each year, 
although some of their products such as milk, butter, 
eggs, and wool, are for sale or consumption every 
year. 

If we take crops by themselves, we find that their 
average aimuol value decreased from the first to the 
second quinquennium to the amount of 13,172,0001., 
or 22-6 |)er cent. ; between the second and third to 
the extrat of 9,613,000/., or 21-2 per cent; and 
between the first and third, to we amount of 
22,785,0001^, or 38-9 per cent 

In the last period a further decrease of 1,109,0001. 
has taken place. 

The great feature in this comparison between the 
average annual value of the crops in Ireland duiing 



the five years 1861-56 and 1889-93, is that there wss 
a deereaae of 23,894,0002., or 40-8 per cent. 

As it was the production of these crops which 
afforded employment for the greater portion of the 
population of Ireland in former times, it is interesting 
to note that the population decreased about 28*2 per 
cent during the iwriod between the Census of 1861 
and that of 1891. As the great decrease of the 
population commenced immediacy on and after the 
great famine of 1846-47, while the change of tillage 
land into stock-producing land cannot be said to have 
been estaltlished until some years later, it is an 
interesting fact that the estimated population decreased 
from 8,295,000 in the year 1845 to 4,705,000 in 1891, 
or to the extent of 3,590,000, or 48*8 per cant., a 
ratio closely corresponding with that (40*8 per cent.) 
representing the decrease of the value of tillage 
pr^uots. 

Turning to riie value of live stock, ws find that the 
rise in the average annual -value between the first 
and second quinquennia, amounted to 20,282,0002., 
or 51 5 per cent, j but when we compare ihe second 
and third periods, we find there is, in the latter, a 
diminution in the value to the extent of 3,803,0002., 
or 6*4 per cent. Comparing the fiiet period with the 
third, we find the increase in the latter over the 
former amounts to 16,479,0002., or 41*9 per cent ;and 
while the value of live stock in the period of 1884-88 
was 1,615,0002. more than in 1869-93, still the -value 
in the latter period was 14,964,0002. more than that for 
a similar period 40 years ago. Thus the gain in the 
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total value of live stoct, diu-iog 40 yeai-s, amounting 
to 14,964,000i, has been more than counterbalanced 
by the loss in the annual value of tillage products, 
amounting to 23,894,000/., leaving a net loss of 
8,980,000/., or 9'1 per cent. 

Comparing those average values •with the mean 
population, we have the results shown in Table IV., 
which shows the average value of agricultural produce 
per bead of the mean population. 



Table D . — Average Value per Head of Mean Popu- 
lation of Crops and Stock m each year of Four 
Quinquennial Periods. 



— 


1851-65. 


1860-70. 


18S1-SS. 


1S59-93. 




£. 1 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Crops, . 


9-443 


8-299 


7-313 


7-400 


Stock, . 


6-347 


10-909 


11-419 


11-600 


Total, . . I 


16-790 


' 19-208 


18-732 


19-000 



From this we may fairly draw the conclusion tliat, 
while the aggregate value of live stock and agiicul- 
tnrol products has diminished, the agiiculturists, ns 
a class, were individually better off in the second 
than in the first quinquennium, to the extent of 
3’418Z. per head of the population, worse ofi in the 
third than in the second, to the extent of 0‘47C/. per 
head, and better ofi in the third os compared with the 
fii-st, to tlie extent of 2'9422. per he^, and in the 
period 1889-93, 0'2fi8/. better off than in the period 
which immediatoly preceded it, but allowing & slight 
diminution from the good period of 18GC-70. 

We know that the labour expended in stoek-rdsing 
is much less than the labour expended on tillage, and 
tlmt all other things being equal, tlie cost of working 
an aci-e for tillage purposes is much greater than tliat 
of working an acre for the gi-owth of live stock. On 
tlie other hand we know that there has been a i-ise in 
wages during the period we are considering, and 
again, we know that a large amount of hand labour 
hua been replaced by the use of agricultural machinery 
of many kinda It is quite impossible to make 
reasonably accurate estimates of these obanging ele- 
ments, and I have not attempted to do so ; but 1 am 
informed by poisons whose opinions are of gi'eat value 
that the increase of wages in the aggr^te may be 
taken to counterbalance, or nearly counterbalance, the 
sa'viugs by the use of machinery, and the lesser number 
of hands em^iloyed on the present as compared with 
the post systm of farming in Ireland. 

I have mentioned the fact that in dealing •with the 
money value of live stock, and combining it for 
general estimates of value with the produce of the 
crops, only a portion of the value is in the nature of an 
annual crop, so far as tho animals themselves are 
condemod. We know, however, that live stock yield 
annual crops in the form of wool, milk, aud its 
products, and eggs, all of which are either sold or 
consumed during the yefu*. 

In the year 1886 I made ^timates of the value of 
the output of Irish agriculture in 1885, •with the view 
of pro'viding the means of estimating the annual 
profits deriv^ therefrom. These estimates were, of 
course, only approximate. They were founded partly 
on published figures, such as I have used in compOing 
this paper, and partly on statements and information 
supplied by experienced agriculturists, salemastei's, 
and otbera, whose opinions were considered to be of 
especial v^ue. Assuming that a certain proportion 
of the live stock are sold off each year, at a certain 
value, and placing values on certain products of live 
stock, such as milk, etc., already mentioned, sold or 



consumed during the year, and deducting from these 
the value of the crops consumed by those auimals in 
]irodticuig these saleable aitioles we reduce both the 
value of crops, as given in G'able I., and the value 
of our live stock, as given in Table. IL Having 
done thia we arrive at the results shown in Tables 
V. and VI. 



Table E. — Average Aunuat Value of Crops, Stock, 
ikc., disposed of, exclusive of the portion of the 
Crops used by Stock. 



- 


1 Average Anponl VaItm io ibe Tears 


1851-55. ^ 


1806-7a 


1881-38. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Crops, 


43,663,000 


27,935,000 


16,466,000 


Stock, &C., . 


28,325,000 


44,279,000 


37,548,000 


Total, . 


71,988,000 1 


72,214,000 


54,014,000 



This table is arrived at by estimating the elements 
already referred to, as dealt with by me in 1886, and 
applying estimates to tho averages for each d the 
selected quinquennial periods. We see here that, after 
allowing for the ]>ortion of the crops consumed by the 
stock, the estimated average value of the crops and 
stock, and products of stock sold or otherwise deposed 
of, was, in the first period, 71,988,000?. pei- annum ; 
in the second, 72,214,0002. i>er annum, showing an in- 
crease of 226,0002., or 0-3 per cent. ; and in the third, 
54,014,000?. per annum, winch amount is 18,200,000/., 
or 2S'3 per cent under the averts value for the second 
}>eiiod, and 17,974,0002., or 35-0 per cent under that 
for the first 

Dealing with these estimates, ns with the previous 
series of figures in Tables L, IX, and HI, and making 
estimates of the average annual value per head of the 
population, we havo Table VI. 



Table F. — Average- Annual Value per Head 
of the Population. 

I Avamso Ananal Value iatbe Teon. 



i 


1 

1861-65. 


isas-Ta 


1884-Sa 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Crops,* 


7-044 


5-111 


3-368 


Stock, &C., 


4-569 


8-101 


7-680 


Total, 


11-613 


13-212 


11-048 



■ Sxcl-aalve ot the portioa used by Scook. 



From this table it will be observed that there wss 
a substantial though not very great increase in the 
average value per head in the second of the ’ selected 
periods as compai-ed with, the firsts and that in the 
third quinquennium the average value 'was slightly 
under that for the first, and considerably below that 
for the second, or 1866-70 period. 

1 regret to state that 1 am unable to continue 
Tables V. and VI. so as to represent the state o£ 
things in the quinquennial -period 1889-93, as in 
order to do so a new survey of all the elements would 
require to be made, which time at present would not 
permit 

3H3 
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I hjiTe, however, drawn up thia table (Table VII.) 
so aa to show the per-centage of value sold, as given 
in Table V., to the total values, as given in Table III. 

Table G. — Per-centage of Annual Value of Crops 
and Stock and Produce of Stock Sold to Value 
Produced. 



Yeara 


Crop, 


stock. 


Crons and 
Stock. 




For eent 


1 Percent 


Par cent 


1861-55, . . 1 


74-6 


1 72-0 


73-5 


1866-70, 


61-G 


74-3 i 


68-8 


1884-88, 


4G-1 


67-3 


59'0 



It will be observed that the pcr-centage value of 
crops sold fell from 74‘6 in 1861-55 to 61‘6 in 
1866-70, and further to 46T in 1884-88, and I Lave 
no doubt, 08 there bos been a further decrease in 
tillage, that there would be a stUl further drop in the 
per-centage for the period 18$il-93 if means for 
moVing estimate were available. 

The per-centage of decrease in the value of stock 
and prepuce of stock sold to the total value of stock 
is not so great as in the tUloge products, the per- 
centages sold for these periods, 1851-53, 1866-70, and 
1884-88, being respectively 72'0, 74-3, and 67‘3. 

TVlien crops and stock ore taken together, the per- 
centages of value sold for the above ]>eiiods to the total 
value of stocks and crops were respsctivelj 73 5, C8'8, 
and 69 ‘0 per cent.* 



I quite admit the crudeness of these estimates, and 
in making them wherever I have had a doubt 1 have 
cast tbnt doubt against the value of ^i-iuulture. 1 
admit that the estimates made on the principles 
adopted in the construction of Taldes V. and VI. tend 
to exaggerate the depression of agriculture in the third 
of the selected quinquennia. 

In tho 6rst place, the prices adopted in making the 
estimates were all token in good markets ; in the 
second ]>kce, the means of communication have so 
vastly improved during the period which has elapsed 
between the years 1861 and 1888 that the market 
prices have been more equalised and new markets 
0 |>eDed up ; therefore tliere is every probability that 
the average values in the earlier years have been over- 
rated. This is esjtecially true in the coso of jiotatoes, 
the value of which, in tlie first period at market price, 
constituted nearly one-half of the total value of the 
pi-oduco of all crojis, caloulatcd on the principles I 
have adopted. We know', however, that but a small 
)K)rtion of the potato crop ever readied the market, and 
that had tho whole of that large crop been placed on 
the mai'ket, no such prioe as 42. 19s. 4(f. per ton could 
possibly have been realised. Bearing this in mind, a 
loi'ge irarolon of the decline in the value of the crops 
between the first and the third period is accounted for. 
Tills aSbnls a marked illustration of the difficulty of 
dealing with the subject under consideration. Again, 
while it is only tlie value of live stock consum^ or 
sold, oud the products of live stock consumed or sold, 
during the year which are taken, not the total, it must 
be remembered that a considei'ablo capital in live 
stock has accumulated which would Imve no existence 
if the land used for pasture land remained under 
tillage. It also luippens that tho prices in the first 
selected {leiiud were favourably affected by the Crimean 
war, and that tlie period 18GG-70 was a most favour- 
able time for agricultnrists. 



* A cooildoriLble ixaocpt of the turricnltunU predaoo sold was oKported (mainly to Great Britain). 

UDfortniuitely we IcBOwllttlsoraothinaof ibetUbga products exported since the erosaOba&ael duties oensed, bat those aceooosldorabla. 
Tbo exports of eattle, nilvss, ibeop, ud tsmlm. onds'mnc. nro Icnowo since the yoar lSt7. 

To take cstilOttfaeop, and pigs alone, tbo foUowlos were exported in the year 



iUATl 

7QS,2BS 



Acoordlng to tho best antborlttee the respooUve value Of these animals per hood was for lost year 91. Ub.,3i.,and U. ISi. At these prices 
the resnlt wonld be:— 

C 

Cattle, * anijia 

Pigs. IJSQ.7IS 

Sheep, 

Total, . . 8.TU.II2S 

This astimste le exclusive of calves and lombe, of which there were lone numbers. 

_ reason I leave the calves and lambs oat of the esUmnta la, that I may be able to oomporo the flgnres with rotnras aiven In 
"Nevcnhamilralaad'CAppaadix.p.ISl.lortbeyearlSOS. r > 

and valne of m^plgaiMdsh^ which ^y or may not include calves and lambs, exported fox the yeor ended 6th 
Jomutrj, I8U (U., pmcUcally for the year ISOAnSOyeaiaaeo), was:— — < < j 



- 


Number. 


Yolne. 


1 




e ad. 


Bollocks and cows. 


S3322 


976.9S3 8 0 


Hogs. 


12.9ra 


35,98* 0 0 


Bhoop, 


7,182 


13.093 10 0 






826.4*0 IS 0 



In the some set of Leblea the total value of the “ products of losd" exported Is olven at 
And of lobour, , 



Total, 8,201379 IS 0 

Otbernrtioles. u.US 7 9} 

Total, 83*1.487 19 9* 



Thus the total value of Irish prudneU exported from Ireland in l£(QwM*7*,437Mest ttum the value of ootUe, sheep, and pigs alone 
exported in 1893. 
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A Paper put in by Dr. Gbimshaw, Registrar-General for Ireland, with r^ard to the Income of 
Irish Agriculturists in tlie Year 1885. 



The estimated {rross value of the crops gro^ru in Ire- 
land in the year 1885 is 29,873, 898f. ; the value of 
milk and its products is token os 14,174,810^. ; that of 
the wool clip os 320,7457. ; snd of the e^s as 656,2307. 
Tlic sum obtained for the live stock sold is estiuiated 
as 16,797,7597. ; tlio toti\l value of the crops and of 
the live stock disposed of during the year would, upon 
this calculation, amount to 61,623,4627. 

The cost of pi-ocliiction mny be classed under three 
heads : (a) seed, artificial manure, food for live stock 
and wear and tear of vehicles and implements j (b) 
labour ; (c) rent and taxes. The estimated expenses 
under these heads are: (a) 15,333,0007.; (5} 
8,200,0007. i (o; 11,000,0007. Total, 34,533,0007. 



Deducting this sum from the value of the crops and 
live stork as given above, the net income of the agri- 
culturists of Ireland for year would appear to have 
been 27,290,4627. 

The following details afford information as to the 
process by which the above results have been arrived 
at 

(1.) The produce of the crops has been ascertained 
from the Hegistrar-Oeneral's report on that subject, 
and the prices adopted, ^vhlch are those used in Thom's 
Directory, ore shown in the following table : — 



VAICE of AsRICCLTUBAI. PaODDCE in 1885. 



C”“ 


Total 

Troduco. 


Estimated 

Price. 


Total 7slae. 


Wheat, .... 


Cwts. 

1,097,198 


£ 1. d. 
0 9 0 


£ 

493,739 


Outs, .... 


18,133,677 


0 8 0 


7,263,471 


Bai'ley, .... 


2,883,937 


0 7 6 


1,081,476 


£ere and Bye, 


111,306 


0 7 0 


38,957 


Beans and Feus, . 


124,820 


0 12 6 


78.013 


Flax, .... 


411,569 


2 15 0 


1,131,815 


Potatoes 


Tons. 

3,176,738 


2 10 0 


7,939,346 


Turnips, . . . • 


3,531,783 


0 12 0 


2,131,070 


Mangel Wurzel, 


499,730 


0 15 0 


374,798 


Hay, .... 


4,156,095 


2 6 0 


9,351,214 


Total, 


- 


- 


29,873,898 



(2.) The average yield of milk is estimated as 107. 
worth per annum from each milch cow ; the number 
of such in 1886 was 1,417,481, and the estiinated 
value of the milk, therefore, 14,174,8107. 

(3.) The wool clip is assumed to give an average of 
44 lbs. of wool per sheep ; the number of sheep is 
taken as 2,138,298, and the total amount of wool con- 
sequently 9,622,341 lbs., which, at 8A per lb., would 
be worth 320,7457. 

(4.) It is assumed that one-fourth of the "ordinary 
fowl " were laying hens; the average number of eg^ 
per ben per year is token as 100, and the average pnee 



as 7s. 6(i per 1 00. On this estimate the sum received 
for eggs would amount to 656,2507. 

(5.) As regards live stock. The total number of 
ea(h kind in Ireland at a given period is known, and 
it is estimated that two-seven^ of the number of 
cattle and sheep, all of the pigs, and about two-thirds 
of the poultry are turned out and disposed of each 
year. The following table shows the total number of 
each kind of live sto^ (including horses), the estimated 
value thereof, the proportion imposed of during the 
year, and estimated amount received for same 
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Live Stock, 1883. 



Oowription. 


Kninbcr. 


Price. 


Total Value. 


Proportion wld to 
Tear. 


Estimated Amonsl 
those sold in Year. 


Cuttle, 


4,228,751 


£, 8. d. 
10 0 0 


£. 

42,287,510 


Two-seventbs, 


£, 

12,082,146 


Sheep, . . 


3,477,840 


2 0 0 


6,935,680 


Two-sevenths, 


1,987,337 




1,269,122 


10 0 


1,269,123 


All, 


1,269,122 


Horses, 


547,133 


15 0 0 


8,206,980 


— 


882 105 


Goats, 


264,433 


0 3 6 


33,054 


— 





Poultry, 


13,849,176 


0 1 3 


865,573 


Two-thirds, 


677,049 


Asses, 


197,121 


2 0 0 


394,242 


— 


— 


Total, 


_ 


“ 


60,013,161 


- 


16,797,759 



The various items included under “ coeb of produc- 
tion" axe set forth in the following statement : — 



Seed, 


£ 

. 2,000,000 


Oil Cake, Maize, <ke., 
Artificial Manures, 


. 1,108,000 


400,000 


Agricoltural Implements, 


250,000 


Vehicles and Harness, 


500,000 


Hay for use of Horses and 


Cattle, 6,000,000 


Turnips, . 


. 1,700,000 


Mangel, . 


375,000 


Oats for Horses, dsc.. 


. 3,000,000 


labour, . 


15,333,000 
. 8,200,000 


Bent, 


. 11,000,000 


Total, 


£34,533,000 



(a.) The proportions of the various kinds of seed 
adopted for this estiniato are those assumed in a letter 



from William .T. Han-is, Esq., which appeared in the 
“ Economist ” of 23x-d January, 1880 ; the estimated 
outlay on oil cake, ai'tihciul mauiires, agricultural 
implements, vehicles, &c., is ho-sed on i^onnation 
kindly furnished by some of the principal agents and 
mantdoclureraiu Dublinj the sum ontai'ed for hay is 
the value of cwo-thirds of the entire crop, this being 
the quantity estimated to have been used by cattle 
and sheep, and by hor.%s engaged in agiiailtural 
work 5 and the sum set down for oats is the value of 
the quantities estimated to have been reqnu'ed for the 
hoi-ses last reforred to, which numbered 363,000. | 

(2i.) The number of labourei'S is taken as 300,000 
males and 30,000 females, the wages assumed fur the 
former being 10s. per week, and for the latter 5s. 

(e.) The rent and taxes are estimated at ll,000,000f. 
by making a deduction from the total of GriiBtli's 
valuation in consideration of the valuation of towns, 
and adding i-onghly a certain amount for taxes. 



Table XVIII. — Showing by Quinquennial and Decennial Periods fi-om 1841 to 1890, tlie Average Annual 
Quantity of Spirits Distilled and Beer Brewed in Ireland with their respective Proportions per head of 
the Population. 





Whiskey. 


Boer. 


Period. 


Average Annual No. of' 


Average Annual No. of 




Oolloui of 
BpIriU 
DuUUeiL 


Galions per 
hood ot 
Population. 


Barrels of 
Brewed. 


Barrel! per 
hund of 
Population. 


1841-45, . 


000 

omUted. 

6,600 


0-79 


000 

omitted. 

673 W 


0-08 


1846-50, . 


7,834 


1-03 


810 C«) 


0-11 


1851-55, . 


8,293 


1-33 


762 (a) 


012 


1856-60, . 


7,729 


1-31 


1,105 


Q-19 


1861-65, . 


4,865 


0-85 


1,292 


0-23 


1866-70, . 


6,565 


1-20 


1,520 (6) 


6-38 


1871-75, 


10,341 


1-94 


1,791 


0-34 


1876-80, . 


11,138 


3-13 


2,069 


0-39 


1881-85, . 


9,717 


1-93 


2,116 


0*42 


1886-90, . 


11,571 


2-41 


2,316 


0-48 


1841-50, . 


7,167 


0-90 


741 


0-09- 


1851-60, . 


8,011 


1-32 


929 


0-15 


1861-70, . 


5,710 


1-02 


1,378 (e) 


0-25 


1871-80, . 


10,739 


2-03 


1,930 


0-36 


1861-90, , 


10,644 


2-16 


2,216 


0-46 



(B) SaUmated tron Molt. (ft) a < (e) 8 yoaia. 
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Tahi.e XIX. — Showing the Number of TTooUen Factori&s, and of Pei'sons omploj'ed therein in Ireland in the 
Years 1874, 1878, 1884, and 1889, with the Number of Spindles and Power Looms. 





Fac lories. 

1 


SfiinDioe 

Spindlcf. 


DottbUng 

Spicdles. 


SSI 


1 Fenoni 
1 Employed. 


1874, . 


60 


31,948 


2,628 


307 


1,506 


1878, . 


74 


40,205 


4,942 


411 


1,975 


1884, . 


141 


70,823 


8,553 1 


763 


3,136 


1889, 


82 


04,099 


1 11,438 ' 


925 


3,443 



Table XX. — Showing by Quinfiuennial and Decennial Periods the Average Number of Vessels and Boats, 
and of Men and Boys employed in the Dee[> Sea Fisheries of Ireland. 





Veualsaad Boats. 


Meaand Boys. 


Forlods. 


Vessels and Boats. 


Men and Boys. 


1861-65, 


10,713 


46,839 


1886-90, 


5,803 


22,183 


1866-70,* . 


9,265 


39,274 






— 


1871-76, 


7,472 


29,860 


1861-70,+ . 


10.069 


42,921 


1876-80, 


6,880 


22,126 


1871-80, 


6,676 


25,993 


1881-86, 


1 6,968 


1 22,384 


1881-90, 


5,885 


22,283 



' Four ye&ra' aTarogs only. t Nino yaanT AYonge. 



Table XXI. — Showing by Quinquennial and Decennial periods from 1641 to 1890 inclusive the Average 
Amoiwt of Capital Invested in the Enilways of Ireland, the Average Length of Lines open, the Number 
of Passengers carried, the aggregate Receipts, the Receipts per head of the Population, ibc. 





Oapltoi paid op. 1 


r 1 

HUeoge. 


1 ESMiptS. 


Periods.] 


Total. 


Per bead 
of 

FopulatioD. 


TotiU 

^os open, 


Populntloo ' 
per Mile. 


Possesgers 
and Aiails. 


Goods. 


TotoL 


Per bead 
of 

Fopulatioa. 


Per Mile. 




£ 

000 

omitted. 


1 

£ 






£ 

000 

omitted. 


£ 

ooo 

OBUtlOd. 


A 

000 

otallted. 


£ 


£ 


1841-46, 


- 


- 


(5) 35 


335,629 


- 


- 


(i)7J 


0-01 


2,200 


1846-50, 


- 


- 




28,422 


( 0 ) 315 


( 0 ) 151 


303 


0-04 


1,131. 


1851-55, 


(a) 14,780 


2-44 




799 


488 


303 


790 


0-13 


1,013 


1866-60, 


18,081 


307 


1 189 


4,956 


713 


608 


1,221 


0-21 


1.027 


1861-65, 


23,913 


419 


1,679 


1 3,397 


960 


582 


1,542 


0-27 


918 


1866-70, 


(6) 27,020 


4*94 


(J)l,947 


2,809 


(J) 1,135 


(S)?93 


(6) 1,924 


0-35 


988 


1871-75, 


28,998 


6-44 


3,091 


2,551 


1,365 


1,096 


2,461 


0-46 


1,177 


1876-80, 


32,156 


6-11 


2,255 


2,334 


1,431 


1,271 


2,702 


0-51 


1,198 


1881-85, 


35,206 


6‘99 


3,501 


3,014 


1,491 


1256 


2.747 


0-66 


1,098 


1886-90, ' 


36,102 


7-60 


2,628 


1,831 


1,547 


1,326 


2,873 


0-60 


1,093 


1841-50, 


_ 




(i)164 


48,366 


(rt) 315 


(a) 161 


(rf)203 


0 03 


1,238 


1851-60, 


(c) 17,137 


2-89 


984 


6,160 


600 


405 


1.005 


0-17 


1,021 


1861-70, 


(i) 25,294 


4-63 


(d)l,798 


3,107 


(d) 1,033 


(d)678 


(d) 1,711 


0-31 


953 


1871-80, 


30,573 


6-77 


3,173 


2,439 


1,398 


1,183 


2.581 


0-49 


1,188 


1881-90, 


35,654 


7-24 


2,564 


1,920 


1,519 


1,291 


2,810 


0'57 


1,096 



(a) 8 yean only. <6) S yean only. (OryeaMoaly. (tf) 9 year* only. 
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Table XXII. — Showing bj Quinquennial and Decennial Periods from 1841 to 1890 the Average Tonnage of 
Vessels Entered and Cleared at the Forts of Ireland. 



rerioda 


Enteued. 


Clbasbd. 


Totals. 


Foeeteo Trade 
ivlth 

Caraecf and 
in BoUost). 


CeastfQs 
Trade iwitti 
Ooivocs 
ottly). 


Forelsn Trade 
(with 

CmwotaBd 
la BatList). 


Coostiiur 
Trade (wlch 
Oanroes 
only). 


Total 

Entered. 


Trdal 

Cloorod. 


Oeoprol 

Total. 




Tone 


Tana 


Ton*. 


Tana. 


Tona. 


Toni. 


Toot. 




omitted 


emiUed. 


omiued. 


omitted. 


omtued. 


omlcied. 


omitted. 


1841-45, 


220 


1,940 


160 


1,400 


2,160 


1,560 


3,720 


1846-50, 


440 


2,340 


380 


1,620 


3,730 


2,000 


4,780 


1851-55, 


440 


2,720 


280 


1,960 


3,160 


2,240 


6,400 


1866-60, 


480 


8,140 


180 


2,320 


3,620 


2,600 


6,120 


1861-66, 


580 


3,700 


200 


2,640 


4,280 


2,840 


7,120 


1866-70, 


660 


4,120 


200 


3,000 


4,780 


3,200 


7,980 


1871-76, 


840 


4,600 


360 


3,380 


6,340 


3,740 


9,080 


1876-80, 


1,120 


5,440 


680 


4,340 


6,560 


6,020 


11,680 


1881-85, 


860 


5,280 


340 


4,020 


6,140 


4,360 


10,600 


1886-90, 


848 


6,137 


336 


3,851 


5,985 


4,187 


10,172 


1841-50, 


330 


2,140 


270 


1,610 


2,470 


1,780 


4,250 


1851-60, 


460 


2,930 


230 


2,140 


3,390 


2,370 


5,760 


1861-70, 


620 


3,910 


200 


2,820 


4,530 


3,020 


7,550 


1871-80, 


960 


4,970 


620 


3,860 


5,950 


4,380 


10,330 


1881-90, 


854 


6,208 


338 


3,935 


6,062 


4,273 


10,335 



Table XXIII. — Showing the Averages 1>j Quinquennial and Decennial Periods from 1841 to 1890, the 
Amount of Cash Balances and Deposits in Joint Stock Banks, Post Office and Trustee Savings' Banks, 
and their proportion to the Population of Ii'eland. 











Sesneita In Earinss' Bonks. 














Totals. 




Amonntpsr 
bond of 
Population. 


Banknote 






Tout 


Ferheitd ot 
PopnlatloD. 


Post 

Omoe. 




Post OlSoe 
and Trustee 
Benkn. 






£ 

000 

omitted. 


£ 

000 

omiued. 


£ 


fi 

000 

omitted. 


£ 

000 

omitted. 


£ 

000 

omitted. 


£ 


£ 

ouo 

omitted. 


1841-45, 


— 


7,008 


0-85 


— 


2,543 


2,543 


0-31 


— 


1846-50, 


4,934 


7,649 


0-99 


_ 


1,819 


1,819 


0-24 


— 


1851-56, 


4,938 


10,781 


1-73 


_ 


1,515 


1,515 


0-24 


— 


1856-80, 


4,949 


14,730 


2-50 


_ 


1,890 


1,890 


0-32 


(c) 7,226 


1861-65, 


(0)5,346 


16,321 


2-69 


(a) 162 


2,025 


2,146 


0-38 


6,151 


1866-70, 


6,358 


22,391 


4*09 


376 


1,803 


2,179 


0-40 


6,941 


1871-76, 


6,657 


30,109 


6-64 


867 


2,076 


2,943 


0-55 


7,680 


1878-80, 


6,838 


31,822 


6-05 


1,336 


2,142 


3,478 


0'66 


7,147 


1881-86, 


7,038 


30,649 


6-12 


2.072 


2,052 


4,124 


0-82 


7,265 


1886-90, 


7,024 


31,443 


6-54 


3,212 


2,019 


5,231 


1-09 


6,644 


1841-50, 


(d) 4,934 


7,278 


0-92 


_ 


2,181 


2,181 


0-27 


— 


1851-60, 


4,943 


12,756 


2-10 


__ 


1,702 


1,702 


0-28 


(c) 7,226 


1861-70, 


(5)5,908 


18,856 


3-38 


(6) 276 


1,914 


2,162 


0-39 


6,646 


1871-80, 


6,747 


30,965 


5-84 


1,101 


2,109 


3,210 


0-61 


7,363 


1881-90, 


7,031 


31,146 


6-33 


2,642 


2,035 


4,677 


0-95 

■ 


6,949 



(a) 4 y«M» only. (W18 yeor* only. («) 2 years only. (d) 6 yean only. 
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APPENDIX VIL 



450 



Capitai. axd Loans. 

Table XXIV. — Showing bj Quinquennial and Deccnuhd Periods the Average Amount of Gapitad invested 
in ceitoin Stocks, of lioans issued for Public Pniiioses in Iieland froai 1^41 to 1890, both years 
inclusive. 

(000 omitted.) 



Period. 


Capita] Paid np. 


Goveromeai 
Srock held 

Irclaod. 


Pnblto Lsosb br 


Danklos. 


Sallway 

ondliOasi^ 


3ommistioam 

or 

PobHo Works. 


PabUc Works 
1.000 


Irlsk Laod 
Oommissint). 


Uotol. 




.£ 


X 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1841-45, . 


- 


- 


33,620 


34C 


122 


- 


468 


1846-50, . 


4,934 


- 


38,246 


1,916 


232 


~ 


2,148 


1851-60, . 


4,938 


(11,780 


38,111 


436 


162 


- 


618 


1856-60, . 


4,940 


18,081 


40,783 


247 


•63 


- 


289 


1861-66, . 


•5,346 


23,913 


37,693 


224 


120 


- 


344 


1866-70, . 


6,358 


•27,020 


36,906 


280 


194 


- 


480 


1871-75, . 


6,657 


28,998 


35,212 


430 


22 


- 


452 


187&-80, . 


6,838 


32,156 


32,499 


919 


li« 


- 


922 


1881-86, . 


7,038 


35,206 


30,917 


744 


8 


88 


810 


1886-90, 


7,024 


36,102 


28,619 


619 


(•’ 


1,218 


1,839 


1841-50, 


4,934 


_ 


35,933 


1,131 


177 


- 


1,308 


1801-60, 


4,943 


§17,137 


39,462 


341 


tl24 


- 


453 


1861-70, 


t6,908 


t26,294 


37,299 


256 


157 


- 


412 


1871-80, . 


6,747 


30,572 


33,855 


674 


HI 6 


- 


687 


1881-90, . 


7,031 


35,654 


29,768 


681 


§7 


658 


1,339 



•Ayeortoalr. tereaKonly. tSyearsonly. {rycanonly. Iiyearsonly. \«y*a»6Bly. 
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4^6 ROTiL ooiotisaiox ON THX fOTiNOlAL aBli^TIONS UBTWBXN ORBi.T BRXTllir AND TRBT.iTO 



TABLE IT. 



Stat 6U>!ST showing tlio Total AuonxT Adv.vscei. by tho CoMMissioaBB-s ot Pohlio 'V^oeks, Ibbla-nd, Yicb, 
Tat-UEHEn, PiVEiiii'RE or Cutii Srrvioks, aud Payiusieb-Gkseiiai, is Ieelajjo ou OloHed Loan Scroicet . 



the Total Rspaymests. ami tbo Amounts REMiri'EO. 



AacEoriiuiii; AuL 


I’lirpuiu; u[ Lcaii. 


■Total 

adTaucixi. 


Total 

l'rinc||ial 


Toliil 

Intcivst 


Tolul 

AlDOIlIll 

nuuittod. 


- 




CUMBD LOAS SssnasA 


A ». d. 


A t. d. 


£ s. a. 


£ 1. d. 




<1 Geo. IV.a ion • 


Aflada and brklRc*, rupain cd 


'J7.1D7 K B 


IU7.107 8 C 


- 


- 




lA8\VlU.!V.e.33.- • 


Bepalr n( pant rouL • 


a.143 0 0 


UN.14.1 a 0 


- 


- 




liSWiAIV.c.3SiPVicl. 

f. 1. 


r.muil Juries ol wuntios, roller 
trrirkft. 


dauw IP 11 


tn/171 18 1 


18.C6I; 3 2 


1SM7B 1 10 




lAjmiuv.o. ». 


Uxclicfiuer blllH lisui.il and 
niuilpd. 


9,7«t 1) U 


3.700 0 0 


301 14 7 


~ 




ii&siVici. e.101. • 


Mayiiootli OollcKB 


U.&12 10 (1 


9,786 0 10 


3,110 14 6 


15467 II 2 




iasViet.c.61. 


Xtnptovuiuoni ol Sliaimoii 
navipicloti. 


au,uvu u 0 


SairiBii 7 8 


43, 'HiU 0 U 


12/ISU 12 10 




0A7W1AIV.O.108.- • 


SoclMiiutical UumuiiSBUQsni 


log.Mu 0 0 


1P0.09U 0 V 


4S.4S3 11 1 


- 


0 A U Viet. 0.107. • 


Bmploriuuul (d tbo labourinx 


4,7!I7M3 13 1 


SUS.700 13 10 


S7479 14 9 


4.2D4/H7 18 3 | 

1 


DVIel.0.4. • 


Hirer drainage. jaeUniinarr 
lacpetucs. 


S3J0O « 0 


U.780 8 10 


~ 


18.778 11 8 




uUeO.tV.o.liS;40Gco.ia 
C.H.VU. (Local). 


Cominburionertol WidsStreets, 
Dulilliu 


2lI3/t:4 3 11 


30.806 C 0 


116477 13 4 


22n,73S 17 0 




1 Oon. IV. c. 39. • 


ReUntof tmdo . . • 


178/170 7 7 


142,775 1 7 9 


- 


36400 9 to 




W Quo. IIL c. 02. - 


Iluulearr luirUmr • 


S18.700 -1 7 


73,014 10 0 


1S4.S26 0 7 


146451 18 10 




7Vlct. o.0S.anai3&lA 
Vint. 0 . n. 


Suitors’ (iind. Court of £x* 
ciKipuirdnuidnCJ. 


ISnriUl 10 3 


560 0 3 


74UU 7 8 


126,033 3 11 




g Viel. c. S. 


RbberT pkis, preliiaiou7 
imiiilrlos. 


Sl» U U 


60U u 0 


“ 


- 




MO«fl.llLc.l07. • 


IMnity Uoliogu, OnUIn • 


18.4IJI 10 U 


isdia 10 9 


- 


- 




o*7Wiu.rv.e.m 


County '^rouu 


s/xm 0 0 


8/MU l> n 


- 


- 




B1 Geo. UL am (Local) 


Loailtiuili'iry. llayor, Aacf - 


13.381 a 1 


PAiS 1 u 


- 


4/118 3 1 




6 Geo, IV. 0 . 12& • 


Cum lCxebanK«, Dublin 


7/)40 S 1 


8U 4 8 


3460 8 2 


7497 18 5 




SA4wm.ir,c.ioo. 


Tillu mililim. uxpenHus nf • 


C31U 10 U 


6.200 M 8 


- 


ID 0 4 




eWiU.IV.e.M. - 


GoUuror clotgy • 


<ui/ini 0 (1 


iddoo n 11 


- 


33,4113 13 1 




59Gro. III,a47. ■ 


FvrnrUoeiillnli 


73.1411 13 U 


78,145 12 0 


- 


- 




08 Goo. in. c. 47. and 

awu, iv.tg. 


CboU'Ri ex|Hiuscs * * 


1D0/I7S a 9 


1110.213 2 0 


- 


302 0 0 




4S Oca. IlL.o. 15S. ami 
4» Oeo. in. a lOS. 


Board of Vlrit Fmits 


isr/ns 18 3 


35.S2S 1 10 


52 0 3 


83420 10 5 


'Tliess kdranm 
were made by 
tlio Vlcs-Trea. 


U Gea m. C.18D ; S Goa TV 

C.L 


luoneciiou Acik 


S7/«> 0 0 


97,715 18 ID 


- 


278 1 9 


HQoo. 11L&13I. • 


PoacopKsorratiun Acta 


4B1AI7 U S 


430.768 IS 8 


- 


24/W8 10 6 


ofCirll Sorrlece, 


3 Geo. IV. c. 103. and 
0 A 7 Vnil. IV. e. 13. 


ConilubtilatT . . • 


3.S2S/»S 10 S 


B.6SS.74S U 10 


- 


230447 8 a 


and Paymute 
Graore 


3 Gm. IV. e. 3ii U Tiot. 
c, S I and g & to Vlot, 


Fublio Works 


SSU.fllC 8 ID 


226.083 13 1 


18400 S 0 


5U»I310 U 




7 Gen. IV. c. OS. jiod 0 A 7 
wm. IV. 0.81. 


Valuation ol land and lenc- 


703/)ti 10 7 


703dS8 IS 2 


- 


300 S 5 




trai.iv.c. 80 . . . 


Pott roods 


4S0.S47 7 D 


490.847 7 6 


- 


- 




SQoanLa43. • 


Turnpike rood dolwntnr« - 


41/18710 3 


1ES60 1 7 


1^783 18 8 


S74B7 13 9 




t8G«alU.o.TL ■ - 


HonrUi turnpike road - 


s/xa e s 


- 


- 


3402 3 0 




13 Viet 0. 34. and 13 A 13 
VietaS. 


Qensal rato in aid • 


ieo/K» 0 g 


mm 0 0 


- 


- 




BO Gao. DL 0 . 103. and 
7 Goj. IT. 0. 74. 


Gaols and bridewells ■ 


88S,mS 0 9 


800430 1 0 


0 15 8 


1433 3 9 




Goo. IV. 0. S4 • 


Lnnatto asylaas support 


S.523.609 IS 10 


S.6S3409 U 10 


0 3 0 


- 




0 Vlot. c. 7. 


Tampomry rallof 


953,601 10 0 


] 








13VIct.al4 • 


CnaaoUdetoi annoilies - 


1.000 a 0 


}■ 6£8.m 7 U 


- 


TI7470U 1 




18Vie4c.l4. 


DitOeased poor law onionx - 


SOO/MO 0 0 


J 








4 G«n. IV. a 88. and 2 A 8 
Will.rv.0.119. 


Titho composiUon 


S79.4B1 9 7 


61,794 6 8 


- 


337,730 1 8 1 




43 Viet. 0.4. 


Relief ol distress 


U,7SS 0 0 


16,750 0 0 


784 8 0 


- 






Total Closed Serrleas • 


IS/HS/MS 8 10 


12418401 19 U 


487499 4 7 


6470,140 13 n 
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Al’l'ENlUX IX. 



■tG7 



TABLE m. 



SDicttABT of Loan Adtancks, RmiMKNTS, Bemissions, &c. to 31st March. 1894 













BaloDCVS outsiaadin:? 

3Ist llai 


aeainst Borroncra on 
\hl8W. 












Principal. | 




— 


Amount 


Principal 


Interest 


Ptsnitied. 


In Arrear. 1 

... 1 








advanced, 




pud. 




Wriiteu oH 
Irmn tlio 
Account ol 
Assets of 
tlui Local 
LniDs Fund. 


Other 

Avreare. 


Xot yet doe. 


Interest. 


Local Loans Fi:io>. 
CIass 1. ! 

Lantis scctirr.d on 
uiiduTtokings. 


£ s. d. 
2,(>Sn,3.K> 3 1 


.8 s. d. 
820.320 1 0 


£ ». d. 


£ s. d. 

85.471 10 il 


£ s. d. 
178,105 11 1 


e a. a. 
296.783 (I II 


£ 4. d. 

. 1305.163 12 10 


E s. d. 
1S5400 11 2 


Cluas II,: 

IrOOUS SflCIUCd on 


0.800.021 S 7 


.8,0()1,KM- 13 0 


l.m.263 3 3 


LOlWll 17 3 


- 


1484 <1 7 


1 

iTsnjwo u 10 j 


1326 19 U 


Class in. : 

Loans seoured on 
lands. 


84031^ 14 10 


4.400460 IB B 


2,075.008 13 8 


1£0S,76D 8 8 


18,629 0 7 


34330 3 4 


2.76L0S4 0 0 


25.182 U 6 


Class IV. : 
Misctillanunus loans 


1.028,070 8 10 


1,082414 11 6 


23L'm 3 fl : 


330 16 4 


- 


21361 0 3 


320.tH7 1 10 


79 3 0 


ToLd— Current and 
unclosed aorvicos. 

Totot — Closed 
Services. 


lU.fl0.S,«!) 16 1 
18t>S3,ni3 0 10 


UI.370463 4 8 
12^13,801 12 11 


0,.'I3(,210 IH 3 
4S71X15 4 7 


1403,737 17 11 
(i,47U,l.in 1.1 11 


107.124 17 8 


337,770 6 1 


7313,107 10 0 


192, H82 1!) 6 


Gross total — Local 
Loans l^ind. 


88,032, 108 2 2 


12,7B0,«U 17 7 


6,871,912 2 10 


7,DG3£22 11 10 


1H7.124 17 8 


357.770 5 1 


731i5.107 10 U 


lie, 238 lU 6 


Ontmcfir Fcsi) 
Loans. 

Class It. : 

Loaiw secured on 
rates. 


810.170 17 8 


222.702 3 7 


2S^M7 18 a 


IU476 3 1 


_ 


81 4 3 


93£5» 7 a 


19 7 4 


Class IIL; 

Loans seourod on 


020.750 18 0 


2711,821 1 0 


8.1,323 0 9 


11^1 7 11 


-- 


9,1106 2 1) 


081.667 7 6 

1 


2,728 8 0 


Total Chutcli Fiiud 


1,260,032 IB 7 


6D84S8 3 7 


110,331 8 3 


283S6 11 0 


- 


9,087 <I 3 


729,926 14 B 


2.747 15 10 


Grand total • 


1 

130922,334 17 0 |SS>Sia,064 1 2 


6,082,41311 1 


7£9236 2 10 


197,124 17 8 


366357 II 4 


U073383 1 9 


I95£ J0 IS 4 




1 


! 






1 £S437£1S 13 0 
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4(SU0VAL (JOMMlSSluX ON TH13 FINANCIAL ItEI.ATIONS RFl’W'EEN OliEAT BKlTiUN .VNI) lUELANl) ; 



TABLE IV. 



Statemkht sUowiug the B\tks of iKTEftm cliugealile on Loiss udranccd by the Coh^ssiohbka of I’oiiLio "Woeks, 
1HEI..VHD, hjgQthot wiib the Modi-s and Fei'iude of Bepnyment. 







1 


j 








No. of 1 








Miivimuni 








Rate of 


Obiiervutiouii. | 


Period of 


Moilo of 






I’uriJOSL- of Takiu. 

1 






Bepa)'ment. 




when 


'^bfn I. 1 


Interest. 






Ropuymoiit. 


Bepaymcui 










1 








Tears. 




Annuity. 














£ >. d. 


1 


Iiocnt Irntnlh - - 


4 




25 


‘InstnlmcnU 


— 


3 


Inland nnriitiiliou 


4 




26 


Do. 


— 


3 


Railways - 


4 




3.') 




- 


4 

.1 


Quarries, iiiiiies, luid miaoeU 
loneous. 

Harbours— 


4 




26 








(a.> Comnivrriiil harbonra 






2.'> 


Do. 1 






(A.I I,naiM In pier nmburitice 


8,\ 




SO 


Do. j 






created by .Slionnoii Act, 
1885. 












li 


Reclnniatioii iil waste lands 


3 




n 


Do. 






iSee aliii Nw. 30 uiid 28.) 






hom completion 










Opcnlioiis now 


of works. 






7 


Labourers’ dwellinfts 














carried on nodor 














Housiug of 

Working Classes 














Act 








K 


Hollaing of tlie uorkiug claiwcs • 


1 H 




30 


Do. 













80 


Do. 









3J 




40 


Do. 








8^' 




t50 


Do. 


— 


H 


Oniuil jntins of noiinties — 














(n.) Bonds and hridgea 


3 i 




30 


Annuity . 


8 0 5 




(A.) Cniin houses 


4 




1 

conplotion 


Do. 


~ 


















(<-.) Bridp* bctwcun counticf) 
Boftds nod hridgea 


5 I 




S3 


Do. 


7 IS 0 


10 


5 






‘Instalments 


_ 


U 


Public buildings— 

(o.) Reforuiutorics - 


84 




1 20 


Do. 






3f- 




SO 


Do. 


_ 






4 






Do. 


_ 




(A.) Public libranea . - 


5 






Do. 






(c.) Industrial selwola 


3* 






Do. 




13 


Fishery piers and harbonrs 


6 


Ko issuea being 




Atmuiiy 


7 1 10 


13 


Palilic works loans 














(67 Geo. 111. c. 34.) 




moilu under this 
Ant. 








14 


Repairs of post muds and bridgei 


4 






Inslttlmenta 







RcfiaiTs of Ashcry piers and Imr- 


4 


* - - 1 


1 


Do. 







hours. 






from compleiioD 
of works. 
Do. 


Do. 


— 


16 


AlnintenaiicQ of na\ngahon works 


i 










Lunatic RSvlum bcitdiugs — 












(a.) PermaiicBt works and 




... 










purehMC of land. 


8 

84 








• 




(A.) Fomieore, fittings, Sk. - 











16 


Anisans dwellings 




Operations now 












carried ononder 














tlie Honsisg of 














Classes Act. 








19 


PnbUc Health— 














(a.) %7ntcrworkj, sewerage, 


84 


. 




STnfftAlmiint. 







Ac., &«. 


8f 


... 


40 


Do. - 









4 


• . 










(A.) Banal grcuuds - 


4 










20 


Emigration • • - • , 


3} 1 


- 


20 


Do. - 















Do. - 




31 


Labouren* Acta— | 












ErectioD of cottages by boards 






85 








of gnaidians. j 


81 

3? 


. 


40 


Do. 


4 18 8 














33 


Bispensurr housos 


34 


. 








28 


River Dr.ainnge, 8 & 0 Viet. o. 89. 


















made. 








24 


River Drainage, 26 ft 27 Viet. 


4 




22 ' 


Asnuitr - 


6 10 0 






dcrii^ progress 




85 


Do. 


6 0 0 






sabscdsentlr 














34 











* equnl iustalments of prindpal with btcroat ou balance ouUtandiog. 
t Only allowed to local authorities. 
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River Draiiu)^ Mnintciutnco — 
(a.) UnaerS0&3UVieLc.49. 
foe m>rkt carrioi out by 
Bottnl of trorkii. 

(6.) Loaus to trustees - 



XaH<I Imprnneuuml — 

Loitiu to loodowncrs— 

(rt.) Por Bub-soiling, trench- 
ing, irrigation, embanking, 
fencing, and ruclunintion of 

(6.) Forfami buildings, liousea 
and offices, sontoh mills, 
labourers' dwellings, and 
planting. 

(c.) For labourers’ eotiuges 
erected by order of the 
Land Commisnou. 

Idnd improvement, prelinunaiy 
expenses. 

Land Improoemenl — 

(a.) Loans to tenants for 
drainage. 

(&.) Loons to companies for 
rcclanmtion of waste lands. 



Glebe loans - 
Unilding sehoois - - 

Seed supply 

National Seliool Teachers’ Resi- 
dences. 

Non-vested schools and training 
colleges. 



Rate of 
Interest. 



I 



Si (about) 

8^ (about) 

3i 

(about) 

(about) 



No istnes are now 

No issuBs are now 

made. 



hisximnm 
Period of 
Bepajineot. 



Not osnally ex- 
ceeding 12 

Not nsnolly ex- 
ceeding 12 



Annuity - 
No loon yet 



Annnity - 



Annnal 
Payment 
per CenL 
when 

Repayment 

Annui^. 



& s. d 
•11 S 8 



5 0 0 
5 0 0 



TiBLE V. 



Boabs op Public Wobu, Ibblaio). 



The following Statemest shows tbo Rates of Ibtheebt chargeable on the Bevornl Akoubts making the 
aggregate oatstunding Loan Balakobs on the Slat March 18d4: — 



Free of interest 
3 per cent - 

H 

34 .. 

35 .. 

34 „ - 



44 

5 „ • 

Advanoes on which intorcst is deferred pending the completion of 
the works . . - • - 



13,473 

6,000 

1.483,636 

588,776 

156,718 

2,842,058 

760.388 

1,465,483 

226,154 

49,885 

88,006 



Total Local Loans Fnnd - - - • - 7,700,877 

Ohnrch Fund Loons ot 1 per cent .... 739,018 

£8,439, 890* 

The average rate durgeablc on the advances out of the Local Loans Fund was 31. 11s. id. on the 31st March 
1894. The interest realised in the year averaged 31. 7i. lOi. per cent, on the principal sum ontstantoig on the 
1st April 1893. 



* Bxolnslra ol lB7,lStf. written off from the account ot the assets ot the Local Loans Pimd. 
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TABLE TH. 

Si'ATEMENT sliowiug tli6 Aj)vancb 3 fof tlic Ifkst lira yoiirs ou the six most ioiportaut Loan Sbevices administered 
by the CoMiiissioNBEs of Puleio Works. Im.AMi). 



Year to 
31st llaicli. 


Labourers’ 

1 DwelliugB in 
' 'I'omis Act uiid 
Housing of the 
tVorkiug CiA'ises 
Act. 


1 Labourers’ 
1 Acti. 


1 

Public Ucaltb 
Acts. 


Lunatic 

Asylums 

Biuldlngs. 

i 


1 Laud lEuprovemcuC 
Loans to Loudowuers. , 


Land Im- 
piovemcnl 
Loans to 
Teoaou. 




1. 








5. 


6. 


Tot;il issued to — 
31st Miiruh 1889 

ill yciU' to 

31st Moruh 1800 
„ 1891 

„ 1893 

„ 1893 

„ 1894 


£ 

317,481 

54,224 
39,070 
1 19,691 

37,401 
1 34,136 


' £ 

, 659,439 

1 

139,4.50 
1 139,135 

115,133 
111,498 
71,627 


£ 

1,531.911] 

109,997 

70,309 

99,295 

138,345 

188,289 


£ 

1,423.689 

24,304 

30,046 

35,429 

26,626 

51,638 


£ 

3.951,728] 

25.677 

39,7,)6 

30,804 

35,871 

32,321 


1 £ 
646,656 

33,428 

43,660 

41,566 

42,645 

41,182 


Total issued to 3ut 
Hurch 1894. 


492,083 


1,286,283 


2,078,046 


1,591,922 


4,106,157 


864,337 








2,116,582 




5,029,777 





TABLE Vm. 



(a ) Stathubnt showing for the liat 10 years the Amoimt voted by Parlumeni for the pa^e of Loaps to be 
advaneod by the Commissionsks of Poblic Works, Ibeiaot, and the Sam aotnally msucd mi accoont of each 
Vote. 



Part of years— 
lKB4imd 1885 
18H.5 „ 188C - 
188G „ 1887 



1888 

1H8U 

180U 

1881 

1882 

tags 



1889 

1890 

1891 - 

1892 
180,7 - 
1804 



1 Loan Vote. 


Authorising Act. 


Amount. 




£ 


47 & 48 Viet. c. 49. - 


1,200,000 


48 & 49 Viet. C. 65. • • - 


1,50",000 




1,20'>,U0U 




1,000,000 


SI & 53 Viet. 0.89. • 


1,000,000 


,52 & 53 Viet, c, 71. • - - 


1,000,000 




1,000.1100 










50 & 57 Viet. c. 24. 


800,000 



.AiuouqC issued lO 
meet actacL 
BeqoiremeaU. 



740.000 

850.000 
£30,000 
000,000 

550.000 

420.000 

005.000 



(b ) STATEUEira showing for the last 10 years the total Repaints in respect of Loass advanced by tlio 

' ■' COMIUSSIONEES Of PUBLIC WOBKB. 



— 


I Total Bepaymems. 


Principal repaid. 


Interest paii 


TotaL 








£ s. d. 


Tear ended 31st March— 




198,931 19 8 


562,874 1 0 


1885 ... - - 




215,465 8 3 


527,533 IS 5 


1886 - - - ■ 




221,567 15 n 


618,159 6 10 






238,551 10 6 




1888 




252,966 9 6 


769,548 14 5 


1889 - - - - ■ 




266,842 10 5 


742,961 18 6 


1890 - 




253.495 17 0 


921,998 5 9 


1891 - • * - ■ 1 




26.3,151 9 9 


658,987 17 3 


1892 • - • - 




267,147 17 5 


733,043 16 8 


1898 - - * - ■ . 




266,765 U 11 


707,244 19 3 


1894 
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TABLE XI. 



Stateuekt of BsuisstOHS up to the 3Ist March 1894 in respect of Loax Aj>v.u«cba mmlo through the Boaud of 
PoniicWoBis for lutt-un), or through tho VicB-TnEisuasii, rAtHASTEii of Oivii Skevices, and PAYMAffoai 
Gzeb&ax. 



Purposes for which Adraoced. 




Amount 




Authority for Remission or 


Of Loan. 


Bepaid. 


^ Bomitted. 


Writo-oC. 


CtosBii Sruvicks. 

Griiod iTurios ofCouutios, lUliof Works 


& s. d. 

326,840 13 11 


£ t. il. 

69,671 18 1 


,C s. il. 

150,678 1 10 


Act 16 fi 17 Viet. 0. 7.5. 


Maruooth College ... 


18.642 10 0 


2,785 0 10 


15,857 9 3 


Act 32 « S3 Viet. c. 42. g, 41 




204,000 0 0 


281,453 7 2 


12,686 12 10 


(Church Act). 

Act 42 &, 43 Viet. c. 85. 


Emptoyuiciit of the Labouciug Poor 


4,797,648 12 1 


502,700 13 10 


4,394,947 18 3 


Acta 10& 11 Viet.c. fir.aud 


Kvsr DniiDiige, Proliiuiniuy Expeoses • 


23,500 0 0 1 


9,720 8 10 


18,773 U 2 


Treasury Letter, 20th Juno 


s 

CommiBAioDors of Wide Streets, Doblio - 


263,624 3 11 


36,895 0 5 


236,728 17 6 


1 




178,076 7 7 1 


142,776 17 9 


;i5,»oo 9 10 


^Acl 40&41 Viet. c. 37. 




315,769 4 7 


73,514 10 9 


145,354 13 10 


Suitors’ li'uudi Court of Exchequer 


196,491 10 2 


5.59 6 3 


125,932 8 il 


J 


Londoodeny, Mayor, &o. of • 


13,846 3 I 


9,803 1 0 


4,04;l 3 I 


Prirute Act, 1843. 


Corn Exobsiigc, Dublin • 


7,846 3 1 


218 4 8 




Truiisury Letters, 16ch Jane 


Tithe UiUioD, Expenses of • • 


5,310 15 0 


5£00 14 8 


10 0 4 


1636, and 15th May 1846. 

1 Treasury Letter, 15^ 


Uolief of Clergy 


49,390 0 0 


16,490 6 11 


33,493 18 1 


1 January 1846. 

Act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 100., 


Gboicni Expenses - 


196,575 2 9 


196,213 2 9 


362 0 0 


and Treasury Letter, 15th 
January 1640. 

Trea.'iory Ijctters, 20th 


Bonrd of First Fruits ... 


137,948 13 3 


35,328 1 10 


92,620 Kl r, 


.fiinu.'iry 1841, 24th October 
1844. 30th Decciuhcr 1844, 
27lh l^brimry 1845. 

Aut 4 Oeo. 4. c. 66. 


lusiDTcetiou Acts* .... 


37,989 0 U 


37,715 18 10 


273 1 3 


Trea.snry Letter, 36th 


Fence Presorratioii Acts 


461,267 n S 


436,758 IS 2 


24,508 16 6 


Kohruury 1813. 

Treasury Li-ttem, 16th March 


Constububry ... 


3,825,09.5 19 6 


3,588,748 15 10 


236,347 3 8 


iiuil 24tK September 1841. 
Treasury Letter, 31st Miucb 


Public Works .... 


280,615 3 10 


225,682 13 1 


54,082 10 0 


1841. 

Treiutury Letter, I5tb 


Yaluntioo of Lands nnd Tenements 


703,942 19 7 


703,436 13 3 


506 6 5 


Jiinunry 1846. 

TresHury Minute, 5th Sept* 


i 

Tatnpike Bond Debentures • 


41,037 IS 3 


13,350 1 7 


97,687 13 6 


umber 1831, ami 'freusury 
Letter, 4th .fuly 1876. 
Treasury Letters, 32nd 


Howtb Turnpike Rood ... 

Temporary Relief - 

CoMoUdiled Annnitics ... 


8,692 6 2 

953,551 19 0 
1,900 0 0 


1 528,181 7 11 


3,693 6 9 
727,970 11 1 


Octolier 1839 anil 7th 
March 1850. 

Truosury liStter, 4th May 
1843. 

Act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 75. 


Distressed Poor Law Unions 
Gaols and Bridewells • 


300,000 0 0 
893,758 6 9 


i 

890,830 1 0 


1,328 5 0 


Treasury Letter, 22iid Fob- 


Tithe Composition • 


979,451 S 7 


1 51,794 6 C 


237.720 16 1 


mnry 1842, itnd Act 6 5e 7 
Viet. 0. 32. 

1 Act 44 A 45 Viot. & S3. 


Total remisfdoDs on Closed Soniccs 


14,899.91] 8 9 


1 7,859,770 14 10 


8,470.140 18 11 




Opin SBuytoRS. 










(b.) Boads and' Bridges (8,9912. 11s. lid.) : 










Dublin and Blessiagton Boad - 


3,600 0 0 


2,862 10 0 


1,137 10 0 


Act 18 & 19 Yict. 0. 69. 


Limerick BoatU 


2,000 0 0 


165 18 1 


1,884 1 11 


Act 20 & 91 Viet. c. 16. 


Achlunksnl Bridge .... 


9,850 0 0 


•1,888 14 7 1 


8,850 0 0 




(5. ) Inland Kavigation : 
tJlster Canal - - - . 

(6.J Public Buildings (Bomaa Oatholio 


10,000 0 0 
35,000 0 0 


83,046 2 1 


10,000 0 0 
1,963 17 11 


Act 54 A 65 Viet. o. 59. 
Treasury Letters, S8th March 


Chspols). 1 

(t>.) Hi>fbours,Docks,&c.(74,S862.8s. 8c2.); 
lumerick Harbour ... 


124,000 0 0 


*27,881 3 0 


58,883 S 5 


1854) l8thDecemher.l2th 
March, and 10th April 
1865; 7th December 1859 ; 
Sth Angust 1864 ; and 
lltb December 1868. 

Aet 80 A 31 Vtct e. 63. 


Galway Harbour - 


94,000 » 0 


•7,917 8 7 


9,822 14 10 


Act SO A 81 Yiei. a. 66. 


Ardgiw Harbour ... 
(d.) Isibourera' DwuUinga (88S2. 18s. 
Timothy Moore - 


6,650 0 U 
424 17 6 


7 0 0 


6,650 0 0 
417 17 6 


Act 40 A 41 Yict. e. 27. 
Act 48 A 49 Viet. e. 65. 


Lough Allea Clay Works Company • 


320 0 0 


3 4 3 


317 IS 9 


Aet 49 A 50 Yict. e. 46. 


Carried forward 


215,644 17 6 


79,685 15 7 


94,247 6 4 





* B«i«riiienls are still to be mtds on these particulu i»«n. 
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Purposes for which Advanced. 



(It.) llivcr ])rainpge lIiiinteDance 
(«.) Public Works Li)ftus, 57 Geo. 3. 
c. 34. (177, 9lW. ISs. ftd.)\ 

Repairs to Parish Churches • 

Roads, Itiillyuioue; Cutliciidca 

Roads, Dublin to Naviia 

Grand Cauni Company ... 

ForCuinuii Bridge - 

Limerick Bridge 

Cork Street Improvements - 

Plassey Canal .... 

Cotinty Mayo, CJourt Houses 

County Kilkenny, Roads - 

Youghal Bridge 

Athluiikard Bridge • 

(6.) Laud Improvement, Preliminary 
Expenses. 

(b.) Repairs of I'ishery Piers : 

Killeany Pier 

(f>.) Lunatic Asylums Ruildings - 

(a.) Building Schools (350/. 15r. id.) : 
Dundalk Eudoweil School 
Now lloBS Endowed School 

Total remiasioDs on Open Services 
Total remissiouR on Closed Services 
Irish Cliurcli Pund Loatis 

Total as shown in Table I. 



Amount | 


Of I«aa. 


Repaid. 


Remitted. 


& s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


215,644 17 6 


72,685 15 7 


94A47 6 4 


2,082,052 7 3 


*873,984 19 1 


1,207,682 5 7 


49,198 8 4 


•30,896 0 9 


155 0 0 


1,015 7 9 


315 15 9 


669 13 0 


1,967 16 3 


1,025 8 11 


942 7 4 


9,007 13 10 


8,364 11 4 


1,143 2 6 


07,670 9 1 


10,000 U 0 


87,670 9 1 


2,769 4 8 


1,371 4 1 


1,398 0 7 


51L384 12 4 




55,384 12 4 


18^76 18 6 


4,376 18 6 


13,700 0 0 


1.504 12 4 


591 12 r> 


913 19 10 


2,699 0 0 


2,581 17 4 


117 2 8 


2,115 9 9 


1,950 0 5 


165 9 4 


10,000 0 0 


223 2 3 


9,777 17 9 


6,000 0 0 




6,000 0 0 


60,000 0 0 


*64,230 2 7 


1,013 3 1 


344 14 2 




344 14 2 


1,591,922 6 0 


*1,315,773 8 5 


12,183 0 0 


276 18 5 


27 13 10 


249 4 7 


253 16 11 


152 6 2 


101 10 9 


4,214,404 13 1 


2,397,549 12 6 


1,498,787 17 11 






6,470,140 13 11 


— 


— 


26,336 11 0 


- 


- 


7.992,265 2 10 



Authority for Remission o: 
Wnte-off. 



Acta 15 A 17 Viet C. 13i)„ 
18 & IS Viet. c. no., 42 k 
43Vict.c.35.,43&44 Viet, 
e. 1„ and 4C & 47 Viet, 
c. 42. 

Act 44 & 45 Vicr, c. 3B. s. 5, 



Treasury Letter, 15th August 
1834. 

Treasury Letter, June 1843. 
Act IS A 1» Viet c. 69. 

Act 7 S 8 Viet. c. 98. 

Act 21 Viet. 0. 23. 

AotSU & 31 Vici. c. S3. 

Act 40 A 41 Viet c. 27. 

Act 42 & 48 Viet. c. 85. 

Act 46 & 47 Viet. c. 42. 
Treasury Luiters, 5th May 
1858, and 26th September 
1372. 

/Act 61 A52 Viet. o. 39. 
t Act S3 ft 64 Viet. c. 50. 
Treasury Letter, 18th 
December 1855. 



* Kepaymeuts arc still to be made on these rHirticular loans. 



The foregoing list does nob include all the Loans made nador the several eervices, only those Loans on whioli 
remissions have been made. 

Closed Services are those ou which advances cannot be made, and repayment have ceased. 

Open Seroiees include ; — , , ^ • 

(a.) Those on which no farther advances can be made, though repayments have yot to come in. 

(li.) Those on which advances can still be made. 
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TABLE XI. 

LlOffr BAILWAT8 (lEBLAITD) ACT, 1889. 



Name of Line. 


G.ue., 


Mileage. ! 


By Government 
Grant. 


By Local I 
Guarantee, j 


Ih- Working 
Company. 


Galway and Clifdea . - - . 


.1 3 


48,^ 


& 

364.0UO 


£ 


Balance of cost. 


Killorglin and Vulentia . . • 


1 5 S 


26J 


85,000 


70,000 


M 


Headford and Eoamare ... 


! S 3 


Iflf 


50,000 


60,000 


» 


Buntry Bay Extension ... 


S 3 




1.5,000 


- 




Baltimore Extension .... 


S 3 


n 


SC, 701) 


- 


Nil. 


DownpnlriBk and Ardgltiss 


5 3 


8 


80,000 


*17,000 


» 


Stranorlar and Glentics 


3 0 


S4?j 


110,000 


1,000 


.. 


Donegal and KiUybcgs ... 


8 n 


lef 


115,600 


1,000 




Collooney and Clorcmorris 


5 3 


47 


150,000 


180,000 


Bolnnee of cost 


Ballina and Killala .... 


5 3 


8 


44,000 


- 




Westport and Mallaranny 


S 3 


18 


131,400 


- 


n 


Aohill ExleiiKion .... 


S » 


H 


73,500 


- 


- 


Preliminary exi>enscfl and eontingonclca 


- 


- 


Estimate 28,000 


- 


- 


Totals 


- 


336^ 


1,159,800 


369,000 


- 



* Tho Trconirj contriboteii onder the Act of >983 two per coot, as a mnaimutn in aid of Qaanotced Dividend, excepting in 
the f"“» of the Downpatrick and Ardglass Line, in which the guarantee in 8 per cent, bj the Grand Jary oolj' 



A 85610. 
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Total amoQnt written oil' orremittod ........ .Nil. 

Present annual omouut of paymouts in roapoot of oufcatandiug balance, iuolnding replacement of omiital and 
iutei'ost : — 



lOUO 

loot 

1902 

1908 

1904 

lOOS 

lOOG 

1907 



Capital. 


Iniorest 


TotoL 


£ 4 . d. 


£ 


£ s. d 


‘1C9.707 0 U 


180,008 


599,715 0 0 


273,272 0 0 


118,183 


391,454 0 0 


816,078 0 0 


10S,.5O0 


121,573 0 0 


1,123,185 n 0 


76,972 


1,199,157 0 0 


326,618 0 0 


57,062 


883,680 0 0 


986,384 0 0 


46,832 


383406 C 0 


50,845 0 1 


88,393 


89,237 9 1 






87,502 0 0 




37,502 


37,502 0 0 





37,502 


37,503 0 0 


500,000 0 0 


29,627 


529,637 0 0 


555,500 0 U 


10,987 


666,487 0 0 


16,000 0 0 


303 


16,303 0 0 


3,913,584 9 1 


729,311 


4,642,895 9 1 



Balance dne to depuaitors in Poet Office Savinge Banks in Ireland at 31st December, 1893 • • 4,340,1S6 

Estimated balance at 31st December, 1S94 ........ 4,977,(XI0 

Balance duo to depositors in Trustee Savings Banks in Irckmd at 20tb November, 1894 - - 1,997,495 



1st March 1895. 



B.— LOCAL LOANS FUND. IBBLAND. 



Aiitborigr through whom 
Advance was 
mode by Natiennl Debt 


Total Amount 
advanced to 
81 St March 


Total Amount of tlie Pajments made from 
Ireland ap to iho 31st March 1894 iu respect of 
such Advances, iueluding Heplacement 
of Capita] and Interest. 


Bemitttd np to | 
Slst March li 
1694. 1 


Balanoe ont- 
stooding on Slst 
March 1894. 


Conunissiocers. 


1894. 


CapitoL 


Interest 


Total. ! 




£ 


£ 


£ 


& 


£ 


£ 


Cnmimssionert) ot I'ubllO 


38,653,403 


22,790,471 


5,871,912 


28,662.383 


7,968,928 


7,898,003 


Works. Ireluiiil. 














Irish Land CoiumissioQCrs 


8,249,343 


891,557 


991,267 


1A89.834 


MU 


, 7,857,786 


nadcr Land . Purobaeo 
Acts. 








1 






Total 


46,901,745 


33,182,028 ' 


6,863,179 


1 30,045,307 

1 


7,963,928 


15,755,789 


Public Works Loan Com- 


5,401,483 


3,690,631 


3,939,137 


1 5,920,768 


1,582,606 


268A45 


missionecs. 














H.M.’s Treasury - 


900,000 


_ 


_ 




900,000 


- 


Grand Total • 


53,293,227 


26^72,659 


0,103^16 


1 85,974,975 


10,396,534 


16.024,034 



NoTS.-Thi« talilu Iuu> Iwon preparod trwn tlie suimiuw of pablio l«uut mi l« W oHlio LomI l^ans Pmsd Aceouiiw of the National 
Qubt OoinnifiHloDuni (or tliio year endod slat Uarcli 1894 (0> DO of ISOt}. 
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Eblattve Poptoaxiok of Bnoland and Waibs. Scoilani), IbeiAnd, omd Gbbat Bmiadj, respe^voly, foroveiy fifth 
year between 1821 and 1891, inolusive, as obtained from the Ghsebai Esoism Ojpicb, Sokembt Housb. 



Tow. 


Eoghutd 
and Walss. 


ScotlanA 


j Great I 
Britain 
(Total). 


j Ireland. 


1 


Year. | 


Snsland 
and Walts. 


gootlsnd. 


Gnat 

Britain 

(Total). 


1 Ireland. 


- . 


1881 • 


1&000AS6 


8391A91 


' 14391.757 


6301387 


1 Census. 


un • 


20,006384 


330M94 


1 3^318 


{399307 


Census. 


1820 • 


)3,074A8< ^ 


83383S9 


15300,926 


7368370 


Bstlmatad. 


I860 • 


1 £1,4«>384 


3316,189 


24324313 


5382342 


Sstimated. 


1831 • 


13390,797 


930i8Sa 


16301,183 


7.7B7A0I 


Census. 


1871 - 


1 22,713366 


8300, DIB 


86,072384 


B,4lS3n 


CnusuB. 


18S0 - 1 


I4928A77 , 


8,407,107 


17325344 


7380337 


Estimated. 


1970 • 


1 24370307 


8.653,183 


27322,450 


6377344 


Estimated. 


1B41 • 


1&S14A46 


9320.184 


18334338 


8375.114 


OoasiiB. 


1881 • 


353743S9 


3.735378 


28,710318 


6374380 


Gensns. 


1840 • 


lOAKIBS 


9.77D.1M 


19,714346 


8387348 1 


Estimated 


1680 • 


27382388 


83SSJ55 


31307387 


i006395 


Estiintted. 


1801 • 


17327AOO 


1398.748 


so3i6,m 


5368385 


Census. 


1881 • 


{0,008325 


4.06347 


3S4»S.m 


1 4,704,760 


Censos. 


1850 • 


19342,411 


8396.771 


28,038,183 


6378351 


Estimated. 


1890 - 


S0,7S13D8 


” 






Estbaated. 
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APPENDIX xn. 



CoBB£SrOKD£XCE WITU THE Wil OfPICE AS TO BELATrVB CoST OF MlllTAJlV EsTABLISHKEKTS IS GREAI BbIIAIK 
AKD IbEIiASP. 



23, Great George Street, S.W , 
Sib, Febi'nar7 1. 1895. 

I AU directed by this CommiMion to request that 
they may bo furnished l)y tho War Office with an 
estimate of the nonnal strength of the army in Ireland, 
nnd of the ayerago annual cost of its pay and sub- 
sistoDce, and a similar estimate with regard to the 
militia. 

Generally speaking the Commission desire to ascortain, 
BO far as may bo practioablo, what is the total amonnt 
of the normal annnal expenditure in Ireland in respect 
of sll military objecta, ns comparud with tho expenditar<^ 
in the rest of tho United Kingdom, and they would bo 
glad of any information which tho War Oftioe aro able 
tn supply with regard to this matter. 

I am, &o. 

(Signed) B. H. Hollanp, 
The Accountant General, Secretary. 

War OSco, 8.W. 



114/Irelaud/212. War Office, Pall Mall. S.W., 

SiK, February 19, 1895. 

Ik reply to your letter of tho 1st instant 1 am 
directed by the Secretary of State for War to enclose a 
statement showing the nonnal establishment of the 
of the Bogntar Army in Great Britain and Ireland 
rc^ctirely, and also of the militia in the two conntries. 

The statement further shows tlieamonntof the normal 
annual expondiinre on all military objects in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, excIusiTc of the expenditure 
under tho Military Forces Localization Act, 1872, the 
Imperial Dofonco Act, 1688, and the Barracks Act, 
1890. which must bo regarded as abnormal. 

I am to odd that the sums 3,918,6002. and 1,048,1002. 
shown as pay, &o. of regular forces in Great Britain 
and Ireland respectively do not inclndo military expen* 
ditureborochy the Indian Goverumoiit to the estimated 
amonnt of 665,-K)02. in the former and 04,6002. in tho 
tatter, and that the sums 2,575,4002. and 302,8002. for 
non*c£fi.-ctiTe nay, &o. are likewise oxclusivo of the 
Indian contril)Ution towards effective choi'gcs. This 
ooatribntiou nmy be taken to cover further cxpendiiiiro 



to the amount of 728,0002. in Great Britaiu and 91,1002. 
in Ireland. 

1 am, Ac. 

The Secretary of the Royal R, H. Kkox. 

Commission on the Financial 
Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

28 Groat George Street, S.W. 



EsrAiiusiiUKNT of Reoular Forces and Militia, in 
GuEAT filllTAlK and Iublakp. 




ITomiAi. Akhual Expenpitobe on all Miutaby Objects 
in Gbe-vx Bbixaik and Ikeland. 



I Oi 



Ormt Britain. 



.of lilUliu 
l*rnmiuu7 luul Voluoti«n 
Burpliiw, atom, truiaport. (tc. 
Non-eSccllm ebarget 

Total . . 



874AK10 

O.IOLOW 

UTS.tOO 



i,04S,ii)n 

112,200 



S01800 



APPENDIX Xtll. 



Exthaots from Speeches mode in the Faiu.iauekts of 
Ukiok in so far as they relate to the Fn 
In accordance with Sections from the Commisaion 
I have endenvonrod to collect from the debates in the 
British and Irish Parliaments which immediately pre- 
ceded the Act of Union extracts of sny importance 
ftvm speeches with regard to the 7th or Finanoial 
Article of the Treaty of Union. 

It seemed at the same time to bs dcau'able to include 
tome exb'aota from the speeches made with regard to the 
unsuccessful "Commercial propositions " of 1786, of 
which Sir Edward Hamilton has given an account on 
page 1 of his memorandum. 

Aa he has pointed out, the idea of these proposittouB 
was to admit Ireland to some commercial advantages 
from which she was then still excluded, and to obt^ 
in return a regular contribntion from Ireland towards 
the support of the British Havy. 

^^'itn regard to the debates in the Irish Parliament 
which immediately preceded the Unhm, it must be 
observed that the "B-ish Parliamentary History," 
which contains a regular and oonseoutive report of the 
debates from the year 1781, came to an end on July 1 5th, 
11^7. Subsequent speeches down to the last meeting 
of the Irish Farliament have to be collected from 
separata publicotious of the pamphlet kind in the 
British Museum or elsewhere. Mr. Graltan’s 
speeches are printed in the collection of 1822. The chief 
member of the Irish House of Commons who devoted 
himsdf in detail to the financial branch of the snhjeot 
on the opposition side was 7£r. Foster, then Speaker of 
the Hoose, but who bad at a previous time b<»n Chan- 
cellor of the Iri^ Exchequer. The reports of his 
speeches ore very full and apparently caremlly revised 
by him for publication. 

Piintcd image digitised by llic Univ'crsily c 
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Gbeat Bbitaih and luELANn provionaly to tho Act of 

ANOIAL BELATIOMS of the two OODNtlllSS. 

Tlic extracts aro arranged in three parts, viz. : — 

Part I. — Debates on the Commercial Propositions of 
1785. p. 1. 

Part II. — Debates in the British Parliament in 1799 
and 1800, relative to tho Treaty of Union, p. 5. 

Part HI. — Debates in the Irish Parliament on the 
same subieot, p. 8. 

B. H. HOLLAND, 

Secretary. 



PXBX L 

Debates on the Couuzbcial Pnorosiuavs in 1785. 

Mr. Pitt, in his speech of 22nd February 1885, in Mt.W- 
bringing in the 11 rcsolntions as to commercial inter- 
course which had received the assent of the Irish 
Parliament, said (inter a2ta) — 

" They wonld recollect that from the rovolntion to a 
" period within the memory of every man who hoard 
" him, indeed, until these very few years, the system had 
" been thatof debarring Irelsmd from theesjoymentand 
" use of her owu resonrees ; to make tho kmgdom oom- 
'* plctely subservient to tho interest and opulence of 
" tills county, withont suffering her to share in the 
" bounties of nature, in the industry of hei' oitisens, 

" or making them contribute to tho general interests 
" imd stren^h of the Empire. The system of cruel 
" andabominablerestrainthad, however, baenexploded. 

“ It was at once harsh and onjost, and it was as im- 
*‘ poEtic as it was oppressive; for however neoessary 
“ It might bo to the partial benefit of districts in Britain, 

'* it promoted not the real prosperity and strength of 

i'SoLilhainptou Library Digitisaiioii Unit 
' Digitisation Unit 
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“ tUoEmpire. ThatwhichhadbeontheByetemconiitor- 
“ acted tac kiuduess of Providence, and saspeuiled the 
“ indastry and enterprise of tn&ii. Ireland was put 
“ under such restraint that she was shut out from every 
“ species of commerce ; she was restniincd from sendiss 
“ too produce of her own soil to foreign mavkocs, mid 
“ all correspondence with the colonics of Britain was 
“ prohibited to her, so tbat sbo could not derive tboir 
" commodities bat through the medium of Britain. 

*' This was the system which had prevailed, and this 
was the state of thraldom in which that country had 
been kept ever since the revolution. Some relaxation 
“ of the system, indeed, took place at an early period 
“ of the present century. Somewhat more of the 
“ reRtrictive laws were abated in the reign of George II.. 

“ bnt it was not until a time nearer to onr own day, snd 
indeed witliin the lost seven years, that the system 
“ hod Iweii completely reversed. '' 

Mr. Fitl then pointed ont tbat the right of import 
from and export to foreign countries and British cidonies 
had been conceded to Ireland, except that Ireland 
conld not re-export British Colonial produce to 
Britain or receive it from Britain. This exception it 
was pi-oposcd to abolish so far a.« regarded America and 
Africa, not not with remrd to the Asiatic trade, which 
was the monopoly of the East India Compiiny. It was 
also proposed that English and Irish goods should poss 
freely from one country to the other, either freely or 
at duties which were tho same in both countries. 

In return for these mlvnntiigcs Ireland was to con- 
tribute liny surplus over 65fi,'i00i. per annum of the 
“hereditary revenue ’* of Ireland towards the support 
of the navy'. The Grown or “hereditary" parts of 
Irish reveniiB {which prndiiced in laSTi 65"2,<iOOI. per 
annum) was derived from custouis. hearth tax, and 
inland excise, three limncheaof revenue which wonld, 
as 3Ir. IPitt calculated, increase with tlie increasing 
trade and prosperity of Ireland. (Parliamentnry 
History, vol. '25, p. 1127.) 

Mr. Fill said in the course of this B{)eech (p. H18) : 
“ There were but two possible systems for countries 
'* sitnntcd in I'elation to each otbor like Britain and 
“ Ireland. The one, of having the sinaller oompletely 
“ subservient and subordinate to tho greater— to make 
“ tho one, as it were, on instrument ol advantage, and 
“ to make all her cdbrts operate in favour of, and con- 
“ dnee morely to, the interest of the other. This system 
“ we hod tried in i-eBpcct to Ireland. The other was a 
“ partioipation and community of benefits and a system 
“ of equality and fairness, which, without tending to 
“ aggrandise the one or to depress the other, should seek 
“ the aggregate interests of &e Empire. Such a situa- 
“ tion of commercial erjnality in wmeh there was to be 
" a community of bunotits demanded also a community 
“ of bnTt.bens, and it was this situation in which he 
“ dcsir^ to place tho two oonutries. It wa« on that 
*' general biuda that he was solicitous of moving the 
" ]iropusition which he held in his hand, to complete a 
“ system which bad licen left unfinished and defeo- 
‘‘ tive." 

loriMeril Lord North and Mr. Fox, in tho same debate, 

Mil Mr. objected to tbo proposition, as not containing a snfli- 
ciently definite pledge on the part of Ireland to contri- 
bute to tho support of the navy, ontL iu the same 
sense, was, among many other hostile petitions, a 
petition from Liverpool, setting forth (iwlrr idi'u) : 
“That an eqml participation in all tho privileges 
“ and advantages of a oommuni'Qr should, by every 
“ role of right, reason, and justice include in it 
“ a mutual obligation to enconr^o, maintsm, and 
“ defend those ngbts, and to contribute equally to 
*• their support ; that the islimd of Great Britain, when 
“ first united in legislation, manufaoturea. navigation. 
'' and comtnercB becaino united also in taxation 
“ tovrards the general support of the common good ; 
“ that admission of any neighbouring kingdom to a 
“ fell share in all these righte without subjecting her 
“ to sustain a due proportion of the genenil hnrthnn 
“ too, would be a great deviation from those prinoiples 
“ upon which tho union of this island was wisely 
“ founded, 4io.’’ 

Mr, Pitt. On May 12th, 1785, Mr. FHi nmin brought forward the 
propositions, inorenacd in unmber from II to 20, altered 
in many respects, and containing, inter alin, provisions 
that Ireland shouldonactall laws which had been or might 
be made by the British Parliament respeotingnaTigotion 
and Colonial trade. (Parliamentary History, vol. 25, 
p. 575). The leading principle, be said, was. "That a treaty 
“ should be concluded with Ireland by which that 
“ country should bo put on a fair, equal, and impartial 



“ footing with Great Britain in point of commerce with 
“ respect to foreign countries and to onr colonies } and. 

“ as to the mutual intercourse between each other, that 
“ this equality should extend lo manufactures. im]ior- 
“ tution, and to exportation, and that Irelund in return 
“ for this concession should contribute ber sbara towards 
“ the protection and security of the general commerce 
“ of the Empire." 

In the coarse of this speecli, in combating the argu- 
ment that free trade between tlie conntries would enable 
Ireland to compete successfully against English manu- 
factures because less heavily taxed^, Mr. Pin made these 
observations (p. 586). 

" He most earnestly entreated the House not to sufl'er 
“ themselves to bo carried away with the idea that a 
“ poor country, merely because she enjoyed some cum- 
“ pnrativc exemption from taxes, was therrfore able to 
" cope with a rich and powennl country ; the fact, he 
“ was ready to contend, was by no means so j on tho 
“ contrary, smallest burthen on a poor country was 
“ to be considered, when eompared with those of a rich 
“ one. by no means in a proportion with their several 
“ abilities; for, if one country exceeded another iii 
“ wealth, population, and established commerce in a 
“ proportion of two to one, he was nearly convinced 
“ t^t that conntry would be able to bear near ton 
“ times the burthens that the otherwould be equal to.” 

Mr. fi’cu' opposed the plan mainly on the general Mr./’v*. 
gronnd.s, (1) that it would be the loss of Irish legislative 
independence, as Ireland wonld have to follow uur 
trade regulations ; (2) that it would ruin many of the 
EimlisL mannfactnrcs. 

Tlie seciiud of the 2i.i propositiuus, os they left the 
British Parliament, was thus: — 

“ That a full pirtiripation of commercial advantages 
should bo permanently seenred to Ireland whenever a 

f irovision, i-qnally permanent and seenre, shall be made 
ly the Parliament of that kingdom towards defraying, 
in proportion to its growing prosperity, tlie necessary 
expenses in time of pence, ot protecting the trade and 
general interests of tho Empire." 

Tho 20th of these propositions was to the following 
effect:— 



“ That the appropriation of whatever anm the gross 
heredituy revenue of tho kingdom of Irelimd (the duo 
collection thereof being secured by permanent pro- 
visions) shall produce . . . over and above tho anm 
of 656,0001. in each year, towards the support of tho 
naval force of tbc Empire, to bo applied in such 
manner os the Parliament of Inland shnll direct, by an 
Act to be passed for tluit purpose, will he a satisfactoiy 
provision pru[iortioned to the growing prospi-rity of that 
kingdom, toivards defraying, in time of peace, the 
necessary expenses of protecting tho trade and general 
interests of the Empire." 

The resolutions were agreed to in committee, and on 
May 21st, 1785 were ruported to the House. 

Mr. ShrriSnn, in the debate which followed, mode 
the objection that Irelaud wonld be tied down “to a 
“ specific provision for the support of the navy, which 
“ in all probability would in tho end prove much less 
“ beneficial to this country than if Parliament bad 
“ trusted to the generosity and UberaUtyof Ireland.’’ 
He also mid that the grant of a porpetoal specific sum 
would be a violation of the Irish constitution. 



Lord North objected that England would ho moking Lord .VorM, 
commercial concessions in exchange for nothing, os 
the hereditary revenne would not produce any surplus. 

Sir Jtime* Enhine feareil “ That Irish freedom was 
" the purchase to which the interests of England wore 
“ to be sacrificed. Ho liked neither the purchase nor 
“ the terms ; he neither wished us to resign onr dear- 
“ bought commercial advantages, nor to infringe upon 
“ the liberties of others." 



Mr. Sheridan also said tp. 748) that if it was thought 
that the power of legislating as to partionlar objects 
should be lodged in onu kingdom only, this should have 
been distinotly stated as the foundation of the treaty. 
“ Instead of this all had been delnsion, trick, and 
“ fallacy; a new scheme of conmiercial arrangement 
is proposed to tho Irish as a boon, and the surrender 
“ of their constitution is tacked on tc it os a mercantile 
'* regulation. Ireland hereby escaped from harsh 
“ tremmels and severe discipline, is treated like a 
“ Mgh-mettled horse, bard to catch; and the Irish 
“ Secretary is to retnrn to the field, soothins and 
“ coaxing him, with a sieve of provender in one nand. 
" bnt witii a bridle in the other, ready to slip over his 
“ head while he is snappmg at tiie food." 
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Mr. Poif, in the aanio debate, summed up liisviews in 
this ooncinding sentence: “IviU not barter Knglisli 
“ commerce for Irisii lilierty j time is not tbe price I 
“ would pay. nor is tbis tbe Ibing I would piircbase ’’ 
(p.778, voL 25). 

The reaolutiona having been OCTvod to by the lloiise 
of Commons, were comuiumcaicl to tbe Hou-'C of Lords, 
and u disoosdon with rcgnwl to tliem took place there 
on 7th June 1785 (vol. 25, p. RIO). 

Lord jlbnij/doit (p. I'^S) violently attacke<t Jfr. b’ox 
for boing the author of the policy Ijy which tbe power 
of the British Parliament to legislnUJ for Ireland in 
commercial matters was given np (2<i Qeo. HI. c. 10.) 
and tho West India coromei'ce had been opened to 
Ireland. 

Lord SlnniMiil said that one objection to the plan 
was that it might bo an obstacle iu tbo way of evoiiuial 
legislative union, ‘‘ beoiinse every pos.'iiblti advantage 
“ Doing held ont l)y England to the Irish by tbe present 
“ propositions, sbo could have nothing rcsei-ved by 
“ which sbo might afterwaj-da icdooo them to consent 
“ to a union, after tbi.s sbo could have burthens only to 
“ ollei' to Irclftiid. a very bad inducemont to a union of 
“ legbJaturca. P^atwas the true way ofnccomplishing 
“ this object, which tbe learned Lord .said was so much 
“ coveted P — Was it not eridoully by a reservation of 
“ the good things which we [josseased until tbe time 
“ that Ireland shall be dispowd to share our cirenm- 
“ stances ? That a full legislative union would Ijo 
“ nltinintely as Iraueficial to trelund as to this country 
" was what ho sinoarely believed ; and he objected to 
“ this scheme of intercourse becanse it wonld retard, 
“ aud in all probability render impracticable, that 
'* more happy oonjnnction.” 

Henlso said, “ A mutual monopoly had becuformevly 
“ the basis of our Colonial system ; from this, in the 
“ year 17H», wo had thought pi-oper, in some degi-ee to 
" depai-t by permitting Ireland to maintain a direct 
“ intcrconi-so with our oolouies . . . More was 
“ not thought of until the vciluiitiiry offer of tbe 
“ present Ministry jiermitiing them {the Irish) to 
“ supply our markets with the produce of those colonies, 
“ in tne acouisition of ivhioh we hod expended so much 
“ blood ana treasure.” 

Ho thought thut “ tbe immodUU) result of the new 
" system wonld be the emigiation of our unvuufac- 
“ turera to Ireland.” 

Lord 872) compbvinod "as nnEnglish- 

” miiu. of tbe resolutions, os sharing with imothcr 
” country that which every luvtion had a right and 
” ought, in common senso and common jKilicy, to 
” rubun to liovsolf, uot only tho trade with onr 
'* colonies, hat even our homo market ; nay, as m:ik- 
“ ing that country an emporium for our own trade 

with those very oolonies. by allowing a circuitons 
“ interconrse between them aud ns through Ireland.” 

Lord SHoktUla, iu the oourao of his speech, said, “ It 
“ had been said that these resolutious would restore 
” both countries to tho samo ami^ which prevailed 
“ between Englmid aud Scotland, ^at. in his opinion, 
“ was impossible. In tho instance mentioned the 
” legislation of tlie inferior was molted down into that 
“ of tho snpsrior kingdom. Bot where two nations 
" were one, only on eommoroial principles, we knew 
“ not by what means they contd agree or hiamoniso in 
” any otb«-. But where all their dependence was 
“ placed in one and the samo legislature, evciy sonree 

of mlousy, suspicion, or diatrost was for ever at an 
*' end. He looked forward to this groat interesting 
“ and desperate event with imxiety. and should be 
“ happy to see commissioners appointed by His Majesty 
” to negotiate and adjust this important object, to the 
“ satisfaction, and for the infinite good of all parties 
“ concerned.” 



Parlimwnlary Delates, Ireland, Vol. V., ji. 356. 

In August 1785 the 20 resolotions were brought 
before the Irish Honse of Commons in the shape 
of u Bill for ostablishing a treaty of eommcrce 
between irelnud and Great Britain, with the general 
object of making tlic onde between tho two coontrios 
08 free os posBible, except as to cxtmrt of com, floor, 
&o., and of wool from England to Ireland, and of 
placing the same duties n each country on the export 
air. Ord*. of foreign goods. Mr. Ortle, in. introducing these pro- 
po.snls said, that “ he could have wislicd them still more 
” liberal. I could have wished that every sort of 
" disdnotiou between tho two countries was wiped 
*• away, and a fall and free community of rights and 



” profits estiiblisheil between llu)m.ljutu8oironmsiu!ico.s 
” render that impmcdeablc, it is uecos.sary to look out 
'* for something near it, ami this hysteiu is tho best 
“ that has yet Iwon devised." 

Mr. Orotfai* strongly ojiposcd tlie treaty, which ho iir 
considered would doprivo Ireland of hei- free will iu Ora/i'an. 
couimcrciitl policy, and Kiid wituroferunce tu the hImto 
olKervatiniiH of Oi-vh- (p. ‘‘It is here said 

“ that tho laws rcspi'Cliiig coimiicrci' aud navigation 
“ should be Riiuilar, imd iuforred that Irchtnd should 
“ Bubsoribu tho snino laws us England i>n lliosu subjects, 

" tliat is. the flume law, the samo lugishtluruj but this 
“ avgumont goes a grrot deal too I'ar, it go>ii tu the 
“ army, forthe Mutiny Bill should bu thosiuno; itwtu 
“ cndoavom'ed til be oxteuded to tho oolloctiou of your 
” i-cvenne, and is iu time to bu extomled to your feixes j 
“ it goes to the extinutiuu of tho most valuable poi't of 
” your pai'linmeiitaiy ciiimcity, it is nii union, a 
“ creeping and incipient union; a virtual union 
" ostablisuing one will in tho gonoml concerns of 
" commerce and iiavigutiun, and reposing that will in 

tho Parliament of Groat Britain, an nniou whore a 
“ Pai'liament prosorvcB its e.'dstenco after it has lost 
” its authority, and our people are to pay fui' a jjai'lia. 

“ mentary ostablisbmcut without any jn-oportion of 
'• parliamenaai'y vopreseutiitiou. in opposing the 
” right honourable geutloman’s Bill Icousiiler myself 
” to bu opposing an union m limine." 

The Bill was withdrawn in oousc<|acncu of a vote of 
the Irish House of Coramons. 



Pabt II. 

Deb.vtes in the Bmri.sn Pabliamint on the Uhtos, 

17U9-1800. 

(l.).rn.„„mj 179!t. 

Jlr. Pi/I’f Rjiuech iu tbo dohatc on tlin proposed Jir.Pitt. 
Icgisiatiro union in .launaiy 170!) {Paj'liamentniy 
History, vol. 3I-, p. 267), I'ontaiucd tliu following 
piissiigo : — 

“ There is another cousiduratiou well ivorfcli attention, 
ileeollect what arc the peculiar means by wiiich wo 
have been onabled to roBisttlinunccpiiLllodaud occciitrio 
ell'orte of Enuicc, without any diminutiim, nny, with an 
increase of our genera! proapority— what Imt tho gi-oat 
commercial resourot'8 which wo jjohbchbP A measure 
thou which must comiuunieatu to such a mighty limb of 
the Empire as Ireland, all tho commercial advantages 
which Great Britain {iofl 8 c 880 .s, whicli will ojjoti tho 
niarkots ol‘ the one country to the othor, which will give 
them both (be common nsu of their capital, must, by 
iuhi&ing a large portiouof wealth iuiu L-dnml coQKidcr- 
ably ineroaso the resowcas and conKcqacntly the 
streugth of tho wholu Empire.” 

In tho Bomo speech (p. 271) Mr. Pill said : — 

“ Among the grtait luid known defoetB of Irelnud one 
of the most prominent features is its want of indnatry 
and capital ; how ore IhoBO wants to be soppHcd but 
by blending more closely with Ireland tdio induBtry 
and tbo capital of this country p ” 

In tho samo speech Mr. Piil said (p. 2S8) : — 

” Sir, the only other general topic of objection is 
that upon which great pains have boon taken to laiso 
an alarm in Ireland. TJio idea that tho main principle 
of the measure was to snhjoot Ireland to a load of debt 
aud an increase of taxes, and to expose her to the 
conseqnenoea of all our alleged difficulties and supposed 
necessities. 

" Sir, I hope the zeal, the spirit, and the liberal and 
enlarged policy of this country has given ample proof 
that it is not from a pecuniary motive that we seek on 
nmon. If it is not desirable on the groonds thero 
stated it cannot he recommended for tho more purpose 
of taxation; but, to quiet any jealousy on this subject, 
hero again lot us look to Scotlaad. Is there any 
instance whore, with 45 mombora on her port and 613 
on ours, that part of tho Hnited Hingtmm. has paid 
more than its propoi'tion to tbe general burdens f Is 
it then. Sir, any ground of apprehension that we ore 
likely to tax ^land more heavily when sho becomes 
associeted with ourselves S' To tax in its due propor- 
tiun the whole of Hid Empire, to tho uttor exclusion of 
tho idea of the predominance of ono part of sociolw 
over anothor, is the great choractcristio of Britiah 
finanoe, as equality of laws is of tbe British oonstitutioii. 
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OrmoUlo. 



Hr. Pitt. 



“Bnt, Sir, in addition to tins, if wc come to tho 
details of this propositjou, it is in our power to fix, foi' 
any unmher of years which shall be thought fit, the 
proportion by which the coutiibiition of Ireland to the 
expenses of the State shall ho rognlatcch; that those 
roportious shall not bo such iia would make a coutri- 
ntioii greater than tho necessary amount of its own 
present Jiceossary expenses as a separate kingdom, and, 
oven after that limited period, tho proportion of tho 
whole contrilratioii from time to time might bo made 
to depend on tho comjiaratire prodnci.', in c.'wh kingdom, 
of such general taxes ns might bo thonght, to alibi'd the 
best criterion of their ve>pccbive wealth. Or, what 
I should hope would be found practicable, the system 
of intcrii.al taxation in each country might gi’adually 
lie so ocjiialised and assimilated, on the leading articles, 
as bo make all mlos of S|jecifio proportion ■miuccossary, 
and to eeoui'o that Ireland shall never bo taxed but m 
proportion as we tax onrsclvcs.” 

Mr. Pi/1, at the end of this speech, proposed nine 
resolutions, which woi’c the foundation of the snbse- 
quDiit Articles of Union. The sixth of these vesolntions 
related to duties on goods passing between the countries. 
The seventh was thus worded. 

“That for the like purpose ’’ (the union) “it would 
be fit to propose that the charge arising from tho 
payment of the interest or sinking fund for the 
reiiuctioii of the principle of tho debt incurred in 
either kingdom before the union, shall continue to be 
sopariitely defrayed b> Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively. That for a nnmbcrof yc.ars to be limited, 
the future ordinary expenses of the United Kingdom 
in peace or wur, shall be dcfi-ayed by Great Britain 
and Ireland ;joiirtly, iiccordiiig to such proportions as 
shall bo established l)y the i-espcctive Parliaments 
pi'cvious to tho union ; and that after the expiration of 
the time to be so limited, tho proportions sfiali not be 
liable to bo levied, except according to such rates and 
principles as shall be in like inauncr agreed upon 
pi'cvious to the union.” 

When this resolution was pi-oposed, ilr. C«rc!w 
“ objected to it ns not precisely expressing that an 
“ identity of taxation should take place l>etweon the 
“ two counb'ies.” 

“Mr. 1‘iU said Unit however pro|icr it might he to 
fix at some distant jx-riod after the union such an 
idontil 3 - of taxation, j-ct foi' tho present it -would be 
wise and politic not so far to oiTend existing local 
prejudices as to require immediately an equal portion 
of burthene to ho Hustaiiicd by Irelnud, but to exact 
for tho present only that proportion which Ireland 
hitherto paid in time of pence and war.” — Parlia- 
montary Histoi'y, vol. 3-±, p. 467. 

As Jleeolution 7 was settled in the House of 
Commons and communicated co tho House of Lords 
its fonn was somewhat altered. Tho word “ ordinary ” 
■was omitted before “ expenses,’’ aud the last linen from 
after the words “ so limited ’’ wore rondo to read thus 
(vol. 84, p. 51'i) : — 

“ Tho mode of jointly defraying snob expenses shall 
be regulated accordijig to suon rulos aud principles as 
siiall lie in like manner agreed upon pre\ious to the 
union, for the purpose of establishing gradually a 
uniform syntom of taxation through eveiy part of the 
United Kingdom.” 

In the debate in the House of Lords on receiving 
these rosolutioua, Lord Qrou-ak said (p. 661) : — 

“The next branch of the Royal antiiority regarded 
ite fiscal po-wer, that is, -what related to the expendi- 
ture and administration of the public money. By tlie 
arrangement of 1782 in this particular, the unity of 
that part of the regalrower of both kingdoms was com* 
pletely annulled. This was an evil, however, that 
would be completely extinguished by an incorporated 
union ; aud in this part of the present system Ireland 
was peculiarly liable to feel an inconvenience — ^he 
meant with respect to loans. It was to tliis country 
that Ireland, in cases of iieceseity, must look for a 
snpply, and the difficulty of negotiating tliem here 
must 'be increased, by tlie idea that the Irish Pai'lia- 
ment ■was completely independent of this country. 
But in the event of a union, a system of mnfcnal aid 
and accommodation in the lino of finance would 
speedily be established.” 

(2.) AprinSOO. 

In tho debate in tho House of Commons, April 1800, 
on the Articles of Union as passed through the Irish 
Parliament, Mr. PUt said (Parliamentary History, 
vol. 35, p. 68), with regard to the 7th Article : — 



It were a circumstance ninch to lie wished that the 
finances of both cemntrios wore so nearly alike that the 
system of both could In- identified ; but as from the 
dilfereut iiropovtions of delit, and the ditTerent stages 
of civilisation and eoinmereo, and the difl'ereut wealth 
of the ftonnh'ies, that desii-ablc object is rendered im- 
pructicable, at least for some time to come, it becomes 
an important question, would you defu-r the advantage 
of the niiiou because you cannot at once carry it to the 
extent you would wish ? Or will yon defer it until by 
tho iucrcaso of the debt of Ireland, and the dcorease of 
tho debt of Euglond through tho means of the sinking 
fund, the two oomitrits Imuso i'ar approximated to each 
other that an identity of finance might be established 
in the first instance i* But, it had' been said, what 
security can you give to Ireliiad for the performance of 
tho conditions 'f If I ■were asked what security were 
necessary, without hesitation I would answer, none. 
Thu liberality, the justice, the hononr of the people of 
Great Britain have ncvei- yet been foimd deficient. I 
would refer them to fonner precedents. I would desire 
them to look at our condnet towiirds those nations 
who have already incorporated with us, to Wales and 
to Scotland ; that will convince them that there is tho 
most perfect safety, ei-en if there were no stipulation. 
But to avoid loading our sister kingdom with more than 
her dne share ol' thu expenses of the State, to obviate 
all imputation of partiality, particularly as on that 
ground the opposers of the niiioa gi'oundc'd one of their 
most important obiectious. the Parliaments of both 
cotmtrie.s have fixed the proportions to be p-aid by each 
for a limited time, at the o.xpiratiuu of which it is pre- 
sumed the finances of each may so far approximate that 
they may ho assimilated and identified; with a pro- 
vision. novertheleas. that, if that desirable event can be 
efi'ected sotniei-, the Imperial Parliament shall have 
power to make any future revision or alteration. Il 
most certainly will be desirable to ascertain, in as 
exact a proportion os possible, the quantity to bo paid 
by each country. 'ITie plan I hare already pro[Josed is, 
as I think, tho best tKat can be devised, not taking it 
from any one criterion, but from a blended and mixed 
consideration of the ]iopuJation and the revunne. Upon 
this thu proportions are founded, and thu ratio fixed for 
20 yeai'S, unless the Imperial Pai'liament skill make 
future reOTlatious. And here it may be nocessaiy to 
obsoi'vo mit the fiuauces of both countries may be 
identified, althongh tho debt of England shoald exceed 
by a largo projiortiou the debt of Ireland, becanse by the 
rajiid increase of the sinking fund it may be as soon 
discharged as the debt of Ireland, and a large debt 
sooner discb.-irged iviU be equivalent to a smaller one 
requiring a longer term for p.ayment. I have already 
stated that the pi-oportion of contribution of Ireland is 
to England is us about 74 to one ; aud this is calculated 
upon the consum])tion of the several articles, con- 
sidered both as to their value, and their valne as com- 
pared ■with their bulk, and upon those articles of general 
use which seem to alTord the nmteruila for the snresR 
ground nf caiculatiou, such as mult, tea, sngar, and 
others of that description. It bus appetmed nom this 
calculation that the proportion proposed in this resolu- 
tion has been the proportion, os ueoily os can be 
ascertained, in which Irehmd has eoatrifiated during 
tho proent war. It must be most satisfactory. Sir, to 
eonmder that, in adopting this arrangement, the present 
existing system is not at all disfcnrbei It continue 
in its accustomed proportion; and at the some time, 
for the security of Ireland, it is provided that any 
article shall not pay a greater tax than the same article 
pays at the same time in England. If there shall 
remain any snrplns revenue after the current expenses 
arc paid, it is to be aj^ropriated either to the liqui- 
dation of the debt or for the purposes of national im- 
provement for that country. There then reimuti some 
other regulations, which have for their object the 
gradual abolitiou of all distinction in finance and 
revenue between tho two countries, and to accelerate 
the time ■when both oountries form but one fund, and 
pay one nciform proportion of taxes thronghont each. 
It ie ob'vions wlfilo there remains a disproportion of 
debt, they cannot form one fond ; that event cannot tidee 
place till by the operation of oiroumstances that dis- 
proportion is destroyed ; yet. Sir, as I have already 
obsoiwed, the real valne of the respective debts may be 
alike before they art of the same magnitude, because, 
if our ainVin g fond will discharge ottr larger debt, 
before the debt of Ireland can he discharged, thon^h 
not of equal magnitude, the greater debt discharged in 
the shorter time may not surpass the leaser debt re- 
maining a longer time unpaid ; aud whenever the real 
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value Bliall be alike, tlie finatices of botli countries may 
be aasimilnted and idencified, and ill will remain in the 
discretion of the united Parliaments to abolish all dis- 
tinctions of quotas and contributions, _ and fix one rate 
of taxation throughout the United Kingdom, subject 
merely to such local abatements as from circumstances 
may become necossary.” 

On the separate consideration oE Article 7 (p. 8(5.) 
Laarence iMwenee t-aid that it was of the utmost con- 
sequence that the system which should ho ado]itcd 
should not operate uuequaUy, and he had great fears 
that the one proposed would be very detrimeutal to 
Ireland. The standards which had been assumed were 
by no menus just criterion of the respective wealth of 
the two countries. The amount of ex^its and imports 
only showed their mercantile wealth, and nothing could 
be inferred from their consumption of cxciaeablo 
articles, as after paying all other taxes, Great Britain 
paid a tenth upon income, and was thus much aljler_ to 
contribute than from the amount of her conaumptiou 
one would be led to believe. 

Mr. Tin admitted the impossibilitv of finding any 
Mr. PjW. pjjg certain criterion of the wealth of tiie two countries. 

The utmost that could be done was to adopt the most 
reasonable one that could he found; and it was a great 
confirmation of his opinion that he had done so, since 
the learned gentleman, with all his ingenuity, liad not 
been able to offer a better. The exports and im)3orts 
proved the best criterion of mercantile wealth, aud as 
an aid of that criterion, the home coneumption was 
added. The demand must be a proportion to the 
population and wealth. 

Dr. Lamrentie said that it was the first time in the 
tawnnd. history of any legislative body, that it was proposed 
that taxes should bo imposed by men who would uot 
feel them ; 100 members would tax Great Britain who 
were perfect strangers, and Ireland would be taxed by 
588, with whom she was in no way connected. He 
then read a motion, which he might afterwards make, 
viz., that after the words “ twenty years,” there should 
be inserted “ and the contributions to be paid by each 
“ country shall be imposed by its own representatives.” 
„ Mr. Pt« said ho was surprised to hear such a dread- 

mr. remedy proposed for such a trifling inconvenience. 

What possibility was there of Ireland being op]ires8ed 
since the amount of wliat she should pay wca already 
fixed ? 

The resolution was subsequently agreed to without a 
division. 



Baui ni. 

DzBAins ra Ibish Hodbb of Couuoms. 

(1.) 22»<J io 23nJ January 1799. 

The Lord Lieutenant’s speech, after referring to the 
war, prooeededi “The more Ihavereflectedon the situa- 
" tion and circumstances of this kbigdom, considering on 
" the one hand the strength and stability of Great 
“ Britain, and on the other those divisions which have 
“ shaken Ireland to its foundation, the more anxious I 
“ am for some permanent adjustment which may 
• extend the advantages enjoyed by a sister kingdom 
icevery part of thisiriand. 

“ The unremitting industry with which our enemies 
“ persevere in their avowed design of endeavouring to 
“ effect a separation of this kingdom from Great Britain 
“ must have engaged your particular attention, and 
“ His Majesty commands me to express his earnest 
“ hope that this consideration, joined to the sentiment 
“ of mutual affection and common interest, may dispose 
“ the Parliaments in both kingdoms to provide tho 
“ most effectual means of maintaining and improving a 
“ connaiion essential to their common security, and 
“ of consolidating, as far as possible into one firm and 
“ lasting fabric, the strength, the ]>Qwer, and the 
" resources of the British Empire.” 

Mr. Tig%*. Mr. Tiah&, in bis speech on the address, said that the 
object of the British Minister was, “ to sacrifioe this 
“ country to new schemes of deaerate finance ; he has 
“ taxed Great Britain to the uttermost, . . . hecango 
“ no further; next year, therefore, he wishes to find ms 
“ resources in Ireland, and because he thinks the Irish 
" Parliament are too sparing of the money of the 



“ people, he wishes to destroy tho legislature, that this 
“ country may be hereafter for ever t.ixed by a majority 
“ of British re])resentatives, who, in taxing us, will not 
“ tax themselves, but will lie ready to violate with 
“ regard to us every constitutional jirinciplo, according 
“ to the suggestions of a British Minister.” 

Mr. Barruii/foit said that “The first measure of a „ Mf- 
“ union must be tination ; the fii'St act of kindness a 
“ tux of 10 per cent, on Irish projierty, not modified to 
“ Irish circumstances by an Irish ParHaraent, but 
“ calculated by a Scottish Minister and executed by a 
“ British authority ; the tax table of England will 
“ become the stasute book of Ireland, and the great 
“ doubt will then bo whether our wants or our burthens 
“ are the greatest.” 

Mr. Mariin, speaking in favour of tho union, said Ur Mariiv 
that many persons had been led to disaiipvove of the 
measure by the idea that England wouM uo enabled to 
tax Ireland at her pleasure, but he suggested that tho 
terms of the tinion might secure to this country the 
“ quantum of taxation which it shall bo possible to the 
“ united Parliaments in Britain to levy. The rate of 
“ taxes here after the union may be infinitely less than 
“ they are at present.” 

Ml'. Arthur Sfoore compared the question of Irish with Mr. Jfoorf. 
that of American legislative independence, and said, 

“ The most striking similitude between tho American 
“ transactions an«J the concerns of our own conntry 
“ aj)]]ears to me to consist in the identity of object and 
“ design against both. 1 think it is impossible not to 
“ see that in this project the end and ultimate pursuit is 
“ taxation, in which respect there is no demonstration 
“ plainer than that Ireland would be at the mercy of 
“ the British P.arliameut and Ministers to all intents 
“ and purposes whatsoever, and after all. Sir, I do not 
“ know that there ia any appendage of legislation so 
“ important and interesting to a nation as the imposi- 
“ tion of taxes. But there are gentlemen who argue 
“ that by our having a certain number of rojn'osonta- 
“ tives in the British Parliament we must be considered 
“ as consenting to our own taxation. lam cortaiu there 
“ will be a number . . . who will consent to onr 
“ being taxed to any amount, bat Bnpposiug the best 
“ that can happen — supposing thorn alf to dissent, con 
“ the nnaiiimoua voiceof thewuole 100 secure this country 
“ from any tax which the British repi-esentatives shall 
“ tliink fie to impose upon it. . . . But then, 

“ Sir, it is said, if one proportion of members in the 
“ legislation will not seouro us against British taxation, 

“ the terms of the treaty may do so. I like not treaties 
“ between the great and the humble, the strong and 
“ the weak, the giant and the dwarf, the ties of plighted 
“ faith are but a feeble barrier against the agressions 
“ of conscious power. ... In England it was not 
“ easy to find new resources, the luxury and industry 
“ of &e country are exhausted, capital andincomehavc 
“ been resorted to, whiit remains P — Ireland! yes I — 

“ the generous hospitality, the sooivi haimony of the 
“ Irish nation must prepare for tho tax-gatherer .and 
“ tiis tusk-master.” 

(2.) AprU 1799. 

Mr. Foster (the Speaker of the Irish Btense of Oom- 
mons) in a speech on 11th April 1799, said: — 

“ But the noble Lord has told us the real motives of 
this scheme of union, and I thank him for stating them 
BO fairly. Ireland, he says, must contribute to every 
war, and the Minister won’t trust to interest, affection, 
or connexion for guiding her conduct. He must have 
her purse within his own grasp. While 300 men hold it 
in Ireland he cannot put his hand into it, they are 
out of his reach, but let 100 of you carry it over 
and lay it at hie feet, and then he will have the full 
and uncontrolled power. '\^at, though yon have 
given eight millions this year, a greater sum than 
any propoition of calculation calls for, yet it is no part of 
her finance system, mid you may not doit hereafter when 
it might be a breech of trust in you to give it. Finance so 
occupies his mind that it is the ruHng prinoiple of all 
his measures, it attended the commercial system in the 
shape of a supply for Imperial concerns, and if yon could 
contrive how to give him the purse of the nation, without 
extinguishing your Parliament, believe me you ■would 
hear no more of tho union , . . If a similarity of 
lavrs be an essential means of union it is already 
attained and zealously continued by the voluntary acts 
of both kingdoms. But the noble Lord wants more, he 
wants your purse and your trade, for the only question 
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of Imperial ooaoern (the RogeDCj oscopted) Ts-liioli lie 
liaa stated and rhe only one wb ich Mr. Pitt ia liis speech 
has attempted ovbu to suggest is this n£ war and treaty : 
and the only diliinilty retied . ui, as to war, is the w;iut 
of power to tax yon, and tbe only legislative Act for 
treaties is to i-oatmin or regulate 'trade, and thus the 
wliolc truth is dificoverod. 

“Ho wauti? a nnion in oi-der to tax yon and taka 
your money wliovo ho fears your own represontativos 
would deem it improper, and' to force regulations on 
your trade which your own Parliament wonld coueiiler 
injurious or partial j 1, never e.xjiecteJ to have heard 
it_ so unequivocally ai-kuoivlodged, and I trust that it 
will be thoroughly understood, that it is not your con* 
stitutiou bo wants to take iiway foi' any sn|;>|)nsed 
iuipcrfoction, but becaiiso it keeps the pursie of tho 

nation in the houcst bauds of an Ivi.shPavliamoiit. . . . 

“ New laws, equal iu aiipearance aud phrase, may be 
very uuoqiial in effect. I will instance taxati<jn laws. 
Treliiiid is a young cuuiitry, rising, and likely to rise, iu 
wealtli j it is her best plan to borrow inuncy instead of 
raising an aunnul income to bear the war expousoa, 
because tho certain ]wo3pcct of herincivasiug|)rosperity 
givoH II moral certainty of her paying the debt gradually, 
and an increase of amiunl taxes to the ncccssaiy arrears 
might curb her enter|H'ise. lli'itain is at raatnril;v. tbo 
state of wiwfaro has tlirown tiio trade of tbo irnild into 
her hands, aud there is no reason ti> expect iuvill iuoreuse 
ujion a ]icnce; perhaps tho o))oculatinn of its decrease 
would not be chiinerioal ; slio therefore should take 
advantage of her temporary allluence. aud by annual 
taxes, not by borrowing, make it .support the yearly 
expenses of the war; a system, therefore, of taxation 
for the whole expenses or the year, though equal in 
appoaranco would ho vary unequal in effect. . . . 

'•If any man says that this union does not bring 
us hack under tho control of a British Parliament 
heenusowe shall have tbo mockery of 100 representa- 
tives to sit among .>58 — 1 answer itisamorcimpoBicioii, 

:i jiliiy on words. Ls there a until can doubt tliat 100 must 
yield to 558, and that our Briiding such a shadow of 
represontation will only give legal form to the power 
of tho S58 to tax usH . . . Pciliaps yon wonld 
depend on the ai’tiolea you may frame to secure your 
trmlo and your purse, but ynti must recollect that 
if the dnotriuo of the mniiipntencu of Parliament he 
just (iiod it. has strong advocates) it will exleuJ to tho 
united Parliament, who will lia'vu the power tlioroforQ 
at its ploa.sitro to alter any act of Iho union itself, and 
yon must seo that as no articles, so neither will tho 
whole of tho anion exist longer than while it is bene- 
ficial bo G-rcab Britain, but it -will exist for ever, though 
Ireland find it injurious to hor interest.” 

Lord Cas&3>vrujh, in the coui-se of his I'enly to this 
Caitlcreaffh speech said that Mr. Fosior “stiit-cs that M:'. Pitt’s 
“ sole object was to lay his hands upon tho pm'so of 
“ Ireland, whereas tho rosolutii-us produced hy Mr. 
“ Pitt prove diamotriciilly tbo reverse. Rut docs tlie 
“ right honourable gentleman contend tlnit wa are not 
“ to pui'KUo a liberal S 3 ‘Bt 6 m bnwavds Groat Biilaiii? 

“ Does ho moan to argue that tho o.xiiensc of Imperial 
“ protection is to fall on tho shouldoi-B of ouu member 
'■ of tho Empire alone, and that tbo other is to take no 
“ share (if the bardoiiP . . . I stated. Sir, that if 
*' tho pi'OBQiit ]iriiiciples of connexion reinoin, they 
“ must be followed np by coutribntion. I showed the 
“ danger to tho connexion under that circnmstanco, 
" and, in order to get i-id of my argument, it most ho 
“ contended that Ireland must ever ronioin separate, 

" must over bo protected by England, aud must never 
“ contribute to tho Euipiro at all." 

Mr. Mr. Pom0}ih}j said, “It has also been argued that 

roMonhv. “ there cannot be proportional contribution for the 

general support of a war, while the two legislations 
“ are distinct, and that Great Britain ia obliged to bear 
“ nearly the whole weight. I do ■not think the Irish 
“ Parliament has shown any niggardliness in tho 
“ expenditure of the piiblio money or any want of 
“ liberality in contributing to the general defence of 
“ the Bmpii-e. This session of Paidiament a snm of 
“ eight millions has been voted for tbe servicQS of the 
“ State ; tho gi'entost sum ever voted by the British 
“ Parliament is fifiy-two millions. Now, eight milliona 
■' for i-cland is cortainly as much as fifty millions for 
‘ ' Gi'safc Britain in proportion to the wealth aud j-csonrees 
“ of each kingdom, for no one will deny bat tho wealth 
“ aud resources of Groat Bntaiuai'o seven times greater 
“ than those of Ireland. Bat there is a possibility that 
“ the Irieh Parliament may hereafter not act so 
“ liberally, aud for tbat possibility must the Irish 
“ Paa'lianient be destroyed? But 1 will ngaiu rexmaL 
A 88510. 
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•' the_ true and real enuso why this nnion is so anxionsly 
“ d^'sired, the British Miiiiftev ivishcs to bvcomo 
“ despotic master of the Iri.-h nation and the Irish 
“ purse, that is the true cau-.e why this measure is 
” pressed on the countri-, all the rest are mere 
“ pretences.” 



(3.) Dchntr- in Jri.i/i Hoas.’ cif Oomnivna r.n ibo Afhlre»s, 
loth aii't h'-lh Januan/ 1800. 

Mr. O’Ham, after remarking on the loss which tho IZr-OSara. 
union wonld entail thi'ougli increase of absenteeism, 
s.iid, "Taxes will be iuci'easvd. For (whatever may be 
'• agreed upon as the proportion of Ireland to con- 
“ ti-ibute), wi- know that now taxes may extend to 
“ Ireland as easily os they havu douu tu Scotland ; aud 
“ what' ver surplus of revenue may remain -will be 
“ remitted to the Treasury at IVesrmineter. I cannot 
" estitnate tlioso I'omittauces at less than 500,0001 
“ Mr. Pitt has c.ist his eyes .about on every aide for 
“ revenue. From tho Ease India Company he has 
“ obtained, I believe, au income of 5'i'»,00C'i. He has 
“ got a large sum fi'o.ii th.'> Bank of England for re- 
“ nowiiig its charter. Ever so long a.t?o iis the com- 
“ incvciftl projior-iciona, ho required 3iM,OtH)2. a year 
“ from Irelaiut, and it cannot be supposed that he will 
“ now be content with less than 500,0001.” 

Mr. <Tr"/)p(H, throughout his speech, xvhich was the 
chiL')' feature of this debate, assumed that tho uninu 
would lead to a great inciiiuso of Irish taxation, but 
otherwise the matter was not directly diHCussed on this 

(4.) Debate of olh and 6tli February 1800. 

Lord Ci'.-illereiifth introduced thoarticiea of tho treaty of 
union, tho serveutU of xvhich lelated to the question of 
taxation. His speech, so far as relates to this questiim, 
was as follows : — 

“ J have thus sliortly dcRcanted upon that part of tho 
plan which concenis the oxecntivc power, and the 
advanlnges which will he gaiiicd to Ireland in this 
e.'iScntinl part ol' thu oonstilutiun, by adojiting the 
measuro of an nuion. If I were to foUoiv the oi'dcr of 
the resnlutions, layncst object would be to consider 
the ibrmatjoii of ihc Legislature ; hut, rn* the proiiosi- 
tions Ishall sub. nib on this head, will in a greatmeasni o 
result from the consideration of the contribntive ]iowors 
of the island; I wish first to lay before tho House 
those xioints which conceru our finauoea and oni- com- 
merce, and from them proceed to the legislative 
question. 

“ ] shall now, therefore, state to tlie House the sub- 
stance of tho 7th Aitielo ivhich T mean to submit for 
their adoption, and w'hich emhr.ices the detail of tho 
coiii.riJmtiun whk-h Ireland is t<j furnish to the general 
ex|icuBi.'S of the Empire. 

'■ The onemie.s oC the luensm-e of union, have founded 
much of their clamour upon the groundless supposi^on, 
that it is a mero fmancial projeot of the British Minis- 
ter, to put his hands into the pockets of the Irish 
people. But. sir, 1 believe it 'will be found upon oxami- 
tion of the terms, that if any sacrifice be mada, it will 
not be on the part of L-olaud, but uiion the part of 
Great Britain. The settlement which is offered, is that 
of advantage to Ireland ; but it is offered not as a 
biibc, not upon the morcenary prmei[)ie that Ireland 
wonl(i s.acriflce what is essential to her happiness to 
any pecuniary consideration, but it is offered upon the 
fair and libeiul gi'Sund of equal contribution. 

“ I ehall then first consider upon what principles the 
two kingdoms are to he incorporated in point of con- 
tribution ; secondly, the regnlations which are to carry 
these principles into effect ; and thirdly, I shall examine 
the o{)eration oftheseregulations, aetending to increase 
or diminish the e'xpensss of Ireland. 

“ The first principle which baa been laid do'wu by 
tho liberality of the British Parliament is, that there 
should bo no refcrosxwct in regard to expenses. Ireland 
is to have no concern •whatever with the past debt of 
Great Britain. All the wealth, all the territories, all 
the commercial power and advantages of Great Britain 
arc to be fully laid open and communicated to Ireland, 
without doniandiug from her any eontribntion what- 
ever to the supiiort of that immense debt, which .sho 
has couti-acted In aoqniriug anil seouring them. Such 
is tho liberality of Great Britain ; but as to the future 
it is expected that tlie two countries should move 
funvard together and unite with regard to their 
e.xpensos in the measure of their relative abiUbk-3. 
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” I should bftTe considered it, sir, aa a most Toluable 
circumstance in this arrangement if tbc two countries 
could at once have been so complctely incorpoi'aied ae 
not to bo nnder the necessity of having distinct roveimeK. 
'Ibis principle made a part of the Scotch LJuiou, and it 
was DSAurally felt to be of such irapoitanco that a groat 
effort was made to equalise the circumstancesof the two 
conutriee for that purpose. England bad at that period 
a ooDsidcrable debt; Seotlaiid had none. An accurate 
calculation was thereforo made of tho sum which Scot- 
land ought to receive as an iudomnity for subjooting 
herself to tho charges of the doi)t of Eiigland, and the 
sum being ascertained, was paid by England ns an 
equivalent. Tho taxation of the two countries was 
accordingly sublooted to the same scale, except in tlio 
article of laud 'lax, which was fixed on a separata priv 
portion. And this dilTercnco arose from tho circumstance 
that the land tax in England was Icrioil lightly and 
nneqnally, and the land tax in Scotland was levied 
strictly, BO that, if the samu rate of laud lax bad been 
imposed in Scutinud as was imposed in England .Scot, 
land would have been taxed much more th.au her jnsb 
piuportion. 1 mentiou those circumstances in order to 
show the pains which were wisely taken to incorporate 
Scotland with England as far as possible in point of 
finance, and I lament that the circiimataiicos of Groat 
Britain and Ireland do not at present enable us to 
pursue the measure of identit}- with equal elrictne.ss. 

“It wore to bo wished that there was not on insur- 
mountable bar to a common flystom and a common 
treasury, and that we coaid become, like countrioa of 
the same kingdom, subjeot to the same system of 
finances. Were oar entire expenditure common (which 
would happen if neither kingdom hod any hepamto 
debts, or if tlieir debts wore in proportion to their 
ability) by no system wlmtcvcr could They be tnada to 
contribute so strictly according to thoir means, as by 
being subject to the snmo taxes equally bearing npon 
the great objects of taxation in both countries. Such, 
however, is the dispropurtioti of debts of the two king- 
doms tc eacli other at tho present, that a common 
system for the present is impossible, nov Muld any 
system of equivalent bo applied for e<inaliaing thoir 
contribution. It is, thereforo, ueceftsary that tho debts 
of the two countries should be kept distinct, aud, of 
conrao, that their taxation should be separate and pro- 

£ oi'tionnto. The great point, therefore, to bo nscortained 
the best criterion which can be formed of the relative 
means of the two countries in order to fix the relative 
proportions of their contributions. 

•• Sir, I couceivo the best possible criterion of tho 
relative means and ability of two coantries to bear 
taxation would be the produce of an iiicumo tax levied 
on the same desoription of incomes in each, and equally 
well levied in both. This oritei-ion, however, is uot at 
lUL'sent to be found in Ireland, nor is it likely that for 
some time our local circumstances will permit its 
operation. We must, therefore, resort to some other 
test. 

‘1 consider that the criterion next in order is the 
joint result of commerce and consumption; and that 
this may be satisfactorily ascertained by a review of 
tiieir exports and imports, together with the quantities 
and vidne of the chief articles of their consumption. I 
proposa, then, to consider the proportion which those 
articles bear to each other, separately and conjointly, 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and if they nearly 
coincide, I shall take it for wanted that the best moons 
of deciding tho relative ability of the two countries 
have been fairly taken. 

'' Upon a com^iariBon of the average vtduo of the 
importe and exports of Great Britain for three years, 
enning January 1799, compared with those of Inland 
ending tho 25th of March preceding, I find that tho value 
of BrUish commerce amounted to 73,961,8992. ; of Irish 
commerce to 19,925,9612., and that they bear the pro- 
portion to each other of nearly 7 to 1. 

" Open a similar comparison of the values of tho fob 
lowing articles, viz., malt, beer, spirits, wino, tea, 
tobacco, BDzar, consumed in the respeotive coantries, I 
find that ^e valne of the British articles amounted 
to 46,^1,6552. j of the Irish articles to 5,954,8^2., 
which form e proportion of 7f to 1. 

“ Tlie medium, thereforo, or 7^ to 1 , may bo taken 
as the fair proportion; and I would maintain that 
upon this principle Gi'cat Britain ought tu con* 
tnbute 15 parts, and B«land 2, to the genei-al expenses 
of the Empire. 

“ Having stated the principle of the Article I shall 
now enumerate its provisions. 



“ The 1st section provides that the past debts of the 
two countries shall Im bomo by thorn respectively ; aud 
if wc couple tliis liberal provision with the section of 
the Article, which gives to Ireland a participation in 
whatever 8um.«i may be produced from the territorial 
revenues of the deucndencics of Great Bi'itaiu In India, 
wo must acknowledge nut only tho jnsdee but tho 
generosity of the terma. 

“ Great Britain holds out to Ireland a fair jiartici- 
patioii in nil tho lulvantiige.i of the Empire without 
requiring the smallest participation in the burdens 
which she has incurred to pruonre tlicm; and Ireland 
will acquire a revenue of G8,lKH)2. a year, in oneo of her 
own burdens, out of tbc revennoe paid by the Eas^t India 
Compony, from the territories subdued by British 

“The 2nd si'otion will jimvide that tho pro- 
portionate coutribation of 15 to 2 shell continno for 
20 years, in order that tho system of the Union mny 
ncciuiro sfability, before it bu snbjoctcd to the slightest 
modifiuu tion. 

When I stated the HVHbam of oontrilmting on the 
principal of proportiooat ability, I was awaro that a 
natural objection would arise, that however fair or 
lir/]ral this sysiem might appear at present, it might at 
a future [i'-riod, and nailer clillcrcnt eircumstniicuK, 
p^u^uto bo both partial and disadvantageous. It is 
thorefore 'uteuded, that the lm]>eriid Parliament shall 
have a power to revise the {n-oportiuu at tho given 

E eriod I have mentioned; but that tho revision should 
e grounded upon the same principles npon which the 
original proportion is formed, and limitea to the result 
of those prinoiples. Our oontrUmtions, thci'cforo, may 
hereafter vary according to our relative increased or 
diminished ability ; but. until the period of a common 
tasation shall arise, the principles, and the basis of our 
contribution, are nnaltcrnbly fixed. The only power 
reserved to the Imperial I'arliainoiit, is to examine and 
ascertnin the criterion.': by which the nbilitua of tho 
two ccuntiios arc to bo ducidvd iipnn: the critoricus 
themselves arc to remain nualterou ami nnalteralile, 
and, as they arc of such a nature ns that they cannot 
possibly fail of leading to a fair rosnlt, Ireland has by 
those menus tbo utmost poasiblo socurity, that she 
cauuot lie taxed beyond the mensHre of her coinpumtive 
ability, and that t£e rate of Lor contribnilon must ever 
correspond with her reliitive wealth and pi'osjicrity. 

‘‘TuH4tb section will provide, that tne rovenuos of 
Ireland should constitute a coimoliilntod fund, which 
will be charged in the first plooo with the intcrosL and 
sinking fluid of the debt of Ireland, and be afterwards 
appropriated to its proportionate contributioii. Tho 
6th section gives power to the Imperial Parliament to 
impose such taxes in Ireland as may be accessary for 
her contingent ; but tliat in no ca.se it shall be enabled 
to impose higlier taxes, after tho Union, upon any 
article in Ireland, than tho same articlo sliall be liable 
tu ill Great Britain. The 6tb scrttoii iisccrtaiDs tho 
manner in which any sniplns of tho rovcnucs of Ireland 
maybe applied, 'i’liere aro four considerations which 
occur with respect to any excess of ruvonue, which may 
take place. The first, and most obvious, is the dimi- 
nution of taxes; tho second, is tho application of sneh 
excess to local purposes of ornauiout or impvovemoat 
in Ireland; the third, is to provide against any possible 
failure of revenue, which may be exiiected m time of 
peace ; the fourth, is to suffer such cxcoss, or surplns, 
to aooumulatfa at compound interest, in case of our 
contribution in a future period of wav. The reason 
which induoi-6 me to suggest the lost method of dis- 
posing of any surploB ot revenue, arises from the 
different systems of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
respect to raising their supplies. 

“Great Britain has at length established the great 
principio oi raising a great part of her supplies 
ivithin year; this island is not at present in 
a situation to adopt a similar system, the couse- 
quonco of which is toat the debt of Great Britain will 
hereafter increase in a much less degree and be more 
rapidly liquidated j whilst tho debt of Iroland will bo 
increasing with greater rapidity, especially if she shall 
continue a separate connti*y; but as an Union will 
greatly diminish her exponseb in time of peace, it is 
proposed that this aiTanyoment with respect to ony 
surplus of revenue, should bo adopted, to prevent 
hot' too rapid accumulation of debt in time of war. 

“ The 7th section providos that tdl future loans, for 
tho interest and liquidation of which the respective 
coantries havo made provisions in the proportion of 
their respective contributions, shall be considered as 
joint debt ; and, on the other hand, that, where they 
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do not mako rmTCSiionding provisions, tlieir rsspcctivc 
fmotas of tlio sum so raised sliould romaiu a sepm-ate 
chawe. in like niannor .os debt contracted previona to 
the Uiiion. 

“ The 8tb section contains a provision that, when the 
separate del)ts of the tvro kingdoms shall he either 
oxtiuaiiishod, or in the proportion of their respootive 
contribntioiiB, the general expenses of the Empire may 
he thenceforwai’d borne by common taxes, in lien of 
projwrtionate contribution. I have, Sir, already ex- 
pilamcd the importance of an assimilation of tlie taxes 
of the two kingdoms. Tho obstacle to its adoption at 
present has been stated to be tho disparity of burdens, 
wbioh ariso from their respective debts, and which 
possibly may bei'einovcd by time. I siiall, therefore, en- 
dcaroiip to obviate an impression which may bo made, 
that common taxes with Great Britain will impose upon 
this kingdom heavier burdens than sho would otherwise 
bo called upon to Bujiport. Let tho House tlien first 
conaidor that tho charges of the debt of Great Britain 
amount to 20 millions a year, and the charges of the 
debt of Ireland to l,S00,0u0J., British, a year, that 
common taxes arc not to take place, till cither the past 
and sepai-ate debts of both countries shall bo lifiuidated, 
or till thoy shall become to each other in tlis pro- 
portion of their eontributiuus, that is, in tho ratio of 
15 to 2. Before this can take place, iho taxes of Great 
Bi-itain musb bo reduced by the amount of 10 millions 
a year ; in which case, tho scale of her remaining tax- 
ation would be lowered to the scale of taxation in 
I'relimd, and tho adoption of British taxation would 
become a benefit ; a similar result would take place, 
and to a greater degi-ee, irere the past debt of the two 
countries to be entirely liquidated ; for, in this case, 
Ireland would be exonerated from tuaes to the amount 
of 1,300,0001. a year, and Britain to the amount of 
20 millions, and the system of common taxation would 
beoomo still moi-e beneficial to Ireland. It may happen, 
howevei', that if war should continue and Ireland find 
her sujiplies, whilst England raises a gi’cat part of hers 
within tho year, and mortgages her income tax to their 
rapid reduction in peace, that the proiiortioii of the 
debt of Ireland may rise, and her scale of taxation 
incrcMQ accordingly. In this case, also, uho system of 
common taxation perfectly secures the interests of 
Lrelaud, being produced by natural causes and in no 
degree forced. It cannot impose any burthen on this 
couBitvy (Ireland), to which sue must not in the ordi- 
nary ooui'se of her expenditure be liable ; whilst the 
provision, which goes to preclude any article from 
being subjeot to a nigher rate of duty in Ireland than 
the same article pays in Great Britain, will exempt 
her from having the scale of her taxation raised aliove 
that of England, even though the natural progress of 
her expense should lead to it. And whilst Ird and is 
thus secured against any injustice in substituting a 
system of common taxes in lieu of proportionate con- 
tribution, the Hnited Parliament will be enabled to 
make abatements in Ireland, S5 the Pnrlinnient of 
Great Britain always bos done in Scotland since the 
Union ; when, from local circumstances, the high duty 
cannot be levied without either rendering the revenue 
unproductive or pressing too hard uponthe poorer classes. 

“It now, sir, remains for mo to consider the opera- 
tion and effect of this Article, and how far the proportion 
of 7i to 1 is favourable or otherwise to Ireland, con- 
aidored with reference to the past expenses of the two 
countries, os also to their probable future expenditure. 

“The peace establishment of Gre.tt Britain in tho 
year preceding the war amonnted to 5,806,7441. ; that 
of Ireland amonnted in the same yeai- to 1,012,5231. 

“ The pi-oportion of these suras is about to 1. 
Upon an average of seven years, from the commence- 
ment of the war, Great Britain has expended each year 
27,650,64-91. ; Ireland has expended 3,076,6511. The 
proportion of these sums is abont 9 to 1. As, however, 
upon the experience of the past century, it is found 
that there are three years of peace to two of war ; if we 
form our calculations upon this pi-oportiou, tho past 
expenses of Great Britain and Ireland may bo con- 
sidered in the ratio of 7i to 1. 

“ Such is the result as to past expenditure. I shall 
now state what we may expect from the proportion of 
7itol inourfutm-o expenses. The expense of Great 
Britain for the year 1799 was 32,700,0001.; that of 
Ireland, 6,439,0001. . 

“ If this expense had been borne in the proportion of 
7-‘- to 1, Great Britain would have expended 33,695,1011., 
Ireland would have expended 4,492,6801., and Ireland 
would have consequently saved 947,3111., or 1,020,1811. 
in Irish currency. 



“ So long, sir, as the war sball last, and we shall 
coiitinue separ.ate frem Groat Britain, it is not possible 
to suppose thatoui- expense can lie reduced ; and, tbere- 
ibre, wi‘ sLnIl in future expend more ^ one million a 
year than if we were united with Great Britain. 

“ I shall now advert to the ]irol)ab]e future expenses 
of Ireland in time of peace; ami, if we consider the 
advanced pay of the army, the increased charge of the 
militia, the necessity of keeping op some ])art of that 
iiivalnable force, the yeomanry, we sball find it im- 
possible to maintain a peaco establiahmsut of ouly 
12, (too men at home, at a less obai-ge than l,500,00i)l. a 
year; ami, if we were to increase our catabliabraeiit 
to 20,<X)0 men. the whole charge would amount to 
1,900,0001. a year. Now, sir, from the best docnmeutsl 
have been able to preeure, it appears that the pc-Me 
establishment of Great Britain is likely to amount tc 
abont 7.5OO.OO11I, ; and that of IreLand, I.oOO.iKli)!. : 
total. !',000,0u01. 

“ If this charge be borne in the ratio of 7} to 1, there 
would l»e a saving to Ireland of 45ti,0itu7. British, or 
nearly 500,000;. Irish riirreni'y. 

“It may be asked, sir, how Great Britain can assent 
to an arrangeraeut which seems cnlcuiatcd to charge 
bei' with nearly half a million in time of peace, and a 
million in time of war? The answer is, tbnt Groat 
Britain is willing lo beconio one kingdom with Ireland, 
and conU-ibnte jiroiiortmaably with this kingdom, ac- 
cording to their relative means. If the propi>rtiou of 
expense shall be rightly fixed and ascertained upon just 
principles, for every part of the Empire, it is imma- 
terial to Great Britain where the t.-xpendiluro takcspbioc. 
If the intfwnal ciroumatauccs of Ireland call for a krjre 
proportion of the army So be cantoned in this island, 
the expense will be greatest liere. If the southern 
coast of England reijuires to be strengthened, the ex- 
penditure will be directed to that quarter ; but can 
Scotland and other parts of the Brapirc, which equally 
contribute, but do not requii-e any expen.-<iTe protection, 
feel any umbrage or jealousy that their stateof security 
requires a less ^rtion of troops, and a leas propor- 
tion of expense than the more exposed or convulsed part 
of the two islands ? 

“ Now, sir, let ns for a moment turn to the situation 
of the public revenues. The jiroduce of all the taxes 
in the last year amounted merely to l.SSO.llO'.ii., and the 

f ireaent charges of the debt alone are near 1,400,0007. 
rish currency. I will, however, admio that the revenues 
of this kingdom have, duiiug the present year, expe- 
rienced an extreordinary increase; but it is notpossible 
to suppose that the whole of this increase can be per- 
manent, when it can bo accounted for by the particular 
circumstances of the times. I will, however, suppose 
that the revenues may produce a permanent sum of 



2.300,0007.— £ 

“ The charge of our debt is - - 1,4»,000 

Tlie jieace establishmont at the 

lowest computation will be - 1,500,000 

Total ex})ense ■ • 2,900,000 



“So that, ifweroniaina separate state, we shall have an 
annual deficiency of 600,000/.. which we must endoavonr 
to supply by new burdens upon the people; besides 
raising additional taxes of 250,0001. a year, so long as the 
war shall continue. If, on tho contrai7, we wisely unite 
with Great Britain, and agree in a system of enntribn- 
tion proportionate to onr respective means, the future 
charge of our war expense will be diminished a million 
a year, and we sball be able to support our peace ex- 
penditure with a very slight addition to the present 
taxes. I now, then, confidently appeal to those gentle- 
men around mo, who have a real stake in the interests 
and happiness of this country, and I trust they will 
seriously pause and deliberate before they suffer advan- 
tages like these which I have stated to be rejected 
without discussion, or to bo decided by wild and sense- 
loss clamour.” 

Sir John Parnell said that “It hod been contended 
“ that Ireland must gain in a pecuniary point of view, 
“ because her expenses would only be in the proportion 
“ to those of England as 1 to 7 ; but this was a very 
“ fallacions mode of reasoning; for as the expenses of 
“ England increased those of Ireland must increase 
“ also, and at the expiration of 20 years. Ireland would 
“ bo entirely at the mercy of the united Parliament, 
•' to be taxed to whatever extent they thought fit ; but 
“ even if this project was calculated to procure 
“ commercial advantages to Ireland, yet when it so 
“ obviously attacked their independence he was sure 
“ they wonld not agree to it.” 

3 T 



Sir Mu 
Pamlf. 
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+8S llOVAh COMMISSION OF 'miO FINANCIAL UELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT URITAIN AND IRELANI) : 



Ml-. J. Q. Dvri'tfw'l I'uid tUat, according to Lord 
Cimtlerwigh, tho propoHioii of luxation waa U> bo os 15 
to 2. imd th.it consequently the taxes in Irdand wonlil 
bo less tluiu they wore at pi-fiseut, and addiug_ ‘not 
“ being able from a loose Btntcmeutof tb^ kind to 
" calmlnU; vfbetber tho fact lie f»0 or not, I sUaU nob 
■' attempt to exumino or -tato anything on it; but 1 
“ fear tho country will find that, let the gross snui of 
“ taxation bo what it may, the tuxes will bear heavier 
on iudiridnals tbnn they at present do; indeed, 
“ tho noble Lord himself cnntions us not to reckon on 
“ tho iiraieut iuoreaao of the vevouue. 1 do not know 
" on wliiit ills Lordship grounds his opinion tliat the 
•• present ainonut of the revonue is precariot^, but I 
“ n-nund it us conclusive that the most of the landed 
“ proiiortv of the country will be dra^ni out of it by tho 
“ adeptiaii of such a uicnsnrc, and when they are gone 
*' fnim it the reronuo rausi fail, tbo import duties must 
dimiuiHli with tho diminution of tho consumption of 
■■ impLirUd artiolea, the other revenues will, of ooinse, 
•' full ior the flanio reasons, and new taxes must be 
" sought for, when from tho ab.senco of onr men of 
proi>eriy wo are least able to bear them." 

Mr. Ed'itcorth said that "to strengthen the two coun- 
'• “ tries by a union their interests must lie coni]detely 
“ identified, their debts, taxes, oommoroinl ailvantages 
“ ami veslniints, their current coin, evei-ythmg which 
“ can bo tho object <>f logislative exertion, innst bo 
*• uixjn a perfect footing of equality. I know, Sir, that 
“ a Miuiutor could not at ell renturc to propose such a 
“ bold and sweeping moaauro-, but, Sir he talks to yim 
“ of oni- being equal to such a situation in 15 or 20 
“ veers. The debt of England the noble Lord has 
" r'utcd as bearing at the commencement of the war a 
“ iiroportiuii t" the debt of Ireland, os 120 to 1, at 
“ pre<.eiit ns 13 to 1. He tliereri.rc justly couclndes 
" that iti u short time the debt of the two kingdoms 
“ must be exactly pruportioned to tbeir n-laliye 
“ flti-ength, rirhes, |iii)>ulatioii. Hu might put this in 
“ n much blrongir light, in 10 years before 1798, a 
” period partly of pence nnd partly of war, the debt of 
“ IrcUind has lucroiisad in a definite projKirtiou, in 10 
" years more, were our debt to follow the same pro- 
“ imrtion, it would amount to two hundred millions, 
*’ and in 2(1 tii two tliousuml millions. There must, 
" therefove. Sir, he some falhicy in the common 
" miidcs of cnloulutious upon these subjects. Those 
•' who are in the least conversant with snbjeotg of this 
" nature must perceive thiit, if the debt of Eaghand 
“ wore suddenly extinguiBhed, itwould create universal 
“ bimkmntoy iiuil eou^'aaion.” 

SEr. Eirgi''ui'lh then went on to say that paradoxical 
us itinight seem, Ireland d«l actuallytlion “ p^ a very 
“ large share of the National Debt of Great Britain.” 
and tmit tho debt of England “ gra<lnally ceases to be a 
“ burthen, and, after certain periods of time, every 
“ a'ldition to ii becomes merely iiumerioal, and cn- 
“ Climbers ueiiher tbe exertions of the Slate nor tho 
“ iiidnstiy of iudividuids.” 



(5.) fWiruury 1800. 

Mr AiwTrr. Speaker), in a speech on 17th 

February 1800. made in committee, after dwelling on 
tho present independcnco of Ireland, said *' If we aoopt 
'* tbe proposed union and give np our Farlinmcot we 
ehall revovBQ our sUnaliou and bare a theoreiio 
“ independenoe with n practical and rare dependence, 
“ wo Hb&ll be brought back to tbe miserable state in 
which wo wore when governed by the laws of another 
Parliament, sitting in another land, ruled by their 
“ will, not by onr own ; our pui-so, our trade, our pro- 
“ jiertics, our very liberties at their disposal and under 
'• tbeir control.” . . , ‘‘It is cui-ions to obseiwe 
“ tbe noble T,onl’s argumeute last year and now ; oni- 
'• growing wealth was then held out by bim as tending 
“ to ronclcr us too ditSonlt to bo governed by our 
“ pi-esent constitution ; that, with its growli, our 
“ wealth, onv consequence, our pride, and our power 
“ would inoreoBo, and there was the greater hurry for 
“ taking away onv Parliament as that growth was 
‘‘ advancing with rapid strides, ilow, our poverty is 
ruado the pretence ; we must take tbe union to save 
'* us from bankruptcy ; we have not the means to gc 
•• on for three years ; we have overpaid our proportion 
“ of tho war expense by a million a year, and of the 
“ peace exponse by half a million, tve have Mmost 
” rnitiod the country by this profusion, and Britain, 
in -n-oposius this measure, means to give ns that 
" million and half million, and hereafter to tax herself 
" to pay it. Can any rational man believe such a 
” story, or by irhioh oi^ these contradictory arguments 



will Ihc noble Lord a I lido? . . . Tiiis argument 
‘‘ of his seems to Ixs a ])art of the general plan to vilify 
" tho rarliomcut in the eyos of the people, to tell the 
“ people that this House bos granted their money too 
“ fast, diat tlicy muat discard us and lodge thoir purse 
“ in the hands of the British Farliumcnt, who will be 
“ mure natural and fuithful guai'diaus of it. Is there 
“ any child so weak as to believ e that ho is in ooruost, 
“ or that he means to load Eugliuid to save Ireland ? ” 
Mr. fWIiT thou proceeded to argue that the imion, 
instead of saving expense to Irelanu, would iucrcasc it. 

“ Tbo noble Lord states tho relative ability of tho 
two countries to bear taxation to be as 7^ to 1, and 
states liu! ]ioace expenses to be as 5} to 1, and the wav 
expenses os 0 to 1, and taking the propovtiou of the 
years of war to tho years of peace: during the present 
ooutury, he states tno medium of "i to 1, which ho 
eatabliBhos as the proportion of contribution, and freland 
is consequently to pay -^r Eiighuid of the whole 
annual aggi-egato of expense of both kingdoms. 

“ He states tho expenses of Britain to have been in 
the year (I sappoBO the last year) 3-d,7dO,OOOZ., and I 
take his statement os true, but I cannot find any pai>ci' 
which justifies his account of Ireland’s expenses. I 
will therefore take them for the last yooi-, which bos 
been ascertained by the report of tho committoc of 
accounts, a year in which they were unusually great, 
owing to the cxtoaslve rebellion and tho invasion which 
took place, and tliey appear by the letmn of the 
isBUCS fi-om the Ti-eiisury for all service, civil, military, 
and extraordinai-y. to have been 4,709,254L, or m 
British money 4,317 ,0o0?., making locother 37,047, WOh ; 
^ whereof being 4,358.4701., would Eavo been our pro- 
portion hod his onion bcoa in force, which exceeds by 
a trifle the sum wo did actually pay. 

“ But lie goes further, for in his calculation he states 
that our wur proportion would bo, British, 4,492,0001., 
which exceeds tho sum paid by us of 4,347,0001., and 
consequently by his own statement of liis beneficial 
anangemeut which ix to Bare ns a milliun, wo shonld 
pay more than bo actually did pay to tbo amount of 
iKi.OOOl., nr in Irish money 157,000/. 

“But we have a bettor oritoi-ion than speculative 
calculation to show what wonlil have been our actnal 
aitnatiou on the S5tli March lout had this union 
proportion taken place at tbo beginning of the war. 

" Great Britain in six ytMi.is to 5th £ 
January 1799 iucrcasctl her debt in the 
sum of - “ » - - 18ij,00b,000 

Ireland in six years to tho 25th March 
17i'9 increased bor's 15,0*J2,0001. or in 
British money, nearly . . - 14,000,000 

Making tegethor . - - - 2O0,0lX),O00 

jV whereof or Ireland’s proportion, would 
have been fi-oiu 23,530,0001., dr in Irish 



But Ireland increased her debts only 



25.500.000 

15.092.000 



And the excess ... £10,408,000 
would have been on additional debt, incni-rod by 
Ireland, had this blessed union taken place in 17‘J3, an 
additional debt which, if averaged on the six years, 
makes an increased charge on euch of 1,734,6061., and 
this is one of the ways in whioh tho noble Lord would 
give ns a million a year. 

“Again, Great Britain has imposed daring these six 
years new permanent taxes to tho nett amount of 7^ 
millions a year, whereof must have been raised by 
Ireland amounting annually to 882,3521. British, or 
955,881 1. Irish, anu this is another way tho nohlo Lord 
in the generosity of his projooted nnion would give u» a 
million a year. 

"Again, Great Britain has • raised by temporary 
taxes, on imports and exjJOrta, and on income (or by 
mortgaging them) to tbe amoiintof Hi millions a year, 

fe whereln or 1,352.9401. British would have been 
eland's annual proportion. 

“ Thus hod _wo been fortunate enough to £ ’ 
have been united, under the noble lord’s 
plan, in 1793, we shonld in the first place 
have been in debt in Maroh lost . . 10,408,000 

more thou wo were, bdng an inci-ease by 
tho year of - - - . - 1,734,006 

2udly, we should have bod p,ermanent taxes 
imposed to the annual net jnoduce of - 955,881 

And Srdly, we shonld have been forced lost 
year to have imposed os fbxthtiT taxes - 1,465,685 

Making together • . - £4,156,259 

“IThereas, if we take the ooloulations Mte noble Lord 
i-elies on for showing the revenues of the year, the 
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APPENDIX xm. 



rovonne of Irelajid in irf'O exceeded that iu 1793 by 
7011,0001., which being dednoted from the foregoing, 
loavoB 3,:'S<3.3392. annual inoreaBo. Ho would le.<aen 
our anuiia] expense ono million a year by iiicreasiug it 
near threo millions anti n half. .... 

“■ Obserre, too, that iho noble Lord, to eliicidntf- how 
near wo aro to I iankrn]^y tolls us that wo eve running 
into debt faster than Engluutl, I have shown yon fUo 
nniounb of each kingdom's iiici-oaso of debt dtu’iiic 
the war, Ireland 14,000,0001., British j Enghind. 
18(J,OOU,tK>0/. ; we ran only at the rate of ono miUtcni lor 
twelve and a half of hors, biu ho tells you wo should 
have goao slower if we had qaickaned our pace, so as 
to ono for every sovon and a half. 

“ And now I may dismiss his war calculatious, end I 
trust I have made it clear to matheinntical demonatra* 
tiou that, if this nation had been blessed with this 
union imd its liberal oconomisingproportionfor Ireland, 
1)7 his pretended free gift of one million a year, we 
should liave been nca)' 11.000, 0002. more in debt than 
wo aro, nnd we should now bo forced to raise about 2J 
mUlinn taxes more than we do at present, and wo 
slisiild have )-eceived no part of his boasted free gifts. 

liOt us iiow gn to his peace calablishmont, which he 
states at 1_, 500,0002. when the present war shall cease, 
but for which ho prodaccs no reasonable gronnds ; on 
the c.mtr.iry, he allows the last ix^o establishment to 
have beon only 1,012,0002. Aud there is no reason to 
suppose that all economy must ccoso, nnd that every war 
is to mako the peace establishment half ns largo again 
08 it wos ]>crure. 

“ Lot rao remind you that in 1785, yon determined 
by a resolution I had the honour to propose, as 
C'hivnccllor of the Esohcfinor, that the revenue should 
be miwlo otjunl to the expenses. You accordingly 
gmnted near 150,0002. a year now tuxes, the debt then 
including 200.0002. voted, was 2,381,6012., mid iu 1793, 
tit tho end of the pence, it was only 2.344, :'1J.2. 'Phis 
Hbows you at once that the ponce estoblisUmout was 
snlllciont, and it is a oonspiouoiis proof of the efficiency 
nntl wisilom of tho Pai linment which yon are called on 
to tmuJt)iortuB a culprit, that it was capable of adhering 
during tho whole peace to a steady eystem of economy, 
which advanced tho troilo nnd wealth of the king* 
doin 

“ lie takes the prodacc of all the taxes last year to 
25th March 1790, at 1,800,0002., bccaust' ancli was tbe 
niuonut rooeivod at tho I'rcasiiry, but by some fatality 
ho forgets that tho Tronsury permitted the revenue 
collectors' ]>alances to incraase, so ns to be 257,8222. 
more at tbe end of the year than ut the bogiiming of it. 
This increase must have been part of the income of the 
yoR)', and might have been received if called for j it 
sbonid, therefore, be added to the Treasury receipts, 
and the whole rear’s uet revenue would be 2,11S,C^2. 
Ho estimates the peinnanent increase of the revenue in 
1800 at 450,0002., and he totally omits the lotteries, 
which may be rockoned at about 70,0002. prollt, making 
altogethor an increase of— 

£ 

2,638.000 

Tho charges of the debt I state with 
him at - 1,400,000 

Which leaves ... 1,238,000 

for (Ksnee establishment, and should this not prove 
sufficient, much more may be obtained b^ a hotter 
collection, and we should remember that this estimate 
of the rovounes is taken from a year of rebellion and 
iuTaaion. 

" Where then is the mighty phantom of increased 
taxation, with wbioh ho would frighten us into his 
project, or where is the nationul bankruptcy ivith which 
he BO kindly threatens naP One inference naturally 
occurs from this statement of the future peace expenses 
by the noble Lord, that the whole train of tbe kin^om's 
expenses is to remain, the Lord-LIentcnont, the State, 
the wholo civil list, tho officers, the Exchequer, in short 
everything but yonr Parliament, aud 1 cannot too often 
or too strongly press upon you this truth, that the real 
<|uaetion of Uie union is. Parliament or no Parliament I 
It is our Parliament they wont to remove and nothing 
else. 

‘‘ I have throaghoat followod his mode of calculation 
in order to ren^r tbe oompurison of my statement 
with his the more cosy, and I have fur this reason 
udmitled his return of the debt at the total capital 
ovoated, I mean at seventeen milUuns, which tho 
Treasury states, instead of thirtoeu millions whioii 
the A.ocountaut*Reaeml states .... 



48fl 



• I h.'ivo also odiiiittwl his i-atio of 1 to 7.J for tho 
coiitribulion, though he allows tho real ratio is ki war 
1 to 9. War expenses arc much larger than those 
in )>eacc, at; his own calculatinns nearly ns -5J to 1 ; 
where then is the fairness of our paying' two-fifteeutho 
ni.stond ot two-tweutieths, wheu the expk.'Qses aro 
4,7()U,'J0 .12, a year, and making n saving in return whon 
tin-y nro ouly LOOti.t/iOi, nnd hi.! to be at the utmost 
only 1,500.0902., |»rticnlarly ns thoru iWi but two years 
of saving or peace calcuhitcd for ono of loss or war. 



_ _ Again, he says, ho estimates the pr.iportiou on the 
joint gronuds of commerce nnd cousrunption. but omits 
all interiiiil comraei-cv, wliich is mnch gronter ihta lim 
cxteninl, und oven in the external hu nniits to calculate 
the tonnugo of tho shipping Iwlougiug to each kingdom, 
and rusts sololv on the value of Ibc imparts and ex]Kirt^. 
withoni regai-d to which country receives tho profits of 
thu carriage, tbongh they eouatitntc a m.itcrial p:n-t of 
the value, and in cousamptiou he omits the article of 
suit, which is one of very goiiura! use ; the gi-o.^s tluties 
oil it in tho last year were 8 iX),0(h.i 2. in llrifcaiii and 
9ti,W02. in Ii-dand, or neiiidy 1 w !'. Tho stamp 
duties arising from exchange of propertv, litigatiou.and 
inspauco show in some sort the respective abilities ; 
their gi-oss amount iu Great Britain last vear was 
2.000.0902. exclusive of post hor.-'cs, hair jjowdor, license, 
Ac., not adopted hero, nr not nlfecting property in its 
transit, nnd in Ireland only 137.0"02., or ns 1 to 
to 15, yot tho.se he has omitted. The post office also, 
was adopted by many of his iViviiila in Etielaiid as 
a criterion of the growing wraith of Scoilan'd, and I 
wonder iit its escaping his atteuiion. It prodneed lait 
year in Britain 074,9902., in Irolaud S0,OiH)2., about 
1 to 10. 



'‘Whut effect any of those might have if mlded in 
order to form a mean prnjiortion X won't cjiy, Imt I am 
sure no nienns should be omittnd which can 1>o relied on 
to iiscortaiii «o material .a i*oiut of negotiation as tho 
contribntioii. 



1 have now done with the ilry juibjecf of calculation, 
and I will a^k wore all the luigbty l*enofit3 of revenue 
true, how ai-o they to be conferred i The nitiim won't 
oiiango the total mass of expense of both nutious in the 
war ; no ship will be laid by, no regimont .Usbainlud on 
account of it, oil tho force must remain while the war 
continues; if then Ireland is to pay less, Britain must 
imymorci if she ia to >^avo Ii'etaml IVom threaten^ 
baukniptcy, she is thereby to dmw hvi-sclf cliiser to it. 
IVhcre then is our baueflt ? "Wi' must siippoi't her, for 
if she falls Ireland fall with her; couxeijucntly this 
Bupjiosod transfer will not serve us. if it weakens her. 
But it is all a delusion ; can any mnuiii his senses think 
that tho hfiaisler can call on Great Britain rcallv to 
raise a million a year, to give it to Ireland who has nut 
oomplaincd, and is willing herself t» >how her own 
Ecnl. . . . Beside.s, were it nclnally and ixuni fiSs 
to be given to Ireland, the proiKWtion is to last only 20 
yenre, or tlieroabouts, perhaps not nearly so long, and 20 
years is ashort period in the life of anation. might 
ft sagnoious hlinistor, with n long forecast, give a little 
boon dnriug 20 years iu order to got tho entire 
oominaiid of tho purse of a great nation for ever 
after. . . 



(6.) Uar.-h 1800. 

Mr. Fotfer spoke ngiiiu on the 19th March 1800, air.;^<*/rr. 
in committee, and said with regard to the 7th 
Article : — 

“ To begin with the article ot I will not 

enter into arguments that it is caloalatcd ou unfair or 
mijnsb ground, though I could, with ease, maintain 
that it is much more against ns than it ought to bo, 
oven on tbe OTOUuda on whicli it rests ; aud still more 
largely so if we compare the wealth of the two 
kingdoms, the comparative pro))Oi'iion of which cao 
altiuo show the comparative ability to pay taxes. I say 
I will not enter into it, because tbe offer of it H 
snoli an imposition, such a palpable delusion, ubat I 
am astonished it conld ever hare been held out 
seriooslv as a favourable erraugement. fur ii ia 
attended with proviaious to destroyit before any benefit 
can arise from it; and be its advantages great or 
little, they must cease in throe years or fnnr at tho 
mout. 

'•Tlio words in the 7th Ai'tiole nve that if at any 
future time ' the separate debts of each kingdom shall 
‘ have been liquidated, or tho value of their respective 
‘ debts estiniated aoeor^ng to the amonnt of tbeir in< 

‘ terest and their annuines attending the same of tlie 
.3 T 2 
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nuYAL COSIMUiSIOK ON THE EINAXCIAL HEUVTlUNS BETWRliK CHEAT UIUTAIN ANJJ IKELAND : 



‘ sinking fund applicable to the rodnction tUerpof, imd 
‘ the Tieriod within which the whole ofliiital nf eii'di 
' debts shall appear to bo vedeomable bysnch^mkniK 
• fnnd. shall ho to each other in tho sanio projjortioii 

■ with tho respective contribuliona of each kingdom 
‘ roppectivelj that is, of 7i to I. then it shall 1*0 com- 
potentfor ‘ Iho anid Parliament to declare that nu future 
^ erpeosea theredore to be incurred, together with the 

■ interest ana charges of all joint debts cont^tcil 
‘ previous to such dcokration shall ho defrayed 
‘ icdiBcrimiuivtoly by equal tiuces.’ ” 

‘ The noble Lord who introdncod it expressed his 
lamentations that tho circumstances of Great Britain 
and Ireland did not enable ns to pnrsno the measnro of 
identity iu ibo revenues with eipial strictness as in tho 
Scoteh I'nioii, and that the two ooimtrii-s could not iit 
once be inenrporated so as not to bo nndiT the iicocaaity 
of haviiiv distinct revcmncs. It wore to bo wished, ho 
said, that there wan nut an uienrmonntablc bar to a 
commou system anti a common treasory | sneh, liow- 
ever, is tho disproportion oE tho debts of tho two 
kindgoma that a common system for the present is 
impossiblo. 

*' Hence then arose the necessity of a j-atio of contri- 
bution : the nnequul amount of the two debts ocoasionoii 
distinct interests; and while those debts continue, 
their preasnro being uueqnal, there can be no equal 
interest, and equal taxes would bo unjust. Bub, con- 
trary to this principle, the article says, _wc shall 
undergo equal taxation when those respective debts 
come to bear tho proportion to Mieli_ other, which is 
ascertained for our contribntion, that is, of I to 7^. 

“The British debt in.Tnnuury last was 361, 5569, 
after deilncting 42.9W,31l)f- for fho lunount redeemed, 
and when the Trisli di-lii arises to •lK,18'i,612i. it will bo 
in tlie proportion to it of 1 to 7i ; but tho Irish debt, us 
the noble Lord naserts, and as a panipblob. said to lie 
tho epcecli of a gi-eat Law Tjord, stales in a minute 
salcuLition, will bo .’jO, 000.0000/. in 1803, wliich i.s in a 
nearer proportion to 361. 36!', COW. than 1 to 7J ; and 
therefore, in 1803, ibo dclusicin wliicb is jilansibly held 
out will vanish ; wo are to lose the advantage of paying 
one skire only for 7i, and wa are to oommouoi a ^stem 
of pnying one for one, while the debt.s ai-o to coatdnuc ns 
1 to 74. 

“ Perhaps it may bo suid tliat the pi-oportimi of tho 
princii«vl uiie by each kingdom is not the only oriterioti, 
but that the viduo of the respective dobk is to bo 
ostmiatcd according to the amount of the interest and 
tho onnuiticB attending them. \Vo will take it so and 
the rcsolt will be nearly tho same. 

“The annual charges of the British debt are stated in 
one of the returns nr year tablo to have Ueou ou the 
5th January 1800 above 20,000,0001. Wo are told by 
the iioblo Lord, and it appears by tho sruno miuuto 
calciilatinu X have mentioned that tho niuuial cborgo nf 
tho Irish debt will bo 2,775.7351. in 1804, which is 
within the proportion of 1 to 7J of tho Brirish charm. 
Su that oven on this estimate we are to commence tec 
burden uf e<[unl taxation with Groat Britab in four 
yeai-8. Bnt if we dednet the annual charges attendent 
on the debt redeemod by the sinking funds, tho British 
chargo k 17,000,000/.; and the prupurtiou will there- 
foro he atlaiui'd in less than tbroo years. That is, the 
proportion will Ijo attained whenever the chorgoa of tho 
Irish debt shall amount to 2,269,086/., but that apocch 
tells ns they will bo 2,430, 75>5/. in 1803; yet the 
noble Lord states iu direct terms that, bofcrc common 
taxes can take placo, tho taxes of Great Brltein most be 
rodneed by ten millions a year. How is idiis to bo 
rocoucilud, or am 1 wrong in calling it .a delusion P 

“ Should the uoble Lord urge thattho value is to bo 
ivtimated by another test— tJio period at which tho 
respective capitals shall appear redeeraafalo by the 
sinking fond, I will even meet bim there. To go into 
tlie conjectures on the operation of tho sinking fund is 
nsole^is; it depends entirely on tho valnc of stock at 
tho moment of purchase, and thero cannot be any 
reuonable ground for ostimatmg fotnre events and 
iheir inHucnco on stock, bnt 1 may state that the 
HinkiuK fund of Ireland ought to operate more rapidly 
1 ban that of Britain ; for. when Ine British sinking 
fnnd of one million was created in 1786, the debt was 
238 millions, and, when the Irish fhnd of 100,000/. was 
appropriated in 1797, the Irish debt was 7,082,250/. 
'J'ho Brirsb fond theroforc was part of the debt 
which it was to reduce, the Irkh was "tid aa to all 
debts incniTcd in each king>.loin since the establishment 
of iboso fnnda, the provision in onoh is equal, being 
1 per cent, on the capital creatod, and the oporation 



therefore mnst bo snpnoscd equal. I don't raeiitiou the 
animal grant of 200,000/. to tho British sinkiug fund; 
it is cusniil aud would muko very littlo diJI'ercnce to 
Iho argument. 'J'ako the matter therefore iu uny of 
tho thi-ce riewb, of capital, auuual oliarge, or sinkiug 
und, you sea ihc delusion olcarly, 

*• The propositions ofl’cr us a proportion of contribution 
which, however more nofavouralilo to us thnu it uuglit 
to be, is certainly bettor cliau equal taxes ; but it is so 
coutrivod that wo nro to losu it in three years. Tho 
oanso wliicli rG(|iiircs a coutributivo proportiou is tlio 
di/Torout proBBure of tho debts ; and yet when tho dolits 
arc brought (.0 ]ircsii e.xactly in lhat coiitrlbiitlTa pro- 
portion it ia to oensc, as if no debt oxi.sted, and conse- 
quently tliore wu;! no pressin-e. I was murli at a loss 
to account for the anxiety inaiilfoited Ibis Hessiuii to 
state oiir debt at a higher uumiuul iiinounl than liorcto- 
foro, and to iwise itfVom nineteen to tweuty-fivc millions 
without iucroasl^ oither the actual amount or tho 
actnal charge. Wo may now form a guess at the reiiaou ; 
it tended to accelerate the period of taking froiu us all 
bauedt of proportional oontribnlian and of making us 
Bubiect to common taxation with Britain ; and the 
modo of borrowing tho whole of the supply this year 
(for the new taxes only pay tlie interest) tends 
materially to quicken uur speed towards this period. 

“ Inshoi-ttho whoIoi.saOTossdereptiun, unintcutional, 
I will eup]>oso, in the noliTo Lord (for I do not mean to 
ohorgo him with deception), bnt ihealTuct in eqaally pro- 
jndior.il, and thn reasoning is carious ; tUo tavcmrulile 
proportion is given to os, I have said, on accuuut of 
tho compirativo grciitncwi of the British debt — wo owo 
only tweiity-Gvo millions, they owo 361 — but when wc 
shall owe 50, and they not above 3 10, wo aro to loso the 
boimfit, wo CHuiinL Ijear equal taxation now, but whoa we 
doabk'Ourdobt in tliiveycars we shall be richer andinoro 
adequate to support it. Om* incrcauo of povorty, and 
their increnRO of wealth, iivc to bring ns to au oqaalily 
of condition, so 11s to l)car an oquiiliLy of taxes contrary 
t’.< all reason ; wo aro bt increase mir uucuiubi-anceH in 
order eo enjoy the full burden of ei|aai taxation with 
Britein. and tho porioil fixed on for our undertaking tins 
biirilcn is to bo tnc moment of iucrca.<>ud sopamte debt, 
and incrca.sedBup.ai’ato tixccs iu Irulaud, wlion l>oth our 
debts aud taxos shall be doubluil. 

“ 'I'o bulk theroforc of tho jiistioo iir iujimtica of the 
omitrilmtivo ^iroponion u'cnild be an idle wnate of tiino, 
and the Hiuistcr Rooms to think it would be ns idlo to 
attend to it, for nnfaivly as I bclievo it is cMcuIiitod, 
nnable as be has said, wc arc to go 011 witboiil lieing 
bankrupt, which ho tolls us wo must lie, ho Ima cailon >111 
us this very sossiou to borrow 4^ millions fur tho snpplics 
of tho year. When Britain borrows only 21.J millions, 
and wo’ havo voted taxes to nearly 30l),0O0/., while she 
imposos only 350,600/., wu borrow luom tliaii ono-dftit 
ofwhotsho does, and we create a iiowrovonnoof idinoxt 
six-soTcntbs of hor whole additional taxes. If tho 
kingdom is unequal to this oxertlou, if it eo far oxcerds 
the proportion which be admits wo ought tu contribute, 
why iloos ho press us to it P Why docs ho allow nnr seal 
to gr.mt so largely bei'ond our means, beyond o-ir pro- 
portion of Jniporial exjicnso ? " 

After speaking at some lengtli upon tliu CtU Arlirh' 
(commercial) of tlie treaty of union, Mr. .’Fooler went on 
to say — 

“ In commeroo ihcu wo clearly gain nothiug ami lose 
mneh, let us now oxanriue revenue ; tho offer of ono 
miiliou a year in war and half a million in peoco is too 

K ss on impoeitiou on our understanding to be he- 
ed ; tbo attempt to doludo us with tho advantage of 
onr contributing to general expenses in tho proportion of 
only 1 to 7i, which I have exposed fully, was 
cloaked with some degree of plausibility, hut this is 
brought forward without any ovei’ing to conceal its 
impostnre; con anv man, who appeals to his own reason 
think it possible teat an union can giro Great Britain 
tee raeous of paying It, or that she would make such a 
sacriGce witbont a schomo of remunoration ? Does 
the noble Lord’s conduct justify hie assortion P Look 
at tho snpplicB of this year; England, ou 1 have stated, 
raises twonty-ono millions by loan and 1150,000/. now 
taxes; Ireland 4^ millione by l>an and 290,000/. now 
taxes. If tho abilities nf the two cuuntrica are in his 
favourite ratio of 1 to 7.J, why does he call upon us to 
exceed the proportion of our abilities P Is itfoi' England 
to save BO muon of bei' proportion P Or does ha mean to 
avow that Engltend is not equally iiitorested now, o« she 
has over been, in preserving ua to tho Empire, whether 
our Parliament be siuTcadered to her or not.” 
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APPENDIX XIII. 



In answer to a reply by Lord Castlertagli, wnich docs 
not seem to be reported, Mr. Pcj/ei- spoke ngain on tbe 
same evening and said, tJifcr oZio — 

" The nolHc Lord acknowlcdgca that tho contri- 
bntive proportion between the kingdoms may cease in 
throe years. He cougratnlates himself on my having 
proved it, and emits in the prospect that the separate 
inlorests of tbe nations are to be identified so soon, 
flo adds emphatically ‘ the sooner the tuxes aro eqnal 
the bettor,' and avows his hope that the bm-deu is to 
fall on ns in three years. I give him credit for this 
declaration, for I am sure lie wishes so, but see the 
caenistry of his argument. When tho separate debts 
are extinguish^ tho distinct interests which they 
croate will certainly cease, and we aretboii tocommonco 
i-qnal taxes i but the proposition say."! also that when 
tho separate debts come to the proportion of contribn* 
tion, 7a to 1, wo are to commonoo equal taxes, and, 
therefore, says the noble Lord, when we commence 
equal taxes tho separate interests created by the debts 
will cease, acplying tbe rcsul t of the one aliornative to 
the other. No, Sir, as long os England owes 74 times 
as much as we do, so long do onr seiiarato interests in 
the debts contimie, and so long ehonld siiopay 7.J times 
06 mnoh as we do, and it would bo the height of 
injustice that wo should pay efinal with her. Until 
then, the very proportion whion she says identifies 
interest is founds on the di.-Jtinctness of mtoreet, else 
oquality ontl not proportion would be the measure, and 
therefore, if tho framers of tiieae articles have artfully 
or inadvertently declared that on a certain proportion, 
which is a child of their own brain, tnkingplaoo between 
tbe roupcotivo debte, our respective interests in those 
debts shall be deemed equal, though the very proper* 
tion deolares them nncqual, their saying it may nIiow 
tboir folly, but cau never make the debts nor tho 
iuterests arisbg from them equal, nor destroy the 
<listinctnosB they create. 

“ There is lui abaordity in arguing on a debt as if it 
were wealth, and that wlien we attain tho given pro* 
portion by beeomuig poorer, or doubling our debt from 
twonty-llve to fifty millions, and England attains the 
same uroporlion by lessening hers, wo grow wealthy 
thereby and ore able to pay share for share, instead of 
paying only one shave for overy seven and a half.” 

In the Sitme deliato. the Articles of tho Union having 
r. raiiau. ngreod to, Mr. Gnttinii spoke against tho motion 
that the chairman should leave tho olmfr. After speak- 
ing on tbe general question, nndurguing that tho effect 
of Article (1, by abolishing or reducing the Irish pro* 
tectivo duties, would bo to iujuro the Irish maun* 
factnres, Mr. Orallan went on to say, " for the injuries 
” done to both” (your trade and your liberty), “ the 
project of unioa proposes a compciisalion iu revenue, 
^gland, it states, is to pay fur your cslabtiebments in 
peace and war. A mischief which has not befallon 
tho British empire for near a century ; England is to 
buy, mid Ireland is to sell the Iri;,h cuustitntion, and 
tho umpire of Glreat Britain .'intl the freedom of Ireland 
are to be the victims ; the empire is to lose what she 
wants, rovonuc ; and you arc to lose what you hold in* 
valuable, constitution. When England communicates 
to Ireland tho blcssinge of hci' trade, os iu 1770, sbo 
lost uetbiug; she added to the stock of common in- 
dustry; but when England parts wibhrerenne, she loses 
what she gives, and you lose more than what you get ; 
the idea, therefore, is inadmissible, the ofi'er fraudulent, 
it is founded upon two (irinciples, both of which are 
false i first, that tho revenues of the country will not 
increase ; second, that the expenses of the country must. 
As to the first, they say Ireland wilt be no longer able 
to support herself either in peace or war. In the last 
20 years the rovennes of Ireland have increased near 
fourfold, under tho constitution of 1782. If they are to 
decline under the union in the next 20, what becomes 
of the national prosperity which is promised to flow 
from the union f Either their promise is true, and tbe 
union will inoreaae tho moons of tbe country, and then 
what becomes of their argument P or their promise is 
false, and the union will dimioish tho means of the 
coilntry, and then what should booumo of their union ? 
So that they mast cither gi''e up their argument or 
give up their measuro. 

” Let Us see, howcvi?, what is this treiuendous bonk* 
rnutcy with which wc sre threatened. The revenues of 
this year they have stated to be 2,300,0001., and the now 
taxes to be 300,0001. more, makiug together a net annual 
income of 2,600,0001. How, tho lost peace establish- 
ment was not above 1,000,0001., and tbe interest of the 
debt is not above 1, 400, 0001. ; im they have under-rated 
tho revenues of the country so they have over-Tated 



her establishments ; and they have estimated her future 
pence estahliahment at l,f.o0,0001. ; they hare increased, 
according to this estimate, the peace establishmeut one- 
third, for which they have given no odcqnate reason ; 
they say the pny of tho aimy has been augmented ; that 
there will be o certain inorenae of expense mpo.aco in con* 
sequence of the militia, and also in consequence of the 
yeomen admitted; but these three items will not 
amount in peace to the difference of 5i)0,0iXll. They 
hare not attempted to prodnee any esiimate to show 
th.at they will, nor can they; therefore, when chev call 
upon you to nuknowJodge such a peace establishment, 
thoy call ui>on yon for an opinion without any data or 
foundation whatsoever. The expenses of militia and 
yeomen in ucaice, which they talk about but do not 
state, should prodnee a proportional reduction of tlie 
army, unless they proiiose, ua I suspect they do. to 
make the ostablislimeut a military gOTerumeut. and to 
throw into this country a great jirojiortion of the army 
of the empire; and they do hint, indo-.d, that your 
peoce establishmenta must be 1,900,0001., aud chat you 
are nob to have 12,000 regulars os formerly, Imt 20.000 
effective remlar troops. 

” Thus they propose a war establishment in time of 
peace, os they have nruposed a rebelliou establishment 
m time of war, and form tho estimate of their per* 
inaDCut cstablishmouts on tho estimate of a permanent 
rebellion. Thoy liavo already shitcd the pr^uctivo 
effects, and now they state the tranquillismg conse- 
quences of a union— peimaaent dijadeotion, permanent 
militaiy government. A minister states that ha cannot 
odininistcr the country nccording to the cstsbliebed 
ooastitntion, or upon any revenue which the country 
oau afford; and you are to make him a pi-oseat of the 
Parliament, aud to replace it by troops. 

'‘Thus the union, wben it details itself, beoomesa 
self-convicted measuro. The projector tells you a mili- 
tary goverument nndnmilitaiwforce, which thcoountiy 
will not be able to pay, and which Great Britain must, 
wUl he requiied in order to keep down those discontents 
which follow tho union. 1 do aekxowledge thac some 
few years after the war it may be necessary to keep up 
n ccriuin unusual force in Irelaud. I do nob know that 
it will ; but if it sbould, I would considea- such force the 
establishment of expediency, end not of permanoucy. 
It should be considered, like the martial law bill, or 
repeal of the habeas corpus bill, measures of the moment ; 
and as those laws are not to bu considered as youi' 
permanent constitution, so neither should that force be 
considered ns your permmient establishment. 

■' With respect to the war establishment, the project 
holds out the saving of a million; on what groniml 
cannot see; but let ns proceed on the noble lord’s cal- 
culations ns if they were right. What will bo the 
nmonni of that saving? His statement of the war 
establishment ho cannot apply beyond the present war ; 
you can collect something like a wish that the state- 
ment should bo extended still farther, Imt nothing like 
an argument. Let os sappese, then, tbe present war to 
Inst for three years ; for one yon have proridedalready ; 
in the remaining two you will, according to him, save 
2.UOO.OOOI. : but von are to pay for the pinrehaso of 
boroughs I,500,0^0h. so that your net saving for the 
surrender of your Parliament will bo 5CHl,OOOh only. 
But this gain is founded upon a supposition that the 
noble lord's statements ore right, and that the annual 
supply now voted is a million more than the annual 
oontribationary supply projected; but his annual oou- 
tribotionary supply ho stotes to be 4,492,0001. English, 
nod the supply voted this year is 4,63'2,000h Irira, so 
that his saving in time of war seems to be a perfect 
delusion. If you look bock yon will find that, upon his 
principle of coutribntion, we should in the present war, 
taking into consideration the taxes on exports and on 
income, and tho peiusanent taxes raised this war in 
Great Britain, have raised, in addition to onr fonner 
snpplies, the annual income of above 2,000, OOOh a year. 
Looking to the present moment, you see that you save 
notoing: and, looking jirospcotivoly, yonaee you ple^e 
yourself to a principle of expense which Is indefinite. 
You are to pay, I think he says, 4,400,000Z. English in 
time of war, unless England would raise her expense, 
and then }'ou aro to raise yours along with her. Let 
ns, however, take the Irish oontrihutiou, and 4.492,0001. 
English ; I should be glad to know whether this is to 
be expended on troops to be kept within the connfry or 
not ? If on the former, it is a very bad disposition of 
the force of toe empire, which cannot ba justified but 
by rebellion and invasion, or too approhousion of both, 
pnd therefore uever can be oouaidered os the permanent 
application of His Majesty’s foi'ces. If tbe latter, tiiat 
STS 
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is, Lf the money be to bo ex{>caded on ti'oop seiTing 
out of tho country, how mil you ever 1» able to bear 
BO gi'sftb a drain in addition to all ynor others; tlio 
drain of the ubsonteos, tlie drain of tho additional nl>* 
Bentees. thr drain of money l’i>i*i f'*>‘ *be interest of addi- 
tioniil debt, and now the drain of the Irish conta’ibm,iou 
expended in other coniitries; bo that, acrording to this 
plan, an inyasion, or tho ajiprohonsion of invasion or 
rebellion, are the only means to previ'iit baiikrnptoy. 
in every shape I viow this qncation it is miscliievous ; 
and nob less miscliievous as tlio extinction of tho 
ParliamonC of Irelaud than :u the coiruptionof the 
Parliament of Great Britain. Yon reduce your Com- 
mons by nro-thirds, and yon make the minister a 
present ofthe other; you oalculato upon nu humeuse 
Irish ostiiblishmeut in’war, and an incrcasetl establish- 
inent in peace ; thus yon inorciise greatly tho sourcoH 
of influence, while you diminish the number of the 
persons on whom that influonco in to operate ; you keep 
np all tho Irish estiblishments so auguienlod together, 
with all tho establishments of Great Britain, and leave 
the double cause to operate on ono Purliiimont. 

“The llritish HonBeof Commons resolved some years 
ago, that the inflnonce of the Crown had inoreasod, and 
ought to bo diminished. 1 undorstniid it has consiiler* 
abfy increased since. Some yenrs ago, the number of 
pinoomen and ponsioiicrB in tho Irish House of Commous 
woro ono hundred and ton; since that time the inflnonce 
of tho Crown has greatly increase;! in Ireland; and, 
according to the plan of nniou, tho peace establishment 
is to increase one-third, and tho military establishment 
infinitely lioyond anything known iu former wars, 
Thus, in addition to an infinence which both conntrioa 
felt to lie T.mly alarming, and ono country, iu the re- 
BoIutiim.B uf her inpresentativos, declared to be so. do 
we see a mst accumnlatiun formi'd, and forming to act 
on the reduced numbers of ono legislature, thns ren- 
dered more compendious for the cormption of tho 
minister, as the corraptiou of the minister is rendered 
more comprehensive and more dcoisive ui the legisla- 
ture ; BO that yon lay a train for tho downfall of the 
constitution of Great Britaiu, by tho siurendor of 
yonr own, whether you look to the military govern- 
rooni, which is likely to take plnoo iu Trclaud, to support 
this act of power, for such I must call tho union, or to 
the tides of patronage, which are to acoompauy this net 
of power, and to atm to terror the force of corruption, 
in conjunction, against tho caiiso of liberty. 

'* I have mentioned the oontributionary aid which is 
to follow this Union. I bog to consider, upon what 
proportion that oontribntion is founded. The noble 
lora wbo inbrodnoed the Union states it to bo as two- 
fifteenths, or as a seventh and a half, but the grounds 
on which he formed bis proportion, I own, do not 
satisfy me; his principal ground was a comparison 
of the respective exports and imports of the two 
conntries, and he estimates tho imports and expoite 
of England, on on average of tho three last years, at 
73,00^0001., said those of Ireland at 10,000,0001., and 
something more. Mr. Pitt, in his oaleulation for his 
income tax, stated them at above 80,000,0001., and on that 
trade which was aotnally enanred, and we must suppose 
mnoh that was not ensured. The noble lord has under- 
stated the e^ort and import trade of England ; he is also 
erroneous, inasmuch os he does not includo tonnage, 
the proportion of which is bnund all comparison in 
favour of Great Britain, lu tho trade between Great 
Britun and this conntry, tho connago and freight is 
lUmost entirely British ; ^uing, therefore, the imports 
from Great Britain to this country as a part of oar 
trade, we ought to value tho freight as her wealth, not 
ours, and it ought to be added to her export. He does 
not inolude in ms estimate 1, 000, 0001. (it is a groat deal 
more) imported into England to pay tho absonteoa thoir 
j'ents from Ireland, ana 4,000,0001. from the West 
Indies. He does not include in his plan of valuation of 
comparative wealth b^' trade internal commerce of 
the two couuti-ies, which is to Gi'eat Britain a greater 
source of wealth ^au any other, and which, when wo 
ceuaider that Great Britain is in possession almost 
exclusively of her own markets, as far as rclata to her 
manutaotures, heai-s a prodigious proportion, we may 
assume, to the internal trade of Iretana. He says that 
it is diffionlt tu obtain any kuoivlodge on that snbjcot ; 
which would be a good ronsou for I’ejectiug tho Union, 
when BO necessary a knowledge was tmposuble but the 
fact is, Mr. Pitt, in his spee^ on the income tax, has 
ubtniiH'd kniiwlcdge on that subjoct, at least knowledge 
ciiiiugli for the purposn of iaxatiou ; uiul ho slatoB tho 
Taint* of the internal trade of hif country to 'be 
180,000,0001. There axe other things of i&ss conBe> 
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ciueuco, but, however, of cousoqncnoc uotwithstaiuling, 
which liu omits to state ; for instauco, Uc omits to state 
lha iii-iillts of minus, miuorals, liuilnsr, and {-heriis iu 
canals, which oxist in Ireland in a very small degree of 
oompavison, nud which aii* rated to produce iu Eng. 
land 3,000,0001. per amiuiu. From all this what do I 
oonoludoP h'ot tliiit the proportion of thu wealth of 
Ii'olaiid is tills i|uiiufcity or that (|uantity, but that ho 
lias not giveu yon any data, whereon to coneludo that 
tlio proportion of wealth in thr two oouulries is tho 
cuiitributiou propounded, nnmoly, two-fiftoemlis or 
onc-scTouth and a half ; on tho contrary, I think you 
may snlcly Bay that ho ovcr-i*atoB you in coutvibntion, 
08 he uvor-ebarges you iu cstabliHhmcut.” 

(7.) M,ty IfiOO. 

On (bo 2iltli May Mr. 0,’allnii npoko again on tho Act 
orUidou, and said with rc'forouoo to the iiniiiicial part 
of it : — 

" If the priuciplo of this Bill Iis iimovatiou the toms 
of it arc innovation likewise; tho altoi-atiou iu our 
syMiom of comnicrco is inuovatiun; tin: alteration in 
om* system of revenuo is innovation; tho Bill tcoma 
with overything that is oxccptionnhlo ; they talk to 
ou, indeed, as if for liberty surrendered you were to 
renk down under tho weight of commercial acrinisi- 
tiini ; they talk to you. indci'd, an if for liberty 
sniTendered you were to carry olf an immoiiso portion 
of 1'luglisli revenuo ; and ono million a your in war paid 
by England, in all distreiMcs, wai to glad and to <-on- 
solo you, and mnoh silly and empty Round of that kind 
was nnip in your ears ; but what is the fivct P that the 
torniB of tho union ava nggruvations of the union, 
tho pi'inoipal conditions aro lioavy oontvihubioiis. Yom* 
flnanciiii conditions arc dangerous oxjiuiimonts, and 
both suoh cw you arc pcrfertly competent to make, 
provided yon oi'e dispo-iud to do so much inisohiof to 
your conntrj'; the rovonno ou tho financial returns sot 
out with tile surrender of an availing rovonno of 
lOl.OOOl. a year, arising from tlio export of the raw 
Tuntorial nud the import uf the monuractarcs, that is 
the best possible revoutio that a nation can contiiiuo ; 
it odds tho orcatimi o! a deficit of 03.INHI/. a year, tho 
inturoBl to ]iay a loan of uuo million and n half, to bo 
paid for the ptirchusQ of boronghg, that is from ono to 
two hundred thonsand a yoar tu bo HUpjjIied liynciv 
tiixoh. Tho terms go on and proprisu a proportion of 
two to iiftoon as the future contribution or Ireland; 
they do this without any data wlmtsouver which oaii 
warrant Biich a proposition. Tho data which arc now 
heforo yon, hut which were not lieforo you when you 
MBsed the resolution and when that proposition was 
aid, are nuintelligiblo to tho geiitloracn to whom that 
data is famished. Thoir papers, for instance, state the 
value of tho coiisumptiou of the oonntiry in certain 
articles, hy which they affect to OBCortaiu its opnlonoe 
to ho so mnoh ; and other papers, which aro also before 
tho House, state the valuo to be so inuoh less. In tbo 
iustauro of tea, of tobacco, aud somo other artiulex, tho 
valuo of the goods consumed is returned by one-third, 
in Bomo caaos by ono-hoU, move than the vuluo of tho 
sanio kind of goods imported. Tho difforenoe may bo 
rcooncileable, but it is not reconciled, and the House 
votes for the {ffoportion of tho contrihutioii which is 
founded on these very jiapers, without waiting for, 
without demanding, explanation. Suppose tho cause, 
[lartly at least, of tlm incongruity is tlmt in ono sot of 
papers they are valued subject to fre^ht and tax, and 
ID another set exempt from both, Wben the minister 
prooecds to value the ability of the country to pay 
taxes, ho preaentfl you xvith papers containing tho valuo 
of tho great articles, with tho charge of freight and 
taxes embodied: but when he prooecds to state tho 
balance of ti*ade between England and Ireland he 
presents papers in which the freight and tax are 
emitted ; thus cools (it ia one amongst other instonoee) 
are valued at the pit mouths, and thus an apparent 
balance of trade is created in your favour, abont 
800,000f. more than idle fact; so that by the double 
operation you are over-rated in commerce and over- 
rated in revenue. T say, therefore, that in fixing the 
proportion of relative contrihutions, ns far ss that pro- 
]>m*tii>ii nlTocted tu found itsolf un the compiirativo con- 
sumption of Etc respective kingdoms, yon Wd Uo dato. 
Wheu fii*Kt you voted tbot proportion by way of resolu- 
tion, yon had not even papers; tho majoritiy of this 
House look tho word of tho minister without papers or 
documcuUi, and on that word voted a ‘20 years' oontribn- 
tion. ^ Since you pruceedud by way of Bill, a member 
on this side of the House oalii^ for papers; the papers 
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turo rotnnicd iiioongrnoiw and unesplaiEcd. and now 
yon vote the data which you don’t auderstautl, as before 
you voted withoat any data wLulever. I spijak of the 
comparison on the articles of consumption; let ub see 
whether yon have better juTormation on Ihecompfirison 
founded on tho imports and esporls. Here papers are 
Biibmitced, l)ut here the inland trade is omuted j it is 
oiilcnlatod to amount in Britain to 120,000,000/. a year; 
here also the re-export trmloiR omitted. It is valued at 
11,000,000/. per annum in Britain ; in Ireland 133, CM)/. ; 
in the ycaj- ending Januniy 1709, it is valued at 
14,1)00,000/. in Britain. In ihc minister's calculation 
of nutional wealth to ground a lax on national income, 
it was included, £ apprehend, as a distinct sub^antive 
eoui’ce of wealth, and, if it were jnst to comprehend it 
with a view to imjKjse tax, it is eqn:dly just to com- 
prehend it with a view to iiseei-tain a proportion ; it is 
carried on Ijy a distinct oapilal ; it nrodnees a distinct 
revenue ; it is, by itself, a groat trade; and it is almo.st 

the only one_ of some groat commercial imtious 

ITollttua for iustiuice. It is a greater evidence and 
greater source of wealth to make other nations pay for 
your industry, added to that of other counlrieR, than out 
of iho fruits of yoin indnstry to pay for the industry of 
thoso countries. 

'• But, without inquiring farther into this head, 
without inquiring whether it bo just to proceed on nu 
average of three years, when it apjjears from a doon- 
ineiib, almost pnhlished under the name of Mr. Kose, 
that the imports and exports of Britain, in tho year 
1793, wore not 73,0011.000/., Imb 8O,0CiO,(J00/., and tho 
vo-exporta not ll.Ooo.Ooii/., but H,00'i,"OU/.; while our 
trade is said to Imvo declined, iuasiniich. as our revenue 
is said to have fallen bUO.OOO/. Witlimit inquiring into 
this, T say that tho pnjjors before yon prove your con- 
tril'utioJi to be nujuat; they set forth the imports and 
exports of Britain for the three years to have been 
7n,o00,o00/., or that they foim the proportion of two to 
fiftocii. Now there should bo nddcit to that 7S,tK)0,000/. 
0,(HH),o0()/. per annum which Britain receives from tho 
Indies and from Ireland ; 4,000,00'’>/. from tho former 
aud SOii.OUO/. in interest for public money lent; and 
Hear 2,01)0,900/. in rout from tho latter; this 2,u00,000/. 
is to bo taken from the imports and exports of Ii-elond 
and to be added to tboso of Britain, wliich will make a 
proportion, not of 10 to 73, hut of abont 8 to 79; thns it 
follo'ws that, u'hatevcr dilKculty you may have in pro- 
nouncing the proportion of contVihutiou, you can have 
no dilllculty in pronouncing that the contribution 3 *oa 
huTo oscoi'tuiued La unjust aud fallacious ; and you enn 
discover its injunticc and fallacy by tho very papers on 
whioh you hare formed it; those papers ascertaining 
tho j)ro|iorlion yon have voted by the omission ot 
d,0i>0[00')/. of British annual income. Tbns has this 
HoDBe, under the direction of the minister, overcharged 
this conntry in contribution ; having no snfliciout 
cvidouco to estimate its contribution, hut having com- 
plete cvidonco to impeach that contribatiun which it now 
imposes. And what is this contribution P It is valued 
at about 4.8UO.OOO/. in war, in addition to the interest 
of yonr debt, whioh is 140,000/. per auiinm ; that is, 
cijunl to the charge of yonr establishment, four times 
greater than any past war establishment, a charge 
CK|ual to tho support of 123,000 soldiors, which is near 
eight limes as mneh as yon paid in former wars ; so 
that yon arc to multiply yonr charge for the loss of 
your Parliament, or rather yon arc to pay the tribute 
of the shiTC; before this you raised the supply of free- 
men — a charge, I say, which if for troops to be kept in 
the country, establishes a militar}’ government as com- 
pleto ns in UuBsia ; which will therefore render yon a 
slave or a bankrupt, a militoj'V province of Engird, or 
a beggar, indeed both ; for though 1 do not think the 
means of this country are unequal to every necessary 
expense, yet 1 do think they are inadequate to that 
contributory expense which the union stipulates. 1 
do think they are nne(|ual to a war contribution of 
4,800,000/. per annum ; and I think the attempt will 
exhaust this counriy at the same time that it enslaves 
her. Colour it os you please, she will pay more than 
she is able ; and she will pay for a force not to protect 
but to enslave. 

“ Do we know that the balance of onr trade with all 
the world is hut half a million in onr Ihvour, and that 
this half million is to supply the absentee drain of above 
two millions, which is to be CTeatly increased by the 
operation of the union, by which wo are to pay not 
only absontec representation, but absentee establish- 



uionl ? Dp wo know that eveu now, when we borrow 
about 3,'Xl0,OOO7. per annum from England, the 
eschuiigc- is greatly against ns P Do we know that at 
this ve^ moment tho i-evenne has fallen 800,000/. ? a 
fall which could be only occ.asioiial if your constitution 
ivero wnfforcil to cmitume ; bat if the union and its new 
ilniiii, eoiitvibutioiis, discouteuts, military govemmoni, 
and mililiiiT maxims sliall snccocd, is ominous niid 
iilnnniiig. Knowing all those, what have we done P Wo 
have ovor-mtod our country in wealth to over-rate her 
in contribution ; to apply that contribution to the 
maiiiteunnce of a niilita^ to take away her liberty. I 
speak of the proposed war ostublishmeut. 'WLit is tho 
proposed peace establishment ? Onc-thinl greater than 

f ist ponce esbtblishnients. Why oue-third gre.itor ? 

ho increased pay of 15,00i’ men, tho peace e.«lablish- 
meiit of a militia of 17,i)0‘.> niou. the skeleton of the 
yeomen corps, will not oocount for an increase of one- 
tbinl, viz., of half a million. No ground whatever 
been laid for it, except, indeed, a certain hint, which it 
may bo expedient to muiitiou. lu ])eace. an iii-iay in 
Ireland of dii.OOi) — ivo nnderstiiml that peil’ectly— an 
uniou nrmj' — a nulitarj- establishment in peace, and a 
robelliou csfciblishment in war; in fact, nu army not 
for tho people of Ireland, but put upon them; not to 
protect them, but to protect the projects of the minister 
ngiiust them ; 'sis true it lias liccn said that England 
will iny this additional exjieniie, but whuh is that? 
The English minister will make his conntry assist in 
the subjugation of the Irish by force of onus ; thero is 
nn great compliment in this ; but rely on it (hat Ireland, 
like ovQiy enslaved eoontry, will ultimately be com- 
pelled to pay for Iter onm sabjiigation ; robbery and 
tuxes ever follow conquest ; tho country that loses her 
liberty loses her revenues. But if the toirms of tho 
flnaiiuiiil part of the nuion were us bcncUciol us they 
ore injiirious. it would be of little moment, for there is 
an article that whenever the minister shall raise the 
debt of Ixelantl to au amonut which shnll lie a.-! the pro- 
portion of two to fifteen in relation to llie permanent 
debt of Eughind (in tlirto yrors ofwor they tell you 
they will do it), then yon are to be taxed ns much as 
Etiginud. Considering then the terms of the onion, so 
fiiruB they relate to revenue, they nmuniit to a. continna- 
timi of too doable estahlishmcut, nn increase of Use 
Noparate cstublishmeuts, and n military government, 
with 11 prospect of soon BUcccediiig to tlie full taxes of 
England." 

Mr. Ornlh'n then proooodcd to refer to the loss which 
the Irish manufacturers wonld incur throngh the 
abolition of some protective duties and tho rednetion 
of utlicrs under Article (i of the TTuiun, and to othm* 
mutters, and then with reference to a speech by Mr. 
Pitt, went on to say : — 

“The advautoges predicted in rovonue, like those in 
commerce, vanish also; the m.agnificcnt million of the 
bpcecli of the Irish Secretary does not appear in the 
second oration of iho British minister. He had indeed 
assumed ii certain air of astonishment at tlie snrmise 
that Britain sought to obtain rovonne ^om other coun- 
tries. ilo safferod his minister hero to go a little 
fnrtlior, and to teach us to tliink that England was 
impatient to get rid of revenue ; that her turn now was 
to buy up coui^litntions ; that she liad become a chapman 
and doftler in liberty, and was willing to pay Ireland 
for her Parliament half a million in pcaw and one 
million per annum in war. I doubted tlm fact ; I liad 
not forgotten the American War ; I hud not for^tten 
the American Stamp Act ; I hod not forgotten Mr. G. 
Grenville’s pamphlet, containing a proposal to tax 
Ireland as well as America ; I had not forgotten the 
proposal of tho present minister of England, contained 
111 one of the propositions of 1785, namely, that the 
surplus of the hei'editaryrovcnuo should go to England ; 
when, therefore the same minister, in a stato of tenfold 
distress, disclaimed revenue, uud when the minister 
here averred that Enghmd was to pay a contribution to 
Ireland, 1 did.not believe either ; hut when toe former 
disavows the latter, and, in his second speech, os 
printed, he is made to say that Ireland is to pay pretty 
mnoh what she does now; that is to say, not os the 
minislet here siud. a million lees, bnt above fonr times 
as mneh as she paid in any former war, and many times 
06 much as she is able, and such au expense as the 
rebellion, not the war, produced— I say, when the 
minister sets forth such as our contribution hereafter, 
bo does reuounoe aE henefits predicted in finance with 
os mnoh candour he ahandons all benefits predicted 
in commerce to resnlt from his fatal mcaanre of union.** 
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